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GALES & SEATON’S 


Register of Debates tn Congress, 


TWENTY-SECO!} 


vi} CONGRESS... 


FIRST SESSION: 


FROM DECEMBER 5, 1851, ro suLy 17, 1852. 


DEBATES IN 


LIST 


MAINE.—John Holmes, Peleg Sprague. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE.—Samuci Bell, Isaac Hill. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


OF THE SENATORS. 


VERMONT.—Horatio Seymour, Samuel Prentiss. 
NEW YORK.—Charles E. 
NEW JERSEY.—M. Dickerson, 


DELAWARE.—J. M. Clayton, Arnold Naudain. 
MARYLAND.—E. F. Chambers, Samuel Smith. 
VIRGINIA. --Littleton W. Tazewell, John Tyler. 
NORTH CAROLINA.--B. Brown, W. P. 
SOUTH CAROLINA.--R. Y. Hayne, 8S. D. Miller 
GEORGIA.—George M. Troup, John Forsyth. 
KENTUCKY.—George M. Bibb, Henry Clay. 
TENNESSEER.—Felix Grundy, Hugh L. White. 
OHIO.—Benjamin Ruggle s, T hom: is Ewing. 
LOUISIANA.—-J. Johnston, Geo. 
INDIANA.-—-Wm. Hendri icks, Robert Hanna. * 
MISSISSIPPi.—-Powhatan Ellis, Geo. Poindexter. 
ILLINOIS.--Elias K. Kane, John M. Robinson. 
ALABAMA.—William R. King, Gabriel Moore. 
MISSOURI.—Thomas H. Benton, Alex. Buckner. 


Monvay, Decemper 5, 1831. 
Mr. SMITH, of Maryland 


Senate ; in the 


it appeared that thirty- four members were present. 
Mr. DUDLEY, of Now York, stated that, 


the honorable Wm. Marcy, had not been forwarded. 
could, however, testify that Mr. 


—Dan’l Webster, Nath’! Silsbee. 
RHODE ISLAND.-—-N. R. Knight, Asher Robbins. 
CONNECTICUT.—Sam’! A. Foot, Gideon Tomlinson. 


Dudley, William Marcy. 
Theo. Frelinghuysen. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Geo. M. Dallas, Wm. Wilkins. 


Mangum, 


A. Waggaman. 


by some 
omission or inadvertence, the credentials of his colleague, 


THE 


SENATE. 


able Josiau S. Jounston, Senator elect for the State of 
Louisiana, be permitted to tak: his seat. The credentials 
of Mr. J. had not, Me. B. stated, yet arrived, but his elec- 
tion was a matter of such public notoriety, as to induce 
him to hope that the Senate would not hesitate to admit 
him. In which motion, after a brief suggestion from Mr. 
HAYNE, on the propriety of having these credentials 
filed, the Senate concurred. 

The usual message was then sent to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, notifying that a quorum of the Senate had as- 
sembled. 

Mr. KING-and Mr. FOOT were appointed a commit- 
tee to join the committee of the House of Representatives 
to inform the President of the United States that the two 
Houses had organized, and were ready to proceed to 
business. 

The Senate then adjourned totwelve o’clock to-morrow. 


Turspay, Decemner 6. 


Mr. KING, from the joint committee appointed to wait 
on the President of the United States, reported that they 


| had performed the duty enjoined them, and had received 
| an intimation that the President would, at twelve o’clock 


} 
| 


this day, make a written communication to both Houses of 
Congress. 
The communication promised by the President was re- 


ccived by the hands of Mr. Donrtson, his private Secre- 


| tary; which, having been read, [see Appendix. 7 


President pro fem. of the} 
absence of the Vice President, took the 
chair at twelve o’clock; and, on calling the House to order, 


} 


| 
{ 
j 


On motion of Mr. KING, it was ordered that three 
thousand copies of the message, and fifteen hundred co- 
pies of the accompanying decuments, be printed for the 
use of the Senate. 

APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 
Mr. KING moved that the 34th rule of the Senate be 


Marcy was duly elected so far suspended : 1s to authorize the Senate, in the absence 


Senator for that State; and as similar instances of such | of the Vice President, to appoint, by ballot, a chairman of 


omission were on record, he hoped the present would not | | the Committee on Finance; 
operate as an obstacle te his admission, and moved that] 


which motion being agreed to, 
The Senate proceeded to ballot for a chairman of that 


Mr. Marcy be permitted to take his seat; which motion| committee, and Mr. Smiru, of M: uryland, was chosen. 


was agreed to, nem. con. 


The following standing committces were then announc- 


Mr. BELL, of New Hampshire, moved that the honor-| ed from the chair: 


ee 


r* Mp , . . 
{* Mr. H, was superseded, January 3, by John ‘t ipton, } 


Vou. VIII.--1 2 A 


G4 
7% Te) 


Forsyth, and Bell. 


On Foreign Relations. —Messrs. Tazewell, White, King, 


*O 
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On Finance.—Messrs. Smith, Tyler, Marcy, Silsbee, | ject; and he was of opinion that no additional information 


and Johnston. 

On Commerce.—-Messrs. Forsyth, Dudley, Silsbee, John- 
ston, and Wilkins. 

On Manufactures.—Messrs. Dickerson, Clay, Knight, 
Miller, and Seymour. ; 

On Agriculture.—Messrs. Seymour, Brown, Moore, 
Hanna, and Waggaman. 

On Military Affairs.—-Messrs. Benton, Barnard, Troup, 
Clay, and Kane. 

the Militia.--Messrs. Barnard, Frelinghuysen, Clay- 

ton, Prentiss, and Waggaman. : 

On Naval Affairs.—Messrs. Hayne, Tazewell, Robbins, 
Webster, and Bibb. 

On Public Lands.-—Messrs. King, Ellis, Holmes, Robin- 
son, and Hanna. 

On Private Land Claims.—Messrs. Kane, Naudain, 
Prentiss, Ruggles, and Hendricks. 

On Indian Affairs.—Messrs. White, Troup, Poindex- 
ter, Benton, and Wilkins. 

On Claims.—Messrs. Ruggles, Bell, Naudain, Brown, 
and Moore. 

On the Judiciary.—Messrs. Marcy, Hayne, Webster, 
Frelinghuysen, and Grundy. 

On the Post Office and Post Roads.—-Messrs. Grundy, 
Ellis, Hill, Ewing, and Tomlinson. 

On Roads and Canals.--Messrs. Hendricks, Poindex- 
ter, Hill, Mangum, and Sprague. 

On Pensions.--Messrs. Foot, Chambers, Mangum, Buck- 
ner, and Sprague. 

On the District of Columbia.--Messrs. Chambers, Ty- 
ler, Holmes, Clayton, and Miller. 

On the Contingent Fund.—Messrs. Knight, Dudley, and 
Tomlinson. 

On Engrossed Bills.—Messrs. Robinson, Ewiag, and 
Buckner. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


WepneEspay, Decemnper 7. 
STATE OF THE FINANCES. 

The President of the Senate communicated the annual 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the state of 
the finances, the reading of which was dispensed with, 
and fifteen hundred additional copies ordered to be print- 
ed for the use of the Senate. 

After the reception of sundry resolutions, and a short 
time spent in the consideration of executive business, 

The Senate adjourned to twelve o’clock to-morrow. 


Taurspay, December 8. 
IMPRISONMENT OF AMERICAN CITIZENS. 


The following resolution, yesterday submitted by Mr. 
SpraGvus, was considered and agreed to: 

** Resolved, ‘That the President of the United States be 
requested to communicate to the Senate, if not incompa- 
tible with the public interest, all the information in his 
power, relative to the capture, abduction, and imprison- 
ment of American citizens by the provincial authorities 
of New Brunswick, and the measures which, in conse- 


quence thereof, have been adopted by the Executive of 


the United States.”’ 


NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 
The following resolution, yesterday submitted by Mr. 
Homes, was taken up: 


would be elicited by the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. HOLMES said he was satisfied that the message of 
the President did not embrace the information which the 
resolution called for. The question was, whether the 
decision by the King of the Netherlands was to settle the 
question of boundary. If not, the President would doubt- 
less propose further negotiations on the subject, amd the 
object of the resolution was to obtain the information whe- 
ther further negotiations were or would be proposed. 
The President, in the exercise of his discretion, could 
give the Senate such information on this important matter 
as they required, either confidentially or otherwise, as he 
might judge proper. It was due to the public to require 
such information: for there was no small anxiety in the 
public ‘mind to know whether or not the decision by the 
King of the Netherlands was considered to be binding on 
the two Governments concerned, kc. 

Mr. HAYNE said he was generally in favor of motions 
for inquiry; but, in this case, he would prefer a postpone- 
ment for a few days. He thought the resolution, at this 
time, premature. The President had informed Congress 
that he would, hereafter, fully communicate, by special 
message, all the papers in relation to the subject; and he 
[Mr. H.] was of opinion that the better course would be 
to wait for that information, when, if necessary, a motion 
for inquiry could be properly shaped. 

Mr. HOLMES regretted the suggestion for delay. 
There wasa very strong feeling on the subject in the 
State of Maine; many of the citizens of which State 
thought they had been treated coolly, if not cavalierly. 
He would not, however, object to the delay for a few days, 
but, taking example from his constituents, would be at 
least as indulgent in this matter as they had already been. 
He would, therefore, consent that the resolution should 
lay on the the table till next week. 

On motion of Mr. HAYNE, the resolution was then laid 
upon the table. 

The Senate went into the consideration of executive 
business; and, after sitting with closed doors for a short 
time, 

Adjourned to Menday next. 


Monpay, December 12. 

The Vice President of the United States attended to 
day, and took the chair of the Senate. 

On motion of Mr. CHAMBERS, it was ordered that 
the several officers of the Senate, who are now officiating, 
shall continue to act in their respective stations until Mon 
day next. 

After the reception of petitions and resolutions, and 
spending a short time in executive business, 

The Senate adjourned. 


Tvurspay, December 13. 
The Senate spent a short time in receiving petitions 


and resolutions; and then 
Adjourned. 


Wepnespay, December 14. 
The following message from the President of the United 
States was received, and read, and ordered to be printed 
Wasurneton, December 13, 1831. 
To the Senate of the United States: 


[ transmit herewith, in obedience to a resolution of the 
Senate of the 8th December, 1831, all the information in 


** fiesolved, ‘Vhat the President be requested to inform|the possession of the Executive, relative to the capture, 


the Senate whether any further negotiation is commenc- 
ed, proposed, or intended, in regard to the Northeastern 
boundary of the United States.” 

Mr. POINDEXTER said the general message of the 
President of the United States treated fully on the sub- 


abduction, and imprisonment of American citizens by the 
provincial authorities of New Brunswick; and the mea 
sures which, in consequence thereof, have been adopted 
by the Executive of the United States. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 
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Dec. 15 to 19, 1831.) Duty on Tea.--The Militia.—Northeastern Boundary.--Election of Officers. 


The remainder of tic sitting was spent in the recepti 
of petitions and other minor business. 


Taourspay, December 15. 


The President’s message was taken up, and its various 
topics distributed to appropriate committees; and then, 
after a short time spent in executive business, 

Adjourned to Monday. 


Monpvar, Decempen 19. 
DUTY ON TEA. 

Mr. SMITH, from the Committee on Finance, te whom 
had been referred memorials from sundry merchants of the 
cities of New York, Philadelphia, and Pittsburg, in favor 
of a further reduction of the duties on teas, made a re- 
port, accompanied by a resolution, that it is inexpedient 
to act on the subject of the memorials at this time. 

Mr. CLAY rose to inquire of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, whether it was intended that the report should 
remain on the table or be acted on. Entertaining very 
different views from those which he understood to be 
expressed in the report, he was desirous that the question 
of the repeal of the duty on tea should be fully and early 
considered by the Senate. This was due to the merchant, 
to the consumer, and to the important interests of the 
country. He would, therefore, ask whether it was in- 
tended that the report should, by reference to a Commit- 
tee of the Whole, or in any other manner, be brought be- 
fore the consideration of the Senate, so that there may be 
some general expression of the sentiments of the whole 
body on the subject. 

Mr. SMITH, chairman of the committee, replied that 
the usual course was not to act on reports on the day 
they were presented to the Senate; they laid on the table 
one day of course, and were taken up and disposed of 
on the day following. 

THE MILITIA. 


The following resolution, submitted on Thursday last 
by Mr. Hanna, was taken up: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Militia be instruct- 
ed to inquire intothe expediency of an organization of 


on| 





[SENATE. 


— a — ——— 
were upwards of one million and sixty thousand, but some 
States had not made returns of their strength since 1820. 
At the present time, it would be absurd to suppose that 
the militia, according to their new organization, would 
amount to two millions. The service of a militiaman, un- 
der the existing regulation, is twenty-seven years. Under 
that which he proposed, the term of service would be only 
fourteen years. Then, if Congress should think proper 
to organize the militia according to the above proposed 
plan, and the appropriation be raised to four, instead of 
two hundred thousand dollars, we might reasonably hope 
for an efficient militia in a reasonable time, besides the 
great saving of time which that organization would afford 
to those left out of the new enrolment. 

Mr. FOOT withdrew his motion to amend, and the re- 
solution was adopted. 


NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 


Mr. HOLMES called up his resolution which was laid 
on the table last week, inquiring of the President of the 
United States whether any negotiation was commenced, 
proposed, or intended, in regard to the Northeast boundary. 

He stated that it was {laid on the table in accordance with 
the suggestion of a Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Hayne, ] that the documents expected from the President 
might convey the information required by the resolution. 
But he had examined the documents since transmitted by 
the Executive, none of which conveyed the information 
required. 

Mr. POINDEXTER moved to amend the resolution by 
striking out the words ‘proposed or intended,” as he 
thought it improper to inquire of the President what ne- 
gotiations he intended to institute. 

Mr. HOLMES remarked that he was not disposed to be 
very fastidious, even in regard to asking the President’s 
intentions; but still he could not perceive why he had not 
on this subject a right to know what the President did in- 

jtend. Butas the words ** commenced or proposed” would 
embrace his whole object, he had no objection to modify 
the resolution by omitting the word ‘‘intended,” but ob- 
jected to expunging the word ‘‘ proposed.” 

Mr. BIBB, suggesting that the resolution might involve 
a discussion which would not be proper in public session, 





the militia, such as will embrace those only between the | hoped the gentleman would consent to transfer it to the 


ages of twenty-one and thirty-five; and also of increasing 


the annual appropriation for arming the militia of the | 


United States. 


Mr. FOOT moved to amend the resolution by striking} 


out the word an, and inserting the words **a reorgani- 
zation. 

Mr. HANNA replied that his object was not to limit 
the inquiry of the committee, but rather to impart to it 
all possible light and information on the subject. His sole 
object in submitting the resolution was to reduce the en- 
rolment of the militia, and raise the appropriation to pro- 
vide arms in such a manner as at once to afford an effect- 
ive militia force. He would, however, accept the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. POINDEXTER observed that he was not apprised 
of any organization of the militia by Congress. He, there- 
fore, thought the word reorganization would be improper. 

Mr. HANNA would state to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, that there was an act of Congress which purported 
to be anact organizing the militia of the United States, and 
referred tothe act of 1806. It was on account of the requi- 
sitions of that act, he had offered the resolution in question. 
That act was in itself a nullity, because it required of the 
militia of the United States an impossibility. It required 
them to provide their own arms, and to appear on days of 
training with proper equipment. Now, if all the arms in 
the United States, both public and private, were put into 
the hands of the militia, they would not all be supplied. 
According to the last return of the militia, their numbers | 





| executive journal. 

Mr. H. consented to transfer the resolution to the execu- 
jtive journal, and accordingly moved that it be so trans- 
ferred. 

Mr. KING objected, stating that it was not the practice, 
and was improper. The gentleman could reach the ob- 
ject by withdrawing it now, and offering it in secret session. 

Mr. HOLMES said resolutions had been transferred both 
ways. Legislative resolutions to the executive, and exe- 
cutive tothe legislative journals. It might, however, occur 
that our legislative proceedings might bring into discussion 
matter exclusively executive, and the proper course was 
to transfer the subject and discuss it with closed doors. 
On the other hand, a subject might be presented as an ex- 
ecutive subject, which might become of a legislative cha- 
racter, or which did not require secrecy, and it would be 
proper to make it public by placing it on the legislative 
journal. These changes often become necessary, and the 
practice had been such as he suggested. 

The question being taken, the motion to transfer the 
resolution to the confidential sitting was agreed to by a 
large majority. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The Chair announced the order of the day, for pro- 
ceeding to the election of the officers of the Senate, and 
desired the members to prepare their ballots for Secretary. 


Mr. CHAMBERS rose, and said that, before the ballot 
for Secretary be taken, he desired to obtain information in 
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———————— 


relation to a grave charge, of such current ‘exealetn as 
to make it probable that every Senator present was ac-| 
quainted with it: he alluded to a letter lately published in| 
many of the newspapers, purporting to be from William | 
B. Lewis (Second Auditor) toStephen Simpson. The| 
language of the letter i nee that the President had| 
expected the nomination of Mr. Simpson, then pending in 
the Senate, to be confirmed, until the morning of the day 
on which the Senate finally acted on that nomination; 
when he learnt, from the Secretary of the Senate, for the 
first time, that Mr. Simpson was in danger. The extent 
of the assertion is, said Mr. C., that, before a final decision 
in this body upon a nomination, the President receives 
intelligence from our Secretary of the opinions of Sena- 
tors on that nomination. The rules of the Senate, from 
its earliest organization, Mr. C. said, had required that the 
executive duties of the body should be conducted with 
closed doors, and imposed on Senators and their officers 
an injunction not to Races debates or opinions; reposing 
for the faithful and sacred observance of this injunction 
upon the honor of each individual. When, therefore, it 
was suggested, or rather asserted, that the most confiden- 
tial officer of the Senate had violated the confidence and 
proved treacherous to the faith reposed in him, the duty 
seemed to be imperative on the Senate to ascertain whe- 
ther the assertion be sustained by facts. We have now 
before the world the written assertion of an officer filling 
an important station in the Government, [the Second Au- 
ditor,] professing to speak in the name and by the autho- 
7 +} the Chief Magistrate, which, if true, affects 9 
cial fidelity of the Secretary of the Senate. Mr. 

said he had felt some difficulty as to the most proper tn 
of bringing this subject to the notice of the Senate; but 
after reflection it had appeared to him proper to mention 
it in his place, in the hope that it might receive the expla-| 
nation which, if untrue, could at once be furnished. It 
was due to the intelligence and respect we owe to the 
community, that a charge so publicly made, affecting the 
character of an officer of this body, should be publicly 
known to be without truth, if such were the case. Mr. 
C. had, therefore, taken this means to inquire whether| 
any Senator was charged by the Secretary with the histo- 
ry of this matter, and authorized by him to present such | 
explanations as the subject seemed to demand. Such an 
explanation, he hoped, could and would be given, as} 
should do justice to the officer himself, and relieve the| 
Senate from further difficulty. Should it be that this| 
authority had not been given to any Senator on the floor, | 
he supposed it would be in order for the Secretary him-| 
self to make the explanation asked for, and which he| 
(Mr. C.} hoped would be entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. BROWN was opposed to an explanation on the part | 
of the Secretary of the Senate, suggested by the Senator} 
from Maryland. If the Senate permitted such a course 
to be pursued, it would grow into a precedent, and be|t 
claimed as a right in cases of a similar nature, by every 
officer of the House, from the highest to the lowest, on 
any imputation, either on anonymous newspaper authority, 
or from a partisan editor. He had listened in vain for | 
any specific allegations against the Secretary. 

Mr. CHAMBERS said he was altogether unconvinced 
by what had been said by the Senator from North Caro-| 
lina. If he could suggest any mode of proceeding more | 
likely to result in giving the Senate more accurate infor- 
mation of the truth or falsehood of the assertion now pro-| 
posed to be inquired into, that Senator should receive his 
acknowledgments. 


In such event, the course now pro- 
posed would be abandoned, and the better course of the 


Senator cheerfully substituted. But he offers no substi- 
tute, he protests against the one pursued, and would 
leave us to act on the charge and deny the means of ascer- | 
taining its truth. This is injustice to the individual offi- 
cer and the Senators. Candor and intelligence must} 
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perceive the injustice to ourselves. He hoped the Se- 
cretary was able to give a satisfactory explanation. Was 
it proper to refuse him the opportunity to do so? The 
Senate and the public might be disabused. Was it pro- 
er to prohibit it? Senators had the means of correct 
information; was it just to deny their application of these 
means? He thought not. The Senator from North Ca- 
rolina had alluded to the charge as the work of a partisan 
editor—a common newspaper slander. The Senator was 
mistaken in point of fact. The charge emanated from an 
officer holding a conspicuous position in the Government. 
The newspaper contained the letter in which the assertion 
was made, and he believed the printed copy was exact. 
The original letter, however, could be produced if its 
authenticity were doubted, and would be found to cor- 
respond. The charge, then, was a grave one. The 
source whence it originated was calculated to demand 
credit for its correctness, and the means for determining its 
truth perfectly accessible. No other mode had been sug- 
gested; and unless something more practicable should be 
proposed, he would submit a motion which the presiding 
officer had said would be in order—to permit the Secre- 
tary to make such explanations as he may desire to submit. 

Mr. BROWN disclaimed any intention of throwing any 
obstacles in the way of investigation; but expressed him- 
self decidedly adverse to the introduction of a practice 
which did not exist in any deliberative assembly, to ask 
officers to declare whether they were guilty or not of any 
allegation. The question was, he admitted, a grave one, 
but his object was to prevent the introduction of a prac- 
tice subversive of the dignity of this body. The proper 
test would be, in his opinion, the ballot box when the 
Senators should come to vote. 

Mr. HAYNE rose, and addressed himself to a point of 
misconception which it appeared to him existed in respect 
to the question. No Senator had, he conceived, a right 
to call on the Secretary to make explanations. Although, 


lif the motion were in order, he would rather he should do 


so; and that it was in order, he was inclined to believe, as 


| the Secretary had already, on more occasions than one, 


by permission, addressed the Senate in explanation. He 
hoped the Secretary’s explanation would be satisfactory, 
and, if it was his wish to make one, hoped he would be 
| permitted. 

The Secretary then intimating, through the President, 
a wish to address the Senate, and the wish being accorded 
by the general consent of the members, 

Mr. LOWRIE rose, and said that, strictly speaking, he 
had no explanation to give. That to the charge, as he un 
derstood it, he had nothing to give but a decided, and, he 
|must add, an indignant denial. The miserable publica 
tions on this subject he had not seen; he had heard of them, 
but he paid no attention to any thing from that source 
He would say, however, since he had acted as the Se cre- 
pois of the Senate, neither President Adams nor President 

Jackson had ever asked hima single question in relation to 
the actings of the Senate on nominations. He [Mr. L. 
made this statement without qualification, and a could 
with confidence appeal to 4 those gentlemen for its 
truth. I understand, said Mr. L., that there is a letter 
said to be from Mr. Lewis, stating that, on the 2d of March, 
|I told him that S. Simpson’s nomination would not be 
confirmed. On this point my recollection is this: On th 


| 2d of March I was notat the President’s till I took up the 


rejection of the nomination. near the 
Lewis just inside of the 
door, in the President’s house. He asked me some ques- 
tions about the proceedings of the Senate. Whathe 
ed me, or what | answered, I have not the most remot: 
recollection of. If he asked me whether I thought $ 
Simpson’s nomination would be confirmed, I certainly told 
him I thought it would not. I would have told him so the 
day it was made, or a month before it was made. Such 


But some time 


ask- 
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was my opinion, not derived, as these contemptible charges | ‘ is hoped will not be inte 


insinuate, from the members of the Senate. I appeal to 
every Senator who was here last session, whether [ men- 
tioned his name, or whether they mentioned his name in 
my hearing: but my opinion was derived from my own 
knowledge of his worthlessness and unfitness. Ina word, 
standing here in the presence of the Senate, I say the 
charge is untrue. I have too much self-respect to com- 
municate the proceedings of the Senate to any one; 1 am 
not yet thus prepared to disregard my oath of office, and 
every honorable sentiment, in the discharge of my public 
duty here. I rest the subject with these remarks. 

The ballot was then taken for Secretary, when there 
appeared— 

For Walter Lowrie, : : : 40 votes. 

Scattering, - - - - 1 

The Senate then balloted for a principal doorkeeper, 
when Mountjoy Bayly was re-elected without opposition. 

The Senate next proceeded to the election of an assist- 
ant doorkeeper, which occupied six different ballotings, 
as follows: 


Ist. 2d. 3d. 4th. Sth. 6th. 

For Mr. Shackford, 6 8 Ill 16 21 2% 

W.W. Watkins, 5 5 7 7 §*: 26 

S. P. Walker, 5 7 7 7 6 5 

J.H. Waggaman, 2 5 5 3 2 

A. R. Dowson, 4 3 2 

Jas. Young, 5 5 4 1 1 1 

Jas. Tims, 3 3 1 2 1 1 

J. F. Caldwell, 2 2 2 2 2 1 

Mr. Burdick, 1 1 1 

Thos. Fillebrown, 2 1 

Geo. Gilliss, 1 

E. W. Clarke, 1 1 

Wm. Hebb, 1 

H. V. Hill, 1 

C. Bestor, 1 l 

D. Butler, 1 

J. Coburn, 1 


Mr. Fitzpatrick, 2 2 1 
So Mr. Shackford, of Missouri, was elected assistant 
doorkeeper; and 


The several officers were sworn in by the President of 


the Senate. 
The Senate proceeded to the election of a chaplain, 
which occupied two ballotings, and resulted as follows: 


Ist. 2d. 

For the Rev. Mr. Durbin, 19 23 
Rev. Mr. Hatch, 10 13 

Rev. Mr. Woolford, 6 4 


Rev. Mr. Thomas 5 
The Rev. Mr. Durbin, of Kentucky, was accordingly 
elected chaplain on the part of the Senate. 
The Senate then spent a short time in executive busi- 
ness; and then 
Adjourned. 


Tusespay, Decemper 20. 

WEST INDIA TRADE. 
Mr. HOLMES rose, and said that his attention had been 
directed to a paragraph in the President’s message at the 
commencement of this session, and, from its indefinite 


character, he should be compelled to make it the basis of 


some resolutions of inquiry. The paragraph to which he 
alluded would be found on the fourth page of the message, 
which he would take the liberty to read, and which was as 
follows: * 


** Of the claims upon England, it is unnecessary to speak, 


‘further than to say that the state of things to which their | 


* prosecution and denial gave rise, has been succeeded by 
‘arrangements productive of mutual good feelings and 
‘amicable relations between the two countries, which it 
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trupted® One of these arrange- 
‘ments is that relating to the colonial trade, which was 
‘communicated to Congress at the last session; and al- 
‘though the short period during which it has been in force 
* will not enable me to form an accurate judgment of its 
‘ operation, there is every reason to believe that it will 
‘ prove highly beneficial. The trade thereby authorized 
‘has employed te the 30th September last upwards of 
‘thirty thousand tons of American, and fifteen thousand 
‘tons of foreign shipping in the outward voyages, and in 
‘the inward nearly an equal amount of American, and 
‘twenty thousand only of foreign tonnage. Advantages, 
‘too, have resulted to our agricultural interests from the 
‘state of the trade between Canada and our territories and 
‘States bordering on the St. Lawrence and the lakes, 
‘which may prove more than equivalent to the loss sus- 
‘tained by the discrimination made to favor the trade of 
‘the Northern colonies with the West Indies.” 

It seems then to be admitted, said Mr. H., that we on 
the Atlantic have sustained a loss, which it is supposed 
is to be made up to the agricultural interestson our in- 
terior waters. The amount of this loss, and particularly 
its proportion to the State of Maine, which I have the 
honor, in part, to represent, is one subject of my inquiry. 
Thirty thousand tons of American shipping is but a pit- 
tance of what has hitherto been concerned annually in 
this trade. The President’s proclamation opening the 
trade to the British, was of the 5th October, 1830, and 
about two months after, I believe, (for in this I speak 
from recollection, ) the trade was open to us. Up to the 
30th September, this trade had been open to the British 
a year minus five days, and to us ten months; and during 
| these periods the American outward tonnage had been 
| thirty thousand, and the British fifteen thousand, and the 
inward had been American something less, and British 
twenty thousand only. Now, what can the President 
mean’ Before Mr. McLane’s arrangement, this trade had 
formed a regular channel; our products had been trans- 
ported in our own vessels to St. Bartholomew, a Swedish 
island, and St. Thomas, a Danish island, where they were 
deposited, and where they were taken by British trans- 
| portation to their islands for consumption. In the year end- 
ling 30th September, 1830, this transportation stood thus— 
' 





Outward. American tonnage. Foreign, 
| Swedish West Indres, 19,960 000 
| Danish do. SL.535 000 
| British do. 2,395 000 
| Newfoundland, 1,523 000 
| British American colonies, 117,171 214,267 Br. 
Tons, 193,584 214,267 


The tonnage employed to supply the Swedish and Dan- 
jish West Indies for their consumption must have been 
itrifling indeed. Nearly the whole of this one hundred and 
ninety-three thousand five hundred and eighty-four tons of 
|American, and two hundred and fourteen thousand two 
lhundred and sixty-seven tons of British shipping must 
jhave been employed in furnishing the British American 
icolonies. Now, if, in twelve months for the British, 
jand ten for the Amcrican navigation, only thirty thousand 
tons of the former, and fifteen thousand of the latter, have 
|been employed in the outward, and much less of the for- 
|mer, and about one-fourth more of the latter, in the inward 
\trade, what a dismal falling off do we here witness’ If 
ithe Atlantic States have, by this ‘* arrangement,” suffered 
}such a diminution of their tonnage for more than an equi- 
valent to the inhabitants on the lake’ and on the St. Law- 
rence, and it is right that our interests should be thus 
sacrificed to theirs, it is but fair that we, the sufferers, should 
know what that equivalent is, whether it is commercial or 
political 
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Further, sir, in recurring to the negotiation in this af-|custom-houses in those continental colonies, thus perform- 
fair, it seems that, on our part, every thing was yielded, |ing voyages circuitous on paper, but in fact direct. 
and in the humblest terms of concession. The Earl of vesolved, That the President be requested to inform 
Aberdeen triumphantly quotes Mr. McLane upon him-|the Senate what are the duties paid on British American 
self, thus: ‘* It (the measure of the American Congress) | vessels and their cargoes respectively in British ports in 
concedes in its terms all the power in the negotiation of|the West Indies and the other British American colonies, 
the colonial trade, and authorizes the President to con- distinguishing between the West Indies and the other 
fer on British subjects all those privileges, as well in the |colonies, and between American and British vessels, and 
circuitous as the direct voyage, which Great Britain has|the produce of the United States and of the colonies. 
at any time demanded or desired.” Soit seems we have} On motion of Mr. SMITH, the resolutions were or- 
yielded every thing, permitted, nay, solicited Great Britain | dered to be printed. 
to prescribe the terms, and the consequence has been, as 
every one might have expected, a dead loss to our navi- THE TARIFF—DUTIES ON TEAS. 
gating interest. 

I have, sir, another inquiry which I wish to propose. 
It has been intimated that this trade has taken this course: 
our productions are subjected to a much higher duty in 
the British West Indies than in their North American pro-| The Committee on Finance, to which were referred the 
vinces. We are excluded from carrying from these pro-| memorials of the importers and dealers in teas, of New 
vinces to their West Indies. To avoid this duty charge-}| York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Pittsburg, report: 


able from our ports direct to the West Indies, the British} ‘That the memorialists pray, that in case Congress shall 
vessel Obtains a clearance, say from Halifax or St. John’s, | contemplate any reduction in the duties on teas, that such 
and clears from a port in the United States to a British |reduction may be made to take effect from and after the 
continental port, sails directly to the Ww est Indies, enters }31st December of the present year; being the same time 
under this clearance from Halifax or St. John’s, and thus|at which the act of the 20th May, 1830, entitled ‘An act 
avoids the high duty on our products from our ports to|to reduce the duties on coffee, tea, and cocoa,” will take 
the West Indies direct. If such a practice is going on, it| effect on teas: their object being that whenever reduc- 
at once, and totally, excludes our participation in the|tion in the duties on teas may be made, that it may operate 
whole trade. : _ _ {simultaneously with the said act of May, 1830. 

_One other inquiry is embraced by the resolutions which} The committee deemed it proper to consult the Secre- 
1 intend to offer. it appears by Mr. McLane’s despatches | tary of the Treasury on the subject, and particularly as to 
to the Secretary of State, that Mr. Herries, President of | the effect an immediate reduction of the duties would have 
the Board of Trade, had presented a proposition for a|on the finances of the nation. His answer, they ask per- 
modification of the tariff on importation into those British | mission to submit as part of their report. 
colonies, in which he had exhibited a schedule of the} The committee are fully aware of the inconvenience 
present and proposed duties. Mr. McLane, in his letter| which must arise to commercial men, by frequent changes 
of the 22d November, 1830, indulges a hope of relaxation | in the duties. ‘They are constrained, however, to report 
of the proposed duties, and this is the last we hear on the|that it is inezpedient to act on the subject of the me- 
subject. Part of my purpose is to ascertain what are the | morials at this time. 
duties now chargeable in the British colonies. 

On the whole, sir, this subject is involved in too much 
mystery. Maine, it is feared, has lost a valuable portion December 15, 1831. 
of her territory in exchange for Rouse’s Point, in New| Sir: I had the honor to receive yesterday your letter 
York. If, in addition to this, a large amount of her ton-|of the 14th instant, accompanied by a memorial of sundry 
nage is to be dismantled to benefit this and other large|merchants of New York, praying that any further con- 
States, let us know how, why, and wherefore; and for| templated reduction in the duties on tea may take effect 
this purpose I offer the following resolutions: on the Ist of January, 1832. , 

Resolved, ‘That the President be requested to cause to} In answer to your request that I would state the effect 
be communicated to the Senate the number of vessels,|}upon the revenue of a reduction of the duties on teas 
and their tonnage and cargoes, which have cleared from}to certain rates which have been proposed by persons en- 
any ports in the United States to any port or place in| gaged in the tea trade, to go into operation at the time 
the British American colonies since the President’s pro-| above mentioned, I beg leave to state, generally, that such 
clamation of 5th October, 1830; distinguishing those, if|a reduction could not be made without materially disturb- 
any, which cleared for such port and place, ‘*and a mar-|ing the estimates presented in the late annual report from 
ket,” or for a British port or place, or some other port or| this department on the state of the finances, nor consist- 
place; distinguishing, also, American from foreign ton-/ently with the views entertained as to the entire payment 
nage, and also the entries of all vessels from any British| of the debt on or before the Sd of March, 1833. 
colonial port, with their cargoes, since the above a Without more precise information than the department 
mation; distinguishing the tonnage as above, and designat-| possesses of the quantity of tea in store, it is difficult to 
ing the British port or place from whence the cargoes furnish the details you request. The quantity, however, 
were imported. E be supposed to be greater than it otherwise would 


The Senate then proceeded to the consideration of the 
following report, made yesterday from the Committee on 
Finance: 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, 


Resolved, That the President be requested to inform] be, in consequence of the mutual desire, both of the im- 
the Senate what amount of American and foreign tonnage | porter and the retail dealer, to preserve as much as pos- 
(distinguishing them) has been cleared for, and entered |sible of the importation for the benefit of the reduced 
from, the Swedish and Danish West Indies, since the Presi-| duties which are to take effect on the 1st of January next. 
dent’s proclamation of the 5th October, 1830, with the} It will appear from the statement herewith transmitted, 
kind and amount of the cargoes. that the proposed reduction would be attended with a pro- 

Resolved, That the President be requested to inform) bable diminution in the revenue, varying from half a mil- 
the Senate whether, since his proclamation of the 5th|lion downwards, according to the quantity of tea which 
October, 1850, British vessels have cleared from the United | may be found actually in store on the 1st of January. 
States for any port in the British continental colonies in| It is believed, moreover, that the principal benefits of 
America, and have sailed directly to the British West In-|the proposed reduction would be conferred on the im- 
dies, by virtue of clearances previously obtained from] porter rather than the consumer. If, as is understood to 
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be the fact, there is a small quantity of tea in the hands of 
the retail dealers, it might not follow that the prices either 
of that now in bond, or of that srdered for importation, 
would fall in proportion to the reduction; whereas, the 
importer can suffer neither loss nor inconvenience from 
the operation of a law, with a view to which his business 
has been regulated for more than a year past. . 

The department is not satisfied—though upon this point 
Ido not wish to be considered as expressing a positive 
opinion—that it will be expedient at any time to reduce 
the duties on teas materially lower than the rates of Janu- 
ary next. These duties will not be sufficiently high to 
affect, in any sensible degree, the consumption of the 
article; and though diminished upon an importation equal 
to that of 1830, from $2,049,342 02 to $898,974 46, as 
will be seen in the accompanying statement, yet they 
will always be a safe source of revenue. In a general re- 
vision of the tariff, Congress will find a great convenience 
in drawing the revenue from as few articles as may be 
consistent with the interests of the community, instead of 
being subjected to the necessity of spreading it over 
numerous commodities; and there are cogent reasons why 
any further reduction on teas should await such general 
revision of the existing duties as the state of the finances 
and public expenditure may call for. The memorial is 
herewith returned. 

Any further reduction which it may then be found ex- 
pedient to make, may be readily adapted, both in amount 
and in time, to the interests and convenience of the im- 
porters. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your obedi- 
ent servant, 





LOUIS McLANE, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
‘The Hon. S. Surtnu, 
Chairman of the Committee on Finance, Senate. 


A STATEMENT exhibiting the quantity of tea import- 
ed during the year 1830, after deducting that which 
was exported entitled to drawback, and the duties 
thereon, calculated at the present rates, at the rates 
payable after the Ist January, 1832, and at the rates 
proposed by certain importers. 








— WH a a — 
Quantity in} Pre sent duty.|New duty when|Duty prepos- 
1830, imported in A-| ed by certain 
mericanvessels| importers. 
after Ist Janu-| 
ary, 1832. 
i 
cts, cts, ets. 
Bohea 148,925}12 17,871 OO} 4 5,957 00; 2 2.978 50 
Souchong 1,607,222|25 401,805 50)10 160,722 20, 3 48,216 66 
Hyson skin 1,314,229|28 367,984 12|12 157,707 48! 4 52/569 16 
Hyson and 
Y. Hyson 2,812,646/40 1,125,058 40]18 506,276 28) 6 168,758 76 
Imperial 73,246|50 136,623 0:/25 68,311 50:10 27,324 60 











$6,156,268 | K 2,049,342 02 


974 45) £299,847 63 





The report being read, 

Mr. WEBSTER said that he did not rise to oppose the 
acceptance of the report. Under all circumstances it 
might, he thought, be as well to accept it, and put the 
matter at rest. Nevertheless, he was of opinion the com- 
mittee ought to have come to a different conclusion. 
The present moment was exceedingly favorable to a fur- 
ther reduction of duties on teas. By the provisions of the 
act of 1830, a considerable reduction is now to take place 
on the Ist of next month, and is to apply to teas already 
imported, but then in bond, as well as to teas imported 
after that period. 
law, nearly all the teas in the country were now in bond, 


and if a further reduction of duties be intended, this seems | 
the very time to give it effect, or, by applying to the great} point I do not wish to be considered as express 


The Tariff— Duties on Teas. 


In consequence of this provision of} diate answer. 


[Senate. 


mass of the teas already in the country, as well as to fu- 
ture importations, the reduction would operate with great 
equality, and prevent that injustice which often happens 
to holders and importers of commodities from sudden 
reduction of duties. He believed there was quite time 
enough to have accomplished this desirable object, if it 
had met the concurrence of the treasury, and had re- 
ceived the profffpt’action of the committee. 

But the Secretary of the Treasury had expressed the 
opinion that no further reduction of duties in this article 
ought to take place; and his [Mr. W.’s} main object in 
rising was to prevent that opinion from being received 
as the unanimous opinion of all those who might be called 
on to act on the subject. He, for one, certainly was quite 
of another way of thinking. He thought that a further 
anda very large reduction of duties on teas ought to be 
made, and to be made as soon as might be consistent with 
justice and equity to the dealers in the article. It is im- 
possible that this question should not come before Con- 
gress. It would certainly be agitated. The golden op- 
portunity for disposing of it, as it seemed to him, in a 
manner satisfactory to all interests, had been presented, 
and had been lost, and he greatly regretted it. 

Mr. SMITH called for the reading of one of the memo- 
rials, in order that the Senate might better understand 
the object the memorialists had in view. One of the me- 
morials was then read by the Secretary. 

Mr. S. then observed that, in May, 1830, an act was 
passed reducing the duties on teas to about one-half of 
the then ex'sting duty, to take effect from the Ist of 
| January coming. Now, said Mr. S., the object of these 
| memorials is to have it settled, that if any reduction of the 
{duties on teas be made, that such reduction shall take 
| effect simultaneously with that provided for under the ex- 
isting law. The petitioners have shown to the commit- 
tee, said Mr. 8., that the holders of teas have suffered to 
the amount of two millions of dollars, in consequence of 
being kept in a state of suspense by Congress tampering 
| so frequently with the subject, no law having effectually 
taken place till May, 183U, although the proposition to 
reduce the duties on teas had frequently been agitated. 
| When the memorials were referred to the committee, they 
took up the subject with the most favorable impressions, 
and with the fullest intention to bestow on it the speediest 
action; but, on mature deliberation, it had been coftsider- 
ed that it would be impossible, at this late period of the 
month, to act on it so as to get a bill through both Houses 
of Congress before the 1st of January. A very respect- 
able deputation from the memorialists, said Mr. S., at- 
tended the committee, and they had been perfectly satis- 
fied that the objects they had in view could not now be 
carried into effect. Many gentlemen of the other House, 
and some of this, remarked Mr. S., would not consent to 
act on a bill of the nature contemplated by the memo- 
rialists, without going into the whole subject of the tariff. 

Under these circumstances, the committee had been 
compelled to report, as they had done, that it was inex 
pedient at this time to act on the subject. He (Mr. S.] 
was in favor of a considerable reduction of the duties on 
teas, to take effect after the public debt shall have been 
paid. He did not differ materially with the gentleman 
from Massachusetts: he agreed with him that a further 
reduction of the duties was necessary; he would even re- 
duce the duties to a greater degree than asked for by the 
petitioners themselves. The Senator from Massachusetts 
disagreed with the Secretary of the Treasury. ‘The Se- 
cretary, said Mr. S., had given no opinion on the subject. 
| The committee had addressed a letter to him, stating the 
views of the memorialists, and the necessity of an imme- 

An answer had been returned the very 
| next day ; and what did the Secretary say‘ 
‘*The department is not satisfied—though upon this 
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duce the duties on teas materially lower than the rates of |immediately on the subject of the memorials without in- 


January next.” 


How far the Secretary was in favor of a reduction of 


duties on teas, he could not say; but he, for one, would 
be willing to take off the duties altogether, not only on 
teas, but on many other articles not necessary for the en- 
couragement of American industry. He had no conceal- 
ment of his views as to the tariff; he was prepared, or 
nearly so, to report a modification of it, though he did 
not know if the Committee on Finance had a right to in- 
terfere with the subject. It was their appropriate duty, 
to be sure, but the business had been taken from under 
their control since the year 1828, and confided to the 
Committee on Manufactures. If the Senate would con- 
fide the business to the Committee on Finance, he would 
pledge himself that a bill would be speedily reported for 
the reduction of the duties on articles of importation. 

Mr. CLAY rose, and said, that when the report was 
presented by the chairman of the committee, he under- 
stood that it was against any further reduction of the du- 
ties on tea, in conformity to what seemed to be the opi- 
nion of the Secretary of the Treasury. ‘The committee, 
he was glad now to learn, only thought it impracticable 
to effect the reduction by the Ist of January, but were 
in favor of reducing the duty. The intention of the me- 


morialists from New York and Philadelphia, to which he | 


was disposed to assent, was to have the reduction of the 
duty take place on the 1st of January next. But this 
was not the exclusive time to which the memorialists con- 
fined their petition. Their object was to have the reduc- 
tion take place as early as possible. And if it could not 
be effected at the time first mentioned, the Ist of Febru- 
ary, or even the Ist day of March, would meet their 
wishes. 
occasional parcels taken out for immediate consumption, 
would have remained in the custom-house until that act 
should take effect, if it was not before the 1st of Februa- 
ry or March, and thus their object would be substantially 
attained. This, however, said Mr. C., was not the most 
important aim of the memorials. The principal motive in 
presenting them was to ascertain the sentiments of Con- 


gress in relation to a further and definitive reduction of 


the duty, with the view to the regulation of their commer- 
cial operations, and on this point they were left totally in 
suspense by the report of the committee. No gentleman, 
continued Mr. C. in answer to the Senator from Mary- 
land, who has reflected on the subject, as connected 
with the financial interests of the country, would believe 
that a retention of the duty was necessary to effect the 
payment of the national debt by the day which had been 
designated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

It was impossible to consider the reduction of the duty 
on this article alone, without examining the great and im- 
portant question of the tariff in general, which embraced 
the leading interests of the country within its scope. 
The unimportant as well as important articles included in 
the tariff must come into consideration. Those which 
were protected, as well as those which were unprotected, 
by our present system of policy, demanded their due share 
of our consideration. It would be impossible to examine 
one article separately, without taking into consideration 
the connexion which it bore with others which were 
equally subject to duties, nor without considering the 
whole system of protection and revenue of the country. 
But if there were any one article which might be consi- 
dered distinctly, that article was tea, which, if we take its 
almost universal consumption into view, must be regarded 
as one of the necessaries of life. The gentleman who 
submitted the report stated that he did not intend to an- 
nounce the determination of the committee, much less of 


the Senate, as being indisposed to the granting of a further 


reduction. 


The tea now in bond, with the exception of 


convenience or injury. He did not wish to prevent the 
|introduction of the bill which the chairman of the commit- 
tee had proposed in relation to the total reduction of the 
duty on this article. 

But that Senator had stated as his individual opinion, 
and not that of the committee, that the reduction of the 
\duty ought not to take effect until the liquidation of the 
jnational debt. He [Mr. C.] would, in reply, observe, 
jthat if the Senator did intend to defer it until the whole 
jdehf, including the three per cent., was paid, he might 
perhaps have to wait much longer than he supposed. It 
could, said Mr. C., be easily shown that it was not neces- 
sary to effect the payment of the entire debt by the time 
proposed, to retain any part of the duty upon tea. The 
debt may be discharged by the 4th March, 1835, and the 
duty be now reduced or repealed in toto. He hoped, 
j however, that few would be found willing to sanction the 
improvident project of paying off a capital yielding only 
jvaree per cent. by the appropriation of a capital worth six 
per cent., and raising this capital by an unnecessary con- 
tinuance of burden a which the consumption of the 
country might be relieved. The report submitted yes- 
terday by the committee being now explained to settle 
nothing but that a bill could not be got through the two 
Houses to take effect on the Ist of January next, he was 
not disposed, with that explanation, to call for any expres- 
sion of the opinion of the Senate, but would acquiesce in 
any disposition of the report. 

Having placed a different construction on the report, 
especially after perusing the accompanying letter of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, he had intended to make a 
proposition, which he would not now submit. Whilst he 
was decidedly in favor of a substantial preservation of the 
system of protection, he was ready to concur in any mea- 
sure of relief to the country not inconsistent with it. 
And he did not think that the object of paying off the 
whole public debt by a precise day in the year 1833, 
ought to delay, for one moment, the repeal of duties 
on objects not falling within the scope of that system. 
Having made this explanation, he would not further trou- 
ble the Senate. 

Mr. HAYNE said, if gentlemen had suffered the ques- 
uon to be taken on this report without debate, he would 
have been content to give his silent vote in its favor. Th 
only question presented by the report was, whether it was 
expedient to pass a bill greatly to reduce the duties on 
teas, to take effect on the Ist of January next. He con- 
curred with the committee, that such a measure would not 
be expedient, even if it were practicable. But, said Mr. 
H., as gentlemen who have addressed the Senate have not 
confined themselves to this question, but have gone into 
an explanation of some of their views with respect to the 
proposed modification of the tariff, (a modification of some 
sort being admitted on all hands to have become neces- 
sary,) it was perhaps proper that he should also express 
his opinion, in order to ‘* exclude the conclusion’’ that 
there was a general concurrence in all the views which 
had been presented in the report, or by the gentlemen 
who had favored the Senate with their sentiments. It was 
certainly desirable that there should be no misunderstand 
ing on this subject, either here or elsewhere, and he was 
most anxious that, so far as his own views were concerned, 
and, perhaps, he might add, the views of those with whom 
he usually acted on such questions, gentlemen should 
not delude themselves with the belief that any modifica- 
tion of the tariff would be at all satisfactory, which should 
inot be effected on the broad principle of perfect justic: 
land equality. The chairman of the committee [Mr 
|\Smrrn]} had told us that he was not only prepared great!) 
ito reduce the duties upon tea, but upon all other articles 





To this explanation he was not disposed to|which did not enter into competition with our manufac- 
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tures; he spoke of imposing upon such witht what he! 
was pleased to call pro forma duties, while the obnoxious 
articles, by which 1 presume he meant the protected arti- 
cles, were to remain subject to other, and, of course, 
higher—perhaps the existing—rate of duties. The gen- 
tleman had referred, in illustration of his views, to a bill 
reported by himself last year for the reduction of ten mil- 

lions of taxes. Against the scheme embraced in that bill, 
Mr. H. felt himself bound, now and at all times, to enter 
his earnest and decided protest. What was that scheme? 
Why, that from all articles of luxury the taxes should be 
taken off entirely, while from artic les of absolute nece ssity 
they were to remain undiminished—articles consumed by 
the rich were to come into the country duty free, while 

articles consumed by the poor were to be burdened with 
exorbitant taxation. ‘The rich man was to drink his costly 
Ww ine s, and his family to be ar rayed in fine silks, withe ut 
pay: ing one cent towards the e xpenses of the Government, 

while the poor man was to be heavily taxed on the coarse 

woollens which were to shield himself and his family from 
the winter’s cold. Now, could a system of taxation, rest- 
ing on such principles, be seriously defended? Could it 


be tolerated in a free country, and a liberal and enlighten-! 


edage? He trusted not. There is another objection to 
this scheme, which was to his mind equally conclusive— 
it was, that by it the duties were to be taken off from what 
was called the unprotected articles—articles, too, of rene- 
ral consumption, (and which, according to the acknow- 
ledged princip sles of political ec onomy, and the common 
consent of all mankind, are the prope: r subjects for taxa- 
tion, ) and the entire revenue of the country was to be 
raised upon the protec ted article s—uponc ottons, woolle ns, 
and iron—articles of nec: ssity, on which enormous duti es| 
are now imposed——duti es which operate asa heavy tax on| 


certain portions of the count ry, and certain branches of 
ndustry, and as a bor inty to other portions of the country, 
al other branches of industry. 
Ag 


gansta system so unjust, unequal, and oppressive, the! 

. . - 1 . 
tax-paying px ople of the United States, those 
no portion of the bounties of the 
people of the Southern State 


who receive 
protecting system, the 
s, those whom 2 he in part re- 
presented on this floor, must forever _ e Let 


net 
ny gentlen 


ian ** lay the flattering unction to his soul,’ 

hat these people would be sat tistied with any arrange- 
ment of the tariff which shall a 
ringing down the anes to the true revenue standard, 
lc raising no more money from duties than may be ne- 
cessary for the just purposes of Government, and to 
this amount from duties to be arranged on fiir and 


arranged 1imr and 


t 





ca i 
principles-—a reasonable ad valorem duty on all articl S 
protected or unprote cted—a system which shall be based 
on the great principle of equal benefits and equal bur- 
cgens. Such a system 


cil ine people to the operation of the tar ff, or quict the 


liscontents which had sprung out of the existing, unjust 
ind oppressive system. 


, and such only, could ever recon- 


Phere was one remark made by the 
Kentucky, [Mr. Ciay,] which met his 
it was, that this system could not be sati 
by taking up a sin 

ting separate ly upon that. Th 
the true rule, when he said, that, to d 
tion proper on any given article, you! 
nsive view of the whole system. Not] 
said Mr. H., than that, in order to 

ight to be 7. j Must also inquire what 
on should | ule upon wines, silks, and spices. 
It was utterly imp ‘sible to determine the reduction pro- 


per to be made upon these articles, without also taking 





ele article—as te 


upon tea, you 





into consideration what reduction should be made upon 
cottons, woollens, and iron We must take a large an 
mprehensive view of the whole subject, and examine 


] ’ whether prot ected or inprot ote d, 
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we can decide wisely or justly as to the extent of the re- 
duction to be made upon each. 

There was another or which fell from that gentle- 
man, in which he [Mr. H.] entirely concurred; it was, 
that it was more important doa the proposed reduction of 
duties should take effect at an early day, than that the 
public debt should be extinguished on the 4th March, 1833, 
as suggested by the Secretary of the Treasury. He was 
one of those (as was well known to the Se nate) who had 
been, for years past, constantly pressing for the speedy 
extinction of the public debt. But this was not because 
he considered the small amount which remained of that 
debt as any very grievous burden on the country, but 
because he hoped that when the public debt should be 
extinguished, there would no longer remain any excuse 


jor apology for keeping up the enormous duties under 


which those whom he represented, as well as the people 
|of other portions of the country, had been borne down. 
But if the question was presented to him, whether the 
taxes should be kept up for two years longer, in order to 
extinguish the debt, ona given day, or be immediately re- 
duced, he should go for the reduction, even though the 
payment of the debt should be made in three annual i 
stalments instead of being entirely paid off in one year. 
The most important consideration, in his estimation—-more 
important, he was persuaded, at this time, than all others 
put together, was, that there should be an immediate re- 
duction of the public burdens, and that the duties should, 
as speedily as possible, be brought down to the lowest 
amount necessary to provide for the expenditures of the 
Government, on proper an 1d constitutional objects. Until 
this is done, it is in vain to hope that the ps ople will ever 
be reconciled to the ope ration of this system, and should 
we bea ble to effect it, the 
move d, an d peace arn 1 ha 
restored. 

Mr. CHAMBERS 


( ly antage to « 
} 





causes of discontent will be re- 
rmony will once more be happily 


said he did not perceive a possible 
ither of the several interests alluded to in 
del yate, which could arise from a vote of concurrence 
with the committee. The re] 
gests no course of policy; invi 
erard to the contir 


no opinion; sug 
-omm itn ent by the 


Senate in re reduction of the 





*| duty on tea As now expla 
} 
‘ 


he fact, that such an act as th 





it ase 
me »morialists a ask for, 
cannot be pressed through Congress within the period 








certe 








limited by the memorial. ‘The committee did not intend 
it to have any influence a tever upon the question of a 
or total repeal of the duty. In this view of the 
subject, it would acco ai slish the object of the committee, 
te) allow t} renort t lie n the table ‘ fectuall ag t 
LO AlIOW The report to ie On tile tabie, aS errectuaily as to 
adopt it by the resolution now before the Senate. A con- 
= ’ } 1 } +4 1 
trarv course might have the effe« » embarrass the Senate 





in its future 
cation of th 


acuion ee this su 


ct, by a technical appli- 
rule wl 


i prohibits the consideration of a 
subject a second sete, ‘af er a previous disposition of it the 
same session. The committee say it is ine xpedient now 
to legislate, thereby, ss seems, intending r the interval be- 
tween the re port : and the lst of J anuary ; but it may well 
be conten led at a future day, that now will apply to any 
part and all of the session. He ¢ ainly an ticip ated the 
appearance of this question at a Gehiens period of the ses- 
i i d to avoid any possible 








Sion, au 


ruic. 
"|" ’ } . ; on : : 
inere were, however, more 
to urge the propriety of the dis 


lifficulty from the 


mportant considerations 
he proposed to 
make of the report. The committee set forth the nature 
and object of the memorial, that they had addressed a 
letter to the Secret: ary” of the Tre asury, 


position 





inviting a disclo 
INVIUNL a GIscio 





sure of his views in reg ard to the prob tbl effect on th 
finances; they re fer to hi etter in answer, which is given 
at large, and con sg Githont entering into any argu 
ment, that it is ine xpedic nt now to legislate upon the 
subject In his letter, the Secretary give oOpmnon i 
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pos:tive terms, that it is not : expedient t to re duce the duty 
on tea before March, 1833, and an opinion, not positive, 
that the policy of reducing it at any time thereafter is, at 
least, questionable. He was pleased to hear the chair- 
man ‘of the committee unequivocally dissent from this last 
Opinion. For himself, he was directly opposed both to 
the positive opinion, and the opinion not positive; but he} 
did not rise to discuss that matter. His object was, to! 
leave the way open for a future discussion, unprejudiced | 
by what should be done with this report. 

Upon this statement, then, he submitted to the commit- 
tee, whether the publication of their report, with the 
letter of the Secretary, which, although not adopted in 
terms by the language of the report, is yet referred to as 
a document proper to be considered, and against the 
doctrines of which no exception is taken—he submitted 
to the Senate, whether the putting forth such a paper 
would not be likely to create the belief that the Secreta- 
ry’s argument and reasons were the foundation upon which 
the conclusion of the committee rested. And whether, 
if the Senate were to vote its concurrence, it would not 
be received as an acquiescence with the opinions of the 
Secretary. As the actual state of opinion in the Senate 


was probably of a character quite opposed to such acqui- 
escence, and as such an effect on public sentiment was not 
designed or desired, he would propose what seemed tol i 
be the effectual means of preventing it. He therefore | 
moved to lay the report with the memorial on the table. 

The report was laid on the table accordingly. 


anim | 
Wepwespay, Decemser 21. 
THE TARIFF. | 

Mr. POINDEXTER laid the following resolutions on 
the table: 

1. Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be instruct-| 
ed to inquire into the expediency of fixing a rate of duties 
on foreign imports, not to exceed on any article imported | 
into the United States more than twenty per cent. ad 
valorem, and not to reduce the duty on any article so im-} 
ported below ten per cent. ad valorem; and to arrange | 
such duties, having regard to all the great interests of the | 
country, so as to produce a nett revenue of not less than 
fifteen millions of dollars annu: ally. 

2. Resolved, That the said committee be further instruct- 
ed to inquire into the expediency of giving effect and ope- 
ration to said system of duties on the 30th day of June next 

THE BRITISH COLONIAL TRADE. 


The resolutions offered yesterday by Mr. Hormes, 
asking further information of the President of the U nited | 
States, in relation to the British West India colonial trade, 
were taken up. 

Mr. WEBSTER said the resolution asked information 
on a subject which was as yet involved in uncertainty, 
and on which further information was highly necessary 
and ‘mportant. He made these remarks as a preface to 
an amendment of the resolution which he was about to 
propose. Some time since, measures had been taken, and 
negotiations entered. into, the object of which was to 
place our commercial intercourse with the British Ameri- 
can colonies on terms of reciprocal advantages. This 
negotiation had failed; and the endeavors to make such | 
arrangements and fix the duties on either part on some 
equal basis, so thatthe duties imposed on American vessels 
entering the British colonial ports should be no higher 
than those imposed on their own vessels, were then inef- 
fectual. The object of that proposed arrangement was 
for the benefit of commerce as well as navigation. ‘The 
British Government not consenting to comply with terms 
which that administration conceived just and necessary, 
the navigation was, by direction of the Executive, aban- 
doned; since which period an arrangement has been 
completed, in conformity with instructions given by the 


The cn ——The British Colonial Trade. 
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Gov ernment —_ to the “minister at the court of St. 
James; given, sir, in terms and in a temper which may 
very properly become the subject of public éxamination 
and comment here; I say, sir, of public examination and 
comment. 

There is at least a large portion of the commercial com- 
munity, who have felt, and seriously felt, the inconvenience 
lof the present arrangement. The resolution submitted 
by the gentleman from Maine asks for important informa- 
tion on the subject; but there ‘are some particulars which, 
if known, would enable the Senate to understand more 
clearly the effect which the present arrangement has had 
on our commerce, and which are not embraced in the 
call. The resolution does not ask the President to state 
the months in which such clearances were respectively 
made, and whether from British colonial ports or British 
West India ports, which it is equally important that the 
Senate should understand as the particulars mentioned in 
the resolution. Immediately on the annunciation of the 
arrangement entered into by Mr. McLane with the British 
negotiators, a bill was entered into the British Parliament, 
the object of which was to enhance the duties on those 
articles of commerce which were carried by our vessels 
to the coionies, which would, if adopted, produce an im 
| portant change in the trade to the colonies, and serious 
injuries would result to the commercial interest. 

The State of Maine exported a great quantity of lumber 
|(and ship timber) to the British colonies previous to this 


larrangement, in her own vessels; but since that time the 


trade had been almost exclusively carried on by British 
;merchants i in British vessels. This was true with re gard 
lto most articles exported from the New England States, 
with the exception of live stock, which was still exported 
from Connecticut,and perhaps some elsewhere, in Ameri- 
can vessels; therefore the object of the resolution, as 
| proposed to be amended, is to learn in what employment 
jour ships had been engaged since the commercial treaty 
went into operation. Before this arrangement, our ships 
iwent a longer and more circuitous voyage than those of 
England; but our profits were also ‘much greater, by 
\trading withthe British colonies through the neutral p sorts, 
than those of British vessels employed i in the direct trade. 
Mr. W. said he conceived the information requested by 
ithe resolution insufficient to enable the Senate to ascertain 


\the precise bearing which the present arrangement has 


had upon our commerce, and submitted the following 
amendment, which was agreed to by the gentleman from 
| Maine, and adopted as part of the resolutions, as follows 

** And state the months in which such clearances wert 
respectively made, and whether from British colonial port 
or from British West India ports;’ 

Which amendment was inserted immediately following 
the words ‘‘since the President’s proclamation, 5th Oct 
ber, 1830.” 

After some conversation between Mr. Hotmes and Mr 
Smirn, the resolutions were laid on the table, on the pro 
mise of the latter gentleman to call them up again to-morrow 


The resolutions submitted yesterday by Mr. Pors 
DEXTER, were, on his motion, ordered to be printed. 

Agreeably to notice given, Mr. POINDEXTER aske 
and obtained leave to bring in a bill concerning Panett ‘ 
Randolph, daughter and only surviving child of Thomas 
Jefferson, decease ‘d; which was twice read, and referr 
to a select committee, cons'sting of Mr. PornpEXxTER, Mr 
Cray, Mr. Tyrzer, Mr. Hart, and Mr. WessTenr. 


THE BRITISH COLONIAL TRADE. 

Mr. SMITH, agreeably to his promise of yesterday, 
called up for consideration the following resolutions of 
Mr. Houmes, as amended by Mr. Wessrer. 

Resolved, ‘That the President be requested 
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be communicated tO the Senate the number of vessels, and 
their tonnage and cargoes, which have cleared from any 
ports in the Unjted States to any port or place in the 
British American colonies since the President’s proclama- 
tion of Sth Uctober, 1830, and state the months in which 
such clearances were respectively made; and whether 
from British colonial ports, or British West India ports— 
distinguishing those, if any, which cleared for such ports 
and place, ‘‘and a market,” or for a British port or place, | 
or some other port or place; distinguishing, also, American | 
from foreign’ tonnage, and also the entries of all vessels} 
from any British colonial port, with their cargoes, since} 
the above proclamation; distinguishing the tonnage as! 
above, and designating the British port or place from) 
whence the cargoes were imported. 

Resolved, That the President be requested to inform the | 
Senate what amount of American and foreign tonnage 
(distinguishing them) has been cleared for, and entered | 
from, the Swedish and Danish West Indies, since the Pre-| 
sident’s proclamation of the 5th October, 1830, with the 
kind and amount of the cargoes. 

fesolved, That the President be requested to inform the 
Senate whether, since his proclamation of the 5th of 
October, 1850, British vessels have cleared from the 
United States for any port in the British continental 
colonies in America, and have sailed directly to the British 
West Indies, by virtue of clearances previously obtained 
from custom-houses in those continental colonies, thus 
performing voyages circuitous on paper, but in fact direct. 

Resolved, That the President be requested to inform 
the Senate what are the duties paid on British American| 
vessels and their cargoes respectively, in British ports in| 
the West Indies and the other British American colonies, | 
distinguishing between the West Indies and the other 
colonies, between American and British vessels, and the} 
produce of the United States and of the colonies. 

Mr. SMITH said that he had no intention to oppose the | 
adoption of the resolutions; they would probably elicit) 
information, which might be desirable to the Senate. He| 
thought that the third resolution might be withdrawn, | 
although he would make no motion on the subject. He 
merely submitted the idea to the mover. That resolution 
supposed a case, on which the Secretary of the Treasury 
can have no information. It supposes that a captain shail 
present a manifest, on oath, to the collector of a port, 
say of New Brunswick, declaring that he has on board of 
the vessel he commands five hundred barrels of flour, 
although he has not a single barrel; but he has bribed the | 
tide-waiter to report that he has on board the quantity | 
represented in his manifest. He obtains a clearance for 
Jamaica, and proceeds toa port in the United States, say 
Alexandria; he there takes on board his vessel exactly 
tive hundred barrels of flour, clears out for Jamaica, and| 
immediately on getting to sea destroys his American clear- 
ance, and makes his entry in that port under his British| 
clearance, and thus cheats his own country of four-fifths| 
of the duty, say four hundred dollars, and defrauds our 
navigation of the carrying of that quantity of flour. Now 
all this may be done at the risk of vessel and cargo, and 
of being punished for perjury, for thus defrauding the 
revenue. But, sir, he must be not only a rogue, but a 
fool, if he shall communicate the trick he has played on 
his Government to the collector of Alexandria; without 
which disclosure, he [Mr. S.] could not perceive how the 
Secretary ofthe Treasury can be informed of the trans- 
action. However, said Mr. S., if the Senator from Maine 
wishes that it shall go to the Secretary, I shall make no 
opposition. 

Mr. S. proceeded to remark, that a mode had been in- 
troduced by a celebrated gentleman, which was said to 
be parlizmentary. It was, that a Senator intending to 
introduce « resolution, prefaced it with a speech, which 


he had considered and prepared with calculations of his| 
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own, and documents selected for the purpose. It came 
on the Senate by surprise: few, if any, Senators were pre- 
pared to answer. This was the course pursued by the 
Senator from Maine: he did not wait for the information 
which the resolutions required, but took his own views, 
which might be right, or might be wrong. He has pro- 
duced figures to show a great loss to the navigating 
interest. He may be right. Mr. S. said he had not ex- 
amined his figures, nor had he time to examine them. 
The answers to the resolutions may show a different re- 
sult. Mr. S. would not pretend to say that they would; 
but he would say that he had seen statements made from 
wrong documents to make out a case, which statements 
proved to be entirely unfounded when the true documents 
were applied. The Senator from Maine has shown a 
large amount of tonnage employed in the trade to the 
neutral islands, whilst they were the entrepot for all the 
islands, deducting from which the tonnage employed since 
the arrangement made with Great Britain, he derives an 
immense loss to our navigation, and concludes that the 
bargain has eventuated to our great injury. But, Mr. 
President, no fair trial has been made: the proclamation 
of the President, opening our ports, was issued on the 5th 
October, and probably went by the packetfof the 8th. It 
may have arrived in England in thirty days. Some days 
ought to be allowed for the British Government to make 
up their despatches to their minister here, and to the 
island and North American colonies. A passage to the 
United States of five or six weeks, at that season of the 
year, would be considered a fair one. We may, there- 
fore, presume that it took three months, which would 
bring the receipt to the 8th January, when our rivers 
and many of our harbors were obstructed by the ice, 
which continued until the Ist March, so that we can only 
count on seven months of open trade. Our merchants 
were not prepared for this trade: it had been stopped for 
a long period, and had been diverted into other channels. 
The merchants had, before they could commence, to 
arrange their correspondence, procure vessels properly 
fitted for the trade, and assort their cargoes. A merchant 
does not enter at once into a new branch of commerce; it 
takes him some time to arrange his business, mature his 
plans, and to be well satisfied with the prospects held 
out, before he engages in a commerce that is new to him. 
Is it then fair or candid, said Mr. S., to compare such a 
trade of seven months, witha known and established trade 
to an emporium such as St. Thomas, for twelve months? 
Besides, St. Thomas was a great entrepot for all the 
islands, and the neighboring continent. Droghers went 
there from other than the British islands, some from the 
out-ports of Porto Rico, and perhaps from the French 
islands; many of our vessels touched at St. Thomas, and 
not finding a good market, proceeded, as is very common, 
to Porto Rico, to all the ports of St. Domingo, to Cuba, 
and even to the Spanish main. Besides, the consumption 
of St. Thomas and St. Cruz (Danish islands) is equal, if 
not greater, than any of the British windward islands. 
The simple clearances for the neutral trade were no cri- 
teria on which to form a judgment of the actual bona fide 
navigation that had been employed in it. The trade is 
now understood, and we shall be better capable of form- 
ing a correct judgment on the subject next year. Mr. S. 
knew, he said, that the trade was daily increasing, and 
would, he thought, continue to increase. This fact is un- 
doubted, that every shipyard in the United States has 
been fully employed in the building of vessels during the 
present year, which afforded strong presumptive proof 
that the opening of the colonial trade had not operated 
unfavorably to the navigation of the country. It is equally 
well known that very few of the shipyards had full em- 
ployment prior to the arrangement having been made. 
Many of the vessels that have been built, and which are 
now building, are intended for the West India trade; and 
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if he (Mr. S.] was well informed, “(and he believed he 
was, ) few States will produce more new tonnage for this 
trade than the State of Maine. Mr. S. remarked that he 
had been informed that the commerce of Maine had in- 
creased most rapidly since this arrangement had been 
made, and that the merchants had attributed the increase 
mainly to the opening of the West India trade; that they 
had full employment for their sawmills, the rents having 
risen full twenty-five per cent. If these facts be correct, 
he [Mr. S.] could not understand that the navigating in- 
terest had suffered any injury, but, on the contrary, had 
derived benefit from the ar rangement made for the colo- 
nial trade with Great Britain. 

The Senator from Maine, said Mr. S., read ye sterday a 
schedule of duties presente ‘d by Mr. Herries to the House 


of Commons, and reasoned upon it as if it had passed, and || 


had become a law. He showed, what was the fact, that 
it would have imposed such duties as would nearly have 
annihilated all the advantages which had been expected 
to result from the opening of the islands to our commerce. 
But, Mr. President, was it fair, was it acting with candor, 


} 
to attempt to pass on the Senate as a law a schedule that | 


never had been acted upon--that, in fact, was no law? 


It is well known, said Mr. S., that Mr. Herries had been 


one of the late ministry of Great Britain, and had retired | 


from office a few days after he had presented his schedule; 
that he [Mr. S.] h: ad said yesterday, that he well remem- 
bered the schedule having been presented, but, as far as 
his recollection enabled him to say, he felt confident that | 
the schedule had never passed into a law. He had since | 
reflected on the subject, and would now say that the 
schedule referred to never had become a law; that it had 
died a natural death, as some of our own propositions doj| 
at every session. He[Mr. S.] admitted that new regula- 
tions, perhaps a law, : ud been made; that he had seen 
them; and that they were, in his opinion, highly beneficial 
to the United States Some of them he would mention | 
from memory. § Salted beef and pork had been prohibited | 
by the act of 1825; they were now admitted into their 
colonies on a moderate duty. Much of the produce of the 
United States is admitted into Canada, and even 
the mother country, as if it were the prod ice of Canada. 
Flour is not: it must be deposited in the public store, and 
exported agreeably to the act of 1825. If taken out 
consumption, it must pay the duty imposed | 
But flour made from the wheat of the 
free, as if made from the grain of Canada,’and may be ex- 
ported even to England, where it will be admitted when 
our flour is not, as is well known. Here, then, said Mr. 
S., is an immense advantage to our farmers of Ohio, 
Michigan, part of Pe snnsylyania, New Y or k, and Vermont. 
But, said the Senator from Maine, is it right that, for the | 
advantage to those States, the naviga iting should 
be destroyed by depriving it of the carrying of those 
ducts’ ‘These benefits were gratuitous on the 
Great Britain; they form no part of the arrange ment for | 
the colonial trade; they might have been adopted by Great 
Britain if no arrangement had ever been made, and would 
have produced precisely the same effect as to the navi-| 
gating interest. There may be, and he [Mr. thcught 
there was, some addition of duty in the new regulations, 
differing from those in the act of 1825, but, 
could recollect, they were unimportant. 
Mr. S. then said that he had been a 
always been attentive to the interests of navi 
Houses of Congress, but he had never lost sight of the 
interest of agriculture: on that all-important interest we 
depend; and if the eos has now obtaine 
vantage to the injury of the navi 
utterly denied, ) it is for th first t 
have been deprived of a e e 
produce, for nearly half a c 
would ask? 
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never complained, although some of them mi ight have 
thought that it was of no consequence to them who car 

ried their produce; yet they submitted, like good citizens, 

to a policy that was for the general interest. 

It is idle, said Mr. S., to assert that the navigating in- 
terest has suffered from the effect of the opening of the 
trade to the British colonies. Every circumstance con- 
itradicts the assertion. When, or at what time, were the 
shipyards as fully employed in building as at present? 
When was the commerce of our country more active or 
more flourishing than at present?) W hen were the wages 
of all persons employ ed in ship-building higher than at 
present? In fine, when was our nation more flourishing 
j}and happy than at the present day? If the navigating in- 
terest has suffered, the loss, if any, is fully compensated 
jby the great advantage derived from the open trade to 
the agricultural interest, which he [Mr. $.] should and 
did consider as the predominant interest; one which has 
never received any special advantage from the Govern- 
ment, but in many instances had been oppressed. 

We legislate, Mr. President, for the whole, as one 
jgreat whole; and in commercial legislation advantages 
| will arise to one portion of the Union that cannot be en 
| joy ed by others. What special interest have the Western 
States in navigation? How small is the interest of the 
Southern States in it? Yet we have seen those States 
|invariably promoting this interest. 
| Mr. S. had not intended, when he rose, to say more 
) than a few words on the subject. He confessed that he 
was not fully prepared; that he had spoken from recol 

lection only; had looked into no document, but had been 
induced to make these remarks in conse quence of what 
had fallen from the Senator from Maine. 
| Mr. HOLMES observed that the Senator from Mary 
jland was certainly correct in saying that he did not unde 
\stand the matter under discussi on, or he would not have 
made the statements he did yesterday, and repeated to- 
day, that the British Government had laid no discriminat- 
ing duties on the American trade with the West Indic 
if they had not, how then, said Mr. H., could our agri 
culture of the interior be benefited at the expense of t 
commerce of the Atlantic, the British tariff remaining 
| precisely the same? How could the arrangement of Mr. 
| McLane produce any such advantages as those claimed in 
the President’s message’? Sir, when the outlets to the 
Atlantic are closed, our produce will rush out through the 
| Canadas; but I do not understand, when the Atlantic 
is opened, how our agriculture of the interior can be 
much benefited when our tonnage is apparently so in 
jured. When the gentleman from Maryland had made 
himself acquainted with the subject, Mr. H. would 
| ple ased to be informed on these points. Mr. H. observe« 
|that, before the arrangement of Mr. McLane, we hada very 
valuable circuitous trade with the British, which was ora 
increasing; but by the new arrangement it appeared to! 
iconsiderably diminishing. As he understood the 
man not to object to the passage of the 
Should not now enter into elaborate arguments in sup- 
|port of the positions he had assumed; but when the mat 
should again come before the Senate, with the 
ithe President, he would undertake to show that w 
lrelinquished a productive trade for one less valuable; tha 
|we had, instead of abolishing a circuitous trade, made on 
istill more circuitous, for the benefit of the British, an 
carried on in British instead of American @essels. He 
ar undertake to show what was the state of com 
erce in 18: “1, what was the tonnage employed in it, and, 
rrying it down to 1830, show how it stood then; and 
vd a if the President will unde wus | 
has stood since, we shall be able te 
advantages gained to us under this much lauded arrang 
ment. He would undert to show that we had sacrificed 
enough 
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marrow-bones to the British, and begged them to take all | 
we were so anxious to give them, and that they were not | 
slow to avail themselves of the advantages so liberally | 
held out to them. The gentleman from Maryland had| 
committed, as he had before observed, a great error in 
supposing that the British had laid no discriminating duties 
on our trade with the West Indies. He was positive that 
they had, and he would tell the gentleman where he| 
might find the law. It was published in the British Albion | 
a few months ago; he would not positively say it was the | 
identical schedule prepared by Mr. Herries; but, if it was| 
not that, it was one far more obnoxious. The gentleman| 
had fallen into another error, which he would take the| 
liberty of correcting. So far from its taking our mer-| 
chants a long time to determine how to shape their 
voyages, the vessels were actually loaded, and waiting to 
sail as soon as they heard of the West India ports being 
opened; and some of them, when they arrived in the 
British West Indies, found that they had no business there, 
and were forced to carry their cargoes to a port of de- 
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Maryland is equally unfortunate. He (Mr. H.] did not 
object to the practice supposed by that resolution, on the 
ground that it was a fraud on the revenues of Great Bri 
tain. It is of no importance to us how much the British 
navigators in this trade avoid British duties, unless by 
it they gain an advantage over our navigation. And it 
then does become aground of complaint. Our products, 
say flour and lumber, carried to their Northern colonies, 
pay a very trifling, or no duty, whether in American or 
British vessels, and thus far the trade is apparently on an 
But these products must be transported 
thence to the Southern colonies in British vessels exclu 


| sively: for this is, by British construction, ‘‘coasting 


trade,” in which we are not permitted to participate. 
Again: British and American vessels can on equal terms 


\clear from our ports for the West Indies, and go directly 


there. But let it be remembered that the duties in this 
direct voyage on these articles amount to a prohibition. 


Now it will be readily perceived that an American vessel 
could not, but a British vessel could, under a false clear- 





posite. 


that was out of the question. Do we not know that our | 


vessels go to the West India ports all the winter? Why, and thus avoid the duty. 


aid Mr. H., those are the very places in winter they 
should go to; so that, for ten months at least, we might 
have had the benefit of the trade. 


jcident to a circuitous voyage, and operate a saving ol 


As to our vessels being blocked up by the ice, |ance from St. John’s, clear from Richmond for the West 


Indies, and enter there by her clearance from St. John’s, 
This would avoid the delay in- 


from $400 to $600 on each cargo. And, as this circuitous 
voyage would be of no manner of benefit to the British, 


The calculation of the Senator from Maryland must be|and the direct voyage would throw all the carrying into 


wild indeed, if he supposes that three months must tran- 
spire after the President’s proclamation of the 5th Octo- 
ber, 1830, before the West India trade could be commenced 
by us. If the trade offered any prospect of benefit, every 
adventurer would be w atching and ready to embrace it. 
Mhe Americans not pre pared for the trade! What, sir, 
when the President’s proclamation had opened it to the 
British for two months, and we were expecting it every 
day to be opened to us, and we not prepared for it! No, 


ae ae ametes : : | 
sir, the merchants were much better prepared to under- 


tand this trade, than the Senator is to discuss the subject. 
if the trade were worth any thing, they had ample time 
to find it out. And pray, sir, what was the wonderful 
cl 
merchants could venture’? 
British colonies through certain ports of deposite: if, in- 
stead of these, we could go direct to the places of con- 
sumption, did it require much time for deliberation how 
to manage Time for those who understood a circuitous 
voyage, to consider how to manage a direct one? Now, 


this is wonderful. The merchants must have time to ar- 
ra Se their ¢ orrespondence, procure proper vessels for the 
rade, and assort their cargees. And pray, sir, if the 
tra de men Wrauetle. « . 7 : 

trade were worth a thought, would they not be doing all 


this from the moment of the President’s proclamation? 
Proper vessels! Sir, | wouk 


Lask the Senator whether a 
vessel fit for the trade to St. B 


rts and St. Thomas would 
not be as fit for Barbadoes or Jamaica? And I confess I 
cannot well discover why an assorted cargo for British 
consumption, through a Danish or Swedish port, would 
not be just as good an assortment when transported di- 


> 1 1 . ‘ 
But I shall have a word to say about assorted car- 


rect. 


goes when the information comes which is called for by 
the resolutions. 

In regard to the period it did req ire after the procla- 
mation 
turned, he {Mr. H.} 


30 stated. 


spoke from recollection only, and he 


10 


pretend to know, but he speaks from conjecture. 


‘ow, that information might go and return in si xty days, 
{ ven is no doubt; indeed, it is about the ordi ary tim 
Wh it ime the news that the British ports were open to 
ae SS arrive, he did not prete nd to state precise ly, but 
He Was pretty sure it was in December; it might be littl 


» har . . 
than two months after the proclamation. 
in his remarks on the third resolution. the Senator f 


i] ; na 


ee a ; : 
ange which required so much deliberation before our} 


We had hitherto furnished the 


r 4) ~ , . . . 
of the 5th October, before information was re-| 


Ihe Senator from Maryland, it seems, does 


lehete hands, I, said Mr. H., can see no obstacle to th« 
| British custom-houses giving countenance to such a tran 


Whether the Executive has any information, 01 
; ; - 
can obtain any, may be doubtful; at least, we can ask. If 
such a practice is indulge d, and should become general, 
vitab] to the Britis! 
Maviy 1O Ul atl 


a 
| The resolutions were then agreed to. 


action. 





ithe whole carrying irade will i 


Fripay, Decemper 25 


This day’s sitting was spent in the rece 
: 1 » S~ 

land resolutions, and in acting on sundry private bills; and 

then 


. ‘ as eg 7 
The Senate adjourned to Tuesday next. 
Turspay, DrckM BER 
This day’ s t r t of 
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ponement of the bill under consideration, had they given 
any satisfactory reasons for their motion. He believed 
now, and he had long believed, that an additional appro- 
priation for the purpose of providing for the national de- 
fence was a measure not only desirable, but highly 
important and necessary, as a precautionary step to pre- 
vent the danger of a sudden invasion from a hostile force, 
and the losses and disgrace unavoidably resulting from en- 
tering into a war unprepared. Ten years since he had 
prepared and introduced a similar bill into that House, 
which had been submitted to the then Secretary of War 
for his opinion upon the propriety of bringing it forward, 
and which had been warmly approved by him, and 
earnestly recommended to the favorable consideration of 
Congress. He had expressed some doubts of his being 
able to carry it through both Houses of the Legislature, 
but considered it of sufficient importance to demand their 
exertion in its faver. 

The engineer of the department had also deemed the 
provisions of that bill of so much importance as to induce 
him to make a particular reference to it in his report, as 
having been introduced into the Senate, and the Presi- 
dent was also favorably disposed towards it. That report, 
said Mr. S., tells us that it will take twenty years to com- 
plete the armament of these fortifications, according to 
the present sum appropriated for that purpose. Now, in 
the event of war with any foreign Power within that 
period, he would ask the gentleman how they were to 
prevent these fortifications from becoming an “easy prey 
to the enemy. ‘They would be destitute of the necessary 


weapons of defence, and of course fall into the hands of| 


the hostile troops, who would take possession of the forts 
and blow them up. It was the object of the bill now be- 
fore the Senate to prevent an occurrence of this kind 
from again disgracing the nation. It was founded on the 
same basis, and embraced the same principles as those 
which had been advanced by the previous bill. It was 
intended to be similar in its effects with those of the pre- 
vious appropriations. There was no difference in the 
principle between this bill and that system which had long 
since been matured and carried into effect by the states- 
men of a former period, whose wisdom had been appre- 
ciated an l acknow ledged by the nation. It was only an 
extension of this principle which was proposed by the 
present bill. He had taker : 
introduce it, and he 


importance, des 


1 the pains to prepare and 
1 . ; 
thought it was a measure of great 
ervine the deliberate I 
Congress. 


te +! PY ae 2 . *,* 
ar. S- Then went into a statement, exhibiting the pre- 


sent situation of the various armories of the United States, 
and to show that the present amount of the appropriation 
fone hundred thousand dollars) for the purpose of pro- 
viding arms and other necessaries for the defence of the 
country, Was too diminutive to be an inducement for Go- 
vernment contractors to make proposals for arming or 
completing the 2 
that department from making annual demands for new ap- 
propriations. This bill, by increasing the appropriation 
housand dollars yearly, would obviate 
. and perhaps induce the contractors to 
undertak ing and completion of the public works 
twenty 
would also ¢ them to complete the armament in ten 
r ne-half the time that was required by the pre- 
" sidered an object of great 
would require no more 


mp of the 
funds to complete the works in ten years, than would be 


years 


, 
sent pian 


». con 


importane¢ f 


, as i 
necessary j 
n yt erfe } 
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committee had recommend as a ade 


vears. 

0 tponement. 
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stponement 
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considerxion of 


fortifications, or to prevent the head of 


Per cent. cheaper than they would do it now. It] 


public} 


He could} 
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which could not be left unprovided for by Cong*ess, but 
was a mere measure of convenience, not of necessity, 
which might well be dispensed with without any real loss 
or disadvantage to the country. He conceived that the 
argument of the gentleman from Maryland, that this mea- 
sure was necessary to enable the country to avoid the 
danger of sudden invasion, was one which the present 
situation of this country, with respect to foreign Powers, 
did not support. He could discover nothing in the poli- 
tical aspect at this time, indicating a danger that would 
warrant the making so large an appropriation, or, in fact, 
any additional appropriation for the purpose of arming 
the fortifications. He did not think that any European 
nation was disposed to enter into a war with this country. 
There was, on the contrary, abundant evidence of their 
disposition to cultivate the friendly relations now subsist 
ing between them, and which it was the determination of 
this Government to reciprocate. But if there should a 
rupture take place with any foreign Power, there would 
undoubtedly be sufficient warning given to the country 
{to enable them to prepare for the event. We were not 
situated like the nations of Europe, in the neighborhood 
of powerful and warlike rivals, with armies restless from 
inactivity, and ready to invade the territories of contigu- 
ous Powers at the command of their sovereign. We were 
situated at so great a distance from any powerful nation, 
| that the argument which the gentleman had used, though 
it might apply to Europe, was quite inapplicable to our 
country. If at any time the aspect of affairs should be 
even threatening, it might then be advisable to make an 
appropriation of this nature. But, as we were now 


} 


situated, there were other objects far more deserving of 


our attention. He should oppose this measure, on the 
principle that it was inexpedient to grant an appropriation 
of one hundred thousand dollars at this time to any object 
that could well be dispensed with, or which was not abso- 
lutely necessary to meet the exigencies of the country. 
He was sorry to see the national expenditures regularly 
increasing, and such a disposition to augment them still 
more. 

Mr. B. added, that the measure was not supported by 
any recommendation from the Executive branch of the 
Government. The committee had, according to usage, 
sent the bill to the Secretary of War, by whom it was 
| returned, without objection, but without any particular 
| recommendation. 

Mr. SMITH replied that he was equally unwilling with 
the gentleman from Missouri to enter into unnecessary 
land extravagant expenditures of the public money; but 
we had erected fortifications at great expense, and he 
thought it a prudent and necessary measure to provide 
; them with arms for their defence; otherwise, they would 
| be in danger of being destroyed by the first enemy that 
might appear on our shores, and choose to advance against 
them. Notwithstanding the reasons that have been urged 
by the gentleman, he was still disposed to consider this 
appropriation a measure of prudent foresight and wise 
|precaution. In answer tothe argument that we were not 
| liable to be called into sudden war, he would appeal to 
ithe facts which were well known that transpired during 
the last war. At that time we found ourselves engaged 
with one of the most powerful nations of the world, pr: 
vided at every point for attack or defence, in a contest 
| which threatened the existence of our liberty, and on our 
| part totally unprepared. I was at Baltimore, said Mr. S., 
when the British troopsapproached that city, and witness- 
led the evils of neglecting in time of peace to prepare fo1 
|war. I was engaged at that time in examining the fortress 
| below the city, to ascertain its ability to stand the expect 
ed attack, and found but five guns in that importar 
fortress on which to rely for the defence of the fort: 
lof the city. In this dilemma he was induced, from t! 





j 
| 
| 
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priations| necessity of the case, to apply his private fortune to p 
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vide for the y delbelthey of the puliite spenepiialetii: The 
Government had left the works unarmed, and unprovided 
with the necessary means of defence. We found our- 
selves engaged in a war, and our country actually invaded 
by the enemy, before the fortifications were ar med, which 
were necessary to save the country from being ravaged, 

and the public buildings and monuments from destruction. 
How, said Mr. S., can we expect to get through another 
war with safety or success, without providing now, while 
we are at peace, and have the means, for future events 
of this nature, which it was natural to suppose would 
again occur? War will come, and without such an appro- 
priation we must get through it as we did before, by acci- 
dent. His friend from New Jersey had expressed the 
opinion that we were not in want of arms; we had already 
as Many as were necessary, and if we had more, he did 
not know what we should do with them. This, Mr. S. 
considered mere anticipation—nothing more. He wished 
the bill might not be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. HOLMES said, in answer to the gentleman from 
Maryland, [Mr. Smiru,]} that he did not consider that the 
fact of our havi ing been in some measure unprepar ed for 
the last war at its commencement, any argument in proof 
of the position that we should again be unprepared for 
such an event, if we took into consideration the extensive 
preparations which had been made for the national defence 
within the last twenty years. Our navy had rapidly in- 
creased in magnitude and power; our seaboard was lined 
with fortresses, and our armories filled with munitions 
and arms, ready for use whenever occasion might re- 
quire. The gentleman from Maryland had appealed to 


danger and sudden surprise. If his recollection served 
him, Mr. H. said it was not England, but the United 
States, that struck the first blow in that contest; and if we 
were unprepared for it, it was our own fault. He did not 
apprehend this argument would have much force when 
we consider the situation of this country, and its relations 
to foreign Powers. He did not agree with the gentle- 
man’s assertion, that we should be unable to sustain a war 
if an event of that nature should again occur. He had no 


fears or apprehension of this description to alarm him, | 


and urge him into extraordinary appropriations for safety 
or defence. But, if the gentleman’s argument of danger 


and surprise was correct, he did not see the propriety of 


doubling that danger, for now the enemy could only take 
the naked fortifications; but, if this measure was adopted, 
they w oul Lhav ean opportansty notonly to destroy the forts, 
if we made this appro- 
nilatlite it: Ww ould be necessary to go still further, and 
provide for the manning of the forts, by raising a suitable 


army, to prevent those arms from becoming weapons of 


attack instead of defence. 
In conclusion, Mr. H. observed that he considered the 
present appropriation amply sufficient, and should not 


2€ in favor of granting an increased sum for this purpose, | dition of this country, and it was for that condition t! 


while the political horizon was as clear as it at present 


appeared to be, and gave no indication of immediate dan- 
If there should be any apprehen- 


ger from any quarte Yr. 
sion in future of a war, it would then be proper to make | 
further provision; and a few weeks, or a few months, at 


least, would be a sufficient time to enable them to procure | 


arms, and make the necessary preparations for defence. 


Mr. HAYNE said that he was opposed not only to the 
provisions of the bill, but he objected to the manner in 
He considered that it was 
an advisable course to mark out and mature some plan of | 
proceeding, and adhere to it; sucha plan had been adopt- 
ed in re gard to arming the fortifications, and had received 
the sanction of the Government, and he thought it should 
By this plan, a provision was 


which it was brought forw ard. 


be strictly adhered to. 


made for the gradual perfec tion of the national defence, 
by an appropriation of $100,000 annu: lly for the advance- 


Armament of Fortifications. 


jarming them after they were completed. 
the last war in proof of the argument of our lability to| 





[Senare. 


ment of the object which was embraced in this — Not- 
withstanding which, this measure proposed to change the 
entire system, without giving any reasons for Bein ng so, 
without the slightest prospect of war, or any evidence that 
the measure was called for, either by the exigencies of 
the country, without being recommended by the Presi- 
dent or the officers of the Navy or War Department, by 
appropriating one million of dollars for this purpose—a 
sum larger than had ever before been appropriated for 
such an object. 
character, and was thus regarded by the committee to 


‘The measure appeared to be of a novel 
which it was referred, and which had recommended its 
indefinite postponement. The gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. Samara] had intimated that the Executive would, 
probably, look with favor upon this measure; but it was 
one that involved high responsibility, and which should not 
be volunteered in advance upon a mere suggestion that the 
Government would not oppose it. He was opposed to 
the course pursued, and was of opinion that the bill should 
not be acted on without having emanated from the proper 
source, and passed the channel through which such mea- 
sures usually come. This responsibility should not be 
incurred, or this large expenditure of the public money 
granted by Congress, without the particular recommen- 
dation of the President, or the heads of departments. The 
gentleman from Maryland had said that it would take 
twenty years to complete the arming of the foris, accord- 
ing to the present appropriation. But, sir, said Mr. H., 
it will probably take that time to finish the fortifications 
themselves, and there would be time enough to think of 
The gentleman 
had made use of an argument in support of his measure , 
which was wise in itself, but which had been much abused 
in this country; he alluded to the maxim, ‘‘in peace pre 
pare for war.” It was an argument which had been made 
use of on almost every occasion, for almost every purpose, 
in support of the wildest schemes of le gislation. if pro- 
tection was wanted for a manufacturing establishment, it 
must be granted, because the soldier must have a woollen 
coat. If an appropriation was wanted to fill with pap the 
hungry jaws of some Government contractor, the samé 
maxim was made to apply successfully to just ify the de- 
mand. Thus, whenever an appropriation for any purpose 
was wanted, this favorite maxim was always at hand to 
sanction the measure. 

It had been urged that this appropriation was necessary 
to prevent surprise and danger. But, said Mr. H., there 
is nothing in the nature of the circumstances w ith which 
we are surrounded to make this appropriation necessary. 
The settled policy of the country was peace with all na- 
tions. It was undoubtedly a wise poli cy, and one in which 
the nation would persevere. From the nations of Europe 
there was nothing to be apprehended. It was undoubtedly 
the interest of the whole world to be at peace with the 
people of the United States. Peace was the natural con- 





Lara 
we ought to legislate, not for war, which none here might 
live to see. 

There was another observation made use of by the gen- 
tleman from Maryland, namely, that he was at a loss to 
| know what should be done with the surplus revenue. On 
Ithis score Mr. H. felt no anxiety. We had seen bills re- 
ported demanding appropriations of more than ten million 
of dollars. Mr. H. said his method to avoid the perplexity 
in which the gentleman seemed to be, was simple and 
natural—it was to leave the surplus money in the pockets 





of the people, where it belonged, and from whence it 
could not be rightfully taken, without the exigencies of 
the Government indispensably required it. 

The gentleman from Missouri had remarked tl 
expenditures were annually incré asing, notwithstan 
the cry of retrenchment and reform; and he saw no pros- 
pect of amendment. Ever since he had had the honor of a 
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seat in the Senate, Mr. H. said, the expe nditures of the 
Government had been rz apidly increasing. The gentleman 
from M: iryland had asked, what are we to do with our 
money’? [Mr. SMITH interrupte d Mr. i. to say that he 
had not made use of the expression. Mr. H. said he 
stood corrected. It was an expression w hich was usual on 
such occasions, and he had understood the gentleman to 
have used it. He concluded with the hope that the gen- 
tleman from Maryland would set an example of retrencl | 
ment, and show a disposition not to go ~ yond the nec es-| 
sary appropriations to meet the unavoidable expenses of | 
= rae 
e hoped they vag ls the necessity of fi sem ng | 
Pe sal blic burder Ss, ant it t hat neither the idle apprehen- | 
sion of war, nor ia other motive, would induce C ongress | 
to pursue a course of extravagant expenditure, or adopt | 
unconstitutional modes of disposing of the surplus reve-| 
nue. Their attention could not be too earnestly directed | 
to the removal cf unequal and excessive taxation. He} 
should oppesc the bill on the ground that it was one ofa 
numerous Class that were not called for by the real neces- | 
sity arising from the condition of the country; and for the | 
purpose of obtaining the deliberate and marked expression | 
of the sense of the Senate in deciding the question, he] 
would call for the yeas and nays 
Mr. SMITH repli d that there was s mething extraor- | 
dinary in the argument of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina. His reasoning seemed to convey the idea that they 
were wide apart in their views, when, in fact, they were of | 
the same opinion. He agreed with the gentleman entirely. 
He was as much in favor of retrenc hme nt as any gentle- 
man who heard him, and was equally averse to enteri ing | 
into any extravagant and useless e xpe nditures. There had 
been a charge of this kind made during the prece ‘ding 
year, which had induced the people to examine into the | 
correctness of the anetons A committee had been ap-| 
pointed for the pose of making a strict inquiry; } 
and, after carefi ually investigating th e subje ct, they reported | 
that they found nothing - of that character. There had} 
been large 
provement 


xpre ss p yI 


appropriations for purposes of internal im-| 

, but nothing had been done to provide for the | 
armament of the fortifications. The dill now before the | 
Senate was of the same character and description with | 
that which had heretofore been passed and carried into | 
effect for the gradual increase of the navy. It was to that 
provision, and that principle, that we were indebted for 
the present prosperous condition of our naval armament. 
The statesman who proposed and carried that measure 
into effect, acted on the same principle which he was now 
advocating. ‘The wisdom of that measure was universally 
acknowledged, and its advantages appreciated by the 
nation. Such a measure, said Mr. S., could not be car- 
The gentleman from 
Maine had said that we should increase the danger by | 
dopting this bill. In answer to that objection, he ob-| 
erved, that though it was true that we were destitute of 
ular troops, we should never want for men to defend | 
yirit of patriotism which pervaded the | 


ried through Congress at this day. 


nen would never suffer them to permit a 
foreign enemy t ake their arms from their hands with 
impunity Ther no dang ver of ou r incur! ing this dis- 
grace; it was not men but arms that we1 

Mr. BENTON mack 


a few remarks in reply to Mr. | 
Smita, and in fu 


xplanation views of the 
military committee in rec mmending rejection of the 
bill; when 

g g tak i p stpone-| 
ment, it was decided in the affirmative, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. are Benton, Brown, Buckner, Clay, 

Dickerson, Ewing ot, Forsyth, Frelinghuysen, Grun-| 
dy, Hanna, Hayne, Hi ll, Holmes, Kane, Mangum, Marcy, | 
Miller, Moore, 
Seymour, 


Prentiss, Rbbbine, Robinson, Ruggles, 


Tomlinson, Troup, Tyler, White, Wilkins,—31 
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jimportant part of our manufactures. 
lits reference to the Committee on Manufactures. 


|other unprotected. 
il system of protection, appertainsto the € 


| cents to take 


| year, that is, to-morrow, 


least to see 
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NAYS Sinanenes, Bibb, 
Knight, Silsbee, Smith.—7. 
So the bill was rejected. 


Johnston, 


Dudley, 


Dallas, 


Taunspay, DecemBer 29. 

Agreeably to notice given, Mr. BENTON asked an 
obtained leave to introduce a bill to abolish the duty on 
alum salt; which was introduced accordingly, and read the 
first time. : 

The remainder of the sitting was s} pent on petitions and 
private bills. 


Fripay, DecempBer SO, 
DUTY ON ALUM SALT. 

The bill to abolish the duty on alum salt having rec: 
ed its second reading, a motion was made by Mr. BENT ON 
to refer it to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CLAY thought that the bill ought to take another 
direction, and be referred to the Committee on Manufae 
tures. Not perceiving the chairman of that committee in 
his place—[At that moment Mr. Dickerson caught the 
eye of Mr. C., who gave way to him. } 

Mr. DICKERSON said that, in some points of view, it 


| might be proper to give to the bill the direction suggested 


} 


by the gentleman from Kentucky. It interfered with an 


He therefore moved 


Mr. CLAY said that he considered this question, al 


| though one merely of reference, as involving some import 
lance. Ifit was committed to the Committee on Finance, 


such a commitment would imply that the home manu- 
facture was unworthy of any consideration. On the con- 


|trary, a reference of it to the Committee on Manufacture: 


would require of that committee a full consideration of th: 

| effect upon the manufacturer and the consumer, likely to 
be produced by a still further reduction of the duty on salt. 
it has been said that if we withdraw from the Committe: 
on Finance articles subject to a ity, because the manufac 
tures of the country might be affected, that committ: 

would have nothing to do. But was it not equally tru 
that, if all subjects, touching the revenue, were, for that 
reason, to be withdrawn from the Committee on Manufac 

tures, and assigned to the Committee on Finance, the Com 
mittee on Manufactures would have nothing to do? Th: 
respective provinces of the two committees were plainly 
marked by the nature of the two classes of articles liable 
One is produced or manufactured within, the 
cher out of the country—one is the protected class, th: 
Whatever falls directly within the 
Jommittee on Manu 
factures, and the unprotected class to the Committee « 


to duties. 


| Finance. 


This was not a time to discuss the propriety of a furth 
reduction of the duty on salt. Such a time would doubt 
less occur in the progress of thesession. But he must say 
that it struck him to be inexpedient so soon again to legis 
late on the subject. In May, 18350, Congress had repeal! 
ed one-half of the duty then existing, the repeal as to fis 
effect on the 31st of December of that y« 
and as to the other five, on the 31st of December of th 
Whatever may be the policy oi 
a country, all concurred in the utility of its being stead 
and settled. It did seem to him to be reasonable to wa 
a while to see the practical effect of the law of a 0, at 
all parts of it go into operation before we : 
acted. He was aware of the necessity of adapting t! 


| revenue of the country to the e xpenditure of the countr' 


‘after the extinction of the public debt; and, for the |] 
pose of a proper arrangement of the revenue, he was wi! 
| ling now to act on the ‘supposition of the entire payment 
of the small remnant of the debt. But, whatever \ 
done, he trusted that the system of protection woul 
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preserved—that system under which this country hadal at- | 
tained unparalleled prosperity. Among the essential arti- 
cles which it embraces are salt, iron, woollens, cotton, 
hemp, and feather. If a gentleman can on one day give 
notice of his intention to introduce a bill respecting either 
of those articles, and when his bill is presented move its 
reference to the Committee on Finance, another may pur- | 
sue the same course in reference to another article, and| 
thus the whole subject, by separate bills, be withdrawn 
from the appropriate committee, and assigned to that of 
finance. 
garding this movement as one of the signs of the times, he 
should call for the yeas and nays,-although it had never 
been his custom to make such calls. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DICKERSON said that he viewed this question to 
be of but little importance to the finances of the country; 
but, in another point of view, it was one which was of the 
greatest importance to the nation. The question whether 
they shouk i or should not abandon the protecting system, 
in regard to this article, would be determined by this bill. 
He objected to its provisions as being partial and not of| 
general appli cation even to the article of salt itself. There 
were two kinds of salt manufactured in the country; one 
was evaporated by the sun, the other by the application 
of fire; and these two modes of manufacturing the article 
were frequently both carried on in the same establishment. 
Now this bill proposed fo take off the duty on one of these 
kinds ef salt, and made no provision for the other—a 
course of proceeding which did not strike him to be just 
or expedient. He considered the question of reference 
ene of little consequence, but the measure itself would 
hare an important bearing on the interest of the salt manu- 
factories throughout the country. 

Mr. BENTON said that the practice had always been to 
refer a bill of this character to the Finance Committee. 
‘The bill belonged to that class of measures which went to 
the reduction of the revenue consequent upon the extince- 
tion of the public debt; it belonged to that class of bills 
which comprehended the whole line of policy connected 
with that reduction, and therefore the Committee on Fi- 
nance, who were charged with adjusting the revenue to be 
collected to the amount of the revenue needed for the sup- 
port of the Government. It was generally admitted that a 
large reduction ofrevenue ought to be made; the Committee 
on Finance had that subject under consideration, and this 
bill ought to be sent to them, as being a part of the subject 
with which they were occupied. If you take this bill from 
that committee because salt is made in the United States, 
you may withdraw all the subjects of revenue from them, 
by an application of the same rule to other subjects; and 
the revenues of the country might be lost sight of in indi- 
vidual objects. 

Mr. ILAYNE said that the proposition to refer a bill to 
any of the standing committees of the Senate usually ex- 
cited but little interest, because, in most cases, the merits 
of the question could be as well examined and decided by 
one committee as another. But the question now before 
the Senate was assuming vast importance from the course 
which the debate had taken. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Ben ron] had introduced a bill to take off tbe 
duty from alum salt, and, as such a measure must of course 
affect the revenue, had very properly moved to commit it 
to the Committee on Finance. To this the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cray] had strenuously objected, and in- 
sisted that the bill should go to the Committee on Manutac- 
tures. He had urged that the ill should take this direction, 
because it touched the protecting system, and embraced one 
of the most important manufactures of the country. But, said | 
Mr. H., does nut the duty on salt also touch the revenue? 
and, what is more important, does it not operate as a heavy | 

tax upon the whole body of the people? And are we, 
notwithstanding, to examine the subject with a single eye| 


Vou. VUL.—3 


Mr. C. did not think this was right. And, re-| 


to the protection which may be afforded by the existing 
| law to the manufacturer? But there was one view of the 
) subject which was conclusive to show that the appropri- 
ee reference of this subject was to the Committee on Fi- 
nance; and here he was happy to find himself supported 
by the admission of the Senator from Kentucky himself, 
|made but a few days ago. ‘That gentleman had then said 
(what he has repeated here to-day) that the period had 
arrived for a general modification of the tariff, to be found- 
ed on the approaching extinction of the public debt, and 
he did, on that occasion, expressly declare that it was im- 
possible to act wisely upon the subject, without taking 
one broad and connected view of the whole subject; that 
it was impossible to decide what reduction ought to be 
made upon one article, without taking into consideration 
the reductions to be made upon other articles; that it was 
impossible to determine what rate of duties should be im- 
posed upon the protected articles, without also taking into 
consideration the unprotected articles; in short, that the 
|whole system must undergo a careful and judicious revi- 
|sion. Now, if these views of the gentleman be correct, 
it cannot be doubted that they lead Trresistibly to the con- 
clusion that this bill ought not to go to the Committee on 
Manufactures. That committee, as has been admitted, 
|has nothing whatever to do with the public revenue. It 
jis their business (according to the known views of the 
jchairman of that committee) to look to the interests of 
\th< manufacturers alone, and to see that the protecting 
system is preserved unimpaired. That enlarged and com- 
prehensive view, therefore, of the whole ground, which 
Is necessary to enable us to decide on the modifications 
proper to be made at this time in our revenue system, can- 
not be taken by the Committee on Manufactures. The 
whole subject is not before them. They must, of neces- 
sity, in the performance of their appropriate duties, take 
a partial, limited, and one-sided view of the question. If 
we admit, for the sake of the argument, that the claims of 
the manufacturers for protection properly belong to the 
Committee on Manufactures, surely this rule cannot apply 
to a great crisis like the present im the affairs of this coun- 
try--when the approaching extinction of the public debt 
is about to relieve the treasury of a charge of ten or twelve 
millions of dollars annually, and when, by common con- 
sent, a new system of finance is to be devised, and a new 
tariff enacted, adapted to this new and improved condi- 
tion of the country. The Committee on Finance, as we 
all know, have this whole matter already before them. 
The chairman tells us, indeed, that they have already 
made great progress in maturing a bill; and every gentle- 
man must see that it is utterly impossible for them to com- 
plete the task which has been assigned them, without tak- 
ing into consideration the entire subject, and determining 
what duties shall be imposed on. the protected as well as 
the unprotected articles—salt, among the rest. Mr. H. 
repeated, therefore, that at this crisis it would be impos- 
sible to refer one class of cases to one committee, and 
another class to another, without producing the most in- 
extricable confusion. Ifthe views which had this day been 
presented to the Senate by the gentleman from Kentucky 
should prevail, what would be the consequence? Weare 
about to take a review of the whole tariff system, with the 
design of reducing the revenue to $12,000,000. And it 
is proposed to confine the Committee on Finance to one 
class—the unprotected articles—such as wines, teas, silks, 
&e., while all the protected articles, cottons, woollens, 
iron, sugar, &c. are to be exclusively confided to the care 
of the Committee on Manufactures. Now, how could the 
Committee on Finance possibly say what reduction should 
be made on wines and silks, unless they, at the same time, 
determine the reduction to be made on cottons, woollens, 
andiron? If things are to take this course, the consequen- 
jces may be easily foreseen. The Committee on Manu- 
| factures, who will have the protected articles under their 
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care, and shinee opinion on this subject is att w ell 
known, will recommend no reduction whatever on these 
articles, and the Committee on Finance, if they are to be 
confined to the unprotected articles, will have nothing to 
do but to recommend a reduction of the duties on these 
articles. Gentlemen might, perhaps, consider such an 
arrangement as constituting a judicious revision of the 
tariff; but, for his own part, he had no hesitation in say- 
ing that he would consider a repeal of all duties on the 
unprotected articles, while the duties on the others should 
remain untouched, as the worst of all possible adjustments 
of that great question which now agitates and disturbs the 
whole country; and it was because he considered the mo- 
tion now made as equivalent to a declaration that the pro- 
tecting system was to remain untouched, and to be main- 
tained in all its rigor; in factthat nothing was to be yielded 
to the just expectations of the country, that he earnestly 
desired that the motion of the Senator from Kentucky 
should not prevail. Should it do so, he should entertain 
very feeole hopes of seeing any reduction of duties on the 
protected articles, during the present session; for, sure he 
was that no such reduction would be recommended by 
the Committee’on Manufactures. Mr. H. concluded by 
saying that he did not wish to be considered as an advo- 
cate of the bill before the Senate in the precise form in 
which it was presented. The duty on salt, as an article 
of necessity, should doubtless be a very moderate one, but 
he doubted the propriety of removing it entirely, and he 
should certainly be disposed to extend the reduction to 
every description of salt. All these, however, are ques- 
tions for the consideration of the committee. 

Mr. CLAY (in reply to Mr. Hayne) said, it was true 
he had, on a former occasion, remarked that the question 
of an arrangement of the public revenue, in reference to 
the payment of the public debt, required a deliberate 
survey of all the great interests of the country, and con- 
sequently a glance at all the duties, whether on protected 
or unprotected articles. He still thought so; and he un- 
derstood the gentleman from South Carolina as then ex- 
pressing a similar opinion. But the billunder consideration 
was not his. It was here brought by the gentleman from 
Missouri, who has thought proper to present a single iso- 
lated subject. And the question is, how shall we dispose 
of it? If it goes to the Committee on Finance, it will be 
considered exclusively in respect to revenue. If to the 
Committee on Manufactures, they will examine it in con- 
nexion with the system ef which it forms part. In the 
course of the session perhaps some collision may arise in 
the action of those two committees. If the €ommittee 
on Manufactures should sometimes draw subjects to it 
of doubtful character, the Committee on Finance will pro- 
bably do the same. But this is not one. 

The proposed reduction of duty affects an important 
article of the manufactures of the country. It affected 
every description of salt which they produced. The ope- 
ration of the measure was not confined to the salt made 
by solar evaporation on the coasts of North Carolina and 
New England, but it extended to the great manufactures 
in the western part of New York, where, by the same 
process, salt was produced, though not from marine wa- 
ter. 
process they operated. If any question were to be refer- 
red to the Committee on Manufactures, it was surely this. | 
It lays the axe at the root of the American manufacture; 
and a measure of such fatal tendency ought to be exa nin- | 
ed deliberately by the proper committee. 
Senate would concur in this opinion. 

Mr. SMITH said that the gentleman from Kentucky 
well knew that this subje ct was referred to the 
of Ways and Means in the other House. 
memorials praying protection for manufactures had been 
presented, and were universally referred to that commit- 
tee. Shall we, then, said Mr. 
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take this esis from that. committee, which had. always 
performed it, and make a new feference, without any new 
reason or motive for doing so? When it falls into the 
hands of the Committee on Manufactures, it would be re- 
garded only in a political point of view, without a refer- 
ence to the finance or revenue of the country. Now, 
the object of this class of measures was, to reduce the 
revenue from its present amount down to about fifteen 
| millions annually. This object would be entirely lost 
sight of if it was referred to that committee. They 
could not take up the whole subject. The Committee 
on Finance, of which he was a member, had long had 
this subject under consideration, and had labored hard 
to mature a plan for the new system, and he thought 
the subject should not now be taken out of their hands. 
The committee found it difficult to come to a conclusion 
how to act on some points; and he did not yet know the 
full extent of their measures. It would take some time 
to come to a decision on all the points under considera- 
tion. 


The gentleman from Kentucky had said that it 
would be advisable to examine into the expediency of 
reducing the duty on iron and other articles. He would 
answer, that there had been a reduction of the duty on 
that article, but not any reduction on the article of ‘salt 
If we proceeded to repeal the duty on articles imported 
from one foreign nation, we must repeal it on others im- 
ported from other nations, which claimed, and had a right 
by treaty, to be placed on the footing of the most favored 
nation. It would be necessary to make some provision 
of this nature, to accompany the repeal of the duty on 
salt, should that bill receive the sanction of Congress. 

Mr. BENTON replied. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Harne) objected to the bill because it did not 
go far enough; but that was an objection to a detail, and 
subject to a motion for amendment. The Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Smrra} objected to it because it made a 
distinction which might prejudice Great Britain, and make 
ill feelings towards the United States. Not so, Mr. B. 
said. Turk’s Island was hers, and would send the greatest 
proportion of alum salt. Besides, the distinction was not 
new to Great Britain. She had made it herself, before 
she abolished the salttax. She admitted alum salt, called in 
her statutes bay salt, because it came, at that time, chiefly 
from the Bay of Biscay, duty free, for the fishe ries, and 
for curing beef and pork, and saving butter. She re- 
pealed the duty on natural sun- -magde salt long since, in 
favor of provision curers, while furnishing to the United 
States annually millions of bushels of the inferior fire- 
made salt. Salt made by boiling, no matter from what 
water, was unfit to cure fish, beef, pork, bacon, or butter, 
for a southern market. Great Britain, while gr inding the 
Irish to the earth with every species of oppression, still 
Iect them have foreign salt free of duty, for curing their 
provisions; and that at the moment that she was exporting 
millions of bushels annually of her own domestic fire- 
made salt from Liverpool, in the very neighborhood of 
ithe trish co: ast; and he hoped the American Senate would 
|be as compassionate to the farmers of the West as the 
| British Parliament was to the Irish. Sir, said Mr. B., in 
| proposing the total repeal of this duty in April next, 1 am 
Inot going as fast as Mr. Jefferson did in 1807. He had 
the whole salt tax suppressed inone year. When did 
this odious tax reach its maximum of twenty cents’? In 
the time of the elder Adams, when standing armies and 

ght per cent. loans were the order of the day, and the 
| penehe had to be oppressed to support the extravagances 
lof the Government. The origin of this heavy tax refer 
|red itself, both in England and America, to disastrous pe- 
jriods in their history. It began in England in the reign 
of William IIIf, who, taking advantage of the national pre- 
\judices against France, got the salt tax imposed as a means 
of helping to carry on the war against the French. The 
bill was entitled, to enable his Majesty to carry on a vigor 
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ous war against France. To that disastrous period, Eng-| and at the cheapest rate. Artificial salt would not an- 
land looks forthe origin of her public debt, and the origin| swer; crystallized salt made by solar evaporation alone 
of her salt tax. The latter she has lately abolished; the; would do. It alone was pure. It alone would answer 
former will remain forever, and will be the most durable| for curing provisions for Southern consumption, for ex- 
monument of the effects of war upon France. Mr. Jef-| portation, or long keeping. Look to the inspection laws 
ferson, when President, did for America what the whigs| in New Orleans—-no beef or pork to pass inspection, un- 
have lately done for England. He produced the abolition | less put up in crystallized salt. Look to your army and 
of the salt tax. His language, in recommending the abo-| navy advertisements—no beef or pork to be bought but 
lition, was very remarkable, and particularly appropriate. | what is cured in the same kind. I plead, said Mr. B., 
He did not say, repeal, reduce, abolish, but suppress the the cause of Western farmers, when I demand an aboli- 
salt tax. He used the term which is applied to vice, and/}tion of the alum salt duty. Nota pound of it is made in 
called for the suppression of the tax. | the West, nor any rival to it, or substitute for it. North 
The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Dicx ERSON | was| Carolina makes a little, but not the twentieth part sufficient 
opposed to the repeal of the tax on alum salt, because he|for her own consumption. New England makes some, 
believed it would affect the manufacture of another kind} but not near enough for her own fisheries, as we have to 
of sait made in the United States. Mr. B. appealed to| pay about two hundred and fifty thousand dollars per an- 
the Senate—to those members who looked to the relief of} num to her fishermen as drawback, or bounty in lieu of 
the people from a part of their burdens—he called their | drawback, of the duty supposed to;be paid on the foreign 
attention to the doctrine advanced by that géntleman, and | salt supposed to be used in curing fish. New York makes 
asked them to make its application to other articles, and| some, nothing adequate to her own consumption. A lit- 
follow it out to its legitimate consequences. It would pre- ltle of it has gone to Cincinnati, and made Ohio, in that 
vent the repeal of any taxes. Worsted stuff goods, an! particular, a tax payer to New York: for salt is excised at 
article of such general wear, and so essential to the shoe | the works in New York; the manufacturer pays an ex- 
manufacture for women and children, might be kept tax-| cise, and that is collected, with a profit besides, from the 
ed, although we made no such goods, but because the free|consumer. So far as Ohio has used New York salt, she 
importation of them might affect the woollen manufacture. |has paid an excise tax to that State. The West India 
The manufacturers of leather might object also, because | islands between the tropics is the place to furnish the West 
the more prunella and stuff shoes worn, the less the de-|with alum salt. New Orleans the port for its importa- 
mand for leather shoes. Even the reduction of the duty) tion, the Mississippi the great channel for its introduc- 
on tea might be res'sted, because the free use of tea might) tion, and steamboats the only adequate vessels to bring 
lessen the consumption of milk and apple pies, and there-|it. This salt is best; it is cheapest, for it costs but eight 
by diminish the value of cows, and oxen, and orchards. |or nine cents, independent of the duty; (I speak of the 
He [Mr. B.] had fixed his eye on this monstrous doctrine, |import price as shown on the custom-house books;) and 
and wished its first approaches to be marked by the Se-| it is had for barter. Home made salt must be paid for in 
nate. He wished to know if the Senator from New Jer-| gold and silver, or their equivalent; foreign salt can be 
sey proposed to compel people to use improper and/|had for our productions, and thus the foreign salt maker is 
unsuitable things by way of substitute for a proper and|the encourager of domestic industry; the domestic salt 
suitable one, which was to be taxed out of the country. | maker gives no encouragement to the farmer. He must 
He [Mr. B.] had a bill to bring in for reducing the duty |have the money. At Kenhawa, salt is silver; wherever 
on Indian blankets—the best blankets in the world—-and | it is sent, it is for silver; no produce is taken in return. 
indispensable to the Indian trade; was that bill to be re-| The foreign importers at New Orleans go back freighted 
sisted, and a superior blanket, the best and cheapest, | with the productions of our farms; the agents of the do- 
if the duty was off, that ever the laboring classes beheld, | mestic salt makers go back loaded with our money. They 
to be taxed out of the country to make room for a base lask for the food which we have to spare; we ask for the 
substitute? A great sensibility was manifested for the} salt which God and nature makes upon their islands. Shall 
interest of the manufacturers; but there are other interests|the Federal Government get between, interdict the ex- 
in the country which also deserve consideration. There change, and compel us to give gold for the base salt which 
were the agricultural and commercial interests, besides the | will not cure our provisions? 
manufacturing; all great interests; all to be considered} Shall we be compelled again to pay twenty cents to the 
by the man who was entrusted to make laws for the na-| Federal Government (for there is a proposition to raise the 
tion; and no one to be sacrificed to the others. They { salt tax to the old federal standard of ’98) for the privi- 
were each of them important, but they had their degrees | lege of buying eight cents worth of salt? Was there ever, 
of importance. Agriculture ranked first, because it fur-| since taxation commenced, a more odious tax than this 
nished the means of subsistence for man and beast, and|upon salt? One which bears more unequally upon the 
the elements of employment to the other two; manufac-|rich and the poor? One which went so completely to pre- 
tures came next, because they fashioned and prepared the | vent the use of a prime necessary of life? The gentle- 
products of agriculture for the use, convenience, and orna-|man from New Jersey [Mr. Dickerson] objects to the 
ment of man; commerce, which exchanged the superfluities | Finance Committee: he wants the bill to go to the Manu- 
of different countries, and contributed to the civilization of| facturing Committee. Well, I will compromise with him. 


the human race, came third. He would sacrifice no one|I willagree to a select committee, with power to send for 


to the other. He would not sacrifice the interest of all! witnesses, swear them, and report their evidence to the 
the provision-raising and provision-curing farmers of the|Senate. This is the way they did in the British Parlia- 
West to the interest of a handful of monopolizing salt|ment: this is the way they blew up the salt tax there. 
manufacturers. Where, he exclaimed, is the operation of| There was another view of this tax, which must not be 
the salt tax most severely felt? In the West; in that vast|omitted. Before 1807, there was a drawback on exported 
and magnificent region drained by the king of floods. |beef and pork, as well as on exported fish, to reimburse 
Here were the myriads of living animals—-horses, cattle, | the duty on salt used in curing these provisions. There 
sheep, hogs, which require salt with their daily food. lis no such drawback now on beef and pork. It existed 

There was the national magazine of salted provisions/on fish alone, and the fishermen had drawn five millions of 
which supplied the South, and the Lower Mississippi, andj dollars from the treasury, and were annually drawing at 
furnished millions of dollars worth for foreign exporta-|the rate of about two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
tion. And there was the place where salt was wanted in| The salt tax was a money-making business to them; it was 
the greatest quantity of the purest and strongest kind,/a heavy burden upon the West. Mr. B. said he had not 
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come prepared for this dnbate. 
expected. 
in. 

Mr. DICKERSON said that it had been a subject of 
discussion for two or three years to determine what sub- 
jects belonged tu the Committee on Manufactures, and 
what to the Finance Committee. Sometimes one com- 
mittee had taken charge of bills of this nature, and some- 
times another. One committee had often taken subjects| t 
which belonged to the other. He cited the case of the 
bill torreduce the duty on sugar, which had been referred | 
to the Committee on Manufactures. It appeared to the} 
Senate, that it properly belonged to that committee. The 
gentleman from South Carolina had objected that this 
measure was not proposed from the manufacturers, and, 
therefore, did not belong tothat committee. The gentle-| 
man from Maryland had objected, because it related to 
the financial concerns of the country. In answer to these 
gentlemen, he would say that it related to the protection 
of one of the great and widely extended interests of the| 
community, and embraced within its provisions conse-| 
quences which could not fail to affect them materially. 
It was true they had presented no petition to Congress, to} 
save them from the ruin which this measure threatened; but} 
it was only because they were ignorant of the designs me-| 
ditated against them. If they were aware of them, they) 
would not fail to enter their solemn protest against such a| 
course. Shall we, said Mr.D., neglect their acknow-| 
ledged interests, and proceed to adopt measures calculated 
to destroy them, merely because there has not been the| 
formality of a petition’? We are placed here to be the 
guardians of the great interests of the country, and it is| 
our duty to defend them whenever attacked or threatened | 
with any material injyry. 

It was not necessary, Mr. D. said, for them to remain in-| 
active until the injured should come forward and demand 
relief and protection, and present a prayer that their in- 
terests might not be abandoned and left to sink into ruin. 
He considered the present measure fraught with destruc- 
tion to those interests. It did not ask a reasonable re- 
duction, but was not intended to abolish the whole duty 
at once, and thus annihilate the protecting system. If any 
measure fairly belonged to the Committee on Manufac- 
tures, this was one of that character. The gentleman 
from Missouri had thought proper to go into the merits of| 
the question. 

It appeared to Mr. 1). that this was a premature step, | 
as the question was only on the reference of the bill to a} 
committee. He did not now feel disposed, nor was he} 
prepared to enter upon the discussion of a measure so} 
important as the one before them. They should take| 
time to consider the subject, and prepare for the import- 
ant decision. The gentleman had complained strongly 
of the present duty. But he would ask him if it was not| 
a necessary measure in order to defend American indus- 
try from foreign competition, to discourage the importa-| 


‘It sprung up when not| 
He would be ready for it when it came up 








tion of articles which were produced by the domestic] 
manufacturer. It had been so decided in the sage coun- 
cils of the founders of the Government, and had been} 
faithfully adhered to by every administration. Anact had 
long been in force, allowi ing a drawback on this article for| 
this express purpose. He doubted the wisdom or pro-! 
priety of the present measure. 

Mr. SMITH said that there was a treaty existing with| 
Great Britain, by which she was placed on the footing of 
the most favored nation, and that she would have ari ght 
to complain if this reduction took place without giving) 
her some equivalent inreturn. Spain and Portugal would! 
have a privilege which was not allowed to England. They| 
had heretofore complained of the duty on iron, and he 
believed with good. r« He considered that we were 
able to procure as good salt from England as from the 
West Indies or any other quarter. We 


ason. 


had used it for 
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Duty on ‘Alum Salt. 


severe commencement of the winter. 


| part. 


|a farmer some twenty or 


| West the gratifying 
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curing bacon, and found it to answer ev ery purpose. The 
gentleman from Missouri had said that he had received 
credible information that alum salt could be imported for 
six or eight cents per bushel. He had been engaged in 
commerce during his whole life, and never had been able 
to get it under nine cents, He did not know how the 
article could be obtained at a cheaper rate. 

Mr. CLAY, when he first rose, had certainly not in- 
tended to provoke a debate of this extensive range. And 
he felt reluctance in being compelled to prolong it, sensi- 
ble as he was that, considering the single question before 
the Senate, it was not strictly parliamentary. He would 
be very brief. Noone was more thoroughly convinced 
than himself of the paramount importance of the agri- 
cultural interest. It was that great leading interest to 
which all others ought to bend. And it was because 
he believed that the success of American manufactures 
was essential to the prosperity of agriculture, that he had 
been, was, und he trusted ever would be, their friend. 
The gentleman from Missouri argued the question as if it 
were indisputable that a reduction of duty would be fol- 
lowed by a reduction of the price of salt. He wishes to 
cheapen it; sodol. Butwe may differ about the mode 
of accomplishing that object. 1 desire to preserve the 
full benefit of the all-powerful principle of competition. 
| Destroy the home manufacture, and you deprive your- 
| selves of the advantage of the competition that they pro- 
duce. Let us appeal to experience. In May, 1830, the 
| duty was lowered, to take effect as has been already 
stated; and the price, after the reduction of the duty, was 
higher than it was before, and it is now higher, in some 
places, than it had been for ten or fifteen years. The 
latter fact may in some measure be owing to the early and 
A reduction of the 
duty has not therefore been yet followed by a reduction 
of price. An augmentation of duty sometimes produces 
a reduction, instead of an augmentation of price. 

The foreign salt trade, Mr. C. said, wasa collateral or 
incidental trade. Salt was imported principally in bal- 
last. Vessels rarely engaged in it when they could get 
any other freight. Low price of foreign salt, therefore, 
implied inactivity in our tonnage, as high price did full and 
profitable employment. This very irregularity formed a 
strong motive to encourage the home manufacture. Is 
there any comparison between the moderate duty on salt 


| levied in this country, and the enormous excise of fifteen 
| shillings sterling per bushel which was levied in England 


Between the gabelle of France and our duty’? Whatever 
oppressions may have existed in other countries from a 
salt tax, he was perfectly persuaded that the unexampled 
prosperity of this country had its date from the adoption 
of the protective policy of which this salt duty forms 
To the tariff, not of ’16, but of °24, we were in 
debted, not only for that prosperity, but for the rapid ex 
tinction of the public debt, now sonear at hand. He was 


j aware that this discussion belonged to another occasion, 


when the whole subject would undergo a full examination 
But he must be allowed to say, in reference to the obse1 
vations of the gentleman from Missouri as to the consump 
tion of alum salt in the Western States, that he did not 
believe that one bushel in fifty thousand of that descrip 
tion is there consumed. Although he had himself been 
twenty-five years, he had never 
had a pound of it in his cellar. He had witnessed in the 
fact of the reduction of salt from 
three or four dollars to fifty cents per bushel on the Ohio 
river, and seventy-five in the interior. This was alto 
gether owing to the increase of the home manufacturer 
He knew that prejudice existed against provisions put up 
with any other than alum salt. He believed that it wa 
only necessary to employ a small additional quantity of 
salt made by artificial heat to secure the preservation oj 
meat. One of the most experienced men that ever lived 
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in the West, long engaged in the preparation of beef and | great difficulty in ascertaining the extent of the duties re- 
pork, assured him that when the sait was properly ap-|quired of us. Messrs. Gales and Seaton, of their own 
plied, in barrels sufficiently seasoned and properly made, |accord, had submitted to Congress a subscription paper, 
the common salt of the country preserves as well as the | proposing to republish the congressional documents for 
best alum salt. The salt of the Onondaga works in |the first thirteen Congresses; the volume, the type, and 
New York already has found its way into the heart of Ohio | the size of the page, were designated, as well as the spe- 
through their canal, and when that noble work is com-| cific sum for each volume when delivered. With these 
pleted, in the course of the next year, it will be dis-| proposals before them, Congress directed the Clerk of the 
tributed on the Ohio river, and transported even to St. | House of Representatives to subscribe for seven hundred 


Louis. So far from the Western farmers being able to ex- 
change their pork and beef for alum salt, the British na- 
tion will not purchase our beef and pork, although cured 
with salt from their own possessions. With Tespect to 
the drawback, it will be a proper consideration with the 
Committee on Manufactures, whether that should be al- 
lowed on the exportation of pork and beef. In every 
view of the subject, the importance of the manufacture, 
the essential value of the article, the recent passage of a 
law reducing the duty, not yet gone ito effect, Mr. C. 
thought we should proceed with caution, and he hoped 
the Senate would assign the bill to the Committee on Manu- 
factures. 

Mr. BENTON said it was true the price of salt was 
higher now in the West than for some years past. The 
reason was, because the importations were diminished. 
This the custom-house returns showed us. It would not 
do to argue that the reduction of the duty had increased 
the price of the foreign article; tiat argument would cut 


and fifty copies, on two conditions: 

1st. The documents to be selected under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Senate and Clerk of the House, of 
Representatives: 2d. The price paid for the printing to 
|be at the rate not exceeding that of the price paid to the 
| printer of Congress for the printing of the documents of 
the two Houses. 

At the first view it does not appear difficult to ascer- 
tain the specific duties required from us. The documents 
are to be selected by us. It would therefore seem that 
when we had given the publishers a list of the papers to 
be reprinted, our agency was at an end. Circumstances, 
however, which we will now explain, rendered it impossi- 
ble that our duties could stop here. The great mass of 
these documents were to be found only in the archives of 
the two Houses. No complete sets of them existed in any 
other place. They were contained in one hundred and 
sixty octavo and folio printed volumes, eighty large folio 
manuscript records, and in some hundred large files of do- 


up the protecting system. The fact was, the effect of ;cuments. Charged, as we are, with the care and preser- 


raising or reducing duties could not be regular at first. 
Adventitious circumstances may control it. When the 
duty on lead was raised to three cents a pound, in 1828, 
the price of lead on the Upper Mississippi fell to one and 
ahalf cents. Excessive production produced that effect. 


vation of all these important documents, we could not, for 
a moment, permit them to go into the hands of others 
jover whom we had no control. To make the separation 
of those to be published, without producing disorder, re- 
iquired the knowledge and experience, and the most 


The late importations of salt were above a million of| Patient, persevering industry of the most able of our 


bushels less than two or three years ago, and salt rises; 
when the duty is off entirely, and salt comes free, importa- 
tions will largely increase, and the price fall in propor- 
tion. 

The question was then taken on the reference to the 
Committee on Finance, and negativetl—yeas 17, nays 22, 
as follows: 

YEAS.-—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Forsyth, Grun- 
dy, Hayne, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Miller, Moore, 
Smith, Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, White.—17.! 

NAYS.-—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Clay, Dallas, Dicker- 
son, Dudley, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hanna, Hendricks, 
Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Marcy, Prentiss, Robbins, 
Robinson, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Tomlinson, Wil- 
kins. —22. 

The bill was then referred to the Committee on Manu- 
factures. 

The Senate adjourned to Tuesday. 


Turspay, January 3, 1852. 
AMERICAN STATE PAPERS. 
The VICE PRESIDENT communicated the following 


report from the Secretary of the Senate and Clerk of the 
House of Representatives: 


To the Senate and House of Representative $s 
of the Congyess of the United States: 


assistants, and of ourselves. Had any one, without that 
|knowledge of these things, which can only be obtained 
by long experience, undertaken to separate and arrange 
|these documents, he would have been in great danger of 
jreducing the whole to a heap of confusion. In addition 
to this, many of these documents exist only in the manu- 
script records of the two Houses, consisting of large folio 
volumes, substantially bound, and in the best state of pre- 
|servation. We could not suffer these valuable records to 
|be taken apart, and the portions selected sent to the print- 
ling office. We were also unwilling either to permit them 
|to be taken from the office to be copied, or to permit 
strangers to come into the office and occupy our desks 
and tables in copying them. : 

| From these considerations, (and others of a similar na- 
ture, not here detailed,) it was evident to us that it was 
our duty, not only to select these documents, but also to 
prepare them for the press. 

Another que-tion then arose, what arrangement should 
be given to these documents in the proposed publication’ 
Two modes were suggested: Ist. An arrangement, strict- 
ly chronological; or 2d. A division into classes, and each 
iclass to preserve its chronological order. After much ex- 
amination and reflection, we decided on the second mode, 
and finally adopted the following arrangement: 








| 








Ist. Forrign RELATIONS; 
2d. Inpian AFFAIRS; 
Sd. Finances; 


‘ . 4th. C tcE AND NAVIGATION; 
lhe Secretary of the Senate and Clerk of the House of ath. Commence anv Na 


‘ Representatives respectfully make report of their pro- 


ceedings under the act of Congress of 2d March, 1831, 
directing a subscription to the compilation of Congres- 


sional Documents, proposed to be published by Gales | 


and Seaton. 

Immediately after the adjournment of Congress, we 
commenced the discharge of the duties imposed by the 
act of Congress. At the very outset, however, we found 


Sth. Mirirary Arrarrs; 
| 6th. Nava AFFaIRs; 
7th. Post Orrice DeranTMENT; 
8th. Pustie Lanns; 
| Oth. Cras; 
| 
| 





10th. MisceLLaNsovs. 


i Each of these ten series to have its own number, run- 
ning from one upw ard, and to be print d« hronologi ally 
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l. Forng1en RELATIONS. 


This will embrace our foreign relations. It presents 
subject of much unity; and, from the importance of it® 
interest, will be the first series. The annual messages of 
the President of the United States, from their importance, 
claim a prominent place in this compilation; and their 
proper place is the first of foreign relations, to follow each 
other in chronological order. 


Il. Inpian AFFAIRS. 
1st. All documents accompanying Indian treaties; 
2d. Indian massacres and depredations; 
3d. Indian wars; 
4th. Efforts made for their benefit, in civilization, agri- 
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Messages of the President of the United States to the 


, House of Representatives, and documents. 


Reports from departments to both Houses. 
Do do to the Senate. 
Do do to the House of Representatives. 
2d. Reports of committees of the Senate, the entire 
session together. 

3d. Reports of committees of the House of Represen- 
tatives, the entire session together—and preceded, if ne- 
cessary, in each House, by the petition. 

This arrangement to be made for each session; and the 
separate documents of each item are to follow each other 
chronologically. In all cases where a report of a commit- 
tee of either or both Houses is founded on a message from 


culture, and the mechanical arts. | the President of the United States, or on a report from a 
|department, a reference is to be made from the one to the 

Ii. | other. 
This series embraces more variety, consisting of— | There are many advantages attending this arrangement, 
Ist. Public debt and public credit; | which are quite apparent. The class on Indian Affairs, 
2d. Revenue, direct and indirect taxation, embracing’ for instance, (the printing of which has been finished, ) is 
manufactures; | contained in a single volume, and, in chronological order, 
3d. The currency; | presents our entire Indian relations unmjxed with other 
4th. The Mint of the United States; jmatter; Foreign Relations, Military Affairs, Naval Affairs, 
Sth. Bank of the United States, and State banks, so far |and the Public Lagds, each present distinctions strongly 
as connected with the United States; | marked from all the others; and the advantage of hay- 
6th. General principles of the annual estimates; jing each of these great interests in a separate series is 
7th. General principles of the expenses of collecting | very great. Occasionally, however, documents were met 
revenue; with, partaking so much of two or more classes, that it 
8th. One table of receipts and expenditures. |was difficult to give them a satisfactory arrangement. 
Sache Ss | This was more particularly the case with the series of Fi- 
IV. Commerce anv NaviGaTion. | settee and Commerce--some single documents referred 
All external matters of this class to be embraced in|less or more to both classes. So also of the class of Claims. 
Foreign Relations. | Some of them involved extensive correspondence with fo- 
1st. Imports and exports, and all communications and|reign Governments. These were placed with Foreign 
reports containing general principles and reasoning; |Relations. Some of them involved our commercial re- 
2d. The fisheries, and all communications and reports | lations; others, the regulations for the sale of public lands. 


FINANCES. 


containing general principles and reasoning; 
3d. Lighthouse establishment; 
4th. Improvement of harbors, rivers, roads, and canals; 


Sth. Tonnage, and all communications and reports of 


committees containing general principles and reasoning. 
6th. Coasting trade, and all communications and re- 
ports of committees containing general principles and rea- 
soning. 
i 


Mitirary AFFAIRS 


Ist. Army; 
2d. Military Academy; 
3d. Fortifications; — 
4th. Armament, arms; 
5th. National armories; 
6th. Militia. 

VI. Navan Arrarrs. 
This presents a subject of much unity. 


VU. Post Orrice DerparTMENT. 


This is also a subject in which there is little or no variety. | 


Vill. 


This will embrace the whole subject of the public do- 
mains, including all claims of individuals and corporations 


for land. 


Pusuic Lanns. 


IX. 
Embracing all claims against the United States, except 
* ae . - a } . . . . . . . . 
claims for land and claims in which foreign relations or 
finances are directly embraced. 


is Mrs 


ry) . 7 » al nn 4 > 
_ Embracing all documents pre to be reprinted, not 
Sede 2 a H 
included in the foregoing—each subject to be arranged as 
follows: F 


: Ist. Chronologically--Messages of the President of the 
United States to both Houses, and documents 
Do to the Senate 


CLAIMS. 


ELLANEOUS. 


per 


do do 


| The cases thusdescribed, however, were not numerous, and 
lin every instance of their occurrence, our best judgment 
was exercised in giving them the proper arrangement. 
After we had decided on the foregoing as the principles 
by which the publication should be regulated, we had an 
interview with Messrs. Galesand Seaton. ‘They stated to 
us, at once, that they considered the proviso, that the 
printing should be done at the rate of public printing, as 
|in a great measure rescinding the details of their propo- 
|sals, and that they stood in regard to Congress in some 
thing of the relation of public printers. That every thing 
|pertormed by them besides the printing would of course 
be a charge against the Government, to be settled and ad- 
justed as Congress might direct. That as we had the care 
lof the archives of the two Houses, they could not expect 
\that we would entrust them to others, either in the selec- 
jtion, copying, or arrangement. That they were willing, 
jnay desirous, that we should take the whole control of the 
|publication, as far as the labor and responsibility of edi 
tors were concerned. That the mechanical part, includ- 
\ing the paper, the printing, and the binding, would belong 
jto them, and for these they would be responsible. 
| From all these considerations, it was evident to us that 
lif we acted at all under the act of Congress, it was our 
| duty to assume the whole responsibility of editing the 
j}work. Other considerations, besides these mentioned, 
|also led to the same conclusion. We stood in an official 
relation to the two Houses, and had every possible motive to 
}devote our entire ability to the proper completion of the 
work. From long experience and close application to the 
business of Congress, we had a reasonable confidence 1n 
our ability to do the work justice. We had under our di- 
rection able and industrious men, and whose experience in 
these things was even greater than our own. Much of 
the usefulness of this work will depend upon the indexes 
jand for doing justice to this item, we know of none so 
|capable as our assistant clerks. We therefore did not 
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hesitate, although the responsibility was great, and the|of the seamen from being imposed upon by exorbitant 
labor great, to act upon the principles thus indicated. prices, and with inferior articles. 

Another important question, of no little embarrassment, | The course now pursued created a tendency to abuse, 
was presented in deciding on the size of the page. The | by making it an object for the pursers who received a per 
joint resolution of 24th May, 1828, placed that subject|centage on the articles furnished, to buy at the highest 
under our control, and, after much consideration and re-| prices, and to sell as much as possible; one consequence 
flection, and repeated interviews with the publishers, we |of which was, that the officers in that employ on board of 
decided on the folio size. The facility with which the |the large ships received a great amount of profits as a 
numerous tables can be inserted on a folio page, was one | compensation for their services, while those on board the 
leading reason for giving it the preference. The volumes|smaller vessels receive but a very inconsiderable sum, 
of congressional documents are becoming too numerous | which rendered it difficult to obtain pursers for the small 
for easy reference; and we find a great difficulty in keep-| vessels. To obviate this difficulty, and provide a guard 
ing our series perfect. For the public offices, or for | against this liability to abuse and imposition, it was pro- 
large libraries, we believed the folio form altogether the | posed to fix the salaries of the pursers on board the vari- 
best. ous public ships—to let the supplies be procured, as the 

As there was no appropriation in the act of Congress provisions were, under the direction of the Board of Navy 
imposing the duty upon us, we were obliged to draw from | Commissioners; and to require an exact account of all the 
the contingent funds of the two Houses for some expenses | articles furnished the seamen to be kept by the pursers, mak- 
incident to the selecting, arranging, copying, &c. Al-|ing them responsible for the faithful performance of their 
though we found it impossible to dispense with the assist-| duties, and allowing ten per cent. for loss by contingen- 
ance of the clerks in our offices, we did not think ourselves | cies, &c. ‘The advantages to be derived from the plan pro- 
justified in exacting from them laborious duties, not belong-| posed, were, that the men on board the ships of war 
ing to the respective offices, without compensation. A | would be supplied with provisions at a cheaper rate and of 
small sum was paid to them in part for these services, and |a better quality than heretofore, and equalize the emolu- 
also small sums have been paid for copying, &c. Should) ments of the pursers. The bill had been submitted to the 
an appropriation be made by Congress for the work ge-| present Secretary of the Navy, who approved of its pro- 
nerally, we will be prepared to give any explanations| visions. ; ; 
wanted, respecting the expenses arising from our agency| Mr. DICKERSON said that, in order to give time for 
in the publication. In selecting the documents for the|a consideration of both sides of the question, and from 
class on Foreign Relations, it was found by the Secretary of | observing that a Senator from Virginia [Mr. TazEweEx1] 
the Senate that some important ducuments of an early} was not in his seat, who had last year given in a lucid 
date were upon the executive files of the Senate. These! manner highly valuable details on the subject of the bill, 
papers being under the injunction of secrecy, of course|he would move that the bill should be postponed, and 
cannot in this communication be particularly “described. | made the order of the dav for this day week. ‘To which 
Generally it may be observed that their publication) wr. HAYNE assented, and it was postponed accordingly. 
(should there be no objection to removing the injunction; The Senate then proceeded to the consideration of ex- 
of secrecy) would add much to the value and interest of! ecutive business, and sat with closed doors for some 
the work. The Secretary of the Senate will bring this | time; when 

subject before the Senate for their decision respecting it.| The Senate adjourned. 

The progress made in the printing will be communicated | ’ 
to Congress by the publishers, and specimens of its exe- 
cution will also by them be laid before the two Houses. | 
All which is respectfully submitted. 


Wepnespay, January 4. 
AMERICAN STATE PAPERS. 


WALTER LOWRIE | The VICE PRESIDENT communicated the follow- 
ans : ? re 1} ¢ter- 
MW.ST. CLAIR CLARKE. _ | ing letter: 

December 29, 1831. To the honorable the Senate of the United States: 
The report was ordered to be printed, and referred to} The undersigned respectfully represent, that, encou 
the Committee on the Library. jraged theret# by the act of Congress of the last session 
’ a ware authorizing a subscription to the work, they have not only 
PURSERS IN THE NAVY. ae Se ; 


made a beginning, but have made considerable progress, 
in the execution of their proposition for publishing a com- 
pilation of the public documents of the United States. 
| They have now the pleasure to submit to the Senate two 
|volumes, which, excepting the indexes thereto, not vet 
tion to the sale of necessary articles for the use of the }ready for the press, and the title-pages, which are but 
seamen on board the vessels of war belonging to the |temporarily composed, they respectfully submit as sam- 
United States. The measure proposed a reduction and | ples of the whole work. — 

regulation of the prices of articles which were now fur- | 
nished by the pursers on board those vessels, and for 


The bill providing for the compensation of the pursers 
in the navy being taken up, 

Mr. HAYNE said that the bill proposed the reformation 
of certain abuses which had been found to exist in rela- 


In the arrangement as well as the selection of the ma- 
\terials of this great national work, they have been govern- 
which they had been in the practice of demanding differ-|ed by the decisions of the Secretary of the Senate and 
ent, and sometimes exorbitant profits. The present bill|the Clerk of the House of Representatives, under whose 
was similar to the one which had been brought forward | directions, moreover, exclusively, the materials of it have 
during the Jast session of Congress, and which had passed |been prepared for the press. To their intelligence, in- 
the Senate, but was not acted on by the other House. |dustry, and discrimination, and that of the gentlemen in 
The motive for introducing it now was, that it might re- their respectiv e offices, it will owe whatever value it pos- 
ceive the reconsideration and revision of the Senate, in}sesses beyond that of a mere print and reprint of the do- 
order that it might again be sent to the House of Repre-|cuments on the files of the two Houses of Congress. The 
sentatives for their concurrence. The principal object of |caution of Congress, in committing these matters to their 
the bill was to change the present mode of furnishing |ability and discretion, rather than to that of the publish- 
the sailors with certain supplies—to prevent the sale of|ers, lias, in the opinion of the undersigned, been justified 
them at different rates of profit, which had in some in-|in the fullest extent by the order, and the form and pres 
‘tances been as high as fifty per cent.; and to establish a]sure which have been given to the work 

new practice, which should better provide for the security In the arrangement of the documents, the principle of 
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classification has been adopted, the advantages of which| which was due on the several advances made in paying the 
will be apparent upon the slightest examination of the| militia, and furnishing them supplies during the last war, 
samples of it herewith transmitted. The two volumes) the principal of which had been heretofore allowed and 
now presented are not the first in the series, but are those| paid, The bill proposed to allow interest on these loans, 
which have been most easily collated. One of them, it/ in the same ratio as would have been allowed if the ad- 
will be discovered, comprises all the congressional docu-| vances had been made in money directly to the General 
ments upon Indian Affairs, (one of the classes,) fromthe} Government. Mr. C. said this class of claims was first 
beginning of the Gevernment up to the commencement! brought forward by the State of Maryland, and her ex- 
of the 14th Congress, to which date (4th March, 1815,| ample was followed by other States. He was not in pos- 
inclusive) the plan of the present series extends. The} session of much information on the subject in regard to 
other is the first volume of the class of Finance, the whole} the other States, and wished that any gentleman that was 
of which occupies two volumes. When indexes, copious | acquainted with important facts in relation to those claims, 
and well digested, such as are in preparation, are added would communicate them to the Senate. 
to these volumes, they will afford a facility to the investi-| Mr. FORSYTH rose to ask the gentleman from Mary- 
gations of our legislators, whether in debates or in com-|land whether the present bill was intended to cover all 
mittee business, which will amply compensate for the ex-| cases of advances made by the several States during the 
pense of the publication, without adverting to their value} war. The reason for asking this question was, to learn 
as national memorials, which of itself, it is respectfully | whether a claim due to the State of Georgia was included 
submitted, would have fully justified the sanction which jin the present bill. th ; 
has been given to this undertaking. | Mr. CHAMBERS replied that the particular claims for 
The two volumes herewith presented comprise about! which the present bill provided, were those of which the 
one-half of what has been already done in the printing of| principal had been adjusted by the accounting officers of 
= on ae is in the course of steady prosecution, and | the bine 4 ee and oe It did not ee 
of which it is hoped eight or ten volumes may be ready|the principal of any claim, nor the interest of any o 
for delivery before the close of the present Congress. ~ | those claims which were still unliquidated by the United 
Of the execution of this work, for which alone the un-/ States, but those only which had been adjusted and 
dersigned have ‘any right to credit, they beg leave to| allowed, and the States hac received credit from the 
ee or a —_ endeavored to make it such | ee aa for. ae bill ee —— a 
as should be creditable to the Government, and as should provide for paying the interest due on Claims of this last 
justify the liberal confidence which, by the act of the last | mentioned description. Therefore, if the claims to which 
session, Congress has reposed in the undertakers. They | the gentleman from Georgia had alluded were of the class 
confidently submit its merits to a comparison with those of |described, they were of course included: that is, if they 
any other work of the like nature, ever published in this | had been adjusted and allowed by the ae of the 
or any other country. | Treasury Department, and the payment of the principal 
A superficial examination of these sample volumes will | assumed by the Government. The sums advanced by the 
suffice to satisfy the intelligent observer of the importance | State of Maryland had not been all paid by the United 
of the work to the public service, and to the history of|States, and therefore were not all included in the provi- 
the country. Documents of the highest interest will be | sions of this bil, although that State had complained of 
found in it, which were either before unknown to the |the injustice done it, and had requested that the claims 
present generation, or forgotten by it, though yet of|should be allowed. The present bill did not provide for 
modern antiquity. Some, which have lain buried ander | the adjustment of the question, whether — should or 
the mass of less important papers which it has not been| should not be allowed. The accounting officers of Go 
deemed useful to include in this publication, are such as | vernment had ascertained the interest proper to be allow- 
enlighten obscure passages in our civil history, and add | ed only on those claims for money borrowed and lent to 
new motives for the veneration with which the memory }the Government. The Auditor had not ailowed to th 
of the early actors in the Government is habitually che-| State of Maryland the interest, except on eo 
rished. The class of Foreign Relations, first in order, but) That State, and others, had sold stocks yielding six per 
suspended in its execution to await the decision of the | cent. forthe purpose of advancing tothe public service; and 
Senate in regard to the publicity of some of the docu-| therefore it was considered the same to the State as if it 
ments which it would appear properly to comprise, will, had borrowed the money at that interest. He was of 
when completed, be one of the most interesting and in-| opinion that the United States should not in one case pay 
structive works that has issued from the press within the| the six per cent. interest, and in another w ithhold it. 
last oy Tae omens " = attraction of fiction, ae — ee onary aor of — or equity, 
sanctified by all the fidelity of truth. and the present bill was intended to rectily this error. 
The undersigned will only add, that the sample volumes| Mr. FORSYTH said that he perceived by the explana 
herewith submitted have been put in different bindings, |tion of the gentleman from Maryland, that the claim of 
— a pe cnbias esi the general opinion as to TES to an he eee soy oe goer in 
description is preferable. \this bill, and he rose to ask whether the bill could not 
All which is respectfully submitted by the publishers. jbe so amended as to embrace it. The history of th 
GALES & SEATON. _|transaction which gave rise to that claim was, that the 
On motion of Mr. KING, of Alabama, the letter was | United States’ contractor for furnishing supplies to the 
ordered to be prinied, and was referred to the Committee |“7™¥» had not received funds from the General Govern 
on the Librarv. ar es ° ment to fulfil his Contracts, and the Government of Georgia 
: STATE C . had furnished the necessary amount—the contractor being 
Bs , sae AT E CLAIMS. unable to procure it otherwise. This claim had not been 
Mhe bill providing for the final settlement of the claims |allowed by the General Government, and no interest had 


of States for interest on advances to the United States|of course been received upon it. Mr. F. said that if 
made during the last war, was taken up in Committee of |interest was allowed to other States on their claims against 
the Whole. the United States, he considered that the State of Georgia 


Mr. CHAMBERS said that a bill of this character had |had also a right to the same allowance. His only object 
twice before passed the Senate, but had not received the | now was, to ascertain whether this bill could not be mad 
concurrence of the other House. The object of the bill |to include that claim. 
was to remunerate the several States for the interest} Mr. CHAMBERS replied that several acts had be: 
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passed in relation to allowances of this kind. He hoped | 
the Senator from Georgia would consent that the bill! 
should pass as it then stood. 

Mr. FORSYTH making no further opposition, the bill 
was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

The bill to provide for the distribution of the duties of 
the commissioners of the navy, and for other purposes, 
was reac the second time; and, on motion of Mr. HOLMES, 
postponed to, and made the order of the day for Monday 
next. 

The bill supplementary to the act for the relief of cer- 
tain surviving officers and soldiers of the revolution, was 
next taken up; and 

Mr. FOOT stated that, as some Senators were absent 
from indisposition, he would not press the consideration 
of the bill at this time, but move that it lie on the table; 
promising to give two days’ notice of the day when he 
should move its consideration. 

The bill was laid on the table. 





Tuvurspvay, Janyvarr 5. 


DUTY ON INDIAN BLANKETS. 


rhe bill to reduce the duty on Indian blankets, and 
certain other Indian goods, [introduced yesterday, on 
leave, by Mr. Benton,} was read the second time; when 

Mr. BENTON moved to refer it to the Committee on 
Finance. He thought, in justice and propriety, the bill 
ought to go to the Committee on Indian Affairs for con- 
sideration; but he yielded to the opinions of others, and 
consented to refer it to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. DICKERSON moved to refer the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures. 

Mr. BENTON said that he perceived that the gentle- 
man was disposed to have the present bill to take the same 
course that the salt bill heretofore introduced had taken. 
He was of opinion that there was another committee, be- 
sides that of Finance, that should take precedence of the 
Committee on Manufactures. He alluded to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. That committee had the concerns 
of the Indians, and the trade of the United States with 
them, under their supervision; and as the present bill pro- 
posed a measure calculated to affect that trade, it more 
properly belonged to that committee, than to the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures. It was the province of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs to know how the trade with the 
Indians was carried on, whether the articles obtained from 
them were procured by fair and open purchase, or se- 
cretly smuggled from the mouth of the Columbia. This 
bill was, like its predecessor, designed to effect a reduction 
of the public burdens, by diminishing the revenue derived 
from duties on imports; and its connexion with the sub- 
ject of Indian affairs, in his opinion, gave it a fair claim 
to be referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs; but, as 
that committee was likely to be; objected to, he would 
waive this reference, and move that it be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. DICKERSON said that, in the case of the bill to 
repeal the duty on salt, and also on the present occasion, 
he thought that gentlemen were disposed to have the| 
subjects referred to that committee which had the least} 
concern, and felt the least interest in them. The argu-| 
ment of the gentleman went to show that the reference | 


Duty on Indian Blankets. 








[Senate. 








tially alike; both had it in view to remove the protection 
which the Government had deliberately extended to the 
domestic industry of the country; and he saw no reason 
why it should not be referred to the same committee. 
The bill did not confine itself to one kind of blankets, but 
embraced all kinds that were manufactured; and, there- 
fore, if adopted, would prove an injury to that interest in 
general. 

The question was then taken upon the reference to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, and decided in the negative, 
by yeas and nays, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Ellis, Forsyth, Grun- 
dy, Hayne, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Miller, Moore, 
Tazewell, Tipton, Troup, Tyler, White.—17. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Clay, Dallas, Dicker- 
son, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, 
Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Marcy, Naudain, Prentiss, 
Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Tomlin- 
son, Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins. —25. 

The question then occurred on referring the bill to the 
Committee on Manufactures. 

Mr. BENTON said he should object to this reference. 
He observed that it was the apparent intention of certain 
gentlemen to give every thing into the hands of the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures—implying that they alone were 
competent to examine and report on questions of great 
national interest or importance. He understood that, by 
the rules of the Senate, bills were to be sent to that com- 
mittee which were friendly to the measure, for the pur- 
pose of receiving amendments, if necessary, and rendered 
as perfect as possible before they were brought forward 
for a full and final discussion. He should therefore ob- 


ject to the reference of this bill to the Committee on 


Manufactures, on the ground of its not being the regular 
or correct parliamentary course to refer bills to a com- 
mittee known to be directly opposed to their principles 
or objects. He would repeat, that all legislative proceed- 
ings of this kind were bottomed on the principle that bills 
on their first introduction should be entrusted to the friends 
of the measure, for the purpose of being corrected and 
rendered as perfect as its friends could make it, before it 
was brought forward to receive the scrutiny of its enemies, 
and pass the ordeal of a public examination. The course 
proposed by the gentleman from New Jersey he con- 
sidered a violation of the established course of all legisla- 
tive proceedings, and contrary to all parliamentary rules 
relative to the reference of bills. 

{Here Mr. B. read from the manual of the rules of the 
Senate, and the usages of the British Parliament, in con- 
firmation of the position maintained, the following extracts: 
‘* Those who would totally destroy, will not amend:” 
**the child is not to be put toa nurse that cares not for 
it.”?] 

Mr. B resumed. A child was not to be put out to a 
nurse who would neglect the care of it, or suffer it to 
die for want of nourishment. Neither was a measure 
proposed in the Senate of the United States to be given 
to its enemies for the purpose of being matured, correct- 
ed, and rendered fit for public examination. The conse- 
quence of such a course could be easily foreseen: it would 
be suffered to lie neglected until every thing else in their 
hands was finished; and if brought forward at all, it would 
probably be so near the close of the session that it would 


should be to the committee on the affairs of the Indians, |be lost for want of time: and then so mangled and de- 
because it might have some connexion with them; while | formed, that its friends would not be able to recognise it. 
he was opposed to its reference to the Committee on| And, therefore, the present bill, together with the bill to 
Manufactures, although its adoption would evidently, as|abolish the duty on alum salt, would die on their hands, 
in the case of the sait bill, have a more decided and im-! and be followed to the grave by the gentleman and his 
portant bearing cn the manufacturing interest, than upon / committee, though not in the character of mourners. 
any other in the country. No, sir, said Mr. B., this bill ought not to be referred to 
’ Mr. D. said that the reasons which had been urged in|a hostile committee, to be returned, with broken limbs 
favor of the reference of the salt bill, would apply with |and mangled features, to this Senate, for their approval. 
equal force in the present instance, as they were essen-!Such a committee has nothing to do with it. It ought 
Vou. VILL.—4 
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even to refuse to receive it; to show which, he read from 
the manual this sentence: that ‘* when any member who 
is against the bill hears himself named of its commitiee, 
he should ask to be excused,” &c. Mr. B. said that he 
hoped the Senate would allow the bill to go to the com- 
mittee where it would be perfected and brought forward 
in proper time. 

Mr. DICKERSON said that he was aware that it was, 
or had been, a rule in the British Parliament, in certain 
cases cf reference, to commit the measure to its friends; 
but the practice of the American Senate was different. 
That body had standing committees; and it had not here- 
tofore been their custom to take notice of friends or ene- 
mies in questions of this kind, or to enter into an inquiry 
to ascertain who were, or who were not, friendly to the 
proposed measure. He believed it would be a course as 
unacceptable as it was uncommon, to institute an inquiry 
in every case of this kind for the purpose of ascertaining 
who were enemies and who were friends of the measure 
proposed. He would ask the gentleman from Missouri 
how he knew that the Committee on Manufactures were, 
or would be, hostile to the present bill. How does he 
know that the Committee on Indian Affairs, or the Com- 
mittee on Finance, is friendly to it? It would be a very 
strange course of proceeding, in his opinion, to institute 
such an inquiry. Sir, said Mr. D., a very important ob- 
ject to be attamed by referring bills to committees is, to 
enable them to examine, approve, or disapprove of, and 
report accordingly—not finally to decide their fate. For 
instance, if, upon examination and inquiry, they should 
see that the adoption of the proposed measure would ma- 
terially injure some important interest, it would be their 
duty to state their views of the subject for the considera- 
tion of the Senate. It was the province of the committee 
simply to report its opinion—not to pass or reject the bill. 
No committee, said Mr. D., can break, suppress, or deform 
a bill. They can only report upon it; and if the report 
does not meet the views of the friends of the bill, they 
are at liberty to oppose it. If the report is delayed be- 
yond the proper time, they have a right to demand its 
appearance, by a rule of the Senate which authorizes a 
call upon the committee for a report. The committee, 
Mr. D. said, could only modify the bill; they had no power 
to control it. In conclusion, he hoped the Senate would 
follow the usual practice, and refer the subject to the 
Committee on Manufactures. 

Mr. BROWN said that he rose to protest against the 
custom of referring bills to a committee hostile to its pro- 
visions. He had always understood that it was incumbent 
upon them to refer bills which were introduced, to the 
friends of the proposed measure: until within three or 
four years past, that had been the usual practice. Even| 
in the British Parliament, a body certainly not so favora- 
ble to liberty as an American Senate, it was allowed the} 
friends of a measure to haye the charge of it, and prepare | 
it for an attack from its enemies: by changes and amend-| 
ments, in order to give it,gll its force. Shall the Ameri-| 
can Senate, said Mr. B., deny them that privilege’ Will| 
it shut out facts, and smother the subject in its incipient | 
stage’ Mr. B. proceeded to show that the consequence 
of referring bills to committees adverse to them would | 
be an unfavorable report, which would be laid on the ta-; 
ble, and thus preclude examination and discussion. He} 
said that experience during the last session had proved | 
to him that this would be the consequence of the refer-| 
ence now proposed. When any question was brought} 
forward on any subject, it seemed to be the opinion of 
some gentlemen that the Committee on Manufactures must | 
have it, whether it belonged to them or not. 

This marked a new era in our Government, and went | 
to show that manufactures alone were to be heard, to the 
neglect of agriculture and commerce. He should, there- 
fore, oppose the present bill to the Committee on Manu- 


GALES & SEA'TON’S REGISTER 
Duty on Indian Blankets. 


{Jan. 5, 1832. 
factures—not that he was hostile tothat interest. He said 
there was no member of the Senate more favorable to 
its protection, provided it was done properly and con- 
stitutionally. He wished the facts in relation to the pre- 
sent duty to be examined, and the necessity of its conti- 
nuance. 

Mr. BUCKNER, of Missouri, said that his colleague 
[Mr. Benron] had made the reference a question of or- 
der, and had appealed to the rules of the House to sus- 
tain his motion for a reference to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. He did not pretend that his experience in the 
rules of legislation was equal to that gentleman’s; but he 
had always understood that the rule which the gentleman 
had just read in support of his argument applied, exclu- 
sively, to select committees, and could not be made to 
apply to the present proposed reference to a standing 
committee. But it was maintained that this question should 
be referred to a committee not hostile to the measure. 
He would ask that gentleman how it could be ascertained 
whether a committee was hostile, or otherwise, before it 
had expressed an opinion upon the subject. He was of 
the opinion that the fact of the alleged hostility being 
charged against the Committee on Manufactures, was a 
sufficient ground to establish its claim in favor of the re 
ference of the bill to that committee. 

Why, said Mr. B., have the gentlemen supposed the 
existence of the alleged hostility’? Is it not because they 
are conscious that an important interest is concerned, and 
the danger of its being injured by the proposed measure 
would naturally create an opposition’? For his part, Mr 
B. said, he wished to know how far this bill would clash 
with that interest; and, to ascertain this, it would be neces- 
sar? to refer it to that committee whose time and attention 
were devoted to the examination of measures relating to 
the interest of manufactures. He was of a different opi- 
nion from the gentleman from Missouri, and should be op 
posed to the destructive inroad which this bill was calcu- 
lated to make upon domestic manufactures. He felt 
anxious to ascertain how far this measure would affect the 
manufacturing interests of the country, which could be 
done only by a full investigation by the committee charged 
with that subject. He should, therefore, vote for its re 
ference to that committee. He was of opinion that the 
Committee on Indian Affairs was entirely incompetent to 
undertake the consideration of this subject, in its most 
important bearing. That committee had nothing to do 
with the interests of the manufacturing community. It 
would, therefore, be first necessary to refer it to the othe: 
committee, in order to discover the effect which the bill 
was likely to produce upon that great interest of th 


}country. He was disposed to take into consideration ever) 


interest concerned, whether agricultural, manufactu! 

ing, or commercial, in their proper order. As to this 
bill, he might, after due inquiry and deliberation, be in 
favor of it; but he wished the subject to be first examined 
by the proper committee, to see that no improper clash 

ing would ensue toa great interest which it was important 
to sustain. 

Mr. SMITH said that he was opposed to the referenc: 
to the Committee on Manufactures or Indian Affairs. He 
thought it belonged to the Finance Committee; and wisl 
ed to know whether the reference to the first would pi 
vent a subsequent reference to the last. 

Mr. TYLER said that it was the duty of the Committee 
on Manufactures to look after this subject: that they could 
not do it without taking a view of the whole subject. All 
would agree that it was necessary to present a revised 
scheme of revenue, which should be reduced so as to meet 
the wishes and expectations of the country. This sub 


ject, therefore, must be taken into consideration by that 


committee, whether it was specially referred or not. H« 

if he . _ : } 
was of opinion that it was altogether immaterial to which 
committee it was referred now—-both committees must 
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take it into consideration, and report upon it. This, he 
could assure the gentleman, would be done by the Fi- 
nance Committee, whether it was referred to them now 
or not. He, therefore, looked upon the debate upon the 
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| Unless the question is decided by the present Congress, 
no definitive action upon it can be expected until within 
two years of the expiration of the charter—a period be- 
fore which, in the opinion of your memorialists, it is 


reference to be entirely useless—a mere exchange of|highly expedient, not merely in reference to the institu- 


words without import—mere dalliance. 

He said that the bill would also affect the trade be- 
tween the United States and the Indian tribes; it would, 
therefore, be necessary to be taken into consideration by 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, that it might be ascer- 
tained whether the proposed reduction could be made 
without injury. to those engaged in the Indian trade; but 
the question of reference he looked upon asa mere sha- 
dow—as perfect moonshine. 

Mr. CLAY said that he did not rise to enter into a dis- 
cussion ofthe question of reference, but in consequence 
of information given by the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, some ten days ago, in relation to a report 


which that gentleman had stated it was the intention of 


that committee to submit to the Senate before this time. 
He rose to inquire whether that report might be expect- 


|tion itself, but to the more important interests of the na- 
tion, that the determination of Congress should be known. 
Independently of the influence which the bank was de- 
signed to possess, and which it necessarily exercises over 
the state of the currency, by which all the pecuniary 
transactions of the community are regulated, its own im- 
mediate operations are connected intimately with the local 
business of almost every section of the United States, with 
the commercial interchanges between the several States, 
jand the intercourse of them all with foreign nations. 

Of the value to the community of the system which, 
after long and anxious efforts, and at great pecuniary 
jsacrifices, your memorialists have at length succeeded in 
establishing, it is not for them to speak; their more im- 
mediate purpose is to represent, as they do, most respect- 
fully, that the continuance or destruction of that system, 


ed. He had understood the gentleman to say, two weeks | thus widely diffused through all the avenues of the pro- 
since, that they might expect, on the Monday following, | ductive industry of the country, affecting all the relations 
a general scheme of imposts, adapted to the wants of the | of public revenue and private income, and contributing to 
country when the public debt should be discharged. | give stability to all the rewards of labor, is an object of 

Mr. SMITH replied that he did, at the time referred | general solicitude. ; If, satisfied with the practical opera- 
to, hope to be able to submit the report before this time; | tions of the institution, your honorable body shall deem it 
but that there were some of the committee who were not| worthy of continuance, it seems expedient to relieve the 
willing to submit it until they had received further infor-|country, as soon as may consist with mature deliberation, 
mation on the subject; to obtain which, they had address-| from the uncertainty in which all private transactions, and 
ed a letter of inquiry to the Secretary of the Treasury;{all public improvements, dependent on the future con- 
and they also expected a report from the convention of} dition of the currency, and amount of capital disposable 
New York. 


mation would be received, and, consequently, did not 
know when the report would be ready. 

The question was then taken on the reference to the 
Committee on Manufactures, and ‘agreed to, by yeas and 
nays, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs, Bell, Buckner, Clay, Dallas, Dicker- 
son, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, 
Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Marcy, Naudain, Prentiss, 
Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Tomlin- 
son, Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins.—25. 

NAYS.--Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Ellis, Forsyth, 
Grundy, Hayne, Hill, King, Mangum, Miller, Moore, 
Smith, Tazewell, Tipton, Troup, Tyler, White.—-18. 

After the consideration of a number of private bills, 

The Senate adjourned to Monday. 





Monpbay, January 9. 
BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. DALLAS presented the following memorial from 
the President, Directors, and Company of the Bank of 
the United States: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled: 

The memorial of the President, Directors, and Com- 
pany of the Bank of the United States, in the name and 
in behalf of the stockholders of the bank, respectfully 
represents— 

That the charter of the bank being about to expire 
on the 4th of March, 1836, your memorialists deem it 
their duty to invite the attention of Congress to its renewal. 

The general considerations which caused the establish- 
ment of the bank, the manner in which it has executed 
the duties assigned to it, and the reasons which recom- 
mend its continuance, your memorialists forbear to discuss, 
since, of these subjects, your honorable bodies are more 
competent and appropriate judges. They will therefore 
merely tate the views which induce their application at 
this time. 


He could not tell when the required infor-| for those objects, must necessarily be involved until your 


|decision is known. If, on the other hand, the wisdom of 
| Congress shall determine that the bank must cease to exist, 
|it is still more important that the country should begin 
early to prepare for the expected change, and that the in- 
| stitution should have as much time as possible to execute 
}the duty, always a very delicate and difficult one, of aid- 
|ing the community to seek new channels of business, and, 
|by gradual and gentle movements, to press with the least 
|inconvenience on the great interests connected with it. 
| Under these impressions, they respectfully request that 
the charter of the bank may be renewed. 
| By order of the Board of Directors: 
N. BIDDLE, President. 
| Mr. DALLAS said, that being requested to present this 
| document to the Senate, praying for a renewal of the ex- 
\isting charter of the bank, he begged to be indulged in 
making a few explanatory remarks. With unhesitating 
frankness, he wished it to be understood by the Senate, 
by the good commonwealth which it was alike his duty 
and his pride to represent with fidelity on that floor, and 
| by the people generally, that this application, at this time, 
had been discouraged by him. Actuated mainly, if not 
j}exclusively, by a desire to preserve to the nation the prac- 
jtical benefits of the institution, the expediency of bring- 
ing it forward thus early in the term of its incorporation, 
during a popular representation in Congress, which must 
cease to exist some years before that term expires, and 
on the eve of all the excitement incident toa great politi- 
cal movement, struck his mind as more than doubtful. 
He felt deep solicitude and apprehension lest, in the pro- 
gress of inquiry, and in the development of views, un- 
der present circumstances, it might be drawn into real 
or imagined conflict with some higher, some more favorite, 
jsome more immediate wish or purpose of the American 
| people. 
| And from such a conflict, what sincere friend of this 
useful establishment would not strive to save or rescue it 
by at least a temporary forbearance and delay’ Never- 
een his conscious inexperience in the forms and con- 
|tingencies of legislation inspired a distrust of his own 
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judgment on this merely preliminary point. The deter- | pay or allowances whatsoever, shall be annually as fol- 


mination of the parties interested may be, nay, must be, 
wiser and better; and he could not but feel strongly im- 
pressed by the recollection that the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania recently, and, in effect, unanimously, had recom- 
mended the renewal of the charter of the bank. He 
became, therefore, a willing, as he was virtually an in- 
structed agent, in promoting, to the extent of his humble 
ability, an object which, however dangerously timed its 
introduction might seem, was in itself, as he conceived, 
entitled to every consideration and favor. 

Mr. D. concluded by moving that the memorial be read, 
and be referred to a select committee of five in number, 
and that the committee have power to send for persons and 
papers. 

The memorial having been read, and the reference 
agreed to, 

Mr. DALLAS moved that the appointment of the com- 
mittee be postponed till to-morrow. 

Mr. BELL said he was not aware of any reason for 
the postponement; and as none had been assigned for it, 
he could perceive no propriety in the postponement. It 
would, also, be a thing unprecedented in the Senate; and 
unless some reasons were adduced in favor of the post- 
ponement, he should prefer that the Senate should, ac- 
cording to its usage, proceed at once to the appointment 
of the committee. 

The question being put on the postponement, it was 
negatived—yeas 15, nays 24. 

The Senate then proceeded to ballot for the committee, 
and the following gentlemen were chosen to compose it, 
viz. Mr. Dattas, Mr. Wenster, Mc. Ewrnc, Mr. Hayne, 
and Mr. Jounsron. 

THE TARIFF. 

Mr. CLAY laid on the table the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the existing duties upon articles import 
ed from foreign countries, and not coming into competi- 
tion with similar articles made or produced within the 
United States, ought to be forthwith abolished, except 


the duties upon wines and silks, and that they ought to| 


be reduced; and that the Committee on Finance be in- 
structed to report a bill accordingly. 
The bill for the erection of barracks, quarters, and 


lows, and payable quarter-yearly, viz. 

To the navy agent at Portsmouth, N. H., $1,300. 

To the navy agent at Charlestown, Mass., $3,500. 

To the navy agent at Brooklyn, New York, $3,500. 

To the navy agent at Philadelphia, $2,000. 

To the navy agent at Baltimore, Md., $1,500. 

To the navy agent at Washington, D. C., $2,500. 

To the navy agent at Norfolk, Virginia, $3,800. 

To the navy agent at Charleston, 8. C., $500. 

To the navy agent at Savannah, Georgia, $250. 

To the navy agent at Pensacola, Florida, $2,500. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That, from and after 
the passage of this act, the commander of the navy yard 
at the city of Washington shall cease to act as navy agent; 
and that portion of the act of the 27th of March, 1804, 
which made it his duty so to do, shall be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed; and a separate and permanent agent 
shall be appointed, as in other cases, in the same man- 
ner, and under the same responsibilities, and to be go- 
verned by the same laws and regulations which now 
are, ar may hereafter be, adopted for other navy agents. 
And it shall be his duty to act as agent, not only for the 
navy yard in this city, but forthe Navy Department, under 
the direction of the Secretary thereof, in the payment of 
such accounts and claims as the said Secretary may direct. 

Mr. HAYNE read a document from the Navy Depart- 
ment, which showed the reasons on which the bill was 
founded. The allowances now are various, and have 


| grown up during a long time, and are of doubtful legality. 


They have also exceeded the estimatesof every year, and 
there are now large claims on the department in favor of 
different agents. To remove the inconvenience and un- 
certainty af the present allowances, and to afford to the 
inavy agents a compensation proportioned to their services, 
ithis bill was framed. ‘The second section put the navy 
agency of Washington on the same footing with other 
agencies. This last measure had been delayed, because 
it was not thought of sufficient importance to adopt it as 
a separate measure; but as other agencies were now to be 
regulated, this agency was embraced in the bill. 

The bill was then ordered to a third reading. 


COMMISSIONERS OF THE NAVY. 





storehouses, and the purchase of a site, in the vicinity of 
New Orleans, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole; the blank in the bill was, on motion of Mr. JOHN- 


STON, filled with the words ‘one hundred and twelve | 


thousand dollars,” to carry the provisions of the act into 
effect; it was then reported to the Senate, and ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading. 

[A good deal of debate took place on this bill, growing 
out of some objections to it on the part of Mr. FORSYTH, 
not to the object, if it could be shown to be necessary, 
but because nothing appeared on the face of the bill to 
show where the barracks were to be placed, or that the 


troops could not, for all the defensive purposes of the} 


city, be as well quartered in the fortifications erected in 
the neighborhood of the city; and because, moreover, 
the Senate was in possession of no information to show 
that it was the intention of the Government to keep a per- 
manent force at the city of New Orleans, requiring the 
erection of permanent barracks, &e. 
Mr. F. were replied to by Mr. BENTON, chairman of the 
Military Committee. He was answered also, and the bill 
strenuously supported by Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. CLAY, 
and Mr. WAGGAMAN. 
NAVY AGENTS. 

The Senate next resumed the consideration of the fol- 
lowing bill: 

Be it enacted, 2c. That, from and after the first day of 
June next, the compensation to each permanent navy 


The objections of 


agent, in full of per centage, clerk hire, rent, and all other!the same time meet the objects in view 


The bill to provide forthe distribution of the duties of the 
|commissioners of the navy was taken up for consideration 

Mr. HAYNE said this bill was recommended by the 
| Navy Department with a view to divide the duties of the 
board among its several members, instead of requiring as, 
under the present law, the joint action of the board 
upon every subject. It also authorized the President to 
make other regulations respecting the board. One clause 
|has been introduced by the Secretary of the Navy, th 
object of which was to give the board the power to ex- 
tend the time or aiter the manner of fulfilling navy con- 
tracts. 
the purpose of settling a difference of opinion which had 
arisen between the board and the Fourth Auditor as to th 

powers of the board. ‘Yo explain the operation of the 
clause, he read a report upon the petition of Nathaniel 
| Bryce, a contractor, from which it appeared that the pe- 
titioner had an equitable claim upon the department, 
which the accounting officers would not pay, because th 

| power of the board to allow an extension of the time for 
jthe fulfilment of the contract had been brought into doubt 
iby a decision of the Attorney General. 

Mr. CHAMBERS asked whether the repeal of the 
llaw authorizing the establishment of the board, which 


|forms a clause of the bill, does not abolish the board. He 


jwas unwilling to legislate these valuable officers out ot 
‘loffice, and he suggested whether a bill could not be 


| . ° . — . 6 a 
drawn, which would be free from this objection, and at 


This provision was thought to be necessary for 
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Mr. HAYNE doubted whether the construction put| BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 
upon the first section by the gentleman was correct; but!) 


whatever might be the legal effect of the clause, it was! oye er seen ——— -_ ae be di 
t the intention of the department or of the committee| Fiesoled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be di- 
se -~| rected to furnish the Senate with the names and titles of 


to legislate the present commissioners out of office. He - : a 
“i . . | the foreign stockholders in the Bank of the United States, 
was not unwilling, however, to strike out the first section, |if any document in his office will afford that information; 


2 e ction. ; ; ; St 
8 ee oe si dimeadbontian nunaieilinn ly. | 2nd, if not, to endeavor to obtain that information from 
aa . eee @ ‘ BY) the bank aforesaid, and lay it before the Senate as soon as 
and suggested that, if it was thought expedient hereafter sediia: “GU the eianiak of death bald b6 elit 
to fill the vacancies occurring in the board by nominating Aa eg et 1 d Se ie 


its members to the Senate, the object might be provided Resolved, That the ecretary of the Senate be directed 
Raa «4s . ito lay before the Senate information, first, of the amount 
for in a distinct section. ? 


Se. SOOT could not conceive, he sid. how 0 bal of | of debt due from individuals and bodies corporate to the 


seven sections, could be required for the purposes pro-| Bank of the United States and its branches, distinguishing 


posed. In one section the whole object of the biil could! the amount secured by mortgage from that secured by 


be provided for. He moved that the bill lie on the table, | personal sccarity alone; and what portion of said debts 


for the purpose of further investigation. This motion he! a considered = standing accommodations to the custom- 
ers of said bank and its branches. 


withdrew, at the request of . 
a ante ; , . Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be di- 
a fh " agrsninry yi me - attounion of en rected to lay before the Senate a list of the directors of the 
0 ee en oe ae perenne aa eee | Bank of the United States, and of the several branches, 


Set ek pe sad pases ig +! eae fhe and a statement of the stock held by citizens of the United 
y board; : : P ; cea States, with the number of shares held by each, and the 


re yer extend the time for th ilme he : ; eas Sad : 

have power to extend the time for the fulfilment of State or Territory of their residence; also, the amount of 
the contracts, and to fix the manner in which the con-| ~~: ono ‘ ; : s ; 

| specie, according to their last return, in the vaults of the 


tracts should be executed. Now he never entertained bank and its branches, distinguishing the part which be- 


the least doubt that those who made the contract neces-| longs to the bank, the portion belonging to individuals, 
sarily had the power to alter its terms. He thought, also, | . rs euitat 
2 {and to the United States. 


that the powers of the board should not be limited, in the| Matiiad> Teak te Secuctaey of the Titer be '& 


terms of th i othe extension of te tne ofthe carl acted to ly before the Senate the mony samen of 
: 2 ithe affairs of the Bank of the United States for the year 
power to alter the terms of the contract should be made} 1831 : 

. | WIL. 
commensurate with the former to make the contracts. He 
suggested, also, that ifthe bill was passed giving this power| p 
to one department of the Government, it would be found Che bill for the erection of barracks, quarters, and 
necessary to give it to all others. | storehouses, and the purchase of a site, in the vicinity of 

Mr. HAYNE held the same opinion in regard to the! New Orleans, was read the third time, passed, and sent to 
construction of the law which was advanced by the| the other House. . 
gentleman from Massachus:tts. But that opinion cannot! When this bill was put on its passage, 
prevail. There must be leg'slation on the subject, in|. Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, rose to offer some remarks 
consequence of the Attorney General. He did not object}! reply to assertions which had been made by gentlemen 
to the proposition of the Senator from Connecticut to|0® 4 former occasion, touching the public expenditures. 
postpone the bill for the purpose of investigation. He_| He began by saying he was in favor of the present bill, 
moved that the bill be postponed to, and made the order| because it appropriated money for an object essential to 
of the day for Friday next. ‘The motion prevailed, and | the interests of a weak part of the Union; and no fear of 
‘The Senate then adjourned. censure for increasing the annual expenditure of the na- 
Re ie tion would deter him from supporting measures which he 
Tvespar, Jaxvary 10. | considered necessary and conducive to the public welfare. 
eb Our duty, said Mr. S., is paramount to every considera- 
rHE TARIFF. jtion of this kind. I care not whether the expenses 
The resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. Cxar being| of the present administration have, or have not, exceeded 
taken up, j that of any other administration; my sole view is to provide 
Mr. CLAY said that the gentleman from Maryland, the| for what is necessary, and the provisions of this bill ap- 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, having expressed} pear to me to be of this character. 
a wish not to have the resolution acted upon to-day, he} Ona late occasion, said Mr. S., a bill in which I felt a 
would not ask the Senate to go into the consideration of| deep interest, was rejected on the ground that it increased 
itat this time. But from his extreme desire for the early| the public expenses. It did not. It merely authorized an 
expression of the opinion of the Senate on the proposi-| appropriation of two hundred thousand dollars per annum, 
tion, and for the views and wishes of those gentlemen| instead of the annual sum of one hundred thousand dollars, 
who might oppose the resolution, he wished its conside-|and would have enabled the Executive to arm the fortifi- 
ration with as little delay as possible, and suggested | cations in ten instead of twenty years. The argument was 
whether it might not be made the order of the day for to-| then urged, that the annual expenses of the Government 
morrow. |went on increasing. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
No objection being made, the resolution was postponed| Benton] distinctly said ‘‘that the expenditures of the 
to, and made the special order for to-morrow. Government had nearly doubled since he took a seat in 
The following motion, yesterday submitted by Mr.)|the Senate.” This assertion was considered essentially 
PaAZEWELL, was considered and agreed to: correct by the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Harne. ] 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in-| The assertion thus broadly made by Senators of such high 
structed to inquire into the expediency of so amending/| standing, and generally so very correct—by Senators who 
the judiciary act, as to authorize the judges of the dis-|are so highly appreciated, could not fail to have great 
trict courts, in vacation, to order any vessels, cargo, orjinfluence on this body. I confess, Mr. President, that I 
other property, to be delivered to the claimants, upon| then thought they were mistaken, and I answered them 
bail or stipulation, or to be sold, when necessary, in the} guardedly. I did not positively deny the assertion. f 
same manner as the said courts are now authorized to do| somewhat doubted my own opinion, when opposed to the 
in term time. . 
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positive assertions of gentlemen for whom I entertain great 
respect. When the Senate adjourned on that day, I re- 
marked to a Senator that I thought those gentlemen had 
committed a great error. He replied that he thought 
their statements correct. This induced me to reflect on} 
the subject, and to see whether I could not ascertain the | 
truth or fallacy of the assertion. 1 found that the Senator 
[Mr. Benron] had taken his seat in the Senate at the ses- 
sion of 1821-22; of course the expenditures for the year 
1822 were those which he asserted had been nearly 
doubled since he came into the Senate. I saw haw I 
could obtain the desired information. I caused a state-| 
ment to be made from the annual reports of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, from the year 1822 to 1830, both years 
inclusive. In order to avoid any error in this statement, 
I sent it to the treasury for the purpose of being minutely 
examined. It has been returned to me as perfectly cor- 
rect; and I was referred to the book called ‘* Receipts and 
Expenditures for the year 1830,” lately delivered to each 
Senator, for a full view of the expenses fora series of| 
years, and I found a perfect accordance with the state-| 
ment I had prepared. So that the exposé which I pro-| 
pose to give, is, I may truly say, founded on facts, leaving} 
nothing vague or derived from conjecture. The book to 
which I have alluded, I immediately sent to the Baltimore 
library without inspecting it. I had no idea of looking in| 
it for the detailed statement of our expenditures. Every 
Senator has the book, and can, at his leisure, compare it} 
with the view which I propose to give; in which I flatter 
myself I shall be able to show that the Senators from 
Missouri and South Carolina have been mistaken; that the/ 
expenses have not nearly doubled, nor increased—in fact, | 
if the expenditure in one year exceed thirteen millions, 
the next year falls below that amount; and that the average 
expenditure of the last nine years, say 1822 to 1830, both} 
inclusive, amounts only to the sum of twelve million three | 
hundred and seventy thousand four hundred and thirty- 
one dollars. 

A superficial reader, Mr. President, when he looks at 
the public expenditures, most generally will look at the 
sum total of each year, and will conclude that the ex-| 
penses have been higher or lower than usual. He has no 
particular object in view, and will not give himself the} 
trouble to investigate the causes which create the large or} 
small expenditures of any one year. Thus, he may look at 
the expenses of 1817, and will find the total amount to] 
have been the enormous sum of $40,877,646. He then] 
turns to the year 1818, and finds the total expenditures of 
that year to amount to the sum of $35,104,875. He takes 
the year 1819, and findsthe expenses only $24,004,199, and 
concludes in his own mind that the Congress of 1817 and| 
1818 must have been extravagant in their appropriations! 
of the public money, and the Executive no better. When, 
if he had investigated the subject fully, he would have 
found that there had been paid in 1817, towards the 
extinguishment of the public debt, the unusual sum of 
$25,423,336, thus reducing the ordinary expenses of th 
Government to the sum of $15,454,609; that, in the year 
1818, there had been paid towards the redemption of the] 
public debt the sum of $21,296,001, thus making the or- 
dinary expenditures of the Government amount to the 
sum of $13,908,673 re, independently 


i 


3,673. The expenditu 
of the payment on account of the debt, amounted to 
$16,300,273 in the year 1819. This increase arose from 
various Causes not necessary to detail. There was paid 
towards the public debt in the year 1819 the sum of| 
$7,703,926 only. This diminution of payment is attribu- 
table to tie fact that there was 
the public debt then payable. 

I will now come, Mr. President, to my principal object. 


little of the principal of| 


It is the assertion, ‘that, since the year 1821, the ex-|on the treasury. 





penses of the Government had nearly doubled;” and I 
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trust I shall be able to show that the Senator from Mis-| this sum were deducted from the expenditures of 1824 
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souri [Mr. Bewron] had been under some misapprehen- 
sion. The Senate are aware of the effect which such an 


lassertion, coming from such high authority, must have 


upon the public mind. It certainly had its effect, even 
upon this enlightened body. I mentioned to an honora- 
ble Senator a few days since, that the average ordinary 
expenditure of the Government for the last nine years 
did not exceed the sum of twelve and a half millions. But, 
said the Senator, the expenditures have greatly increased 
1 told him I thought they had not; 
and I now proceed to prove, that, with the exception of 
four years, viz. 1821, 1822, 1828, and 1824, the ex- 
penditures of the Government have not increased. I shall 
endeavor to show the causes of the reduction of expenses 
during those years, and that they afford no criteria by 
which to judge of the necessary expenses of Government, 
and that they are exceptions to the general rate of ex- 
penditures, arising from particular causes. But even they 
exhibit an expenditure far above the one-half of the pre 

sent annual ordinary expenses. 

In the year 1822, which was the period when the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Benton] took his seat in the 
Senate, the ordinary expenses of the Government amount- 
ed to the sum of $9,827,643. The expenses of the year 
1823 amounted to $9,784,154. I proceed, Mr. President, 
to show the cause which thus reduced the ordinary ex- 
penses during these years. I speak in the presence of 
gentlemen, some of whom were then in the House of Re- 
presentatives, and will correct me if my recollection 
should lead me into error. During the session of the 
year 1819-’20 the President asked a loan, I think, of five 
millions, to defray the expenses of the Government, 
which he had deemed necessary, and for which estimates 
had, as usual, been laid before Congress. A loan of three 
millions only was granted; and, in the next session, another 
loan of, I think, seven millions was asked, in order to 
enable the Executive to meet the amount of expenses 
estimated for, as necessary for the year 1821. A loan of 
five millions was granted, and in the succeeding year 
another loan of five hundred thousand dollars was asked, 
and refused. Congress were dissatisfied that loans should 
be required in time of profound peace, to meet the com- 
mon expenses of the nation, and they refused to grant the 
amount asked for in the estimates, although this amount 
would have been granted if there had been money in the 
treasury to meet them, without resorting to loans. The 
Committee of Ways and Means (and it was supported by 
the House) lessened some of the items estimated for, and 
refused others. Noitem, except such as was indispensa- 
bly necessary, was granted. By the adoption of this 
course, the expenditures were reduced, in 1821, to 
$10,723,479, and to the sums already mentioned for the 
two years, 1822 and 1823, and the current expenses of 
1824, $10,330,144. The consequence was, that the trea- 
sury was restored to a sound state, so that Congress was 
enabled, in the year 1825, to appropriate the full amount 
of the estimate. The expenditures of 1824 amounted to 
$15,330,144. This large expenditure is to be attributed 
to the payment made to Spain in that year, of $5,000,000 
for the purchase of Florida. I entertained doubts whether 
I ought to include this sum in the expenditures, but, on 
full consideration, I deemed it proper to include it. It 
may be said that it was an extraordinary payment, and 
such as could not again occur. So is the payment on ac- 
count of awards under the treaty of Ghent, in 1827 and 
1828, amounting to $1,188,716. Of the same cha racter, 
too, are the payments made for the purchase of lands 
from the Indians; for the removal of the Indians; for pay 
ments to the several States for moneys advanced during 
the late war; and a variety of other extraordinary charges 
The payment on account of the pur- 
chase of Florida happened in the last seven years; and if 
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it would exhibit a great reduction in the expenses of the} annual average expenditure of the first seven years 
last seven years, when contrasted with those of the seven| amounts to $12,733,337, and of the last seven years to 
years between 1817 and 1823, both years inclusive. The the sum of $13,103, 154—presenting an inconsiderable 
comparison of average expenses between the first seven| increase, which is entirely attributable to the fact that re- 
years, contrasted with the last seven years, would then|ductions had been made in the years 1821, 1822, 1823, 
amount to $12,733,337 for the first period, and $12,388,868] and 1824, on account of a scanty treasury, which reduc 
for the latter period; which woyld show an actual average} tions, in the ordinary expenses of the Government, had 
decrease of $344,469 between these periods. This de-| had a tendency to cause an increase of expenditures in 
crease could be rendered much greater, if the other extra-| the succeeding years. These reductions were not savings; 
ordinary expenditures to which I have referred were also| they were a mere temporary diminution of necessary ex- 
deducted in the comparison: The subsequent years be-| penditures. The majority of the objects thus reduced, 
ing years when no deductions were made from the esti-| or altogether refused, were, in the subsequent years, pro- 
mates, it will be seen to vary alternately. vided for. 


In the year 1825, the expenses were $11,490,450 It is perfectly fair, Mr. President, to compare a series of 


LL 


1826, - - 13,062,316 | years with an equal number of years; but it is neither fair 
1827, : - 12,653,095 | nor just to select one year, andto compare it with another. 
1828, - : 13,296,041 | I speak with reference to the annual ordinary expenditures. 
1829, - : 12,660,490 | Would it be fair towards the late President Monroe, to 
1830, - - 13,229,533 compare the expenses of the last year of his administra- 


It may be proper for me to show that the average ex-| tion, amounting to $15,330,144, with the first year of Mr. 
penditures of the Government for these nine years, say} Adams’sadministration, which amounted only to 11,490,549 
from 1822 to 1830, both inclusive, amount only to the} dollars’ Would it be proper to compare the expenditures 
sum of $12,370,431. A considerable part of these ex-|of the last year of Mr. Adams’s administration, which 
penditures has arisen from extraordinary charges on the} amounted to $13,296,041, with the first year of President 
treasury, such as, for the removal of the Indians; the pur-| Jackson’s administration, which was $12,660,490? Certain- 
chase of their lands; the payment of the States for the| ly not. Todoso, would becommitting an act of political 
advances made by them during the late war; for property| injustice, and yet I have seen this done. But, if you 
destroyed by ‘the enemy; and for payment of awards un-| compare the last year of Mr. Adams’s administration with 
der the first article of the treaty of Ghent, amounting to| the second year of President Jackson’s, ($12,229,533, ) 
$1,188,716. A navy has been created, and our national | little difference in the expenses will be found to exist. 
flag floats proudly on every sea. Immense fortifications} 1 have, Mr. President, shown to my own satisfaction, 
have been erected. Arsenals have been built in different) and, I trust, to that of the Senate, that the expenses of the 
parts of the Union, and filled with small arms and the| Government have not only not nearly doubled since the 
munitions of war. The only wonder is, that so much has! year 1821—(unless it can be demonstrated that 13,296,041 
been done, with such limited expenditures. | dollars, being the expenditures in 1828, be nearly double 

1 think I have shown, Mr. President, ‘‘that the ex-jthe sum of $9,827,643, the amount of expenditures of 
penditures of the Government have not nearly doubled| 1822)--have not increased, and, on the contrary, have 
since the year 1821,” nor do I thin’. that there has been! actually decreased. 1 have taken for the investigation of 
any increase. If there had been any, the fault would| 5 
rest with Congress. 








| the subject the eight years of the late President Monroe’s 
jadministration, the four years of the administration of 
it has been said, Mr. President, ‘‘ that the expenses of} mr, Adams, and the two years of President Jackson’s 
the Government increase annually, and go on increasing.” administration, to Which the accounts are made up at the 
With a view of testing this assertion, and also of elucidat- treasury; and in this investigation and comparison I have 
ing the subject, I trust I shall be permitted to institute a] carefully avoided everv thing of a party complexion. 

few comparisons. ‘The first will be between the expendi- Having been a member of, and for several years chairman 
tures of the four years, 1817, 1818, 1819, and 1820, with] of the Committce of Ways and Means in the House of 
those of the four years, 1827, 1828, 1829, and 1830. I} Representatives, and having also been chairman of the 
find, on examination, that the average expenses of the | Committee on Finance in the Senate, I consider it an im- 
first four years amount to the sum of $14,699,521, and of| plied reflection on those committees that they had seen 
the last four years to the sum of $12,959,790, showing a} with indifference the expenses of the Government annu 

decrease in the public expenditures exceeding a million] a}ly increasing, and actually nearly doubling in nine years. 
and a half of dollars; thus amply contradicting the asser-|| have therefore deemed it incumbent upon me, in parti- 
tion, that the public expenditures ‘‘ go on increasing.” | cular, to make the necessary investigation of this subject, 
The second comparison I shall make will be between the] and to present to the Senate the extensive view I have 
four years, 1825, 1824, 1825, and 1826, with those of} submitted in relation to a matter which has so frequently 
1827, 1828, 1829, and 1830. I find that the average | been misrepresented, and which I trust will be considered 
expense ‘of the first four years amounts to the sum of|a sufficient apology for having occupied so much of the 
$12,416,768, and the last four years to $12,959,790, show-|time of the Senate. _ 

ing an average increase of $543,022, or an annual average 
increase of $135,755, inconsiderable in amount, and aris-| EXHIBIT, showing the expenditures of the Government 
ing from the reduced expenditures in the year 1823, the of the United States, exclusive of the payments on 
cause for which has been already stated, and to the pay-] account of the public debt, from the year 1817 to 1830 
ment in 1830 of the Massachusetts militia claim of four 
hundred and thirty thousand dollars. Were it not for the 
payment of this latter claim in 1830, the comparison would} Years. Expenditures. | 


both inclusive. 





have shown a different result. The true test is to be]1817 - $15,454,609 92 - $15,330,144 31 

found in comparing the expenditures of the Government 1818 - 13,908,673 78 | 11,490,4 1 

in those years when Congress were not restricted in the 1819 - 16,300,273 44 ‘ 13,062 7 

expenditures by reason of a scanty treasury. 11820 - 13,134,530 57 | “ 12,65 ) 
The next comparison I offer, will be the expenditures | 1821 - 10,723,479 07 | 13,296,041 45 

of the seven years from 1817 to 1823, both yearsinclusive,|/1899 —- 9,827,643 51 | 12,6 

with those of the seven subsequent years, beginning with | 1823 ‘ 9,784,154 59 13, ; 


the year 1824 to 1830, both inclusive, and I find that the | == 
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Mr. BENTON rose in reply to the Senator from Mary-| the expense of working the machinery of the Government 
land. Mr. B. said that a remark of his, in a former|at the period which I had in my eye. But the pensions 
debate, seemed to have been the occasion of the elaborate|have not yet totally ceased; they are much diminished 
financial statements which the Senator from Maryland had} since 1822, 1823, and in a few years must cease. The 
just gone through. Mr. B. said he had made the remark/| revolutionary pensioners must now average seventy years 
in debate; it was a general one, and not to be treated as| of age; their stipends will soon cease. I hold myself well 
an account stated by an accounting officer. His remark| justified, then, in saying, qs I did, that the expenditures of 
was, that the public expenditure had nearly doubled since| the Government have nearly doubled in my time. The 
he had been a member of the Senate. Neither the words| remark had no reference to administrations. There was 
used, nor the mode of the expression, implied the accuracy | nothing comparative in it; nothing intended to put up, or 
of an account; it was a remark to signify a great and put down, any body. The burdens of the people is the 
inordinate increase in a comparatively short time. He had| only thing I wishto put down. My service in the Senate 
not come to the Senate this day with the least expectation | has extended under three administrations, and my periods 
of being called to justify that remark, or to hear a long|of calculation extend to all three. My opinion now is, 
arraignment of it argued; but he was ready at all times|that the machinery of this Government, after the payment 
to justify, and he would quickly do it. Mr. B. said that! of the public debt, should be worked for ten millions or 
when he made the remark, he had no statement of ac-|less, and two millions more for extraordinaries; in all 
counts in his eye, but he had two great and broad facts|twelve millions; but this is a point for future discussion. 
before him, which all the figures and calculations upon | My present object is to show a great increase ina short 
earth, and all the compound and comparative statements| time; and to show that, not to affect individuals, but to 
of arithmeticians, could not shake or alter, which were—|show the necessity of practising what we all profess—- 
first, that since he came into the Senate the machinery of}economy. I am against keeping up a revenue, after the 
this Government was worked for between eight and nine |debt and pensions are paid, as large, or nearly as large, as 
millions of dollars; and, secondly, the actual payments|the expenditure was in 1822, 1823, with these items in- 
for the last year, in the President’s message, were about leluded. 1 am for throwing down my load, when I get to 
fourteen millions and three-quarters. The sum estimated | the end of my journey. I am for throwing off the burden 
for the future expenditures, by the Secretary of the|of the debt, when I get to the end of the debt. The 
Treasury, was thirteen and a half millions; but fifteen| burden of the debt is the taxes levied on account of it. I 
millions were recommended by him to be levied to meet|am for abolishing these taxes; and this is the great ques- 
increased expenditures. Mr. B. said these were two great | tion upon which parties now go to trial before the Ameri- 
facts which he had in his eye, and which he would justify.|can people. One word more, and I am done for the 
He would produce no proofs as to the second of his facts,| present. The Senator from Maryland, to make up a 
because the President’s message and the Secretary’s re-| goodly average for 1822 and 1823, adds the expenditure 
port were sorecently sent in, and so universally reprinted, of 1824, which includes, besides sixteen millions and a 
that every person could recollect, or turn to their contents, | half for the public debt, and a million and a half for pen- 
and verify his statement upon their own examination or| sions, the sum of five millions for the purchase of Florida. 
recollection. He would verify his first statement only by} Sir, he must deduct twenty-two millions from that com- 
proofs, and for that purpuse would refer to the detailed| putation; and that deduction will bring his average for 
statements of the public expenditures, compiled by Van those years toagree very closely with my statement. 
Zandt and Watterston, and for which he had just sent to| Mr. HAYNE said that he had been called upon unex- 
the room of the Secretary of the Senate. Mr. B. would| pectedly to answer for his remarks made a few days ago on 
take the years 1822-3; for he was not simple enough to| another bill. If he had been aware of the intention of the 
take the years before the reduction of the army, when he| gentleman from Maryland, he should have taken the pains 
was looking for the lowest expenditure. Four thousand | to be prepared with statements to make out the correct- 
men were disbanded, and had remained disbanded ever | ness of the assertion alluded to. He said it must be recol- 
since; they were disbanded since he came into the Senate;| lected that it was not his assertion that the ‘* expenses 
he would therefore date from that reduction. This would | were nearly doubled.” That had been the assertion of 
bring him to the years 1822-3, when you, sir, (the Vice} the gentleman from Missouri; and it had struck him so 
President, ) was Secretary of War. What was the whole] forcibly, that he had merely adverted to the language of 
expenditure of the Government for each of those years?| that gentleman in his subsequent remarks, and added, that 


It stood thus: the expenditures of the Government had been annually 
1822, $17.676.592 63 increasing ever since he had been in the Senate. For this 

22 $17, 592 6: RAS. : : ; . 

1823, 15,314,171 00 additional assertion, and for that alone, he stood responsi 


These tw Sate . ble; and if he was mistaken in that remark, he was never 

Sie cl le sums include every head of expenditure--| sq much mistaken in any point in the whole course of his 
gana @ uC " a debt, revolutionary and invalid pen-| life. He was still confident of its correctness; and he trust- 
wi, me ieads of temporary expenditure. The pay-|ed that, before this matter was done, with, he should be 
ments on account of the public debt in those two years, | ahje to satisfy the Senate and the country that it was not 


— him, but the chairman of the Committee on Finance, who 
In 1822, $7,848,919 12 was mistaken. He did not intend to do this, however, by 

1823, 5,530,016 41 any comparison ofa series of years and general averages, 

Deduct these two sums from the total expenditure of] *S that gentleman had done, but he should submit a reso- 
the years to which they refer, and you will have— lution to the Senate, calling for the necessary information 


For 1822, 9.797.673 41 in relation to the expenditures during the time mentioned, 

1823 9784155 59 from the proper officer of the department; and if the re- 
aa : a or sult of that statement did not make out his assertion to b« 
rhe pensions for those years were— correct, he would acknowledge his error, and abide by 


Revolutionary. Invalid tewrevate. jm decision; and he expected the gentleman from Mary- 

1822. $1.642.590 94 €305.608 a om og an | land would do the same. Mr. H. said that if the event 
am pis aI JUS Q < 47 } “3 . . . £ 

, $309,608 46 $1,947,199 40 | should show him in an error, it was that gentleman’s fault, 


23 449,097 0 331.491 48 720) & ES | <a 7 > : 
18 3s 1,449,097 04 sot, 191 48 1,730,588 52 | for he had led him into the error, if an error it was, which, 
Now, deduct these pensions from the years to which} however, he did not believe. He had led him to believ 
they refer, and you will have just about $8,000,000 as|that there was an increased expenditure, by his repeat 
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attempts to justify the fact, by urging the necessity of an 
increase to keep pace with the times. Sir, said Mr. H., 
can I forget that it had been publicly stated that, in the 
two first years of the present administration, the expendi- 
tures of the Government on internal improvements were 
greater than during the whole four years of the late ad- 
ministration? Can I forget the fact I have never scen 
denied by the friends of the present administration, though 
repeatedly rung intheir ears’ But, on the contrary, they 
have uniformly maintained that this increase was occa- 
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from the lakes to the Gulf, from the Atlantic to the Mis- 
sissippi: and besides this quantity on hand, about one 
million of dollars was annually expended either to increase 
it, or to supply the current use and consumption. An 
establishment having so much property in charge, requir- 
ed an organization, and this was what the bill proposed. 
The first section provided for the enlistment of two hun- 
dred and fifty men for the ordnance service; they would 
supply the place of about that number of laborers now 


ihired to do the business of soldiers. This single fact would 


sioned by appropriations under the previous administra-|show that the department was without organization. The 


tion. Can I forget that the gentleman from Maryland has 
told the Senate that it was the intention of the Committee 
on Finance to reduce the revenue to fifteen millions after 
the extinction of the public debt, because that sum would 
probably be wanted to meet the demands of the Govern- 
ment. Where, said Mr. H., shall we find the boasted 
diminution of the expenses of this Government? 
find it in the civil list, or diplomatic intercourse? 





second section provided for the appointment of a veteran 
sergeant, to take care of the ordnance stores at each post. 
Such an appointment was necessary, and would stand in 
the place of the conductors of artillery, formerly allowed 
for the same purpose, but dropped, he believed, from in- 
advertence, in the repeal of different laws. Another sec- 


Shall we |tion provided for the repeal of existing laws which would 
Shall |clash with the present bill if passed into a law. 


The con- 


we find it in the army, the navy, or in any department of the \cluding section provided for additional officers, and regu- 


Government? 


On the contrary, has it been our constant |lated their pay. 


Mr. B. said the present number of 


policy to create new offices, and enlarge the salaries of | officers was entirely too few, besides being officers de- 


those already existing? 


tached from the line of the army, and not trained to ord- 


But, said Mr. H., we will have this matter determined | nance duties. 


by an appeal to facts which cannot deceive us, which the 
proposed resolution will elicit. 

How can the gentleman suppose that I should imagine 
the expenditures were not increased, in the face of all 
those facts which the gentleman himself has admitted? 
Have Ll not, said Mr. H., risen in my place, repeatedly, 
to oppose the various new appropriations which have beet 
called for, and received for answer that the increased 
wants of our growing country required them? If mis- 
taken, therefore, the fault lies upon those who, having 
our finances in charge, could long since have corrected 
the supposed error. He was persuaded, however, there 
was no error—-there could be none. Indeed, he under- 
stood the gentleman himself to show an average increase 
of the expenditures. And how could it be otherwise? 
The gentleman frem Missouri, in referring back to the 
documents this morning, states the ayerage expenditures, 
for some years back, at nine millions; the Senator from 
Maryland gives the average of the few last years at 
twelve millions; and that Senator himself, only a few days 
ago, set down the future average at fifteen millions. And 
yet we are gravely told our expenses are not increasing. 

At the conclusion of the preceding debate, 

Mr. FORSYTH rose, and stated why he (having object- 
ed to the bill yesterday for want of certain information) 
should now vote for it, as he had obtained the information 
which he desired on the subject, (and which he recapitu- 


iated to the Senate, ) and was satisfied of the expediency of 


the bill. 
THE ORDNANCE BILL. 


The bill providing for the better organization of the 
ordnance corps was next taken up. 

Mr. BENTON, as chairman of the Military Committee, 
rose to explainit. He first asked for the reading of a let- 
ter from the Secretary of War, to whom the bill had been 
referred by the committee for his remarks and sugges- 
tions. [The letter was read by the Sccretary of the Se- 
nate, and expressed a favorable opinion of the bill.]_ Mr. 
B. then proceeded with his explanations. He said the 
title of the bill was to organize the Ordnance Department; 
and the title was right. The Ordnance Department had 
no organization; it had grown up by piecemeal from small 
beginnings toa great and important branch of the military 
establishment, and needed an organization suited to its 
present magnitude. Senators could judge of this magni- 





paw employed. 



















These were the brief reasons for preferring the bill, 
which was not a new measure, but had been before both 
Houses of Congress, and favorably reported by their com- 
mittees for several years. ‘The expense was the next item. 
On this head, he said, the enlisted men would be no addi- 
tional expense, but rather an economy, as hired men were 
The sergeants put on ordnance duty 
would be but a trifle; and would be some reward toa 
veteran, and stimulate him to act so as to deserve it. The 
only additional expense was in the officering the corps, 
and that would add about $12,000 of additional expense. 
Mr. B. submitted that this was nothing when the question 
was to provide for the preservation and due accountability 
of twelve millions of dollars worth of public property, and 
to secure the most skilful and efficient application of a 
million per annum to the manufacture of arms, and the 
acquisition of munitions of war. Mr. B. then said that he 
had made this brief statement to apprise the Senate of the 
nature of the bill; and he would now comply with the 
request made of him by one of the Senators from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. WiLxrns,] and let the bill lie over a day or 
two for consideration. When it was called up again, it 
would afford him pleasure to answer any questions which 
Senators might put. 

Mr. WILKINS expressed his desire to have a little time 
to look into the bill, and it was laid on the table, to be 
taken up in a day or two. 

[The bill was taken up subsequently, and passed. } 


Wepvespay, Janvany 11. 
The resolutions submitted yesterday by Mr. Benton, 
were taken up and agreed to. 
THE TARIFF. 


The following resolution, submitted by Mr. Cray on 
Monday last, being the special order of the day, was taken 
up for consideration: 

Resolved, That the existing duties upon articles import- 
ed from foreign countries, and not coming in competition 
with similar articles made or produced within the United 
States, ought to be forthwith abolished, except the duties 
upon wines and silks, and that those ought to be reduced; 
and that the Committee on Finance be instructed to re- 
port a bill accordingly. 

The resolution having been read, Mr. CLAY rose, and 
addressed the Senate as follows: I have a few observa- 










































tude, when he told them that the arms and munitions of |tions, Mr. President, and only afew, to submit to the Se- 

war in the care of this department were now worth twelve |nate, on the measure now before you; in doing which I 

millions of dollars, and were distributed all over the Union, |have to ask all vour indulgence. I am getting old; I feel 
| 7 : § 
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but too sensibly, and unaffectedly, the effects of approach- |the commencement of Mr. Monroe’s administration. Du- 


ing age; and I have been, for some years, very little in 
the habit of addressing deliberative assemblies. I am told 1 
have been the cause--the most unwilling cause, if I have 
been, of exciting expectations, the evidence of which is 
aroundus. I regret it; for however the subject on which 
I am to speak, in other hands might be treated to gratify 
or to reward the presence and attention now given, in 
mine I have nothing but a plain, unvarnished, and unam- 
bitious exposition to make. 

It forms no part of my present purpose, said Mr. C., to 
enter into a consideration of the established policy of pro- 
tection. Strong in the convictions, and deeply seated in 
the affections, of a large majority of the people of the 
United States, it stands self-vindicated, in the general 
prosperity, in the rich fruits which it has scattered over 
the land, in the experience of all prosperous and power- 
ful nations, present and past, and now in that of our own. 
Nor do I think it necessary to discuss that policy on this 
resolution. Other gentlemen may think differently, and 
may choose to argue and assail it. If they do, I have no 
doubt that, in all parts of the Senate, members more com- 
petent than I am, will be ready to defend and support it. 
My object now is to limit myself to a presentation of cer- 
tain views and principles connected with the present 
financial condition of the country. 

A consideration of the state of the public revenue has 
become necessary, in consequence of the near approach 
of the entire extinction of the public debt; and I concur 
with you, sir, in believing that no season could be more 
appropriate than the present session of Congress to en- 
deavor to make a satisfactory adjustment of the tariff. 
The public debt chiefly arose out of the late war, justly 
denominated the second contest for national indepen- 
dence. An act, commonly called the sinking fund act, 
was passed by Congress near fifteen years ago, providing 
for its reimbursement. That act was prepared and pro- 
posed by a friend of yours and mine, whose premature 
death was not a loss merely to his native State, of which 
he was one of its brightest ornaments, but to the whole 
nation. No man, with whom I ever had the honor to be 
associated in the legislative councils, combined more ex- 


ring its continuance of eight years, owing to the embar- 
rassments of the treasury, the ten millions were not 
regularly applied to thé payment of the debt; and, upon 
the termination of that administration, the treasury stood 
largely in.arrear to the sinking fund. During the subse- 
quent administration of four years, not only was the ten 
millions faithfully applied during each year, but those 
arrears were brought up, and all previous deficiencies 
made good. So that, when the present administration 
began, a plain, unincumbered, and well-defined path lay 
directly before it. Under the measures which have been 
devised, in the short term of fifteen years, the Govern- 
ment has paid nearly one hundred millions of principal, 
and about an equal sum of interest; leaving the small rem- 
nant behind of twenty-four millions. 

* Of that remnant, thirteen millions consist of the three 
per cent. stock created by the act of 1790, which the 
Government does not stand bound to redeem at any pre- 
scribed time, but which it may discharge whenever it suits 
its own convenience; and when it is discharged, it must 
be done by the payment of dollar for dollar. 1 cannot 
think, and, I should suppose, Congress can hardly be- 
lieve, with the Secretary of the Treasury, that it would 
be wise to pay off a stock of thirteen millions, entitling 
its holders to but three per cent. with a capital of thir- 
teen millions, worth an interest of six per cent.—in other 
words, to take from the pockets of the people two dollar: 
to pay one in the hands of the stockholder. 

The moral value of the payment of a national debt con- 
sists in the demonstration which it affords of the ability of 
a country to meet, and its integrity in fulfilling, all its 
engagements. That the resourees of this country, in- 
creasing as it constantly is in population and wealth, are 
abundantly sufficient to meet any debt which it may ever 
prudently contract, cannot be doubted. And its punctu- 
ality and probity, from the period of the assumption, in 
1790, of the debt of the revolution, down to the present 
time, rest upon a solid and incontestable foundation. The 
danger, perhaps, is, not that it will not fairly meet its en 
gagements, but that, from an inordinate avidity, arising 
from temporary causes, it may bring discredit upon itselt 


tensive and useful information, with more firmness of by improvident arrangements, which no prudent man, in 


judgment and blandness of manner, than did the lamented 
Mr. Lowndes. And when, in the prime of life, by the 
dispensation of an all-wise Providence, he was taken from 
us, his country had reason to anticipate the greatest bene- 
fits from his wisdom and discretion. By that act, an an- 
nual appropriation of ten millions of dollars was made 
towards the payment of the principal and interest of the 
public debt; and also any excess which might yearly be in 
the treasury, beyond two millions of dollars, which it was 
thought prudent to reserve for unforeseen exigencies. 
But this system of regular and periodical application 
of public revenue to the payment of the public debt, 
would have been unavailing, if Congress had neglected to 
provide the necessary ways and means. Congress did 
not, however, neglect the performance of that duty. By 
various acts, and more especially by the tariff of 1824— 
the abused tariff of 1824—the public coffers were amply 
replenished, and we have been enabled to reach our pre- 
sent proud eminence of financial prosperity. After Con- 
gress had thus abundantly provided funds, and directed 
their systematical application, the duty remained to be 


the management of his private affairs, would ever think of 
adopting. 
Of the residue of that twenty-four millions of debt, after 
deducting the thirteen millions of three per cent., less 
than two millions are due, and, of right, payable withi 
the present year. If to that sum be added the moicty 
which becomes due on the 31st of December next, of the 
four million four hundred and fifty-four thousand seven 
hundred and twenty-seven dollars, created by the act of 
26th May, 1824, we have but a sum of about four million: 
which the public creditor can lawfully demand, or which 
the Government is bound to pay, in the course of this year. 
If more is paid, it can only be done by anticipating the 
periods of its payment, and going into the public market 
to purchase the stock. Can it be doubted that, if you do 
so, the vigilant holder of the stock, taking advantage ol! 
your anxiety, will demand a greater price than its valu: 
‘Already we perceive that the three per cents. have risen 
to the extraordinary height of ninety-six per cent. The 
difference between a payment of the inconsiderable por- 
tion remaining of the public debt, in one, two, or thre: 


performed by the Executive was one simply ministerial. | years, is certainly not so important as to justify a resort to 
And no Executive and no administration can justly claim |highly disadvantageous terms. 


for itself any other merit in the discharge of the public | } 
debt, than that of a faithful execution of the laws—no|of the public debt, I congratulate you, sir, and the coun- 

} Dig hh 3 P 8 , 
other merit than that s:milar one to which it is entitled for | 


directing a regular payment of what is due, from time to 


time, to the army and navy, or to the officers of the civil 


Government, for their salaries. 
The operation of the sinking fund act commenced with 


Whoever may be entitled to the credit of the payment 


try, most cordially, that it is so near athand. It is so near 
being totally extinguished, that we may now safely 11 
quire whether, without prejudice to any established po! 
cy, we may not relieve the consumption of the country, 
by the repeal or reduction of duties, and curtail, cons 
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derably, the public revenue. In making this inquiry, the of their most patriotic sons nobly fell fighting in the com- 
first question which presents itself is, whether it is mon cause. But they will also say that these fraternal 
expedient to preserve the existing duties, in order to ac-| and just sentiments ought to be reciprocated by their At- 
cumulate a surplus in the treasury, for the purpose of|lantic brethren; that these ought not to be indifferent to 
subsequent distribution among the several States. 1 think the welfare of the West, and that they have the same col- 
not. If the collection, for the purpose of such a surplus, | lateral or indirect interest in its success and advancement 
is to be made from the pockets of one portion of the peo-| that the West has in theirs. That it does not ask internal 
ple, to be ultimately returned to the same pockets, the | improvements to be exclusively confined to itself, but that 
— would be attended with the certain loss arising] it may receive, in common with the rest of the Union, a 
rT 





interest while the money is performing the unnecessary 
circuit; and it would, therefore, be unwise. If it is to be 
collected from one portion of the people, and given to 
another, it would be unjust. If it is to be given to the 
States in their corporate capacity, to be =n by them in 
their public expenditure, I know of no principle in the 
constitution which authorizes the Federal Government 
to become such a collector for the States, nor of any prin- 
ciple of safety or propriety which admits of the States 
becoming such recipients of gratuity from the General 
Government. 

The public revenue, then, should be regulated and 
adapted to the proper service of the General Government. 
it should be ample; for a deficit in the public income, al- 
ways to be deprecated, is sometimes attended, as we know 
well from history, and from what has happened in our 
own time, with fatal consequences. In a country so rapid- 
ly growing as this is, with such diversified interests, new 
wants and unexpected calls upon the public treasury must 
frequently occur. Take some examples from this ses- 
sion. The State of Virginia has presented a claim for 
an amount but little short of a million, which she press- 


‘om the charges of collection, and with the loss also of = benefit in the only form compatible with its in- 
{ 


terior condition. 

The appropriation of the proceeds of the public lands, 
or a considerable portion of them, to shat object, would 
be a most natural and suitable disposition. And Ido hope, 
sir, that that great resource will be cherished and dedi- 
cated to some national purpose worthy of the republic. 
Utterly opposed as, I trust, Congress will show itself to 
be to all the mad and wild schemes, but to that latest, 
but maddest and wildest of all, recommended by the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, for squandering the public do- 
main, Lhope it will be preserved for the present genera- 
tion and for posterity, as it has been received from our 
ancestors, a rich and bountiful inheritance. In these hal- 
cyon days of peace and plénty, and an overflowing trea- 
sury, we appear to embarrass ourselves in devising vision- 
ary schemes for casting away the bounties with which the 
goodness of Providence has blessed us. But, sir, the 
storm of war will come when we know not; the day of 
trial and difficulty will assuredly come, and now is the 
time, by a prudent forecast, to husband our resources, and 
this the greatest of them all. Let them not be hoarded 
and hugged with a miser’s embrace, but liberally used. 


es with an earnestness demonstrating her conviction of] Let the public lands be administered in a generous spirit, 


its justice. The State of South Carolina has also a 
claim for no inconsiderable sum, being upwards of one 
hundred thousand dollars, which she urges with equal 
earnestness. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 


and especially towards the States within which they are 
situated. Let the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands be applied in a season of peace to some great ob- 
ject; and when war does come, by suspending that ap- 


Witxins} has brought forward a claim, arising out of} plication of them during its continuance, you will be at 


French spoliations previous to the convention of 1800, 
which is perhaps not short of five millions, and, to some 
extent, I have no doubt it has a just foundation. In any 
provision of a public revenue, Congress ought so to fix it 
as to admit of the payment of honest and proper demands, 
which its justice cannot reject or evade. 

I hope, too, that, either in the adjustment of the public 
revenue, or, what would be preferable, in the appropria- 
tion of the proceeds of the public lands, effectual and 
permanent provision will be made for such internal im- 
provements as may be sanctioned by Congress. This is 
due to the American people, and emphatically due to the 
Western people. Sir, temporary causes may exact a re- 
luctant acquiescence from the people of the West, in the 
suspension of appropriations to objects of internal improve- 
ment; but as certain as you preside in that chair, or as the 
sun performs its diurnal revolution, they will not be satis- 
fied with an abandonment of the policy. They will come 
here, and tell you, not in a tone of menace or supplication, 
but in the language of conscious right, that they must 
share with you in the benefits, as they divide with you the 
burdens and the perils of a common Government. They 
will say that they have no direct interest in the expendi- 
tures for the navy, the fortifications, nor even the army, 
those greatest absorbents of the public treasure. 
they are not indifferent, indeed, to the safety and pros- 
perity of any part of our common country. 


That | 


On the con-| 


once put in possession of means for its vigorous prosecu- 
tion. More than twenty-five years ago, when first I took 
a seat in this body, I was told, by the fathers of the Go- 
vernment, that,if we had any thing perfect in our institu- 
tions, it was the system for disposing of the public lands, 
and I was cautioned against rash innovations init. Sub- 
sequent experience fully satisfied the of the wisdom of 
their counsels, and that all vital changes in it ought to be 
resisted. 

Although it may be impracticable to say what the ex- 
act amount of the public revenue should be for the fu- 
ture, and what would be the precise produce of any given 
system of imposts, we may safely assume that the re- 
venue may now be reduced, and considerably reduced. 
This reduction may be effected in various ways, and on dif- 
ferent principles. Only three modes shall now be noticed. 

Ist. To reduce the duties on all articles in the same 
ratio, without regard to the principle of protection. 

2d. To retain them on unprotected articles, and aug- 
ment them on the protected articles. 

And, 3d. To abolish and reduce the duties on unpro- 
tected articles, retaining and enforcing the faithful col- 
lection of those on the protected articles. 

To the first mode there are insuperable objections. It 
would lead inevitably to the destruction of our home manu- 
factures. It would establish a sort of bed of Procrustes, 
by which the duties on all articles should be blindly mea- 


trary, that every portion of the republic is indirectly, at}sured, without respect to their nature or the extent of 


least, interested in the welfare of the whole; and that they| their consumption. 


And it would be derogatory from 


ever sympathize in the distresses, and rejoice in the hap-|every principle of theory or practice on which the Go- 
piness of the most distant quarter of the Union. And to| vernment has hitherto proceeded. 

demonstrate that they are not careless or indifferent to| The second would be still more objectionable to the foes 
interests not directly their own, they may triumphantly |of the tariff than either of the others. But it cannot be 
and proudly appeal to the gallant part which they bore in| controverted that, by augmenting considerably the duties 
the late war, and point to the bloody fields on which some | on the protected class, so as to carry them to the point, or 
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near to the confines of absolute prohibition, the object | But if the system be preserved, it ought to be honest- 
in view, of effecting the necessary reduction of the pub-| ly, fairly, and ‘aithfully enforced. That there do exist 
lic revenue, may be accomplished without touching the | the most scandalous violations of it, and the grossest frauds 
duties on the unprotected class. The consequence of|upon the public revenue, in regard to some of the most 
such an augmentation would be a great diminution in the| important articles, cannot be doubted. As to iron, ob- 
importation of the foreign article, and of course in the/| jects really belonging to one denomination, to which a 


duties upon it. But against entire prohibition, except} 
perhaps in a few instances, I have been always, and still} 
am, opposed. By leaving the door open to the foreign | 
rival article, the benefit is secured of a salutary competi-| 
tion. If it be hermetically closed, the danger is incurred} 
of monopoly. 

The third mode is the most equitable and reasonable, 
and it presents an undebatable ground, on which I had} 
hoped we could all safely tread without difficulty. It| 
exacts no sacrifice of principle from the opponent of the 
American system; it comprehends none on the part of its 
friends. The measure before you embraces this mode. 
It is simple, and free from all complexity. It divides the 
whole subject of imposts according to its nature. It settles 
at once what ought not to be disputed, and leaves to be 
settled hereafter, if necessary, what may be controverted. 

A certain part of the South hus hitherto complained 
that it pays a disproportionate afhount of the imposts. If 
the complaint be well founded, by the adoption of this 
measure it will be relieved at once, as will be hereafter 
shown, from at least a fourth of its burdens. The mea- 
sure is in conformity with the uniform practice of the Go-} 
vernment from its commencement, and with the pro- 
fessions of all the eminent politicians of the South until 
of late. It assumes the right of the Government, in the} 
assessment of duties, to discriminate between those arti- 


cles which sound policy requires it to foster, and those }cution of the laws. 


which it need not encourage. This has been the inva- 
riable principle on which the Government has proceeded, 
from the act of Congress of the 4th of July, 1789, down 
to the present time. 
Has it not 


And has it not been admitted by|suggest for consideration and investigation. 





almost every prominent Southern politician? 


been even acknowledged by the fathers of the free trade | 


church, in their late address, promulgated, from Phila- 
delphia, to the people of the United States’ If we never 
had a system of foreign imposts, and were now called 
upon, for the first time, to originate one, should we not 
discriminate between the objects of our own industry, 
and those produced bf foreigners’ And is there any dif- 
ference in its application, between the modification of an 
existing system and the origination of a new one? If the 


gentlemen of the South, opposed to the tariff, were to| 


obtain complete possession of the powers of Government, 
would they hazard their exercise upon any other princi- 
ple? If it be said that some of the articles which would, 
by this measure, be liberated from duties, are luxuries, 
the remark is equally true of some of the articles re- 
maining subject to duties. 
of comfort and civilization, it is not easy to draw the line 
between luxuries and necessaries. It will be difficult 
to make the people believe that bohea tea is a luxury, and 
the article of fine broadcloths is a necessary of life. 

In stating that the duties on the protected class ought 


to be retained, it has been far from my wish to preclude} 


inquiry into their adequacy or propriety. If it can be 
shown that, in any instance, they are excessive or dispro- 


portionately burdensome on any section of the Union, for| 


In the present advanced stage | 


higher duty is attached, are imported under another name, 
to whicha lower duty is assigned, and the law thus evaded. 
False invoices are made as to woollens, and the classifica- 
tion into minimums is constantly eluded. The success of 
the American manufacture of cotton bagging has been 


isuch as that, by furnishing a better and cheaper article, 


the bagging of Inverness and Dundee has been almost ex- 
cluded from the consumption of the States bordering on 
the Mississippi and its tributaries. There has not yet been 
sufficient time to fabricate and transport the article in 
necessary quantities from the Western States to the South- 
ern Atlantic States, which therefore have been almost ex- 
clusively supplied from the Scottish manufactories. The 
payment of the duty is evaded by the introduction of the 
foreign fabric, under the name of burlaps, or some other 
mercantile phrase, and, instead of paying five cents the 
square yard, it is entered with a duty of only fifteen per 
cent. ad valorem. That this practice prevails, is demon- 
strated by the treasury report of the duties accruing on 
cotton bagging for the years 1828, 1829, and 1830. During 
the first year the amount was 137,506 dollars; the second, 
106,068 dollars; and the third, it sunk down to 14,141 
dollars! 

The time has arrived when the inquiry ought to be se- 
riously made, whether it be not practicable to arrest this 
illegitimate course of trade, and secure the faithful exe- 
No time could be more suitable than 
that at which it is contemplated to make a great reduction 
of the public revenue. Two radical changes have pre- 
sented themselves to my mind, and which 1 will now 
On such a 
subject, I would, however, seek from the mercantile com- 
munity and practical men all the light which they are so 


capable of affording, and should be reluctant to act on 


my own convictions, however strong. 

The first is to make a total change in the place of valaa- 
tion. Now the valuation is made in foreign countries 
We fix the duties, and we leave to foreigners to assess 
the value on articles paying ad valorem duties; that is, 
we prescribe the rule, and leave its execution to the fo- 
reigner. ‘This isan anomaly, I believe, peculiar to this 
country. It is evident that the amount of duty payable 
on a givenarticle subject to an ad valorem duty, may be 


|effected as much by the fixation of the value, as by the 


specification of the duty. And, for all practical purposes, 
lit would be just as safe to retain to ourselves the ascer- 
tainment of the value, and leave to the foreigner to pre- 
iscribe the duty, as it is to reserve to ourselves the right 
| to deciare the duty, and allow tohim the privilege to asscss 
jthe value. 

The effect of this vicious condition of the law has been 
to throw almost the whole import trade of the country, 
as to some important articles, into the hands of the fo- 
reigner. I have been informed that seven-eighths of th« 
| importation of woollens into the port of New York, w here 
| more is received than in all the other ports of the United 





one I am ready to vote for their reduction or modification. 
The system contemplates an adequate protection; heyond 
that it isnot necessary to go. Shortof that, its operation 
will be injurious to all parties. 


The people of this country, or a large majority of them, 


expect that the system will be preserved. And its aban- 
donment would produce general surprise, spread desola- 
tion over the land, and occasion as great a shock as a 
declaration of war forthwith against the most powerful 
nation of Europe. 


| States together, are in hishands. This has not proceeded 
|from any want of enterprise, intelligence, or capital, on 
ithe part of the American merehant; fur, in these parti 
|cutars, he is surpassed by the merchant of no country 
j It has resulted from his probity, his character, and his re 
spect to the laws and institutions of his country—a re 
|spect which does not influence the foreigner. Iam aware 
|that it is made by law the duty of the appraiser to ascer- 
}tain the value of the goods in certain cases. But what 1s 
his chief guide? It isthe foreign invoice, made by whom 
\he knows not, certainly by no person responsible to ou! 
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laws. 
you cart loads of certificates, and affidavits from unknown 
persons, to verify its exactness, and the first Cost of the 
article. 

Now, sir, it seems to me that this is a state of things 
to which we should promptly apply an efficacious reme- 
dy; and no other appears to me, but that of taking into 
our own hands both parts of the operation, the ascertain- 
ment of the value as well as the duty to be paid on the 
goods. If it be said that we might have, in different 
ports, different rules, the answer is, that there could be 
no diversity greater than that to which we are liable from 
the fact of the valuation being now made in all the ports 
of foreign countries from which we make our importa- 
tions; and that it is better to have the valuations made 
by persons responsible to our own Government, and 
regulated by one head, than by unknown foreigners, stand- 
ing under no responsibility whatever to us. 

The other change to which I allude, is to reduce the 
credits allowed for the payment of duties, and to render 
them uniform. It. would be better, if not injurious to 
commerce, to abolish them altogether. Now we have 
various periods of credit graduated according to the dis- 
tance of the foreign port, and the nature of the trade. 
These credits operate as so much capital, on which the 
foreign merchant can sometimes make several adventures 
before the arrival of the day of payment. There is no 
reciprocal advantage afforded to the American merchant, 
I believe, in any foreign port. As we shall probably 
abolish or reduce greatly the duties on all articles import- 


And, if its fairness be contested, they will bring | 





unfavorable balance must be made up by a remittance of 
the precious metals to some extent. Accordingly, we 
find the existence of the other fact to which I allude, the 
high price of bills of exchange on England. It is, there- 
fore, fairly to be anticipated that the duties accruing this 
year will be less in amount than those of the past year. 
And I think it would be unwise to rely upon our present 
information as to the income of either of these two years 
as furnishing a safe guide for the future. The years 1829 
and 1830 will supply a surer criterion. There isa re- 
markable coincidence in the amount of the receipts into 
the treasury during those two years, it having been the 
first from all sources $24,827,627 38, and the second 
$24,844,116 51, differing only about $17,000. 

The mode recommended by the Secretary for the modi- 
fication of the tariff, is to reduce no part of the duties on 
the unprotected articles prior to March, 1833, and then 
to retain a considerable portion of them. And as to the 
protected class, he would make a gradual but prospective 
reduction of the duties. The effect of this would be to 
destroy the protecting system by a slow but certain poison. 
The object being to reduce the revenue, every descend- 
ing degree in the scale of his plan of gradual reduction, 
by letting in more of the foreign article to displace the 
domestic rival fabric, would increase the revenue, and 
beget a necessity for further and further reduction of du- 
ties, until they would be carried so low as to end in the 
entire subversion of the system of protection. 

For the reasons which have been assigned, it would, I 
think, be unwise in Congress at this time to assume, for 


ed from beyond the Cape of Good Hope, on which the |the future, that there would be a greater amount of nett 
longest credits are allowed, the moment would seem to|annual revenue, from all sources, including the public 
be propitious for restricting the other credits in such man- jlands, than $25,000,000. Deducting from that sum the 
ner, that whilst they afforded a reasonable facility to the |amount of seven millions which it has been supposed 
merchant, they should not supply the foreigner, at the ought to be subtracted, if the resolution before you 
instance of the public, with capital for his mercantile ope-|should be adopted, there would remain $18,000,000 as 
rations. If the laws can be strictly enforced, and some |the probable revenue of future years. This includes the 
such alterations as have been suggested can be carried|sum of three millions estimated as the future annual re- 
into effect, it is quite probable that a satisfactory reduc-|ceipt from the sale of the public lands—an estimate which 
tion may be made of the duties upon some of the articles |I believe will be demonstrated by experience to be much 
falling within the system of protection. And, without |too large. 
impairing its principle, other modes of relief may possi-| If a reduction so large as seven millions be made at this 
bly be devised to some of those interests upon which it is |session; and if the necessary measures be also adopted to 
supposed to press most heavily. |detect and punish frauds, and ensure a faithful execution 
There remains one view to present to the Senate in|of the laws, we may safely make a temporary pause, and 
respect to the amount of reduction of the revenue which |await the development of the effect upon the revenue of 
will be produced by the proposed measure if adopted, |these arrangements. That the authority of the laws 
and its influence upon the payment of the public debt{should be vindicated, all ought to agree. Now, the 
within the time suggested by the Secretary of the Trea-| fraudulent importer, after an exposure of his fraud, by a 
sury. The estimate which I have made of that amount is |most strange treasury construction of the law, (made, I 
founded upon treasury returns prior to the late reduction | understand, however, not by the present Secretary,) 
of duties on tea, coffee, and cocoa. Supposing the duties |eludes all punishment, and is only required to pay those 
on wines and silks to be reduced as low as 1 think they |very duties which he was originally bound for, but which 
may be, the total amount of revenue with which the pro-jhe dishonestly sought to evade. Other measures, with 
posed measure will dispense, will be about $7,000,000. |a view to a further reduction of the revenue, may be 
The Secretary of the Treasury estimates the receipts of |adopted. In some instances, there might be an augmenta- 
the present year from all sources at $30,100,000, and he |tion of duties for that purpose. 


supposes those of the next year will be of an equal | of foreign distilled spirits. 
amount. | 





I will mention the article 
In no other country upon 
He acknowledges that the past year has been |earth is there so much of the foreign article imported as 
one of extraordinary commercial activity; but on what/in this. Thé duties ought to be doubled, and the revenue 
principles does he anticipate that the present will also be? |thereby further reduced from $6,000,000 to a million. The 
The history of our commerce demonstrates that it alter- public morals, the grain-growing country, the fruit-raising, 
nates, and that a year of intemperate speculation is usu-|and the cane-planting country, would be all benefited by 
ally followed by one of more guarded importation. That |rendering the duty prohibitory. 1 have not proposed the 
the importations of the past year have been excessive, I measure, because it, perhaps, ought to originate in the 
believe is generally confessed, and is demonstrated by |other House. 
two unerring facts. The first is, that the imports have| That the measure which I have proposed may be adopt- 
exceeded the exports by about seventeen millions of dol-!ed without interfering with the plan of the Secretary of 
lars. Whatever may be the qualifications to which the |the Treasury for the payment of the public debt by the 
theory of the balance of trade may be liable, it may be /4th of March next, I will now proceed to show. The 
safely affirmed that when the aggregate of the importa- | Secretary estimates that the receipts of the present year, 
tions from all foreign countries exceeds the aggregate of |after meeting all other just engagements, will leave a sur- 


eee ot : . ; | Sa ee : adi 
tie exportations to all foreign countries considerably, the | plus of fourteen millions applicable to the payment of the 
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principal of the debt. With this sum, eight millions|new and most gratifying condition of our affairs? Upwards 
which he proposes to derive from the sale of the bank | of $12,000,000 per annum, nearly one-half of the entire 
stock, and two millions which he would anticipate from|amount of the public debt, will (when the debt is paid) 
the revenue of the next year, he suggests that the whole |cease to be a charge upon the country, and to this extent, 
of the debt remaining may be discharged by the time in-|at least, the people have a right to expect an immediate 
dicated. ‘The fourteen millions, I understand, (although | reduction of their burdens. But what does the resolution 
on this subject the report is not perfectly explicit,) are|now before us propose? That duties to the amount of 
receipts anticipated this year from duties which accrued |only six or seven millions should be taken off, and that 
last year. If thisbe the Secretary’s meaning, it is evident|the reduction shall be exclusively confined to articles 
that he wants no part of the duties which may accrue|which do not enter into competition with similar articles 
during the current year to execute his plan. But if his produced at home; in other words, sir, that articles of 
meaning be that the fourteen millions will be composed | universal consumption, and in relation to which every 
in part of duties accruing and payable within the present|class of the people, and every portion of the country, 
year, then the measure proposed might prevent the pay-|contribute equally, should be ‘relieved entirely from all 
ment of the whole of the remnant of the debt by the taxation, while the high duties on the protected articles 
exact day which has been stated. If, however, the entire |were to remain untouched. In a word, that the bands of 
seven millions, embraced by the resolution on your table, |that mammoth system of injustice and oppression (he 
were subtracted from the fourteen, it would still leave | meant no offence, but he spoke as he felt) were to re- 
him seven millions, besides the bank stock, to be applied} main unrelaxed—a system which was felt and acknow- 
to the debt, and that, of itself, would be three millions | ledged in one quarter of the country as a boon anda 
more than can be properly applied to the object in the}bounty, and in another as an insupportable burden--a 
course of this year, as 1 have already endeavored to show. | system which, (in the language of the Senator from 

I came here, sir, most anxiously desiring that an ar-| Kentucky, ) ‘f ithad ‘scattered its rich fruits” over any 
rangement of the public revenue should be made, which, | portion of the land, had visited others with its consuming 
without sacrificing any of the great interests of the coun-! curses. 


re “ile. ¢ atiete all tte ner naiheleh 1 . . 
try, would reconcile and satisfy all its parts. I thought) Jt could not be denied that the true question here pre- 


I perceived in the class of objects not produced within 
the country, a field on which we could all enter, in a true | 
and genuine spirit of compromise apd harmony, and agree 
upon an amicable adjustment. Why should it not be done? 
Why should those who are opposed to the American 
system demand of its friends an unconditional surrender? 
Our common object should be so to reduce the public re- 
venue as to relieve the burdens of the people, if indeed 
the people of this country can be truly said to be bur- 
dened. The Government must have a certain amount of 
revenue, and that amount must be collected from the im- 
ports. 


Is it material to the consumer, wherever situated, | 
whether the collection be made upon a few or many ob-| 
jects, provided, whatever be the mode, the amount of his| 
contribution to the public exchequer remains the same? 
If the assessment can be made on objects which will 
greatly benefit large portions of the Union, without injury 
to him, why should he object to the selection of those 


objects’? Yes, sir, I came here, in a spirit o¢ warm) 
attachment to all parts of our beloved country, with a 
lively solicitude to restore and preserve its harmony, and} 
with a firm determination to pour oil and balm to exist- | 
ing wounds, rather than further to lacerate them. For 
the truth and sincerity of these declarations, I appeal to} 
Him whom none can deceive. I expected to be met by 
corresponding dispositions, and hoped that our delibera-| 
tions, guided by fraternal sentiments and feelings, would | 
terminate in diffusing contentment and satisfaction through- | 
out the land. And that such may be the spirit presiding 
over them, and such their issue, L yet most fervently hope. 
When Mr. Cray took his seat, : 
Mr. HAYNE rose. He did not rise, he said, to enter} 
at this time into the discussion of the question. Perhaps} 
he should not, at any time, be disposed to follow the gen-} 
tleman through the wide field which he had occupied. | 
He certainly had no such intention now: 


| 


he rose merely | 
to make a motion, and should, in the fewest words possi-| 
ble, state the reasons which had induced him to do so. | 

The question presented by the resolution, Mr. H. said, | 
was not only one of deep interest to the whole country, | 
but he was persuaded it was by far the most important | 
that could command the attention of Congress during the 
present session. The period so long and so anxiously | 
looked for and desired, had at length arrived. The pub- 
lic debt was paid,-for so gentlemen on all sides had agreed | 


sented was, whether the protecting system was to be 
wholly untouched, and to be riveted upon the country 
beyond all hope of relief. And, in this aspect of the ques- 
tion, he must solemnly declare that he considered it as 
one involving the prosperity, he could say pregnant with 
the future destinies of this country; for, however this 
system may have operated elsewhere, it was the deep and 
settled conviction of those whom he represented, that it 
had acted upon them as a blight and a pestilence, blasting 
the fairest fields on which the eye of man had ever 
rested. 

The gentleman from Kentucky had intimated that he 
had hoped that his proposition might have presented a 
common ground on which all parties might have met. 
3ut how was it possible for gentlemen to suppose that we 
should meet on ground which involved no concession 
whatever to our views, but which proposed to maintain 
the protecting system in all its unmitigated rigor, thus 
aggravating, instead of diminishing, the inequality and in- 
justice of which we so strongly and so justly complained 


The gentleman had, indeed, said that the propriety of 


some reduction might, perhaps, hereafter be considered; 
not now, however, when the debt was about to be paid, 
and the tariff readjusted and fixed on a permanent basis, 
but at some future and ‘* more convenient season.” But 
what hope is to be built on this declaration, when the 
gentleman, in the very same breath, tells us that no con 
siderable or sudden reduction could ever take place. No, 


ithat would be destruction; and as to the gradual and 
| moderate reduction recommended by the Secretary of the 


Treasury, that would be even worse than the other; it 
would, said the gentleman, be a slow and sure poison, 
leading to inevitable destruction. It follows, then, clearly, 
that we are to have no reduction of the protecting duties 
whatever, either now, or at any future period. In this 
view of the question, he must repeat that he considered 
it the most awfully momentous subject that had ever been 
presented in che course of the history of this Government; 
and, believing that it required the greatest deliberation, 
he wished the attention of the Senate to be seriously call- 
ed to it, that it might be maturely considered, and wisely 
decided. Inthe presence of this august body, and before 
his God, he would repeat his deep conviction that tlie 
consequences to grow out of the adjustment of this great 
question involved the future destinies of this country; a! 


to consider it; and the question necessarily arose, what|in order that we should approach it with wary steps and 
adjustment of the tariff of duties was to be made in this | becoming caution, he would now move that the furthe 
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consideration of the resolution should be postponed to, | guments i in favor of the American system; 


and made the order of the day for Monday next. 
The motion was agreed to. 


Tuvrsvay, Jawvary 12. 


This day’s sitting was spent in acting on petitions, reso- 
lutions, and private bills. 





Fripay, Janvuany 13. 


After the transaction’ of some private business, and 
spending a considerable time with closed doors, 
The Senate adjourned to Monday. 





Monpay, Janvany 16. 
THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, according to the order of the day, took up 
the following resolution, submitted by Mr. Cray on the 
10th instant: 

Resolved, That the existing duties upon articles import- 
ed from foreign countries, and not coming into competi- 
tion with similar articles made or produced within the 
United States, ought to be forthwith abolished, except 
the duties upon wines and silks, and that those ought to 
be reduced; and that the Committee:on Finance be in- 
structed to report a bill accordingly. 

Mr. HAY NE moved the following modification of the 
resolution: 

Strike out all after the word ‘* countries,” 
follows: **be so reduced that the amount of the public 
revenue shall be sufficient to defray tle expenses of Go- 
vernment according to their prese nt scale, after the pay- 
ment of the sar c debt; and that, allowing a reasonable 
time for the gradual reduction of the present high duties 
on the articles coming into competition with similar arti- 
cles made or produced within the United States, the duties 
be ultimately equalized, so that the duty on no article 

shall, as compared with the value of that article, 
materially from the general average.” 

Mr. HAYNE addressed the Senate in support of | 
proposition as follows: 

The Senator from Kentucky 


and insert as 


vary 


[Mr. Cray] 
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‘‘that the 
protecting policy stands self-vindicated; that it has 
scattered its rich fruits over the whole land, and is sus- 
tained by the experience of all powerful and prosperous 
nations.” Sir, we meet these positions at once by assert- 
ing, on our part, that the protecting system stands self- 
condemned; condemned in our own country, by the deso- 
lation which has followed in its train, and the discontents 
it has produced—condemned by the experience of all the 
world, and the almost unanimous opinion of enlightened 
men in modern times. And now, having fairly joined 
issue with the gentleman, we might put ourselves upon 
the country, and submit the case without argument; nor 
should I have any fears for the result, if the issue was to 
be tried and decided by an impartial tribunal, free from 
the disturbing influence of popular prejudice and delu- 
sion, and the strong bias of interests, personal, pecuniary 

and political. But, situated as we are, I feel and acknow- 
ledge the necessity of making out our case to the con- 
viction of this assembly, and the satisfaction of the coun- 
try. We are seeking relief from an abiding evil—redress 
from an existing wrong. Wecannot stand where we are. 
We cannot, like the gentleman from Kentucky, rest on 
mere unsupported assertions. We must submit our proofs, 
and maintain our positions if we can. It is greatly to be 
regretted, however, that the gentleman has not seen fit to 
present some of the strongest arguments in favor of his 
policy, as such a course might have directed our inquiries 
to a few leading points, instead of making it nece ssary for 
us to wander at large through the wide field of argument 
presented by the protecting system. The gentleman, 
however, has so far favored us as to specify two of the ad- 
vantages which he asserts have been derived from it in 
this country, and in our day; and 1 am perfectly willing to 
try the merits of the system by these tests which he has 
himself proposed. The y shi all, if the gentleman pleases, 

constitute the standard by whi ch its true character shall 
be determined. In the first place, then, the gentleman 
asserts, ‘that the much abused policy of 1824 (the pro- 
tecting tariff of that year) has filled our coffers, and 
en: able J us to pay off the public debt,” a debt of one hun- 
as ‘ed millions of dollars of principal, and one hundred mil- 


Now, sir, if any thing is 


his remarks a few days ago, by complaining of the ad-|capable of demonstration, it may be de mann ated that 


vances of age, and mourned the dec ay of his eloquence, 
so eloquently as to prove that it was still in full vigor. 
He then went on, sir, to make a most able and ingenious 
argument, amply sustaining his high reputation as an ac- | 
complished orator. 
With this example before me, Mr. President, said Mx. 
H., Lam almost deterred from offering any apology, lest| 
I should crezte expectations which it will certainly not be 
in my power to gratify. And yet, perhaps, it may beli 
permitted to one so humble as myself to say that it be- 
long $ not to me at any time, or under any circumst: ances, 
, least of all, at this moment, and on this occasion, to 
sat wah the expectations of those, if any such there be, 
who have come here to witness the graces of oratory, or 
to be delighted with the charms of eloquence. I wend 
not, sir, on this oce: asion play the or: stor if Icould. 1 
came here to-day for higher and far nobler purposes. 1 
stand on this floor as one of the re presen itatives of a high- 
minded, generous, and confiding people, whose dearest 
rights and interests Iam now to vindicate and maintain. 
In such a situation, I would lose every thought of myself 
in the greatness of the ¢ ase. Confiding inthe in lulgence 
“a the Senate, and deeply sensible of my inability to do 
ustice to the important sul bject embraced in these resolu- 
tions, I shall proceed at once, in the plai 1in, unadorned lan- 
guage ¢ of soberness and truth, to the examination of the 
jucstion before us. 
The gentleman from Kentucky set out with the declara 


tion that he did not deem it necessarv to offer any ar- 


nand its own consumption, and that whe 

command its own consumption, import 
would cease’? Sir, there are two di 
meee 1824--rev ( 1 protectic 

t has filled your coffers, and paid of 

7 so far as the lat ] 1s Ope! 1 at 

diminished the revenue, and delayed tl 
Idebt. Sir, I will put it to t! 


the protecting system could not, by possibility, 
tributed, in the ‘slig ghtest degree, to produce 
| One would suppose, inde 


have con- 
. this result. 
d, that the very last merit which 
would be asc ribe ed to this system, was its tendency to fill 
|the ‘* public coffers.” It is, un iquestionably, to a tariff, 

g to revenue, that 
we are to look for aresult. The object of a pro- 
jtecting tariff, as such, certainly is to diminish or exclude 
importations, and of course to lessen the amount of the 
revenue derived from duties. The very end and aim of 
such a system is to substitute for the imported article 
paying taxes to Government, the domestic artic! 


arranged id adjust ed witha Jails eye 


such 


> 


e paying 


none—to transmute the duty into a bow ty to yore manu- 
facturers; and just so far as thi s end is atta! red, t is to 
say, just so far as the tariff is pre tective, must it cut off 


the ey 
leading at 
the tariff 
down a ruinous for: 
the fathers of that 
principle of the 


revenue. 
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whether, if the protecting duties under the tariff of 1824 
had been less, the revenue would not have been greater, 
and that, too, without adding to, but, on the contrary, 
diminishing the burdens of the people, since they would 
have obtained the articles of their consumption in in- 
creased quantities, and at a cheaper rate, and been re- 
lieved from the heavy tax which they have been compelled 
to pay to the American manufacturers. Why, sir, the 
policy of 1824 actually taxed to prohibition a large amount 
of goods formerly imported. From a report made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in January, 1830, it appears 
that these prohibited articles amount to about eight mil- 


lions of dollars per annum, being near one-sixth part of 


the whole of our imports. Has this part of the policy 
contributed to fill your coffers’ Sir, the case is too plain 
for further argument; and tried by this test, the policy 
must be utterly condemned. 

The next test by which the gentleman proposes to try 
this system, is **the rich fruits which it has scattered over 
the country.” Sir, where are they to be found? Is it in 
the West? I appeal to the gentlemen from that quarter. 


We have heard a great deal of the flourishing condition of 


the manufacturing establishments elsewhere; but where 
are the manufacturing villages, the joint stock companies, 
the splendid dividends, and other evidences of prosperity 
to be found in the West? Isubmitit to the candor of the 
gentlemen, whether the benefits of the protecting system, 
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freight equal to the first cost. It is perfectly clear, there- 
fore, that Kentucky has not realized the promised bless- 
ings of the protecting system; and, I am told that this is 
substantially true of the whole West. But, sir, ifthe West 
has gained nothing by the system, she has had her share 
of the taxes which it imposes—she has paid her propor- 
tion of duties to the Government, and bounties to the ma- 
nufacturers, and, in consequence of the dire calamities 
which the system has inflicted on the South, blasting our 
commerce, and withering oyr ‘prosperity, the West has 
very nearly been deprived of her best customer. When 
the policy of ’24 went into operation, the South was sup- 
plied from the West, through a single avenue, (the Saluda 
Mountain Gap,) with live stock, horses, cattle, and hogs, 
to the amount of considerably upwards of a million of dol- 
lars a year. Under the pressure of the system, this trade 
has regularly been diminishing. It has already fallen off 
more than one-half; and from an authentic return, now be 

fore me, it appears that it has been further diminished near 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars during the last year. 
So much for the rich blessings bestowed upon the West 
by the protecting system. 

We come now tothe South. If any portion of the rich 
fruits of this system have been scattered there, they have 
not fallen under my observation. Sir, we know them not 
—we see them not--we feel them not. It may be sup 
| posed, however, that we are too full of prejudice, or too 


so far as the West is concerned, do not rest still in hope—/ ungrateful, to acknowledge the blessings it has bestowed 


whether the system would be sustained a day, if it were not 
for its supposed connexion with internal improvements— 
whether it is not indebted for its popularity in that quar- 


ter, to the unhappy, the fatal marriage between the tariff 


and internal improvements—-a union which I yet hope to 
see dissolved. It was a left-handed—an unlawful mar- 
riage; and surely those whom God hath not joined, man 
may put asunder. Sir, there are, doubtless, some flou- 
rishing manufactories scattered here and there throughout 
the Western country—chiefly confined, however, to situa- 
tions beyond the reach of foreign competition, and owing 
nothing to the protecting system. But the West has not 
been rendered prosperous by these establishments. I ap- 
peal confidently to their actual condition at this time. With 
regard to the gentleman’s own State, I will apply a test 
which cannot deceive us. When the policy of ’24 was 
before Congress, the Senator from Kentucky stood forth 
as its champion, and it was my lot to attempt to answer his 
arguments. It is true, sir, that his speech was made in 
the other House, and mine on this floor; but his argument 
had been sent forth as the manifesto of the party—it was 
printed in pamphlet, and laid on the tables of the Sei tors; 
and, embodying the views of the tariff party, it was im- 
possible forme to pass it over. I well remember, there- 
fore, that, on that occasion, the gentleman argued that 
Kentucky was to participate in the protecting system, by 
raising large quantities of hemp, and supplying the South- 
ern States with cotton bagging; and he strongly insisted 
that she was then only prevented from so doing, by the 


ruinous competition of the inconsiderable Scotch towns of 


Inverness and Dundee. And what is it, sir, that we hear 
now, after the lapse of eight years? The old story 
repeated. Kentucky still deprived of the benefits of the 
protecting system by those formidable rivals, Inver- 
ness and Dundee. They still constitute ‘* the lion 
in the path,” and fi manufactures ever will be 
*a lion in the path” t se whose prosperity depends on 


the protecting system. 


rei 
oth 


cotton bagging is a simple process, requiring hardly any 
skill or capital, and yet the great State ¢ f Kentucky can- 
not get along with i ; 
rivalship of two miserable towns, the inhabitants 
of which are said to be so poor and destitute that they are 
obliged to.import their fuel, and send to Dantzic, twelve 
hundred miles up the Balt np, paying 


Scotch 


c, for their h a 


We know that the manufacture of 


uponus. Sir, we have heard of men having honor thrust 
jupon them, and perhaps there may be such a thing as hav- 
ing benefits thrust upon an unwilling people: yet I should 
think that, even in such a case, they would soon become 
reconciled to their lot, and submit to their fate with a good 
grace. But I assure the gentleman that the condition of 
ithe South is not merely one of unexampled depression, 
but of great and all-pervading distress. In my own State, 
the unhappy change which has within a few years past 
taken place in the public prosperity, is of the most appal 
ling character. If we look at the present cendition of our 
cities, (and I will take Charleston by way of example,) we« 
find every where the mournful evidence of premature dle- 
cay. Sir, the crumbling memorials of our former wealth 
and happiness too eloquently teach us that, without some 
change in your policy, the days of our prosperity ** are 
numbered.” Sir, itis within my own experience, that, in 
the devoted city in which my lot has been cast, a thriving 
foreign commerce was, within a few years past, carried 
on direct to Europe. We had native merchants, with 
large capitals, engaged in the foreign trade. We had 
thirty or forty ships, many of them built, and all owned, 
in Charleston, and giving employment to a numerous and 
valuable body of mechanics and tradesmen. Look at the 
state of things now! Our merchants bankrupt or driven 
away-~their capital sunk or transferred to other pursuits- 

our shipyards broken up—our ships all sold! yes, sir, I 
am told the very last of them was, a few months ago, 
brought to the hammer—-our mechanics in despair; thc 
very grass growing in our streets, and houses falling into 
ruins; real estate reduced to one-third part of its value, and 
rents almost to nothing. The commerce, which we a! 

still permitted to enjoy, diverted from its proper channels, 
carried on with borrowed capital, and through agents sent 
among us, and maintained by the tariff policy, bearing of! 
their profits to more favored lands, eating out our sub 

stance, and leaving to our own people the miserable crumbs 
'which fall from the table of their prosperity. If we fl) 
from the city to the country, what do we there behold 

Fields abandoned; the hospitable mansions of our father 
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consequence of the formidable | deserted; agriculture drooping; our slaves, like their mas 


ters, working harder, and faring worse; the planter striv- 
ing with unavailing efforts to avert the ruin which is | 
jfore him. “It has often been my lot, sir, to see the on 


jthriving planter reduced to despair, cursing his hard fat 
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iealbienie up the small remnants of his broken fortune, 
and, with his wife and his little ones, tearing himself from 
the scenes of his childhood, and the bones of his ancestors, 
to seek,. in the wilderness, ‘that reward for his industry, of 
which your fatal policy has deprived him. 

Sir, when we look at our fertile fields, and consider the 
genial climate with which God has blessed the South— 
when we contemplate the rare felicity of our position, as 
the producers of an article which, under a system of free 
trade, would command the markets of the world—is it not 
enough to fill our hearts almost to bursting to find the 
richest blessings that an imlulgent Providence ever show- 
ered down upon the heads of any people, torn from us by 
the cruel policy of our own Government, to find the boun- 
ties of Heaven thus blasted by the hand of man? Sir, I will 
not deny that there are other causes besides the tariff 
which have contributed to produce the evils which I have 
depicted. Trade can, to some extent, be carried on with 
greater facility at New York, and cotton may be raised 
more profitably in Alabama; but these advantages would 
not have broken up the commerce or depressed the agri- 
culture of South Carolina, while an unvestricted inter- 
course with foreign nations enabled us to realize the most 
moderate profits! Men do not quit their accustomed em- 
ployments, or the homes of their fathers, for any small 
addition to their profits. It is only when restriction has 
reached a point which leaves tic door still open to one, 
while it closes it against the other, that this result is pro- 
duced; and, therefore, itis, that a rapid transfer of capital) 
and population is now added to the other evils with which | 
the old States are afflicted. 

In this condition of the country, where is there to be 
found a fulfilment of the promises held out to the South 
in 1824? We were then told that we 
true character of this system. We were entreated only 
totry it fora short time. We were told that the taxes im- 
posed on foreign articles would be but temporary; that} 
the manufactures would want protection but for a short 
time—only to g ive them a start--and that they would soon 
be able to stand alone. We were to have had a double 
market for our cotton--high prices, reviving commerce 
and renewed prosperity. Sir, after the experience of| 
four years, the tariff of ’28 came up for consideration, by 
which the protecting sy tem was to be further extended | 
and enlarged. And what was found to have been the re- 
sult of four years’ experience at the South? Nota hope| 
fulfilled, not one promise performed—and our condition} ¢ 
infinitely worse than it had been four years before. Sir, | 
the whole South rose up as one man, and protested against | 
any further experiment with this fatal system. The whole 
of the representatives of seven States, Virginia, North Ca- 
rolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee, (with, I believe, but three dissenting voices, ) | 
recorded their votes against that bill. Sir, do not gentle-| 
men find in this fact some evidence of the dangerous cha- 
racter of that legislation on which this system is based? 
Can it be wise—can it be just—can it be prudent—to adopt 
and enforce a policy so essentially sectional in its charac- 
ter’ Can we hope for harmony, peace, and concord, while 
enforcing a system against which an entire section of your 
country so strongly revolts? It is the essential principle 
of the represents ative system, that a mutual sympathy of 
feeling and of interest should bind together the people 
and thei ir rulers; and it may be worthy of profound reflec-| 
tion how fur that principle is essentially preserved by a 
8¢ che me of le wisl ition, under which the feelings and inte-| 

‘sts of so large a portion of the country are outraged and| 
tn umpled on, when taxes are im; posed, not by the repre-| 
sentatives of those who are to hear the burdens, but of 
those who are to receive the bounty. 

Now, sir’, let us turn our attention to the North. And 
here L cannot speak from my own knowledge, but I am 
free to confess that if we are to credit the accounts we 
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have heard, the rich fr uits ‘of the system have been scat- 
tered in this quarter with a profuse hand. We are told 
that manufacturing establishments have sprung up every 
where as if by enchantment. Thriving towns and beauti- 
ful villages cover the whole face of the land. Millions of 
capital have been withdrawn from other pursuits, and in- 
vested in manufactures. Joint stock companies are re- 
ceiving enormous dividends; and the people (at least in 
the neighborhood of the establishments built up and 
sustained by the system) are rejoicing in a prosperity un- 
exampled in the history of the world. But, sir, in the 
midst of this universal joy, we hear occasionally the voice 
of lamentation and complaint. There are those north of 
the Potomac, wise, and experienced, and patriotic men, 
well acquainted, too, with the actual condition of things, 
who tell us that this apparent prosperity is in a great 
measure delusive; that the system has operated in building 
up a favored class at the expense of the rest of the com- 
munity; that it has, in fact, made the *frich richer, and 
the poor poorer.” Ihave before me several statements, 
all going to prove these assertions, as to several of the 
most flourishing manufacturing establishments ofthe North. 
{ will trouble the Senate with but one of them, and that 
merely by way ofillustration. The article is from the pen 
of one of the ablest political economists in the Union— 
one who has laid his country under a lasting debt of 
gratitude. 

[Mr. Hayne here read a statement from the Banner of 
the Constitution, proving that a flourishing cotton manu- 
| factory at the Falls Village, in New Hampshire, was, from 


| theirown showing, maintained by a tax on the community, 


exceeding the entire profits of the establishment by 


} $101,000 per annum; and that, if a purse was made up, 


and every operative man, woman, and child paid one 
hundred dollars per annum for standing idle or turning 
grindstones, the public would be gainers by $101,000 
annually. 

It will be seen, therefore, that, with regard to some, at 


| least, ofour most flourishing manufacturing establishments, 


the profits derived are drawn from the pockets of the 
But, it will be said, ** here isa case in which the 
South participates in the bounty; here isa home market 
found for three thousand bales of Carolina cotton.” Sir, 
[seize the opportunity to dispel forever the delusion, that 
the South can derive any compensation in a home market 
for the injurious operations of the protecting system. The 
case before us affords a striking illustration of this truth. 
The value of the raw material is abcut one-fourth part of 
the manufactured article. Now if the cotton goods 
manufactured at the Falls Village were imported from 
England, instead of being made in New Hampshire, we 
should find a market for twelve thousand bales of our 
cotton instead of three; so that, instead of gaining a market 
for three thousand bales of cotton, we have lost a market 
of nine thousand. The home market for our cotton is 
not a new, or additional, but a substituted market. If the 
trade were free, the goods manufactured in this country 
would be imported from England, and paid for in our 
cotton; but, in cutting off the imports, you, of course, to 
the same extent, diminish our exports. Now suppose, to 
make this matter too plain for cavil or dispute, that we 


exported to Great Britain one hundred thousand bales of 
cotton, worth (at thirty dollars a bale) three millions of 


dollars, and that we received in exchange three millions 
'of dollars worth of British cotton goods. 
our cotton would it take to manufacture these goods? 
Why, just twenty-five thousand bales, while the remaining 
seventy-five thousand would be disposed of on the conti- 
nent. But suppose the importation of these goods pro- 


| hibited, in order that they should be made at home, what 


| portion of this cotton would find a home market? Only 
twenty-five thousand bales, and the remaining seventy- 


«| five thousand must be left on our hands. Thus, it will 
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be seen that the effect of substituting a home market in| grievously oppressed by an unwise and unconstitutional 


the place of a foreign market for our cotton, would be to} 
deprive us entirely of a market for three-fourths of our} 
productions. This result is inevitable, unless the domestic 
manufacturer can enter into competition with the British 
in foreign markets—an idea altogether too extravagant to 
be worthy of serious notice; for surely if any thing can 
be considered certain, we may safely assume that articles 
which cannot be manufactured at home, without a pro- 
tecting duty offrom fifty to one hindred per cent., cannot 
enter into competition with foreign manufactures in the 
markets of the world, where they will, of course, have 
no protection whatever. But to return to the condition 
of the North under the protecting policy. If the rich 
fruits of the system in that quarter were greater even than 
they are alleged to be, I should still think that they have 
been purchased at too deara rate. It has even there 
depressed our commerce, disturbed all the relations of 
society, and had a tendency to produce that inequality of 
fortunes which may, one day or other, be fatal to the 
liberties of this country. 

Surveying, with the feelings of an American, the actual 
condition of things, I should certainly be disposed to ex- 
change all the blessings which the protecting system has 
produced, ¢ven in New England, for those which it has 
destroyed. In the place of the splendid villages, flourish-| 


system, are clamoring at your doors for justice, while 
another portion, supposing that they are enjoying rich 
bounties under it, are treating their complaints with scorn 
and contempt. God only knows where all this’ is to end. 
But it ‘‘will not, and it cannot, come to good.” “We at 
the South still call you our brethren, and have ever 
cherished towards you the strongest feelings of affection; 
but were you the brothers of our blood, for whom we 
should coin our hearts, it is not in human nature that we 
should long continue to retain for you undiminished affec- 
tion, when all hope of redress shall have passed away, and 
we shall continue to believe that you are visiting us with a 
hard and cruel oppression, and enforcing a cold, heartless, 
and selfish policy. 

I shall now proceed, Mr. President, to examihe the 
character of the protecting system. And here I shall 
assume, that the protection it extends to the American 
manufactures is something substantial, and affords some 
advantage, be it more or less, to the protected interests. 
I shall take it for granted that it is intended to enable the 
American manufacturers to enter into that successful com- 
petition with the foreign, which they could not do without 
such protection; that the effect of the system is to enable 
the American manufactiirer to obtain more for his goods 
than he could otherwise command. In a word, that uit 


ing manufactories, joint stock companies, and lordly pro-| affords substantial protection, and is not like that extend- 
prietors, clothed in fine linen, and faring sumptuously | ed to cotton—a mere name. For, on this latter point, let 
every day, as a patriot, I should be disposed to say, give|it be remembered that the first cotton produced in this 
me back the ships which have been destroyed, the mer- country found a market abroad; and that, even now, nearly 
chants which have been reduced to bankruptcy, the sailors} the whole of it is disposed of in Europe, where it maintains 
that have been forced into foreign service, the ‘* plunder-|a successful competition against all the world. It is idle, 
ed ploughmen and beggared yeomanry,” who have been|therefore, to talk of the benefit of a protecting duty to 
driven from the pursuits of their choice into the gloomy | cotton at home. It is beyond all dispute, sir, that, if any 
walls of a manufactory; give me back these; and, above|duty be necessary to protection, it can only be because 
all, give me back content; resture the peace and harmony|it enables the manufacturer to sell his goods for more 


which this system has destroyed, and I will consent that} 
every manufacturing establishment shall be razed to its} 
foundation, which has been built up, and can only be} 
sustained, by this accursed system. Sir, if wealth were 
the highest good of a nation, and pecuniary profit the| 
only standard by which a wise policy could be measured, | 
it would even then be more than questionable how far| 
this system could be justified. But there are higher and 
more sacred principles involved in this question, which 
cannot be safely disregarded; there are considerations of| 
justice and political equality, which rise far above all] 
calculations of mere profit and loss. Sir, what will it| 
profit you if you gain the whole world, and lose the} 
hearts of your people? This is a confederated Government, | 
founded on a spirit of mutual conciliation, concession, | 
and compromise; and it is neither a just, prudent, nor| 
rightful exercise of the high trust with which you are} 
invested for the common good, to resort to a system of| 
legislation by which benefits and burdens are unequally | 
distributed. Sir, can any gentleman look this subject| 
fairly in the face, and not perceive that such a Government 
as Ours (instituted for a few detinite purposes, in which 
every portion of the Union must, from the very nature of 
things, have a common interest) cannot turn aside from 
their high duties, and undertake to control the domestic 
industry of individuals, without undermining the very 
foundations of our republican system? It is contrary to 
the whole genius and character of our institutions, the | 
very form and structure of our Government, that it should 
undertake to regulate the whole labor and capital of this! 
extensive country. <A perseverance in this course will 
sow the seeds of dissension broadcast throughout the Jand; 
and let it be remembered that discord is not a plant of 
slow growth, but one that flourishes in every soil, and 








never fails to produce its fruit in due season. Whiata 
spectacle do you even now exhibit to the world? A large 
portion of 5 yur fellow-citizens, believing themselves to be 


|ers—that other classes participate. 
icircle embraced within the range of the manufacturing 
influence, that parte 


than he could otherwise obtain for them. Now, in this 
view of the subject, let us see how the question will stand. 
How must such a system operate? First, on the different 
interests, and, secondly, on the different sections of the 
country. We will assume that a particular manufacture 
cannot be produced in the country, within fifty per cent 
as cheaply at home, as the same article could be obtained 
from abroad, and that a duty which, with charges, should 


be equal to about fifty per cent. was absolutely necessary 


to introduce and to sustain it. Such a duty must operate as 
a tax on every other class in the community, for the 
benefit of the manufacturer; and, supposing it to be im- 
posed, not for revenue, but protection, would be a double 
tax. Suppose the value of the imported article to be a 
million of dollars, the duty would be halfa million; and if 
the protection amounted to an equal sum, here would bea 
tax of a million of dollars imposed upon the whole people, 
to secure a bounty of half'a million to one portion of them. 
But it is said the bounty is not confined to the manufactur 

I admit that there is a 





ke of the benefits of the system 
Farmers in the neighborhood, who supply the operatives 
with food-—-mechanics, who construct the buildings and 
machinery—clergymen, physicians, lawyers, and others, 
who make up a manufacturing village, all come in for 
share of the gains, and constitute, in fact, the protected 
class which enjoy the benefits of the system; but all othe: 
classes in the community must obviously be laid under 
contribution, te make that a profitable, which- would 
otherwise be an unprofitable pursuit; and, in the case 

sumed, would be taxed to the amount of one million of 
dollars, to secure to the favored class a bounty of half a 
million. Now suppose, sir, such a system as this to 

extended to all the cottons, woollens, tron, and sugar, 
made in any country, and we will take that country to | 
the United States. We will suppose, further, that cottor 


a 


rovers 





















could not be profitably manufactured without a protecting 
duty of from twenty-five to.a hundred per cent.; woollens 
from forty-five to two hundred per cent.; iron from one 
hundred to two hundred per éent.; sugar from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty per cent.; and that 
these duties were accordingly imposed on these several 
articles, (amounting in the whole to the sum of nine mil- 
lions of dollars annually;) that, in consequence of these 
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be necessary. It may be that in the very infancy of a 
manufacture, on its first introduction into a country, a 
small protection fora short time might hasten its advance- 
ment; but, at most, the withholding of such protection 
could have no other effect than to delay its imroduction 


[fe a few years; for the existence, in any country, of un- 


employed capital, and individual sagacity and enterprise 
sufficient to direct it prudently, would soon Jead to the 





duties, the protection on all the cottons manufactured in |introduction of every branch of manufactures for which 
the country was equal to three cents a yard, and amount-|such country was really prepared. But this stage of in- 
ed to six millions of dollars per annum—woollens to eight | fancy once passed, it is preposterous to talk of the neces- 
millions —iron to one million—and sugar to a million and |sity of protecting any article that can really be made as 
a half—producing, as the result of the whole system, a \cheaply at home as it can be obtained from abroad; and 
tax of nine millions on the foreign article, to secure a |to assert that to reduce such protection to twenty or thirty 
bounty of sixteen millions and a half to the home manu-|per cent. would be ruinous to any manufacture, is to 
facturers. I have supposed protection to be the exclusive jadmit at once that such article cannot be profitably 
object of this system, and it then clearly follows that alf|made at home, and consequently that it can only be sus- 
other classes would be taxed twenty-five millions of dollars Itained at the expense of the other interests in the commu- 
per annum, in order to secure to the favored class a pro-|nity. Now, sir, let us suppose another case, and it is 
tection of sixteen millions. The Government would, | unhappily the very case which now exists in the United 
indeed, receive its nine millions: but it would be an ag-!States. We will suppose an extensive country, of which 
gravation of the evils of the system, that this amount|one portion is exclusively agricultural, and incapable of 
should be levied when it was not wanted, in order to {changing its pursuits; and that the other portion embraces 
secure the protected classes in their monopoly. The rates | within its limits all the manufactures and manufacturing 
of duties which I have here assumed, are those now actu- |capacities of the whole country. The bounty would then 
ally imposed on the protected articles, (and which it is|be exclusively enjoyed by one section, and the other 
proposed to retain as essential to protection,) and the {would share only in the burdens of the system. To make 
amount of the protection enjoyed by the manufacturers is | the inequality still greater, it is only necessary to suppose 
stated at the very lowest that has ever been estimated by | that the agricultural section is not only incapable of ma- 
any person who has undertaken to examine the subject. |nufacturing at home, but is prevented, by insuperable 
If you suppose half of the duty here stated to be necessary | obstacles, from emigrating or removing their property to 
for revenue, this would not diminish the weight of the |the manufacturing region; that their industry can only be 
burden, though it would lessen to that extent the injustice | profitably employed in exchanging their agricultural 
of the tax; and let gentlemen make what deductions they} productions for the very foreign articles which enter 
please, either from the duty imposed or the bounty re-|into competition with the domestic manufactures, and 
ceived, and it will make no difference whatever in the | which are heavily taxed for the protection of the latter; 
principle. Whether it be one million or twenty, just so|that the effect of such tax is not only to interrupt the in- 
far as the system is protective in its character, and imposes |tercourse and impair the profits of their industry, but that 
any tax upon the foreign article, and affords any protec-|the agricultural section is thereby exposed to the imminent 
tion whatever to the domestic, isthe system a tax imposed | hazard of having the market for their productions entirely 
upon the other classes to render profitable the industry of | cut off; and, finally, to cap the climax of this injustice and 
ihe manufacturers. And when this tax amounts, as it un-|oppression, that the taxes levied on the foreign articles 
questionably does in the case before us, at the very lowest are expended almost exclusively in the favored region; 
estimate, to twenty or thirty millions a year, it becomes ajand you then have, Mr. President, the whole case of the 
scheme of monstrous injustice and oppression. Now let]South spread open before you. Their pursuits are alto- 
us trace this system one step further. Suppose such a} gether agricultural—they cannot change them—they can- 
system applied to a country of a homogencous character, | not transfer their labor and capital to the favored region— 
with the same capacity for manufacturing every where, jthey cannot find a market for their productions, except 
and that manufacturing establishments should consequent-|by exchanging them for the very foreign manufactures 
ly be equally diffused through every section. ‘The bene-| which are taxed almost to prohibition, and the taxes thus 
fits and the burdens of the system would, in such a case, raised are expended in other sections. Is there a man 
fall equally upon every portion of the country, though not|in this assembly who can lay his hand upon his heart, and 
upon the different interests of the State. It has been said|say that it is a just and equal system’ It may be said, 
that, if the profits of manufactures were raised by such a| however, that all this is merely the result of our peculiar 
system above the average of the profits of the whole|condition, and the nature of our pursuits. It is not so, 
community, the labor and capital absorbed in other pur-/sir. All we ask, is to be let alone. Leave us to the free 
suits would flow into the new employment, and that | enjoyment of the bounties of heaven, and the advantages 
the whole would ultimately be equalized. Admit that in/of our situation, and we ask no more. But where is the 
process of time this might be the result; yet it could not | justice and equality of a system of legislation which is to 
take place at once, because men cannot transfer at plea-| make profitable the industry of others by the destruction 
sure their labor and capital from their accustomed pursuits | of our own? And by what right is it that we are to be made 
to others. But if the profits should be thus ultimately | victims to the prosperity of others’ I will here borrow an 
equalized in a particular community, yet, if the favored | illustration to make this matter plain. The Southern States 
pursuit was only rendered profitable by the protection| supply themselves with woollens, cottons, and iron, by rais- 
extended to it, it is clear that the scheme would result|}ing cotton, rice, and tobacco. Now, suppose we should 
in an aggregate loss to the whole community, equal to| exchange a bale of cotton for a bale of coarse woollens, for 
the full amount of the bounty. Ihave assumed the case of|the use of our slaves, containing, we will say, a hundred 
4 unprofitable pursuit being rendered profitable by the pieces. This bale of cloth is ours. It is the fruit of our 
protecting system, for to any other case the system is|own labor, of American capital, and home industry. We 
wholly inapplicabie. If the domestic manufacturer can | may be said to have manufactured it, not with the spindle 
make his goods as cheaply, and supply the domestic mar-|and the loom, but with the plough and the hoe. Now, 
Ket on as favorable terms, as they could be obtained from|sir, we will suppose that a Northern manufacturer has, 
‘broad, then it is clear that no protection whatever would | by the application of an equal amount of labor and capi- 
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same quality and value. In what respect is the manufac- 
turer entitled to be regarded with more favor than the 
planter? Does the freight which we may have paid to 
the ship owner, and the employment given to navigation, 
entitle us to less favor in the eyes of the Government? 
Are the plough and the hoe less favored instruments of 
production than the spindle and the loom? Perfect equa- 
lity, sir, would seem to require that we should stand, at 
least, on the same footing, and that, whether these wool- 
lens were wanted for consumption or for sale, they should 
be subjected to exactly the same tax. But how are we 
treated by a just and paternal Government, who careth, 
we are told, equally for all her children? Our bale of 
woollens is stopped at the custom-house, and forty pieces 
are taken out as a tax to the Government, whereby our 
stock is reduced to sixty pieces, while the bale of the 
manufacturer is free from all taxation. If these articles 
are wanted for our own consumption, we can consume 
but sixty pieces; while the manufacturer retains his hun- 
dred pieces. If the goods are wanted for sale, we have 
but sixty pieces to be converted into money, or to be ex- 
changed for other commodities; while the manufacturer 
has his hundred pieces for the same purposes; and if we} 
should happen to meet at the same market, as the two 
articles must sell at the same price, being of the same 
quality, the manufacturer will, of course, realize forty 
per cent. more than the planter. Now, sir, what are we} 
to do in this dilemma? How are we to escape this une- 
qual burden? The Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray, ]| 
on a former occasion, taxed his ingenuity to provide us 
the means of escape; and I must presume that, if his inge- 
nuity failed, the case is altogether without hope. There 
are four ways, said the Senator, by which the South may 
avoid the tax. First, ‘*by abstaining from the purchase} 
of the foreign articles.” But, sir, we cannot do without| 
them; and this trade, moreover, furnishes the only market 
for our productions. To adopt this alternative, would be 
to seal our ruin. Secondly, said the gentleman, ‘‘ em-| 
ploy the rival American fabric.” But, sir, if the manu- 
facturer would ‘take our cotton in exchange for his pro- 
ductions, (which he cannot do, except to a very limited 
extent, ) we should pay as heavy a tax in the price of the} 
domestic, as in the duty on the foreign fabric; for no one} 
will pretend that, if the quality be the same, there would| 
be any difference of price in the American market. | 
Thirdly, ‘manufacture for ourselves.” Sir, we cannot} 
manufacture. Exceptas toa few coarse articles, slave 
labor is utterly incapable of being applied to such an ob-| 
ject. Slaves are too improvident, too incapable of that| 








minute, constant, delicate attention, and that persevering | 
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ruelty to slaves,”.and representing that a poor inno- 
cent negro had recently been hanged in South Carolina 
for burning down a building by accident. 1 think, sir, 
the gentleman will now himself admit that, to embrace this 
proposition, would only be, to use an old adage, ** jump- 
ing out of the fryingpan into the fire.” ‘The last remedy 
suggested by the gentleman is, that we should ‘* supply 
ourselves with household manufactures.” What, sit, give 
up our foreign trade! Abandon our agricultural pursuits, 
and involve the whole Southern country in desolation and 
ruin! Are we to be driven from the pursuits of our choice, 
in order to promote the industry of the manufacturers? 
The case which I have stated, of the bale of woollens, 
illustrates the unequal operation of this system upon the 
agricultural industry of the South, and the manufacturing 
industry of the North. What is true of a single bale, is 
true of the whole amount of foreign importations which 
are taxed for the protection of the domestic manufacture; 
true of the eight millions of imports received in exchange 
for the production of South Carolina; and of the forty 
millions received in exchange for the productions of 
the plantation States, or, at least, of so much thereof 
as embrace the protected articles. Our Northern friends 
say, however, that part of our cotton and rice belongs to 
them. Be itso. Whatever remains to us, and is right- 
fully ours, is subjected to the unequal system which I 
have above described. Sir, it is put beyond alt dispute, 
that the agricultural industry of the South is taxed, une 
qually, unjustly, enormously taxed in its foreign exchanges, 
in order to render profitable the manufacturing indus 
try of the North. ‘Taxed, 1 will not say to what ex 
tent, but precisely to the amount of the duty imposed for 
protection, and the price added to the domestic article, 
whatever these may be. It is said, sir, that the consumer 
pays the tax, and that the tariff States pay their full por- 
tion of the tax on their consumption. Sir, I think this 
may be well doubted--our habits are different. A South 
Carolina farmer, whose crop is worth a thousand dollars, 
sends, perhaps, the whole of it to market, and exchanges 
it for foreign productions, paying, it may be, a duty of fifty 
per cent.: his tax would be five hundred dollars. The 
Northern or Western farmer raising produce to the value 
of athousand dollars, will consume nine hundred of it on 
his farm, and exchange but a hundred for foreign articles. 
and be subjected to a duty of only fifty dollars. This dif 
ference of habits between the different parts of the coun- 
try is greater than would be supposed possible. I have 
known a wealthy planter in the neighborhood of Charles 
ton, that did not raise a single article that was not sent to 
foreign markets, and who purchased every thing that was 
consumed by himself or his slaves. His cloth from Eng 





industry which is essential to the success of manufacturing land; his wines from France; his horses, mules, and hogs, 
establishments. It was but the other day that some of|from the West; his corn from Maryland; wooden ware, 
our New England brethren got it into their heads that | potatoes, and other notions, from New England; and ! 
they understood our institutions better than we did our-| assure our New England friends, that although we do not 
selves, and undertook to create a splendid manufacturing | relish all of their notions, there are some that we prize ver) 
establishment in the district represented by my distin-| highly. But, sir, if the consumer did, in every case, pay 
guished and valued friend, [Mr. McDurriz.] It was ac-| the whole amount of the tax, and the consumption was in 
cordingly put into operation, but had gane on but a short|exact proportion to population, could gentlemen even 
time, when one of the slaves was tempted to make free | then fail to see the wide difference in the operation of th: 
with the goods, and, to prevent detection, burnt up the | protecting system on the two sections, when they consider 
whole establishment. It might be supposed, sir, that the | that the tariif States are remunerated, and more than re 
people of South Carolina would not have been inclined| munerated, for any tax which they may pay, in the boun 
to punish such an offence with great severity; and if the | ties they receive, while we receive no remuneration 
culprit had escaped, I presume we should not soon have| whatever’ If this be doubted, I will apply a test, w hich, 
heard the end of it. Not so, sir, however. We have a law|I think, cannot possibly deceive us. Do our New Eng 
which punishes arson, whether committed by a black or/land brethren not understand their own interest’ Do 
a white man, withdeath. The offender was brought to| you think, sir, that they would be very apt to fall in love 
trial, and, being convicted on the clearest proof, suffered | with taxation, and court the impositions of burdens’? How 
the penalty of the law. And, sir, to show how little jus-|comes it, then, that they have been taught to belici 

tice is sometimes meted out to the South, I will state the} that ‘taxation is no tyranny,” but, on the contrary, th 

fact, that, since I arrived here, | have seen an account greatest of earthly blessings’ Why is it that they would 


of this transaction in print, headed, with large capitals, | regard as the heaviest of calamities the reduction of th 
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public burdens? Is it not clear, then, that they regard 
the duties as a bounty to their industry, and that they 
know’ that they have the power to indemnify themselves 
for all that they pay in duties? 

But, sir, there is another view of this matter, which de- 
monstrates, I think, still more plainly, the inequality of the 
system. I allude to its effect upon the people of the 
South, as producers of the articles which are exchanged 
for foreign commodities. ‘There are very able men, sir, 
who have undertaken to prove that we suffer from this 
system chiefly in our character as producers. To my 
mind, it is morally certain that the people of the South, 
either as producers or consumers, support a burden 
nearly, if not entirely, equal to the whole amount of the 
tax levied on their importations. The precise manner 
in which this operates, isa problem not so easy of solu- 
tion. Iwill endeavor to explain, however, very briefly, 
my conception of the process. 

We will suppose a perfectly free trade to be carried on 
between the Southern States and Great Britain: that is to 
say, that the articles on both sides were admitted duty free. 
In this state of things, a progressive tax, equal to five per 
cent. per annum, is imposed on British manufactures for 
the protection of our own. The first duty of five per cent. 
would, doubtless, be added to the price. Before this 
progressive duty had advanced many steps, however, the 
period would arrive when no additional charge could be 
sustained by the consumer, without a reduction of his con- 
sumption. The next five per cent. then imposed would 
have to be sustained by the merchant, or the foreign ma- 
nufacturer, or the producer of the cotton, and would, 
most probably, be divided among them. In this manner, 
as the system progressed, the profits of the merchant 
would be reduced to the lowest scale; those of the manu- 
facturer would also be brought down, and the Southern 
producer would, in his turn, be compelled to submit to a 
reduction inthe price of his productions. Each successive 
step in the further progress of the system would sink lower 
und lower the price of his cotton, until it was reduced to 


the very lowest sum that would pay the expense of its! 


production. The very next step must, of course, annihi- 
late the trade, by rendering it unprofitable to all concern- 
ed. Sir, there may be a difference of opinion as to the 
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to my mind it is clear that, in the actual condition of 
things, the burden falls most unjustly and unequally on 
the Southern States. I will illustrate this. We will assume 
that South Carolina annually exchanges eight millions of 
dollars worth of cotton and rice for foreign goods, pay- 
ing a duty of fifty per cent., equal to four millions of dol- 
lars. Now, suppose the consumer to pay the whole tax, 
how would the account stand? Assume that no more than 
one-half our importations are consumed at home, say 


$4,000,000 

The tax, at 50 per cent., would be - - 2,000,000 
Suppose two millions exchanged with our 
Northern brethren for protected articles, 
the increased price of which would be 

equal to the duty, this would be : - 1,000,000 

Making, . - $3,000,000 


The remaining two millions being exchanged for un- 
protected articles, a tax of one million would be paid on 
the consumption by our Southern and Western brethren. 
From this state of the case, it would follow that, if the 
consumer pays the whole tax, we would pay, as consumers, 
three millions out of these four imposed upon the foreign 
larticles received in exchange for our productions, though 
we should consume only half of them. But ifwe take it 
for granted that the tax cannot be added to the price, we 
would of course get back no part of the duties paid at the 
custom-house; and, in that case, we should-bear the whole 
iburden. It has been said that the duties on imported ar- 
\ticles fall chiefly on the merchant and the foreign manu- 
ifacturer; but I hold this to be impossible, for surely two 
\or three per cent. is the utmost reduction that can be 
|made from the profits of the merchant, and not much 
more could be taken off from those of the manufacturer. 
Indeed, how could it be expected that the American de- 
lmand for British manufactures would materially affect 
| their price, when not more, probably, than a twentieth 
| part of the whole finds a market in this country’ It is on 
the American producer, therefore, that this tax must 
chiefly fall. Sir, the duties upon imports are either paid 
by the consumer, or they are not. If they are paid by 
him, I have shown that the far greater portion of the du- 





point to which we have now arrived in the progress of] ties on the goods received in exchange for our cotton falls 
this system; (for, let it be remembered that the system is| upon the planter, and that for this he receives no remune- 


still progressing;) but, to my mind, it is clear that we 
have long since passed the point at which any further re- 
duction of profits could possibly be extorted from the 
merchant or the manufacturer, and that every successive 
increase of the tax for years past has fallen almost exclu- 
sively upon the producer. 

The proof of this is to be found in the fact that cotton 


ration whatever. If the duties are not paid by the con- 
sumer—that is to say, if they are not added to the price— 
ithen it is manifest that the whole amount of duties falls 
upon us, without the possibility of relieving ourselves from 
|any part of the burden. As to the popular notion that all 
|} consumers must pay equally, I will ask any gentleman to 
tell me how it is with those who consume the tax. Here 


has, within a few years, been gradually falling, until it has| is a tax of sixteen millions imposed, directly or indirectly, 


lost more than two-thirds of its value, and now barely pays 
the expense of its production, bringing down with it the 
wages of our agricultural labor and capital to the very 
lowest point. Some gentlemen insist that the Southern 
producer now bears nearly the whole of the tax, while the 
gentlemen on the other side contend that it is a maxim 
universally true that the ‘* consumer pays the tax.” I 
am inclined to think the truth lies in the middle. I can 


certainly conceive a state of things in which the producer! 


upon Southern production. Fourteen millions of this 
lamount are transferred to, the North, and there con- 
‘sumed, Are the consumers of these fourteen millions 
taxed on their consumption paid as highly as those who 
|have the whole amount? 

| Sir, I have done with this branch of the subject. Great 
as are the present evils of the system to the South, there 
lare greater still—in prospect. We are seriously threaten- 
ed with the entire loss of the foreign markets for our pro 


would, as such, pay nearly the whole of the tax; but, ex-|ductions. All trade is but an exchange of equivalents, and 


cept where the tax is a very moderate one, or is imposed | is founded on the maxim of * give and take.” 


upon the absolute necessaries of life, it is impossible 
that the whole of the weight could be thrown upon the 
consumer. No one, surely, would contend, that if any 


community were in the habit of consuming fifty millions 


of foreign goods, imported duty free, they could afford 
to consume any thing like the same amount under a duty 


of fifly per cent., if the whole duty were added to the 
But whether the tax be, in general, paid by the 


price. 


producer or the consumer, or be divided between them, 





If you ex- 
| clude British goods from our market, you, in effect, ex- 
|clude our cotton from their markets. It is in vain to tell 
us that England must have our cotton. You may fore: 
ther to do without it. Even now she supplies herself, to a 
great extent, from other countries; from her East India 
| possessions, Egypt, Brazil, and elsewhere; and you will 
|make it her interest, in the end, to give up the American 
trade entirely. Even now she is looking to this as a possi 
ble event. You find her encouraging the produ of 
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cotton in the East Indies, by adiscriminating duty to which|duce this «reduction of prices, the manufacturer, on 
you have forced her, and stimulating the production of | both sides, must be put on an equal footing. What 
the article in South America, where she is furnished with} sort of competition is that which is founded on a dis- 
a market for her manufactures, almost duty free. Can}crimination of fifty per cent. in favor of one of the par- 
we, then, be blind to the fate that awaits us when the/ties? And if, in spite of such a discrimination, the contest 
American system shall be consummated, and we shall be|can be maintained at ally is it not, by that fact, put be- 
cut off from a market for seven hundred thousand bales| yond dispute, that but for the tax the prices would be 
of our cotton’—an eyent that it is hardly necessary for me/still further reduced? Gentlemen take it for granted that 
to say would involve the whole South in irretrievable|the competition among the foreign manufacturers is not 
ruin. It is idle for gentlemen to pretend that the North| sufficiently great to reduce the price to the very lowest 
can ever furnish a home market for all the cotton of the\rate. They even tell us of combinations among them to 
South. Two or three hundred thousand bales is the ut-| keep up their prices. Sir, such combinations are utterly 
most extent to which we could find a market in that quar-| impossible. How are the manufacturers of iron, in Swe- 
ter. The catalogue of the evils of this system, however, |den, Russia, and England, or the cotton and silk manu- 
is not yetcompleted. It is not merely the mischief it has| facturers of France, to enter into a combination? The 
done, and the still greater evils which it threatens, but it|thing is ridiculous. No, sir, if the duties were taken off, 
has arrestel our mar@h to greatness, and prevented us|the prices of goods would be reduced to their minimum, 
from falfilling our high destinies. What would have been|and much lower than they are now in this country; and it 
the condition of this country now, if we had never been| is for this reason, and this only, that the manufacturers are 
deprived of the blessings of free trade? Why is it that] protesting against it. But, sir, where is the evidence to 
our tonnage and»our exports have not grown with our] be found that the tariff has produced any reduction what- 
growth, and strengthened with our strength? It is be-|ever in the price of the protected articles’ Is there any 
cause our prosperity has been blasted by the restrictive other foundation for the assertion than this: that the prices 
system. Look, sir, at this picture. In 1810, with a po-|of cottons, woollens, and iron, have actually fallen since 
pulation of seven millions, we had a’tonnage of one million} 1824? But all other articles have likewise fallen, pro- 
four hundred thousand. In 1831, with a population of} tected and unprotected. Real and personal estate, cotton, 
thirteen millions, our tonnage is reduced to one million| flour, and tobacco, all—all have gone down; and most of 
two hundred thousand; and, going still further back, in| them have fallen in a much greater degree than woollens, 
the year 1800,. our exports amounted to eighty-one mil-| cottons, and iron. Has the tariff done all this?’ What say 
lions, while now, with a population of thirteen millions, | the gentlemen’ I have here a price current containing 
our exports are reduced to seventy-two millions. | the prices of 250 articles, in 1816 and 1831. From this 
rhus, while our population has increased nearly three- it appears that there has been a universal reduction in the 
fold, our foreign commerce has not advanced at all. Sir, | price of articles of every description, and that those ad. 
if Washington’s free trade system had continued unto! mitted duty free have been reduced, at least, in an equal 
this day, (for be it remembered that Alexander Hamilton’s| ratio with those paying duties. Indeed, sir, 1 think that 
protecting system was essentially a system of free trade, |a careful examination of this table will show that reduc 
imposing duties only of from five to seven and a half per | tion in the protected articles has not been so great as in 
cent.) can it be doubted that we should now have had a| the others. But the reduction has not been confined to 
tonnage of two millions and a half, and that our exports/thiscountry. It has taken place in England, and all over 
would have amounted to one hundred and fifty millions?) the world, in an equal, nay, in a greater degree. The 
I am told that one of the ablest financiers in this country | very articles most highly protected in this country, cot 
has recently declared that he should consider an average | tons, woollens, andiron, are now selling in England much 
duty of twelve or fifteen per cent. ad valorem as abun-| lower thati they can be obtained here. This is a fact per- 
dantly sufficient for all the purposes of revenue; and that, fectly notorious to every importing merchant, and I have 
under such a system, our imports and exports would, in| abundant evidence of it now in my hands. Here are state- 
his opinion, exceed a hundred millions of dollars the very|ments showing that such goods have actually been im- 
first year. I know, Mr. President, that it has sometimes| ported within the last year, in Philadelphia, New York, 
been said that the evils under which the South is suffer-| and elsewhere, and, after paying duties of from 50 to 100 
ing arise from the over-production of cotton; but this is| per cent., have been sold as low as the domestic manufac 
not so. Cotton is an article, the production of which can-|ture. Sir, I ascertained, before I left home, that the 
not be overdone. It is the cheapest of all known raw} whole quantity of cotton goods imported into Charleston 
materials. It is fast superseding silk, wool, hemp, and| during the last year paid an average duty of fifty per cent., 
flax, allover the world. As a proof of this, I will advert | and then they were sold as low as American cottons of th: 
ta the fact that, during a period, in England, when her|same quality. But I am really ashamed to argue a qustion 
woollen manufactures advanced from five millions of}so self-evident. How can taxes possibly lessen prices 
pounds sterling to six, the cotton manufactures progressed | How can protection diminish the cost of production’ What 
from one million to more than thirty. If you would take|are the elements of price? Are they not the cost of the 
off your duties, and throw open to us the markets of the|raw material—the wages of labor—and the interest of 
world, American cottons would, to a great extent, super-| capital? and how can these be lessened by a tax on the ar- 
sede all others, and we should find a market, not for one, |ticle? To say so, isto reverse all the rules of proportion 
but two millions of bales. The whole South would then, | Gentlemen might as well contend that two added to five 
indeed, become a ‘ garden spot.” But it is insisted by| make three, as that fifty per cent. added to'the cost of an 
the supporters of the protecting system, that its only effect| imported article lessens its price. If gentlemen can be 
is to make our goods come cheaper. Sir, if this were|lieve this, they may believe any thing. But the truth is, 
true, I will venture to assert that the manufacturers} Mr. President, this whole matter of the reduction in the 
themselves would be the very first to abandon the system. | price of goods is very easily explained. It depends on 
Their object, certainly, is not to lessen, but to increase general causes, which have operated to a certain extent 
their prices. Even if this were the case, however, I am|}all over the world. From a thorough investigation of the 
unable to discover how the cotton planter could be com-| subject, which has taken place in Great Britain, it is found 
pensated for the loss of his market. How is this suppos-|to have resulted from the appreciation of the currency, 
ed reduction to be brought about’ By competition, say | improvements in machinery, and the general restoration 
the gentlemen, between the British and the American|of peace. The resumption of specie payments, and th 
manufacturer. But if it is competition that is to pro-| diminished supply of the precious metals, is calculated to 
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have lessened the circulating medium to the amount of up- | 


wards of £500,000,000. ‘The effect of this single cause 
has been, within the last ten years, the reduction of prices 
in that country to the amount of thirty-five per cent., 
to which fifteen per cent. may be added for the other 
causes above mentioned—making in the whole a reduction 
of almost fifty per cent. in the money price of all articles. 
The same thing has taken place in this country; and, 
therefore, when gentlemen allege that the price of manu- 
factures has fallen, the naked fact proves nothing, unless 
they can show that they have fallen in a greater degree 


than other articles in this country, and similar articles; empire againstall the world, then Great Britain against the 


abroad. But this is so far from being the fact, that the 
truth is, that the protected articles have fallen less in pro- 
portion than those which receive no protection. Cotton 
is a striking example, which has, in a few years, fallen to 
one-third of its value, while no protected article has, in 
the same period, fallen one-half. 

I trust, sir, that we have now made out our case; that 
we have shown the unjust and unequal operation, in every 
point of view, of this system, and that, as far as the South 
is concerned, and the West also, though not in the same 
degree, it is an unmitigated system of burdens. And, 
even with regard to the favored section, I would submit, 
how far it is wise to insist upon a system which can only 
be maintained at the expense of other sections. Sir, I feel 
too much confidence in the justice and magnanimity of 
our Northern brethren, to suffer myself to doubt their wil- 
lingness to abandon this system if they could sce it in the 
light that we do. It may enrich them for the moment, 
but the prosperity it creates is artificial, and will assuredly 
be unsubstantial. No country can be permanently bene- 
fited by a system of bounties. This system may destroy 
the South, but it will not permanently advance the pros- 
perity of the North. It may depress us, but cannot ele- 
vate them. Besides, sir, if persevered in, it must annihi- 
late that portion of the country from which the resources 
are to be drawn, that are to enrich the Northern manu- 
facturers. And it may be well for gentlemen to reflect, 
whether adhering to this policy would not be acting like 
the man who ‘killed the goose which laid the golden 
eggs.” Let gentlemen be assured that this is a system 
which cannot possibly last. 
utterly overthrown. Would it not be well, therefore, for 
them to seize this favorable occasion to make some sacri- 
fice of their peculiar interests to the general welfare? 

in concluding, Mr. Pres.dent, what I have to say on this 
branch of the subject, I must take the liberty of present- 
ing a few general considerations. Ina broad view of the 
question, it never can be expedient to introduce into a 
country the manufacture of any article that cannot be 
produced as cheaply at home as it can be obtained from 
abroad. There are some such now made in this country, 
and their ability to sustain themselves, without protection, 
1S unquestionable. 
the rule I have laid down, relates to articles strictly neces- 
sary to national defence. Ido not allude to the habili- 
Ments of a soldier, or to articles necessary to his consump- 
tion, but toarms and munitions of war. Itis the true 
Policy of all nations to **buy where they can buy cheap- 
est.” This is the very instinct of our nature; and when 
we depart from it in national concerns, we violate the 
soundest principles of political economy, a science which 
is in fact but the lessons of wisdom and an enlightened ex- 
perience applied to the affairs f nations. Sir, the re- 
strictive policy is founded on the triumph of the selfish 
principle. 
towards each other is one of enmity and rivalship, founded 
ona stipposed opposition of interests. 


was necessarily lost by another. 


The plain and seemingly obvious truth, that, ita fairption by Goyernment of the pursuits of men, I consider it 
ind equal exchange of commodities, all parties gained, is| as a remnant of barbarism disgraceful to an eulightened age, 
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It will, sooner or later, be} 
}any people. Hear, sir, what Patrick Henry, the great ora- 
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a noble discovery of modern times. The contrary prin- 
ciple naturally led to commercial rivalries, wars, and 
abuses, of all sorts. The benefits of commerce bein 

regarded as a stake to be won, or an advantage to be 
wrested from others by fraud or by force, Governments 
naturally strove to secure them to their own subjects; and 
when they once set out in this wrong direction, it was 
quite natural that they should not stop short till they ended 
in binding, in the bonds of restriction, not only the whole 
country, but all of its parts. Thus we are told that Eng- 
land first protected by her restrictive policy her whole 


colonies, then the British isles against each other, and 
ended by vainly attempting to protect all the great inte- 
rests and employments of the State by balancing them 
against each other. Sir, such a system, carried fully out, 
is not confined to rival nations, but protects one town 
against another, considers villages and even families as 
rivals, and cannot stop short of ‘* Robinson Crusoe in his 
goat skins.”” It takes but one step further to make every 
man his own lawyer, doctor, farmer, and shoemaker— 
and, if I may be allowed an Irishism, his own seamstress 
and washerwoman. ‘The doctrine of free trade, on the 
contrary, is founded on the true social system. It looks 
on al] mankind as children of a common parent—and the 
great family of nations as linked together by mutual in- 
terests. Sur, as there is a religion, so I believe there is a 
politics of nature. Cast your eyes over this various earth 
—see its surface diversified with hills and valleys, rocks, 
and fertile fields. Notice its different productions—its 
infinite varieties of soil and climate. See the mighty 
rivers winding their way to the very mountain’s base, and 
thence guiding man to the vast ocean, dividing, yet con- 
necting, nations. Can any man who considers these things 
with the eye of a philosopher, not read the design of the 
great Creator (written legibly in his works) that his children 
should be drawn together ina free commercial intercourse, 
and mutual exchanges of the various gifts with which a 
bountiful Providence has blessed them? Commerce, sir, 
restricted even as she has been, has been the great source 
of civilization and refinement all over the world. Next to 
the christian religion, I consider free trade in its largest 
sense as the greatest blessing that can be conferred upon 


tor of Virginia, whose soul was the very temple of free- 
dom, says on this subject— 

‘*Why should we fetter commerce? If a man is in 
chains, he droops and bows to the earth, because his spi- 
rits are broken; but let him twist the fetters from his legs, 
and he will stand erect. Fetter not commerce! Let her 
be as free as the air. She will range the whole creation, 
and return on the four winds of heaven, to bless the land 





The only exception I would admit to| if all nations would adopt it; but as itis, every nation must 
| protect itself from the effect of restrictions by counter- 


It assumes that the natural position of nations | 





















with plenty.” 
But it has begn said that free trade would do very well, 


vailing measures. I am persuaded, sir, that itis a great, a 
most fatal error. If retaliation is resorted to for the ho- 
nest purpose of producing a redress of the grievance, and 
while adhered to no longer than there is a hope of suc- 
cess, it may, like war itself, be sometimes just and neces- 
sary. But if it have no such object, ‘‘it is the unpro- 
fitable combat of seeing which can do the other the 
most harm.’? ‘The case can hardly be conceived in which 
permanent restrictions, as a méasure of retaliation, could 
be profitable. In every possible situation, a trade, whe- 
ther more or less restricted, is profitable, or it is not. 
This can only be decided by experience; and if the trade 





The doctrine of| be left to regulate itself, water would not more naturally 
the old school was, that what was gained by one nation] seek its level, than the intercourse adjust itself to the true 






interests Of the-parties. Sir, as to this idea of the regula- 
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and inconsistent with the first principles of rational liberty. | tleman is mistaken in supposing that this objection to the 


I hold Government to be utterly incapable, from its posi- 
tion, of exercising such a power wisely, prudently, or 
justly. Are the rulers of the world the depositaries of its 
collected wisdom? Sir, can we forget the advice of a 
great statesman to his son-——‘* Go, see the world, my son, 
that you may learn with how little wisdom mankind is go- 
verned.” And is our own Government an exception to 
this rule? or do we not find here, as every where else, 
that 

** Man, proud man, 

Robed in a little brief authority, 


Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heav'n 
As makes the angels weep.” 


The gentleman has appealed to the example of other 
nations. Sir, they are all against him. They have had 
restrictions enough, to be sure; but they are getting hear- 
tily sick of them, and in England, particularly, would 
willingly get rid of them if they could. We have been 
assured, by the declaration of a minister of the Crown, 
from his place in Parliament, ‘that there is a growing con- 
viction among all men of sense and reflection in that 
country, that the true policy of all nations is to be found 
in unrestricted industry.’’ Sir, in England they are now 
retracing their steps, and endeavoring to relieve them- 
selves of the system as fast as they can. Within a few 
years past, upwards of three hundred statutes, imposing 
restrictions in that country, have been repealed; and a 
case has recently occurred there, which seems to leave no 
doubt that, if Great Britain has grown great, it is, as Mr. 
Huskisson has declared, ‘* not in consequence of, but in 
spite of, her restrictions.”” The silk manufacture, pro- 
tected by enormous bounties, was found to be in sucha 
declining condition, that the Government was obliged to 
do something to save it from total ruin. And what did 
they do? They considerably reduced the duty on foreign 
silks; both on the raw material and the manufactured ar- 
ticle. ‘The consequence was, the immediate revival of 
the silk manufacture, which has since been nearly doubled. | 

Sir, the experience of France is equally decisive. Bo- 
naparte’s. effort to introduce cotton and sugar has cost 
that country millions; and, but the other day, a foolish | 
attempt to protect the iron mines spread devastation 
through half of France, and nearly ruined the wine trade, 
on which one-fifth of her citizens depend for subsistence. 
Asto Spain, unhappy Spain, ‘fenced round with restric- 
tions,” her experience, one would suppose, would con- 
vince us, if any thing could, that the protecting system 
in politics, like bigotry in religion, was utterly at war with 
sound principles and a liberal and enlightened policy. 
Sir, I say, in the words of the philosophical statesman of| 
England, ‘‘leave a generous nation free to seek their 
own road to perfection.”” Thank God, the night is pass- 
ing away, and we have lived to see the dawn of a glorious} 
day. ‘The cause of free trade must and will prosper, and| 
finally triumph. The political economist is abroad; light} 
has come into the world; and, in this instance, at least, | 
men will not ‘‘prefer darkness rather than light.” Sir, let 
it not be said, in aftertimes, that the statesmen of Ameri-| 
ea were behind the age in which they lived—that they| 
initiated this young and vigorous country into the ener- 
vating and corrupting practices of European nations—| 
and that, at the moment when the whole world were look- 
ing to us for an example, we arrayed ourselves in the] 
cast-off follies and exploded errors of the old world, and, | 
by the introduction of'a vile system of artificial stimulants 
and political gambling, impaired the healthful vigor of the} 
body politic, and brought on a decrepitude and prema- 
ture dissolution? 

I had intended, Mr. President, to have said something 
of the constitutional question, but have already taken up 
so much of your time, that I shall not now enter into it. 
I must be permitted, however, to remark, that the gen-| 


| 





protecting system is of recent origin. Up to 1824, the 
question had not been much considered, simply because 
the protection which manufactures had derived was mere- 
ly incidental to duties imposed for revenue. 
1790 was surely of that character; and even the act of 
1816 provided for a diminution, and not an increase, of 
duties. But when, in 1824, the true character of this 
system was developed, the constitutional objection was 
plainly and strongly insisted upon. Here is the language, 
sir, that I myself held on that occasion, on this floor: 

** Will gentlemen point out to me, if they can, the power 
which this Government possesses to adopt a system for 
the avowed purpose of encouraging particular branches 
of industry? It is my sober and deliberate opinion that 
the Congress of the United States have no more power to 
pass laws for the purpose of directly or indirectly inducing 
any portion of the people to engage in manufactures, than 
they have to abolish trial by jury, or establish the inqui- 
sition.” 

Since that period, the Legislatures of every Southern 
State have denounced this system as a violation of their 
constitutional rights. It was but the last year that South 
Carolina recorded on the journals of the Senate her so- 
lemn protest against it, ‘*as utterly unconstitutional, 
grossly unequal, and oppressive, and such an abuse of 
power as is incompatible with the principles of a free Go- 
vernment and the great ends of civil society.”” I do not 
know, sir, where the constitutional objections to this sys- 
tem are better summed up, than in the very address of 
the Free Trade Convention of Philadelphia, to which the 
gentleman has referred for another purpose. The gen- 
tleman is certainly mistaken, when he relies on that expo- 
sition as an authority in his favor. Sir, as I understand 
the argument, it is only admitted incidental protection 
may be afforded by duties imposed only for revenue, but 
that the right is expressly denied of ‘‘imposing any ad- 
ditional duty for the purpose of affording that protection.” 
1 dismiss this branch of the subject, with the remark that, 
whether we be right or wrong in our views on this ques- 
tion, the opinion is conscientiously and almost universally 
entertained throughout the whcie South, that the pro- 
tecting system involves a gross violation of the solemn 
compact which is the bond of our Union. 

[ come now, sir, to the question of the policy which 
ought to be adopted at this important era in the history of 
our Government. We have arrived at a most interesting 
crisis in our national affairs—one to which the people 
have been looking up, with intense anxiety, for several 
years past. They have contemplated the extinction of 
the public debt as the great day of jubilee, when they 
were to be relieved from the oppressions which they have 
so long patiently endured. The people of the South, sir, 
like the children of Israel of old, have passed through the 
wilderness, and are now in sight of the promised land. 
They stand on the top of Mount Pisgah, and look, with 
delight, at the goodly prospect before them—and it is for 
you this day to determine whether they shall perish in 
the wilderness, or be permitted to possess and enjoy their 
rich inheritance. Sir, I have shown that the whole sys- 
tem of duties is oppressive and unequal—-that the ver) 
action of the Government is so; yet 1 do not wish gentle- 
men to suppose that we are disposed to push our claims 
to an immeasurable extent. No, we will not ask that 
Northern manufactures shall be taxed; because duties, to 
whatever extent imposed, operate as a tax upon our in- 
dustry. We are willing to agree that the revenue ne- 
cessary for the ordinary purposes of the Government shall 
be levied by duties upon imports. The facility with which 
indirect taxes may be collected, affords an argument in 
their favor to which we are willing to yield, though we 
well know that they must operate most injuriously on cur 
interests. But, in yielding this much, we have surely 4 
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right to expect that no more money shall be levied in this| certain effect of changing the character of your Govern- 
way than shall be absolutely necessary. We think we|ment, and corrupting the people. Why is this surplus to 
have a right to insist that, on the extinction of the public|be created? Has the gentleman given a single reason in 
debt, the twelve millions of dollars heretofore annually | its favor; or has he not himself sealed the condemnation 
appropriated to that object should no longer be levied; | of his own proposition, when he admitted that no surplus 
and, fyrther, that no more money shall be raised than ought to be created for distribution’? For, if it is not to 
may be necessary to meet the ordinary expenditures of| be in some shape distributed, for what purposes is it to be 
the Government. Any other basis of reduction than this|raised? The next objection to this scheme is, that it pro- 
must be founded on the idea of a contemplated increase | poses to relieve luxuries from all taxation, while the taxes 
of the public expenditures. And why should they be in-/on the necessaries of life are to remain just as they are, 
creased? We have rather a right to expect that they |subject to duties of from fifty to one hundred per cent. 
should be diminished. The principal objects of expen-| It is true that the gentleman, seeing, I presume, the enor- 
diture, for many years past, have been connected with | mity of the proposition in its original form, now consents 
preparations for war; but, with the progress of our works |that some very moderate duty may be levied on wines and 
of defence, and the increase of our population, the neces-| silks. But, sir, I should be glad to know in what wines 
sity for this expenditure will, ina great measure, cease. | and silks differ from the numerous other articles which, 
Indeed, it does appear to me that it will be hardly necessa-|by the gentleman’s scheme, are to come in duty free. 
ry, hereafter, to seek other security against invasion, than | Here is a list of some of them, and it will be for the Se- 
will be found in the strong arms and stout hearts of our|nate and the country to say how far it is reasonable or 
fellow-citizens. But the gentleman insists that our reve-| just that the consumers of these articles shall contribute 
nue shall not be reduced below eighteen millions of dol- ‘nothing to the public revenue, while the honest laboring 
lars, while we all know that twelve millions have, hereto-|man is to be taxed from thirty to one hundred dollars on 
fore, furnished an abundant supply for every purpose, |every hundred dollars which he expends on the woollens 
including a million a year for internal improvements. The |and the flannels, the iron and the sugar, which are indis- 
gentleman admits that we ought not to provide for a sur-| pensable to the health and comfort of himself and family. 
plus, and says, with great force and truth, that a division] ‘*It is one of the grandest farces ever attempted to be 
of it among the States would be a departure from all sound | played off upon a free people, to see an attempt made to 
principles of Government. For, said the gentleman, ‘to|reduce the taxes on olives and capers, anchovies and 
give it back to the States, or the individuals from whom | brandy fruits, mace, cloves, nutmegs, precious stones, 
it was drawn, in the same proportion, would be a palpa- | aladaster ornaments, cordials, perfumery, artificial fowers, 
ble absurdity; while, to distribute it in different propor- | billiard balls, battledores and shuttlecocks, coral beads 
tions, would be an act of gross injustice.” I submit }and gold snuffboxes, silver spectacles and ivory-headed 
whether this argument is not equally applicable to inter- | canes, velvets and lace, mull muslins and gros de Naples, 
nal improvement. But, waiving this point, I would ask, |camel’s hair shawls, morocco and prunella shoes, fine cam- 
if we are to have no surplus, why raise eighteen millions|brics, plated chafing dishes, porcelain, and china dinner 
of dollars—six millions more than the ordinary expendi-|and tea sets, gold watches, Cologne water, Champagne 
tures of the Government’ To provide, says the gentle-|and Burgundy wines, oranges and pineapples, embroid- 
man, for contingencies. But, sir, is it not morally certain |ery, ivory fans, fine Irish linens, parasols, centre tables, 
that your receipts must exceed your estimates? The |gilt books, pier looking-glasses, vermicelli and macaroni, 
reduction of duties will increase importations—and, fix {Italian marble, mantel ornaments, rouge, essences and 
what standard you will, my life upon it, we shall have ajcourt plaster, chessmen, sweet scented soap, silk stock- 
surplus, and not a deficit, unless gentlemen mean to pro- ings, gold and silver thimbles, mantel time-pieces, tooth 
vide for some new and grand scheme of national expendi-| powder, wax dolls, and a hundred other things used by 
ture. Besides, against accidental deficiencies, a sufficient |the rich. We say, it is one of the grandest farces ever 
provision will be found in the uncalled-for appropriations, | played off upon a free people, that such articles as those 
ilways to be found in the treasury. Having shown the | we have enumerated should be exempted.” 
extent to which the revenue ought to be reduced, I proceed| I ask for the reason for this distinction which relieves 
to consider the mode in'which that reduction ought to be | luxuries from taxation, and throws them upon the neces- 
effected. The first scheme suggested by the gentleman |saries of life; which burdens the poor, and exempts the 
isa continuance of existing duties on the unprotected ar-|rich; and I am told it is necessary to protection. Whose 
ticles, and carrying up the duties on protected articles to| protection? Why, the wealthy proprietors of manufac- 
prohibition. The gentleman says, however, that he is not | turing stock; men who are realizing enormous dividends, 
in favor of this scheme, because he would put the manu-|drawn from the pockets of the people. Sir, no other 
facturers on their good behavior, by exposing them to|reason for this distinction has been, or can be, given; for 
foreign competition. But what sort of competition is that | it is acknowledged by all the world, that luxuries are the 
to which they are exposed, when entrenched behind a|proper subjects for taxation, and ought rightfully to be 
protecting tariff, ranging from fifty to two hundred per |taxed higher than the necessaries of life. But here the 
cent.? I have shown that the existing duties are, to a|manufacturers interpose their claims, and the claims of 
certain extent, prohibitory; and, when the gentleman de- | justice are disregarded. Again, sir, these are articles of 
clares himself against prohibition, he seals the condemna-|general consumption, at least among the wealthy, and 
tion of his own resolution, which proposes to retain the |consumed equally, too, all over the country; and yet they 
existing system untouched, prohibitions and all. must come in duty free, and the whole revenue of the 
I come now to the schemes advocated by the gentle-|country be levied on articles, in relation to which the 
man himself—to take off the duties entirely from all the |duties operate most unjustly and unequally; being in truth 
\nprotected articles, except wines and silks, and leave {a bounty to certain portions of the people, and a burden 
them as they are upon the protected articles. upon others; and yet the Senator tells us he had hoped 
The first objection to this scheme is, that it is proposed |that such a proposition as this would not only have met 
by it to take off only six millions of dollars of taxes, even |the approbation of all parties, but would have been re- 
alter the treasury is to be relieved froma charge of twelve |ceived as a concession to the complaints of the South. 
millions of dollars by the extinction of the public debt. |How it was possible for the gentleman to have indulged 
Chat it proposes, therefore, to create an annual surplus of |such an expectation, I am utterly unable to comprehend 
x milions of dollars beyond the wants of the Govern-|Sir, what single concession, or the slightest approach to- 
cent, not only without the smallest necessity, but with the | wards it, is mtaée by sucha proposition’? Does it consist 
Vou. VIIN.—7 
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in agreeing to take off six millions of taxes, when the de-| and charges on the foreign manufacture will not fall much 
mands on the treasury are to be reduced to double that| short of thirty-three and a third per cent. ; and surely, sir, 
amount’ Has the South ever uttered one word of com-|if, with a protection equal to one-third of the cost of the 
plaint against the duties which it is proposed to reduce?| article, our manufactures cannot be maintained, they ought 
No. These were imposed for revenue; and against duties|to be abandoned at once, since nothing can be clearer 
fairly levied for that purpose, they have never complained. | than that they would then be sustained at a certain loss to 
It is against duties, imposed not for revenue, but protec-| the country. We do not insist on an immediate reduc- 
tion, that they have been so long and so earnestly remon-| ton to the lowest revenue standard. As the public debt 
strating; and, to quiet their discontents, the proposition|is not yet paid, we are willing that the reduction on the 
is gravely submitted, to take off all the revenue duties, | protected articles shouldbe gradual, and spread, if gentle 
and to leave the protecting duties untouched. Sir, it is} men please, over two or three years; and, if they desire 
not so much the amount of this tax, as its inequality and! it, we Will not object to making an immediate reduction 
injustice which has roused the whole South to determined! on the unprotected articles, of ten or fifteen per cent. 
opposition. And how is it proposed to relieve our com- The immediate effect of this plan, so far from being in 
plaints? By aggravating that inequality, and extending | jurious to the manufacturers, will, I am persuaded, serve 
and perpetuating that injustice. We tell you that the/ratherto strengthen them; and even, in its ultimate results, 
protecting duties operate as a tax upon us, anda bounty |no manufacture will be injured that does not depend on 
upon the tariff States. We insist that itis a violation of the | protection for its existence, and is not sustained at the 
principles on which our Government is founded, and re-| public expense. Suppose the duties on the protected 
duces us to a state of colonial vassalage; and this it sub-| articles were now reduced ten per cent. below their pre 
stantially does, if we are not mistaken in its operation, | sent,rates, and by subsequent steps carried down gradually 
and Mr. Grattan’s definition of a colony is the true one— |to the true revenue standard, what would be the effect of 
‘*a country governed in reference to the interests of an- | this first reduction of ten per cent.’ If a yard of Eng- 
other.” |lish cloth cost a dollar, paid a duty of fifty per cent., and, 
Sir, if we are right, this scheme amounts to neither more | with the addition of charges, could be retailed at two dol 
nor less than a proposition to relieve the tariff States from lars, the effect of this reduction would only be to reduce 
all taxation, and to throw the whole burden of the Go-|the price to one dollar and ninety cents. So that the pro 
vernment uponthe other States. It is admitted that the |tection to the American manufacturer would be lessened 
protection enjoyed by the former even now exceeds the | only five per cent. Now if this provision were accom. 
amount of the taxes which they pay, but still they do pay | panied by an immediate reduction of the duties on the un 
their equal portion of duties on the unprotected articles. | protected articles from fifty per cent. to fifteen, would 
But when these are taken off, they will be relieved from|not the manufacturers derive some compensation in the 
taxes altogether. Gentlemen who now hear me, well ré-;diminished cost of every article which enters into their 
member, that when the tariff of 1828 was under discus-|consumption? And if, in addition to this, there should b« 
sion here, ‘a Senator from a tariff State rose in his place, |a considerable reduction of duties on the raw material, I 
and supported the bill on the single ground that it operated | would submit to their serious consideration whether theit 
as a bounty of a million of dollars per annum to the State |condition then would be worse than itis now. The truc 
he represented. Let us assume that calculation to have | policy of the manufacturers, it appears to me, consists in 
been correct, and that the State in question now pays half} obtaining their raw materials cheap, and having their ex 
a million in taxes on the unprotected articles. When you] penses diminished by taking off unnecessary taxes on thei 
take off the tax and leave the bounty, the bounty will|consumption. Sir, if thisisto become a manufacturing coun 
obviously be increased by just half a million, and the State }try, we must look to the markets of the world. A feeb! 
in question will be relieved entirely from taxation. Such {and sickly existence may be preserved at home by a sys 
is the compromise proposed to the South. The evils of|tem of protection and of bounties: but to be put on a sur 
which we complain are to be increased—the protecting | foundation, and to acquire that vigor, strength, and energy, 
system is to be riveted upon the country beyond all hope | which will enable them to enter into successful competi 
of relief; and we are told we ought to receive all this|tion abroad with ‘the manufactures of other countries, it 
as a concession. Sir, we say to you, we are willing to|is necessary they should be prepared for the contest, by 
submit to have the foreign manufactures for which we ex-|being left, in a great measure, to their own unaided ef 
change our productions taxed for revenue, though we|forts. In one respect, the United States possesses an ad 
know that such tax must operate as a bounty to the do- | vantage over all the world, of which it seems to me it 
mestic manufacture, and so far diminish the value of our} would be madness not to avail ourselves. We can reduc: 
productions; but we invoke you not to aggravate the in- the cost of production in every department of industry, 
justice and inequality of this system, by extending the tax | to the very lowest rates. Our people are not necessarily 
beyond the just revenue standard, and by so arranging borne down by an almost insupportable weight of taxation 
the duties as to throw the burden entirely upon the pro- We have no debt which can never be paid--no burde: 
tected articles to relieve the tariff States from all taxation, |some establishments—-no kings, lords, and commons, t 
and to throw the burden entirely on us. Above all, we | eat out the substance of the people. In this consists ou! 
call upon you to remember that the British manufactures, | great advantage, and it will be our own fault if we do 1 
on which you propose to throw almost the whole burden | avail ourselves of it to the fullest extent. ‘This, sir, is! 
of the Government, are those which we receive in ex-|only the favorable moment for adjusting this great qu: 
change for our productions; that to burden them is to|tion, but, if itbe suffered to pass away, it can never b 
burden us; and that the end ofall this may, and probably jre-called. The manufactures now can be let down with 
will be, that we shall be deprived of our best customers, jout a shock, from the position to which they have | 
and be cut off from the only sure market for our cotton, |so unjustly elevated. ‘They will now be remunerated 
rice, and tobacco. \for any diminution of their protection; but if the plan p1 
The policy proposed in the amendment which I have | posed in the gentleman’s resolution should prevail, t! 
submitted, is founded on the just principles I have advo-|immediate effect will be an increase of their protect 
cated. ‘The arrangement of the details we are willing to|an enlargement of their bounty, and, of course, if thes 
leave to the committee. We do not propose to destroy, | are to be reduced hereafter, the shock will be much great 
or even toinjure, the manufacturers. We are willing they | than that to which they would now be subjected. Sir, Id 
should have the incidental protection afforded by a fair| consider that, in making my proposition, Lam proving ™) 
revenue system; and, on any plan of reduction, the duties! self a true friend to the manufacturers—-and that they © 
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their worst enemies (whatever they may themselves be- 
lieve) who would adopt the policy embraced in the gentle- 
man’s resolution. In this opinion, sir, I find I am not 
singular. The manufacturers themselves, and some of 
their ablest and most zealous advocates, have avowed the 
same sentiments. Ina work just put into my hands, con- 
taining an exposition of evidence, about to be = 








to Congress, in support of the memorial of the Free Trade 
Convention, lately convened at Philadelphia, (a work to 
which I earnestly invite the attention of every member of 
this body,) I find some extracts from the Register of 
Hezekiah Niles—certainly one of the most uncompromis- 
ing champions of the protecting system—which furnish 
decisive authority in favor of my opinion. I there find a 
letter from a person who is represented to be an exten- 
sive manufacturer, in which he says: 

*¢ The only true friends of the manufacturers are those 
who now seek to repeal the ridiculous tariff of 1828. Put 
a duty of revenue alone on cloths, and remove the duty 
on wool. It would be much better for us if we were 
placed in England; for we could there, with our present! 
hands and advantages, make cloth, send it to New York, 
pay the duties, and take more money than we now do. 
The difference is in the stock; and this difference is attri-| 
butable to the absurdities of the American system, as it| 
stands. The duties on dvestuffs, oil, soap, and wool, | 
taken in connexion with the derangement of trade, by} 
making the manufacturer an exporter, amount to a much| 
higher protection to the foreigner than all the tariff affords! 
to us. Such are the facts, and such the fruits, of the) 
‘system’ which the American manufacturer has toiled to 
support.” 

Thus, sir, it will be seen that we who propose to re-| 
peal the tariff of 1828, ** are the only true friends of the} 
manufacturers,” and that they are the worst enemies who} 
are striving to perpetuate the ‘‘absurdities of the Ameri-| 
can system.”” Next we have the opinions of Mr. Niles| 
himself, ‘* that the act of 1828 was the result of a political} 
bargain, and passed on principles disreputable to a Con- 
gress of the United States,” to which the enlightened 
author of the exposition very justly adds, ‘that nothing 
can be more obvious than the folly of pretending to en- 
courage manufacturing industry, and at the same time to 
tax the raw materials, iron, hemp, flax, wool, lead, indigo, 
and other component parts of manufactures, and consti- 
tuting the principal value of them, from fifty to two hun- 
dred per cent.” And here Lam willing to rest my case. 

‘The act of 1828, Mr. Niles affirms, ‘* was the result of 
a political bargain, and passed on principles disreputable 
to a Congress of the United States.” 

The gentleman complains of frauds upon the revenue, 
and fraudulent invoices, and smuggling; but it is his sys- 
tem which has produced these evils. Smuggling, from 
the very nature of things, must exist, when the duties ex- 
ceed the risk and expense of the illicit intercourse. For 
a season, sir, the high moral sense of a young and uncor-| 
rupted people may oppose some obstacle to these prac-| 
tices. No Government on earth can prevent them. | 
Napoleon, in the plenitude of his power, was unable to! 
maintain his continental system. His prohibitions and| 
restrictions were constantly violated withimpunity. Yes, | 
sir, he who sported with kingdoms, who constructed 
thrones on the ruins of empires, and appointed the offi-| 
cers of his household to fill them; whose armies were his} 
custom-house officers who drew his cordons around the| 
nations which he conquered, was utterly unable to put} 
down the great principles of free trade. It has been well! 
said, sir, **that when all Europe was obedient to his nod, | 
the smuggler disputed his commands, set at naught his! 
edicts, laughed to scorn his power, and overthrew his) 
policy.” How is it with England, that sea-girt isle, sur- 
rounded witha thousand ships, and thirty thousand guar-; 
dians of her revenue? Sir, do we not all know that smug- 
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gling is there a profitable trade, and that the revenue 
laws of England are constantly violated with impunity? 
And how is it in Spain? A modern traveller asserts that 
there are a hundred thousand persons in that unhappy 
country who live by smuggling, and that there are thirty 
thousand others paid by the Government to detect their 
practice, but who are in league with the offenders; and 
as to the condition of things in our own country, the gentle- 
man has told us a tale this day, which, if he be not himself 
deceived, shows what fearful progress these practices have 
already made. The time was when smuggling was abso- 
lutely unknown any where in this country, as it still is in 
the Southern States. It is your protecting system which 
has introduced it. It is the natural consequence of high 
duties; the evil was foretold, and, as we predicted, it has 
come upon us. The protecting system has already, in 
the minds of many, removed the odium which formerly 
rested on this practice. It was but the last year thata 
distinguished Senator rose up in his place here, and held 
this language: ‘‘ Your tariff policy compels respectable 
men to violate your law; you force them to disregard its 
injunctions, in order to elude its oppression. It was his 
perfect conviction that there was not a virtuous man 
throughout the Union who would now think it criminal to 
smuggle into the country every article consumed in it— 
and why? Because you force them to it in self-defence.” 
Sir, when these sentiments shall become prevalent, what 
think you will become of that system? How long will it 
last after the payment of duties shall come to be consider- 
ed as a badge of servitude? 

Mr. President, the proposition of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky is, that the protecting system, as it now stands upon 
your statute book, shall remain untouched; that all its 
contradictory provisions, its absurdities, injustice, and ine- 
quality, shall be maintained inviolate. Let us look, then, 
at some of the existing provisions of this system. Some 
of them, in the exposition to which I have before re- 
ferred, are detailed with a clearness to which nothing can 
be added by me. Here are tables of the duties on wool- 
lens, flannels, baizes, and carpeting, ranging from forty- 
five to upwards of two hundred percent. I will read a 
few extracts in illustration of the effect of these duties. 

[Here Mr. H. read several extract from the work in 
question, showing that the duties on coarse woollens, such 
as are used by stage drivers, watermen, and other labor- 
ers, for great coats, pea jackets, &c. are so exorbitantly 
taxed, as to raise the cost of the articles to about ‘‘ three 
times the price which the English laborer has to pay for 
the same kind of clothing;” that the Western farmer, in 
consequence of the high duty, is compelled to pay four 
dollars a yard for cloth which costs the English farmer but 
one dollar seventy-five cents; that flannels, so indispensa- 
ble to all the women and children in the country, are sub- 


jected to a duty of from ninety to a hundred and fifty per 


cent., whereby an article which cost in England from eight 
to rine cents, is sold here for twenty cents; and that which 
cost in England twenty-nine cents, pur manufacturer can 
obtain fifty cents for; that cottons are charged witha duty 
of from twenty-five to two hundred per cent., whereby 
the cost to the American consumer is, in many instances, 
increased one-half; and that the duty upon iron is froma 
hundred and fifty to two hundred and eighty per cent. 
On this point, Mr. H. read from the report on the black- 
smiths’ petition, made to the Senate during their last ses- 
sion, and quoted the testimony of John Sarchet, a witness 
examined on oath before the committee, from which it 
appeared ‘that, under the existing rate of duties, a ton 
of hammers and sledges can be imported, for the use of 
the American manufacturer of those very articles, at a 
less cost than the bar iron from which they are made; 
that wheel tire has actually been imported, in a finished 
state, for about forty-seven dollars aton, while bar iron, 
suitable for the purpose, is selling for about ninety dollars 
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this fountain of the waters of bitterness. Restore that 
harmony which has been disturbed—that mutual affection 
and confidence which has been impaired. And it is in 
your power to do it this day; but there is but one means 
under heaven by which it can—by doing equal justice 
to all. And be assured that he to whom the country 
shall be indebted for this blessing, will be considered as 
the second founder of the republic. He will be regarded, 
in all aftertimes, as the ministering angel visiting the 
troubled waters of our political dissensions, and restoring 
to the element its healing virtues. 

I will conclude by invoking the authority of one whose 
name is deservedly dear to the American people; whose 
life was the practice of virtue; from whose lips there con- 
stantly flowed the lessons of political wisdom, and whose 
example will be to the remotest generations a light to our 
feet, and a lamp to our path. The restorer of that liberty 
which Washington achieved; the man ‘* who saved the con 
stitution even at its last gasp”’—-I mean Thomas Jefferson 

In Mr. Jefferson’s inaugural address, he bears the fol 
lowing strong testimony in favor of the true American 
system: 

‘‘ Entertaining a true sense of our equal rights to the 
use of our own, faculties, to the acquisitions of our own 
industry, * 9 enlightened by a benign religion 
* * with all these blessings, what more is necessary to 
make us a happy anda prdsperous people’ 

** Still one thing more, fellow-citizens—a wise and fru 
gal Government, which, restraining men from injuring 
one another, shall leave them otherwise free to regulate 
their own pursuits of industry and improvement, and 
shall not take from the mouth of labor the bread it has 
earned. This is the sum of good government; and this 
is necessary to close the circle of our felicities.” 

That God may inspire us, gentlemen, and all who are 
entrusted with the administration of our public affairs, 
with such dispositions, is my constant prayer to Him who 
holds in his hands the destinies of nations. 

Mr. DICKERSON next rose, and said that the exten 
sive range of facts and arguments taken by the gentleman 
from South Carolina, and the great ability with which h« 
had presented them, induced him to ask for a postpone- 
ment of the discussion till sufficient time was afforded fo: 
meeting those facts and arguments. In addition to this, 
he required delay for the purpose of calling the Senate to 
avail itself of the views of the intelligent convention lately 
assembled at New York and Philadelphia. The mov« 
ments in relation to the tariff in the Southern States had 
resulted in the: Philadelphia convention, while the popula: 
feelings in the North and West had given rise to the New 
York convention. The Senator from South Carolina had 
been able, in his remarks, to avail himself of the repor 
of the Philadelphia convention; and in a few days, he un 
derstood that Senator to say, the report would be distri 
buted among the members of the Senate. He had not 
seen that report, and he wished, before the discussion 
went any further, to look at it. He was also anxious to 
see the report of the New York convention, which, he was 


the ton; that tea-trays can be imported for half the price 
of. the raw material out of which they are manufactured; 
knitting needles for a hundred and forty-three dollars a 
ton less than the raw materials out of which they are made; 
that a ton of chain cables can now be imported into this 
country at a less cost than the rods out of which they are 
made; and that the necessary consequence has been, that 
a number of workers in iron, and of mechanics, estimated 
at one hundred thousand, had their profits so diminished, 
that Mr. Sarchet had declared that he had never seen any 
blacksmiths so poor, or carrying on a less prosperous 
business, than those of the United States, owing, as he 
believed, to the high duties they are compelled to pay on 
the raw iron.’’] 

Look, continued Mr. H., through your whole protect- 
ing system; your duties every where are so arranged as to 
fall most heavily upon the poor. The poor man is taxed 
five dollars upon a coat which cost him ten, and a rich 
man ten upon one which cost him forty—a tax of eight 
dollars upon coarse cottons for his wife and children, 
which cost no more than eight; and the rich man but eight 
dollars for what costs him upwards of thirty. Can any 
thing be conceived more monstrous than the system of 
minimums, to impose a duty of twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem on cotton goods, but provide that, if they should 
cost less than thirty-five cents per square yard, they shall 
be deemed and taken to have cost thirty-five cents, and 
pay duty accordingly--to provide that a duty of forty-five 
per centum ad valorem shall be imposed upon woollens, 
but provide that goods which cost more than one dollar, 
shall be deemed and taken to have cost two dollars and a 
half? This is like imposing an income tax of fifty per 
cent., and then providing that every man’s income shall 
be deemed and taken to be three thousand dollars; ora 
tax of fifty cents per gallon upon stills, and providing that 
every still shall be considered as containing fifty gallons. 
Now, are gentlemen prepared to say that such a system 
as this, with all its imperfections on its head, is to be held 
as sacred as the laws of the Medes and Persians? I trust 

not. 

Let not gentlemen so far deceive themselves as to sup- 
pose that the opposition of the South to the protecting 
system is not based on high and lofty principles. It has 
nothing to do with party politics, or the mere elevation of 
men. It rises far above all such considerations. Nor is 
it influenced chiefly by calculations of interest, but is 
founded in much nobler impulses. ‘The instinct of self- 
interest might have taught us an easier way of relieving 
ourselves from this oppression. It wanted but the will, 
to have supplied ourselves with every article embraced 
in the protective system, free of duty, without any other 
participation on our part than a simple consent to receive 
them. But, sir, we have scorned, in a contest for our 
rights, to resort to any but open and fair means to maintain 
them. The spirit with which we have entered into this 
business, is akin to that which was kindled in the bosom 
of our fathers when they were made the victims of op- 
pression; and if it has not displayed itself in the same way, 
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it is because we have ever cherished the strongest feelings informed, would be here in the course of this week. The 
of confraternity towards our brethren, and the ~eerene of the gentlemen assembled at these conventions, 


and most devoted attachment to the Union. If we have|representing, as they did, a large portion of our most ac- 
been, in any degree, divided among ourselves in this mat-| tive and intelligent population in every part of the coun 
ter, the source of that division, let gentlemen be assured, | try, were entitled to the deliberate consideration of th 
has not arisen so much from any difference of opinion as Senate. He, the refore, moved that the consideration of 
to the true character of the oppression, as from the differ-| the resolution be postponed to Monday next, and be mad 
ent degrees of hope of redress. All parties have for years | the special order of the day for that day. 
past been looking forward to this crisis for the fulfilment Mr. HAYNE took occasion, he said, to remark that, in 
of their hopes, or the confirmation of their fears. And]the hurry of argument, he had omitted one topic of great 
God grant that the result may be auspicious. importance—the constitutional question. He should not 
Sir, I call upon gentlemen on all sides of the House to| now enter into it, but would state that it had been his put 
meet us in the true spirit of conciliation and concession. | pose to show that the South had uniformly considered 
Remove, [ earnestly beseech you, from among us, this| duties for protection as unconstitutional; that he himsel! 
never-failing source of contention. Dry up at its source} had uniformly sustained that doctrine; that Congress had 
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no more power to protect industry by taxation, than they 
had to abolish the trial by jury, or to establish an inquisi- 


tion; and the system was at war with the whole plan of 


our Government. He also had intended to remark that 
the Senator from Kentucky had erroneously understood 
the opinion of the Free Trade Convention to be, that the 
duties on imported articles should be arranged with a view 
to the protection of domestic manufactures. They had 
only expressed the opinion that the protection incident- 
ally afforded to manufactures by a tariff arranged for 
revenue, was not unconstitutional. 

Mr. CLAY doubted, he said, whether so distant a day 
as Monday was required for the consideration of the sub- 
ject. It was now evident that the discussion would cover 
the entire field of argument; and, though not all the in- 
formation would be before us, a part of it would be, 
before Monday next, and the discussion might proceed. 

Mr. DICKERSON said, those who prepared the state- 
ments of the convention, took great interest in their pro- 
mulgation. They wished to see them placed before 
Congress, and they could not, he thought, be expected 
before Monday next. 


Mr. CLAY certainly would not oppose the wishes of|the question on that resolution. 


the gentleman; but he expected that, when the subject 
was taken up again, we should go through it, without 
further postponement or delay. 

Mr. FORSYTH said there was no disposition to hinder 
gentlemen from fully deliberating on the subject; but he 


would suggest whether any good result would follow from | 


a continuance of the discussion. By discussing these in- 
cidental questions, can we settle any principle in refer- 
ence to the tariff? The proper course, he thought, was 
to send both propositions to the Committee on Finance, 
and to discuss the questions involved in them, after the 
committee has reported, or to wait for the bill from the 
other House. It was proper, he thought, to submit both 
propositions to the Committee on Finance, for we cannot 
here decide upon either of them. There was another 
consideration; discuss the question as much as you please 
here on these resolutions, still the details are ultimately to 
be arranged; and, when they are considered, the same 
subjects must again be discussed, and the same arguments 
be again repeated: The feelings, too, of gentlemen 
would become more irritated and aggravated by this 
course. He moved, therefore, that, without further dis- 


cussion, the two propositions be submitted to the Com-| 


mittee on Finance. 
The VICE PRESIDENT said that the question of post- 
ponement had precedence of the latter motion. 

_Mr. TYLER said it occurred to him, that, after all the 
discussion, there would be much difficulty in settling the 
details. Whether one proposition or the other be adopt- 
ed, not an inch of ground would be“yielded—and the 


whole battle must be fought over again, when we come | 


to details. Is it possible that, in the discussion of this 


question, you can settle the details belonging to it? If 


ever there was a question, and a period operating upon a 
question. which required deliberation, it was this question 
and this period. We had seen how much both parties to 


the question were interested; we had seen the system of 


protection sustained by one, and by another repudiated; 
all that ability, research, and experience could elicit, in 
reference to either side of the question, had already been 
laid before the Senate. Shall we continue to bandy words; 
to act the part of mere gladiators? He sincerely hoped 
the discussion would now be discontinued. If any thing 
was to be done in this business, it must be done without 
this discussion. ‘The propositions should go to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and he was certain that any reference 
to them would command their special attention. In the 
€xpectation, but not so much in the expectation as in the 
hope that this momentous question might be settled at this 
session, he should vote against the motion to postpone. 


The Tariff. 





[Senate. 


Mr. DICKERSON said it appeared to him that the 
| Senate must decide which of the propositions before them 
should go to the Committee on Finance. It was the ob- 
ject of the resolution to bring on a discussion. It was ex- 
pected every where in the Union. This is the occasion, 
now that the public debt is near extinction, which is taken 
for altering the system of protection. We did not now 
deliberate upon and discuss details, but systems. The 
Senator from South Carolina has gone into the whole sub- 
| ject, and is he not to be answered? As the discussion had 
| begun, he thought it proper that the general principles of 
|the tariff should be discussed now; that they should be 
considered in reference to their constitutionality, and to 
their bearings on foreign Powers, and the interests and 
| policy of the several States of the Union. When the 
details come up, we can discuss them. He hoped, there- 
|fore, that the discussion would go on, and that opportu- 
nity would, by the delay he proposed, be afforded for 
|collecting facts to meet those which had this day been 
advanced. 

Mr. FORSYTH did not yaderstand, he said, the mover 
lof the original resolution 4s expressing a wish to discuss 
He did not think it im- 
| portant, on that resolution, to discuss the questions con- 
|nected with the protective policy. He thought differently. 
| His object was to explain his own opinions on the finan- 
cial condition of the country, and to throw out some plans 
for a conciliation of the conflicting interests and views of 
ithe different sections of the country. But the gentle- 
}man from New Jersey thinks we shall not discuss any 
| principles in settling these details. His opinion was con- 
|trary to past experience, and would be so to future expe 
lrience. We, said Mr. F., will fight from post to post, 
land die in the last ditch. He had come here with the 
|hope which, as yet, had undergone no abatement, that 
| this question would be settled at this session, on princi- 
| ples satisfactory to all parts of the Union. To do this, 
|we must exercise all that justice and moderation which 
jought to characterize the American Senate. With the 

Senator from South Carolina, he would say, that he would 
}go as far asa reasonable man can go, in accommodating 
| this dispute. 
| Mr. CLAY replied that, in reference to the resolution 
| which had produced this discussion, he did state, and still 
| thought, that it was unnecessary, in its consideration, to go 
into the general policy of the protective system. 





| 





} y But 
he added that he did not prescribe any rule for the course 
of others, who might think that the policy of the protec- 
tive system was involved in the resolution. The first gen- 
tleman who followed him, went into the discussion of that 
} policy in the fullest manner. That argument must go un 
answered, with the tacit assent of the Senate to the 
| propriety of considering the reduction of the tariff, in 
jreference to the revenue alone—and still we were told by 
|the opponents of protection, that they will die in the last 
| ditch, yielding no one point in dispute. He was not in 
the habit of throwing out menaces; but he would tell the 
}gentleman from Georgia that, with whatever vigor the 
|onset should be made against the system, with equal vigor 
| would the system be sustained. But it is said you will 
lrepeat the same arguments in arranging the details which 
you now use in discussing the principles. He did not b: 
\lieve this would be the case. He, for one, should not 
|repeat arguments which he now used. He knew not what 
jthe Committee on Finance might be engaged in; but it 
|had been stated by one of its members that they had 
\taken up the whole subject of the tariff, which they pro- 
| posed to arrange. They would, he hoped, persever 
But they did not, he thought, act under the authority « 
the Senate, in taking into their hands subjects which h 
been committed to the Committee on Manufactures. He 
hoped that the course proposed for the res« lution would 
inot be adopted The friends of the protective system 
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this, as well as in the other House were placed in a con-} 
dition of iar embarrassment. ras i ticable | : ° 
Sor thai a ws a ¢ ms eee | A message was received from the President of the 
: - 5 sede alg oe a omen bie », | United States, transmitting the annual report of the Di- 
sion, without the co-operation of the Committee on Fi-| 


. , . . | rector of the Mint, exhibiting the operations of that insti 
nance: for the Committee on Manufactures would view) ¢ tion for the vear 1831. 


the subject in refere y its bearing anufac-|} pay ¢ . 
tures, i upon ‘heatieie ah medaubetaaaie " port| [The eres ae that the eee of the past hig 
from the Committee on Finance of the Senate, and it headin _ $3,923,473 60; eae ¥ 14,27 = gold 
been promised from time to time but had not yet been | SO® $3,175,600 in silver coins, and $33,605 60 na P- 
submitted. It was a part of the policy of the opponents! ee altogether, of 11,792,286 eee, ve 
of protection, to delay any decision of the question in| Half eagles, 140,594; ere eagles, 4,520; half dollars, 
rder that the revenue might accumulate, till its amount] 22" Sue quar: dollars, 398,000; dimes, 7 : S50; Dal 
anes embarrassing. He urned therefore upon the) ee some! Too ae Sean oa an pers a 
Ridiiitnn teddies of exdinaaille tin ovinien. at once. | Iwenty-six thousand dollars worth of the gold coined was 
which of the on fealutiont-should go to the committee, | ree ee) roe ee hundred and Beaty our 
spjles asia al tlie kaN. . Woeswere. indeed shaoed-in | thousand dollars from North Carolina; and from Georgia, 
singular situation, if, after the full al able armumest of | one hundred and seventy-six thousand dollars worth. Ala- 
thin Manntien:tiuide iach Sendiiaitbecielbteh a bama and Tennessee also furnished gold bullion to the 
; 7 eae Hf jamount of about one thousand dollars each, ‘indicating 
suffered to go to the Committee on Finance, and the 
questions which involved millions of property, and the | the 
future prosperity of the country, be thereby submitted tol gt of about ten thousand dollars the last year; and, in 
that committee, to be considered by them merely as a consequence, reduced the expense of the mint establish 
en of revenue. rhis course, he hoped, would not! ment for that time to twenty-eight thousand dollars. } 
ee subject would, he trusted, be post- After receiving petitions, and disposing of sundry pri 
P ied cis spline pa , vate bills, the Senate spent two hours in the consideration 
Mr. FORSYTH said it was no part of his purpose tO! of executive business: and then 
prevent a reply tothe Senator from South Carolina, if Adjourned. 
any Senator wished to reply. He proposed only a post-} © 
ponement of the discussion; and it was of little conse- Wepxrspar, Jasvany 18. 
quence whether it was postponed to next Monday, or a} Sc RURi Ee Sle tecmies Me 
much longer period, as he proposed. ‘The gentleman | NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY, 
from Kentucky seemed to think that an assault was to be} The following resolutions, submitted yesterday by Mr. 
made upon his favorite system, and he has assumed the | SPRaGuE, were taken up for consideration, viz. 
amiable character of a defender. But, in fact, he is him-| Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
self the assailant; and we know from experience that he| requested to communicate to the Senate all the corre- 
will not relax or desist as long as he has any hope of|spondence between the Executive of the United States 
success. jand Great Britain, relative to the selection of an arbiter, 
Mr. WILKINS should vote, he said, for the motion of| under the convention of 29th September, 1827; and, also, 
the gentleman from New Jersey. He did not throw any) the correspondence between the Executive of the United 
indication of his intention to enter into the discussion, | States and the King of the Netherlands, relative to thi 
though it had become his duty and his wish to engage in| acceptance, by the latter, of the office of arbiter, unde! 
it, in consideration of the deep interest which his State | said convention. 
had in its subjé ct. He wished the consideration of the | Resolved, That the President of the United States b 
resolution to be postponed, in the hope that some course | requested to communicate to the Senate the arrangemen 
might be stricken out, in accordance with the generous} Which, in the letter of the Secretary of State to the Go- 
offers of the Senators from Georgia and South Carolina, |vernor of Maine, under date of the 21st of October, 1831, 
by which this question can be harmoniously settled and jis said to have been made between the United States and 
compromised. If the Senator from South Carolina, and| Great Britain, ‘‘for preserving the state of things as it 
his friends, had rested their opposition to the system on}then existed on both sides, until a final disposition could 
constitutional ground, there would be no hope of com-|be made of the question’? respecting our Northeastern 
promise; but, in all questions of expediency, there is| boundary, and all the correspondence in relation thereto; 
room for mutual concession and compromise. Some pro-/and to inform the Senate when, and in what manner, said 
position would, he hoped, be made by Monday next, | ‘arrangement between the two nations” was made, and 
which might serve as a basis for the compromise. when, and in what manner, it was communicated to the 
Mr. SMITH thought nothing would be gained by the Governor of Maine, as mentioned in the said letter of th 
postponement. He hoped no later day than Thursday | Secretary of State. i 
would be fixed upon. Mr. GRUNDY submitted to the gentleman from Maine, 
Mr. WILKINS again urged the propriety of postpon-!whether such a call as that embraced in the resolution, 
ing the consideration of the subject, with a view to see|would be proper, while the Senate, in a capacity differ 
what conciliation of conflicting interests and opinions in/ent from its legislative, was acting on the same subjc ct 
regard to it could be effected. He would say, however, | Would not the adoption of the resolution have the etlec 
that, in proposing a compromise, he had no idea of aban-|of exposing to view matters which it would be injuriot 
doning the principle of protection. If desolation had|to the country to make public in their present state’ Mr 
followed the system in South Carolina, as the gentleman |G. thought it would be better to lay the resolution on the 
had stated, he was certain desolation in his State would |table. 
mark its abolition. But he still hoped that the principle} Mr. SPRAGUE said that he had offered the résolutio: 
might be so modified as to meet 


Turspay, January 17. 


gold region.”” The coinage of copper yielded a pro- 





the views of all sections | now under consideration, in open Senate, because 
and interests; and, in this hope, he asked for the question |information requested was, in his opinion, of a charact 
on the motion to postpone. Ithat might, without injury to the interests of the country, 
The question being taken on the motion to postpone|be laid before the Senate and the people. He was not 
the further consideration of the resolution and amend-|in favor of the custom of keeping the acts of Governmen! 
ment till Monday next, it was decided in the affirmative. |secret, when there was no sufficient reason for doing so 


The Senate then adjourned |The resolution simply requested the President of 


i 


(as the report remarks) the progressive development of 
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United States to furnish the Senate with the ‘correspond- 
ence between the Executive of the United States and 
Great Britain on a public question. Now, what reason 


can be given for keeping this correspondence locked up 


in the archives of the Executive, while all the other facts 
relative to the treaty, together with the decision of the 
King of the Nethe rlands, hav e long since been laid before 
the nation? The protest of our minister at the Hague, 
and of the Government of Maine, against that decision, 
and the accordance of the Governor of Massachusetts 
with that protest, were also publicly known. He could, 
therefore, see no reason why the whole subject should 
not be brought to light, nor any impropriety in request- 
ng the information required. If the President should 

think that there was any part of the correspondence that 
it was imy proper should meet the eye of the public, he 
might send it in a confidential manner. 

He should object to the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Tennessee to have the resolution laid on the table 
because, however they might differ in the manner in | 
which the communication st houk lL be made, he conceived | 
that it was highly important to obtain it, which would be 
prevented by such a course. If the gentleman objected 
to the form of the resolution, he was not opposed to hay-}1 
ing it so modified as to be agreeable to the wishes of all, 
but he wished some other d sposition to be made than to 


lay it on the table, which would be in effect giving it up 
altogether. 


Mr. EWING hoped the Senator from Tennessee would | 


withdraw his motion. He [Mr. E.] had, on examining 
into the subject of the Northeastern boundary — stion, 
met with many serious difficulties, arising from the want 
of sufficient information, for which he would have found 
it necessary himself to ay pply, had he not been antic ipated | 
by the resolution of the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. CLAY was inclined to think, from the general re- 
collec tion he possessed, not only of that portion of the | 
sul je ct e mbrac ed in the first resolution, relating to a se-| 
lec tion of an arbiter under the convention, but of that} 





portion of it contained in the second resolution, relating|when an outfit was allowed in lieu of the allowance of 
to the arran igement mentioned in the letter of the Sec re-| 
tary of State for preserving a status quo until a final set- | 
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, of his life to that cause. Libe 
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bill for the relief of the e personal represer itatives of Colo- 
nel John Laurens, deceased. 

Mr. TAZEWELL said that the bill had frequently been 
before Congress, and different committees had reported 
unfavorably on the claim. He thought the bill ought not 
to pass. 

Mr. KANF. explained the reasons which had induced 
the committee to report favorably in the present instance, 
and spoke at length in support of the bill. 

Mr. HOLMES observed that this bill was an old friend 
or rather an old acquaintance of that body, and inquired 
whether any new facts favorable to the claim had been 
adduced. He was not in favor of the bill. 

Mr. ROBBINS rose, and said, John Laurens, whose child 
and grandchild are before us with this claim, was one of 
those revolutionary patriots who devoted all his faculties 
and all his means to the cause of his country in that arduous 
iconflict, and who, to crown his merits, made a sacrifice 
rty has her martyrs, as well 
as religion; and he was one of them. This claim by his 
| fi umily is for expenses disbursed by him while on a special 
foreign mission—-a mission which he performed w ith €x- 
traordinary despatch, and with entire success. Ata pe- 

riod of great difficulty and distress, the then Congress 
{took him from the army, and sent him to France to solicit 
the means of relief; he prevailed, and’ obtained them. 
From the time he left the army to go on this mission, to 
the time he resumed his command in the army, after hav- 
ing successfully performed his mission, was less than nine 
months. 
| The reimbursement of these expenses is claimed on the 
|ground of such then being the ncttled usage of the Go- 
ne nent. ‘That usage was to allow and pay our foreign 
ministers a sum certain as a salary; and, besides, to 
allow and pay their e xpenses. The records of all our 
| forei ign missions at that time will show this to have been 
ithe settled usage. It was done in the case of Dr. Frank- 
Ij n, in the case of Mr. Jay, the case of the elder Adams, 
and so of every other foreign minister, down to the time 





f 
jexpenses. ‘This is the solitary instance in which it has 


not been done; and how it has happened in this instance, 


tlement, that no part of them were of such a nature as to|I will directly endeavor to explain. But, independently 


render their publication injurious to the country. If, 
however, there were any doubts whether the President or 


Secretary of State would consider a publication at this 
time inexpedient, as sugg ener by the gentleman from | 


Tennessee, he would advise b pomtponcment for a few 
days, until a conference could be had with them. 


Mr. GRUNDY said he had no sort of objection to any | 


course that might be most agreeable to those interested in 
ha 

the resolution, for it was not a matter of any pertiqnisr 
interest, either to himself or to those he re pre sented; his 


only fear had been, that by c: all ng for information under the} 


circumstances he had before ac dverted to, something might 
be done that would become the subject.of after regret. 
As the mover thought no difficulties could arise from the 
at city of the affair, he would not oppose the resolution, 
but he still thought the most advisable course would be 
for the Senate to obtain the desired information in execu- 
tive session, and then lay it before the public, if no objec- 
ms were found to so doing. 





Mr. CLAY suggested to the Senator from Maine to} la 


with the views of | 
the Senator from Tennessee, so as to ré quest the Presi- 
I nt, at his option, to send the information either to the 
pen or secret session of the Senate. 


modify the resolution, in accordance 


Mr. SPRAGUE then ame nded bo th resolutions in con- 


formity with the suggestions of Mr. Cray, and they were 
adopted 


COLONEL JOHN LAURENS. 


Nhe Senate then proces led to the consideration of the 


lof this, I consider this reimbursement to have been gua- 
|rantied by an express resolution of Congress taken in this 
very case. The resolution is in these words 

** Resolved, That in settling the accounts of the late 


Lieutenant Colonel Lauren 

court of Versailles, he be al same pay that was 

ae at me it period to the minister plenipotentiary of th 
United States at foreign courts, from his appointment to 


Sioa embassy until his return. 


as special minister to the 


| 
} 
} 
} 

















| Now, said Mr. R., what was tha as I hay 
before stated, a sum certain as a n addition 
| thereto, ihe amount of his expens n strang. 
jthat, in stating the accountin this ca y should 
j have omitted. as it did, to credit the penses; a credit 
|so manifestly required both by s ge and express 
lauthority. A review of the circumstances will account 
ifor this omission. Lget it be recollected that Colonel L: 
jrens himse if never calle l fi r ] ay, eithe ras a sold er ol 
[0 8 mane ster. He had some resources of his own; | ad 
reer in the liberality of his opulent father; on 
ire Ww Su h was th cast of h Milt l, that pe ary 
| matters wer eneath his thoughts—he thought only i 
| hae ived only, for his country l for glory. On his 
lfrom France, his only petition to Congress was, to 
a Lto rn to his commar t] \ il 
return; and soon aft in the afl e *¥ L 
ithe distinguished part i is 1 ‘ H 
Ithence 1 ired to tl tandard off Ger Gi 
| engaged e battles of 1 - nw i 
! eallantry us spirit laid hi ' t 
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terminated the short but brilliant career of the heroic 
Laurens. At this time, his only child was an infant, in a 
foreign land, and doubly an orphan, the mother having 
previously deceased. His father, the venerable Henry 
Laurens, was a prisoner inthe Tower of London. Then 
there was no one to, exhibit and solicit the claim of the 
unfortunate orphan. On the return of the father, after 
his captivity, and after performing his illustrious share in 
the great peace-mission to France, among his son’s papers 
he found not a scrap of any account cither against or with 
the Government. He knew not how his affairs stood with 
the Government, whether as final debtor or creditor; he 
only knew that he had made him large advances. In this 
situation, he preferred a memorial to Congress upon the 
subject—not making any claim, but referring the case to 
that body, to be disposed of according to their own sense 
of justice. The memorial was committed; the committee 
reported; and the resolution which I have before recited, 
was adopted upon the report. The resolution, we have 
seen, established the principle by which the settlement of 
the case was to be made, and which principle embraced 
this claim. This was in 1784. The Government not 
being in funds, nothing more was done in the case till 
1790, when the new Government began the work of 
liquidating and providing for the claims of the public 
creditors. Then the statement of the account in this case 
was made. The expenses of this mission were not credited, 
because no account of them, owing to the circumstances 
which I have detailed, had been furnished to the Govern- 
ment. The statement was made upon the evidence as it 
existed in the Treasury Department; it did not embrace a 
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carried out, nor reckoned, in reckoning up the credits. 
The report then makes the gross sum—the amount of the 
expenses, together with the amount of these errors— 
$7,542 41. 

This report puts the claim upon the common footing of 
debts then due from the United States, and provides for it 
accordingly; allowing the same interest that was paid to 
the other public creditors, neither more nor less. It 
appears to me that this principle is the principle which 
ought to govern in this case. These expenses, paid by 
Colonel Laurens, were paid for the United States; and 
they were as substantially a loan to the United States, as 
ifthe money had been paid into the treasury of the United 
States, and a loan office certificate had been taken there- 
for. He was to all intents and purposes a public creditor 
to that amount; and to pay interest to the other public 
creditors, and to refuse it to him, would be an act, as it 
appears to me, of gross partiality; would be an outrage 
upon every sentiment of equal justice—and, I may add, 
of national justice, too; for these very expenses, so far as 
they were advances made by his father, (and they mostly 
were such,) became a debt on interest against him, and 
the amount, both principal and interest, have been de- 
ducted from the portion of his daughter. Colonel Lau 
rens then loaned this money to the United States, for 
which he paid interest; he asks a return of that loan, not 
with the same interest, but with a less interest, much less. 
I say he-——but I mean his orphan child, who speaks in his 
name. Were he living, and now here, I think it probabl 
he would not speak—he was too magnanimous--too care. 
less of every thing but virtuous fame, and too much 


credit for these expenses, because as to them the treasury | absorbed in that pursuit; and building fame, as he did, on 


had no evidence. 


It is apparent that Henry Laurens, the|services and sacrifices to his country, I think it probable 


father, was under the mistake that the expenses could not}that if his country did not think of this debt to him, he 
be claimed, because among his son’s papers he found no} would never speak to put her in mind of it; but, like his 


account, no charge of them against the Government. I 
say it is apparent, because, though he complained of the 
statement as made by the treasury, he did not complain of 
it on this ground. 


|brother in arms and compatriot, Hamilton, he would place 
I this claim upon the justice of his country, as a resource 
' |for them for whom nature had bound him to provide. It 
And in his memorial, before referred }is pleasing to reflect that the distinguished and disinterest 


to, he states that he did not know whether his son meant |ed patriot, in this country at least, has this resource, and 
to make any claim. But surely this mistake, as it does not /may look to it with confidence—of which the proofs ar: 
affect the justice, so it ought not to affect the validity of} many and illustrious. I hope this case may furnish another 


































this claim. The Government owes it to itself, it owes it 
to its own honor, not to profit by this mistake; especially 
to the prejudice of an orphan, and more especially to the 
orphan of such a parent. 

The amount of these expenses, at least the amount re- 
ported, was $7,335 86. 
the last session agree in this. The data on which this 
The whole of this amount he received, while in France, 
on this mission, by drafts from his father, and by an order 
from Doctor Franklin, except a small sum he received 
from the superintendent.of finance, Robert Morris, in 
toston, on his arrival there from his mission--a small sum, 
to enable him to return to his command in the army. It 
willbe found that any reasonable estimate of the necessary 
disbursements for himself and suite will carry the amount 
at least to that sum. 
other parallel cases, the same conclusion will result. On 
embarking for France, he must have tuken funds with 
him, which were all exhausted, but of which no notice is 
taken in the estimate reported. We may be sure, then, 
that this sum falls within the limits of his actual expenses, 
at least that it does not transcend them. 

There is another claim, but to a small amount, growing 
out of errors in the account 


as stated by the treasury. 


These errors are apparent to inspect on on the face of 


the account. One is an item to which the ile of depre- 
ciation was applied, when that item was a special credit 
due from the United States. The.amount of this error 
is $101 85. Th » other is an item of « lit Mm the ac- 


count, amounting to $104 70, | } mount is { 


This report and the report of 


And, collated with the expenses in} 


There are many “ircumstances in this case, which might 
be alluded to, recommending this claim to favor, but, 


| perhaps, addressing themselves to our feelings rather than 
{ ° 
|to our reason; these, I therefore omit, and content myself 


with stating and explaining, as I have done, those grounds 
only which appear to me to establish the justice of the 


}claim, and which will control my vote. 
conclusion is founded, seem to me entirely satisfactory. | 


Mr. KANE, in answer to the gentleman from Virginia, 


; . . . ° 
went into a full explanation of the grounds on which the 


claim rested, and maintained that it was clearly shown 


\from the acts of Congress, that the present claim was 


justly due, and that it had never been paid; explained the 
reasons why it had been delayed till the present day— 


| which delay he considered no sufficient reason why justice 


should not finally be awarded in the same manner as it 
had been to other public ministers at the same period. 
Mr. HAYNE answered some of the objections of those 
opposed to the claim, and explained the reason why the 
former committee, to which it had been referred, had re 
ported favorably, and why the Senate were almost unani 
mous against the report. It was not because they doubted 
the justice of the claim, but because they differed with 
the committee in the amount justly due. Mr. H. went 
into an earnest argument in favor of the claim, and of the 
distinguished services and magnanimity of Colonel Lau 
rens, whom he represented to have sacrificed not only his 
fortune, but his life, in the defence of his country, at a 
period when, of all others, those sacrifices and patriotic 
It was from the very circun 
stance of his patriotic and disinterested devotedness to t! 
which he had embraced, that the claim was yet 


services were most necded, 
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unpaid; for c chil Laurens had, in his zeal for liberty a 


refused to demand the payment for his services, and fell 
a sacrifice to that cause, without leaving a claim upon the 
Government, or even a statement of his expenditures. 

The question therefore now was, whether Congress 
should refuse justice to aa orphan child, because the 
father had too much magnanimity to demand it. He trust- 
ed not. 

At the suggestion of Mr. EWING, the bill was then laid 
on the table for the present. 


Tuurspay, January 19. 


Soon after meeting, the Senate went into executive | 
busine ss, and remained with closed doors until 4 o’clock; 
and then adjourned. 


Fuipay, January 20. 
BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Mr. BENTON rose toask leave to introduce the follow- 
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poration, to examine into the regularity of its preceedings, 
and to take cognizance of the infractions of its charter; and 
this right has become a duty, since the very tribunal se- 


\lected by the charter to try these infractions had tried 


this very question, and that without the formality of a 
scire facias, or the presence of the adverse party, and had 
given judgment in favor of the corporation; a decision 
which he {Mr. B.] was compelled, by the strongest con- 
victions of “his judgment, to consider both as extra-judicial 
and erroneous. 

The resolution, continued Mr. B., which I am asking 
leave to bring in, expresses its own object. It declares 
against the legality of these orders, as a curnreNcy. Itis 





ithe currenc y which Larraign. I make no inquiry, for [ 
will not embarrass my subject with irrelevant and imma- 
terial inquiries—I make no inquiry into the modes of con- 
tract and payment which are permitted, or not permitted, 


|to the Bank of the United States, in the conduct of its 


private dealings and individual transactions. My business 
lies with the currency; for, between public currency and 


ing resolution, of which he had given notice some days private dealings, the ‘charter of the bank has made a dis- 


zo, Viz. 

A joint re solution declaratory of the meaning of the char-| 
ter of the 
the paper currency to be issued by the bank. 


Be it resolved by tie Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of . Imerica in Congress assembled, That 
the paper currency, in the for m of orde rs, drawn by the 
presidents of the offices “ d is scount and deposite on th 

cashier of the Bank of the United States, is not authorized | 
by any thing contained in ia pe and that the said 


| tine tion, and that founded in the nature of things, as broad 


jas lines can draw, and as clear as words can express. 


Sank of the United States on the subject of| The currency concerns the public; and the soundness of 
k it 


that currency is taken under the particular guardianship 
of the charter; a special code of law is enacted for it: pri- 
|vate dealings concern individuals; and it is for individuals, 
jin making their bargains, to take care of their own inte- 
rests. The charter of the Bank of the United States has 


¢/authorized, but not regulated, certain private dealings of 


| the as it is full and explicit upon the regulation of cur- 
|rene . Upon this distinction I take my stand. I establish 


currency is, and is hereby declared to be, illegal; and| my self upon the broad and clear distinction which reason 


that the same ought to be suppressed. 

Mr. BENTON rose to ask leave to bring in his promis-j}c 
ed resolution on the state of the currency. He said he 
had given his notice for the leave he was about to ask, 
without concerting or consulting with any member of the| 
Senate. The object of his resolution was judicial, not 
political; and he had treated the Senators, not as counsel- 
lors, but as judge s. He had conversed with no one, nei- 
ther friend nor adversary; not through conte mpt of coun- 


makes, and the charter sanctions. I arraign the curren- 
cy! lL eschew all inquiry into the modes of making bar- 
gains for the sale or purchase of bills of exchange, buying 
and selling gold or silver bullion, building houses, hiring 
officers, clerks, and servants, purchasing necessaries, or 
| laying in supplies of fuel and stationery. 
A preliminary inquiry might have been resorted to, and 
|was for some time intended, to know from the bank direc- 
|tory whether these orders were issued as a currency un- 


sel, or fear of opposition, but from a just and r igorous re-}der the charter, and what exemptions were claimed for 


rard to decorum and propriety. His own opinion had 
cen made up through the cold, unadulterated process of 
legal researc h; and he had done nothing, and would do 
nothing, to prevent, or hinder, any other Senator from 
making up his opinion in the same way. It was a case in| 
which politi cs, especially partisan politics, could find no 
place; and in the progress of which every Senator would 
feel himself retiring into the judicial office—becoming one 
of the judices selecti-and searching into the stores of 
his own legal knowledge, for the judgment and the rea- 
ms of the judgment which he must give in this great 
cause, in which a nation is the party on one side, and 
reat moneyed corporation on the other. He [Mr. B.] be- 
lieved the currency, against which his resolution was 
directed, to be illegal and dangerous; and so believing, 
t had long been his determination to bring the question of | 
its legality before the Senate and the people; and that 
without regard to the powerful resentment, to the effects 
of which he might be exposing himself. He had adopted | 
‘form of a de claratory resolution, because it was in- 


adel to declare the true sense of the charter upon ay" 


disputed point. He made his resolution joint in its cha-| 
racter, that it might have the action of both Houses of Con- 
gress, and single in its obje ct, that the main design might | ‘ 
hot be embarrassed with minor propositions. The form of | 
the re oe gave him a right to state his feasons for ask- 


ing 


5 ave to bring it in; the importance of it required | § 
hose reasons to be clearly stated. 


its rights and its dutiés. It is the right of the Senate and | 
House of Re presentatives, as the founder of the bank cor- | 
Vou. VIU.—8 


|them from the restrictions provided in the charter, for a 
currency of promissory notes. But this preliminary in- 
|quiry has become unnecessary. A decision has been made 
jin a high branch of the feral judiciary—the United 
| States’ circuit court in Philadelphia-—affirming the legality 
j of this + of currency, and stating the exemptions 
claimed for it; and this decision has been received with a 
degree of approbation by the bank directory, which an- 
nounces it to be accordant with their own opinions. In- 
quiry of the directory is, therefore, unnecessary. A re- 
sort to the opinion of the court, and that opinion has been 
authoritatively published, may be considered as the answer 
of the bank, and, what is far more material, as the law of 
the land until reversed. 

Here is the opinion, that part of it which relates to 
ithese orders as a currenc y; for I omit all that relates to 
| the trial of the prisoner for the counterfeiting one of these 
jor lers: 

} ** The only restriction on the issuing of any paper is in 
|* the proviso to the 12th fundamental artic le in the 11th 
|* section of the charter. The bank can make no bill obli- 
|* gatory, or of credit, under its seal, for the payment of 
‘less sum than five thousand dollars; the bills or notes 
issued by order of the corporation, signed by the presi- 
‘ dent and cashier, are made as bi nding and obli gatory on 
i« the bank as those of private persons, but all th .eir bills 
and notes must be payable on demand, unless of a sum 


The Senate, also, hs as | * not less than one hundred dollars, and payal ble to order; 


‘none of these restraints apply to an order or check; the 
* notes or bills alluded to are such as contain a promise to 


i 





i 
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* pay money, and the bills obligatory are such only as are 


* under seal, and for sums not less than five thousand 
* dollars. 


* * * * * 


** The bank is left free to contract debts by any other 
* mode than by their promissory note or an obligation un- 
‘ der seal, with no other limitation than is contained in the 
* 8th fundamental article, which is merely as to amount, 
* the only effect of which is not to exempt the bank from 
$ liability’ for the excesses, but to make the directors, un- 


‘der whose administration it shall happen, personally | 
* liable. 


* * * * * 


** The act of establishing a branch is, per se, the crea-| 
tion of an agency; it is an authority not only to the extent| 
of the regulations under which the agent acts, but to the| 
extent of all acts and transactions of the officers of the| i 
branches, which the bank have been in the habit of! 
adopting and confirming, on the same principle that in-| 
* dividuals are liable on the contracts of their wives and} 
* servants, who have been permitted to deal on their credit 
* and in their names; or a merchant, whose clerk is in the 
habit of writing letters, signin® notes, bills, and checks 
in his name, though without any written or express au-| 
thority, by the adoption and recognition of which he 
authorizes the public to consider his clerk as his agent, 
‘ authorized to do in future what he has been in the habit 
‘of doing with his knowledge and assent. It would be 
strange indeed that the bank should not be liable for 
checks or orders, drawn by its agents, at their own branches, | 
which not only form a very important item in the curren-| 
ey of the country and the operation of the branches, but| 
which the bank have, for years, daily ratified and sanc-| 
‘ tioned by their payment: the uniform course of business| 
transacted between the bank and its branches furnishes! 
such a strong legal inference and presumption of its being | 
authorized by the regulations under which the y have been| 
established, that the burden of proof to the contrary is| 
clearly thrown on the bank, or any other person who| 
would attempt to show that the paper was not obligatory} 
upon them. It would be a severe reflection on the bank | 
to suppose that they would for a moment refuse payment | 
of these checks and orders; and our system of jurispru-| 
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‘dence would deserve little of public respect or confi- Ir 
* dence, if the law would not coerce it. It 
* * * ® * 

** By the 17th article, the bank is bound to pay in gok 1] 
+ 


and silver all its notes, bills, and obligations, and all de- 
* posites in the bank or its offices; and the proviso enacts, 
* that Congress may enforce and regulate the payment of| 
‘ other debts under the same pen: ulties as are prescribed 
‘ for the refusal to pay its notes, bills 
* posites. 


* * 


5, obligations, and de- 


* * * 


‘The mode in which the bank contracts a deb 
* shape it assumes, or the places where contracted, is of 
‘no unportance. The offices being its agents, the debts 
‘contracted by them become the debts of the carpora-| 
‘ tion, imposing a duty to pay them, which may be done at 
‘ or by the branches or the bank. If the payment is made 
‘in coin, the debt is extinguished; if made by a draft, or- 


t, the 


‘der, or check, the debt remains until they are actually 
‘paid. Unless tl | « 

paid. nless the holder expressly takes them as pay- 
*ment, and at his own risk, they create a new duty or 


‘ obligation, which the bank is as much bound to pe rform 
“as the old one for which it is intended to make satisfac- 
‘tion. It is a matter of mutual convenience, whether the 
‘old debt or duty shall be extinguished by payment or} 
‘taking paper, whether in their promissory “notes of the 
* bank, or orders or checks drawn upon it. They may be 

‘in large drafts or orders for remittance, or small ones for 
* currency or circulation, and in any furm, with or without| 
‘ ornaments, devices, or marks. 
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‘in these partiecie, 8, the notes of the sb 3 is immaterial, 
‘ their substance and legal effect are the same; they create a 
‘ new debt or duty, obligatory on the bank. /t is bound 
‘ to honor all the paper which it issues or gets intocirculation 
* by its authority or agents.” 

After reading the extracts, Mr. B. continued. I take 
the substance"of this decision, Mr. President, to be-— 

That these branch bank orders are legal currency, 
under the charter of the Bank of the United States. 
2. That the bank may lawfully issue this description of 
currency to the whole amount of its capital stock. 
That this currency is free from every regulation, 
eee limitation, and provision, contained in the 

charter, except the single limitation as to the maximum 
amount to be issued, to wit, thirty-five millions of dollars 

4. That the bank may employ ‘what agents she pleases 
in signing and issuing this currency. 

I take this to be the substance of the decision. Justice 
to that decision, and the fair conducting of my own argu 
ment, will require me to examine the grounds upon w hich 
These grounds are found in two ; 


Pe 


3. 


| clauses of the charter; one clause in the 18th section; the 
»| other in the 8th fundamental article of the constitution of 


the bank. The penal clause in the 
counterfeiting ‘checks or orders,” and the phrase ** othe: 
contract,” in the 8th fundamental article, comprise those 
grounds. J will examine each in its turn; but must first 
make a stand in the name of all that is safe and sure in the 
administration of law, protesting, as 1 do hereby protest, 
against going into a penal section, or into the construction 
of a phrase, to find a power to issue currency, and that 
without restrictions, when the charter had given ‘that power 
in the preper place in express words, and subject to nu 
merous and vital restrictions. I make this protest, not 
from the least apprehension of finding in a penal clause 
or inthe construction ofa detached phrase, the great powe: 
for the exercise of which the bank was created, that of i 
suing a paper currency to the people of these States, bu' 
as an act of justice to the constitution of the bank, to it 
cautious prohibitory pre amble, and to its seventeen funda 
mental articles. I make it in the name and upon the 
behalf of the lawful rights of other parts of the charte 
Let us now proceed to the ex: amination ; and, first, let u 

ead this 18th section, the whole of it, as the only fair way 
to find its meaning. 

“Sec. 18. If any person shall falsely make, forge 
‘counterfeit, or cause or procure to be falsely made, fore ged, 
‘or counterfeited, or w illingly aid or assist in falsely mak 
‘ing, forging, or counterfeiting, any bill or note in imitatic 
‘of,or purporting to be a billor note 1ssuey py onvER of | 
‘ president, directors, and company of the said hank, any 
‘ order or check ox the said bank or corporation, or any cas! 
‘ier thereof; or shall falsely utter, or cause or procure 
* be falsely uttered, or willingh aid or assist in falsely alte? 

‘ing, any ‘bill or note ISSUED BY ORDER of the pu nt, ¢ 
‘reclars, and con npany of the said bank, on any order or c/ 
‘oN the said bank, or ec orporation, or any cashier iene of 
‘ or shall pass, utter, or publish, as true, any false, forged 
‘or counterfeited dH or note purporting to be a bill ori 
‘issvED ny onven of the president, directors, and compe 
‘ the said bank, on any false, forged, or counterfeited or 
‘or check vron the said bank ne or any cas! 

hereof, knowing the same to be falsely forged or c 

‘ terfeited; or shall pass, utter, or publi sh, or attem] 

‘pass, utter, or publish, as true, any falsely altered / 
‘note issuED BY onvER Of the pre sident, directors, and 
‘pany of the said bank, ox any falsely altered order 
‘check on the said bank or corporation, or any cas 
‘thereof, knowing the same to falsely altered, with inte! 
‘tion to defraud the said corporation, or any other bi 
‘politic, or person; or shall sell, utter, or deliver 
‘cause to be uttered, or delivered, any forged 1 
‘counterfeit Dill or nofe issuED BY ORDER of the president 
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< directors of the said dank, knowing the same to be false, 
‘forged, or counterfeited, every ‘such person shall be 

‘ deemed and adjudged guilty of felony, and being there- 
‘of convicted by due course of law, st hall be sentenced,” 
®&e. 

I do deny, Mr. President, that any power, of any kind, 
is given to the bank by this section. It isa mere provi- 
sion to punish the violation of existing rights. So far as 
the issues of bills or notes are mentioned, it is a recital of} § 
what the bank was authorized to do in the 12th funda- 
mental article of its constitution; so far as checks and or- 
cdlers are mentioned, it is a recital of the pre-existing right | ‘ 
which every depositor possesses. The object of the 
section is to prov ide for the security of existing rights; 
namely, the chartered right of the bank to issue bills or 
notes, and the inherent right of depositors to draw for 
their own money. ‘This is the object of the section; and 
the violation of either of these rights is made felony. Both 
rights are protected, but they are not granted; neither are | 
they confounded. ‘Ihe distine tion is clear between them, 
between the currency which is to issue from the bank, 
and the orders which are to be drawnuponit. The sepa- 
ration is complete, the contrast is perfect, the antithesis is 
regular, the contradistinction is manifest, between these 
two classes of paper. ‘The whole frame of the section, 
the structure of every member of the long sentence which 
composes it, the natural and obvious meaning of every 


word in eve ry sentence, establishes and defends this clear} 


and emphatic distinction. Five times in five different 
members of the sentence, the ;: 
the same order of construction, and the same 
of words, regularly occur. Five 
the distinction is set up, 


times the line is drawn, 
between the bills or notes which 


and orders which are to be drawn upon it. The two} 
classes of paper are ke ea distinct, ) cannot be con- 
founded. Let any gentleman try. vet himinclude, ifhe 
can, the words ‘*checks and orders” under the action of] 


the verb which governs the i issuing of the bills or notes of} ings whicl h have no peculiar plates, 


the bank. The thing cannot be done. It is a grammati- 
cal impossibility. I repeatit, the clear, undoubted object 
of the section is, not to grant powers, but to protect rights, 
Its object is penal, not concessive; to punish, not to grant. 
This is my view, Mr. President, of the 18th se ction. 
Does any gentieman doubt the correctness of that view? 
Then let him follow me into the next section--the 19th— 
still occupied with the crime of counterfe iting, and taking 
up the inchoate class of offences involved in the process 
of perpetrating the crime. ‘he authorized currency of 
all banks, in all countries, is protected from the process, 
from the progressive course, of being counterfeited, as 
well as from the consummation of the crime itself; but this 
protection is never extended to private and individual 
A man is punished for having in his possession, 
with intent to use it unlawfully, the plate from which bank 
notes are struck, the notes themselves in blank, and even 
the kind of psx ‘per W hich is used for bank notes. Not so 
in the case of private or individual writings. The reason 
is obvious. Banks have peculiar plates and paper for 
their notes which are to constitute currency; neither in- 
divi iduals, nor banks, have any - ing peculiar for their 
private and individual writings. The plate and paper with 
which a bank note is to be counterfeited, can be known 
and identified as such; the goose quill pen, the common 
types, and the common writing paper, which are used for 
iil the ordinary transactions of life, canndt be known or 
lentified. Upon this distinction turns all the law upon 
he sul bj ct of punishing the inchoate offence of counter- 
ting; upon this distinction turns the 19th section of the 
Charter; upon this distinction it is that the currency of the 
bank, its bills or notes, are 
being counterfeit 
al 


t 
tors 


papers. 


t} 


ed, and the orders and checks of deposi- 


unnotice d. Listen to the sect mn). 





same form of expression, the blanks, the paper, for their imitation, may be paraded 
repetition|in the face of the world. 


| 


are to be issued by order of the bank, and the chec ks| or to arrest their persons. 


protected from the process of| ‘ 


Inited States. [Senare. 













































































, if any person shall make or engrave, or cause or pro- 
‘cure to be made or engraved, or “shall have in his pos- 
* session or custody, any metallic plate, engraved after 
‘the similitude of any plate from which any notes or bills 
‘issued by the said corporation shall have been’ printed, 
‘ with intent to use such plate, or to cause or procure the 
* same to be used, in forging or counterfeiting any of the 
‘notes or bills issued by the said corporation; or shall have 
in his custody or possession any BLANK nole or notes, bill 

‘ or bills, engraved and printed after the similitude of any 
‘notes or bills issued by the said coporation, with intent to 
use such blanks, or cause or suffer the same to be used, 
‘in forging or counterfeiting any of the nofes or bills issued 
‘by the said corporation; or shall have in his custody 
‘ Possession any paper adapted to the making of bank ae 
‘or bills, and similar to the paper upon which any nofes or 
‘ bills of the said corporation shall have been issued, with intent 
‘to use such paper, or cause or suffer the same to be used, 
‘in forging or counterfeiting any of the notes or bills issued 
‘by the said corporation, every such person, being there- 
‘of convicted by due course of law, shall be sentenced, 
ke.” 
What fatuity, or unkindness, in the framers of this char- 
ter! What inattention to this constructive currency, creat- 
ed in the 18th section, and abandoned in the 19th! Eight 
times the bills or notes, issued by order of the bank, are 
named and protected. Eight times the checks and orders 
are passed over without a word. No protection for them 
against the process of being counterfeited. The plates, 


The whole process may be 
carried on in the face of the bank; and no legal authority 
to interrupt the forgers, to seize their unfinished work, 
Can any thing be more em- 
| phatic of the sense of the Congress which framed the 
charter? Could words be more expressive than this si- 
lence? Could a positive declaration fix these checks and 
orders more completely i in the class of those private writ- 
no blanks, no pecu- 
liar paper? 
The second ground on which the court relied, is the 
phrase, ‘*other contract,” as used in the 8th fundamental 
article of the constitution of the bank. In resorting to 
this phrase, the court has at least got into the right chap- 
ter, but missed the verse; it has got into the constitution; 
it has got among the seventeen articles; but it has not got 
tothe article which grants powers, but the one which re- 
cites, and that for the purpose of limitation, the powers 
which are elsewhere expressly granted. ‘To crown this 
error, the court has again had recourse to construction, 
and has given an import and meaning to the phrase “other 
contract,”’? which it cannot be made to endure, either in 
common parlance, nor in legal acceptation, nor without 
reducing the rest of the charter to a blank. We will 
read the article. 
‘*The total amount of debts which the said corpora- 
‘tion shall at any time owe, whether by bond, bill, note, or 
‘other contract, over and above the debt or debts due 
‘for money deposited in the bank, shall not exceed the 
*sum of 35,000,000 dollars, unless the contracting of any 
‘ greater debt shall have been previously authorized by the 
‘United States. In case of excess, the directors under 
‘whose administration it shall happen shall be liable for 
‘the same in their natural and private capacities; and an 
‘action of debt maay; in such case, be brought against 
‘them or any of them, them or any of their heirs, exe- 
‘cutors, or administrators, in any court of record in the 
‘United States or either of them, by any creditor or 
‘creditors of the said corporation, and may be prosecuted 
‘to judgment and execution, any condition, covenant, 
contract, or agreement, to the contrary notwithstand- 
‘ing. But this prov ision shall not be construed to exempt 
‘the said corporation, or the lands, tenements, goods, or 
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* chattels of the same from being also liable for, and|prentices to the law. What is a contract? The books 
* chargeable with, the said excess. Such of the said directors | tell us it is anagreement, upon a sufficient consideration, 
* as may have been absent when the said excess was con-| to do, or not to do, a particular thing. Now, bring these 
‘tracted or created, or who may have dissented from the} orders to the test of this definition; and for that purpose 
‘resolution or act whereby the same was so contracted or | let us read one: 


‘created, may respectively exonerate themselves from **Cashier of the Bank of the United States, 
‘ being so liable, by ronruwiru giving notice of the fact, | ‘ Pay to Jas. L. Smith, or order, five dollars. 

“and of their anseNcE or DIssENT, to the President of the * Office of discount and deposite in Utica, 
‘United States, and to the stockholders at a general ‘The 3d day of September, 1831. 
‘meeting, which they shall have power to call for that ‘JOHN B. LEVING, President 

* purpose.” *N. V. Gnuazien, Cashier.” 


What is the meaning of this article? Is it to grant au-| And on the back these words: 
thority to the bank to make bonds, issue bills or notes, and} «* Pay to the bearer. 
form other contracts? No, sir; authority to doall these things 
iselsewhere granted, namely, in the 12th fundamental arti-| Here is no agreement, sir! 
cle, to make bondsand issue bills or notes; in the tenth sec-| or understood; no promise or undertaking to do, or not to 
tion, to form other contracts in dealing and trading in| do, any thing whatever. It is literally an order, such as 
bullion and bills of exchange; and in other places, to do} one neighbor gives to another, and governed by the same 
other things. The manifest object of this eighth section is|law. It is the very opposite of a contract, for it isa com 
to prohibit the bank from owing more debts, at one time, | mand; it is the opposite of a debt, for it implies the ex- 
on all these accounts, than the amount of the capital stock; | tinction of one. 
and to make the directors personally liable if they oats froma gentleman in Utica, whose name I cannot read, 
ceeded that amount. The words * other contract” was|to a gentleman in Philadelphia, who is not named at all, 
evidently intended to include the individual dealings of} to pay five dollars to Mr. Jas. L. Smith, or to the person he 
the bank; to add its private debts to its public ones; and|shall name. Call this a contract? If so, Mr. President, 
to limit the whole to the amount of its capital. Will any|those who studied law twenty-five years ago must burn 
person undertake to derive the right of the bank to make|their books, and recommence in the new school. ‘The 
bonds, and issue bills or notes, upon the recital of the| only species of contract that can attach to it isin the im 
names of these instruments in this eighth article, and then} phed one which the law creates between the giver and 
argue that they are free from all limitations, except the| receiver of the order; and that is an implied promise, on 
single one as to maximum amountJound in that article’ the part of the giver, that he will pay it if the cashier in 
Certainly not, and yet this would be the precise mode of] Philadelphia does not, provided the receiver of the order 
reasoning with respect to the phrase ‘‘ other contract,” if it| will lose no time in going after the money, and bringing 
is to be treated as a grant of power, instead of a reference | the order back if he does not get it. , 
to the various contracts for bullion, bills of exchange,| I object to these orders as coming under the phrase in 
buildings, salaries, expenses, &c., which the bank was|/the eighth article, because they are issued from branch 
elsewhere authorized to make, and for the form or terms| banks, and by the presidents of these banks, while the 
of which contracts the charter nowhere made any re-| words and the tenor of the eighth article require the whole 
gulations or provisions. I repeat it, bonds, bills, or notes, | of the debts which are there referred to; those by ‘ other 
are merely recited in thisarticle for the purpose of adding | contract,” as well as those by bond, bill, or note, to be 
a new limitation and a new penalty; reference to other con-| contracted by the directors of the parent bank in person. 
tracts is made for the purpose of including them in the| Observethe words. T’he directors under whose administra- 
same limitation, and subjecting them to the same penalty. | ion the excess may happen; the exception in favor of those 
This is the construction which satisfies the phrase; which] who shall have been absent when the excess was contracted, 
gives ita full and natural operation, and that without con-| the further exception in favor of those who dissented from the 
flicting with any other part of the charter, much less re-| resolution which created the excess; and the qualification of 
ducing all the rest to a blank. both exceptions to a notice forthwith to be given to the Presi 

I have given to this phrase, Mr. President, the meaning | dent of the United States and to the stockholders of such dis 
which fairly and naturally belongs to it, and which har-| sent or absence: all these expressions refer to the directors 
monizes it with every other part of the charter. This is} of the parent bank, and imply personal presence at thi 
what the books tell us itis the duty of courts to do in con-| formation of every contract, at the creation of every debt, 
struing statutes. I will now take three specific objec-| those by “other contract,” as well as those by bond, bill, and 
tions to the courts’ construction, and show it to be erro-| note, which enters into the aggregate mass of the thirty 
neous in every point of view in which it can be examined. | five millions, which the bank, at any one time, may ow: 

1. Lobject to it because it authorizes an issue ef currency| According to the opinion of the court, not only a part, 
wpon construction. The issue of currency, sir, was the|but the whole of these thirty-five millions may be co 
great and main business for which the bank was created, | tracted by agents, scattered all over the Union. ‘Thi 
and which it is, in the twelfth article, expressly autho-| whole currency of the bank may be issued by Tom, Dick, 
rizedto perform; and IT cannot pay so poor a compliment] and: Harry; and if they issue a thousand millions instead of 
to the understandings of the eminent men who framed that] thirty-five, why, the directors are not responsible; th 
charter, as to suppose that the y left the main business of | corporators are not responsible; the United States of 
the bank to be found, by construction, in an independent | Ame rica are not responsible; the assets of the bank onl) 
phrase, and that phrase to be found but once in the whole] are liable; and who ever heard of assets in a broken bank 
charter. {I cannot compliment their understandings with| The opinion of the court, that agents may issue currency, 
the supposition that, after having authorized and defined |and create these thirty-five millions of debt, is at war not 
a currency, and subjected it to numerous restrictions, they | only with the words and tenor of the eighth article, but 


JAS. L. SMITH.” 


No consideration expressed 


It is a mandate, and that an imperious 














had left open the door to the issue of another sort of cur-| with the whole tenor of the entire charter. By that instru 
rency, upon construction, which should supersede the kind| ment, the great business of issuing currency is confided to 
they had prescribed, and be free from eve ry restriction tol the directors of the parent bank. Itis a personal trust 
which the prescribed curtency was subject. | which they cannot devolve upon agents. ‘There isa p 

2. T object to the courts’ assumption that these orders| sonal liability attached to the abuse of that trust, of which 
are contracts; and this objection leads to a definition, and | the y cannot divest themselves. Mhese directors are to be 


to the recollection of our carly reading, when were | not 


’ ap-| numerous, less than twenty-five One-fifth of the 
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number must pass the ordeal of this Senate upon the no- 
mination of the President of the United States. The 
whole of them must be stockholders. Here is something 
like responsibility. Not so with the president and direc- 
tors of the branch banks. They may be but seven in num- 
ber, and four of thema quorum. None of them required 
to be stockholders; none to pass this body. The Presi- 
dent of the United States has no voice in their appoint- 
ment or removal. They are breath in the nostrils of the 
Philadelphia directors. One breath they are made; an- 
other they are gone. And upon these evanescent and 
shadowy beings the power of issuing a national currency 
is to be devolved! 

This finishes, Mr. President, the examination which I 
have felt it proper to make into the grounds of the de- 
cision pronounced by the federal court in Philadelphia. 
I will now take up the constitution of the bank, and bring 
this constructive currency to the ordeals of prohibitions, 
as well as of the grants to be found in that instrument. 
The Congress of 1816 gave to the Bank of the United 
States a constitution, with a preamble to it, and seventeen 
fundamental articles in it; and if the bank has construed 
itself out of this congressional constitution, it may seem to 
some to be anact of retributive justice on the Congress for 
construing itself out of the constitution of the United 
States to give a constitution to the bank. We will see. 
The preamble stands at the head of the cleventh section, 
and runs thus: 

**'The following rules, restrictions, limitations, and pro- 

‘visions, shall form and be fundamental articles of the 
‘ constitution of the said corporation.” 
_ This preamble is sufficiently expressive of the inten- 
tion of Congress to bind the bank, and to regulate its con-| 
duct, a difficult task, I admit, but bravely attempted by} 
the Congress of 1816. We pass over many regulations) 
to come to the main article, the 12th, which applies to 
the currency, and which we will read: 

**'The bills, obligatory and of credit, under the seal of 
‘the said corporation, which shall be made to any person 
‘or persons, shall be assignable by endorsement there- 
*upon, under the hand or hands of such person or per- 
“sons, and his, her, or their executors or administrators, 
‘and of his or their assignee or assignees, and so as abso- 
‘lutely to transfer and vest the property thereof in each| 
“and every assignee or assignees successively, and to ena-| 
‘ble such assignee or assignees, and his, her, or their 
“executors, or administrators, to maintain an action there-/ 
‘upon, in his, her, or their own name or names: Provided, 
* That said corporation shall not make any bill obligatory, 
(or of credit, or other obligation under its seal, for the 

payment of a less sum than five thousand dollars. And 
“the Bits or Noerrs which may be issusp by onper of 
‘the said corporation, signed by the presipent, and coun- 
4 tersigned by the principal casu1en or TREASURER there- 
Ol, PROMISING THE PAYMENT OF MONEY to any person or 
, Persons, his, her, or their orper, or to nearer, alihough 
_ not under the seal of the said corporation, shali be BINDING 
and OBLIGATORY upon the same, in like manner, and 
: with like force and effect, as upon any PRIVATE PERSON, 
_if issued by him, her, or them, in his, her, or their na- 
, PURAL capacity or capacities, and shall be assignable and 
3 negotiable in like manner as if they were so issued by 
such private person or persons; that is to say, those which 
Shall be payable to any person or persons, his, her, or their 
ORDER, shall be assignable by endorsement in like manner 
and with tke errecr as rornten bills of exchange now 
are; and those which are payable to BEARER Shall be as- 
‘signable and negotiable by pexivery only: 


_ hotes for the payment of a sum not less than one hundred 
dollars each, and payable to the order of some person or 
* persons; which bills or notes it shall be lawful for said cor- 
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‘ poration to make payable at any time not exceeding sixty 
‘days from the date thereof.” : 
This is the article, Mr. President, which authorizes the 
Bank of the United States to make bonds to individuals, 
and to issue a currency to the public. ‘This is the article 
which prescribes the manner in which the assents of the 
numerous individuals who compose the corporation shall 
be expressed, and their corporate effects bound for the 
payment of money. ‘This article establishes two species 
of paper securities; first, bonds under the common seal 
of the corporation; secondly, bills or notes signed and 
countersigned by named officers. Thus sealed, or signed, 
the article declares these securities to be binding and 
obligatory on the corporation; and other articles go on to 
attach a multitude of limitations, restrictions, provisions, 
and penalties, all referring to these bonds, bills, or notes, 
by a precise allegation, and intended to guard their sol- 
vency, to secure the public in the safe handling of them, 
and to facilitate the recovery of their contents, with heavy 
damages, in the case of non-payment ondemand. I here 
remark, for the purpose of freeing a material part of this 
discussion from any ambiguity, that the bills or notes men- 
tioned in this article, and referred to throughout the char- 
ter, are one and the same thing. A bank bill, and a bank 
note, are equivalent terms in common parlance; they are 
the same thing in legal acceptation; they are the same in- 
strument insthe eye of the charter. They are created 
together, and created not as two things, but as one thing, 
having the same origin, the same qualities, and the same 
design. The bill or note (for the charter never once 
uses the phrase, bill and note) are to be issued by order 
of the president and directors, are to be for the payment 
of money, are to be signed by the same officers, are to be 
transferable in the same mode, are not to be on credit for 
a less sum than one hundred dollars, nor for a longer time 
than sixty days, and are subjected toa great variety of 
regulations and restrictions. The federal court in Phila- 
delphia pronounces these branch bank orders to be free 
from all the limitations, restrictions, and provisions which 
apply to bills or notes; and sodol. But the court pro- 
nounces these orders to be legal currency under the char- 
ter; I say they are not; and this is the question for the 
Senate and the American people to decide. I take the 
position, that every species of paper currency issued by 
the bank, upon the construction of words and phrases, 
found in, or out of, penal sections, and differing in form 
or substance from the paper currency prescribed in the 


112th fundamental article, or violating the rules and pro- 


visions to which that currency is subject, is unauthorized 
and illegal. 

How stand these branch bank orders under the enact- 
ments of this fundamental article?’ I leave out what re- 
lates to bonds in the first clause of the article, for they 
were evidently intended for large operations and special 
transactions, and confine my examination to the issue of 
currency under the second clause. Is this order a bill or 
note promising the payment of money’ It is not. Is it 
signed by the president of the bank, and countersigned 
by the principal cashier? It is not. Is it subject to the 
limitation which prevents a bill or note of less size than 
one hundred dollars to be on credit, and that for a longer 
time than sixty days’? It is not. Then it is condemned, 
utterly condemned, upon the words of the 12th funda- 
mental article. In the next place, how does it stand under 
the restrictions, limitations, and provisions which were to 
govern and control the prescribed currency of the bank’ 


| We will see, and that in detail; but, first, let us have 
Provided, 
* That all bills or notes so to be issued | y said corporation, 
‘shall be made payable on pvemanp, other than bills or| of the general powers of the bank. 


another quotation from another part of the bank charter. 

It is in the 7th section, at the end of the enumeration 
The section begins 
with creating the corporation, giving ita name, and enu- 


merating its powers; and, after along enumeration, uls 
words 
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** And, generally, todo and execute all and singular the] ing into existence since the year 1826. If any one says 
‘acts, matters, and things which to them it shall or may| they are included under the head of notes, then it will be 
‘appertain to do: subject, nevertheless, to the rules, re-| confessed that they have worn a name which is not their 
‘ gulations, restrictions, limitations, and provisions, here-|own, and that they are smuggled through the monthly 
‘inafter prescribed and declared.” returns in the ranks of a company to which they do not 
Now, Mr. President, it does seem to me that I have the|belong. The directors cannot give a weekly report of 
advocates of this branch bank currency at a point from|these orders; they can never tell how many are issued: 
which they cannot move, without first admitting that the| for the five and twenty branches may have issued five and 
issue of thirty-five millions of currency, for to that amount] twenty millions since the last return. But the great point 
the court says these orders may go, is not an act, is not a| is, that the bank is not obliged to return them, and that 
matter, is not a THING, APrERTAINING to the bank to do:]the Secretary of the Treasury has no right to inspect the 
for, unless they admit all this, they subject this currency| bank books to ascertain their quantity. It is this which 
to all the rules, regulations, restrictions, limitations, and| makes the test of the 17th article so fatal to their legality. 
provisions found in the charter after the 7th section; and} And now what becomes of the wisdom of the Congress 
to the ordeal of which it cannot be brought without utter| of 1816? What the value of these monthly statements? 
annihilation. This is not the age for admissions, but for! What the utility of this national sentinel, this standing 
argument after conviction rather. The progeny of Gold-| guard, this permanent supervisor, in the person of the 
smith’s schoolmaster is not yet extinct. I will not pause| Secretary of the Treasury, over the solvency of the bank? 
for admissions; but will proceed directly to annihilate this} All yain and nugatory. His vigilance may cease; his alarm 
currency by bringing it to some of the tests (a part onlv| bell may sleep; his deep and dismal focsin may never utter 
of what the charter contains) to which every act, every | her fearful, direful sound. He can no longer see the dis- 
matter, every thing, appertaining to the bank to do, must| proportion between the currency in circulation, and the 
be brought, and must stand, before its legality is admitted. | specie in the vaults. Countless millions of orders may 
The 15th fundamental article provides a guard for the| flow from the branches; their beggarly coffers may have 
safety of the public, which does not apply to these orders, | nothing to take them up; no returns to be made; no right 
and furnishes an argument against their legality as cur-| of inspection; no liability in the directors; no means for 
rency. We will read it. |the country to learn its danger, till the people are roused 
‘* The officer at the head of the Treasury Department} from their sleep by the convulsions of a nation in ruins— 
‘of the United States shall be furnished from time to|by the cries of national and individual bankruptcy—b) 
‘time, as often as he may require, not exceeding once a ithe explosions of a Mississippi scheme and a South Sea 
*‘ week, with statements of the amount of capital stock of! bubble. 
‘the said corporation, and of the debts due to the same; | I proceed to the application of another test. 
‘of the moneys deposited therein; of the Nores in cincv-| The 17th fundamental article contains a limitation on 
‘tation, and of the sercix in hand; andshall have a right |the minimum size of the nofes to be issued by the bank. 
‘to inspect such general accounts in the books of the |The object-of the limitation is obvious; it is to save the 
‘bank as shall relate to said statement: Provided, That|country from being afflicted with the pestiferous circula- 
‘this shall not be construed to imply a rig * of inspecting |tion of a paper currency below the amount of five dollars. 
‘the account of any private individual or individuals with | This is the article: 
*the bank.” | §*No note shall be issued of less amount than five dol- 
Mark, Mr. President, the phraseology of this important | lars.” 
article. The statement to which the Secretary of the | This is the article, the whole article, and nothing buf 
Treasury is entitled, extends to five points, each of them the article. Notes alone are mentioned. Why?’ Because 
essential to the solvency of the bank, and the security of|bank notes alone were to constitute the currency; the 
the public. ' jcurrency was the thing which concerned the public; 
1. The capital stock. land the public was the ward which the framers of the 
2. Debts due to the bank. lcharter placed under the guardianship of the Secretary 


3. Money in deposite. jof the Treasury. Bills of exchange are not included, 
4. Notes in circulation. 


| because they cannot circulate; they cannot enter into 

5. Specie on hand. i circulation; they are an individual transaction. A _ bill 
The right of inspecting the books of the bank, for the |of exchange for a dollar may answer a man’s purpose 
verification of the statements, extends to these heads, and | who wishes to send a dollar to a distance. The Bank of 
no others. Branch bank orders are not included. The |the United States may condescend to sell it. It is nobody’s 
court at Philadelphia decides that these orders are not|business. It does not annoy the public. It goes straight 
notes. Every body knows they are not. The bank knows |to its destination, fulfils its object, performs its function, 
it, and makes no return of them. Here are the monthly |and dies. The article does not include bonds under seal, 
statements of the last year to the Secretary of the Trea-|and upon credit, because already limited. It does not 
sury. Itis for the month of December, 1830. It is the |include checks and orders, because they are individual 
last which has been communicated to Congress, and |transactions, and equally individual, whether drawn by a 
printed for the use of the members. Inatural or an artificial person, by a bank president or a 
1. Capital stock, - - - $34,996,269 63/chimney sweeper. A depositor uses checks and orders. 


2. Due to the Bank of the United States | He draws for the money he has, or wants, be it a dollar or 
and offices, = . = 18,818,207 65/an eagle. It is nobody’s business. It does not annoy the 

3. Deposites, r ° 16,722,701 12}public. The article does include ‘‘ other contracts,” be 
4. Notes issued, - - - 31,972,247 76)cause, as has been shown, they were to consist of indi 
5. Specie, - - - - 10,808,047 07 | vidual and authorized transactions, having nothing to do 
his is the statement under the five heads required. | with the currency, and enter into no part of the circula- 
No return of these branch bank orders! No statement of tion. The terms of the limitation do not include checks 
this new-fangled currency, which may be issued to the |or orders; they cannot apply to currency composed of 
amount of thirty-five millions, and for which there is|orders; the court at Philadelphia decides that it does not 
no responsibility if issued to the amount of thirty-five |apply to the orders in question; their general decision 
myriads, instead of millions. No return of these orders |covers it, and their specific words reach it. They sa) 
up to December, 1830; yet every citizen of the South |they may be in large sums for remittance, and in small 


and West knows that they have been creeping and crawl- | ones for currency; and they might have rarried out the 
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sense, by saying smaller still for change. Under this de-| 
cision, the bank may give us thirty-five vaillions of national | 
currency, in sixpenny bills and twopenny tickets; and 
all these on such terms of extended credit as the bank 
chooses to prescribe: for the limitation of sixty days for} 
maximum credit has no more application to these orders 
than the limitation on the minimum size. 
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ration of the main clause, and bring it under the proviso, 
as these orders are made to do, and what then’? W hy the 
whole paper currency of the bank is left w ithout any 
existing prohibition against suspension of payment, with- 
out any chartered right i in the holder to sue, and without 
any right to recover twelve per cent. damages for del: ayed 


payment. The whole business of prov iding for the reco- 


The 17th section shall furnish us with the next ordeal| ver y of the sums due on this currency is left to future Con- 


to which we will subject these orders. It runs thus: 


: NOTES, BILLS, OF OBLIGATIONS; nor of any moneys re- 


gresses, and until after the contingency of suspended pay- 
**That the said corporation shall not, at any time, sus-| ment shall occur. 
‘ pend or refuse payment in gold and silver, of any of its} C vongress then? 


And what may be the condition of 
The same with that of the British Parlia- 
ment in 1797, when the Bank of England had more friends 


* ceiv ed upon de posite in said bank, or any of its offices | i in power than the people; when a suspension of specie 


‘of discount and deposite. And if the said corporation | 
‘shall, at any time, refuse or neglect to pay, on demand, | 
‘any bill, note, or obligation, issued by the corporation, 
‘ according to the contract, promise, or undertaking, THERs- 
‘in ExpREsSED, or shall neglect or refuse to pay on = 
‘mand any moneys received in said bank, or any of i 
‘ offices aforesaid, on deposite, to the person or persons 
‘ entitled to receive the same, then, and in every such 
case, the holder of any such note, bill, or obligation, or 
“the person or persons ‘entitled to demand — receive | 
_ such moneys afuresaid, shall, respectively, be entitled to | 
* receive and recover interest on the said bills, notes, and 
‘ obligations, or moneys, until the same shall be fully paid 
“and satisfied, at the rate of twelve per centum per an- 


“num from the time of such demand as aforesaid: Pro-'| 


“vided, That Congress may, at any time hereafter, enact 
* laws enforcing and regulating the recover y of the amount | 
‘of the notes, bills, obligations, or other debts, of which 

“payment shall have been refused as aforesaid, with the 

‘rate of interest above mentioned, vesting jurisdiction for 

“that purpose in any courts, either of law or equity, of 

‘the courts of the United States, or territories the re of, or 

of the several States, as they may think proper.’ 


‘ 


This section has no application to a currency of branch | 


bank orders. The enumeration excludes them, for they 
are neither bills, bonds, notes, or deposites; the enact- 
m nts exclude them, for they contain no promise or un- 

rtaking for the payment of money; 


c aes ‘d therein. The prohibition to suspend specie 


payment, the right to sue, and to recover twelve per cent. 
damages, are all inapplicable to these orders. This is the 
opinion of the federal court in Philadelphia, and I con- 
cur, in that opinion, with the court. But this might leave 
the holders of the orders in a miserable predicament. 

For their consolation, then, the court goes into the pro- 
viso of this seventeenth section, which reserves to Con- 
gress the right to legislate further on the subject, and to 
provide by a future law for putting ‘* other debts” on the 
same footing with re spect to non-payment and double in- 
terest, which had just be en awarded to debts by bill, note, 

bond, and deposite. Can any thing be more clear to m: rk 
the distinction between the two classes of de bts, the pub- 
lic and the private, the currency and the individual secu- 
ritices’?’ The former are provide d for; they are taken un- 
der the guardianship of the charter; the prohibition to 
suspend payment, the right to sue, and the right to reco- 
ver double interest for del: ayed payment, are all secured 
aud attached to them; nothing with re spect to them, ex- | 
cept to give additional remedies to facilitate recovery, 
n wal 5 summar y judgments, is left to future Congresses. 
Not so with respect to the latter class, the ** other debts,’ 

among which this branch bank currency is driven to take 
refuge. They are left to the general laws of the land, 
and the vigilance of the cont racting parties. They are 
private transactions, and the c 
dian over them. A provision, in terrorem, only is made. 
Congress is authorized to provide for them hereafter; to 


no such promise is 


charter does not stand guar- 


payments, instead of being resisted, was sanctioned; in- 


| stead of being speedily terminated, was prolonged through 


twenty years; when the whole power of Government, and 
of national legislation, fell into the hands of a moneyed 
oligarchy, already bloated with the wealth and gorged 
with the spoils of a plundered empire. 

The 14th section of the charter furnishes the next or- 
deal, to the test of which this branch bank currency will 
be brought. A main object in the establishment of the 
Bank of the United States was to provide a paper cur- 
rency in which the revenues of the Union could be safely 
collected. The 14th section makes the bills or notes of 
the bank receivable for that purpose. Listen to it: 

‘© That the bills or notes of the said corporation, original- 
‘ly made payable, or which shall have become payable, on 
‘ demand, shall be reccivable in all payments to the United 
‘ States, unless otherwise directed by act of Congress.’ 

Branch bank ordersare not included. Bills or notes 
only are named. No other bills or notes are intended 
than those prescribed and described in the 12th funda- 
mental article. We have the authority of the federal 
court in Philadelphia for saying that these orders are not 
ithe bills or notes mentioned inthe 12th article, and in that 
Lagree with them. Then, sir, they cannot be receivable 
in payment of the public revenues! e have the autho- 
rity of the same court for saying that these orders are not 
subject to the restrictions of the charter; and in that I 
agree with them, and add, that, not being subject to the 


restraints, they are not to be entitled to the privileges of 


the charter. The greatest of these privileges--the one 
which gives credit and circulation to the paper currency 
of the bank, which almost supersedes necessity of spe- 
cie capital—is the receivability of it i 1 payment of all 
dues to the Government. And shall this eminent privi- 


lege be enjoyed by a species of currency not subject to a 
single restriction in the charter, even to the one which 


would enable the Secretary of the Treasury to know 
whether the revenues paid-—were being paid—in 
the paper of a solvent or insolvent institution? 


were 


The 14th section is conclusive upon the exclusion of 


these orders from payments to the United States. But it 
is not all. Another clause of statute law bears upon the 
}same point, and with equal force and clearness. It is the 


joint resolution of 1816 for the better collection of the 
public revenue. This resolution was made contempora 
neously with the charter. It was made by the same Con- 
‘and at the same session, which granted the charter. 


gress, 


| It is only twenty days poste rior in date; the charter being 


|approve d the 10th, the joint resolution the 30th of April, 
| 1816. Taken as a legislative interpretation, explaining 
the 14th section, or as a legislative enactment controlling 
jit, and it is equally decisive of the fate of these orders 
jit will exclude them, irrevocably 

Leeman payments. Here it is: 

“ That the Secre tary of the Tre 


asury be, and he her 


| * by is, REQUIRED and pikectrey to adopt such measures as 
as soon as may be, all 


l* he me uy deem necessary to cause, 


put them on the same footing with the curre ney, but not| ‘ taxes, duties, debts, or sums of money, accruing or be 


even to do that until after payment shall have been re- | ‘coming payable to the Unite d States, to be co lec! ed and 
Now, withdraw the whole currenc y from the ope- |‘ 


fused, 


paid in the legalcurrency of the United States, or treasury 


exclude them, from re- 
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‘notes, or Nores of the Bank of the United States, as by 
‘law provided and declared, or in nofes of banks which 
‘are payable, and paid, on demand, in the said legal cur- 
‘rency of the United States; and that, from and after 
‘the twentieth day of February next, no such duties, 
*taxes, debts, or sums of money, accruing or becoming 
‘payable to the United States as aforesaid, ought to be col- 
‘lected or received otherwise than in the legal currency of 
* the United States, or treasury notes, or nores of the Bank 
* of the United States, or in notes of banks which are paya- 
* ble, and paid, on demand, in the said legal currency of the 
* United States.” 

Now, Ms. President, if there is any power in words, 
any virtue in language, any force or strength in legal 
enactments, any capacity in the Congress of the United 
States to bind the Bank of the United States; if the sar- 
casm of the Scythian is not true of this young republic as 
well as of the old monarchies to which it was applied, that 
laws are colwebs, which catch the weak flies, and let the 
strong ones go through, then are these orders excluded from 
all revenue payments to the United States. Notes alone 
are receivable under the joint resolution, and these orders 
are not notes, nor their similitude or equivalent. Then, 
what becomes of the wisdom of the Congress of 1816? 
They created a bank to issue a currency to be received in 
all revenue payments; and that bank issues a currency 
which cannot be received, in a single instance, without vio- 
lating the law of its creation and of its contemporaneous 
exposition. Was the Congress of 1816 an assemblage of 
idiots who counteracted and destroyed their own work as 
they made it? or is it already proved that this bank is too 
powerful for the control of laws’? Sir, the Congress of 
1816 were not idiots. They were eminent men, and anx- 
ious to accomplish a great public good; but they under- 
took an impossibility! they undertook to bind a great 
moneyed corporation! they stuffed and crammed the char- 
ter of the new bank with new and multiplied provisions; 
they made it three times as long as the charter of 1791; 
many republicans appeased their own jealous spirits by 
this accumulation of new modifications; and now they 
must be astonished to see the bank slip out of the whole 
of their restrictions as easily as the vernal serpent slips 
out of its last year’s skin. 

Yet what is the fact? 
respected or violated? 
my 
pay 
are 


Is the joint resolution of 1816 
It is doubly violated—-I speak of 
own State with perfect knowledge—by receiving in 
‘ment of public lands these branch bank orders, which 
not notes of the Bank of the United States, and reject- 
ing the notes of all the specie-paying banks in the Union! 
The execution of the resolution (it would seem) has been 
committed to the Bank of the United States; and she exc- 
cutes it, inthe Northwest at least, to her own advantage, by 
excluding the notes of all other specie-paying banks which 
are receivable under that resolution, and receiving herown 
branch orders, which are not receivable under it. ‘The 
notes of all the State banks are excluded from reception 
in the Missouri land offices, even those of the States on 
the Lower Mississippi and in the South, where all our cash 
trade finds its market; from whence the mass of our emi- 
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St. Louis; that he could get nothing for them without 
large discount, not even an empty trunk! And this, Mr 
President, is whatis called promoting commerce, and favor 
ing State banks, and reducing the rates of exchange! 

Let us recapitulate. _Let us sum up the points of in- 
compatibility between the characteristics of this cur- 
rency, and the requisites of the charter: let us groupe 
and cuntrast the frightful features of their flagrant illc 
gality. 1. Are they signed by the president of the bank 
and his principal cashier? They are not! 2. Are they 
under the corporate seal’? Not atall! 3. Are they drawn 
in the name of the corporation? By no means! 4. Are 
they subject to the double limitation of time and amount 
in case of credit? They are not; they may exceed sixty 
days’ time, and be less than one hundred dollars. 5. Are 
they limited to the minimum size of five dollars? Not at 
all! 6. Are they subject to the supervision of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury’? Not in the least! 7. The prohi- 
bition against suspending specie payments? They arc 
not subject to it! 8. The penalty of double interest fo: 

delayed payment? Not subject to it! 9. Are they pay 

able where isgyed’ Not at all, neither by their own 
terms, nor by any lawapplicable tothem! 10. Are they 
payable at other branches? So far from it, that they wer« 

invented to avoid such payment! 11. Are they transfer 

able by delivery? No; by endorsement! 12. Are they 
receivable in payment of public dues? So far from it, 
that they are twice excluded from such payments by posi- 
tive enactments! 13. Are the directors liable for exces 
|sive issues? Not atall! 14. Has the holdera right to 
sue at the branch which issues the order’? No, sir, he 
has a right to go to Philadelphia, and sue the directors 
there! a right about equivalent to the privilege of going 
to Mecca to sue the successors of Mahomet for the bone: 
of the prophet! Fourteen points of contrariety and dif 
ference. Nota feature of the eharter in the faces of thes« 
orders. Every mark, a contrast; every lineament, acon 

tradiction; all announcing, or rather denouncing, to thi 
world the positive fact of a spurious progeny; the incon 

testable evidence of an illegitimate and bastard issue. 

I have now, Mr. President, brought this branch bank 
currency to the test of several provisions in the charter, 
not all of them, but a few which are vital and decisive 
The currency fails at every test; and upon this failure I pre 
dicate an argument of its total illegality. Thus far I have 
spoken upon the charter, and have proved that if this cur 
rency can preyail, that instrument, with all its restrictions 
and limitations, its jealous, prohibitory constitution, and 
multiplied enactments for the safety of the public, is nx 
thing but a blank piece of paper in the hands of the bank 
I will now have recourse to another class of arguments- 

a class extrinsic to the charter, but close to the subject 
indispensable to fair examination, and directly bearing 
upon the illegal character of this currency. 

1. In the first place, I must insist that these orders can 
|not possibly serve for currency, because they are subject 
|to the law of endorsable paper. ‘The law which governs 
all such paper is too universally known to be "enlarged 
upon here. Presentation for acceptance and payment, 


ee 


grants come, and with which we have incessant intercourse |notice of default in either, prompt return of the disho 
and immense commerce. ‘They are all excluded from the |nored paper, and all this with rigorous punctuality, and a 
land offices and from the United States’ branch bank, and /loss of recourse for the slightest delay at any point, ar 
thus become uncurrent; and whatever is brought there by |the leading features of this law. Now it is too obvious 
misfortune, becomes a prey to the brokers. Twenty-five |that no paper subject to the law of endorsement can an 

per cent. discount has been exacted in St. Louis for cash- |swer the purposes of circulation. It will die on the hands 
ing the notes of the best State banks in the Union. They lof the holders while passing from one to another, instead 
will not pass at all, except at a discount proportioned to}of going to the place of payment. Now it is incontesta 
the wants of the holder, and the conscience of the broker. |ble that these ordefs are instruments negotiable by e1 

The very night I left St. Louis to come on to this place, |dorsement, and by endorsement alone. Whether issued 
I fellin company with a gentleman from New Orleans—-I |under the charter, or under the general laws of the land, 
will name him--Colonel Morgan, the sheriff of the city, |they are still subject to the law of endorsable pape! 

who informed me that he had in vain offered the best Lou- | They are the same in cither case as if drawn by one citizen 
isiana notes in payment of his expenses and purcl.ases in ‘upon another. And this is a point which I mean to mak‘ 
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me for many worthy people believe there is some siehilonin only we used as ‘the substitute “for the oa in the c cases 
culiar Jaw for bank paper, which takes it out of the ope- | specified in the exception. The words of the charter in the 
ration of the general laws of the land. Not so the fact. | twelfth article are pregnant with law meaning, and im- 
The twelfth fundamental article of the bank constitution | port a clear declaration that without a statutory substitute 
declares that the bills or notes to be issued by the bank | the common seal would be necessary to bind the corporate 
shall be negotiable in the same manner as if issued by a/effects. ‘The words are these: ‘ The bills or notes sign- 
private person; that is to say, those payable to a named | ‘ed by the president, and counte rsigned by the principal 
person or his order, by endorsement, i in like manner and | ‘cashier or the treasurer, although not under the seal of the 
with the like effect as foreign bills of exchange; and those | ‘ said corporation, shall be binding and obligatory upon the 
made payable to bearer shall be negotiable by delivery |‘same.” This is law, not law enacted, but law recognised 
alone; in the same manner, we may add, as asilver dollar. |by the charter. The seal must be used where the sub- 
So much for these _ rs, if draw n under the charter; | stitute is not allowed, and when used it is the equivalent 
if not drawn under it, they are then issued unde r the |of the seal, and no more. Now let us see how far a seal is 
general law of the land, or without any law at all. Taken necessary in the acts of a corporation aggregate. Let us 
either under the charter or out of it, it comes to the same | refer to books. 
point, namely, that these orders are subject to the same! Sir William Blackstone says: 
law as if draw n by one private person upon another. ‘* Corporations have, as incident to them, a common 
rhis is enough to fix their ch: wracter, and to condemn | ‘seal. For a corporation, being an invisible body, cannot 
them asa circulating medium; it is enough for the peo-| ‘manifest its intention by any personal act or oral dis- 
ple to know; for every citizen knows enough of law | ‘course; it, therefore, acts and speaks only by its com- 
to estimate the legal value of an wnaceepted order, drawn | ‘mon seal. For though the particular members may 
upon a man five hundred or one thousand miles off! ‘express their private consents to any act by words, or sign- 
But it has the word bearer on the back! Yes, sir, and| ‘ing their names, yet this does not bind the corporation; 
why not on the face as easily as on the back? Our school-| ¢ it is the fixing the seal, and that only, which unites the 
time acquaintance, Mr. President, the gentleman from | ‘several assents of the individuals who compose the com- 
Cork, with his coat buttoned behind, had a sensible, and, | munity, and makes one joint consent of the whole.’ 
Iwill add, a lawful reason for arraying himself in that} So says Mr. Justice Blackstone, and the uniform, unin- 
grotesque habiliment; but what reason can the bank have|terrupted current of the adjudged cases bears him out. 
for putting bearer on the back of the order, where it has |{ hold it to be clear law that the seal must be used where 
no effect upon its negotiable character, and omitting it on | the statutory substitute is not allowed. 1 do not go into 
the face, where it would have governed that char: acter, |trifles: for | know it is admitted, in the same cases, that a 
and secured to the holder all the facilities for the prompt | corporation may act in a small matter; for example, may 
and easy recovery of the contents of a paper transferable | retain a servant, or employ a cook, or a butler, without 
by mere delivery? The only effect of this preposterous seal; but where an interest is to be vested or divested in 
or cunning e ndorsement must be to bamboozle the i igno-| or out of a corporation, the evidence of the common seal, 
rant--pardon the low word, sir—to bamboozle the ignorant or the statutory substitute, is indispensable. I know, 
with the belief that they are handling a currency which m: Ly also, that there is a reference, between brackets, stuffed 
at any time be collected without proof, trouble, or delay, into Matthew Bacon’s abridgment, which seems to the 
while in reali ty it isa currency which reserves to the b; ank contrary in the case of the Bank of England in issuing 
all the legal defences which can be set up to prevent the | her bills or notes; but the contrariety is in the seeming 
recovery of a parcel of old, _unaccepted, unpresented, | only; the reported case in Peere Williams proves the 
inauthorized bills of exch: ang necessity of the seal. But the e lucidation of this point 
2. ltake a second exce ption to these orders as a cur- i belongs to the next head of objection, and I will pass it 
rency. It is this, that being once paid, they are done |over for the present. I assume the law to be incontro- 
with. A note transferable by delivery, may be reissued, | vertible, that a corporation cannot be bound for the pay- 
one its payment demanded again, and so on forever. But) ment of money except by its common seal or the statutory 
bill of exchange, or any paper subject to the same law |substitute; and these branch bank orders having neither, 
Wi vith a bill of exchange, is incapable of reissue, and is|being without the impression of the common seal, and 
payable but once. The payment once made, exting dds without the signatures of the officers which was to make 
the debt; the paper which evidenced it is dead in law, and|them binding and obligatory upon the corporation, al 
cannot be resuscitated by any act of the parties. That pay- | though not under the'r seal, 1 hold them to be illegal. 
ment can be plead in bar to any futtire action. Thislawap-| 4. I take a fourth objection to these currency orders, 
plies to checks and orders as well as to bills ofexc hange; ‘it extrinsic to the charter. Jt is this: That the orders are 
ipplies to bank checks and orders as well as to those of pri- |not drawn in the corporate name of the Bank of the United 
vate persons, and this allegation alone would annihilate |States. A corporation, Mr. President, must have a name, 
very pretension of these branch bank orders to the cha-/as well asa natural person. It is an artificial person, con- 
racter of curre ncy. istituted of a great number of natural persons, always 
3. I take a third objection to this constructive currency. |varying. The individual names of the corporators cannot 
It is this, that these orders are not evidenced by’any act | be used; but a name must be used, and that name can be 
or sign which can import the assent of the corpor: ators to|no other than that which is bestowed upon it by the foun- 
their issue, or bind the corporate effects for the payment |der or the Legislature; and this name must be used in all 
of money. The Bank of the United States is a corpora- | | corpor ite acts. Sign who may, affix the seal who may, 
aggregate; it is composé d of various members; and | still the promise made, the act, the matter, the thing done, 
he assents of these members can only be evidenced, and 1 or promised to be done, must be done or promised in the 
their effects bound, by modes of acting known to the law. |name of the corporation. By that name it se call and 
The common seal is the evidence of assent at common |it must answer; sue and be sued; buy and sell; have and 
‘aw; signatures of natural persons are sometimes, and in|hold; give and take; bind and loose. Slight variations, 
oa instances, substituted by statute. Thus it is with las of a letter or a syllable, may be tolerated in the case 
> Bank of the United States. The seal is to be used in| of ancient corporations whose origin is not known; but 
ome cases; signaturesin others. Bonds are to be sealed, | no variation is permitt d in the case of modern corpora 
not signed; bills or notes are to be signed, not sealed. | tions, whose origin is within the memory of man, that i 
Che oe sealis the general mode of evidencing the |to say, legal me mory, which dates from the first of Richard 
cts of corporation; signatures are the exception, and | If. So say allthe books. Let us see some of them 
Vou. VUI.—9 
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pe Coke, in his tenth re port: 


‘«' The name of incorporation isa proper name, or name of |‘ 


‘baptism; and, therefore, when a private founder r gives his | 
‘ college or hospital a name, he does it only as a godfather, 

‘and by that same name the King baptizes the incorpora- 
* tion.” 

Sir William Blackstone, in his commentaries: 

** When a corporation is created, a name must be given 
* to it; and by raar name atone it must sue and be sued, and 
‘do all legal acts; though a very minute variation therein is 
‘not material. Such a name is the v ery being of its constitu- 
‘tion; and, though it is the will of the King that creates the 
‘corporation, yet the mame is the knot of its combination, 
‘ without which it could not per form its corporate functions.” 

Matthew Bacon, in his abridgment: 

“There is a difference between an ancient corpora- 
‘tion, and a corporation newly created; for an ancient 
‘corporation, by use, may have a special name differing in 
‘substance; but otherwise of a corporation created within 
‘memory; for this regularly can only have the name by 
‘which it is instituted.” 

So say the English books. What says the charter of 
the Bank of the United States? Has it failed to give a 
name? or has it granted a dispensation of its use? Nei- 
ther. It has given a name; and it hasordered that name 
tobe used. The seventh section'is wholly taken up with this 
matter. It declares the name of the corporation to be: 
‘* The President, Directors, and ( ‘ompany of the Bank of the 
* United States.” Thisis the name. Now for the use. 
** And by raat name shall be, and hereby are, made able 
‘and capable in law, to have, &c., to sell, &c., tosue, &c., 
‘to make and use a common seal, &c., to ordain by-laws, 
‘&c., and generally to do and execute all and singular | ‘ 
‘the acts, matters, and things which to them it shall or may 
‘ appertain to do, &c.” 

This is corroboration, Mr. President, instead of dispen- 
sation, of the common law. And now, I must be 
permitted to say that I see the advocates of this order 
currency penned up in the same narrow cornerin which 
I placed them half an hourago, and from which, I appre- 
hend, they will never come forth. They must say that 
the issue of this currency is not an act, is not a matter, is 
nota thing, appertaining to the bank to do, and, therefore, 
need not be done in the name of the corporation. They 
must say this, or give up the question. For these orders 
not drawn in th« name 


sir, 


are 
it. 
the 


of the corpor: alion, nor upon 


artificial person, begot by the kingly power of the 


Congress of 1816, ‘‘ the pre sident, dire ctors, and company 
of the Bank of the United States,’ 


,»” is not upon the paper, 
iit ther 


or drawee, payer or payce, ¢ ndorser 
not even eptor in the character 

the honor of the drawer. And I hold 
this currency, for that single reason to be invalid 
and illegal; as much so as the acts of this Congress would 
be if made in the name of the District of Columbia, instead 
of the name of the United States of America, and signed 
by the mayor and aldermen, instead of the presiding officers 
of the two Houses and the President of the United States. 

But the federal court in Philadel Iphia has decided, and 
that, as it would s« em, upon the author 
the King vs. Bigg, that bank currency 
agents, and that these agents may be appointed at the will 
of the bank, and seal, and that the court will 
presume these to be agents whose orders have been paid. 
We will see that case, not in lst Sir John S trange, where 
it is briefly and imperfectly reported, but in 3d Peere 
Williams, wher< the whole case is fully shown. It was a 
criminal case, tried at the Old Bailey ‘as far back as the 
vear 1717 Che indictment set forth, 

‘© That, on the 19th day of 
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i¢ to.s sign notes for the said company for the payment of 
money by them payable; and, afterwards, the same day 
and year, the said Joshua Adams, being so entrusted and 
empowered by the said company, did make a certain 
note under his own hand, and signed by himself, on be- 
half ot the said company of the Bank of England, did 
promise to pay to Mr. James White, or bearer, one hun- 
dred pounds sterling on demand; that, afterwar ds, on 
the 22d day of February, 1714, the sum of ninety 
pounds sterling, on behalf of the said company of the 
Bank of England, part of the said one hundred pound 
sterling, was paid to the bearer of the note, and that 
payment endorsed on the note; that the said John Bigg 
erased the endorsement,’”? &c. with the usual averments 
The jury brought in a special verdict, finding every 
thing as laid in the indictment, and two additional facts, 
namely, /irst, that Joshua Adamas’s appointment was not 
under the common seal of the company; and, secondly, 
that the endorsement was written, not upon the back, but 
upon the face of the note. Upon this special verdict the 
judgment of all the judges at Sergeant’s Inn, Fleet street, 
was taken upon solemn argument. The main question 
was on the validity of Adams’s appointment without seal, 
and the decision was in favor of that validity; not that the 
seal was unnecessary, but that the court would presume it 
to have been used; that the court would not look into that 
fact; for it would not be allowed that the bank should frec 
itself, from the payment of notes signed by its agent, by 
showing that they had made an irregular appointment 
Here is the argument on which the decision turned. 
‘In an action brought against the bank upon a bill o1 
‘note signed by Adams, when it shall be proved that 
Adams is an agent entrusted by the bank, and has bee: 
used to sign bills and notes, which from time to tim 
have been duly paid and answered by the bank; this 1: 
‘ evidence, and will c: urry with it the highest preenenptinn 
that Adams was lawfully authorized so to do, and, cons 
quently, authorized under the common seal; and at the sam« 
time it may be impossible for a third'person, that sues this 
bill or note, to produce such authority under the comm 
seal of the bank; and it would be unreasonable in the cour 
to put him upon it, in regard the same does not belon; 
to him; yet, uponsuch evidence, it shall be presumed t/ 
Adams was well authorized under the common seal to sig 
such bills or notes, and, consequently, they will be good.’ 
This is the case upon whi ch, from the similarity of la 
guage and sentiment, the opinion of the federal court 
Phi fac ‘Iphia seems to have turned; all that bs ut of it, 
least, which went to sup port the B: fah of the United Stat 
in employing agents to currency, waking 
bank hable for the currency so issued. 
port the court, but cognose: 
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ISSUC and th 
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re causas rerum-—to know 
causes of things—is as indispensable in 
law, as it is desirable the myst ries of nature. 
sir, observe with what one single word will 
the whole direction of Bigg’s case, will take it from tl 
court, and turn it against the court, and annihilate all t 
pretensions of the United States’ bank to issue curr 
through agents. The case of Bigg turned upon Brit 
statute law; upon an act of Parliament made in 1697, 
amendment of the charter of the Bank of England 
as the Bank of the United States applied for here 
could not obtain. Thisis the claus¢ 
‘That the forging or counterfeiting of the comm 
seal of said corporation of the governor and compa 
or of any sealed bank bill made or given out in the na 
of the said governor and company, for the paym 
any sum of money, or of any bank note of any sort | 
ever, signed for the suid governor and company ¢ 
Bank of England, or the altering or rasing any end 
ment on any bank bill or any sort, shall 
is hereby, declared and adjudged to be hung, 
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This is the act under which Bigg was indicted. The| 
note which he was charged with altering, or rather eras- 
ing a credit from it, was signed by Joshua Adams, and 
Adams was appointed under the clause which authorized 
the Bank of England to get their notes signed for the com- 
pany. Having aright to sign notes by an agent, and the 
notes signed by Adams for ‘the company having been al- 
ways paid at bank, the court would not look into his 
appointment; they would presume him to be the agent of 
the bank, and to be duly appointed; that is, under seal. 
Now, apply this to the branch bank presidents. Who 
authorixed them to sign the currency of the Bank of the 
United States? Where is the statute giving the bank 
power to use agents for signing? There is none. The 
power was applied for in 1821, and refused; and now it 
must require a power of presumption, equal to the power 
of legislation, to ae that the branch bank presidents 
we agents of the United States’ bank to sign currency, 
whe n the bank is not allowed to have any agent at all for 
such a purpos Be 
‘The case of Bigg, Mr. Prendent, shows five points of 
lifference between the notes he signed and these branch 
beak orders, and every eo fatal to the orders. 

First. The Bank of England ae authority to 
appoint anagent to sign their notes; the Bank of the United 
States has no such author ity w ith re spect to their currency. 

Secondly. ‘The agent of the Bank of England only sign- 
ed the notes; the branch bank pre sidents both sign and 
issue these orders. 

Thirdly. The Bank of England’s agent signed the notes 
for and in behalf of the governor and company of the 
Bank of England; the branch bank presidents sign in 
their own names, and on their own account. 

Fourthly. T he notes signed by Adams were drawn in 
the corporate name of the Jank of En; land, and con- 
tained the promise of the governor and company of that 
bank, by their corporate style and name, to pay the 
amount of the note to the bearer, on demand: the orders 
in question are not drawn in the corporate name of the 
Bank of the United States; they contain no promise or ac- 
ceptance of the president, directors, and company of the 
Bank of the United States to pay any thing, to any body, 
at any time whatever. 





ifthly. Vhe notes signed by Adams were the real 
promissory notes of the Bank England, such as the 
charter expressly authorized the bank to issue for curren- 


cy; these orders, signed and issued by the branch bank] 
presidents, are not authorized to be issued as currency by 
any clause in the charter of the Bank of the United States. 

Upon these five points of difference, each of them sus- 
it of fact, 1, | by the indictment against Bigg: 
ial verdict; 3, by the argument before the 
4, by the act of Parliament of 1697; and, 5, by the 
judgment of the court, I must insist that the case of B Se) 
s the most cx mplete and perfect authority for the con- 
demnation of this branch bank currency, which the wit of 
man could have devised. Yes, sir, it is omnipotent. It 
opens a battery of thunder and lightning upon the Phila- 
it pulverizes that deci Yet the 
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bank is triumphant! It carries all before it! It bestrides, 
is a Colossus, the prostrate charter which Congress g ive | 
t It claps a foot upon a word here, and a phrase there | 

rears her gigantic form above all law, and boldly places 
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ceiving aim, the grasp and catch of every chain that was 
thrown upon him. 

Mr. President, this finishes my argument to show the 
illegality of this species of currency; and believing the 
fact of this illegality to be fully and incontrove rtibly 
established, I might here terminate my labor, and rest my 
case. But, sir, | deem nothing in human operations suffi- 
ciently known until the reasons of it are known. 1 will, 
therefore, advance a step further, and lay open the rea- 
sons and causes for the invention of these branch bank 
orders, and for their imposition upon the public, to the 
exclusion, in many States, of the lawful promissory notes 
of the president, aa and company of the Bank of 
the United States. To do this I shall have recourse to 
evidence, not to argument; and to make ths ut evidence the 
more easily intelli gible, I will rapidly review the three 
great points of history in the career of this bank; namely, 
1. Its apparent but delusive een rity at the start; 2. Its 
sudden engulfment in the vortex of bankruptcy; 3. Its ap- 
parent but delusive prosperity now. 

The bank went into operation with the eno of the 
year 1817; established eighteen branches, half a dozen of 
which in the South and West; issued its own notes freely, 
and made largre issues of notes payable at all these branc h- 
es. The course of trade carried the branch notes of the 
South and West to the Northeast; and nothing in the course 
of trade brought them back to the West. They were 
pay: able in all demands to the Federal Government: mer- 
chants in Philadelphis, New York, and Boston received 
them in payment of goods, and gave them—not back again 
in pay ment of Southern and Western produce—but to the 
collectors of the customs. Become the money of the 
Government, the bank had to treat themascash. The 
fourteenth section of the charter made them receivable in 

all payments to the Gov re and another clause re- 
qui Le dthe bank to transfer the mone ys of the Govern- 
ment to any point ordered; ec two clauses (the transfer 
clause being harmless without the receiving one contained 
in the fourteenth-section) laid the bank under the obliga- 
tion to cash all the notes of all the branches wherever 
sented; for, if she did not do it, she would be ordered to 
transfer the notes to the place where they were payable, 
and then to transfer the silver to the place where it was 
wanted; and both these operations she had to perform at 
her own expense. The southern and western branch 
notes flowed to the Northeast; the gold and silver of the 
South and West were ordered to follow them; and, na 
little while, the West was trans- 


r pre- 





specie of the South and 





peered tothe Northeast; but the notes wentfaster on horses 

| an in mail stages than the silver could go in wagons; and 

ithe parent bank in Philade Ipl iia, and the branches in Ne 

York and Bost on exha uste ad by the double operation of 
’ I 


providing for their own, and for southern and western 
branch notes besides, were on the point of stopping pay- 
Iment at the end of two years. Mr. 
into the presidency; he stopped the iss 
and saved the b 


Cheves then came 
> of southern and 


k from insolven- 





western branch paper, 
! 














cy! Application was then made to Congress to repeal 
the fourteenth section of the charter, and thus relieve the 
}bank from this obligation to cash its notes every where 
| Congress refused to do so. Application was made at t 

same time to repeal a part of the twelfth fundamental ar- 
iticle of the constitution of the bank, for the purp f 
rel ving the president and prince il cashier of the par 





bank from the labor of signing the five an 


was in the destiny of man that the weaker should ever| Congress refused that aj ppli sation also. And here « \ 
bind the stronger party. No, sir; we are engaged with | thing rested while Mr. Cheves continued president. ‘I 
the real presence of that fabled monster—once believed |southern and western branches ceased to do busi 

to be the fabulous creation of frenzied poets—that monster | Janks; no bank notes or bills were seen but those b« 


which no art nor power could ever bind! which changed 
his form, at will, from man to beast—from lion to s¢ rpent 

from serpent to water-—from a river of flowing water to 
a column of blazing fire; and thus eluded, in the act of re- 


the signatures of the president and his principal ca r, 


and none of these | 
The profits of the stockholders became on 
siderable, and the prospect ofa renewed charter © lost 


1 sie 
yay ible at s it] n and we th 


branches. 
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in the actual view’ of the inactivity and uselessness of| 
the bank ‘1 the South and West. Mr. Cheves retired. 

He withdrew from an institution he had saved from bank- 
ruptcy, but which he could not render useful to the South 

and West; and then ensued a set of operations for enabling 
the bank to do the things which Congress had refused to 

do for it; that is to say, to avoid the operation of the four- 

' teenth section, and so much of the twelfth fundamental 

article as related to the signature of the notes and bills of 
the bank. These operations resulted in the invention of 
the branch bank orders. These orders, now flooding the 

country, circulating as notes, and considered every where 

as gold and silver, (because they are voluntarily cashed at 

several branches, and erroneously received at every land 

office and custom-house, ) have given to the bank its pre- 

sent apparent prosperity, its temporary popularity, and 

its delusive cry of a sound and uniform currency. This 

is my narrative; an appalling one, it must be admitted; but 

let it stand for nothing if not sustained by the proof. Here, 

then, is the proof! 


Mr. Curves’s Reront.—L£xtracts—1822. 
‘© The bank immediately upon its commencement did a 
very extensive business, imported vast sums of specie, 
paid its notes and those of the offices (without reference 
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*‘ hundred and fifty thousand dollars,) which arrived very 
* seasonably on the next day, or a day or two after. The 
‘ bank in this situation, the office at New York little bet- 
* ter, and the office at Boston a great deal worse... 

* ALL THE RESOURCES OF THE BANK WOULD NOT HAVE SUS- 
‘ TAINED 1T IN THIS COURSE OF BUSINESS ANOTHER MONTH!! 
© ....ceeeeeeeesSuuch was the prostrate condition of the bank 
* of the nation, which had, only twenty-seven months be- 
* fore, commenced business, with an untrammelled, active 


* was elected, and took my seat as president of the board 
* on the 6th of March, 1819 The southern and 
‘ western branches were immediately directed not to issue 
‘ their notes, and the bank ceased to purchase and collect 
* exchange on the South and West.” 

This was Mr. Cheves’s report to the stockholders; they 
consulted as to the means of relief, especially on the great 
points of signing the currency, and getting rid of the four- 
teenth section. The result was a conviction that Congress 
alone could relieve them; that legislative remedies were 
indispensable; and a memorial was draughted accordingly. 
Its introductory paragraph is remarkable, and deserves to 
be read. 

‘© That the institution of which they are managers is 
‘ Jaboring under several grievances, not only injurious to 


to the places where they were payable) at the bank, and | ¢« the bank, but, as they respectfully conceive, to the nation 
all the principal offices north of the Potomac, while they | ¢ also, which call for legislative relief; some of these arise 
were (under the, charter) necessarily received every|¢ from the original omissions of appropriate legal enact- 


where in payment of debts to the Government of 
the United States; and drafts were given, without 
limit, on the parent bank, and on the northern offices, 
by the western offices, at par, or at a premium merely 
nominal. As soon as the notes of the southern and west- 
ern offices were paid, or received by the bank and 
northern offices, they were returned to them, and reis- 
sued in perpetual succession The result was, 
that the bank and the great northern offices were drain- 
ed of their capital; and on the 20th of July, 1818, only 
eighteen months after the institution began its operations, 
it was obliged to commence a rapid and heavy curtail- 
ment of the business of the bank and its offices. During 
this time it had the advantage of immense Government 
deposites, (EIGHT MILLIONS AND UPWARDS.) 

Curtailments were ordered, from time to time, at the} 
southern and western offices At that moment | 
(1st of April, 1819) the discount line of the important | 


‘ ments, others from certain provisions of the charter, not 
‘ suited to the condition and circumstances of the bank, and 
‘ one of very important character, from a regulation con- 
‘ cerning the fiscal receipts of the Government of the Union. 
‘For the remedy of these evils, the stockholders of the 
‘ Bank of the United States can only look to Congress.” 
Mark, I beseech you, Mr. President, the phrascology 
of this memorial, and consider who was the man that sign- 
ed it, and most probably drew it. It complains of original 
omissions, and existing provisions in the charter, for the 
remedy of which legislative aid is prayed, and Congress 
declared to be the only power that can grant it. One of 
the evils thus complained of was, the labor imposed upon 
the president of the bank, and the principal cashier, in 
signing the five and ten dollar notes; another was the dif- 
ficulty of providing payment for the same note at the branch 
bank which issued it, and at the other branches to which 
it might be carried in the course of trade and business 


office at Boston was only $94,594 37! and when, in this | The memorial was accompanied by an argumentative re- 
wretched state, the southern and western circulation} monstrance, strongly urging Congress to grant the relief 
was pouring in upon these weak points, (Philadelphia, | prayed for. The appointment of an agent and register 
New York, Boston,) and the Government at liberty, ac-| to sign notes was urgently pressed, for the purpose of re- 
cording to the practice of the time, to draw on either|lieving the president from manual labor, that he might 
office, or the bank, for the gross amount of its depo-| give his attention to the higher and more important busi- 
sites throughout the whole establishment, whether South, ness of the bank, but to no purpose; Congress refused the 
North, East, or West The specie in the vaults}request. The other branch of the memorial shared the 
(at the parent bank in Philadelphia) at the close of the|same fate. It was the main application, and every argu- 
day, on the 21st of April, 1819, was only $126,745 28,| ment was used to induce Congress to grant it, but without 
and the bank owed to the city bank, deducting balance | effect. «Mr. Cheves represented, and most truly, that the 
due to it, an aggregate balance of $79,125 99. It is| bank could not provide payment for the same note, at the 
true there were in the mint $267,978, and in transitu| same time, in eighteen different places. His language 
(i. e. on the road) from Kentucky and Ohio, two hun-| was: ‘* To-day, a branch shall have a million of capital; in 
dred and fifty thousand dollars; but the treasury divi-| ¢ three months it may be without a cent.”” All this was true, 
dends were payable on that day to the amount of near|is now true, and forever will be true. But the bank was 
five hundred thousand dollars, and there remained at the | established to furnish a sound and uniform currency; that 
close of the day more than one-half of the sum subject to} soundness and uniformity could only be attained by cash 
draught, and the greater part, even of the sum which ing the notes wherever they were presented; if that could 
had been drawn during the day, remained a charge upon | not be done, the public object for establishing the bank had 
the bank in the shape of temporary deposites, which | failed; and Congress refused to let its branches degenerate 
were almost immediately withdrawn. Accordingly, on| into local institutions, issuing a local paper for the private 
the 12th of the same month, the bank had in its vaults | pain of the stockholders, when the great public object 
but $71,522, and owed to the city banks a balance of | was no longer attainable. The refusal was peremptory; 
$196,418... It must be again remarked, that it|and as the bank could not go on according to the charter, 
had yet the sum before mentioned in the mint, as well|and cash its notes at all the branches, the branches were 
as the sum on the road from Kentucky and Qhio, (two|shut up. They issued no notes; made few or no discounts 
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confined themselves to dealing in exchange, and collecting ‘ bank and the community, its progress has been watched 
the gold and silver of the South and West, and remitting | ‘ with deep solicitude. Its succe ss, therefor e, has been seen 
it to the parent bank.” This state of things continued about | ¢ with proportionate satisfaction.’ 

seven years, and during all that time the bank was for-| Mr. President, it is not my fashion to put a strained 
feiting its charter for non-user, that is to say, for not using|construction upon any gentleman’s words—upon the 
its powers for the public and beneficial object for which | words of one present, much less one who has no place, no 
it was granted. This was an unprofitable season for the| voice, here. I will, therefore, put no construction at all 
stockholders; dividends were small; the odium of the insti-| upon the language which I have read. I will let every 
tution gréat; its inability to furnish a sound and uniform| word stand for itself; will let every phrase be taken in its 
currency admitted; the charter daily liable to forfeiture; | literal, natural, obvious, inevitable meaning. And what 
and all hope for its renewal perfectly desperate. In these|do they tell you? Why, that payment of the same note 
circumstances action became indispensable. It was neck |at various places was impossible; ; that compulsory pay: 

or nothing. Inaction was death; action could be no worse, | ments were fatal to the bank; and, to get rid of them, she 
and might lead to life. Some new remedy must be tried; | has done for herself what Congress refused to do for her ‘ 
some daring experiment must be adventured; however|and what her directory, in the time of Mr. Cheves, so- 
doubtful the issue, however hazardous the trial, the ven-|lemnly declared that Congress alone could do! This is 
ture must be made; it was a case for digitalis! and the| what the president of the bank tells you. Look at the 
venture was made. What that venture was, and how} words. 

wonderfully it has succeeded, to the astonishment of its} Bank established to keep up a sound uniform currency; 
delighted projectors, I will now show you in the words of| exhausted by the effort to do so; entirely impracticable 7 €s- 
the present president of the bank. sential difficulty in the provision of the charter (the 14th 


; ; . ,|section ) which made the notes universally receivable by a 
Mr. Bippie’s ae to me rr , at the triennial vernment; compellable to pay at places remote from the point 
meeting, September, 1831.-—L.xtraets. of issuing; applied without success to Congress for a modifi- 

** The Bank of the United States was established for 


cation of this disabling provision; re-examination of the con- 
‘ the purpose of restoring specie payments, which had for | stitution of the bank; discovery of new powers; the diffi iculties 
‘along time been suspended throughout a great part of the | orercome; experiment hazardous; never succeeded elsewhere; 
‘country—-of furnishing a sound circulating medium, and| the issue doubtful; progress watched with deep solicitude; 
‘ of giving more uniformity to the exchanges between dis-| great satisfaction at the success. 
‘ tant sections of the Union. Byimporting more than seven] And now, Mr. President, what was this experiment, of 
‘millions of specie, and by a free issue of notes immediate-| hazard so great, of issue so doubtful, which never suc- 
‘ly after its establishment, the bank with great sacrifices ceeded elsewhere, the progress of which was watched with 
‘succeeded fora time in attaining these objects; but itseems/so much fear and trembling, and the fancied success of 
‘to have been afterwards considered that its powers were} which is announced with so much satisfaction?’ Sir, it is 
‘exhausted by the effort, and that the continuance of it\the invention of this branch bank currency! It is the 
‘ would be entirely impracticable. "The essential difficulty} substitution of branch bank orders for the promissory notes 
‘ was presumed to lie in the provision of the charter, mak-| of the Bank of the United States! And surely, from the 
‘ing the notes universally receivable for debts due to the] first establishment of banks to the present di 'y »a& more 
‘ Government, which, by obliging the bank to provide pay-|potent medicine was never invented for the cure of the 
‘ ment for the same note at various places, s, would require it} diseases to which banks are most subject. It has com- 
‘to retain a greater amount of specie than it could issue of| pletely overcome all the difficulties which the bank lay 
‘notes; thus diminishing rather than increasing the sound|under at the time of Mr. Cheves’s memorial, and whic h 
‘circulation. The consequence was, the bank issued its} were then admitte d +o be fatal to it. What were those 
‘own notes sparingly, more especi: ally i in the Southern and| difficulties?’ They were a twofold impediment; jirs/, a 
‘ Western States, where it often preferred the reissue of|total inability to sign notes fast enough; secondly, a total 
‘the notes of the State banks, being unwilling to isswe|inat bility to pay for them, according to the charter, after 
‘ freely its notes which it might be compelled to pay at some 


they were signed. The remedy wante d was, increased 
‘one of the many places remote from the point of issuing | fac ilities for signing; diminished liabilities for paying! 
© them. b 


And the orders have completely answered this double ob- 
7 . * = 7. * 


ject. Si igners ¢ nough now, and compulsory payment no- 
‘*Having, in compliance with the directions of the|where! This is the glorious relief which the experiment 
stockholders in 1822, applied without success to Congress} has Salata This is the cataplasm which has healed the 
‘for a modification of this disabling provision in the char-|wounds of the bank. This is the medicinal drug—the 
‘ter, it became necessary for the board of directors to re- 


balsamic drink--the restorative infusion—which has poured 
‘ examine the constitution of the bank, in order to discover |a new portion of strength into the exhausted machine, and 


whether there was really any organic defect which pre -}en: abled it to bear its infirmitie s a little longer. Fifty signers 
vented it from pe forming the functions to which it was] at work,and one hundred and fifty endorsing cle rks, pouring 
destined, or whether some different combination of its|out from five and twenty places their perennial streams of 
* powers might not overcome its difficulties. paper. When out, it is not payable by law any where. Not 
**The experiment was interesting and hazardous. It\at the branch which i issues it; for there is ne > el soealen; 
was to try how far the institution could succeed in doing} nor law, to exact the payment there. Not at any othe 
‘that which had never yet succeeded elsewhere, in diffus-| branch, for the 14th section of the charter ie s not apply 
‘ing over so wide a surface of c ountry a currency of large |to orders, and we have just scen that they were invented 
a and of uniform value, at all places and ‘under all|to evade that section. Notin Philad Iphia; for, notwith- 
ircumstances; and also whether it could bring down to| standing that may be the purport of the order, yet it is an 
‘its extreme limit the nece ssary expense of commere cial | absolute impossibility ; for the people of this wide conf 
“intercourse between distant sections of country, whose |de racy, the laboring people especially, who handle these 
‘exchangeable productions were of such various and un-} small orders, can never go up to 0 Philad Iphia to demand th 
‘equal values. hard money for them. Yes, sir, these orders are the thing 
: : . * * * ° l1t is the currenc y of which he y are composed which has 
This system has now been in operation for several|enabled the machinery of the bank to go to work after 
‘years. It was at Jirst expe Scop. and of doubtful issue; | the in ction from 1819 to 1827. It is this currency which 
‘and as the consequences were equally important to the | has enabled it to flood the South and West I will show 
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presently) with ps ‘per for which it has not ‘the means of |law, to the legal rights of the holde r, aad: say that he has 
redemption. It is this which has enabled its votaries to|no right to dem: und payment at the branch ‘which issued 
raise the cry, brief and delusive, of sound and uniform)the order. The present custom of paying is voluntary, 

currency. It is this which enables the retainers of the ‘not compulsory; it depends upon the will of the bank, not 
bank to contradict President Jackson for repeating its} | upon law; and none but tyrants can require, or slaves 
own words; yes! repeating their own words: for the mes-| | submit to, a tenure at will. These orders, even admitting 

sage of 1829, declaring the fxilure of the bank to furnish} them to be legal, are only pay: able in Philadelphia; and to 
a sound and uniform currency, is nothing but the repeti-|demand payment there, is a delusive and impracticable 
tion of what the bank directory itself had declared, and|right. For the body of the citizens cannot go to Phila- 
what all intelligent men know tobe true. It is this ille gal, ide Iphia to eet the ch: unge for the small orders; merchants 
irresponsible currency which has enabled the bank to "fill | will not remit them; they *y would as soon carry up the fire 

the Union with debtors in chains, who scream incessantly | of he a to Phil: delphia; for the bank would consign them 
for the life and glory of their Juggernaut, and attack with' to ruin if the -y did. These orders are for the frontier: 

the fury of wild beasts every public man who will not} and it is made the interest and the policy of merchants to 
square his public conduct by the devouring miscrie s of} leave them at home, and take a bill of exchange at a no 
their own private condition, and the remors« ‘le ss craving -s | minal premium. Brokers alone w ill ever carry them, and 




































of their insatiate idol. that as their own, after buying them out of the hands ot 
I have now established, Mr. President, as I trust and be-] the pc ‘ople at a discount fixed by themselves. i 

lieve, the truth of the first branch of my proposition, This contrivance, ow Pre -sident, of issuing bank pape: 

namely, that this currency of branch bank orders is un-|at one place, p< nyable. t another and a distant place, is 


authorized by the charter, and illegal. 1 will now say aj not a new thing ‘unde eo sun; but its success, if it suc 
few words in support of the sec cond. branch of the prepo-| ceeds here, w ill be a new thing in the history of banking 
sition, namely, that this currenc y ought to be suppressed. ; This contrivance, sir, is of European origin. It began in 
The mere fact of the illegality, sir, 1 should ti id to be} Scotland some years ago, with a ge in Aherdeen, who 
sufficient to justify this suppré ssion. In a country of laws, |issued promissory notes payable in London. ‘Then th 
the laws should be obe yed. No private individual should] Bank of Ireland set her branches in 5 Sh zo, Cork, and Bel 
be allowed to trample them under foot; much less a pub-| fast, at the same work, and they made their branch notes 
lic man, or public body; least of all, a great moneyed const payable in Dublin. The E nglli sh country bankers took 
poration wielding above one hundred millions of dollars} the hint, and put out their notes pay: able in London. Thx 
per annum, and ‘bok lly contending with the Federal Go-| mass of these notes were of the smaller denominations, 
vernment for the sceptre of political power—money is| one and two pounds sterling, corresponding with our five 
power! The Bank of the United States possesses more} and ten dollar orders; such as were handled by the labor 
money than the Federal Government; and the question |ing classes, and who could never carry them to Londo 
of power is now to be decided between them. That/and Dublin to demand the contents. At this point th: 
question is wr: apped up in the case before you. It is a} British Imperial Parliament took cognizance of the matter, 
case of clear conviction of a violation of the laws by this] treated the issue of such notes as a vicious — viola 
great moneyed corporation; and that not of a single sta-| tive of the very first idea of a sound currency, and parti 
tute, and by inadvertence, and ina small matter, which|cularly dangerous to the laboring classes. The Parliament 
concerns but few, but in one general, sweeping, studied, suppre ssed the practice. ‘This all happened in the y« 
and systematic infraction of a whole code of laws—of an] 1826; and now this practice, thus suppressed in Lnglan 
entire constitution, made for its sole government and re-| Scotland, and Ireland, is in full operation in our America! an 


straint--and the pernicious effects of which enter into} the directors of the Bank of the United States are celebrat 
the revenues of the Union, and extend themse eg s toevery|ed, asthe greatest of financiers, for picking up an illegal 
moneyed transaction between man and man. This is the practice of Scottish origin, and putting it into operatio 


goes unpunished, then do | says the question of political] which it was suppressed in Great Britain! 

power is decided between the bank and the Government. In the next place, these orders are impoverishing « 
The question of supremacy is at an end. Let there be| destructive to the States in which they are issued, becaus 
no more talk of restrictions or limitation in the charter they lead to the ney ‘tion of its gold and silver. Uf not 

Grant a new one. Grant it upon the spot. Grant it with-|are issued, they are payable at the branch bank, and a 
out words! Grant it in blank! to save the directors from adequi ate supply of gold and silver must be kept on ha 

the labor of re-examination! the court from the labor of]to redeem them; but these orders being drawn on Phil 


constructions! and yourselves from the degradation of be- be 


deiphia, the gold and silver of the State must 
ing publicly trampled under foot! there to meet them. ‘This is the clear undoubted th 
| do insist, Mr. President, that this currency ought to] of this new-fangled currency; it is also the proved « 
be suppressed for illegality alone, even if no pernicious] blished practice and effec ts of it. Every body in 
consequences could result from its circulation. But perni-| South and West knows that the hard money of the cou 
cious consequences do result. The substituted currency is| try is constantly disappearing; but those only who ha 
not the equivalent of the branch bank notes, whose place observed the working of the machinery of the Bank of th 
it has usurped; it is inferior to those notes in vital particu-| United States, can tell where all this hard money is g 
lars, and to the manifest danger and loss of the people. | The monthly statements of the bank will tell this se« 

In the first place, these branch bank orders are nof They will show that the gold and silver of the South 
payable in the States in which they are i “a yr Look at| West go to the Northeast; and that the branches are t 
them! they are nominally payable in P hil: idelphia! Lookjc hanne ls of collection and remittance. Here are s 
at the law! It gives the holder no right to de mand their] items from the returns of the year 1830, the last wl 
contents at the branch bank, until the order has been to| have been yet printed, and which will throw a little | 
Philadelphia, and returned. | lay no stress upon the in-| upon this subject: 


case of violated law which stands before you; and if : the United States, and that, too, in the very year i) 


+! 


sidious circumstance that these orders are now paid at the Specie, Notes 4 
branch where issued, and at other branches. That volun-| New Orleans, April, 1830, 700,815 6,421, 27 
tary, delusive payment may satisfy those who are willing | Mobile, August, 55,368 1,557,7 
to swallow a gilded hook; it may satisfy those who are] Nashville, October, 185,304 2,080,5 
willing to hold their property at the will of the bank. | Louisville, December, 100,825 1,088, 560 
For my part, | want law for my right 1 look at the| Lexington, December, 78,430 1,484,110 
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St. Leek June, 126,605 679, 880 
Cincinnati, November, 155,157 977,455 
Pittsburg, April, 38,620 736,897 
Richmond, August, 170,510 1,064,415 
Fayetteville, October, 26,342 1,192,205 
Savannah, August, 304,547 1,735, 700 
Charleston, December, 266,962 1,425,255 
Puitapetpara, August, 3,728,626 2,531,080 

New York, November, 2. 351,190 1,764,627 
Boston, August, 1,327,755 ” 21,505 
Bakimore, October, 738,000 780,657 


Here is a picture for you, Mr. President, anda contrast ! 


with it. On one side, a most beggarly exhibition of empty 
boxes; on the other, fulness and distension to bursting. 
West of the Alle -whanie s, and south of the Potomac, no 
hard money; in the Northeast, millions at every point. 


But, as a compensation for this difficiency of metal, we they do? 


have a most bountiful supply of paper. Ten, twenty, 
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or vata Y; although the act might not limit the num 
ber. The directors proposed, however, to limit the num 
ber to two: to make them permanent officers in the bank; 
and to publish their appointment in the Washington city 
gazettes before they should begin to act. A bill with ; all 
these provisions was reported; but Congress refused to 


| pass it, and for this reason, among others, that the power 


of signing the notes involved the power of judging their 
genuineness; and this power was too high and dangerous— 


‘too easily abused—-and too hardly remedied, to be trusted 


to any but the very highest officers of the bank—those 
whose character and station would afford the strongest 
so delicate and oo Congress refused to pass the 
jbill. What next? Why, sir, Mr. Cheves and his directory 
lsubmitted; but a new saad came in, and what did 
They re-examined the constitution of the bank, 
and discovered the meaiis of overc oming the difficulty. 


thirty, forty, fifty to one is our proportion of paper to|They substituted branch bank orders for branch bank 


silver. 


pays interest (bank interest) to non- residents and foreign- 
ers! Gentlemen of the South complain of the tariff, and 
doubtless with much reason; but the day is at hand when 
every eye shall see, and every tongue shall confess, that 
the tariff is not the only, nor the largest, hor the most 
voracious vampyre whic h sucks at their veins! The Bank 
of the United States divides that business with the tariff, 


and, like the stronger brother, takes the largest share to|odical sheet, called 


herself. 


ers. 


She furnishes her brood of these insatiable suck- 
She hangs them on every vein of gold and silver, 
which the South and West exhibit. 

pletion, then vomit their load into the 
the Northeast, and gorge again. 


They gorge to re- 
vast receptacles of 
The hard money of the 
country, that money which pays no interest, is suc *ked up 


and sent away; the paper money of a company, for which 
bank interest is exacte d, takes its place. 


them at second and third hand, borrowers from bor- 
rowers, paying rack-interest to the intermediate lend- 
ers. T he labors of the year barely suffice for the payment 
of the sixty days’ collection of all this interest. The princi- 
pal is still behind, to come upon these exhausted countries 
when delayed payment has doubled the difficulty of mak- 
ing payment. When that dread day comes, and come it 
will, and nothing is gained by putting it off, the towns 
and cities of the South and West—the fairest farms and 
goodliest mansions—will be set up at auction, to be knock- 
ed down to the bank agent, at the mock pric es fixed in 
the compting room of the bank itself. And in these mock 
sales of towns and cities may be laid the foundation for 
the titles and estates of our future nobility—Duke of Cin- 
( nnati! Earl of Lexington! Marquis of Nashville! Count 
of St. Louis! Prince of New Orleans! Such m: ry be the 
titles of the bank nobility to whom the next gene ration of 
- rican farmers must ** crook the pregnant hinges of 

» knee.” Yes, sir! when the renewed c harter i is broug ht 
in for us to vote upon, I shall consider myself as voting | 


upon a bill for the establishment of lords and commons 


King; 


for when the fords and commons are 
¢] 


: King will come of himself! 
In the third place, the emission of these orders has dc 

uged the country w ith counterfeits. The evils of coun- 
terfeiting was one ‘of the ee to the application 
f the bank for the le ave to appoint an agent and register 
to sign the five and ten dollar notes. nT he danger 
obvious and imminent, that the memorial of the d 
ndidly admitted it, and entered into the sug 


many precautionary measures to prevent it. 


mitted that if the signers were 
the 


estab] shed, 


Was SO 


They ad- 
; 7 


langer of counterfeiting would excessive and de- 
‘tructive; but declared that the bank, with a view to it 


its 
OWn interest, would not suffer them to be either nwmerou 


The people of 
the country are in debt for this paper, the greater part of 


lsiorn of Knew" 5 cross; 
inthis America, and for the eventual establishment of a! 


WMETOUS OFT Termmporiu y 
i ' 


And for all this paper the country is in debt, and |notes; and set, not two, but fift y signers and one hundred 


and fifty endorsing clerks at work upon these orders. 
What is the consequence? C ounterfeiting to an excess, 
and audacity never paralle ‘led | before! Isaw in Missouri, 
before I left home, a descriptive list of ninety-nine varic- 
ties of ‘econ on the Bank of the United States and 


lits branches alone; most of them of the class of these five 


and ten dollar orders, ‘his list was contained in a peri- 
‘¢ Counterfeit Detector;” a work 
describing counterfeits on the United 
States’ bank and its branches; for to such excess has this 
jcrime arisen, as to give birth to a new species of literary 
publication; a periodical newspaper wholly devoted to 
the description and detection of counterfeit paper cur 

rency. The remedy only announces the extent of the 
evil; it does not cure it. None but business men in cities, 
and « few official characters, can afford to buy and study 
these periodicals; the body of the people have no benefit 
from them. After all, the Detector is no guide; the marks 
of a counterfeit detected and described in one number of 
the periodical, are corrected and amended in the next edi 

tion of the eounterfeits. ‘They instruct the counterfeiters 
how to amend their work. ‘lhe fact is, nobody can tell 
the good fromthe bad. Brokers and bank officers assum« 

to do it; but they had as well assume to be conjurors and 
astrologers; they had as well practise incantations, and 
deliver oracles in 


wholly given up to 


convulsions and contortions, as to look 


at this pape! r, and pron sunce judgments; they had as well 
raze at the tars, and j } 1d re 2 a me stions of the he avenly 
bodies, as to look at these orde rs, and judge from the 
writing and engraving; they had as well do as the sooth 


saycers of ol go out up ra high hill watch the fl ght 


1 

of birds—and then pe ‘ornosticate that the order 1s good or 
bad, as the bird chances to fly, dexter 

passes the hill. Far from knowing the handwriting, they 
hardly know of the existence of the writers! Yet thes 





or sinister, as it 


. . ° } . 
solemn judges condemn, and condemn irrevocably, the 
| property io the people! 


They all know how to draw the 
‘and that fatal sign, drawn 
throu rh ma face of an ord r, is decisive of tts fate. “True 
wr false, good or bad, f i that moment it falls into the 


. . 1 
receptacle of things; not t lost, but damned, on earth. 








I do not stand here, . President, to enlarge upon thi 
yen ral evils of a counterfeit curt ncy, such as belon n 
common to the forging of all bank paper; but there are 
evils peculiar to the circulation of these counterfeit « rders, 
which give a distinctive character to the miss hie fs which 
irectors |they inflict, and deman particularanimadvers.on. Th 
gestion of Jevils grow, first, out of the wide extent of the circul 

lof these counterfeits, which carries the for fevery 

'State of the Union into ev ry other State, thus a Te 
each part with the miseries of the whol 

| mass of crime and fiaud, and augn ting t i] 


of detection in proportion to tl iist 
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intrusive counterfeits came. The next peculiar evil is in 
the multitude of incompetent judges; already about one 
hundred and fifty in number, and annually increasing. A 
third peculiar evil is in the one-sided character of these 
judges—all appointed at the will of the bank—all holding 
their appointments at her will—and all feeling it to be 
their interest to commit no mistakes to her prejudice. 
The last, and greatest, of these peculiar evils is in the 
small size of these orders, which throws their counterfeits 
upon that class of the community who are least capable 
to detect the imposition, and least able to bear the loss. 
The laboring classes, the middle sized farmers, and the 
country people, are the peculiar victims of this species of 


United States. 


{[Jan. 20, 1832. 
What is admitted by all, is, that Congress has granted to 
the bank a power to issue a paper currency far beyond 
the amount of the coined currency in the Union; that this 
paper currency is receivable in payment of all dues to the 
| Federal Government; and, being so receivable, thence 
enjoys a degree of credit and circulation coextensive 
with the limits of the Union. Names, Mr. President, are 
nothing; substance is every thing. The substantial power 
of coining, and of regulating the currency, is in the bank, 
for it issues a currency which exceeds the coinin quantity, 
and supersedes it in circulation. Congress gave this great 
power—in effect, one of the highest attributes of national 
sovereignty—to the company of individuals incorporated 


under the misnomer of the Bank of the United States; this 
company has devolved its power, so far as the branch 
bank orders are concerned, upon their subaltern agencies, 
icalled branch banks; and, according to the opinion of the 
federal court, may devolve it upon whatever agents they 
please. These subaltern agencies are protruded into 
the States, and there exercise a power superior to that 
which the State Governments surrendered to the Federal 


counterfeits. They handle small sums, and the small sized 
counterfeits fall upon their hands. Every counterfeit 
must stop somewhere. Sooner or later it must stop in 
somebody’s hands; and the mass of these small ones will 
certainly stop in the hands of poor people. Thus it was 
in England. In the space of six years, from 1812 to 1818, 
no less than 154,454 counterfeit notes were presented and 
detected at the Bank of England; of which 128,800 were | 
for one pound, corresponding with our five dollar orders;|Government. They issue a paper currency within the 
and 18,562 were for two pounds, corresponding with our) State, which supersedes and expels the hard money. 
ten dollar orders; leaving only about 8,000 notes out of| They issue a paper currency not payable within the State, 
upwards of 154,000 for all denominations above two|nor within the next State; nor within five hundred oi 
pounds, or ten dollars; thus incontestably proving that/one thousand miles; nor practicably payable any where! 
the poor were the losers and the victims. This was|and for non-payment of which there is neither prohibition 
stated in his place by the honorable Henry Grey Bennet, |nor penalty in the charter. This currency necessarily, 
who stated, at the same time, that out of five hundred and|and practicably, becomes a currency of bills of credit, 
one persons convicted of forging, or passing, or offering | redeemable at the will of the issuer, and not at the will 
counterfeit notes, in the short space of thirteen years, of} of the holder; and these bills all people (in the South and 
whom two hundred and seven had been hung, and others; West, at least) are under a virtual duresse to receive; 
deported, the mass of them were poor people; and the} because all other currency is chased away. And thus 
notes for which they died, were small ones of one andtwo|these bills of credit become a forced and irresistible 
pounds, equal to five and ten dollars. And he said, at the}tender in the payment of debts. Can the States stand 
same time, that the stockholders of the Bank of England, |this? If they can, they are ripe and ready to sink into the 
in this frightful mass of crime, and fraud, and misery, and} condition, not of provinces of the empire, but of farms— 
death, had found their consolation and their profit in|the rack-rent farms—of a great moneyed oligarchy. 
dividing among themselves fwenty-five millions of pounds| Sir, I stop; notthat [ have finished, but that every thing 
sterling! equal to about one hundred and twenty millions; must have an end, even the overflowings of grief and 
of dollars! This is what the counterfeiting part, or forgery | indignation at viewing the frightful progress which a great 
department of the banking system, arrived at in England:|moneyed oligarchy is making over the sinking liberties 
this is the point to which the forgery of these branch bank jof the land. The cause demands a different advocate. 
orders is rapidly carrying the American people. And/{It calls for that rare man who rebuked and overthrew 
for all the crime and misery which has grown out of the|the audacious enterprise of Walpole—who overturned 
counterfeiting of these orders, and ull that shall grow out) the judgments of the King’s court—drove back the royal 
of them, the directors, who violated their charter to do! patent across the Irish channel, and saved the people of 
what Congress forbid, are justly accountable to God and | treland from the evils of an illegal currency, and their 
man! {Government from the degradation of seeing a private 
i have carefully abstained, Mr. President, from the use |individual exercising the high power of issuing a national 
of any topic of a general or exciting nature. 1 have|currency within her limits. The crisis calls for that man 
confined myself to a mere judicial pleading. But there /It calls for the dauntless spirit--the mighty genius—the 
is one argument against the issue of this currency, which llofty scorn of hopes and fears, which belonged to the 
° ° : ° - . . > ° 
goesso directly to the honor, the dignity, the independence illustrious Dean of St. Patrick’s! And, if we are now 
of the States, that I cannot forbear to hold it up for an | destined to sink in this contest, (which Heaven of its infinite 
instant, and to pass it asa shadow before you. Itis this. We|mercy avert)—but if we are destined to sink, then do | 
all know the high and responsible nature of the coining | say it is not for want of a cause less just, less righteous, 
power. Itis an attribute of national sovereignty; in its|less national, less holy, than that in which Ireland 
nature belonging to the highest authority in every form |triumphed, but because the combined powers of all Ame- 
of Government. The States of this confederacy, each for |rica’s patriot sons are unable to write the drapier’s letters! 
itself, became invested with this high power the moment Mr. DALLAS rose in reply, and said that, fecling a 
they burst the chains of British vassalage. Possessed of |high and cordial respect for every thing which proce eded 
the right in full, they divided it, in part, with the Congress | from the Senator from Missouri, following long and clabo- 
of the confederation. The convention of 1789 gave it | rate preparation and reflection, his reluctance to interpose 
exclusively to the new Federal Government; and since |any obstacle or embarrassment, thus early in the course 
that time no State can coin money, regulate its value, jof his movement, was extreme. A deep sense of duty, 
emit bills of credit, or make any thing but gold and silver lhowever, obliged him to overlook the customary courtesy, 
a tender in discha of debts. Congress alone has the Jand to oppose the leave which the honorable gentleman 
full power to coin and regulate its value; a disputed power laske d. He was sure that his doing so would not be con- 
to emit bills of credit, and no power to make any thing |strued by the candor of the mover into the least want of 
but gold and silver a lawful tender. Well, the Bank of | personal deference. 
the United States refers igin, in the opinion of many,| Had the resolution contemplated by the Senator 
to the coining and regulating clause in the constitution. lone meré ly for inquiry; did he design to refer the subject 
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to a committee for investigation, both as to fact and prin-| the duty of the judge carefully to consider, and clearly to 
ciple, he would be among the last to intimate unwilling- expound, the law thus drawn into question. The liberty 
ness or opposition. But the Senate was formally called) of a fellow-citizen was dependent upon his opinion. He 
upon, without any previous scrutiny, to pass a judgment! was bound to make it known to the jury: he did so; and 
of condemnation—to hasten summarily to a conclusion/ this is characterized as ‘* extra-judicial!” 
affecting vast and important intcrests--to entertain areso-| But the honorable Senator further complains that the 
lution which was in effect a bill—and to act, without au-| judge attained his conclusions, as to the intent and mean- 
thentic facts before them, in a manner which would ope-| ing of the act of Congress incorporating the bank, by ‘‘con- 
rate upon the public mind as forcibly as if they enacted a! struction.” And by what other process could he attain 
law with every preparatory solemnity and care. Suchaj|them? It is conceded that no positive and distinct prohi- 
proceeding he was compelled to resist at its earliest stage. | bition of these orders or drafts is to be found in the char- 
He did not feel himself, by any thing past or probable, | ter: and as if to vindicate by his practice the judge whom 
the enlisted advocate or opponent of the bank. He was! he was condemning by his precept, the learned gentleman 
as little prepared to defend as to assail, without stint or| has ably and indefatigably argued that they are prohibitory 
discrimination. But he could not refrain from observing | by ‘‘ construction.” He takes the very course he disap- 
that the general course of invective against its practices, | proves, and denies to others what he cannot himself do 
its objects, afid its tendencies, in which the learned Sena-} without. 
tor had indulged, was calculated (certainly not intended)! What is the resolution which the Senator asks leave to 
to forestall public opinion upon the memorial for a re-|introduce? A resolution which it is not within the compe- 
newal of its charter, and to prevent the dispassionate in-| tency of the Senate, nor of Congress, to adopt: or rather 
quiry and grave consideration which were due alike to|one which, if adopted, must be wholly nugatory and in- 
the petitioners and to the body which they addressed. | operative. This isa primary difficulty, which meets him 
Why were these elaborated attacks thus prematurely | at the threshold, and cannot be surmounted. Were they 
made? Why were nearly two thirds of the address just|to be seriously asked to legislate a private corporation out 
delivered wide of the proposition started by the ingenious| of the powers which are alleged to be expressly given in 
and able speaker? Why were the orders or drafts, against! its charter, for the possession of which it has paid a valua- 
which the resolution was penned, lost sight of in a maze/ble consideration, and which it has been exercising under 
of vehement and doubtless sincere philippic against the | judicial sanction? Did the honorable Senator really think 
Mammoth, the Colossus, the Protean monster? Certainly | that by any course of proceeding other than that prescrib- 
not, in the language of the gentleman, ad captandum vul- ed in the act of incorporation, this bank could be deprived 
gus. And yet the effect might be to delude the public of its vested rights’ Was he disposed for a moment to 
mind, to make all inquiry useless, and to prepare a con-| entertain an appeal, or a writ of crror, from the judicial 
demnation before a hearing. Did the honorable Senator |tribunals of the country to the Senate, as to the misuser, 
reflect for one moment upon the immediate evils of such | or nonuser, or forfeiture of the franchise? If the bank 





a course? Did he forget how much injury—irreparable 
injury—he might be the cause of inflicting? The counts, 
the dukes, the princes, and the kings, who in metapho-| 
rical confusion graced his eloquence, were certainly enti- 
tled to none of his sympathy: but he [Mr. D.] would say 
to the worthy Senator, that a depreciation in the value of} 
the property of this bank—an undermining of its present 
currency, character, and stability, might carry want, dis-| 
comfort, and wretchedness among many towards whom) 
his benevolent nature would yearn as readily and as warmly 
as any man’s. About three millions of the stock of this 
corporation are owned by widows and other females; two| 
millions and a half are held in trust by executors or guar-| 
dians for orphans or others; and one million and a half by 
charitable societies and similar bodies: making an aggre- 
gate of near seven millions, or one-fifth of the capital ac-| 
tually devoted and semi-annually contributing to the sub-] 
sistence, education, and happiness of those for whose 
welfare all generous hearts must beat in unison! 

The basis upon which the honorable Senator from Mis- 
souri had reared the superstructure of his argument was 
a printed copy of a charge delivered to a jury by one of 
the judges of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
sitting as a circuit judge in the eastern district of Pennsyl- 
vania. He {Mr. D.] was well acquainted with the circum-| 
stances and occasion of that charge, and deemed it right 
to vindicate the distinguished and learned magistrate by 
whom it was pronounced from the idea involved in the 
epithet ‘* extra-judicial.” It was any thing but extra-ju- 
dicial. ‘The trial was of a man indicted for passing a coun- 
terfeit order on the cashier of the Bank of the United 
States. The counsel for the accused, exercising their pro- 
fessional skill, demanded his acquittal upon the ground 
(among others) that the paper described in the indictment 
—a forgery of one of the orders against which the gentle- 
man had levelled his battery—was not, if genuine, a legal 
instrument, and could not be made the subject of a crimi- 
nal proceeding. He went upon precisely the same course | 
of reasoning as had been heard that morning. It became | 

Vou. VIL.-—10 





had violated any of the rules and conditions of the charter, 


|it was surely unnecessary to say that modes of remedy and 


of punishment were provided and at hand. They might 
be dilatory, troublesome, and uncertain: but let it be re- 
collected that they were the modes chosen by the United 
States, at the time the charter was moulded, and they are 


|the only ones assented to by those who accepted and paid 


for it. Can it be supposed that this bank, believing itself 
clothed with authority to issue these orders, and that their 
issue is useful to the country, and advantageous to itself, 
would abandon them upon the mere expression of a hostile 
opinion bya majority of Congress adverse to the decision of 
the judicial tribunal! Such an abandonment would be a 
treacherous relinquishment of its high trusts and pur- 
poses; would evince an alarming and subservient pliancy to 
the changes of men and parties, and be a timid surrender 
of rights and interests. Letus not make laws, which can- 
not--cannot, he meant, upon the unchanging principles of 
the constitution and of justice--be carried into effect-- 
which must be disregarded, and the disregard of which 
every reflecting citizen would approve and extol. 

But, continued Mr. D., upon what ascertained and 
authentic foundation of facts was the Senate asked to en- 
tertain this abrupt and sweeping denunciation’? No com- 
mittee has embodied the results of its inquiries and reflec- 
tions: but we are to act simply and suddenly upon the 
representations and views of the gentleman from Missouri. 
With every respect, he was unprepared and unwilling to 
do this. ‘There were facts which might have a powerful 
bearing upon the proposition; and if any inquiry were 
wished, he had already avowed his readiness to accede to 
one. The nature and precise form of the drafts referred 
to had yet been but partially communicated. He presum- 
ed the distinguished Senator from Missouri would agree 
with him in considering it wholly immaterial whether these 
drafts were written or printed—-on thick paper or on thin 
--of one color or another—their language, purport, and 
design were alone worthy of any notice. Now, he under- 
took confidently to say that, in commercial and banking 
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operations, these orders were commonplace, customary | 


instruments, which had been in use time out of mind—not 
perhaps used to the extent which this bank had found it 
expedient to use them, but known, familiarly and long 
known, to the usages and facilities of trade and to the laws 
of the land. Mr. D. was, however, unwilling that even 
such a fact as this should be taken by the Senate upon his 
assurance: but he was more unwilling that its opposite 
should be assumed, without investigation, as the ground- 
work of legislation. 

There was another fact into which it would seem neces- 
sary to inquire, before we could safely impute either mis- 
take or mischief. To what extent, and in what manner, 
had the bank pledged its responsibility for the payment of 
these orders’ The honorable Senator denied their being 
contracts: in what other light than as the contracts of 
agents binding upon their principal they were to be re- 
garded, could not well be perceived; but it may be, nay, 
he ventured to affirm, positively, that the bank had for- 
mally undertaken and announced its liability, to the utmost 
extent and in the most unequivocal manner. As far as 
this statement could tend to prevent alarm and to confirm 
confidence, it was due to the people at large, to the poor 
and laboring classes of the community, into whose pockets 
these drafts had found their way, that it should be thus 
publicly made. No part of the currency issued by this 
corporation upon the faith of its capital of thirty-five mil- 
lions of dollars, was more sound and safe than branch drafts. 
Was this not worthy of examination and ascertainment be- 
fore we pronounced them spurious and void? Should 
even the face of each draft not, in itself, import to the 
mind of the honorable Senator a precise contract, how 
easily might it be connected with an engagement found 
upon the records, or in the correspondence and acknew- 
ledgments of the bank. 

He objected, he repeated, to premature and precipitate 
action. He had adverted to some matters upon which 
more light might be obtained; and, in his humble opinion, 
there already existed a committee of this Senate, to whose 


industry, candor, and intelligence they ought to be re- | 
He meant the select committee | 


ferred, if referred at all. 
having in charge the memorial of the Bank of the United 
States for a renewal of its charter; and he took occasion 
to say to the honorable Senator from Missouri, and to 
pledge himself as a member of that committee to the 
Senate, that this very subject of the branch drafts or 
orders, and every other subject intimated by jealousy or 
suspicion, no matter how formidable or trivial, whether 
plausible or idle, assuming the shape or air of an imputa- 
tion upon the past management or future designs and 
tendencies of this great corporation, should be listened 
to with frankness, scrutinized with care, and impartially 
disposed of. For his part, he was not inclined to do other- 
wise than approve the utmost vigilance and circumspection 
in guarding the community from the possible misuse of the 
institution. If diseases are alleged to exist in its structure, 
or to accompany its movements, they should be probed 
faithfully and fearlessly —they should be searchingly traced 
to their source or seat; and if the body cannot stand the 
operation, let it die--let it expire in the process, or let 
the legislative knife be thrust promptly to the heart. He 
wouldadd, however, that he had yet to discover the slight- 
est symptoms of any thing of the kind. 

It was not his intention to follow the able Senator 
through the labyrinth of objections he had suggested to 
these orders or drafts. He had certainly anticipated no 
such studied and prolonged argument as introductory to 
the present motion, and was alike unwilling and unequal 
tothe labor of a regular reply, which, however proper it 
might be before a judicial tribunal, he conceived would 
be misplaced and ill-timed here. Butas so much had been 
so well said, with the view to discredit the opinion of the 
learned judge, and tending to produce a destructive alarm 
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as to the validity of the currency in question, he would 
briefly state the impregnable, though simple, course of 
reasoning by which its legality, under the charter, was 
maintained. He did this, not because it was essential to 
the determination of the matter before the Senate, but, if 
possible, to turn the edge of a weapon, which, if not aim- 
ed, was pointing fatally at the interests of the working 
and poorer classes of his fellow-citizens. 

In the first place, then, not a syllable prohibitory of 
these orders could be found in the act of incorporation. 
The sagacity and perseverance of the Senator from Mis- 
souri, great and anxious as they were, had failed to disco 
ver a single word upon which he could pause, and frankly 
allege their prohibition. Yet he had told us, and told us 
truly, that this charter was ‘stuffed and crammed with 
restrictions and conditions” by those who framed it, with 
a view to satisfy the republicans of sixtecn fears ago. It 
certainly contained many, probably most, if not all, of 
the securities and guards which wisdom can devise against 
the mismanagement and misapplication of powers and 
privileges such as it conferred. No details seem to be 
avoided, no specification is deemed too minute, and no 
phraseology is left restricted or equivocal, in order tc 
bind the bank, and to guaranty the public. It has often 
and justly elicited praise; but none more flattering to the 
republican principles and national objects of those who 
| matured it, than the encomium of the learned gentleman 
| who described it as ‘‘ stugfed and crammed with restrictions 
jand conditions.” And yet, though, thus ‘stuffed and 
lerammed,”? not a sentence is to be detected, which, by 
any sort of construction, direct or circuitous, natural o1 
strained, can be made toimport the prohibition which the 
Senator would engraft upon it. The wise and upright 
men of the day on which this instrument bears date, were 
not apt to overlook plain consequences, or easy Means of 
evasion, nor to make laws so imperfectly as to leave open 
lings into which insects might rush to deface them. The) 
|did what they intended to do—and they left undone what 
they had no intention to do. 

The seventh section of this charter bestows upon the 
corporation, in the usual form, its style and legal capaci 
ties, and ooncludes, generally, that it shall ‘ do and execul: 
all and singular the acts, matters, and things which to then 
jit shall or may appertain to do, subject, nevertheless, to th 
jrules, regulations, restrictions, limitations, and provisions 
jhereinafter prescribed and declured.’”’ He (Mr. D.} had 
already said that the orders or drafts were nowhere ex 
cluded in any of the rules prescribed and declared; and 
it could scarcely be expected that before the Senate o! 
the United States he would make a labored effort to show 
that the drawing and issuing such paper were ‘‘ matte 
land things” which it appertained to every trading associa 
tion, commercial firm, or bank to do. ‘Fhey were en 
braced in the general grant of powers, and were 1 
excepted from it by any subsequent limitation. All modes 
of conducting the business and operations of the bank, 
consistent with its declared purposes and limits, wer 
expressly conferred, and these orders were therefore 
included. 

But this general reasoning became altogether irresistibl« 
when it was found sanctioned by the very letter of the 
charter. In the eighth fundamental rule of the eleventl 
section, in recapitulating the modes by which the bank 
might become indebted, these words are used-—‘* the fold 
amount of debts which the said corporation shall at any tim 
owe, whether by blond, bill, note, or ornen CONTRACT 
What other contract? Every other contract which it ma) 
appertain to a bank to make. These orders? why not 
If the Senate can persuade itself they are not contracts, 
as the honorable Senator has, by the emergency of his 
case, been driven to assert, then indeed this single phras 
furnishes no protection. But it surely can require, in : 
jcommercial country, no recurrence to first principles, © 
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to English common law definitions, much less to the vene- 
rable antiquities of Coke and Peere Williams, to prove 
that the engagements of an authorized agent are the 
contracts of the principal; or that the bank, openly, 
notoriously, avowedly assuming upon itself the payment 
of these orders, does conclusively make them obligatory 
contracts to the full extent of their terms and amounts. 

Again: These very orders or drafts are described, 
totidem verbis, in the eighteenth section of the charter, 
and are protected, as legal, with the highest sanctions. 
‘**If any person shall falsely make, forge, or counterfeit, 
‘or cause or procure to be falsely made, forged, or coun- 
‘terfeited, or willingly aid or assist in falsely making, 
‘forging, or counterfeiting, any bill or note, in imitation 
‘of, or purporting to be, a bill or note issued by orders of| 
‘the president, directors, and company of the said bank, 
‘or aN¥ ornpeER or check on the said bank or corporation, 
‘Or ANY CASHIER THEREOF;’’ or ‘shall falsely alter, &c., 
‘any onner or check on said bank or corporation, or 
‘ANY CASHIER THEREOF;” or ‘shall pass, utter, of publish, 
*&c. as true, any false, forged, or counterfeited orpeER or 
‘check upon the said bank or corporation, or ANY CASHIER 
‘raenegor,” &c., or shall pass, utter, or publish, &c. 
‘any falsely altered orper or check on the said bank or 
‘ corporation, Or ANY CASATER THEREOF,” &c., every such 
person shall be deemed guilty of felony, and, on convic- 
tion, must be sentenced to hard labor for a term not less 
than three, nor more than ten years, or be imprisoned, | 
not exceeding ten years, and fined not exceeding five | 
thousand dollars. Now, each of these assailed drafts is | 
neither more nor less, in common sense, or in technical 
law, than an order on the cashier of the Bank of the United | 
States; whether drawn by one person or by another, by! 
an agent or Dy a customer, makes here no difference. | 
Why, then, if it be an instrument not authorized by the| 
charter, spurious, illegal, and void, why is it thus anx- 
iously guarded, and its forgery thus severely punished? | 
Why, if not within the contemplation of the rigorous and | 
pure republicans who ‘* stuffed and crammed the act with | 
restrictions and conditions,” is it merely not discountenanc- | 
ed, but specially recognised as a favorite, to be shielded 
from all impurity, and to be vindicated, by penalties in- 
volving the incarceration and infamy of offenders, from 
all doubt or danger? Differing entirely from the honor-| 
able Senator from Missouri, he [Mr. D.] would, upon 
every such question, look with peculiar solicitude to the | 
penal clause of the act of Congress. Other parts may be 
loosely constructed, and their meaning be left to be ascer- 
tained by the ordinary principles and rules of inter- 
pretation; but ¢his is uniformly framed with scrupulous | 
exactitude, to be construed strictly, and to be accompanied 
by such specification as will enable every one to under- 
stand what he is to avoid. It is here that we find, more 
exactly than elsewhere in this charter, the particulars of 
the currency confided to the control and discretion of the 
bank—it is here the protection is provided for each par- 
ticular—and it is here that these orders on the cashier, 
denounced by the gentleman, in his meditated resolution, 
as illegal,” are signally and emphatically surrounded by 
the conservative sanctions of the criminal code. 

Need he say more? The question was, in his opinion, 
in every aspect, too plain to justify prolonged debate; 
and he must apologize for having taken up more time than 
he at first proposed. Before, however, resuming my seat, 
said Mr. D., I must again beg the honorable Senator from 
Missouri to be assured that this feeble effort on my part to 
prevent his obtaining the leave he asks, springs from 
perhaps a too lively sense of duty, and a too firm convic- 
tion of the dangers which might follow from our enter- 
taining his proposal for one moment; and certainly from 
no diminution of the deep and cordial resptct felt for 
every thing he does or says. Nor can I forbear to add, 
that, had his proposition been tendered in the shape of a 


| resolution should be received. 


mited States. [Senare. 
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resolution for inquiry, unaccompanied by the elaborate 
and powerful, and, therefore, in my estimation, dangerous 
display of his ability and eloquence we have witnessed 
this morning, I would have joined him with a pleasure 
infinitely greater than I have experienced in opposing him. 
To me the Bank of the United States is nothing but a 
bank—-a mere bank--enacted under the influence of the 
purest motives, for admirable purposes. If it shall have 
prostituted its faculties by embarking in the contests of 
political party, it will find me, however humble and weak, 
an implacable opponent; but if, as I unhesitatingly avow 
my expectation, it shall appear uprightly and impartially 
and efficiently to have achieved its great public duties, 
and to promise still further usefulness to the country, I must, 
and will, wish it to have justice, stability, and success. 

Mr. ‘TYLER said that the resolution might be referred 
to the select committee already appointed on the bank, 
and then undergo the ordeal wished for by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. He could see no objection to the ad- 
mission of the resolution. The Senate might proceed 
with it as they pleased, after its introduction. He was 
not sufficiently acquainted with the facts stated by the 
gentleman, to enable him to decide without further in- 
vestigation. He had often given his vote for leave to in- 
troduce resolutions which he had no intention of support- 
ing. He did not intend to bind himself to support the 
present resolution. The facts stated by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania had deeply impressed his mind. He 
had, years since, advocated the investigation of this sub- 
ject; and he was still of the opinion that the imputations 
against the bank should be examined. The importance 
of the subject seemed to demand this; and, therefore, in 
every possible view, he was of opinion that all objections 
should be waived, and that, as a matter of courtesy, the 
He should vote for its in- 
troduction. 


Mr. BUCKNER had never considered the exercise of 


ithe rights claimed and exercised by the corporation, un- 


der the charter, practically wrong. He was always dis- 
posed to extend courtesy to the members generally; and 
he felt as sincerely as his colleague for the interests of his 
constituents. But, sir, said Mr. B., what are we called 
upon to do? We are called upon to pronounce that the 
president and directors of the Bank of the United States 
have exceeded their powers, and, consequently, forfeited 
their charter; and that the opinion which one of the judges 
of the circuit court of the United States has given upon 


ithe question is extra-judicial, and, consequently, null 
sand void. 


Now, Mr. B. was of the opinion that Con- 
gress had not the power to act upon this subject, in the 
manner proposed; but if they could, the injury would 
not fall upon the bank, but upon the people; not upon 
those who issued, but upon those who held these bank or- 


| ders that were to be condemned as worthless. Sir, said 


Mr. B., for the very reason and on the very ground that 
the gentleman supports this measure, I feel myself bound, 
in mercy to my constituents, to raise my voice against it. 
He advocates it on the principle that the orders issued 
are injurious to the West; and I oppose it on the ground 


|that any act of ours, calculated to destroy the confidence 


of the community in the validity of these orders, would 
produce serious injury and extensive losses to my consti- 
tuents, who hold an immense amount of these very orders 
in their possession. Iam notin favor of injuring the inno- 
cent holders of the bank paper, in order to punish the 
institution, if, in fact, it deserves any censure. I cannot 
consent to give my vote for a resolution which is intended 
to cast suspicion upon the validity of the paper, and thus 
alarm the people who are its holders; which alarm cannot 
fail to operate seriously against the very persons whom 
the gentleman is so desirous to serve. If the gentleman 
had only asked for an inquiry, Mr. B. would heartily 
agree to it; but he could never consent to pass a positive 
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resolution, the immediate effects of which would fall thus 
heavily upon his constituents. But, Mr. B. said, it did not 
devolve on Congress to construe the laws: their duty was, 
to make them, and then leave their exposition and con- 
struction to the proper tribunals. He could not admit the 
propriety of the attempt to prejudice and inflame the 
minds of the people in regard to the bank, before the 
proper time had arrived for the subject to be investigated. 
He could not, therefore, extend the courtesy to his col- 
league to vote for the introduction of his resolution; and, 
however much he might regret to have his vote go abroad, 
with the appearance of having contributed to shut out in- 
vestigation, he should not shrink from the responsibility 
of refusing leave for the introduction of this mischievous 
proposition. He believed the issuing of the paper cur- 
tency had, so far from producing injury to the West, 
been greatly advantageous and highly beneficial to the 
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and the propriety of the practice 
directors in issuing these orders, he should not object to 
its introduction; but he should protest against admitting a 
positive, declaratory resolution, which assumes facts, and 
condemns the bank, without inquiry. The Senate would 
naturally feel inclined, at a prpet time, to receive all the 
information that might be offered respecting the manage- 
ment of the bank; but, when they were called upon to 
| pass such a resolution as this, prefaced by every argument, 
| cither legislative, professional, or political, which the ta- 
| lents and ingenuity of the gentleman could devise to sus- 
| tain it, Mr. C. could not see the necessity of extending 
| courtesy so far as to assent to its introduction. 

Mr. WEBSTER said that he had always been of the 
opinion that resolutions proposing an inquiry which would 
obviously affect the value of the property of individuals, 
should be introduced with great caution; nevertheless, he 


° . ~ . i . . . . . 
West; and that it was the true interest of that section of|had never voted against a resolution of inquiry concerning 


the country to maintain the circulation of the paper cur- 
rency; therefore, any attempt to disparage it, or to pre- 
judice the country against it, would be fatal to the people 
of the West, who were extensive holders of these orders. 


Mr. FORSYTH thought this discussion premature-—it | 


being a matter of course to grant leave for introduction 
of bills and resolutions. The subject-matter was not now 
properly under consideration. He showd not object to 
the form of the resolution, although it was in the power 
of the Senate to change its form, after its introduction, 
and refer it as was thought proper. Notwithstanding 
the opinions of the gentlemen against the measure, he 
thought an inquiry into the subject necessary. He had 
often voted for the introduction of measures to which he 
was indifferent. He was not blind to the defects of the 
bank, and to the necessity of correcting them. He thought 
that this means had been resorted to, to evade the limita- 
tions of the charter of the bank, but not for unworthy 
purposes; on the contrary, the object was, to enable them 
to do what they considered it their duty to perform. Yet 


it was still an evasion, and a proper subject for investiga- | 


tion. If the facts stated against the bank were true, it must 
affect the institution, and it would be necessary for Con- 
gress to do something to prevent injurious consequences 
to the people, in that event. The paper was received by 
the General Government in payment of duties and every 
other obligation, and there was no difficulty arising from 
the orders. If there was danger to be apprehended, a 
simple resolution of Congress, prohibiting the circulation, 
would instantly obviate the evil, and prevent its recur- 
rence. He was notin favor of referring the subject to 
the committee charged with the question of re chartering 
the bank, as it did not relate to the fut but to the pre- 
sent institution, and to the revenue. The select com- 
mittee, he thought, had nothing to do with the present 
question. The gentleman from Missouri wished to cor- 
rect what he believed to be wrong in the bank; and he 
[Mr. F.] had no objection. He, therefore, hoped that 
there would be no further objection to the leave for the 
introduction of the resolution, or obstruction thrown in 
the way of inquiry into the subject. 


% 
ure, 


Mr. CHAMBERS was disposed to extend courtesy to| 


an application for leave, whenever a resolution was offer- 
ed, proper for consideration; but not otherwise. The 
present distinctly declared that the issuing of these notes, 
which were now circulated all over the country, was an 
unauthorized assumption of power, and, cons« quently, an 
unlawfal act on the part of the bank. Now, said Mr. C 
what is the extent of this inquiry? Is the 
made the tribunal to investi; i 
the Government in which the duty is vested, either to re 
commend or to prejudice the institut y tl termi, 


‘> 
Senate to be 


Stimate it’ 
5 ne 
. mays > 1 "yy ie ae | 
nation of this question’ Surely not. The judicial de part 
ment is the proper tribunal. 


If the proposition was to” 
institute an inquiry into 


the right exereised by the bank, 


Is this the branch of 


a public question; for it lay in the breast of every Senator 
ito decide whether the public interest demanded the in- 
quiry. He didnotagree with the gentleman from Geor- 
| gia, relative to the form of the resolution. If the ques- 
tion had been only for a committee of this body to inquire 
| into a supposed violation of the charter, he should have 
iconcurred; but, instead of that, it was proposed to intro- 
duce a joint resolution, to be acted upon equally by both 
| Houses of Congress, declaratory that the charter was vio- 
lated, and that the circulation of the notes be suppressed. 
Many millions of those bills were now in the pockets of 
the people of this country; and what effect, after all, 
would this inquiry have upon the institution? Did it de- 
volve upon_the Senate to decide whether the notes were 
void, or toact at this time upon so important a subject? 
Should they not, on the contrary, proceed with the utmost 
deliberation, and make due inquiry, before they resolved 
upon a measure deciding so great and imminent a question’ 
He would put the inquiry to every Senator present, whe- 
ither, if there had been an unlawful exercise of power, 
and, consequently, the paper issued was void—whether they 
| should, before the matter was decided, let a proposition 
lof this nature go abroad to affect the property of the 
community. Does not the importance of the subject re 

quire a deliberate investigation? It was something more 
than mere form that was objected to; it was the subject 

matter of the resolution which was opposed. It proposed 
to declare that the bills in circulation were illegal, and 
ought to be suppressed. He could not consent to vote 
for such a proposition, which, also, called on the Senate 

to declare that a particular decision of one of the judges 
in a court of the United States should not have been 
made. He was not of that opinion, and he would not 
consent to grant the leave asked for. 

Mr. FORSYTH replied that he considered it a mer 
question of form, as the Senate did not adopt the res 
lution by permitting it to be introduced, but only declar« 
that the subject was one that might be investigate d. He 
should bemore alarmed if his property was in jeopardy 





| 


| by a reference of an inguiry toa committee, than by 

| introduc tion of this resolution. It was but an act of « 

dinary courtesy that was asked. If gentlemen thoug! 

lit would disquiet the people, or damage their property, 

imight be lad on the table. ; 

| {Mr. WEBSTER said that it could not be done. } 

| Mr. F. said that the question of granting leave might, 

lif not the resolution itself. He could not think that th 

jaction of Congress on the resolution would, in the sligh 

jest degree, affect the property of the holders of th 

|bank orders. ‘The imputation of the invalidity of 1 

| practice of issuing the orders was already abroad, 
no new fears would be excited by this resolution. He si 

|there were two decisions on the question, in opposition to 

j}each other, and the object was to have settled the contr: 

| diction, and correct the errors. He thought thatthe court 
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of the United States was not the place to apply for a 
remedy. 

Mr. WEBSTER would not go into the merits of the pro- 
position, because the gentleman from Pennsylvania had 
done so, and, therefore, he did not deem it necessary. 
That gentleman had expressed the opinion, in which he 
{Mr. W.] concurred, that, even if this resolution were to 
be passed, it would be entirely inoperative; because, if the 
inquiry was whether the bank had transcended its char- 
ter, that unlawful assumption of power was provided 
against by ascire facias inthe Supreme Court. So much for 
the merits of the question, which he had not intended to 
touch. It was said that the bills were void, and that the 
bank was consequently not bound to pay them. But he 
would ask, if such an opinion was known to be agitated in 
the Senate, whether it would not be likely to affect the cur- 
rency, disquiet the people, who wer< interested in the cir- 
culation, and create anxiety and alarm. In conclusion, he 
considered the whole of this discussion premature, which 
should have followed and not preceded the introduction 
of the resolution, or the report of the committee. 

Mr. WILKINS had made up his mind upon the subject 
of the right of the bank to issue these orders, but it was 
not his intention to declare it now. But, even on the sup- 
position that his opinion was against the legality of the 
orders, he would be reluctant to vote for the introduction 
of the resolution. For what did it propose but to declare 
that the paper currency of the bank was illegal and void, 
and that, too, while it was yet in the hands of the people, 
and circulating over the whole Union; and absolutely to 
suppress it, while the people would be compelled to pay 
the damages resulting from the depreciation of the paper’ 
He should, therefore, whatever might be his opinion of 
the legality of the practice, out of mercy to the people, 
yote against this resolution, which contained a complete 
and decided assertion that the bank had actually forfeited 
itscharter, and, therefore, the orders issued would be ab- 
solutely void. He would repeat, that if such was his 
opinion, out of mercy to the people, he would keep it to| tering, as he had, into the wide field of argument in sup- 
himself. He was reluctant to agitate the question now, a| port of the resolution, had been silent, the leave would 
the time would soon arrive when it would come up re-! undoubtedly have been granted. He thought it was hard- 
gularly. He was reluctant, because he knew how easy it} ly fair to take adv antage of that gentleman’s frankness, by 
was to spread alarm abroad. The effect of knowing that lexcluding the resolution, because they found the subject- 
Congress had taken up a measure of this kind, and were Imatter improper to be investigated, as the gentleman 
now considering a bill declaring the charter of the Bank of | was under no obligation to have explained the character of 
the United States to have been violated, would be to excite \the proposed measure, unless it was his pleasure to do so. 
alarm and agitation over the whole country. He was, | He hoped the Senate would take this view into considera- 
therefore, opposed to the resolution. ‘tion, and extend its courtesy to the gentleman, notwith- 

Mr. BENTON said there were two ways to bring about | standing the course which had been pursued. 
the object in view; one was to submit it to the Senate;! The question was then taken on granting leave to intro- 
the other to apply to the President of the United States, | duce the resolution, and it was decided in the negative, 
who was authorized to cause an investigation into the af-! by the following vote: 


fair, and, if it was found that the charter was broken and| “ yBA%.—Messrs. Benton, Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, Grun- 
void, to report accordingly. 
















Mr. CLAYTON suggested the propriety of modifying 
the resolution so that it should provide simply for an in- 
quiry into the matter. 

Mr. KANE said there was one view of the question, 
which had not been taken, and which had struck his mind 
forcibly; that was, whether it would not be injurious to the 
country to proceed to free the stockholders from responsi- 
bility. He thought there was no possible form in which 
this inquiry could be made by the Senate, except in the 
manner proposed by the joint resolution; not as a le- 
gislative body, but as stockholders of the bank. It was 
the uniform custom to grant leave of introduction, and 
he should conform to it in the present instance. His mind 
was not made up as to the merits of the question, and he 
should express no opinion upon it at present. 

Mr. BIBB said that, whatever his opinion might be upon 
the main question, hg should not now speak upon it; but 
he believed the resolution would be as much opposed in its 
present shape, as one would be that proposed to liberate 
all the slaves in the State of Missouri, or that no white 
man should hold property in Georgia. 

Mr. KING was always willing to vote for the introduc- 
tion of resolutions of inquiry generally; but he hoped 
the Senate would not consent to admit this resolution in 
its present form. If it was one of inquiry alone, he would 
give it his vote, and be in favor of its reference to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. He did not think it proper 
to record his vote in favor of a first and second reading of 
this resolution in its present shape, which would follow if 
it were introduced, and send that vote abroad to the 
country. He hoped the resolution would be modified be- 
fore it was admitted. 

Mr. DALLAS suggested whether the Committee on the 
Judiciary was competent to make the inquiry. 

Mr. FORSYTH was of the opinion that the frankness 
of the gentleman from Missouri, in giving an explanation of 
the reasons for the resolution, had defeated instead of sup- 
porting the object in view. If the gentleman, instead of en- 






















































































































































































































































































: He thought that if the prac-| dy, Hayne, Hill, Kane, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, 4 
tice was not lawful, now was the time to find it out—the Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, White.—16. ‘ ; 
sooner the better. The same directors were now in the| NAYS.--—Messrs. Bell, Bibb, Buckner, Chambers, t5 














bank as when these orders were first issued. If they should Clayton, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Dallas, 

go out of office, and new ones take their place, the object | Holmes, Johnston, King, Knight, Naudain, Prentiss, Rob- 

might not be so easily accomplished. lbins, Robinson, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Tipton, Tom- 
Mr. MILLER wished to know further concerning the | |inson, Webster, Wilkins.--25. 

subject. He had listened to what had been said, and his| go the leave was refused, and then the Senate adjourn- 

desire for further information was increased. He thought} ed to Monday. 

the Committee on the Judiciary should make the inquiry. 4 
Mr. SMITH objected to this reference, on the ground 










































of the incompetency of tl stsee to decia th Monpay, January 25. 
¥ the ine etency of the committee to decide upon the I teh ate aa 
legality of the prachee. BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Mr. MARCY agreed in the opinion that it was con- Mr. BENTON submitted the following resolution: 
tended on one side that the charter of the bank was for-| Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be direct- i 


feited, and, on the other side, that it was not forfeited; and|ed to inform the Senate (if any data in his department 
as these opinions were entitled to equal respect and con- will enable him to do so, and, if not, that he endeavor to 
sideration, it would be first necessary to decide this point; | obtain the information from the directors of the Bank of 
alter which, they might inquire into the legality of the \the United States) upon the following points: 


practice of issuing these orders. He hoped the resolution| 1. The amount of paper currency in circulation in the 
would be received 
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form of orders drawn by the presidents of the branch 
banks on the cashier of the Bank of the United States; 
distinguishing the amount circulated from each branch, 
and showing the amounts of the different denominations, 
or sizes, of the orders respectively. 

2. The amount of gold and silver coin and bullion an- 
nually remitted by each branch bank to the parent bank 
in Philadelphia, since such branch began to issue a curren- 
cy of branch bank orders. 

3. The names of the branch banks, ifany, at which the 
orders drawn by other branch banks on the cashier of the 
Bank of the United States, and issued as currency, are 
not receivable in deposites as cash; and whether any dis- 
tinction, in receiving or refusing such deposites, is made 
between the Federal Government and the citizens of the 
United States. 

4, Whether there is any instruction from the directors 
of the Bank of the United States, commanding the 
drawers of these orders to cash them at the branch where 
drawn. 

Mr. MOORE submitted the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the select committee to whom has been 
referred the memorial of the President, Directors, and 
Company of the Bank of the United States, be instructed 


to inquire into the expediency of limiting the duration of 


the charter to be renewed or established, to a term not 


exceeding ten years; and also of restricting the power of 


the directors in such manner as not to permit the establish- 
ment of a branch, or the location of an office of discount 
and deposite, in any State, without the assent and appro- 
bation of the General Assembly of such State. 

Resolved, also, That the said committee inquire into the 
expediency of excluding foreign subscription, and of re- 
serving one-third of the capital to be subscribed for by 
citizens of the United States, who have not been stock- 
holders in the present bank; and 

Resolved, further, That said committee inquire into the 


expediency of recognising, by express terms, the autho-| 


rity of any State in which a branch, or office of discount 
and deposite, may be located, to impose a tax upon the 
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amount of millions not wanted for the purpose of revenue, 
nor for any other purpose whatever. ‘The Senator from 
Kentucky, however, took a wide range in his observa- 
tions, embracing the policy of distributing our surplus 
revenue among the States--of devoting it to internal im- 
provements—of appropriating the money to arise from the 
sale of our public domains--of the utter impolicy of all 
the measures heretofore introduced for disposing of those 
domains. He favored us with a view of the claims of the 
West, who, it seems, have derived no advantage from all 
the expenditures upon fortifications, wpon our army, and 
upon our navy. 

In most of the views taken by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, said Mr. D., I entirely agree with him. [agree 
with him, that, in affording encouragement to manufac 
tures, we need not go beyond an adequate protection, 
which I take to be precisely the same thing as a judicious 
tariff. I entirely agree with him that a most liberal poli 
cy should govern us in all our relations with the Western 
States, whose merits have not been overrated by their 
able advocate. But I cannot agree that the money ex 
pended for the army and navy has not been expended as 
much for the West as for the South and East; nor can I 
agree that the millions expended, or rather wasted, upon 
fortifications, should be charged to the Atlantic States 
alone, 

With regard to the surplus that may be found in our 
treasury after the extinction of the public debt, und there 
will be such a surplus for at least four or five years to 
come, I believe that I shall differ from that Senator only 
as to the mode of distribution—whether it shall be appro 
priated to internal improvements and to the purposes of 
education, by a rule which shall ensure to every State its 
just proportion of the fund—or whether it shall be subject 
to the partial legislation of the two Houses of Congress, in 
which the interest of particular sections of the United 
States will be promoted at the expense of others. 

It is my wish to give my views upon the points on 
which I differ from that Senator, and hope to find an op- 


stock, at the rate of tax imposed upon the State institu- | portunity for so doing before this discussion shall be final- 


tions of like character, or at the rate of tax imposed upon 
moneyed capital of private individuals. 
THE RULES. 
Mr. FOOT submitted the following motion: 
Resolved, That the 9th rule of the Senate be amended 


ly disposed off, but not immediately, for we have some- 
thing else to do. We have to meeta furious storm from 
the South, attended with vivid lightning and loud thunder, 
and threatening desolation to the North, the East, and the 
West. 

The Senator from South Carolina, by the amendment 


to read as follows: ‘* No motion shall be debated until the | which he has offered, proposes a reduction of duties upon 
same shall be seconded;” nor shall any debate be permit- | all articles, protected and unprotected, and theretore 
ted until the President shall have announced to the Senate | requiring a discussion of the policy of the whole protect- 


the subject under consideration; and the question of con- 
sideration shall be in order on the introduction of any 
subject presented for the Senate, and shall be decided 
without debate. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate then resumed the consideration of the reso- 
solution offered by Mr. Cray, on the subject of the tariff, 
and the amendment offered thereto by Mr. Harne. 

Mr. DICKERSON, of New Jersey, rose, in support of the 
resolution. He said, the scope of the resolution intro- 
duced by the Senator from Kentucky did not embrace the 
great principles of the tariff question, but left for future 
discussion, if such discussion should be deemed advisable, 
the whole policy of the protective system. It was sup- 
posed by the friends of this system, that reducing the 
duties to the amount of six or seven millions of dollars, al- 
though upon articles not produced or manufactured in 
this country, would, in fact, relieve the people to that 
exact amount in the payment of taxes. It was believed 
that this relief would be equally agreeable to the friends 
and the enemies of the tariff. Nor was it believed that 
state 


there was any party in the United § 380 much in love 


ling system. Upon this, with his usual ability, and with 
ithe most impressive eloquence, he has discussed this 
'whole policy. Had he done less than this, he would not 
have satisfied the Southern States, whose interests he es- 
|pouses; and it is probable that the agitated state of the 
|public mind in every section of the Union, which has 
given rise to the great free trade convention in Phila 
delphia, and the great convention of the friends of na- 
tional industry in New York, demands from the two 
| House: of Congress a full and thorough investigation of 
the great principles of the free trade and the protectiv 
policy. 
This, said Mr. D., is a subject of vast magnitude and im- 
| portance, which nothing but a sense of official duty coul 1 
jinduce me to approach, with powers so inadequate to the 
itask I must attempt to perform. My consolation, how 
lever, is, that a successful resistance to the onset mad 
|upon us depends but in a very small degree upon my ex 
lertions; and I have no fear of the final result, when I see 
around me the strong arms which the importance o! 
the occasion will put in requisition. I shall endeavor to 
prove that the system of protecting the agricultural, com 
mercial, and manufacturing industry of the country, by 
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is perfectly within the power of Congress, under the arti-| plans and schemes adopted in Great Britain, and which 
cle of the constitution that gives to them the power to re-| she is still pursuing, in part, to get possession of our com 
gulate commerce. I shall endeavor to prove the true} merce and navigation, and to prevent the growth of our 
policy and absolute necessity of adopting this system as it} manufactures. Lord Sheffield, in his observations on the 
respects the vital interests of this country; and I shall en-| commerce of the American States, puts the policy of 
deavor to show that it is neither unjust nor oppressive in| Great Britain on these subjects in a clear point of view 
its, bearing on the different sections of the Union, and} In page 255, he says: ‘* Nothing should be done to 
upon the relations of State with State. court the attention of foreigners to participate in a trade 
The want of a power to protect the great interests of| of which our superior skill in manufacture, our capital as 
commerce, navigation, agriculture, and manufactures, all} merchants, our spirit of enterprise, and many other cir- 
of which rest upon the same basis, led to the call of the! cumstances applicable to our situation, has, in a manner, 
convention which formed our constitution. Without the|secured to usa monopoly. For, if we are consistent, and 
power to protect these great interests, no constitution| understand our own situation, as great a share of the 
would have been formed; and if that power were taken| American trade is still in the power of Great Britain, as is 
away, dissolution would inevitably ensue. consistent with her interest, and this, too, upon principles 
While we were colonies to Great Britain, she endeavor-| which will render it more secure than volumes of treaties, 
ed, by rigid restrictions, to confine our industry to 4 namely, those incitements which arise from mutual con- 
agricultural pursuits as would not interfere with her own;| venience and mutual interest; but, above all, upon the 
and, by restrictions still more rigid, did she endeavor to! score of interest alone, the merchandise of Great Britain 
prevent the establishment of manufactures in this country;| must ever be preferred in America. But the encouraging 
and even the great Chatham, the distinguished friend of] of the American Statesto build ships for us, is holding out 
this country, to whom we have long sung praises and|a premium for the emigration of our shipwrights, toge- 
erected statues, declared that he would not willingly| ther with the various industrious classes connected with 
permit the manufacture of even a hobnail in these co-| ship-building, to the country where timber and iron 
lonies. | abound, and where, consequently, ship-building may be 
By an act of Parliament in the year 1750, it was made} carried on to the greatest advantage.” 
acriminal offence to erect any mill or other engine for} Page 262. ‘*The unsettled condition of the American 
slitting or rolling iron, or any plating forge to work with| States since the preliminaries of peace were ratified, and 
a trip hammer, or any furnace for making steel. The} the turn of affairs there, which might have been well fore 
punishment for this offence was a fine of two hundred! seen, by no means justify any gratuities on the part of this 
pounds sterling, and the abatement of any such work as al country, [Great Britain,] which, in the present state of 
nuisance. The governors of the respective provinces| things, cannot afford any sacrifices. We have only to let 
were bound to sce this law carried into effect, under the! the confusion of the new States settle, as they may, with- 
penalty of a fine of five hundred pounds sterling, the loss} out troubling ourselves about them. If a commercial 
of their office, and a disqualification to hold office. By an-| treaty were as much to be wished, as it certainly is not, 
other statute, hatters were restrained from taking more] during the present ferment, there is no power with whom 
than two apprentices each, and not for any period less} it could be made, with any certainty of being carried into 
than seven years, and from employing negroes in their] effect. But it is plainly impossible to make a commercial 
business, and the colonists were prohibited from transport-| treaty with the American States, without giving them 
ing hats or home manufactured woollens from one pro-| some valuable privilege, for which they have precluded 
vince to another. | themselves from making any adequate return. The treaty 
But these restrictions, degrading as they were to the] of peace, and subse quent acts, opened the ports of Great 
colonies, were the less felt, as the mother country encou-| Britain and Ireland to them, in the same manner as their 
raged our agriculture where she could promote her own!) ports were opened to us, when they repealed their re- 
interest by so doing; and although she would not permit us| straining laws. A brisk trade has already begun, and it 
to make anail rod, and, of course, not a nail, unless we sent] js unnecessary to prove on which side the advantage is— 
the iron to England to be slit into iron rods, yet she took our} between the traders who ask for credit, or the traders 
bar iron toa large amount duty free, as she did not then! who give it. Every account from America says that Bri- 
make bar iron but toa very limited amount; for instance, | tish manufactures are selling at a considerable profit, 
in the year 1772, Great Britain and her dependencies took} whiie other European goods cannot obtain the first cost. 
of us bar iron to the amount of $300,000; of the agricul-| Every day’s experience shows that this country, from the 
ture of the middle colonies, she took more than four mil-! nature and quality of its manufactures, and from the as 
lions of dollars; of the agriculture of the Southern colo-|cendancy it has acquire d in commerce, will command 
nies, a much greater amount; of rice and tobacco alone she | three-fourths of the American trade.” 
took to the amount of about five millions of dollars; and of! Page 266. ‘It is said that the mode of doing business, 
the produce of the colonies now forming our Eastern| likely to prevail, particularly in the Southern provinces, 
States, to the amount of three millions of dollars; inde-| will be what is denominated a wholesale trade, to be car- 
pendently of the produce of our forests, which formed aj ried on by European or rather British merchants, who 
very large amount of exports to that country and its de-| will form ‘connexions at home, and carry out cargocs of 
pendencies. These formed some compensation for the! assorted goods, to be sold by the package, unopened, to 
re strictions on our manufactures, which, however, were! those who retail; and who will receive in return, within 
considered as badges of dependence and slavery, to which! the year, from the American merchants, the produce they 
the colonies reluctantly submitted, and which had no small may collect, which will be shipped off by the British 





influence in rousing the spirit of resistance which began| wholesale merchants. This is the species of trade that 
with rebellion, and ended with revolution. British subjects should wish to pursue; without being con- 

Immediately after the establishment of our indepen-) cerned in retailing goods, they should endeavor to mo 
dence, Great Britain endeavored to obtain from us all the nopolize the supplies in wholesale to country merchants 


advantages which she had derived from us, while colonies, | This will enable them to deal to a great extent, with half 


without extending to us the advantages we had enjoyed|the hazard formerly experienced; and it will, besides, 
irom the indulgence of the mother country; and in this give them the sole command of the shipping business. It 
they succeeded while we were held together—-not united! is not probable that the British merchants will choose, 1 


by the old confederation, till our country was on the the new state of affairs, to fix their stores, as! rly, in 
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Virginia and Maryland. They may rather adopt the ex- 
pedient already mentioned, of sending out agents or part- 
ners, with wholesale cargoes, to be sold to merchants who 
may not have credit here; and they may be very safe while 
their creditors are on the spot, ready to compel punctu- 
ality, and to receive and ship their produce. This line of 
commerce, although the profits at first may be smaller, 
will ultimately be more advantageous to the British mer- 
chant. Large sums of money will not, as formerly, be 
sunk in debts. The returns will be more certain, and 
less liable to those disappointments which prevailed when 
every American planter was a British creditor.” 

A great improvement upon this ingenious plan of Lord 
Sheffield, to engross the commercial business of this coun- 
try, is the auction system as now carried on in the city 
of New York, where seven-eighths of the business is in 
the hands of the agents of British merchants and manu- 
facturers. 

In page 276, Lord Sheffield says: ‘It is certain that 
the confusion of the American States can now only hurt 
themselves. ‘They must pay Europe in the best manner 
they can for clothing and many articles, for which they 
are not likely to have the credit they had while in more 
settled circumstances. If one or more States should pro- 
hibit the manufactures of any particular country, they 
will find their way to them through other States, and by 
various means. ‘he difficulty will only raise the price on 
the consumers in the States where the artigles are prohi- 
bited. The British manufactures found their way to 
every part of the country, during a most rancorous war; 
and the most strenuous American manufacturers acknow- 
ledge that no imposts or excise laws will, for a long time, 
be regarded in America. In the mean time, and at all 
times, Britain will have nothing to apprehend. The 
United States will hardly enter into real hostilities with 
Britain. Britain need not quarrel with them at all; but, 
should either happen, some stout frigates, cruising be- 
tween Halifax and Bermuda, and between the latter and 
the Bahamas, would completely command the commerce 
of this mighty continent.” 

The views of Lord Sheffield were realized. Great Bri- 
tain could not cause our manufacturing establishments to 
be abated as nuisances, but she completely controlled our 
manufactures by regulating our commerce; and, by the 
same process, destroyed our navigating and shipping in- 
terests. Each State adopted its own system for raising 
revenue, and protecting its industry; and this brought 
them into immediate collision and conflict with each other. 
New York and Pennsylvania laid duties upon foreign im- 
ports; the duties were paid in the cities of New York and 
Philadelphia, and went into the treasuries of those two 
States. New Jersey derived her supply of those imports 
through those two cities, and, of course, paid taxes to the 
amount of the duties upon such imports--not into a com- 
mon treasury for the benefit of the United States, but into 
the treasuries of New York and Pennsylvania, for their 
exclusive benefit. This was a burden which nothing but 
force could oblige any State to bear. New Jersey, sooner 
than submit to this tyranny and oppression of her sister 
States, abandoned every idea of protecting her industry, 
and made Perth Amboy a free port. This measure was 
calculated completely to defeat the objects of New York 
and Pennsylvania, and as completely to answer those of 
Great Britain. Similar conflicts took place between other 
States, which were attended with similar results. And it 
became evident that the power to regulate commerce 
must be vested in one General Government, or that a 
total dissolution of the Union must take place. Agricul- 
ture was neglected for want of a market—commerce lan- 
guished—even our coasting trade was in the hands of 
foreigners—and the manufacturing establishments, which 
had grown up during the war, were every where aban- 
doned in despair. All this Lord Sheffield had clearly 
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foreseen. The remedy for these evils was the convention 
that formed the constitution of the United States: this 
Lord Sheffield had not foreseen. 

By the constitution of the United States, Congress shall 
have power to regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
among the States, and with the Indian tribes. Under this 
general power, Congress may permit foreign nations to 
participate in our carrying trade, or they may prohibit 
them. 

They may permit the importation of goods duty free, 
or wader low duties, or under high duties; or even may 
prohibit their importation, when the public good or a just 
retaliation may require it. Whether foreign nations shall 
be our carriers, must depend upon the regulation of com- 
merce. Whether our manufactures shall be protected or 
destroyed, must depend upon the regulation of commerce. 
And whether we shall depend upon our rivals in peace, 
and sometimes enemies in war, for articles of defence, 
as hemp and iron for our shipping, ordnance, muskets, 
shot and shells, must depend upon the regulations of 
commere’. ‘The chief means by which Congress can re- 
gulate commerce is, by the imposition of duties on im 
ports and tonnage; but these are not the only means. It 
is contended that the power to collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises, can be exercised alone for the purpose 
of revenue; and, therefore, that it cannot be applied to 
the purpose of protecting manufactures. The second act 
of Congress, passed the 4th day of July, 1789, expressly 
acknowledges the principle of duties levied for the pur 
pose of encouraging and protecting manufactures. This 
may be considered as a construction of the constitution 
contemporaneous with its formation; and the more confi- 
dence may be placed in this construction, as a number of 
those who were engaged in forming the constitution, 
were also engaged in passing the law. General Wash- 
ington, who signed the bill, and General Hamilton, his 
constitutional adviser, were members of the federal con 
vention; as also were Elbridge Gerry, Nicholas Gilman, 
Roger Sherman, John Langdon, Caleb Strong, William 
S. Johnson, Oliver Ellsworth, William Patterson, Thomas 
Fitzsimmons, Robert Morris, Richard Bassett, Geo. Reed, 
James Madison, Abraham Baldwin, and William Few, who 
voted on the bill, and must have understood the work of 
their own hands better then than we do now. Sixteen 
days after this, the same Congress passed another act for 
the purpose of encouraging and protecting our tonnag¢ 
and navigation by means of duties. 

By this act, a duty of six cents per ton is laid upon ves- 
sels entered in the United States, wholly American; on 
vessels built in the United States, owned wholly, or in 
part, by foreigners, a duty of thirty cents per ton; and on 
all others, at the rate of fifty cents per ton. By the same 
act, no home-built vessel, belonging to citizens of th« 
United States, engaged in the coasting trade or fisheries, 
to pay more than one entry (six cents) a year; while fo 
reign vessels, so engaged, were to pay fifty cents at each 
entry. By this arrangement, vessels built in the United 
States, but owned in part by foreigners, were to pay five 
times as much as the same vessel owned by citizens of the 
United States, and all others paid more than eight times 
as much; and the foreign vessel engaged in the coasting 
trade or fisheries, suppose her to make twelve entries a 
year, paid one hundred times as much as the domestic 
vessel so employed. ‘These duties, as it respected foreign 
vessels, amounted to absolute prohibitions; and yet thc 
constitution gives no power to protect navigation by du 
ties, that does not equally apply to manufactures. ‘This 
law, so far as it respected foreign vessels, was not for the 
purpose of revenue, but of prohibition. And, as the law 
went into operation in twenty-one days after its enact- 
ment, it must have been severely felt by the agricultural 
interest of the country, for the discrimination prevente! 
all competition between the foreign and domestic vessels. 
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And nocompetition that should reduce the price of freights 
could take place amongst the domestic vessels, till time 
should be afforded for building them. In time, however, 
the domestic competition brought freights down to a point 
below what they had been before the passing of the law; 
so that, on the whole, the agricultural and manufacturing 
interests were benefited; and an object of immense im- 


portance, the protection of our navigating and shipping | 


interests, secured. 

Whatever temporary inconvenience might have been 
felt from the high duties upon foreign tonnage, the wis- 
dom of the measure cannot now be doubted. In 1789, 
the vessels belonging to inhabitants of the British domi- 
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If it be true that it is in the power of Congress to pro- 
tect the agricultural, the commercial, the navigating and 
| manufacturing interests of our country, it is not less true 
that it is our true policy so to protect them. 

The Senator from South Carolina says that the protec- 
jtive system stands self-condemned—in our own country 
| by the desolation it has carried with it—abroad by the ex- 
perience of all the world, and by nearly the universal 
opinion of all wise men. I would willingly leave the 
question to be decided by these tests. The Senator has 
given a moving picture of the distress which it has brought 
even upon the manufacturing districts; but the people of 
these districts take a very different view of this subject, 





nions, then employed in Philadelphia in foreign trade, were |and may be trusted to judge for themselves. It is true 
full four-fifths of all the tonnage so employed, and. amount-|the leading Brit'sh politicians have expressed their opi- 
ed to within one-fifth of all the tonnage belonging to all |nions strongly against all protective systems, and volumes 
he citizens of the United States. And our shipping was|have been written to give force to those opinions; but 
not sufficient for the transportation of the domestic pro-|those opinions have been manufactured exclusively for 
duce of the States—one-third of it belonging to foreign-|exportation, and not for home consumption; not one of 
ers. Our total amount of tonnage in 1789 was two hun-| them is adopted by the British Government; they adhere 
dred and one thousand five hundred and sixty-two tons. | most rigidly in their protective system, and relax in 
in the course of one year after, it amounted to four hun-|nothing, where they incur the slightest risk of foreign 
dred and seventy-eight thousand three hundred and|competition. Some of the continental Powers were in- 
seventy-seven tons. In ten years after, in the year 1800, |duced to abandon their protective policy by the delusive 
it amounted to nine hundred and seventy-two thousand | prospects of free trade, which never did and never will 
four hundred and ninety-two; and in the year 1810 it/exist; but dear experience has made them wise, and they 
amounted to one million four hundred and twenty-four | have entirely changed their policy. And if, as the Sena- 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-three tons; so that, in|tor says, this system has been condemned by nearly the 
1810, we had more than seven times as much tonnage as/universal opinion of all wise men, while Great Britain and 
we had in 1789. The power, therefore, to protect and|nearly all Europe are vigorously pursuing it, I have only 
encourage the navigating and shipping interest, by means /|to say that there must be buta small minority of wise men 
of duties imposed, not for the purpose of revenue, but of in this world. 
prohibition, was most effectually applied; it was effectu-| It is now well understood that the great secret of na- 
ally applied, also, to some articles of agriculture; but, with | tional wealth in any country consists in finding profitable 
regard to manufactures, it was applied with a timid hand, | employment for all the citizens or subjects of such coun- 
yet under precisely the same power as was extended to/try, who are willing to labor; and this cannot be done 
the protection of those other important branches of in-| without directing that labor to the great objects of agri- 
dustry. iculture, commerce, navigation, and manufactures. No 
Mr. Madison, in his letters to Mr. Cabell, of October, |nation can become great or rich by agriculture alone. 
1828, has proved beyond a doubt the constitutionality of| None by commerce, navigation, or manufactures alone. 
the tariff laws, as well as the disastrous consequences of; A small part of the population of a thickly settled coun- 
abandoning the protective system, under the fatal dsledea tees can till all the lands of that country. The residue 
that the true policy of the country is that commerce | must be idle if no other employment is afforded them; if 
inust regulate itself. He says that ‘‘a nation leaving its|they engage in commerce and navigation, these can em- 
foreign trade in all cases to regulate itself, might soon find ploy but a very few, in comparison with the whole; and, 
itregulated, by other nations, into a subserviency to a/ unless they engage in manufactures, at least for them- 
foreign interest.’? The fact is, that’'Great Britain did re-| selves, a considerable portion of the people must remain 
gulate our commerce from the time of our revolution till|idle for want of employment. 
the adoption of our constitution, and will do so again, if} Where the population is not dense, a small part engaged 
the friends of free trade succeed in destroying the pro-|in agriculture can produce all that the residue want; and 
tective policy of the country. oe if they have no foreign market for their produce, as is the 
I will also notice a letter lately written by Mr. Ven-|case with the grain-growing States in this Union, a large 
PLANCK, & representative from New York, to Colonel! portion of the people would be idle. In fact, the wealth 
Drarrox, in which he has most elaborately and most suc-| and prosperity of this country depends upon the vigorous 


essfully proved the constitutionality of the tariff laws. 

{f our manufactures cannot be protected by Congress 
ss our navigating and shipping interests were, then indeed 
they cannot be protected at all—and the grain-growing 
States will be as completely controlled by Great Britain as 
they were when colonies. 

It has been said, by high authority, a committee of the 
Legislature of South Carolina, that ‘the manufacturing 
states can protect themselves, within their own limits, 
‘gainst foreign competition, to any extent they may judge 
expedient, as the constitution authorizes them to lay an 
impost duty with the consent of Congress, which doubt- 
‘ess would be given.” This power is given under the 
10th section of the 1st article of the constitution, which 


pursuit of all those branches of industry. 

The time was when one country would engross the 
commerce of many others, and in that way accumulate 
immense wealth at the expense of their neighbors; of this, 
Holland and Venice are remarkable examples. But the 
world has grown wiser. Each nation now wishes to en- 
joy the benefits of her own commerce, and national mo- 
nopolies are atan end. Great Britain has in latter times 
made gigantic efforts to engross the trade and navigation 
of other nations; and still greater exertions to become the 
manufacturers of the whole world. Her success in this 
latter object is without a parallel in the history of man- 
kind. It has enabled her to carry on wars that from their 
expense alone would have made bankrupt the half of 


lso provides ** that the nett produce of all duties and im-| Europe—and it has enabled her to subsidize States, king- 
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posts laid by any State on imports, shall be for the use of|doms, and empires. If the money wasted by her in the 
\c treasury of the United States.” And this condition] last thirty years in continental wars, had been expended 
3a complete extinguisher upon this ingenious plan of|upon objects of internal improvement, and in bettering 


the condition of that country, it would now exhibit a pic- 
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ture of wealth and prosperity, such as the world never lhave carried conviction to their minds that the tariff laws 
saw, and probably never will. Great Britain cannot main-|were a violation of the constitution; that they enhanced, 
tain her monopoly of manufactures. The nations of Eu- \to an enormous degree, the prices they were obliged to 
rope, by sad experience, find, that to consume British |pay for manufactures for their consumption; that, as ex 
manufactures, is to make themselves poor—-and they are |porters of two-thirds of all the produce sent to foreign 
no longer tributary to the monopolizing policy of that na-|markets, they paid two-thirds of all the duties arising 
tion; yet Great Britain will long continue to enjoy im-|from imports, of which they consume but one-third; and 
mense advantages from manufacturing for the States of|that they were cut off from a market for their cotton to 


South America and other countries not yet prepared to|the amount of $12,000,000 a year, to which they were 


manufacture for themselves. When we have before us 
the example of this country, we must be blind to our 
own interest if we do not pursue her policy, at least so 
far as to manufacture for our own consumption. 

In the discussion of this general proposition, it was my 
intention to confine myself to general principles without 
descending into details; but the Senator from South Caro- 
lina has cited a statement made by Mr. Sarchet upon the 
subject of iron, calculated to create a prejudice against 
the manufacturers of that article, which I cannot pass 
without notice. As the honorable Senator made no argu- 
ment upon this subject, I will make none, but satisfy my- 
self with citing a very sufficient answer to Mr. Sarchet, 
from a report of the committee of a convention at New 
York of the friends of domestic industry. It is the state- 
ment of Green and Wetmore, extensive importers as well 
as manufacturers of iron, in whose correctness the most 
implicit confidence may be placed. 

Here Mr. D. read the statement of Green and Wet- 
more, showing that they had imported hammers and 
sledges regularly for many years; that the poorest article 
ever heard of being sent to our market, cost seven and a 
half cents per pound; that those imported by themselves 
were of a quality fit for use, and cost eight and a quarter 
cents per pound, which is $9 25 per cwt., while they sell 
the English bar iron at retail at $3 75, leaving a differ- 


|justly entitled, by what is called the accursed tariff. 

As to the violation of the constitution by these laws, 
that delusion has nearly passed away; and upon that I 
have nothing further to say. As to the enormous prices, 
the delusion is more firmly fixed. The people of th 
South think it impossible to impose duties without in 
creasing prices; but so far is this from being true, that « 
great variety of manufactures on which such duties have 
been laid, have absolutely fallen in price—indeed, this is 
the case with all articles that have been adequately pro 
tected: woollens, cottons, glass, iron, and sugar, arc 
cheaper in our market than they were ten years ago, and 
of a better quality. But, say the enemies of the protect 
ing system, these articles have also fallen in price in the 
countries from which we import them; and from this they 
infer that the reduction of price is in no degree owing to 
the competition between the foreign and domestic pro 
ducer. But they ought to reflect that the very compet! 
tion which has reduced the price here, has also reduced 
it at foreign places. If we received from the West h 
dies all the sugar we consumed, they could and woul 
sell it to us at increased prices. What we make supplies 
the market they possessed, and leaves them with a su! 
plus which gluts their own market, and compels them t 
reduce their prices, or suffer their sugars to perish © 
their hands. If the United States were to give up th 


; 
Al 


ence of $5 50 per cwt. in favor of the manufacturer of making of iron, it would raise the price of that article in 


those articles in this country. As to wheel tire, they state 
that they have never known of its interfering with the 
sale of iron for that purpose; that they knew of two 
lots of it imported into New York, but the importers 
found a difficulty in selling it, and had said they would 
have no more. As to fryingpans, they state that they are 
not made of sheet iron alone, but partly of sheet iron, 
and partly of bariron. ‘They state that they import the 
sheet iron part of fryingpans, viz. the bowls, separate 
from the handles, and they cost, by an invoice dated 
January, 1831, ten cents per pound to import, while the 
sheet iron, in sheets, cost only six cents per pound, leay- 
ing a difference of four cents per pound in favor of the 
sheet iron ina manufactured state. Fryingpans cost at 
the same time six cents per pound. 

In answer to Mr. Sarchet’s statement, that tea trays, 
with one coat of japan, can be imported at $83 72, while 
the iron required for that purpose is selling at from $160 
to $170, they say, ‘* We have imported tea trays for many 
years, and are totally unable to devise how this can be 
done. 
ed, would be used, is thirty by twenty-two inches; and 
the poorest article we ever saw, cost fifty-two cents each 
tray to import, and weighed four pounds, which is thir- 
teen cents per pound, or $290 per ton, instead of $83 72. 


p< 


As to knitting needles, they think that the amount of 


this article sold annually may amount to $200. Other 
statements of Mr. Sarchet are shown to be equally 
groundless. 

As to the bearing of the protective system upon the 
different sections of this country, there never has been a 
subject of public investigation so totally misunderstood— 
none upon which there has been so much misrepresenta- 
tion and error—none respecting which there has been so 
much delusion. 

The feelings of the people of the South have been ex- 
asperated to the highest pitch, by representations which 


The largest tea tray ever imported, or, if import- | 


all Europe, more particularly in Russia, Sweden, a! 
England, from which we now make large importations 
On the contrary, if we should, after the example of Ru 
sia, Sweden, and other countries, prohibit the import: 
ition of iron, it would reduce the price of this artick 
|Russia, Sweden, and England, much below the present 
rates. The consumption of thirteen millions of peo} Ie 
particularly in manufactures, must sensibly affect t! 
markets of all nations with whom we have an extensiv¢ 
trade, raising the prices as our demands for their man 
ifacture increase, lowering them as we manufacture f 
ourselves. 

But the enemies of the tariff utterly deny that it 
possible that, by adding duties which produce competits 
you can reduce prices. With them, upon this subj 
seeing is not believing; and the Senator from South Car 
lina willnot waste his breath in proving the absurdity 0! 
the position. Yet they have before their eyes the dai 
proofs that competition in all similar cases does red 
iprices—-as in steamboats, stages, stores, taverns, and 
every species of manufacture in our country. Still the 
will not comprehend that a competition between ' 
manufacturers of this and other countrics should lay 
similar effect, notwithstanding these competitions are 11 
quently carried on with a determined perseverance 
ruins our domestic manufacturers, and would equally 1 
those of Europe but for their large capitals. 

It is to this competition, which could not be sustain 
|but for the protective system, that we are indebted for t! 
‘low price of our manufactures, and for which the peo] 
lof the South pay no more than those of the North. 
|soon as our establishments begin to supply our own mark 
|with any particular kind of manufacture, the for 
{manufacture of the like kind is uniformly offered at- 
|duced prices, the reduct'on often amounting to twenty-! 
per cent., which is a distinct acknowledgment that ¢ 
foreign manufacturer was before receiving a price twen! 
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five per cent. above the fair value of the article. The 
British manufacturers are now receiving from us, on manu- 
factures of various kinds, particularly of hardware and 
earthenware, to avery large amount, at prices one-quarter 
above their minimum value; or at prices one-quarter 
above what they would take, sooner than abandon our 
market. And thisthey will continue to do, until competi- 
tion shall reduce their prices. 

If coarse woollens, known by the name of negro cloths, 
bring a price which is considered oppressive by the cotton 
planters, let them know that the responsibility rests upon 
their own friends, their own representatives here, and 
not upon the friends of the tariff. The duty upon un- 
wrought wool is four cents per pound, and fifty per cent. 
ad valorem. This is an exclusion of the coarse wools, 
valued at ten cents a pound, and which are not produced 
in this country. In the House of Representatives, Mr. 
Mactary moved an amendment to put the duties upon un- 
wrought wool at forty per cent. ad valorem, and pro- 
gressively to fifty per cent. To this an amendment was 
moved to add a specific duty of four cents per pound, 
which would be an additional duty of forty per cent. upon 
wool costing ten cents the pound, and four per cent. upon 
wool costing one dollar the pound. It seems incredible 
that a measure so unjust, and evidently injurious to the 
South, could have been adopted by the two Houses of 
Congress-—but more incredible that it should have been 
adopted by the representatives of those who were to feel 
the whole weight of the injury. This oppressive amend- 
ment was carried--yeas 100, nays 98; the whole South 
voting for it, the Eastern members against it. When this 
bill came into the Senate, a motion was made to increase 
the ad valorem duty upon this article from fifty to seventy 
per cent. It was determined in the negative—sixteen 
to thirty-one—the Senators from the South voting in the 
affirmative. 

The gentlemen of the South were found voting for the 
protecting system, constitutional objections notwithstand- 
ing, to its very verge—voting to protect an article not 
produced in this country, and that at the expense of them- 
selves and their constituents. But even for this regulation, 
oppressive as it was calculated to be to the South, the re- 
sources of eur country will find a remedy; and already a 
better material than the coarse foreign wool, formerly | 
imported, is substituted for making these cloths; and 
alt hough higher in price, of a better quality, so as in fact | 

to be cheaper to the consumer. 

The extraordinary opinion, that as two-thirds of our 
entire domestic exports were from the Southern States, 
they in fact pay two-thirds of all the duties upon articles 
imported in exchange for such exports, although they 
c msumed but one-third of them, was, I believe, first 
publicly advocated in the exposition of the protest of the 

gislature of South Carolina against the tariff of 1828. 

This protest has been cited by the Senator from South | 
Carolina, and is printed among our documents. The ex-| 
position was written by a comt nittee of that Legislat ure, | 
and ought to be considered as a part of that « loc ument, 
and was printed as such at the seat of Government of 
South Carolina, and [ believe spread over every sec tion of 
the Southern States. Thee x position is written with great 
talent, and was calculated tohave the most decided effect, 
particularly in the cotton-growing States. 

Lhold in my hand a printed copy of this protest and 
exposition; and, asit is more definite, and, | think, more 

lecide d, as to the subjects embraced in it, than was the 
Senator from South Carolina, I shall attempt something | 

be i ar eply to some parts of it, and particularly that part 
of it which seems calculated to e xplode, as a vulgar pre- | 


ju lice , the old idea that the consumer pays the dutie 8. 

I cite from Pa ge seven of this pamphlet: ‘* So partial are 
the ¢ ff ‘cts of the it ariff] system, that its burdens are ex- 
clusively on one side, and its benefits on the other. 


1 The ae 
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imposes on the agricultural interest of a South, sche 

ing the Southwest, and that portion of our commerce and 
navigation engaged in foreign trade, the burden not only 

of sustaining the system itself, but that also of sustaining 
Government. The tax paid by the duty on imports, by 
which, with the exception of the receipts from the sale of 
public lands, the Government is wholly supported, and 
which, in its gross amount, is annually equal to about 
$23,000,000, is, then, in truth, no tax on them: whatever 
portion of it they advance, as consumers of the articles on 
which it is imposed, returns to them from the labor of 
others, with usurious interest, through an artfully con- 
trived system. That such are the facts, the committee 
will proceed to demonstrate, by other arguments than the 
confession ofthe party by its acts, conclusive as that ought 
to be considered. 

‘*If the duty were imposed upon exports, instead of 
imports, no one would doubt its partial operation. It 
would clearly fall on those engaged in rearing products 
for foreign markets; and as rice, tobacco, and cotton 
constitute the great mass of our exports, such a duty 
would, of necessity, mainly fall on the Southern States, 
where they are exclusively cultivated; and to prove that 
the burden of the tariff also falls on them almost exclu- 
sively, it is only necessary to show that, as far as their 
interest is concerned, there is little or no difference be- 
tween an export and an import duty. We export to im- 
port. The object is an exchange of the fruits of our 
labor for those of other countries. We have, from soil 
and climate, a facility in rearing certain great agricultural 
staples, while other and older countries, with a dense 
population, and capital greatly accumulated, have equal 
facility in manufacturing various articles suited to our use; 
jand thus a foundation is laid for an wana. of the pro- 
ducts of labor, mutually advantageous. A duty, whether 
it be laid on imports or exports, must fall upon this ex- 
jchange, and, on whichever laid in our country, must, in 
reality, be paid by the American producer of the articles 
exchanged. Such must be the operation of all taxes on 
sales or exchanges. ‘The owner, in reality, pays it, 
whether laid onthe vender or purchaser. It matters not, 
in the sale of a tract of land, or any other article, if a tax 
be imposed on the sale, w hether it be paid by him who 
sells, or him who buys; the amount must, in both cases, be 
| deducted from the price. md can it alter, in this par- 
iticular, the operation of such a tax, if imposed on the 
exchanges of communities, ened of individuals. Such 
jexchanges are but the aggregate of sales of the individuals 
lof the respective countries, and must, if taxed, be go- 
ive raed by the same rules. Nor is it material whether the 
pone inge be barter or sale, direct — ircuitous; in every 

case, it must fallon the producer. To the growers of 
rice, cotton, and tobacco, it is the same whether Gouvern- 
ment takes one-third of what the y raise, for the liberty of 
\sending the other two-thirds abroad, or one-third of the 

isalt, sugar, iron, coffee, cloth, and other articles they may 
ineedin exchange, for the liberty of bringing them home; 
lin both cases he gets a third less than he ought; a third 
"| of his labor is taken, yet the one is an import and tl 1e other 
an export duty. 

‘* The exports of domestic produce, in round numbers, 
|may be estimated as averaging $53,000,000 annually, of 
'which the States growing cotton, rice, and tobacco, pro- 
duce about $35,000,000, The average value of the ex- 
ports of cotton, tobacco, and rice, for the last four years, 
exceeded $35,500,000; to which, if we add flour, lumber, 
|corn, and various other articles exp« wrted from the same 
|States, but which cannot be distinguished on the custom- 
house books from exports of the same description from 
ithe other States, the amount must be equal to that stated. 
| Taking it at that sum, the exports of the Southern or 
ae staple States, and of the other States, will then stand as 
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37,000,000 to $16,000,000, considerably exceeding the 
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proportion of t two to one; while heir pamabetion, estimate d 
in federal numbers, is the rev erse; the former sending 

the House of Representatives seventy-six members, ar 
the latter one hundred and thirty-seven. It follows that 
one-third of the Union exports near two-thirds of the 
domestic products. Such, then, is the amount of labor 


which our country annually exchanges with the rest of 


the world, and such our proportion. The Government 
is supported almost entirely by a tax on this exchange, in 
shape of an import duty, the gross amount of which is 
annually about $23,000,000, as has been already stated. 
Previous to the passing of the act of last session, this tax 
averaged about thirty-seven and a half per cent. on the} 
value of theimports. What addition that has made, it is 
difficult, with the present data, to establish with precision; | 
but it is certainly short of the truth to state it to be an 
average increase of seven and a half per cent., thus 
making the present duty to average at least forty-five 
per cent., which, on $37,000,000, the amount of our 
share of the exports, will give the sum of $16,650,000 as 
our share to the general contributions to the treasury.” 

If this committee are right in their estimate, that one- 
third of the Union pay $16,650,000 as their share of the 
$23,000,000, the gross amount of import duty, it follows 
that the other two-thirds pay but $6,350,000 as their 
share of this gross amount. 

It is allowed that the Eastern, Western, and Middle 
States consume two-thirds of the imports. The inhabit- 
ants of those States well know this, and they do verily 
believe, notwithstanding the exposition and protest, that 
they pay the duties on so much of the imports as they 
consume; and that it makes no difference in this respect, 
whether the imported articles are paid for in fish, potash, 
flour, rice, cotton, or tobacco; and you cannot convince 
them that the catcher of the fish, the maker of the potash, 
the manufacturer of the flour, or the grower of the rice, 
cotton, or tobacco, pays any part of it for them. And are 


they not right? Do the gentlemen of Boston, New York, 
or Philadelphia, drink their Madeira or Champagne, at 


the expense of the Southern planter? Do those of Balti- 
moreand Washington enjoy a like advantage? or is Mason 
and Dixon’s line the southern limit of those so highly 
favored by the protecting system? It is unfortunate that 
while the people of the South are made unhappy, by 
supposing that they pay the duties on the imported articles 
consumed by those of the North, the latter are not made 
happy by believing it. 

Suppose the merchant of New York purchases the 
crop of the cotton planter, sends it to Liverpool, and ob- 
tains British manufactures in exchange, on which he pays 
the duties; he charges those duties as a iP art of the price 
of the goods to the consumer. Ifthe grower of the cot- 
ton sends his crop to Liverpool, and in ceives manufac- 
tures in return for sale in this country, he equally imposes 
upon the consumer here the payment of the impost 
duties. But if he should labor under the delusion that he 
must bear the burden of paying the duties, except as to 
his own consumption, let him receive money in exchange 
for his cotton, and this pays no duty. 

The committee of the 
sume as a datum not to be doubte d, that, if the duties 
were laid upon the exports, the tax would fall upon the 
exporter. [But is thisso’ If all the 
exports, instead of in ports, would me 
imported articles, obtained in exchang 
escape the export duty’ The whole e maaihe must pay for 
the whole imports. The value of the exports would con- 
sist of all the items of expense necessary for their 
duction and transportation to a market. For instance, 
the cotton planter would charge for planting and raising 
his cotton—for preparing it for market—for transporting 
it to a seaport—for the liberty of exporting it, 
export duty, and for shipping it to Europe 
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all items of expense which constitute the aggregate value 
o| of the cotton in a foreign market, for which an equal va. 
lue is received in goods, to be sold in this country. It is 
evident that those who purchase and consume such goods 
pay the whole value of the cotton, including the export 
duty. But if it were otherwise, it would not follow that, 
| because we export to import, the duties upon imports 
were not to be paid by the consumer. If it were true, as 
itis not, that the Southern States, exporting two-third: 
of all the produce of the country, and consuming but one 

third of the imports received in exchange, pay two-third: 

of the duties upon such imports, and, of course, submit 
to an enormous we! ight of taxes beyond their just propor 

tion, that condition is not imposed upon them by the pro 

tective system. Suppose the present duties were laid 
| for revenue alone »W ithout any view to manufactures, and 
that they did not in the slighte st degree protect manuf: Lc 

tures, would not the exporting States pay precisely what 
they now do? Or that the whole amount of duties was laid 
upon tea, coffee, and other articles not produced in this 
country, or that we had no manufactures in the United 
States, would not the States exporting two-thirds of the 
whole produce of the country pay two-thirds of the du 

ties, as much as they now do? 

Modify this tariff as you please, the exporting State 
would continue to pay twice their proper share of the 
taxes, if they do so now; this condition is fixed upon them 
as long as they continue to be exporters of two-thirds of 
the produce of the country. The situation of these States 
would be an unfortunate one if the position assumed in 
the exposition be just; but happily it is not. This frightful 
picture is but the baseless fabric of a vision. The cotton 
planters pay exactly their proportion of the duties in the 
articles they consume, and not a cent more. 

The Southern States have the peculiar advantage of em 
ploying their industry in producing articles that bring 
thirty-seven millions of dollars annually in a foreign mar 
ket, ‘by which, so far from being serfs (asi is said in the ex 
position) to other States, they render the other States tri 
butary to them. If the Southern States export twice as 
much as the others, those others must obtain from them, 
at any expense, as much as will make up for their defi 
ciencies of exports. ‘This is done by purchasing the bills 
of the exporters, often at high premiums, which operates 
most advantageously for the States which export, and 
most injuriously to those which do not. That four or fiv 
States should have the power, from the nature of the 
products, to export for all the others, and, of course, 
pay for all the imports of the others, would enable then 
to appropriate to themselves, fairly and justly, a large por 
tion of the wealth of their neighbors; and this disadvan 
tage, on the part of the non-exporting States, would b: 
greatly aggravated, if circumstances imposed upon then 
| the necessity of purchasing foreign manufactures of kind 
that this country should produce for itself. This subject 
I endeavored to illustrate in my observations on the tar'fl 
bill of 1824. And, although I have never before quote: 
any thing that I have said myself, yet, on this occasion, 
1 will do it, as it will be perceived that, in 1824, 
nearly the same data to prove how much the Easte! 
Western, and Middle States were suffering from the cor 
dition that the Southern States exported so much and thc) 
so little, that the authors of the exposition took, in 1528, 
|to prove how much the exporting States were suffern 
{from the same condition. ‘Those observations were mad 
5th May, 1824, and published in the National Intellig 

12th of July: 

**If the ruinous state of our trade with Europe pre: 
equally on every part of the United States, it would 
considered as an enormous evil, for which an adequate r* 
medy ought immediately to be provided. But the evil 
greatly augmented, when we consider its unequal oy 
tion upon different sections of the Union. 
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In 1822, we imported tothe amount of ~- $83,241,541)|sented; if their fields, which produce cotton to the 

Our exports of foreign goods and produce, amount of thirty millions of dollars a year, are neglected, 
which properly belonged to the carrying it must be owing to causes not depending upon the pro- 
trade, amounted to - - - - 22,286,202 | tective system. 


ee | A thorough conv.ction among many of the people of 

$60,955,339 | the Southern St<ies, the t the tariff laws are in direct vio- 

Domestic exports, arising from the agricul- lation of the constitution; that they impose upon them 
ture or manufactures of the country, - 49,874,079 | the necessity of paying enormous prices for their manu- 
———__—_| factures; and that they load them with oppressive taxes, 

Leaving a balance of imports over exports of $11,081,260 | beyond their proper proportions of the public burdens, 


——= |has excited a high degree of exasperation, of which the 








The whole domestic exports, - - - $49,874,079 | Senator from South Carolina has given us a most vivid 
Of these, the rice amounted picture. Yet there is another cause of discontent, upon 
to, - ° - - - $ 1,553,482 which much less has been said, but which has the most 
Cotton to - - - - 24,035,058 decided influence, particularly with the rich cotton plant- 
robacco to - - - 6,222,838 ers. Itis a belief, on their part, that, as their manufac- 








31,811,378} tures imported from Europe are paid for chiefly in cot- 
jton, the more goods we import, the more cotton they can 
Leaving of all other exports, - - - $18,063,701} export; that their sales of this article would be unlimited 
Of these, the States exporting rice, cotton, if our imports of European manufactures were so; that 
and tobacco, export at least a fourth part, 4,516,000|the manufacturing interest, so far as it has grown up un- 
—————|der the protective system, is an injury to them, and an 
Leaving exports tothe amountof = - - $13,547,000 | interference with their lawful commerce 
Which may be considered as the whole that the Eastern, I will quote from a speech made in April, 1830, in the 
Middle, and grain-growing States exported during that| House of Representatives by a distinguished member of 
year. that body from South Carolina, which will place this sub- 
‘© The half of the imports over and above the foreign ex- | ject in a most distinct point of view: 
ports have probably been consumed by those grain-grow- ** You cannot create a demand, for example, for any do- 
ing States—say - - : - - - $30,477,669} mestic manufacture by legislation, otherwise than by 
Deduct their share of the exports, - - 13,547,000) excluding a similar foreign manufacture; and as your le- 
gislation is calculated to enhance the price of the article, 
Leaving a balance against these States of $26,830,669 | you certainly cannot create by it a demand fora greater 
—five and a half millions of it to merchants in Europe, and|amount of the domestic fabric than you exclude of the 
twenty and a half of it to the States producing rice, cot-|foreign. It may be confidently assumed, therefore, that 
ton, and tobacco. The next year the balance, by a simi-| whatever may be the amount of iron and salt, and manu- 
lar calculation, was not so much against the grain-growing | factures of cotton, wool, iron, and hemp, which have been 
States, but amounted to more than twelve millions in favor| brought into existence in the United States by the sys- 
of the States producing rice, cotton, and tobacco; and} tem of high protecting duties, at least an equal amount 
this sum may be considered as the average balance for| of foreign rival productions has been excluded by those 
several years past. So that, under the present state of|duties. It will not be deemed an extravagant estimate to 
things, the grain-growing States, consisting of at least two-|suppose that the protecting system has caused to be pro- 
thirds of the Union, are compelled to take of European|duced annually articles of these various kinds, to the 
manufactures to the amount of twelve millions of dollars,;}amount of twelve millions of dollars, which would not 
that six or seven States may have the advantage of send-|have been produced but for the protection given them. 
ing remittances in payment of those manufactures, and_| It follows, then, asa corollary, that at least an equal amount 
selling their bills for the same at an extravagant advance;|of those articles of foreign production must have been 
in consequence of which, the wealth of the grain-grow-|excluded. But these are the v« ry articles which we re- 
ing States is flowing in a constant stream to the States|ceive from Great Britain, France, and Holland, in ex- 
producing rice, cotton, and tobacco. If the grain-grow- | change for our agricultural staples, by excluding twelve 


uc 














ing States had the power to prevent the importation of | millions of such articles. Therefore, we necessarily 
foreign produce and manufactures for their consumption, |diminish the foreign demand for our staples, and princi- 
the Southern States would no longer receive the benefit} pally cotton, to that amount. There is scarcely any limit 


of indirectly furnishing those supplies. And are those|to the consumption of our cotton in Europe, but that 
Middle and Western grain-growing States forever to take| which is imposed by our refusal to take manufactures in 
twelve millions of manufactures annually, which they|exchange for it. If, therefore, we were permitted to im- 
would, under proper regulations, make for themselves, | port the $12,000,000 worth of manufactures that have 
that their neighbors may have a market to that amount for! been excluded by our commercial restrictions, or rather 
their produce—givi ing employment to all their capital and|if they had never been excluded by those restrictions, it 
industry, while that of other States remains unemployed?|cannot be reasonably doubted that we should now have 
How long are we to remain in this state of vassalage?|a demand in Europe for 400,000 bales of cotton beyond 
How long can we remain so? How long will our patience | the existing demand. Even, therefore, if we grant, what 





endure?) How long our means last? ‘Till we can under-|is not the fact, that the whole of the domestic demand for 
stand our true interests--count our numbers—and rally |cotton has been produced by the prohibitory effect of our 
our votes.” ltariff, it will follow that we have gained a market for 


Nothing like an accurate estimate, continued Mr. D., | 150,000 bales, by sacrificing one of 400,000. From this 
can be formed of the loss of the Eastern, Western, and| estimate, it will be seen that the prohibition of foreign 
Middle States, in paying for their imports to the amount} | imports had resulted in curtailing the entire demand fo1 
of twelve millions of dollars annually, through the ex-|cotton in the markets of the whole world, including our 
ports of the South, instead of paying for them dire ctly by|own, 250,000 bales. In addition, then, to the a nnual 
their own exports, or the gain of the Southern States by | burden he bears in paying the duties upon the imports 
this circuitous trade; but the loss on the one side, and the | jhe i is still permitted to bring into the country, the planter 

Zain on the other, must be to a large amount. If the |sustains an annual loss of $7,500,000, being the value of 


{52 
ufferings of the Southern States are as great as repre- \the cotton for which he has lost a market, in consequence 
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of the unjust restrictions imposed upon his lawful com- 
merce by the suicidal policy of his own Government.” 

This gentleman had considered the sufferings of the 
South arising from the enormous prices of manufactured 
articles consumed by them, and from the heavy weight of 
taxes paid by them beyond their due proportion. ‘This, 
therefore, is a subject of complaint, independent of the 
others, and must be considered in that light; for had the 
manufactures, in the articles stated, increased by the 
amount of twelve millions of dollars, without protection, 
they would have excluded precisely the same amount of 
foreign imports they now do, and would have prevented 
the sale of as much cotton as they now do. 

We can now interpret the golden dreams of those who 
think to seize the occasion of the extinguishment of the 
public debt to prostrate the protective system, when, as 
they fondly believe, Great Britain will manufacture for us 
to the amount of many millions beyond what she does 
now; when there will be no refusal on the part of this 
country to take foreign manufactures, and when there will 
be no limit to the consumption of American cotton in 
Europe. 

These dreams will never be realized. The protective 
system may be destroyed; property to the amount of mil- 
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of that State that they were oppressed beyond endur- 
ance, by paying enormous prices for the manufactures of 
their consumption; and that they were paying more than 
twice their proper amount of taxes, for the benefit of the 
rich nabobs of the North, who, in the language of th 
Senator from South Carolina, are dressed in purple and 
fine linen, and who are rioting in all the luxuries of the 
earth, at the expense of the Southern planter. When 
such delusion prevails, it is not strange that discontent, 
dismay, and despair should pervade the land. But 
this discontent, dismay, and despair is not created by 
the rich nabobs of the North, but by the rich nabobs 
of the South, if, indeed, we have nabobs, some of whom 
command the labor ofa hundred, and some of a thousand, 
and are enabled to dispose of the produce of that labor to 
the amount of two-thirds of all the exports of the United 
States. Remove this delusion, and you remove this dis- 
content, this dismay, and despair. 

But what justice is therein the policy which the cotton- 
growing States pursue, to compel the other States to con- 
sume British manufactures, that they may pay for them? 
They say that God and nature have given them the soil 
and climate proper for the production of this great article 
of export. God and nature have given to New York the 


lions may be sacrificed and abandoned; the whole indus-|soil and climate to produce wheat to the amount of our 
try of the grain-growing States may be paralyzed; ascene|entire exports. But foreigners take our cotton and not 
of distress may- prevail over the land, such as we have]|our wheat. It is the market, then, to which the cotton 
never yet witnessed; but the British, the French, and the | planters are indebted for their advantage over the grow- 
Dutch, will buy no more cotton than they want; and solers of wheat. But the cotton planters think that their 
much they will have; for to that extent it is more valuable | sales are increased as domestic manufactures are discou- 


to them than gold. raged, and decreased as domestic manufactures are en- 

Great Britain makes war upon our manufactures with a| couraged, that their sales are in the inverse ratio of the 
perseverance that is without a parallel, and refuses to take ;protection to manufactures. How far the grain-grow- 
the produce of the Eastern, Western, and Middle States. |ing States shall be permitted to substitute their own ma- 
These States have no defence against this system, but to/nufactures for those of Great Britain, and how far they 


¢ 


exclude as far as they can the manufactures of Great Bri-| must rely upon cotton States for bills of exchange to pay 


tain, by substituting their own. for manufactures, must depend not upon soil or climate, 
If these States should take no more of the manufactures | but upon the constitution and the laws of the Union. But 
of Great Britain than could be paid for in their produce | for this constitution, the cotton-growing States would not 
which Great Britain would take in exchange, there would] pay for the manufactures consumed by the grain-growing 
be an exact balance between them and Great Britain.} States. ‘The latter would take of foreign produce or ma- 
The cotton-growing States would then receive from] nufactures to the amount of their exports, and would 
Great Britain as much of their manufactures as they might! manufacture for themselves what they might want beyond 
want for their own consumption, in part payment for their|this. It is owing to this constitution and these laws--it is 
cotton, and the residue in money, which pays no import duty. | to the Union, that the cotton-growing States are permitted 
But this is not satisfactory to the cotton planters, whose] to pay for manufactures to the amount of millions of dol- 
policy it is, that the Eastern, Western, and Middle States | lars annually consumed in the other States, which are 
should take a much larger amount of British goods than| restrained by the constitution from making any laws or 
they now do, that they, the planters, may pay for them in| combinations, leagues, covenants, agreements, or com 
cotton. Andas this coincides exactly with the views of} pacts with each other for their protection. And if the 
the British Government, they have succeeded, not to the | cotton-growing States think to impose upon the others the 
extent of their wishes, but to an extent that has been aj necessity of taking foreign manufactures, except under 
great oppression to the grain-growing States. The tariff] the operation of our constitution, and an adherence to the 
of 1816 was passed in accordance with this policy, and/ Union, they are utterly mistaken. 
carried ruin to thousands engaged in manufactures inthose| If the cotton planters of the South would, with candid 
States, and the destruction to their establishments to the | and liberal feelings, consider the immense advantages they 
amount of millions of dollars, of which the distresses of enjoy over the North, in consequence of this Union, their 
1818, °19, ’20, and ’21, afford the most melancholy proof. | deadly hostility to our protective system would cease. B) 
All the attempts to mitigate the condition of those States | the late returns, I find that during the last year there wa 
were firmly and successfully resisted by the South, till the| exported of rice, cotton, and tobacco, to the amount ol 
year 1824, when a tariff bill was passed that afforded/thirty-seven millions of dollars, which is within twenty 
them some relief; but this relief was considered as an in-| two millions of the entire domestic exports of the country, 
vasion of the rights of the rich cotton planters, who view] a considerable portion of which went to pay for manufac 
our rising manufactures with more hostility than the Bri-| tures consumed in the Eastern, Western, and Middl 
tish Government has ever evinced since we were colonies. States. And shall the growers of rice, cotton, and tobacco, 
South Carolina cannot cause our manufacturing establish-| consider the Union as of no value? The export of cotton 
ments to be abated, as nuisances, as the British Govern-|alone amounted to twenty-nine and a half, say thirty n 
ment did before our independence; but they endeavor to| lions of dollars, more than half of the domestic ¢ xport 
defeat our protective policy, by threatening to resist our| And shall the cotton planters, with thirty millions in th 
revenue laws, and by giving us the most solemn warnings pockets, as remittances for their countless bales of cotton, 
that this system will soon lead to a dissolution of the Union. | consider the Union as of no value to them, because they 
And that these threats and warnings may have the more] cannot sell a little more cotton? 
effect, every effort has been made to convince the citizens 


} 


That the tariff laws could be much improved, I have 
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doubt; that they could be rendered more acceptable to! can system, said Mr. D., I know not. All the stuckhold- 
the Southern as well as all the other States, I have no 
doubt, provided the subject could be met with a spirit of 


the protective system of this country. But leaving the 
accommodation. : 


Duties to a large amount are imposed, | bank out of the question—‘‘the sugar planter, the iron 
which promote no interest whatever, and which are not| master, and the Lowells and the Appletons, willdie hard!” 
wanted for revenue; and some of which are much against} Yes, they will die hard—in the language of the Senator 
the interests of the manufacturers. All these the manu-| from Georgia, they will die in the last ditch. But their 
facturing States would gladly repeal or reduce. But we/| struggle for life will be here—in the two Houses of Con- 
cannot consent to a reduction of the duties upon certain) gress. To the majority they submit—they will neither 
great articles of consumption, in part imported, and in| threaten nor resist the laws. 

part manufactured here, so asto give the foreigner greater} But what says the Senator from South Carolina upon 
advantages in our market than he now enjoys. We can-| this subject? He does not sound a beat to arms, but he 
not consent that the citizens of our States should be dri-| anticipates with raptures the moment of the extinction of 
yen from our own markets by the subjects of Great Britain. | the public debt, as it will, in his opinion, remove the founda- 
Here we must take our stand till we shall be overruled! tion of the protective system. 
by majorities in the two Houses of Congress. 
we shall submit. 


This, he exclaims, is the 
To them) great national jubilee! ** Now, now, is the time for action! 
We have reached Mount Nebo! We stand upon the top 
if the industry of the Southern States required as much} of Pisgah, and shall we perish in the sight of the Promised 
protection from foreign capital and foreign combination, as| Land” Moses perished there, and was buried in the land 
the industry of the other States, it would be most freely} of Moab, and no man knows his sepulchre unto this day. 
accorded to them; as they do not require the same protec-| If by this promised land is meant the abolition of the pro- 
tion, the Eastern, Western, and Middle States sincerely | tective system—-the destructic:: of the manufacturing es- 
desire to extend to those of the South benefits equal to/tablishments of the Western, the Eastern, and the Middle 
any which they enjoy; and it is to be hoped the Southern | States—the wasting of property to the amount of millions, 
States will discover some way in which such benefits may|and the dooming to poverty, wretchedness, and misery, 
be conferred, without pressing a measure which must, if| thousands upon thousands of our worthy, industrious, eco- 
adopted, result in the sacrificing the industry of the ma-| nomical, and laborious citizens, then Ido most fervently 
nufacturing States. With a great majority of the citizens) pray that the honorable Senator may never pass Mount 
of these States, the most kind feelings towards the South} Pisgah, nor riot in this land of promise, but that he may 
prevail, of which I think the proceedings of the two) long remain in the land of Moab, till he shall reach a good 
Houses of Congress afford the most incontestable proof. | old age, even the age of Moses, if it shall please Heaven, 
But while a spirit prevails, which led the Southern) and that it may be said of him at his last day, that ‘*his eye 
gentlemen of the two Houses of Congress, in 1828, to in-| was not dim, nor his natural force abated.’’ 
troduce into the tariff bill its most odious feature, in direct} Mr. D. having concluded, 
hostility to their own interest; while the spirit prevails} Mr. SMITH said that he wished to address the Senate, 
which rejects the repeal of duties which are a burden to|and was perfectly ready to go on with the debate, should 
them to a large amount, and not necessary to be retained | the Senate so determine; but, as another subject had been 
for any purpose whatever; while such a spirit prevails) set apart for to-morrow, [alluding, it is supposed, to the 
against what the honorable Senator is pleased to call the| consideration of the nomination of Mr. Van Buren, in se- 
accursed tariff, I must confess I see but little prospect of} cret session,] andthe gencral attendance of the Senators 
doing any thing by way of compromise. I sincerely hope, | requested for it, he thought it would be better to postpone 
however, that something may arise in the course of this] further proceedings, with regard to the resolution under 
discussion, that may lead to the return of more correct} consideration, to Wednesday next. 
views and better feelings and brighter prospects. | The resolution was then postpened to, and made the 
As to the amendment proposed by the Senator from | order of the day for Wednesday next. 
South Carolina by way of compromise to reduce the duties | 
gradually on protected articles, till they should, in effect, 


The Senate then adjourned. 
be no protection at all, [ see in it nothing but the most | 
{ 
| 





Tvuesvay, January 24. 
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determined hostility to the protective system—a fixed pur- 


cael THE TARIFF. 
pose to destroy the tariff. | 
If our manufactures must fall, let them die at once, and| Mr. HAYNE rose to present a memorial from a number 


not be killed by inches--any thing in preference to being | of highly respectable citizens of South Carolina against the 
consumed by a slow fire. protecting system, and said that, in the course of the ob- 

Ihave not noticed the numerous denunciations from the | servations which he had submitted to the Senate a few 
South, that almost forbid the hope that any thing like com-| days since, in relation to the tariff, he had taken occasion 
promise can take place; but I cannot omit to notice one|to remark that gentlemen on the other side must not de- 
symptom of violence of recent occurrence, meant, no| ceive themselves by supposing that there existed any dif- 
doubt, to excite alarm. | ference of opinionat the South as to the injurious, oppres- 

There is an article now going the rounds of the South-|sive, and unconstitutional character of the protecting sys- 
ern papers, which, I fear, expresses the exasperated feel-| tem. !am happy to have it now in my power, said Mr. H., 
ings of a portion of the South, I hope a small one, against | to adduce, in support of that assertion, a memorial from 
the other sections of the Union. ‘The article is headed a| the minority of the Legislature of South Carolina ‘ op- 
**Call to Arms.” The author continues, ‘the crisisis now | posed to nullification,” which I have been requested to 
coming on when our politicians—I mean our popularity -| present, and which shows that whatever difference of opi- 
hunters, will discover that none but whig principles will pre-| union may exist in other respects, the whole State is united, 
vail;” (so far it is to be hoped he is right) but he proceeds, |as 1 trust the whole South now is, in determined oppos'- 
** With the public debt must inevitably go its offspring, |tion to this system. ‘* The evils of which” the memorial- 
the American system. ‘There will be a hard struggle for|ists declare ‘* are obvious and alarming, depreciating the 
it. The United States’ bank, the sugar planter, the iron| ‘value of cotton, reducing the profits to which the plant- 
master, and the Lowells and Appletons, will die hard.’’| ‘ers have long been accustomed, to such a degree that 
This is quoted from the United States Telegraph, of the} ‘the culture no longer yields an adequate compensation 
10th of this month, taken from the Richmond Enquirer. | ‘for their labor, and is continued from n 


necessitv; and 
How the United States’ bank became a part of the Ameri-| ‘that, though other causes have conspired to reduce the 


jers in Europe, and in the Southern States, are enemies of 


it 
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* income of the citizens of the South, yet it is the tariffalone| 
‘which denies them the right of converting that reduced| 
* income into such an amount of the necessaries and con-| 
* veniences of life, as would certainly be at their command, 
‘under a revenue system of moderate duties; that these dif- 
‘ ficulties, though great, might be tolerated, if the burden 
* was equal, but that they are greatly aggravated by the 
* consideration that the benefits of the tariff are confined! 
*to the manufacturing States, and that the policy, justice, 
‘and constitutionality of this system have been strenuously 
* contested and denied.” 

On motion of Mr, H. the memorial was ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. TIPTON submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the select committee to which was re- 
ferred the memorial of the President and Directors of the 
Bank of the United States, praying for a renewal of their 
charter, be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
restricting the bank, if rechartered, from holding, or in 
any way acquiring, real estate to a greater extent than is 
necessary for banking purposes. 

The resolutions submitted yesterday by Mr. Benton} 
and Mr. Moors, respectively, were taken up, and agreed| 
to. 

The Senate went into the consideration of executive 
business; and, when the doors were opened, 

Adjourned. 


| 





Wepnespay, January 25. 


Mr. BENTON submitted two resolutions; one of them} 
referring to the select committee on the memorial of the| 
United States’ bank, certain inquiries; which resolutions] 
lie on the table one day of course. 


The resolutions submitted yesterday by Mr. Moorg, | 
were considered and agreed to. 


RULES OF THE SENATE. 


The following resolution, offered on Monday by Mr. 
Foor, was taken up: 

Resolved, That the ninth rule of the Senate be amended! 
to read as follows: ‘* No motion shall be debated until} 
the same shall be seconded,” nor shall any debate be per-| 
mitted until the President shall have announced to the| 
Senate the subject under consideration; and the question | 
of consideration shall be in order on the introduction of 
any subject presented for the Senate, and shall be decided| 
without debate. | 

Mr. MILLER, of South Carolina, asked of the mover 
some reasons for the proposedalteration. For himself he] 
was willing to take the rules of the Senate as he found} 
them. Was the resolution intended to apply to any cases} 
or individuals in the Senate? Because a Senator had made} 
an elaborate, an able, and eloquent exposition of the state 
of the currency in this country, was the rule to be so al-! 
tered as to prevent a repetition of the offence’? He regard-| 
ed the proposed alteration as subversive of the rights of 
the minority in the Senate, and he would endeavor to pre- 
serve the rules as they are. 


| 
' 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Mr. FOOT disclaimed any allusion to, or any connex-} 
ion with, the Bank of the United States, or any discussion | 
$ | 


of its merits. It was not his object to stifle debate; and} 
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number, said Mr. F., and have been supposec to be amply 
sufficient to regulate its proceedings; but it cannot have 
escaped the observation of every Senator of five or six 
years’ experience, that great innovations have been made 
in the practice of Senators; and although I would accord 
to every Senator the fullest latitude of legitimate and rele 

vant discussion, yet I must be permitted to say that the 
Senate has its rights also, which must be preserved. And 
if Senators are disposed to intimate their intention to 
introduce subjects, such as the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Brsn] had a few days since described ‘*as of a cha- 
racter such as the Senate ought not for a moment to enter- 
tain-—for instance, a proposition to liberate the slavesin Mis- 
souri, or that no white man in Georgia should own an acre 
of land,” Mr. F. believed it to be the duty of the Senate 
to refuse to grant leave to introduce such subjects; and 
leave had been refused, he believed, in more than one in 

stance. The object of the proposed amendment was to 
prevent any discussion of subjects before the Senate, un- 
til they were in the possession of the Senate, and subject to 
itscontrol, and an opportunity afforded of deciding whether 
they were proper subjects for discussion or not. The amend 

ment embraced no new principle; it was in accordance 
with the rules and practice of all deliberative assemblies, 
and within the true spirit and intent of the rules of the 
Senate, although perhaps not within the letter. ; 

Mr. BENTON said he would not be so squeamish as 
to affect to misunderstand the cause and object of this 
resolution. The object was to prevent any further dis- 
cussion of the state of the United States’ bank currency. 
Unless the Senate were willing to give up this day to him, 
they would consent to the motion he was about to make. 
If the liberty of speech was to fall in this House, it would 
not fall silently, nor without a struggle. When he sub 
mitted the other day the proposition to inquire into the 
state of the currency, he expected it would have been met 
by argument, not by a motion to stop all discussion. The 
same attempts to vitiate the currency which were made 
by the Bank of the United States in issuing orders as cur- 
It was an old 
trick of banks to issue small notes in one place payable in 
another. The Marquis of Lansdown gave notice, in the 
same case, that, after the Easter holidays, he would bring 
in a bill for the suppression of this species of currency. 

[The VICE PRESIDENT reminded Mr. B. that the 
subject before the Senate was the resolution to alter the 
rules. } 

Mr. BENTON only wished, in proposing his motion, to 
say, that ifthe majority attempted to deprive the minority 
of leave to speak, the people should know it, and they 
shall know that it was done for the safety of the bank. 
He moved that the resolution be printed. He was ready 
at any moment to take it up, and go into a discussion of it 

The resolution was ordered to be printed, and was laid 
on the table. 

THE TARIFF. 


The special order of the day was then announced by 
the Chair--being Mr. Cxray’s resolution to modify the 
tariff, and Mr. Haywxr’s proposed amendment. 

Mr. MARCY hoped that the special order would be 
passed over, for the purpose of proceeding to the con 


so far from impairing or infringing the rights of the mino-| sideration of executive business. 


rity, the Senator from South Carolina must know that all] 
rules in deliberate bod 
rights of the minority: they have no other security against | 
oppression from a powé rful majority. ct ( 
amendment was, Mr. F. ly to make more plain] 
and explicit the existing rule, which declares, ‘No mo-| 
tion shall be debated until the same shall be 
This rule certainly forbids the indulg 

l second 


The rules of the Senate 


said, mere 


seconde eT) 
in debating a 


l, before it is 


subject before a motion is made an 
before the Senate. 


are few in| 
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Mr. FORSYTH moved that the special order be post- 


ies were designed to secure the| poned to Monday next. 


Mr. CLAY was opposed to its postponement to so distant 


rhe obj ct of the a dav. 


Mr. FORSYTH did not think that the Senate could 
devote any day to the subject before Monday next. 

Mr. MILLER was willing, he said, to postpone the dis 
cussion till Monday, if it was understood that the Commit 
tees on Manufactures and Finance should, in the mean 
time, proceed in their inyestigations. If the action ol 
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those committees was to be delayed till after this debate | Mr. DICKERSON certainly understood the Senator 


was brought toa close, he hoped the debate would not be 
interrupted. He was a member of the Committee on 


| from Missouri as offering to the committee some important 
| information on the subject of one of those bills, which, 


Manufactures, and that committee had had, as yet, no prac-|he said, a gentleman to whom he was introduced was in 


tical meeting on the subjects committed to them. If the 


Committee on Finance are also to wait till the close of this 


discussion before they report or proceed with their exam- 
inations, this session must close without any action on the 
subject of the tariff. He wished to know what course the 
Committee on Finance would take. 

Mr. SMITH said that, being thus called upon, he would 
state that the Committee on Finance were diligently em- 
ployed in the discharge of their duties; they had before 
them a bill which they had been busily engaged on, and 
would report as soon as practicable. 

Mr. TYLER said that, as a member of the Committee 
on Finance, he felt bound to say, in reference to the 
subject before that committee, that all hope of amicable 
adjustment had passed by; no member had been more 
desirous than himself to bring about a satisfactory arrange- 
ment of the tariff—but he was the only member of the 
committee from the south of the Potomac river, and his 


was the only voice raised in it in favor of the interests of 


that portion of the country. He was, therefore, convert- 
ed into a mere cypher, having no effective influence over 


the course of the committee. All the responsibility of 


whatever they might do devolved upon them; he stood 
clear of it. He deemed this explanation due to himself, 
to show his position in the committee. 

Mr. BENTON had a right, he said, to ask, and he did 
ask, the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Miter] to in- 
form him, as a member of the Committee on Manufactures, 
whether, in the meetings of that committec, he had ever 
seen or heard of the titles of two bills referred to them— 
one for the reduction of the duty on alum salt, and the 
other for the reduction of the duty on Indian blankets 
and other Indian goods. 

Mr. MILLER, in reply, said that he had never seen or 
heard of those bills in the committee. There has been 
no convention of the committee since the reference was 
made to them; but, from the protocol presented at the 
meeting of the committee, he judged that the bills in- 
quired after would be strangled in the committee. 

Mr. BENTON rose, he said, to give vent to his feelings 
--his parental feeling for bills, the objects of so much 
care and hope, now in the lands of strange, distant, and 
hostile nurses. 

Mr. DICKERSON said it was true the committee had 
had but one meeting. They had waited for informat:on 
ona variety of subjects, and they were willing to be in- 
formed upon any subject. Information, very essential to 
the correct and intelligent action of the committee, had 
been received very lately—a portion this morning. A 
meeting of the comnfittee was proposed yesterday morn- 
ing, but was, for some reason, deferred till to-morrow 
morning, at which time, it was now understood, the com- 
mittee would meet. In relation to the bills referred to by 
tie Senator from Missouri, he had been informed, by that 
Senator, that some information would be given to the 
committee from intelligent sources; which information the 
committee had always been ready to reccive. 

_ Mr. BENTGN said he had no information on the sub- 
ject of those bills, which he should refer to the Commit- 
tee on Manufactures. When the salt bill came before the 
Senate, he should have recourse, not to the report of that 


| possession of, and would communicate to the committee. 

Mr. BENTON said the gentleman alluded to received 
no call from the committee, and had left the city. 

Mr. SEYMOUR remarked that the absence of his col- 
league to-day, from indisposition, would, he hoped, pre- 
vent the Senate from proceeding to the consideration of 
executive business. The discussion of the special order, 
he thought, had better continue to-day, and the executive 
business could be taken up when the Senate was full. 

Mr. CLAY said he had opposed the postponement of 
the resolution to Monday next, because he thought it 
| highly important that the decision of the Senate upon that 

resolution should be obtained. Until the principle in- 
volved in that resolution be decided, the committees 
would not be able to go on. ‘The Committee on Manu- 
fuctures was anxious to proceed with its business, and to 
have the decision of the Senate on this resolution. No 
motion for postponement had come from the friends of the 
resolution. It had, again and again, from time to time, 
been postponed at the request of its opponents. He was 
aware that they had set, for to--norrow and next day, some 
business of importance, but he knew no business before 
Congress so important as that which was now before them. 
In regard to the remark of the gentleman from Virginia, 
| that he was the only member of the Committee on Manu- 
|factures from the south of the Potomac, he would observe 
that the gentleman’s recollection did not serve him. The 
Senator in his eye [Mr. Jonnston] was a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. TYLER begged toexplain. He intended to convey 
the idea that he was the only member of the committee 

| from the south of the Potomac who entertained his prin- 
| ciples—who was opposed to the protective tariff. 

Mr. CLAY hoped the Senator would profit by this cir- 
cumstance, and not separate himself from his friends; but, 
finding himself in so small a minority, that he would come 

lover to the right side. The Committee on Manufactures 

were not fully authorized to treat the subject of finance; 
and he did not see how it was possible for either commit- 
jtee to act before the principles which were to govern 
their action were decided on. As to the compromise 
which had been talked of, if by compromise was meant 
the abandonment of the protective principle, he could 
tell gentlemen there would be no compromise. But he 
would not lightly, nor till every effort was exhausted, re- 
linquish an object which was so dear to the country and 
to his own heart. A reduction might possibly take place 
even on protected articles—but not such as would touch 
the principle of protection, which he was satisfied the 
country would not consent to abandon. Butthat question 
is to be decided with the question involved in this resolu- 
tion, and he was for an early decision of it. 

Mr. HAYNE was, he said, much mistaken, if all the 
motions for the postponement of this subject had come 
from the opponents of the resolution. The subject was 
pestponed once, and for many days, on the motion of the 
Senator from New Jersey, [Mr. Dickrerson,] in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of the Senator from Kentucky, as he 
| might recollect. Let the discussion proceed whenever 
the friends of the resolution pleased. We, said Mr. H., 
are ready to pursue it. If, as the gentleman suggested, 








committee, but to a report from a committee of the Bri-|there was no hope of any compromise without an entire 
tush House of Commons. It was a report in the greene of the protective system, he was very sorry. 


House of Commons, to which he should appeal in defence 
of the true American system. 
Mr. HOLMES was in favor of the continuation of the 





As to the revenue system, there was no doubt or dispute. 
It was to the protective system that opposition was ex- 
cited throughout the country. If the protective system 


. . . . . . | * 
discussion of the resolution. Ata proper time, it was his} was not to be touched, there was, indeed, an end, now 


intention to give his views in regard to the resolution and 
amendment. 


Vor. VITI.—12 


and forever, to all hope of compromise. But he trusted 


. 
jthe Senator from Kentucky would change his views; nor 
) 
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should he, at once, relinquish his hope of a conciliatory 
arrangement. 
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proposed. 


Mr. SMITH replied that he was ready to go on, was 


ready yesterday, and was ready now; but at this late hour 


Mr. HOLMES said there was certainly no hope of com-|he was unwilling to begin: for, although he thought he 


promise till after this discussion had been contluded; nor 
would there, perhaps, be any hope then. 


will compromise, provided it obtains all it asks. One| tinue. 


party seeks the abolition, the other the preservation of the| Y 
protective system. 
that, after this discussion, parties might come to some 
medium point. At present they were as wide apart as 
they could be. , 

Mr. MARCY was so little accustomed, he said, to legis- 

lative forms, that, as a member of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, he had acted with much caution and hesitation. 
After that part of the President’s message relating to 
finance had been referred to the Committee on Finance, 
he supposed that it was the duty of the committee to re- 
port a plan for bringing the revenue down to the expenses 
of the Government. They had accordingly, besides the 
abolition of duties on unprotected articles, looked to the 
protected articles to see what feduction could be made 
there. The committee had been diligently employed in 
this labor. But after the reprimand, as it seemed to be, 
upon the committee, for touching the protected articles, 
he was at a loss to conceive how the committee could 
perform its duties in a manner satisfactory to the Se- 
nate. This is the situation of the committee. They 
are required to reduce the revenue some ten or twelve 
millions of dollars; and, by taking off the duties from 
all unprotected articles, they can, perhaps, effect a 
reduction of only five or six millions. The hope of a 
compromise, though somewhat faint, was not, he believed, 
so desperate as the member from Virginia represented. 
It was true that a majority of the Committee on Finance 
was in favor of preserving the protective system. But he 
believed that something might be done, which, if not satis- 
factory to all, would much lessen the present discontent, 
or at least spread it over a wider surface. The committee 
could report a bill if they were authorized to proceed in 
the way they had begun. They had not agreed as to the 
specific articles which should be subject to a reduction of 
duty, nor as to the extent to which the reduction should 
be carried. Information was coming in daily, which great- 
ly assisted the judgment of the committee on these points. 
There was a great movement in the country, both in favor 
of, and in opposition to, this system, and each party col- 
lects and gives the public information in regard to it. 
For one, he was under the necessity of availing himself of 
all the knowledge on the subject which he could obtain. 
Not having, till he took his seat here, paid particular at- 
tention to it, he was not prepared to act upon it with so 
much celerity as some other gentlemen, who for years had 
been familiar with all its details. : 

The prospect, he said, of effecting an arrangement, 
was indeed not bright, but still not desperate. We shall 
not intermit our labors. We have incidentally become 
involved in the consideration of the duties upon manu- 
factured articles; and though we shall not relinquish the 
system, yet we hope to devise a plan for preserving it 
consistently with a reduction of the revenue to the public 
expenses. As to the suggestion, that the consideration of 
executive business should be put off on account of the 
absence of one Senator, he said we have no assurance that 
no one will be ill or absent to-morrow. There was much 
business to be done, and it was not out of order perhaps 
for him to remark that much was also to be said. He 
would agree that no question of importance should be 
taken during the absence of that Senator, but they could 
proceed with the discussion. He was extremely anxious 
to proceed in the executive business. , 

Mr. CHAMBERS inquired of his colleague, who had 
the floor for the discussion of the resolution, whether he 
wished any postponement of the subject for his accom- 

modation 
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was established. , 
millions—one-half to be subscribed by the Government if 


desired, the other half by the citizens at large; to pay the 
Government as a bonus an annual tax of one per cent. on 


should not occupy more than an hour and a half, when 
Each party| we begin to speak, we know not how long we may con 


But, at the request of the gentleman from New 
ork, he moved that the Senate do now proceed to the 


There was now some little prospect consideration of executive business. 


The previous motion to postpone being withdrawn, th« 


motion was agreed ‘to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, and remained with 
closed doors till six o’clock; and 


Then adjourned. 





Tuurspay, January 26. 


A NEW BANK PROPOSED. 


Mr. MARCY, of New York, presented the memorial of 
Yavid Henshaw and others, citizens of Massachusetts, 


praying that when the present charter of the Bank of the 


Inited States expires, the memorialists may be permitted 


to establish a bank, with powers and obligations similar to 


hose under which the present Bank of the United States 
[The petitioners propose a bank of fifty 


he capital; also, such tax on the actual capital employed 
»y any branch in any State, as such State shall impose on 
ts other banking institutions, not exceeding one per cent. , 
lirectors to be appointed by the Government in propor 


tion to the amount of its stock; the charter to continue for 
twenty years. 
proposed bank.] 


These are the prominent features in the 


In support of their application, the petitioners maintain 


that the capital of the present institution is chiefly in the 
hands of foreigners and a few wealthy American citizens 
to the exclusion of other citizens from the enjoyment of 
the privilege. ) 
ter might expire, and the concefns be closed, without ma 
terial injury to the interests of the country, as the capital 
of that bank was but a small portion of the entire capital 


They maintain that the present bank char 


of the country vested in similar institutions. The State of 
New York alone had rising of twenty-four millions of 
vested capital, and the proposed institution might be mad 
to take effect immediately upon the expiration of tl 
present charter of the Bank of the United States. — 

Mr. MARCY observed that the present memorial wa 
signed by a large number of the most wealthy and re 
spectable citizens: of the State of Massachusetts, and hi 
moved that the memorial be printed for the use of th 
Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERS could not see the propriety of th 
motion for having the memorial printed, together wit! 
the long list of names appended thereto, in which 1 
member would feel any interest, except it might be th: 
gentleman who presented them. It was contrary to the 
usage of the Senate on similar occasions, and would b 
adopting a principle which would inevitably lead to much 
inconvenience, and waste of time and money. He w 
not in favor of expending the public money for any su 
purpose, without a sufficient reason being given for t 
request. He hoped that the printing of the long list « 
signatures, at least, might be dispensed with. 

Mr. WEBSTER said that the memorial presented b) 
the gentleman from New York, although from citizens 0! 
his own State, had never been communicated to him. H: 
had no knowledge of the subject or the intention to mak« 
the communication until this morning, although he wa 
a member of the same committee with the gentlem 
from New York who presented it. He thought the 
lrection which the gentleman had proposed to give th 
| memorial was proper. He had looked over the names 0! 
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the subscribers to the paper, and he must say that there 
were some very respectable persons that had signed it, 
some names indeed that he had hardly expected to find 
affixed to sosingular an argument. He thought that it 
might be well to refer it to a committee, and printit, either 
with or without the names. 

Mr. HAYNE said the gentleman from Maryland was 
mistaken in supposing it was a new practice to print the 
names attached to memorials, if requested. He recol- 
lected it had frequently been done in similar cases, when 
it was thought proper and desirable to test the respecta- 
bility of the names appended to the communication. He 
did not conceive that it was necessary generally to print 
long memorials with a great list of names, but in the pre- 
sent case he was in favor of it, because the effect might 
be important upon the decision of the subject, which 
would depend in a great measure upon the character and 
responsibility of the signers. 

Mr. DALLAS wasnot in favor of the printing of the me- 
morial. Its only effect he considered would be upon the 
treasury, by creating an unnecessary expense. Numerous 
memorials were coming in every day from various quar- 
ters, in favor of rechartering, the bank, signed by thou- 
sands of highly respectable citizens, which were equally 
entitled to be printed with the present paper; and if the 
object would be, as was supposed, to affect the existing 
bank, it would be necessary to have the memorials in 
favor of the present institution printed also, to counter- 
act any improper effect which might possibly be appre- 
hended by some of its friends from the publication of the 
present document. 

Mr. SILSBEE thought that he had some right to com- 
plain of the gentleman from Maryland for opposing the 
printing of this memorial; this was the first and only one 
of the kind which had been presented by the people of 
Massachusetts, and was subscribed by some of her most 
respectable citizens. He hoped the Senate would con- 
sent to the printing of the memorial. 

Much further conversation and explanatory remarks 
took place between Messrs). MARCY, CHAMBERS, 
HAYNE, SILSBEE, and CLAY, on the question of print- 
ing the names to the memorial; at the conclusion of which, 

Mr. WEBSTER asked leave to make one remark be- 
fore the decision was made. A gentleman had taken ex- 
ception to his remark, that he had not expected to find 
the names of some of the petitioners attached to so singu- 
lara paper. He did not wish to be misunderstood in the 
observation referred to. He meant to be understood that 
he was surprised that the names which he alluded to, 
should be found affixed to the arguments made use of in 
the memorial against the present bank—-not that they were 
signed to a petition for a charter. 

Finally, at the request of several friends, Mr. CHLAM- 
BERS withdrew his opposition to the printing; and the 
memorial with the names was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DICKERSON presented a letter from the proprie- 
tors of the Kenhawa Saline, in Virginia, addressed to him 
as chairman of the Committee on Manufactures, remon- 
strating against repealing the duty on imported salt, which) 
was, by consent, referred to the Committee on Manu- 
factures. 


a ne 


EXECUTIVE POWERS. 


_ Mr. EWING laid the following resolutions on the table 
for consideration: 

Resolved, ‘That the practice of removing public officers 
by the President, for any other purpose than that of se- 
curing the faithful execution of the laws, is hostile to the 
spirit of the constitution--was never contemplated by its 
framers—-isa daring extension of Executive influence—is 
prejudicial to the public service, and dangerous to the} 
liberties of the people. 

Resolved, Vat it is inexpedient for the Senate to ad- 


Executive Powers.—Salt. 
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vise and consent to the appointment of any person to fill 
a supposed vacancy in any office occasioned by the removal 
of a prior incumbent, unless such prior incumbent shall 
appear to have been removed for sufficient cause. 

On motion of Mr. BENTON, the resolutions were or- 
dered to be printed. 

On motion of Mr. SILSBEE, the Senate took up the 
bill empowering the Secretary of the Treasury to com- 
promise the claims of the United States on the Commer- 
cial bank of Erie; and, after some explanatory remarks by 
Messrs. SILSBEE, EWING, and JOHNSTON, (elicited 
by some inquires of Mr. SPRAGUE, ) the bill was ordered 
to a third reading, nem. con. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business; and, after some time spent therein, 

Adjourned. 


Fripay, January 27. 
SALT. 

Mr. BEN'TON rose to ask the attention of the Senate 
to a paper communicated to the Senate yesterday morn- 
ing by the chairman of one of the standing committees. 
He alluded to the letter of certain salt manufacturers on 
the Kenhawa, to the members of the Senate’s Committee 
on Manufactures. Mr. B. had looked over that letter, and 
found it to be highly encomiastic on certain Senators, who 
took part in the debate which occurred in the Senate on 
the reference of the alum salt bill; and rather disparag- 
ing to another Senator, who took part in the same debate. 
But to this part of the letter he had nothing to say, be- 
cause it requires no action for the Senate: but there was 
another part of it which would require their action; it 
consisted of all that part of the letter which was intended 
for evidence, and to guide the Senate in their votes on the 
question to abolish the duty on alum salt. This part of 
the letter concerned the people, and might affect their 
interest, and that in a very injurious manner; he, there- 
fore wished an opportunity to present countervailing testi- 
mony, and for that purpose to empower a committee to 
send for witnesses, to take their examinations in writing, 
and to report the minutes of their evidence to the Senate. 
He had formerly asked for a select committee to make 
these examinations; but he would not now ask for it. 
He would take the Committee on Manufactures. He 
{Mr. .] had no place or voice in that committee; but there 
was one Senator upon it at least, (he did not know of an- 
other,) to whom he could give the right hand of fellow- 
ship on the subject of the salt tax. He alluded to the 
Senator from South Carolina, who sat farthest on his right, 
(Mr. Mitren;] and although that Senator might stand in 
that committee, and on the question of the salt tax, as one 
stands to four, yet, inthe duty which the committee might 
have to perform under his motion, if it prevailed, he might 
prove himself to be not an unequal match for numbers, 
nec pluribus impar. He would, therefore, take that com- 
mittee, and move, as he now did, that the Committee on 
Manufactures be empowered to send for persons, and to 
take their examinations in writing, under oath, on the'state 
of the salt manufacture and salt trade, and report the 
minutes of the evidence so taken to the Senate. 

Mr. DICKERSON said that he presumed the Commit- 
tee on Manufactures would not object to take upon them 
the labors proposed. He was willing for one toenter into 
any inquiry that might be deemed expedient or necessary, 
but he hoped the gentleman from Missouri would inform 
the committee where the information required might be 
found. He should be glad to receive any light from that 
gentleman, or from any other quarter. 

Mr. CLAY did not perceive the utility of the inquiry, 
although he had no particular objection to it. There 
could be no advantage whatever derived from it. The 
gentleman must recollect that there were twenty other 
States and two Territories in the Union in which salt was 
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made. Mr. C. wished to know whether the evidence of 
one State would satisfy him. Will information from 
Kenhawa satisfy him? will information from New York 
satisfy him? or will he desire it from Maine, or Missouri, 
or Ohio, or Kentucky? or is the committee expected to 
procure it from all the various sources in the country’ If 
$0, it would be proper to give the committee leave to sit 
during the recess, for the information could not be ob-| 
tained in six months. The Committee on Manufactures 
were conversant with that interest in all parts of the Union, 
and were inquiring into it from year to year. Does the 
gentleman want information as to the price, the quality, or 
the quantity, of the article manufactured? If so, he might 
learn by inquiring of the committee which had in its pos- 
session all the requisite information upon the subject. 
Where, then, is the propriety of further inquiry, or 
such as was proposed? He considered it perfectly in- 
expedient to make the inquiry; at any rate, he would, for 
the present, move to lay the motion on the table. 

Mr. BENTON said he rose to give notice that the sub- 
ject could not be got rid of without there being some- 
thing said upon it. The debate could not be cut off. 

The VICE PRESIDENT sai id the motion di 1 not admit 
of debate. 

Mr. CLAY said he wished to put no restrictions on the 
gentleman, and would withdraw the motion to lay on the 
table. 

Mr. BENTON then observed that the letter presented 
tothe Senate by the chairman of the Committee on Manu- 
factures gave information respecting the salt trade, incon- 
sistent with that in his possession: and as this letter had 
been laid upon the Senate table as evidence to influence 
its decision on the subject, he wished to have an oppor- 
tunity to meet it by countervailing testimony. With re- 
spe ct to any difficult y he himself might experience in 
furnishing information for the guidance of the committee, 
he did not know how far they would be will ng to receive 
it from him; and he had therefore presumed upon the 
disposition of the Senator from South Carolina, 
his right, [Mr. Miuun, to aid his views, by asking for 
summonses for such witnesses as he [Mr. B.] ‘might point 
out. He had no disposition to call for evidence to a greater 
extent than that given in the letter rcferredto. The evi- 
dence he proposed was one for the purpose of counteracting 
it; and if the Senate refused this, it would be a declaration 
tothe people that they were determined to continue the 
burden without listening to any evidence against it. 

Mr. BUCKNER, of Missouri, rose to explain the reasons 
which had induced him to vote for the reference of his 
colleague’s bills to the Committee on Manufactures, inad 
dition to those which he had given on a former occasion. 
With respect to the present motion, he had but — to 
say. He did not propose to refer the letter which had 
been alluded to, to that committce; nor was any ont of 
that production in his phraseology. But he did vote for 
the reference of the bills to the Committee on Manufac- 
tures, because he believed it due to the committee, to 
himself, and to his country, that an inquiry of so much 
importance as that how far the 
mending the repeal of the duties on certain articles com- 
ing in compctition with the manufactures of our 
country would interfere with, and run into, the interest 
of the manufacture r, should be referred to the committee 
which was entrusted with those interests; it not being the 
province of any ¢ - r com Fag e properly to investigate 
the subject. He voted fo it, because, in addition to the 
reasons betlore oe en, he was disposed in his soul to take 
into consideration all the views a1 earings of the ques- 
tion, in order to give a fail support to every interest of the 
nation, which he believed that the bills to al the duty 
on alum salt and Indian blankets, introduced by his col 
league, were not calculated to effect. Th 
SON, and he would pro laim t 


who sat on 


provisions of 


own 


val his rea 


-| conclusions, 


bills recom- | 


»the Senate and the nation | man go ames 


that, in his opinion, the ¢ course pursued by that gentle- 

man was not intended to conciliate the feelings of the 
country. Mr. B. said he was in favor of a reduction of 
duties, not only on alum salt and Indian blankets, but on 
a variety of other articles. These bills were calculated 
to effect only a partial reduction. He wished the whole 
subject of reducing the duties should come before the 
jcommittee together, and he objected to those bills be- 

cause they did not bring up the whole question of reduc- 
tion. The gentleman seemed very anxious to disseminate 
knowledge upon the subject, by his motion for inquiry 

but, sir, said Mr. B., the people of this country are capa- 
ble of investigating the subject the mselves. ‘They want 
no such light as the resolution seeks for, neither does the 
committee to which the subj« ct is referred. That com- 
mittee is capable of investigating it fully with. such infor- 

mation as they can themselves obtain. Yet the gentleman 
insists that this cannot be done without the aid of the 
Western people, who have been represented as sinking 
beneath the blight and mildew of oppression. Sir, said 
Mr. B., I protest this is not, and never was, the case. It 
will require no labor to establish this position. We need 
only to look at the fact that the West enjoy the blessings 

of hapy piness and contentment to an eminent degree, and 
wish for nothing but tobe letalone. They want no alter- 

ation in the preseat system of protection, and, = ast of all, 

such achange as tie gentleman proposes. ‘Phey a gene 

rous as wellas a brave people, and will desire he welfare 

of the country at large. The same principle that led them 
to battle will induce them to sustain the interests of their 
common country. We are now, as we ever have been, 
willing to make all necessary sacrifices for the common 
good, not merely because a system may promote their pe 

culiar interest, but from their clevate d principles and dis 

interested spirit, which ever had, and ever would, he 
hoped, continue to animate them. ‘The gentleman wishes 
the subject investigated; I say amen; let it be 
the more it is investigated, the stronger, in my opinion, 
will be the conviction of the propriety of fostering manu 
factures in the bosom of ourown country. Mr. B. said he 
would admit that, in curing provisions for a southern 
market, alum salt was necessary; but for all domestic pur 

poses the other kind was preferable. 
mitted to say that 


done, and 


Ile must be pe r 
j as he was a farmer himself, and residing 
in the midst of farmers, whose interests and sentiments hi 
was intimately acquainted with, it would be reasonable to 
suppose that he had more practical knowledge upon the 
subject than his colleague, whose location and pursuits 
were better calculated for speculative and theoretical 
which, however plausible on paper, were 
delusive; and he must take leave to say that the gent! 
man was deceived in his views. That gentleman 
|perhaps one barrel of salt annually, while I use, said 
Mr. B., twelve or fifteen. [ Mr. BENTON said he 
did not count his salt.] Very well, said Mr. BUCKNER, 
\the gentleman does n it count his salt; but, sir, I, who has 
to work hard for it, am obliged to count mine. He com- 
plains loudly of the oppressive duty on his barrel, while 
lam perfec ily satisfied with the duty onmy twelve. ‘Phe 
only difference of intcrest on this article, said Mr. 
any, W ill be found to be in favor of the West, not against it; 
and the people of the West are gencrally of that opini 
Mr. B. repeated the was from a farming district, was 
that e mploy ment himself, was surrou dedby fellow-citizens 
of the same class, the immediate 
rests was entrusted to his care. If his coll ague, Instead 
of introducing theoretical resolutions and learned qu 
tions from Prince Talleyrand to prove that the Nx 
Americans were the heaviest taxed people in the 
} would go out among the farmers of the Wes 
| little ee cal knowledge, he would be more likely 
vance their interests. Ile would like to see the 
the farm is of the We stand try fo pe l al 
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them that they were injured and oppressed, and borne| of home manufacture. He renewed the motion to lay the 
down with burdens--that they were taxed like slaves;| proposition on the table; which motion prevailed; when 

why, sir, they would laugh him in the face; the very chil-| The Senate proceeded to the consideration of executive 
dren would laugh at it. The Western people never were | business; and, after some time spent therein, 

more prosperous or more flourishing than they are now;| Adjourned to Monday. 

they want nothing to promote their happiness but appro- 
priations for purposes of eed eee to on Monpay, January 30. 

tate their intercourse with the different sections of the a tah Mee EM ein fe ad ta 

country. If the gentleman, instead of repealing a paltry BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 

duty of a cent or two per bushel on salt, which the) Mr. WILKINS presented certain resolutions of the 
people feel not, nor care for, had proposed a measure} president and directors of the Bank of Pittsburg, in favor 
calculated to remove the obstructions in the Mississippi, | of the Bank of the United States, and urging a renewal of 
Missouri, and other Western rivers, or some mode to con-| its charter. 

struct a railroad from some proper point onthe river,| Mr. W. observed that the resolutions, while they bore 
say from Cape Girardeau or Herculaneum, to Potosi, the) testimony to the liberality of a State bank, also afforded 
heart of the mineral country, by an appropriation of the | evidence of the utility of the Bank of the United States, 
public lands, or otherwise to facilitate navigation and/in establishing a sound currency, and exercising a salutary 
intercourse, this would have come home to their feelings, | control over the State banks, always accommodating spe- 
and have been worth all the trouble that he has taken| cie-paying banks, and restraining the issue of a spurious 
about a few cents difference in the price of alum salt.|or unsound currency. He moved that they be printed, 
Mr. B. said that he spoke the sentiments of his fellow-|and referred to the special committee on the memorial of 
citizens when he said this; and he would bare his bosom} the United States’ bank; which was agreed to. 
to meet the result of their response to the opinion, while | 

he proclaimed that this was the true interest of the peo-| - ; F ; 

ple of Missouri. The gentleman had alluded to the} . The special order of the day, being the resolution of- 
practice of the English Parliament with regard to this| fered by Mr. Cray for the reduction and repeal of cer- 
subject, and seemed to infer that we must do the same. | tain duties, was taken up. The question being upon Mr. 
Sir, this is not an English Parliament; it is an American | Hl AYNE’s motion to amend, 

Senate; and it is a well known principle of legislation, that | Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, rose, and addressed the Sen- 
what is the interest of our country does not, of course, | ate as follows: I make no apology, Mr. President, said he, 
become the interest of another: in particular, when dif- | for approaching age. It will, however, admonish me to 
ferently situated, with different institutions and opposite | take up as little of the time of the Senate as the important 
principles of Government. Because the British Parlia-| subject under consileration will admit. 

ment have adopted a certain course of proceeding, it does | We have arrived at a Crisis. Yes, Mr. President, at a 
not follow that the American Senate and people must fol- | © S'S More appalling: than a day of battle. I adjure the 
low their steps. Our duty is to proceed in a manner suit-| Committee on Manufactures to pause—-to reflect on the 
able to the feelings and interests of the American people; | dissatisfaction of all the South. South Carolina has ex- 
not those of the subjects of the King of Great Britain, | pressed itself strongly against the tariff of 1828—-stronger 
whose feelings and interests may be, and no doubt are, |than the other States are willing to speak. But, sir, the 
very different on this subject. Sir, said Mr. B., this doc-| Whole of the South feel deeply the oppression of that ta- 
trine is most obnoxious to the people of the Western | iff. In this respect, there is no difference of opinion. The 
country. ‘The gentleman asks leave to introduce this | South—the whole Southern State s—all, consider it as op- 
testimony, because the evidence of the letter alluded to| Pressive. ‘They have not yet spoken; but when they do 
was before them. Mr. B. said, if he thought the interests | Spek, it will be with a voice that will not implore, but 
of any rendered it necessary, he certainly should not will demand redress. How much better, then, to grant 
object; but until he learned that the business could not be|Tedress? How much better that the Committee on Manu- 
well done without it, or that the committee had not pow r| factures heal the wound which has beeninflicted? [want 
already to obtain all the information required, he should | nothing that shall injure the manufacturer. I only want 
not vote for it. There was no rule or order of the Senate | Justice. 

to prevent the gentleman from laying all the information | Lam, Mr. President, one of the few survivors of those 
in his possession before the committee; and if he thought } who foughtin the war of the revolution. We the n thought 
the interests of his constituents required it, he was in| We! ught for liberty-—for equal rights. We fought against 








THE TARIFF. 


duty bound to do so. He would be the first to require | taxation, the proceeds of which were for the benefit of 


the committee to examine into any information or facts|°thers. Where is the difference, if the people are to be 
which might be offered. Mr. B. said he would appeal | taxed by the manufacturers or by any others’ 1 say ma- 
to the country to say whether he had manifested any dis-}®Ufacturers—and why do [ say so’? When the Senate 
position to shut out facts or stifle investigation; or whe-| met, there was a strong disposition W ith all parties to ame- 
ther there was any difference of principle between the | liorate the tariff of 1823; but I now see a change, which 
case of directly presenting, or refe rring evidence toacom-| makes me almost despair of any thing effectual being ac- 
mittee by permission of the Senate. As this power now | © mpl shed. Even the small concessions made by the S 
existed, he could sce no necessitv for the measure pro- | Hator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray, | have been reprobate 
posed. He certainly did not wish to shut out any light, |by the lobby members, the agents of the manufacturers. 
hor was he willing to prevent inquiry; and if the neces-|! am told they have put their fiat on any change whatever, 
sary information could not be obtained without this mea-|82d hence, as a consequence, the change in the course 
cep he would vote for its adoption. 

Mr 


and language of gentlemen, which almost precludes all 
CLAY said the Committee on Manufactures were|hope. Those interested men hang on the Comnuttee on 


ready to take up the whole subject of the tariff, but the | Manufactures like an incubus. I say to that committee, 
gentleman from Missouri required that they should pro- depend upon your own good judgments—survey the whole 


ceed with his favorite articles alone. ‘his was what Mr. |SUbject as politicians—discard sectional interests, an Lstucdy 
C. objected to. He was opposed toa partial investiga. | only the common weal—act with these views, and thus 
bon of the subject. If, therefore, it was proper to require | Telieve the oppre ssions of the South 

the committee to pursue the course proposed in regard| Ihave ever, Mr. President, support | the interest of 


: . . : } rT le i] 
to salt, it was equally proper in regard to other branches! manufactures, as far as it ce uld be done imementatly I 
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supported the late Mr. Low ndes's s pill of 1816. I was a 
member of his committee, and that bill protected the ma- 
nufactures sufficiently, except bar iron. Mr. Lowndes 
had reporte d fifteen dollars perton. The House reduced 
it to nine dollars per ton. hat act enabled the manufactu- 
rers to exclude importations of certain articles. The hat- 
ters carry on their business by their sons and apprentices, 
and few, if any, hats are now importe d. Large quantities 
are exportefl, and preferred. All articles of leathe r, from 
tanned side to the finest harness or saddle, have been ex- 
cluded from importation; and why’ Because the business 
is conducted by their own hard hands, their own labor, 
and they are now heavily taxed by the tariff of 1828, to 
enable the rich to enter into the manufactures of the coun- 
try. Yes, sir, I say the rich, who entered into the busi- 
ness after the act of 1824, which proved to be a mushroom 
affair, and many of them suffered severely. 
1816, l repeat, gave all the protection that was nece ssary 
or proper, under which the industrious and frugal com- 
pletely succeeded. But, sir, the capitalist who had ifvest- 
ed his capital in manufac ures, was not to be satisfied with 
ordinary profit, and therefore the act of 1828 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] says that a 
progressive decrease of duties is a slow poi and yet 
that Senator swallowed the poison in the act ‘of 1816, in 
the article of cotton, and I have never 
done him much injury. He has also swallowed the poison 
in the act of 1824, where the duties are progressive, rais- 
ing themannually. Are they to be understood 
poisonous by a progressive increase 
The South considers the progressive increase 
as the most deleterious. The handicraft-inan—the black- 
smith——the whitesmith—the workers of the bar iron, are all 
cruelly oppressed by the heavy duty on that all- important 
article. Give them the raw material as che: ap as it is re- 
ceived by the British workmen, and they will ask for 
protection: they will dk pe nd on their own hands, and on 
those apprentices. ‘They are not heard. 
Why? ‘They are not rich--they must be sacrificed to the 
rich iron master, whose business is profitable than 
that of any other in the Union. I forbear going further 
into this subject at this time. I reserve \ 
marks until the subject shall be presented in a tangible 
shape—in a bill; when I trust I shall be able to show that 
the act of 1828 is highly injurious to the interest of the 
manufacturer. If you mtend that this country shall be a 
manufacturing ee you must give the manufacturers 
the raw material (as Eng ) free of duty, 
very light duty. While ) 
imposts on hemp, 
the no effici 
sive duties. 

I rise, Mr. President, principally with 
following the Senator [Mr. Cray] in the 
him in relation to the financial operatioi 
ment si adoption of 
sary to take 
cle rst 
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this extensive review, in — rtoa full un- 
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be oblige ; to differ somewhat from him on some points, 


which have unintent — escaped his observation, but 
which are, nevertheless, very matcrial to the 
der consideration, and will endeavor to show that 
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thirds thereof bearing interest of six per cent. from a cer 

tain date, and one-third remaining free from interest until 
ten years thereafter, commonly called the deferred debt. 
It also authorized stock to be issued for the amount of in 
terest due to each creditor, on an interest of three per 
cent., which stock was not to be redeemed at any price 
less than the par valuethereof. For the payment of these 
several species of stock, the public domain, and the balan- 
ces in the treasuryarising from duties on imports and ton- 
nage, (after paying the expenses of Government,) were 
pledged. In the year 1791, a law was passed, w hich cre- 
ated a sinking fund. It provided that eight per cent. per 
annum should be paid in quarter-yearly payments to the 
holders of the six per cent. stock, (on which interest was 
payable, ) by which system six dollars was applicable to the 
interest in the first year, and two dollars towards the prin- 
cipal of the debt every year thereafter. The payment for 
interest annually lessened, and that of principal annually 
increased. This system was not materially changed until 
the year 1802, when Congress passed an act appropriat- 

ing the sum of 7,300,000 ‘dollars to be applied to cae pay 

ment of the interest and principal of the public debt, in- 
cluding the payment for loans previously made, and for 
any loan that might hereafter be made. In the year 1805, 


}a further sum of seven hundred thousand dollars was added 
heard that it has} 


to that fund, making the whole sinking fund amount to 
the sum of eight millions of dollars. This additional sum 
was intended to meet and extinguish the debt created by 
the purchase of Louisiana. No material alteration wa: 
made respecting the sinking fund, until the whole of the 
debt (three per cent. € xcepted) was nearly or finally 
extinguished. In 1806, a law was passed, which autho- 
rized the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase the thre« 
per cents., provided they could be obtained at sixty per 
cent. <A portion of this stock was (I believe) rede emed 
In 1807, an exchange of old for new stock was proposed, 


on certain terms, which, however, was of but little conse- 


}quence, further than that it contributed to facilitate th« 


payment of the publi c debt. In 1817, an act passed ** to 
provide for the redemption of the public debt,” which 
had been created by then war. This act appropriate d, an 
nually, the sum of ten millions of dollars, to be applied by 
the commissioners of the sinking fund to the payment of 
the interest and the extinguishment of the principal of the 
public debt; and it declared that any surplus which might 
remain in the treasury, beyond the sum of two millions of 
Goll us, after the payment of the expenditures of the Go 
rnment, should be applied to the payment of the public 
debt. ‘T'wo millions were thus reserved to meet any ex 
traordinary exigency which might arise, and to provide 
for any unforeseen demands on the tre asury. It was deem 
to make it legal for the treasury to retain a 
certain sun, rather than to permit the course which had 
been previously pursued without any legal authority; for 
it was shown by two reports from the Secret: ar’y of the 
Treasury, that one million of dollars had been annu: lly 
reserved for the purpose of providing for any extraord 


\nary demands on the treasury, which sum had been r 
tained in the treasury without 


any legal authority. The 
authority to retain the two millions, (as I have reported to 
the Senate on a former occasion, ) had seldom been exer 
In 1827, the Committee on Finance reported a bill 
two millions thus retained to one million 
Che bill did not receive the sanction of the Senate. In 
1828, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Benron] presented 
a bill, on leave, to repeal the 4th section of the act o! 
1817, ‘*to provide for the redemption of the public debt,” 
which would have deprived the treasury of the w hole two 
millions held in reserve for exigency. This proposition 
The same Senator, in 1829, submitted a 
resolution for the purpose of repealing so much of the act 
referred to, as authorized the retention of the two millior 

in the treasury, which resolution was referred to the Com 
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mittee on Finance, and reported against by that « commit-| 
tee, as inexpedient to be adopted at that session, for rea- 
sons expressed in the report. 

I now, Mr. President, have arrived at the principal 
point of my argument. In the year 1830, the Committee 
on Finance deeme -d that the time had now arrived, at which 
the treasury might safely dispense with the reserved two 
millions, and that authority should be given for the pur- 
chase of the public debt with this sum; and they accord- 
ingly presented a bill, which passed into a law on the 24th 













April, 1830. 1 will read the first and second sections of 
that law: 
Sec. 1. Be it an by the Senate and House of Re- 






presentatives of the United States of « America in Congress as- 


sembled, That whenever, in the opinion of the Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury, the state of the treasury will admit of the 
application of a greater sum than ten millions of dollars 
in any one year, to the payment of interest and charges, | 
and to the re imburse ‘ment or purchase of the principal of 
the public debt, it shall be lawful for him, with the appro- 
bation of the President of the United States, to cause such | 
surplus to be placed at the disposal of the commissioners 
of the sinking fund, and the same shall be applied by them 
to the reimbursement or purchase of the principal of the 
public debt at such times as the state of the treasury will 
best admit. : 

**Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, ‘That whenever, in 
any year, there shall be a surplus in the sinking fund, 
beyond the amount of interest and principal of the debt 
which may be actually due and payable by the United} 
States in suchjJyear, in conformity with their engagements, 
it shall be lawful for the commissioners of the sinking fand| 
to apply such surplus to the purchase of any portion of} 
the public debt, at such rates as, in their opin ion, May be| 
advantageous to the United States; any thing in any act of] 
Congress to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

The first section vests in the commissioners of the sink- 
ing fund ample authority to direct that **any surplus that 
may remain in the treasury shall be applied by them to 
the reimbursement or purchase of the principal of the| 
public debt.” No exception is contained in this section in| 
relation to the purchase of the three per cents. or to any 
other part of the public debt. This prov ision of the bill 
authorizes the purchase of eve ry de scription of debt due} 
by the Government. ‘The second section removes e very 
doubt which mi ight remain on this point in the mind of | 
any gentleman. It distinctly declares that ‘¢ it shall be 
lawful for the commissioners of the sinking fund to apply | 
such surplus to the purchase of any portion of the penne 


\ > 


debt. 









































Che commissioners have considered the law to be im-! 
perative, and, in consequence, they have redeemed the} 
seven millions of stock de posite i in the Bank of the United 
States. The present Se cretary of the Treasury informs 
us that it is intended to purchase or redeem the three per 
cents. ‘To that intention the Senator from Kentuc ky [Mr. 

J objects. He savs, **1 cannot think, and I ee ild 
suppose Congress can ‘h: rdly believe, with the Secretary 
of the Treasury, that it would be wise to pay off a stoc k 
of thirteen millions, entitling its holders to but three per 
cent., with a capital of thirteen millions, worth an interest 
of six per cent. In other words, to take from the pockets 
of the people two dollars to pay one in the hands of the 
stockholders. This language is intended for effect, and| 
has doubtless operated on the minds of some Senators] 
who may have been ung acquainted with the act of 1830, to| 
which I have re ferred, an id of which even the Senator| 
from Ke ntucky (tr. Cray] seems to have lost sight. Th: it | 
Senator seems to think that the payment of the ‘thre e per} 
cents. is a project originati ing with the Secretary of the 
reasury. Such, however, is not the fact. It was the 
project of C ongress, who passed the act of 18: 30, at which, 
ume the present Secretary of the Treasury wasin England. | 
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The Secretary , therefore e, acts only in obedie snee to the 
law. He dare not act otherwise, and must pay the three 
per cents., unless the act be repealed. If repe saled, what 
would be our situation? The report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury at the present session of Congress conveys 
more information in relation to the financial concerns of a 
Government, than any previous treasury report which I 
have seen. It is clearly expressed, and easily ‘elenaued 
by all who have any knowledge of the st bject. It con- 
tains no ambiguity; on the contrary, it frankly and openly 
declares the views and plans of the writer, and submits 
them boldly to the consideration of Congress. ‘The plans 
of the Secretary, as expressed in the report, meet my 
entire approbation, and shall have my cordial support. 
The report states, and very correctly, too, that there will 
remain in the treasury, in the present year, (1832,) a sum 
»| exceeding fourteen millions of dollars, applicable to the 
| payment of the principal of the debt. He also correctly 
states, as I shall hereafter show, that, with the particul: ir 
exception of the three per cents., there is p — in this 
year, a sum less than $4,000,000. Well, sir, there will 
then remain in the treasury $10, 000,000 ssemalinehte (ex- 
cept to the redemption of the three per cents.) to any 
object. Is this large amount to remain dormant, losing 
interest? Or shall it be applied as the act of 1830 has 
directed? The several sinking fund acts place all the 
public debt on the same footing, and, therefore, whenever 
the treasury has the means, it must apply them to the re- 
imbursement of the three per cents., in common with the 
other Government stocks. The Senator from Kentucky, 
[Mr. Cuay,] aware of the dilemma, insinuates that the 
Secretary has erred in supposing that there will be a sur- 
plus of fourteen millions. The Senator has reasoned ; 
most gentlemen will do who are not fully informed, or 
have not carefully examined the subject. He has said that 
the import utions of 1831 have been unusually great; that 
those of 1832 will, in consequence, be gre: atly reduced; 
and, in this particular, I think he is correct; but the Se- 
nator seems to infer that the receipts at the treasury will 





not amount to the sum reported, (fourteen millions.) In 

this supposition, Mr. President, the Senator from Ken- i 
tucky is entirely wrong. The receipts in 1832 have little a 
connexion with the importations of that year; perh: aps one- rt a 


quarter of the duties which accrue in 1832 mz ay be receiv- 


ed into the treasury during that year. But there is a 
difference between revenue accruing, and money ac- 
} tually r reccived into the tre asury The Secretary predi- 


i 





in 1831, 


and which, from the usual credits given, are pay- 
lable in 


1832. In this matter, therefore, he cannot be 
mistaken. He has a list of the bonds before him. The 
Senate may, therefore, rest satisfied that the sum stated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, of fourteen millions of 
dollars, will remain in the treasury, as expressed in the 
report; and that there will be ten millions of dollars inap- 
plicable to any other object than the redemption of the 
three per cents., unless applied to the purchase of the 
* stock payable in 1833 and 1835. I trust [have satisfied the 
Senate that no censure can attach to the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury for the expression of his intention to pay off the 
three per cents.; that, in so ‘doing, he simply performed 
an act of duty, in compliance with existing laws. 

The sale of the bank stock for the purpose of paying 
the debt is objected to. I propose to take notice of it 
merely as a financial measure. The princip: al considera 
tions 6 »y which the propo sition to sell the sto ck is recom- 
mended, are those connected with the public interests, 
with the liberation of the country from debt, and with all 
the consequences arising from such a state of things 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury goes upon 
the supposition that, on these grounds, th¢ 
cannot be resembled to an individual dealing with b 
| stocks for the purpose of the greatest pecumary pront 


Government 
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thatthe general advantages of asale, andthe consequences, | ject fully bidfiene com 1 purposely omit the ‘unfunded 
are more than equivalent to those of a mere stockholder. |debt of thir ty-nine thousand three hundred and fifty-five 

But, as a mere financial and money operation, the |dollars, which may never be called for. 
scheme of the report is absolutely profitable. - 49% 

. mae yp . Debt redeemable in 1832. 

It will be perceived by the report, that the ordinary | _ ee 

means of the Government will, by the Ist of January, 1833,}2 Percents.  - = = CED $13,296,626 
5 per cents. of 1822 
proposed to reimburse on or before the 3d March, 1833; (exchanged) moet ie - $ 18,901 
consequently, the sale of the bank stock, and the applica- 44 per cents. of 1824 - - 1,739,524 
* . = . . > > : F ) 
tion of the proceeds, must be considered as taking place |43 per cents. of 1824 eCre 
at that time. Such appears to me, Mr. President, the (exchanged) 5 - dig hSE IOS 
cman. SSG Yes 


obvious scheme of the report. 
The authority asked in relation to the Government stock 
in the Bank of the United States, is to sell that stock at a 


pay off all the debt, excepting $10,302,686, which ii is 
$17,282,414 











sum not less than $8,000,000, and not absolutely to the| Redeemable: 
bank, but only in the ev ent that it will give more than can | On the 31st Dec. 1832, - $2,227,363 
be obtained i inany other manner, or from any other source. |On the 31st Dec. 1833, ’ 4,735,296 
Under a general authority, there is a reasonable probabi- en 6,962,659 
lity that a portion of the stock may be exchanged on ad- } ae ee 
vantageous terms for the three per cents.; a proposition _ Total of funded debt, 3 ° $24, 245,07 
for more than a million has been already made to exchange Estimated receipts for 1832, — $30,100,000, —=——— 
at their respective value in the market. Old balance in the treasury, 1,208,276 
I will assume, however, that the stock be sold at reer 31,308,276 
eight millions of dollars, which is about fifteen per cent. | Deduct probable expenses, 13,365,202 
advance, and which may be considered as a fair price, | Deduct unsatisfied appropria- : 
when we take into consideration the question of the re-| tons, ‘ ; ° . 3,423,525 
newal of the charter, and the effect of this is conclusively ——— 16,788,727 
shown by calculating the value of the stock to the Govern- ee 
ment if it retained it during the whole term of the charter, 14,519,549 
and comparing it with the amount of sale and saving of|!nterest on the public debt, : “ . 900,000 
interest on the three per cents. pene 
One share of bank stock, with three years’ in- Amount applicable to the public debt, 1 1,019,5 19 
terest, seven percent. per annum, would be Amounts of 44 and 3 per cents., redeeemable ~ 
worth, on the 3d March, 1836, - . - $121 00} in 1832, : ° . ° : . 3,985,788 
If sold on 3d March, 1833, at fifteen percent. - 115 00 eee 
$10,033,761 
Apparent loss, i . 5 ; ‘ : 6 00| There will then remain of the public debt, 
But, in the first case, the United States would Payable 31st Dec. 1833, : $2,227, 363 
have paid three years’ interest on $100 of _ Do. Sist Dec. 1835, - 4,735,296 
three per cents. amounting to, - . i 9 00}% per cents. - - 3,262,863 4 
ee $10,225,522 
Thus showing an actual gain on each $100, by being the amount of the debt remaining unpaid on the Ist 
the proposed operation, of - - - $3 00|January, 1833. The amount of three per cents. which 
The same result will appear, by stating it in the aggre-| will then be unpaid, will somewhat exceed three millions; 
gate, thus: and they must be first paid, because the other remaining 
The stock of Government in the bank being, stock will not be immediately payable. 
at par, - - : - - . - $7,000,000] ‘This inconsiderable amount of debt remaining unpaid, 
Add the interest at seven per cent. from 3d may be extinguished either by a sale of the bank stock, as 
March, 1833, to the 3d March, 1836, being proposed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and which |! 
three years, - : . - - 1,470,000} approve, or, if this course should not be adopted by Con- 
—— gress, then this debt can be redeemed by the sale of tlic 
If, therefore, we should sell the Government public lands, or by an extension of the time for the reduc 
ing it, at - - - - - - 8,000,000}1 feel almost confident that, if we adopt the course I have 
We should incur an apparent loss of —- -  470,000|here proposed, the whole amount of public debt may be 


discharged in that year, except the small amount due in 
1835, which also may be redeemed, if the holders of the 
stock due in that year will sell it. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] supposes 
that we ought to retain a revenue of eighteen millions of 
dollars. {Here Mr. CLAY explained. He said that he 
remarked in his speech that eighteen millions might now 
be retained, and hereafter to be reduced, if circum 
stances would permit.}] To which I replied that I had 
not read the printed speech of the Senator, [Mr. Cray, 
but was amply sustained in the quotation he had made, by 
the recollection of the Senator from South Carolina, {Mr 
Hayne.] Let me inquire why, and for what purpose, 
the eighteen millions should now be retained. ‘The an 
nual expenses of Government, hereafter, ought not to 
exceed thirteen million five hundred thousand dollars; and 
they will not, probably, exceed twelve million five hun 
dred thousand dollars. The miscellaneous expenses call 


But if the stock be retained, the United 
States would pay three years’ interest on 
$8,000,000 of three per cent. stock, 
amounting to - ° . : : 720,000 





Thus showing an actual gain by the opera- 
tion, of - . - : ° - - $250,000 

It is true, Mr. President, that the stock will be worth 
much more, if the charter should be renewed; but, by 
this proposition, we get as much for it as will pay off the 
public debt. 

Besides the objection to the proprietary interest of the 
Government in the bank, it ought to be observed that, 
should the charter be rene wed, the Government may 
always amply indemnify itself against loss, in the premium 
for the new charter. 

I now proceed, Mr. President, to present a brief statement 


stock on 3d March, 1833, instead of keep- tion and repeal of import duties to the 30th June, 183 
of the funded debt, that the Senate may have the 
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not exceed those of preceding years; on the contrary, they 
will not, I think, amount to so much. The Senator may 
have two objects in view, when he proposes so large a 
revenue. ‘The one may be, to carry into effect his splen- 
did ideas of internal improvement; the other, lest by a 
reduction of the revenue below eighteen millions, the du- 
ties on protected articles must necessarily be reduced. 
In relation to the first object, I presume the Senator will 
not expect great success while the present President re- 
mains in office; and the second object will, certainly, tend 
to continue the dissatisfaction which now prevails, in a 
great degree, in the Southern States, and which might 
lead to consequences too serious to be even thought of. 
1 do not hesitate to candidly avow my opinion respecting 
this important matter. It is this: the revenue, from the 
customs, ought not to exceed the sum of thirteen millions 
of dollars; and I would prefer a revenue of twelve mil- 
lions. The revenue from the sale of the public lands, I 
estimate (taking the average of a series of year) at two 
millions, and the bank dividend five hundred thousand 
dollars. This latter income may cease in a few years. 
The three items which Ihave enumerated, would produce 
a gross revenue of fifteen million five hundred thousand 
dollars. Deducting from this sum the bank dividend, 
there will remain the sum of fifteen millions of dollars— 
affording, in my opinion, a surplus sufficiently ample for 
any probable extraordinary exigency, or demand on the 
treasury, which could possibly arise. Ifthe revenue from 
customs could be reduced to twelve millions of dol- 
lars, it would diminish the total nett revenue to four- 
teen million five hundred thousand dollars; which I con- 
sider as amply sufficient. Indeed, I feel confident that 
there would be a handsome surplus of from two millions 
to three millions per annum, which might be applied to 
the more rapid completion of the fortifications, the esta- 
blishment of additional arsenals, and other objects of a 
national character. 

The Senator {Mr. Cray] has said ‘that temporary 
causes may exact a reluctant acquiescence from the peo- 
ple of the West, in the suspension of appropriations to 
objects of internal improvement; but, as certain as you 
(the Vick PresipEent) preside in that chair, or the sun 
performs its diurnal revolution, they will not be satisfied 
with the abandonment of the policy.”” Now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I will ask the Senators from the West, whether im- 
provements, of a national character, have ever been 
refused to the West by the Senate, or even by Congress. 
if there have been any such, they have escaped my recol- 
lection. It will be my object to show that Congress have 
done as much, perhaps more, for the improvements re- 
quired by the West, than for the East. 1 will enumerate 
some of a prominent character. I omit all appropriations 
of land granted to the seats of Government, and reserved 
for salines. There were granted, for roads and canals, to 
Ohio, one million six thousand one hundred and thirty- 
seven acres of land, valued, at the minimum price, at one 
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Acres. Value. 
Missouri, 1,132,719 $1,415,899 
Mississippi, 440,203 550,254 
Louisiana, 920,061 1,150,077 
Tennessee, 200,000 250,000 


In addition to those grants of land which I have enu- 


merated, large sums of money have been appropriated, 
to wit: for the Louisville and Portland Canal Company, 
three hundred thousand dollars; for the improvement of 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers; for the improvement of 
the mouths of almost every creek and river in Ohio, emp- 
tying into lake Erie; for the improvement of the harbor 
of Presque Isle, on lake Erie; for the Cumberland road 
through Ohio, and for its being extended through the 


whole extent of Indiana and Illinois, agreeably to the 
wishes of those States, which appropriation of money can- 
not be less than two millions of dollars—making the total 


of land and money amount to nearly five millions of dol- 
lars: whilst Maryland has been expending its own money, 
and that of Baltimore, to the amount of from twenty 
to twenty-seven thousand dollars per annum, for the last 


twenty years, for the preservation of the harbor of Balti- 
more; and whilst a subscription to the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company, of five hundred thousand dollars, has 
been refused, although equally beneficial to the West as 
to the East. The West, Mr. President, are satisfied, at 
least I suppose so, because they have scarcely ever asked 
for appropriations of money from the treasury, or land 
from the public domain, for application to national objects 
in the West, without having such request ultimately 
granted. 

The West, Mr. President, has always been the favored 
child of Congress. We have seen its rapid improvement, 
and we look, with pleasure, to its future great conse- 
quence to this Union. It has been our duty, as well as 
our wish, to promote all its improvements of a national 
character; and I trust, and believe, that Congress will, as 
it has heretofore done, do all that lays in its power, to 
promote its happiness and increase. 1 have always been, 
as Senators well know, and shall ever continue to be, a 
friend to the West, in promoting its views in every thing 
which relates to internal improvement of a national cha- 
racter. 

I return my thanks to the Senate for their polite indul- 
gence, and will now resume my seat. 

Mr. HOLMES next rose. He said, I should not, pro- 
bably, Mr. President, have thrown myself on the indul- 
gence of the Senate, had not the Senator from South Ca- 
rolina [Mr. Hayne] denied the power of Congress to 
protect our manufactures, and intimated an opinion that 
a State might annul the acts of the Federal Government. 
And although the few sentiments which he uttered on the 
subject came in at the close of his remarks, and seemed 


| rather as an afterthought, yet, as he has embodied them 
in the speech, Ican never let doctrines so dangerous pass 


million two hundred and fifty-seven thousand six hundred| without my decisive disapprobation. Here every friend 


and seventy-one dollars. To Indiana was granted, for! of the constitution should be upon the walls—he should 


the same objects, three hundred and fifty-five thousand 
two hundred acres of land, amounting in value to four 
| 

granted, for similar objects, four hundred and eighty thou- 
ind acres of land, valued at six hundred thousand dollars. 


'** cry aloud, and spare not.” Here, we should repeat 
jagain and again, here there should be ‘* line upon line, 
\undred and forty-four thousand dollars. To Illinois was| 


and precept upon precept.” And though my little bark 
has been pelted and shattered by the storms and tempests 
which infest the capes, shores, and seas of public life, 


To Alabama was granted, for the same objects, four hun-|yet, frail as itfis, I will venture to launch it into the boister- 
dved thousand acres of land, valued at five hundred thou-|ous ocean of debate, if thereBy I can contribute aught to 
sand dollars. The whole of the foregoing grants of land |save the constitution of my country from the shipwreck to 
amounted to the sum of two million eight hundred and| which it is exposed. Sir, I have entertained an early 


one thousand six hundred and seventy-one dollars. The 


land constant veneration for this constitution. My first 





foregoing statements were taken from document No. 145, |essuy in political debate was to defend it against innova- 
‘1st Congress, Ist session. There were also appropriated, |tion, uncer the specious name of amendment; and I shall 
agreeably to document No. 11, of the same Congress and |never cease to regret the success of that alteration in re- 
session, but not distinctly stated for what objects, the fol- gard to the election of President and Vice President. It 
lowing appropriations of land, viz , has unquestionably impaired the beauty and harmony of 
Vou. VI. ~13 
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the system, and multiplied the dangers which will always | and even exempting bibles entirely? If, in these things, 
attend the election of a chief magistrate. When an at-)you have a discretion, if you can tax the rich and relieve 
tempt was afterwards made in my own, and some other of | the poor—-the extravagant for the sake of the prudent— 
the New England States, to annul the acts of the General | the immoral for the moral—infidelity and vice for piety 
Government, I then exerted my feeble powers, against |and virtue-—-why not idleness for industry, inasmuch as 
fearful odds, to defend this constitution against heresy and |indolence is the parent of vice; and nothing is more true 
infatuation. And the same doctrines which I then incul-|than the adage, that ‘* when the devil finds a man idle, he 
cated upon the Hartford conventionists of the East, I will | generally sets him at work.” 
now enforce upon the nullifiers of the South. Sir, is it} But it is, I believe, admitted, that an impost may be 
not the same cause? Usurpation of a State upon the le-| *¢ incidentally” protective. Now, if by ‘*‘ incidental” we 
gitimate powers of the Federal Government? are to understand casual, fortuitous, accidental, the pro- 
I know full well that even the thought of a dry discus- | tection must be a mere happening, and cannot at all 
sion of this constitutional question is more revolting to|enter into the design. Miserable, indeed, would be the 
the hearer than it is even to the speaker; still, sir, its im-|fate of your manufactures, were their protection to be 
portance at this crisis calls for the aid of all its friends. The |the sport of chance, or a blind fatuity, But ascribe to 
strength and power which is exerted against it, was never |the term a secondary meaning, to wit, ‘‘subordinate, or 
greater than it nowis. We see statesmen of the highest | not essential to the chief purpose,” and then your impost 
order, inferior to few in any country, whose power and | must be chiefly financial, subordinately protective. But 
influence in a good cause would almost certainly ensure its | here a question meets us at the threshold. In determin- 
success, by some strange delusion, converting our Federal |ing whether an impost is chiefly financial or not, must we, 
Government into a mere rope of sand. In this state of|in order to determine its character for constitutionality, 
the case, I must approach this part of the subject, forbid-| be governed by the design or the effect? It will be rea 
ding as it is, and volunteer my humble services in defence | dily perceived, an act intended for revenue may become 
of this constitution. I will, sir, for brevity’s sake, quote |almost entirely protective. It has been the case of nails 
that part only of the constitution which grants to Con-jand other articles; and, on the contrary, an act intended 
gress the power to lay and collect imposts. That the | for protection may operate exclusively for revenue. Let 
character of an impost tax was well understood when it/us first suppose it is the design of the act which is to de 
was inserted in the constitution, cannot be well doubted, | termine its character, and that we could agree in the tri 
if we consider the men who framed it. It had never been|bunal to make the decision——it must be an exceedingly 
confined or limited to the object of revenue. Great Bri-| critical matter to decide. You must keep an accout cur- 
tain had always exercised this power to protect her manu-|rent of motives, and set down to the credit of the law 
facturing industry, and was, at that time, exercising it|those Senators who voted for it asa revenue law; and to the 
with a relentless hand, to suppress and entirely destroy | debit side those who voted for it for protection; and those 
the infant manufactures of the United States. The chief | for nothing, who were governed alike by both motives. 
mischief to be remedied was the want of an efficient power | But when you come to those who were governed almost 
to wrest from impending ruin our own domestic indus- | as much by one consideration, and also those who were 
try. Foreign goods were never cheaper, yet we were |against the law altogether, you would find it exceedingly 
never poorer, or in greater embarrassment or distress; | difficult to get down to the end of the alphabet with any 
and I declare it as my deliberate belief, that, but for the |accuracy even in this Senate. And then you must ascertain 
want of this protective power, the constitution never could|the motives of a much more numerous branch, many 
have been adopted. members of which would not probably know how or why 
Now, sir, there is no other restriction on this power of|they voted; and, could you even surmount all these diffi- 
imposing an impost, but that it shall not be imposed on|culties, and go to the President to inquire of him, 
exports, and that it shall be ‘* uniform” throughout the |here you are finally stopped: for this Senate has solemnly 
United States. The first restriction has nothing to do with | decided that he is not obliged to give any reasons for an) 
the question, and the last refers not at all to the equality jthing. And where is the tribunal to search the hearts and 
of the tax on different parts of the Union. An impost is|try the designs of the Federal Legislature who enacted 
a tax on consumption, which can never be equal unless | the law? The Supreme Court would not. In a very pal 
you can compel all to consume to the same amount of the|pable case, (the Senators from Georgia know what | 
same article; or it fluctuates between the consumer and pro-|mean,) that court solemnly decided that they would not 
ducer, or falls exclusiy ely on the latter, according to the linquire into the purity of the motives of the legislators 
vicissitudes of trade. No one can, for a moment, imagine | who enacted the law; and if they would not in that case, 
that the framers of the constitution could have ever enter-|it is not to be expected that they would in any other, 





tained the thought that this tax was to fall equally on all. | 
It was to be ‘‘ uniform” in this—that the same article 
should, in all parts of the Union, be subject to the same 


| 
duty. | 
Now, can you make this impost duty bend to any ee 


pose except that of revenue’? Can you, for instance, re- 
gard the ability of the persons taxed? If it must be ex- | 
Clusively financial, you must impose it on that which will | 
produce the greatest revenue, regardless of all other con- 
siderations. May you not have in view public economy, 
and give your imposts a sumptuary character? It will not 
be denied that this tax has always been made to bear most 
heavily on luxuries. And, if it may have regard to the 
economy, why not to the morals of society? May you not, 
for instance, impose less on articles of necessary consump- 
tion, and more on those which lead to intemperance and 
other immoralities’? It is surely the characteristic feature 
of an impost, and among its chief excellencies, that it may 
be thus used. May you not regard religion in our imposts; 
laying heavier burdens on irreligious books than on others, 


for a stronger could scarcely occur. The design of a 
law of Congress, then, is only to be examined by a State 
and its Legislature is, I suppose, to sit in judgment on the 
members of Congress, penetrate their inmost thoughts, 
and pronounce a law unconstitutional or not, as, in thei 
wisdom, they may have ascertained the motives of the 
legislators who enacted it. If our Government is such a 
palpable absurdity, such a compound of contradictions 
and inconsistencies, it isa poor compliment to those pa 
triots who formed it, and the people who adopted it, and 
its dissolution might be anticipated without one feeling of 
regret. 

But if the constitutionality is to be determined by the 
effect, the difficulties will thicken, and are indeed insu 
mountable. The decision is to be made not upon the laws 
and constitution, but by matter of fact. It is to depend 
upon facts, and of a character, too, the most corrupt and 
uncertain, ascertained not even by positive and direct tes- 
timony, but upon the mere opinions of men influenced by 
different and opposite views and interests. Is this law o! 
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Congress chiefly financial or chiefly protective in its ope- 
rations? This is the question of fact to be determined, 
upon which hangs the validity of a law. A State (for 
your federal court would not,) looking up evidence to 
nullify an act of Congress! Look a little further—an act 


at first financial and very constitutional, becomes, by its 
operation, protective, and therefore unconstitutional-- 
When 
And if 


dead. And who can tell at what time it died? 
was this good law converted into a dead letter? 
this be so, then the converse proposition is true, that an 
act of Congress, protective, and therefore unconstitu- 
tional, at first, may, by the course of events, be raised 
into full and active life by its becoming financial. Sir, can 
it be seriously insisted that this power over the impost is 
confined exclusively to revenue, or that it has annexed 
to it this vague, visionary, incoherent, “ incidental” quali- 
ty, which none can define or understand? It is most mani- 
fest that this word was inserted in the constitution with its 
then ordinary import, force, and effect, qualified or altered 
only by the exceptions and limitations connected with it. 
And all of such a character were those only which re- 
quire its ‘* uniformity,” and forbid it upon ‘* exports.” 
But for what other purposes than revenue was this 
power given’ The purpose for which it has always been 
employed by other nations, and by several of the States, 
was commercial; and, in some nations, that was almost its 
exclusive purpose. Other modes of taxation were resort- 
ed to for revenue, but this was an instrument for the pro- 
tection of commerce. This, when the constitution was 
framed, was the chief engine of all the restrictions and 
countervailing restrictions of every commercial nation. 
The people of the United States were suffering from this 
power which they themselves were unable to exercise; 
and it was for this reason, more than any other, that they 
consented to adopt the constitution. : 

Look at the connexion of the grant to lay and collect 
imposts with the other grants. ‘* ‘To pay the debts,” this 
is one purpose. To ‘* provide for the common defence 
and general welfare,” is this a substantive grant? If it is, 
it includes the protection of manufactures and every thing 
else. Is it a purpose or design of other grants? That is, 
may you raise and appropriate money at discretion? If 
so, the power of protection is included. I do not contend 
for either of those constructions. Congress has power to 
lay and collect imposts for the purpose of providing for 
the common defence and general welfare, viz. for the 
purpose of carrying into effect the other specified powers, 
one of which is the ** power to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, and among the several States, and with 
the Indian tribes.” The Senator from South Carolina, in 
the debate on the tariffof 1824, and he seems now to urge 
the same idea, insists, that as the power to regulate com- 
merce is expressly given, and that to regulate agriculture 
ind manufactures is not, it is clear that no such power can 
be inferred. It shall be my purpose to examine this ob- 
jection, and I shall do it particularly; and, as the consti- 
tution is become the subject of ingenious criticism, and is 
in danger of being frittered away ‘in this manner, I shall 
indulge in a close examination, even at the expense of be- 
ng thought pedantic. 

Now, sir, what was the known signification of this 
word **commerce,” when it was inserted in the constitu- 
tion? I will give its literal, its historical or practical, and 
its political or scientific definitions. The best lexico- 
graphers define it, ‘*the exchange of one thing for ano- 
ther;” in a general sense, an interchange or mutual ex- 
change of goods, wares, productions, or property of any 
kind, between nations or individuals, either by barter or 
by purchase and sale. ‘** The lex mercatoria includes in 
the word whatever is transacted in the way of barter, pur- 
chase, or sale.”? Dr. Anderson comprchends in commerce, 
** navigation, colonies, manufactures, fisheries, mines, 

griculture, and money concerns.” 
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The Edinburgh Encyclopedia says of commerce, tha 

the word is frequently used in the limited sense of mer- 
cantile intercourse with a foreign country, while trade is 
made to denote traffic among the inhabitants of the same 
country. Strictly speaking, however, there is no founda- 
tion for this distinction, either word being entitled, both 
by etymology and decisive authority, to a comprehensive 
and general interpretation. Either may, therefore, be 
defined, in its broadest sense, ‘‘an exchange of commo- 
dities, whether the object of the exchange be consumption 
or resale at a profit.” 

Mr. Say, the most scientific theorist on political econo- 
my, includes in it all products of agricultural and manu- 
facturing industry. He observes, that industry, limited 
to the collection of natural products, is agricultural; em- 
ployed in severing, compounding, or fashioning them to 
the satisfaction of our wants, is manufacturing; and in 
placing these within, which before were beyond our 
reach, is commercial. From all these we come down to 
this conclusion, that “ commerce,” as understood when the 
constitution was adopted, is the interchange or mutual ex- 
change of the products of agriculture and manufactures. 
Now, it is very true that the constitution does not grant 
power to regulate agriculture and manufactures, but it 
does grant the power to regulate the exchange of their 
products. Had the constitution conferred on Congress 
the power to regulate agriculture and manufactures, it 
would have conferred too much; that is, in what manner 
these shall be produced, or whether at all. Had it con- 
ferred the power to regulate the products of agriculture 
and manufactures, it would have amounted to about the 
same. But had it conferred the power to regulate the 
interchange, or mutual exchange, of these products, it 
would have done circuitously what it has, in part, done 
concisely, and distinctly, and much more appropriately. 

‘Take away from commerce the products of agriculture 
and manufactures, and there is nothing left; labor and ca- 
pital are the agent, the products of agriculture and manu- 
factures the object, and commerce is the action. Now, 
take away the object, and there is nothing on which to 
act. And how can you act when there is nothing to do? 
Without these products, commerce is a mere ideal being; 
jit is even less, it is the merest abstraction; there is nothing 
lin it tangible, ostensible, or imaginable. You may as well 
| conceive of roundness without a ball, of smoothness with- 

out a surface, motion without something to be moved, a 
quality without the thing qualified, as of commerce without 
the objects of exchange. 

Navigation is not commerce, and no power is given to 
regulate this. It is the vehicle, the instrument, by which 
commerce is carried on. It is even less essential to com- 
merce than the products of agriculture and manufactures; 
because without these there can be no commerce; and 
without the interchange of these, commerce is a misno- 
the legislative power; and this must be supreme over the 
subject-matter and person on which it is called to act; and 

ithe ** right or wrong” is determined by the decree of the 
| judiciary, to whom, in free Governments, this duty is con- 
lfided. “The word rule, is, in the constitution synonymous 
with law. ‘ Uniform rules of naturalization,” and ‘ rules 
for the government of the army and navy,” are made by 
enaccments, and are, to all intents and purposes, laws. 
| To regulate commerce, therefore, is to prescribe rules to 
govern the exchange of the products of agriculture and 


mer. And where is your power to regulate seamen, as 
another instrument of commerce? Yet this never has 
been questioned. 

And what is this power to “regulate?” It isto make 
rules to govern. And what isarule? Itisa law. We 
all remember when, in our incipient studies, we were 
taught that a law was ‘‘a rule of civil conduct, prescribed 
by the supreme power of a State, commanding what is 
right, and forbidding what is wrong.” The supreme is 
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manufactures; and it is a power over the whole subject- 
matter, except where restrained by the constitution itself. 
It would seem to me that this inference is irresistible, and 
that, unless the regulation of commerce includes that of 
the exchange of its objects, it is nothing but an abstraction. 

But if I am wrong in this, the constitution has failed 
of its design. It originated in the want of power to re- 
ciprocate the favor, and retaliate the injuries of foreign 
nations on this very subject of trade. This power of pro- 
tecting our own manufacturer was urged as the chief rea- 
son for its adoption. Some States had, notwithstanding 
the articles of confederation, undertaken to expound 
treaties. Congress, on the 13th of April, 1787, came to 
the following resolution: 

“* Resolved, That the Legislature of the several States 
cannot explain, limit, or control, a national treaty, but 
such treaties are the supreme laws of the land, by the ar- 
ticles of the confederation.” 

In 1784, April 30, a resolution of Congress recom- 
mended to the several States to vest the United States in 
Congress assembled, for the term of fifteen years, with 
power to prohibit any goods from being imported into, or 
exported from, any of the States, in vessels belonging to, 
or navigated by, the subjects of any Power with whom the 
United States have not formed any treaties of commerce; 
and, also, of prohibiting the subjects of any foreign State, 
&c. unless authorized by treaty, from importing into the 
United States any goods, &c. which are not the produce 
or manufacture of the dominions of the sovereign whose 
subjects they are.—-5 Marshall’s Washington, 70. 

‘* The idea of compelling Great Britain to relax some- 
what of the rigors of her system, by opposing it with re- 
gulations equally restrictive, seems to have been generally 
taken up.’’—ZJd. 69. 

So also note, Mr. Adams’s letter, recommending that 
Congress should have the power. 

‘* The Boston petitioners request that the numerous im- 
positions of the British on the trade and exports of these 
States may be forthwith contravened, by similar expedi- 
ents on our part.” —Jd. 77. 

‘* The Pennsylvania memorial, after stating that other 
nations will not be restrained by any apprehensions, as 
long as the power remains severally with the States, of 
being met by any consistent and effectual restrictions on 
our part, prays Congress to recommend to the States to 
give it the necessary power over the commerce of the 
United States.”--/d. 78. 

Washington, in a letter to a friend in Great Britain, thus 
states: ‘*They (the people) now see the indispensable 
necessity of a general controlling power, and are address- 
ing their respective assemblies to grant it to Congress.” — 
Id. do. 

Again: ‘I do not see that we can long exist asa nation, 
without lodging somewhere a power which will pervade 
the whole Union, in as energetic a manner as the authority 
of the State Governments extends over the several States. 
Id. 95. 

‘* Suppose, as has been contended, that the federal power 
of taxation were to be confined to duties on imports, it is 
evident that the want of being able to command other re- 
sources would frequently be tempted to extend those du- 
ties to an injurious excess.”—1 Federalist, No. 35, p. 18. 

‘* The more intelligent adversaries of the constitution 
admit the necessity of the power of taxation, but they 
qualify their admission by a distinction between what they 
call internal taxations; the latter of which they explain 
into commercial imposts, or rather duties on imported ar- 
ticles; they declare themselves willing to concede to the 
Federal Government.”—1 Federalist, No. 30, p. 19. 

** Our manufactures are another great object which has 
received no encouragement by national duties on foreign 
manufactures, and they never can, by any authority in the 
old confederation. 
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‘* The question is, have these been encouraged’? Has 
Congress been able, by national laws, to prevent the im 
portation of such foreign commodities as are made by raw 
materials as we ourselves raise.”—Mr. Dawes, of Mr. 
Elliot's Debates, \ vol. p. 76. 

‘*Mr. Pierce (opposed to the constitution) was afraid 
the jmpost would be abandoned for direct taxation.’’—~ 
Id. 91. 

Mr. Williams, of New York, proposed an amendment 
to the constitution of the United States, that when the 
moneys arising from imposts and excise should be insufli- 
cient, then a requisition for a direct tax upon the States 
should be made, and, on refusal, Congress should levy th: 
tax.”--1 E£illiot’s Debates, p. 294—5. 

**Chancellor Livingston, in objecting to this amend- 
ment, remarked that if the manufactures of this country 
were always to be in a state of infancy, if the amendment 
were only a temporary expedient, the provision might 
consist with good policy; but, at a future day, an en 
larged population will render us a manufacturing people; 
the imposts will then necessarily lessen, and the public 
wants will call for new sources of revenue.”-—Jid. p. 303 

‘* Mr. George Mason opposed the power to lay direct 
taxes.” —2 Elliot, p. 64. 

Mr. Madison. ‘* Direct taxes will only be recurred to 
for great purposes.” —Jd. 96. 

‘*Mr. Nicholas. Money cannot be raised more judi 
ciously than by imposts. It is not felt by the people. But 
he insisted that the power of direct taxation was necessa 
ry.”—TId. 98. 

‘*Mr. Marshall answered the objection, that direct tax 
ation was unnecessary.”’-—Jd. 187. 

‘*Mr. Monroe contended against direct taxation, be- 
cause the impost and back lands were sufficient.””-—/d. 232 

Mr. Madison. ‘I admit that the impost will increase 
until the population becomes so great as to compel us to 
recur to manufactures.” —Jd. 238. 

Mr. Spencer, of N. C. ‘*I would give them the powe: 
of laying imposts, and I would give them power to lay 
and collect excises. I confess that this is a kind of tax 
that | would with great reluctance agree to exercise. But 
it is obvious that, unless such excises were admitted, the 
public burden will all be borne by those parts of the com 
munity which do not manufacture for themselves.” —3s 
Elliot, p. 77. 

Mr. Wilson, of Pennsylvania. ‘* The future collection 
of the duties and imposts will, in the opinion of some, su- 
persede the necessity of having recourse to internal taxa 
tion.”--3 Elliot, p. 289. 

Mr. Wilson again, on the same subject. ‘It is not an 
important object to extend our manufactures and our com 
merce.”’-~—Jd. 282. 

‘*Mr. Martin, of Maryland, proposed, in the conven 
tion for forming the constitution, that requisition should 
precede direct taxation.” —4 Lilliot, Yates’s Min. 30. 

‘* Massachusetts convention ratified the constitution, and 
proposed, among other amendments, that Congress do 
not lay direct taxes but when the moneys arising from th 
impost and excise are insufficient for the public exigencies; 
nor then, until Congress shall have first made a requisition 
upon the States.”—4 Elliot, 210. 

South Carolina. ‘*The General Government of th 
United States ought never to impose direct taxes but 
where the moneys arising from the duties on imposts and 
excise are insufficient for the public exigencies; nor then, 
until Congress shall have made requisition upon th 
States.”—4 £iliot, 214. 

“* New Hampshire in nearly the same words.’’--// 

** New York, nearly the same.”--/d. 218. 

Rhode Island. ‘* No direct taxes without previous 
quisition, nor without the consent of three-fourths of the 
States.”-—Jd. 225. 

**In the preamble of the act of the 22d July, 1 
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the reason of that tariff is alleged to be to pay debts and 
protect domestic manufatures.’’--1789, first session. 

**To complete a temporary system (of revenue) in 
time to embrace the spring importations, Mr. Madison 
presented the scheme of impost which had been recom- 
mended by the former Congress, and had already received 
the approbation of a majority of the States; to which he 
added a proposition for a tonnage duty. Mr. Fitzsimmons, 
of Pennsylvania, moved to enlarge the catalogue of spe- 
cific duties, to include those calculated to encourage the 
productions of our own country, and protect our infant 
manufactures, and others tending to operate as sumptuary 
restrictions upon articles of luxury. But though the 
propriety seemed to be admitted, yet the time was thought 
insufficient for a permanent and extensive plan.” —5 Mar- 
shall, 190. 

‘*Mr. Madison consented to subjoin the amendment 
proposed by Mr. F., and it was received. Buta differ- 
ence of opinion arose on filling the blanks, as to particu- 
lar articles; and no inconsider: able deg gree of watchfulness 
was discovered lest those States which were more popu- 
lous, and whose manufactures were in greater progress, 
should lay protecting duties, whereby the industry of one 
part of the Union would be encouraged by premiums 
charged on the labor of another part.”—Jd. 191. 

**On the tonnage question, Mr. Madison supported the 
affirmative, that we ought to have vessels enough to an- 
swer all the purposes of our commerce, to form a school 
for seamen, and to lay the foundation of a navy; and if this | 
were a burden on some parts of the Union, they ought to 
bear it for the public good.”-—/d. 192. 

. You see then, sir, after the constitution was adopted 
and put in operation, what was the understanding of it by 
those who contributed to its formation and adoption. The 
very first public general law, approved on the memora- 
ble fourth of July, 1789, bore upon the face of it its de- 
sign to protect domestic manufactures. If the constitution 
has been violated, the enormity was committed by its 
framers and adopters, by the very first act which they did 
after. their votes to support it, and this, too, on the glori- 
ous anniversary of our independence. Its death-wound 
was inflicted at its birth—ay, wantonly inflicted—there 
was no mistake—no plea of ignorance to shelter them; 
the protection of manufactures stood in glaring capitals, 
conspicuously on its front. And, strange to tell! that, 
from that time down to 1824, though we had had protec- 
tion upon protection, and had experienced a partisan 
warfare, in which the combatants were violent and vindic- 
tive, and not over-fastidious about their weapons, not a 
lisp was uttered of this usurpation, nor the least pretence 
of the unconstitutionality of a protective tariff. 


to be made, I care not how ingenious, subtle, ot 


usurpers. 


Sir, it is most certain that if revenue must be the chief 
object of an impost, it is excluded from every other pur-|federal power, the 
suit, as well as the protection of manufactures. How, 


then, could the tonnage act be justified? 
famous resolutions of Mr. Mz on of 1794, discriminat- 


ing against nations having no ne ial treaties with us, 
be justified? 


tive opinion and practice on this subject. 


Washington's inaugural address. 


Sir, I put 
these historical facts against all the arguments made, or 
* power- 
ful. . Washington, Hamilton, Madison, and a host of 
others, who made this same constitution, could not have 
mistaken its de sign in this respect; and they either were 
right in the exercise of this power, or w ilful and wicked 


How could the |consent of the constituent? 


Now let us see what have been the Execu- 
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from abroad, as to the exertions and skill in producing 
them at home.” 

Was this for revenue? . 

Mr. Jefferson’s report of 23d February, 1793, made 
pursuant to a resolution of the House of the 14th Fe- 
bruary, 1791: 

** Where a nation imposes high duties on our produc- 
tions, or prohibits them altogether, it may be proper for 
us to do the same by theirs, first burdening or excluding 
those productions which they bring here in competition 
with our own of the same kind, i imposing on them duties 
lower at first, but heavie rand heavier afterwards, as other 
channels of supply open.” 

Not for revenue, surely. 

Message, November, 1804, he submits: 

** Whether the great interests of agriculture, manufac 
tures, commerce, and navigation, can, within the pale of 
your constitutional powers, be aided in any of their rela- 
tions.”” Nothing of revenue in all this. 

Again: ** An immediate prohibition of the exportation 


of arms and ammunition is submitted to your considera- 
tion.” Nor in this. 


Message of December, 1806: 

** Shall we suppress the impost, and give that advan- 
tage to foreign over domestic manufactures””’ This looks 
like protection. 

Mr. Madison’s message, December, 1810: 

** Although other objects will press more immediately 
on your deliberations, a portion of them cannot but be 
well bestowed on the just and sound policy of securing 
to our manufactures the success they have attained, and 
are still attaining, under the impulse of causes not per- 
manent; and to our navigation the fair extent of which it 
is at present abridged by the unequal regulations of 
foreign Governments.’ > This too is protection. 

In the clause of the constitution which declares that 
Congress shall have power to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, and among the several States, and with 
the Indian tribes, the word “commerce” comprehends 
**navigation;” anda power to regulate navigation is as 
expressly granted as if that term had been added to the 
word ** commerce.”—Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 189, 
193. 

‘* Exceptions from a power mark its extent.’”’—Jé. 191. 

‘* The power to regulate commerce extends to every 
species of commercial intercourse between the United 
States and foreign nations, and among the several States.” 
Ib. 193. : ’ 

** Like all other powers, it is complete in itself, may be 
exercised to its utmost extent, and has noother limitations 
than such as are prescribed it by the constitution.”—J) 
195. 

**It is the power to prescribe rules by which commerce 
isto be governed. It seems to imply in its nature full 
power over the thing to be regulated, and necessarily 
excludes the action of all others ths at would perform the 
Same operation on the same thing.”—/b. 209. 

Sir, unless the United States bas e an ultimate, effectual 
decision and determination of conflicts between State and 
constitution is a misnomer. A consti- 
tution of government, and no power to govern W ithout the 
Legislative authority to mak 
laws, to be executed only at the will of those on hom they 
are tooperate? Judiciary and Executive power to be met 
“|; and © pposed with effect, by those from whom these p 
ers emanated? A Government conta ning, in its constitu- 
tion, a revolutionary principle which can destroy it’ And 
yet this denominated aGovernment! P: ilps able abs irdity. 
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**The advancement of agriculture, commerce, and | Your confederation was a eve le and its 
manufacture, by all proper means, will not, I trust, need | energies would be exerted upon the different members 
recommendation. But I cannot forbear intimating to you jonly | by advice, or actual force, war. The name and 1 
the expediency of giving effectual encouragement, as lture of this was ch unged, and we have a constitution con 


well to the introduction of new and useful. inventions | ferrine legislative, judiciary, and executive powers as 


; iG ary, a L hey i 
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absolute upon those matters on which they are designed 
to act, as such powers can be. 

I am aware that, at times, States have attempted to put 
on airs, and set up their own against federal opinions. 


But they have always been in the wrong, and were com-} 


pelled to retract. Virginia, in her famous resolutions 
against the alien and sedition acts, as they were called, 
was supposed to advance the doctrine that a State could 
annul a law of Congress, on the ground that, in the opi- 
nion of the State, it was unconstitutional. But, by recent 
explanation, it is believed Virginia did not inte md to go so 
far. But be that as it may, oe, in about ten years after- 
wards, disavowed the principle entirely. It was at the 
time Pennsylvania was disposed to measure her strength 
with that of the United States, in Olmstead’s case. It 
seems the Legislature had ordered out the militia to resist 
the marshal in the execution of a precept, issued under 
the authority of the United States; and, on the pretext 
that the decision of the court was wrong, General Bright |« 
marched this army against the marshal, who had nothing 
but his precept to defend him. He, nevertheless, in the 
presence of this hostile force, executed his precept, and} 
the General marched his army ** back again.” It was on 
this occasion that Pennsylvania applied to the other States 
for an amendment of the constitution, to establish some 
other tribunal to determine conflicting claims of jurisdic- 
tion between a State and the Federal Government. Then 
Virginia, with great unanimity, answered that the Su-| 
preme Court was the most suitable tribunal, and that the 
constitution, in this respect, is very well as it is. 

At the times of the embargo and war, my own State, 
and some others, urged upon Congress their nullifying | 
doctrines. I have some reason to remember it: although 
it was scarcely safe to attempt to resist the infatuation, 
yet, at every hazard, I condemned it as a usurpation. 
And, sir, I will enforce the same objections and argu- 
ments toall who maintain the same doctrines, at any time, 
and in any section of the Union. These, sir, were my 
sentiments then. [Here Mr. H. read a passage from his} 
own speech in the Senate of Massachusetts, in 1814.]| 
These are my sentiments now. Then, I was sustained} 
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discontents of any portion of my fellow-citizens. 
sider the nullifying power claimed by a State, pernicious 
at any time, and any where. And, sir, allow me to add, 
that the effect of such doctrine, with the precepts and 
examples of South Carolina, are,to my mind, indeed, 
most pernicious. Had these compl: rints, and the reme dy, 
come from some new State, scarcely instructed yet in the 
principles of our confederated republic, we might have 
ascribed them to rashness, or want of instruction, and 
treated them ‘‘as the capricious squalls of a child, who 
don’t know whether it is aggrieved or not.” But coming 
from a State always and still distinguished, as well for her 
intelligence and patriotism, as for her politeness and ur- 
banity, the tendency and effect is to be deprecated in 
proportion to the high source whence the cause proceeds 
for if these things are found in the green tree, what may 
be found in the dry? If the golden vessels of our politi 
cal sanctuary are thus marred, what is to become of the 
earthen pitchers? If the sturdy oak thus bends its majes- 
jtic branches to the blast, how is it to fare with the hyssop 
lupon the wall? If, in fine, South Carolina can inculcate 
these precepts, in the spirit of patriotism, what may we 
not expect of others in the spirit of faction? 
I now quit the discussion of the constitutional question, 
| which has detained me much longer than I intended, and 
| inquire how the Federal Government, in its operations, 
| failed to secure to the people the great objects anticipated 
and intended. Is the picture of the distress and ruin of 
the South, as drawn by the Senator from South Carolina, 
real? And has this desolation come upon them so sud- 
den? If so, 1 say with Patrick Henry, ‘‘overturn the 
Government.” In the language of the declaration of in- 
| depe ndence, it having failed to secure to the people 
| ** life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” it is your 
right to alter and entirely abolishit. But remember, the 
ee you take a ground, you are, as the States were 
i who made that declaration, ina positive revolution, and 
jout of the pale of the constitution. 
But sir, it seems to me that the evils which we have 
heard described with such feeling and touching eloquence, 
must be either imaginary or greatly exaggerated. In 


I con- 


and encouraged in these doctrines by many members of | 1824, in discussing the subject of the tariff, that Senator 


Congress whom I now see around me. But ** tempora | 
mutantur, et mutamur in illis;? and what was ‘moral | 
treason’”’ then, may be patriotism now. Have they all aposta- 
tized—all gone and left me? No, I see one. It is a con- 
solation—-I am not left entirely alone. But I will quit aan 
which may savor of egotism, ‘and give you something far 
better. 

Patrick Henry, i in his address to the people of C har-| 
lotte, speaking of the Virginia resolutions, remarked that 
‘*the State had quitted the sphere in which 
tion had placed her, and, in daring to pronounce upon 
federal laws, had gone out of her jurisdiction in a manner 
not warranted by any authority, and in the highest degree 
alarming to every considerate man; that such opposition, on 
the part of Virginia, tothe acts of the General Government, 
must beget their enforcement by military power; that this 
would probably produce civil war; civil war, foreign alli- 
ances; and that fore’ ign alliances must necessarily end in 
subjugation to the Powers called in.” 

**Congress were as much our representatives as the 
Asse mbly, and had as good a right to our confidence. He 
had seen, with regret, the unlimited power over the purse 
and sword consigned to the Gencral Government; but he 
had been overruled, and it was now necessary to submit 
ta the constitutional exercise of that power. If,” said 
he, **1 am asked what done, when a people feel 
themselves intolerably oppressed, my answer is ready— 
overturn the Government But do ‘not, I beseech you, 
carry matters to this length vocation. ”— 
Wirt’s P. H. 374-5 


Sir, Limpute no 


is to be 


thout pr 


improper motives to the con 


iplaints or 


the constitu-|! 


lthus describes 
United States: 
‘* Frederick the Great could make his subjects so pros 
|perous, that every family should enjoy on the Sabbath 
jday the luxury of a meat dinner. All classes of our peo- 


the then condition of the people of the 


jple are supplied with food, not, as in many parts of Eu- 


|rope, a single kind, and of insufficient quantity, but in a 
great variety, and in vast abundance-—-they have conve- 
|nient dwellings, sufficient fuel, warm and comfortable 
clothing, and these blessings are possessed to an extent 
jwhich leaves no room for complaint in any part of the 
country. We possess, too, the means of educating our 
children.” 

Now, in little more than seven short years, they, from 
this high eminence, this summit of human happiness, are 
plunged into the deepest and darkest abyss of misery and 
jdespair. In looking at the population of ‘the cotton-grow- 
ing States, viz. South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, I find that, in 1820, it 
,was 1,622,889, and in 1830, 2,371,748, giving an increase 
in ten years of 748,899, or nearly fifty per cent.; and, 
while allowing a proportionate gain upon the increase for 
the next ten years, it will double in twenty years. Now, 
‘whether the means of subsistence, the comforts of life, 
| precede or follow an increase of population, it is certain 
that one always treads very closely on the heels of - 
jother. If this then is to’ be relied on, here is an indic 
tion of prosperity unexampled in the history of man. 
|Further: the great staple, the chief industry of these 
|people, is cotton planting. Let us see the result of these 
|praducts at two given periods, 1821 and 18350: 
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By these results we see a population doubling in twenty 









the last seven years fallen into the region of despair. Sir, 
if this is so, it is a paradox that would confound and para- 







wrote. See what they were in 1824—a true picture, I 
admit. See what they now are described to be—the most 
appalling picture of desolation I ever witnessed. Ossian 
himself could not have surpassed it. ‘* The stream is re- 
moved from its place by the falling of the walls, the this- 
tle shakes there its lonely head, the moss whistles in the 
wind, the fox peeps out of the window, and the rank 
grass of the wall waves round his head.” 

One-sixth of the population, doubled in twenty years, 
nearly doubling the value of its products in ten, and 
furnishing, in a single article, more than half your domes- 
tic exports; and with all these indications of prosperity, 









































| you witness discontent, complaint, and lamentations; the 
' tariff must be abolished altogether, and then a jubilee! 
a The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Hayne} wants 
vf a jubilee! What! another, and so soon, too? Sir, the one 
ly which you have will not expire, at soonest, until the 4th 
L- of March, 1833; and now you would have another on the 
ie back of this! The tribes of Israel (and they were a dis- 
i contented set) were satisfied with one year in fifty. Then 
le all debts were cancelled, all prisoners rele: ased, and those 
ir who had been in any way deprived of their lands had them 
1e restored. The poor Indians w ould, I think, be satisfied 
re with even such a jubilee. But, on the Ath of March, 1829, 
id you blew the trumpet, and the jubilee was announced for 

four years at least, and I am sure more and greater bless- 
ve ings were anticipated than the Israelites ever enjoyed in 
e, all their jubilees. Very much was promised, and very 
In much too was realized. Editors, postmasters, and con- 
or tractors, were to have offices—and it was so. Friends 
he were to be rewarded, and enemies punished—and it was 

so with a vengeance; and even friends were massacred, 
Os who were a stumbling-block in the roadto ambition. Re- 
ath form was to be thorough, and it is so: so thorough, that 
co- the President is now engaged, most of his time, in re- 
ull- forming his own reformation! The bank was to be 
ae abolished, and a new one established, based on the public 
ve revenues; and, as there is so large a surplus of these, all 
ble were to come ‘and have what money they would! I mean 
ent all the friends of the administration; and it is to be so; 
the that is, ifthe question can be postponed until after the next 
oul 





election! And, in addition to these, you have enjoyed, 
ind are still enjoying, many things which were not pro- 
mised. The President has done what no other man ever 
did or can do; he has, as it were, annihilated space, and | 
an American minister is near to the court to which he is 
appointed so long as he can get no further off. 
moreover, invented a suit of politics, fit for any size, or 
any form! Are you a democrat? 
democratic party. Are you for amalgamation? 
first cabinet--poor fellows! Are you federalists? See 
my last—four to one. The federalists had been so long 
neglected, that I was determined to make up for lost time! 














Are you against appointing members of Congress to office? 





“tain : By lg SANS CARS 
zr See my precepts. Are you for it wae my practices. 
1e€ = _s | 
1 : Are you against internal improvements See my Mays-| 
caica- 7 B8 


















ville veto. Are you for them? See an act of the same | 
nan. 


hese 


hese 





Jackson.”? Are you for nullification’ 
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1821. 18: 30. Gain. 
Cotton, Ibs. 124,993,404 | 290,314,937 | 165,318,552 
Value, $20,157,484 | $29,674,883 | $9,517,399 


years, increasing the export of its great staple one-half in 
value, and nearly three-fifths in quantity, increasing the 
home consumption of the same article at least one-half in 
the same period, and furnishing in it more than half of all 
the domestic exports of the United States; and yet within 


lyze every political economist and statesman who ever 





day, embracing the same principles: ‘* Approved, Andrew ;twenty consumers of a single manufacture, and two 
{ had no power | 
(do you see) to execute a law, nor evena treaty, against | ¢ ach would attempt to excel the other, and the purchasers 
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the will of a ‘sovereign State!” Are you against it? 
Read my letter to the Charleston dinner eaters. Are you 
against the bank? Read my first message. Are you for 
it? Read my last. And, to come to the subject directly 
before us, are you for or against a protective tariff? On 
that subject I am this, that, or nothing—precisely as you 
please, gentlemen! Now, with all these blessings pouring 
in upon you like a torrent, will you go away’? No, stay 
and enjoy this jubilee! What a delightful variety! Are 
you not fond of variety? If you are, you never can expect 
to find a greater than under this nondescript administration. 

Sir, the effect of the objections to the protective system 
are the same, whether they be to its expediency or con- 
stitutionality, viz. to defeat the design of the constitution. 
The proposition of the Senator from South Carolina is, 
that restriction should never be resorted to, but for the 
purpose of coercing other nations to abandon their re- 
strictive systems on us. 

Now, the exception amounts, in practice, to nothing. 
Free trade is your avowed policy, and you only resort to 
restriction as a measure coercive. This is saying at once 
to other nations, ‘* we will force you, if we can, to quit 
your restrictive measures upon our commerce; but free 
trade is our policy, and if you will not yield, we must.’ 
Like the case of two men, who met in a very narrow way; 
one called out to the other, ‘“‘turn out, and let me 
pass;” the other believing, perhaps, that he had an equal 
right to the road, disregarded the command, and remained 
leisurely in his carriage. The'first called out, ‘sir, if you 
do not turn out and. let me pass, [ will—” ‘* And pray, sir, 
what willyoudo’” ‘* Why, sir, if you do not turn out 
and let me pass you, I will—turn out and let you pass 
me.” The proposition, therefore, of the Senator from 
South Carolina, thus stripped of its useless and inopera- 
tive exce ption, is nothing more nor less than a preference 
of a passive to an active commerce. It is emphatically 
Chinese. If other nations make it a part of their per- 
manent policy to encumber our trade, we are to submit. 
The whole freight and capital engaged is to be foreign, 
and we are to become the passive sellers and buyers at 
home. I see, sir, we have stronger indications still that the 
Chinese policy is gradu: ally gaining ground. Our late 
minister to England, in his miserable ‘‘ arrangement” in 
regard to the colonial trade, after having given to British 
tonnage a preference alike injurious and disgraceful to us, 
attempts an apology, by saying that it will always be for 
our benefit for other nations to export our foreign produce; ; 
that is, that they should have a preference. And if a pre- 
ference inthe export: ation of our for eign, why not in our do- 
mestic production’ Take the Senator’s and the minister’s 
proposition together, and there will be very little ground 
to complain that ‘* our tonnage is diminished.” 

But it is contended that protection keeps down foreign 
competition, and enhances the price to the consumer. 
Now, whether the impost falls on the consumer or pro- 


|ducer, or is divided between them, depends upon the de- 


mand. If the produceris much more necessitated to sell 
than the consumer to buy, the impost falls on the first; if 


Ithe reve erse, it falls on the last; if the necessity is equal, 
He has, | 


it is divided between both. Diminish the number of pro- 


| ducers, and you destroy the competition in the production. 
I am the father of the | 
See my | 


Diminish the number of consumers, and you effect the 
same inthe consumption. ‘The Senator tells us that a coat 


| may be purchased cheaper in Canada than in the United 
| States. 
'}you withdraw your protection from your own wooll 
| Should it suppress the American fabric, the 


Be it so; and what would be the result, should 


sritish manu- 


lfacturer would be almost without competition. He then 
could furnish the market, and establish the price. Take 
a simple illustration. In a country village there are 


pro- 


I 


ducers of the article. W hile these rival artists remain, 
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would all profit by the competition. Let one of the two 
be withdrawn, and I might put the question to any one 
who hears me—would not the whole twenty suffer by 
being left to the mercy of a single producer, who might, 
with impunity, demand his own price’? Further: suppose, | 
in the same village, twenty producers of the raw material 
should furnish these two manufactures. On the withdrawal) 
of one, would not these twenty equally suffer with the 
consumers? “In the first case, they might sell to one of| 
the two rivals; now, they are at the mercy of the one with-| 
out a rival. Now, if Great Britain were our sole manu-} 
facturer, and we were the consumers of her products, 
and the producers to her of the raw material, why would not | 
the producers of this raw material, and the consumers of | 
the manufactured article, be as much in her power as in} 
the example cited? 

But, you will answer, withdraw protection, and fo-| 
reign manufactures will struggle for our market; the com-} 
petition we lose at home will be supplied abroad. But 
where? We must take the commercial world as it is, and 
then we find Great Britain capable of monopolizing our 
whole market. She can break down every other foreign 
competition. 

If you calculate upon relief from this, by supposing | 
that her manufacturers will so compete with each other, 
each striving for the preference in our market, you have 
forgotten her whole policy. You would find combina- 
tion and monopoly, instead of competition and rivalry; 
and we should be made the sport of her capitalists, and, in} 





effect, be recolonized. But the Senator admits, nay, in-| 


sists, that to diminish foreign competition, is to enhance 
the price; that is undoubtedly the effect, unless there is} 
a corresponding increase to the home competition. Make} 
your protecting duties prohibitory, and you would un-| 
doubtedly burden consumption, until the competition of| 
producers should be greater than that of the consumers. 
But it isa matter of fact, the foreign importation is not 
diminished, but is increased, and regularly increasing. | 
Here, then, your tariff encourages the domestic manufac- | 
ture, without diminishing the consumption of the foreign. | 
There is, therefore, a threefold competition—the foreign 
with the domestic producers, and the domestic with each 
other; keeping your own manufactures to their good be- 
havior, and giving the greatest stimulus possible to pro- 
duction. But if to diminish the foreign competition 
enhances the price, much more, therefore, would a diminu- 
tion of the domestic consumption of the domestic pro- 
ducts, being always far greater than that of the foreign. 
It seems to me, therefore, very clear that the present low 
prices are accounted for in the competition of production, 
encouraged by the protecting system. But, let us have 
free trade—free trade. Now, sir, this notion of free trade 
isan entire fallacy. Commerce every where begun by 
protection, has continued by protection, and is still main-| 
tained by protection. It is not in the nature of man that} 
it should be otherwise. It is the very *‘ politics of na-| 
ture” which the Senator desires. Shouldevery commercial 
nation now spring into existence, organized into communi-| 
ties as they now are, they would, from the very nature of| 
things, resort to the protecting system. Where they are} 
disposed to a perfect reciprocity, they would differ at| 
once in defining it. Suppose all men honestly disposed to} 
do justice to each, still law and civil government would | 
be just as necessary as they now are: for they would never | 
agree what was justice. Suppose a solitary ona desolate 
island: he raises his bread, and makes his clothing, and | 
the surplus of his labor is worth nothing. Another, | 
a manufacturer of clothing, is cast upon the same island, | 
and bread is exchanged for clothing, and here commences | 
what is termed ‘exchangeable value.” But the moment} 
the manufacturer concludes to raise his own bread also, | 
then the other must make his own clothes again, or go} 


naked. Here reciprocity ceases, and protection begins. | 
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Commerce, from the first, was indebted to protection 
for its existence and itsgrowth. ‘* The Hanseatic league” 
was formed and sustained for the defence of commerce 
against the rovers, (advocates of free trade,) who mac 
themselves a little too free with the legitimate enterprise: 
of merchants. Our non-intercourse, non-importation, and 
embargo laws were restrictions upon the freedom which 
was practised with it by the British orders and French 
decrees; and our navy has very lately operated as a re 
striction upon those associated gentlemen in the West In 
dia seas, vulgarly denominated pirates. 

Adam Smith and John Baptiste Say wrote for Europe, 
as it was, and, like all others, in opposing the abuse of a 
system, they have become adversaries of the system itself; 


jas men, by seeing religion and liberty perverted, have be 


come infidels and tyrants. Mr. Say observes, * that there 
is, perhaps, not a nation in Europe where a man is free to 
dispose of his industry and capital in what manner he 
pleases. In most places he cannot even change his oc 
cupation, or even his place of residence, at pleasure.” 
But even here, he says that Smith’s rule, that ‘‘every 
one is the best judge how to employ his own capital and 
industry,” admits of many important exceptions; and 
admits that encouragement is proper whenever the ** usual 
application of the power of capital is contemplated with 
distrust or disdain.”” This principle of Mr. Say is illus- 
trated by the doubtand prejudices which have at different 
times been felt or entertained in regard to what are now 
our most important products. I will give you an instance 
in the silk and cotton. 

Sixx. Sully’s objections to Henry IV, against the pr: 
duction of silk. ‘‘ it is true her (France’s) climate denies 
her silk—the spring begins too late, and an excessive 
moisture almost always prevails; and this inconvenience, 
which is absolutely irremediable, affects not only the silk 
worms, which, on this account, ave hatched with great 


| . . . 
| difficulty, but likewise the mulberry trees that these in 


sects feed upon, for which a mild and temperate air 
necessary in the season wherein they put forth their 


| leaves.” 


In 1590, less than two centuries and a half ago, this was 
the opinion of one, of the greatest statesmen of the ag 
But Henry would not be dissuaded, and now France p1 
duces annually more than all Europe besides; and thi 


| United States has grown, in that time, to 13,000,000, ai 


has imported 6,599,007 dollars--3,634,839 dollars of whi 
is the product of this same France.* 

Corron. In 1788, Richard Leake, Esq., of Georgia, th 
writes to Thomas Proctor, Esq., of Philadelphia: **1 hay 
been this year an adventurer, (and the first that has 
tempted it on a large scale,) in introducing a new sta} 
in the planting interest of this State—the article of cotto! 
Several here, as well as in Carolina, have followed me, 
and tried the experiment, and it is likely to answer « 
most sanguine expectations; samples of which | beg leav 
to send, and request you will lay them before the Phil 
delphia Society for the Encouragement of Manufacturs 
that the quality may be inspected into. I shall ra 
about five thousand pounds in the seed, from about eig': 
acres of land, and next year I intend to plant fifty or « 
hundred acres, if suitable encouragement is given. 

The principal difficulty that arises to us is, the cleari: 
it from the seed, which I am told they do with great ces 
terity in Philadelphia, with gins or machines made fo! 
purpose,” &c. He then requests his friend to purchase, : 
send to him, one of those machines, and adds, ‘*f have 
the smallest doubt but that this State will be able to! 
nish all that will be necessary for the manufactories in ' 
Northern States”—and concludes with his conviction o! 
‘*magnitude to the manufacturing interests of America 

Mr. Hamilton’s report: ‘ The extensive cultivatio 


* This is for 
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prises—intrinsic difficulties incident to first essays against 


previous establishment of the domestic manufactories of|foreign competitors, with their skill and the protection 


the article. He proposes to remove the duty of three cents 
per pound from the foreign article.” 

The Senator from South Carolina has spoken of the free 
trade system, and principles of Washington and Hamilton. 
I confess I was not a little surprised; for these are the last 
authorities to sustain the free trade doctrines of the present 
day. Washington’s opinions and practices I have already 
cited; and should scarcely think that any one who had 
read Hamilton’s celebrated report on manufactures, could 
possibly imagine that he and the Senator were both on the 
same side of the question. They would readily admit that 
the Senator made a very good argument against the pro- 
tective system, and the Secretary a very good one for it. 
But surely our understanding must be obtuse, indeed, 
to imagine possibly that both were aiming at the same 
object. 

{Mr. HAYNEhererose to correct Mr. Hotmes, and said 
he had not quoted Alexander Hamilton as an authority in 
favor of the doctrines of free trade. What he had said 
was, that Alexander Hamilton’s protecting system was, 
essentially, a system of free trade, inasmuch as he did not 
propose to impose duties beyond 74 per cent., an amount 
far below what the most zealous advocate for free trade now 
would be willing to submit to, as necessary for revenue. ] 

I have already given the reason why the duties were 
then so low; but I will recur to the Secretary himself for 
proof of his principles. 1 cannot tax the patience of the 
Senate to read his report, which is very voluminous, as 
well as very able; but 1 have taken a synopsis of it, con- 
taining the substance, which I will present to their consi- 
deration. 

In answer to a resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives, 15th June, 1790, Mr. Hamilton, Secretary of the 
Treasury, made his report on manufactures. 

** The embarrassments which have obstructed the pro- 
gress of our external trade, have led to serious reflections 
on the necessity of enlarging the sphere of domestic com- 
merce.”’-— 5 Niles, 1553. 

** He maintains that land is, itself, stock or capital, ad- 
vanced by its owner to the occupier or tenant.”—Jb. 155. 

Speaking of the productiveness of manufactures and 
agriculture—‘* the maintenance of two citizens instead of 
one is'going on, and the State has two members instead of 
one, and they, together, consume twice the value of what is 
produced from the land.” 

‘** The division of labor and its effects—-greater skill and 
dexterity—-economy of time, and an extension of the use 
of machinery.” 

** Additional employment of classes of the community, 
not particularly or necessarily engaged--women and chil- 
dren.”-—Jb. 157. 

‘* Emigration from foreign countries--greater scope 
for the diversity of talents, anda more ample field for 
( nterprise.”” 

*“The uncertainty of the foreign demand fer the pro- 
ducts of agriculture should induce us to substitute a home 
market.”—Jb. 159. 

**The arguments against the encouragement of manu- 
factures would have great force, if the perfect liberty to 
industry and commerce were the prevailing system of na- 
tions. But the regulations of several countries with which 
we have the most extensive intercourse, throw serious ob- 
structions in the way of the principal staples of the United 
States.”——Jh, 1 »Y-0U. 

‘It is no small consolation, that the measures which 
restricted our trade have accelerated our internal improve- 
ments.”’—J},, 160. 

Against the hypothesis that manufactures, unprotected, 
will grow up as fast as the interest of the community re- 
quures, he replies: *‘ The strong influence of habit, the 
spirit of emulation, the fear of success in untried enter- 
Vou. VII 14 





which they experience.” 

‘*He answers the objection to the use of foreign labor 
and capital. He speaks of the funded debt as a species 
of capital.” But query of this.-—/b. 160-61-62-63. 

‘*He then enumerates several manufactures in which 
;we have been successful, viz. of skins, iron, wood, flax 
jand hemp, bricks, tiles, and potter’s ware, spirits and 
malt liquors, paper, hats, refined sugars, oils of animals 
jand seeds, soap and candles, copper, brass, and tin wares, 
carriages, snuff and smoking tobacco, starch and hair 
powder, painter’s colors and gunpowder.”—Jb. 190. 

**The theory, that to abridge foreign competition in- 
creases the price of the articles, does not correspond with 
the fact.” 

‘** But if such were the effect at first, it is universally 
true that the contrary is the ultimate effect with every 
|successful manufacture.” 

‘* Thus, in a national view, a temporary enhancement 
of price must always be compensated by a permanent 
reduction of it.”—Jb. 

** There seems to be a moral certainty that the trade ofa 
country which is both manufacturing and agricultural, 
will be more lucrative and prosperous than that ofa country 
which is merely agricultural.” 

‘** The essential of national supply--the means of sub- 
sistence, habitation, clothing, and defence, every nation 
should possess within itself.””"—Jd. 

‘*The extensive cultivation of cotton can, perhaps, 
hardly be expected, but from the previous establishment 
of domestic manufactures of the article.””——J/b. 193. 

‘**'To accomplish the object, he recommends protecting 
duties, which have been sanctioned by the laws of the 
United States in a variety of instances. Prohibitions of 
the exportation of materials of manufactures—-pecuniary 
bounties. The right to do this has been questioned, but 
| without foundation.”-—J). 195. 

‘** Premiums of a nature allied to bounties.”——Jb. 

‘* Exemption of the materials of manufactures from 
duty.”’—Jb. 

** Drawbacks of the duty on the material when manu- 
factured; judicious regulations for the inspection of the 
|manufactured article; the facility of pecuniary remittances; 
j}bank paper, and the facilitating of the transportation of 
| materials by roads and canals.” 

‘*It were to be wished that there was no doubt of the 
power of the National Government to lend its direct aid 
to a comprehensive plan of internal improvements.” —Jb. 
197. 

‘*He then proposes specific protection to certain manu- 
factures: Iron, copper, lead, fossil, coal, wood, grain, flax 
and hemp, cotton; the duty of three cents per pound on 
the foreign raw materials should be removed; wool, silk, 
gunpowder, paper, printed books, refined sugar, and cho- 
colate.”’ 

I have before me a volume of Chaptal, who, more than 
twenty-five years after, expresses the same sentiment. He 

lis the great practical writer on political economy, and one 
|whose opinions are now followed exclusively in France. 
It is in the original French, but I believe I can render it 
correctly into English. 
| **if Government does not afford to an important branch 
|of industry which is undertaken, the advantages necessary 
|to indemnify the undertaker for sacrifices and losses which 
jare inevitable in a first establishment, what prudent man 
|would engage his fortune in enterprises so hazardous’ In 
this case Government should endeavor to reconcile two 
‘kinds of interests. That of the manufacturer, who cannot 
risk his capital without a guaranty that the industry with 
which he would enrich his country should not be sacrific- 
ed to that of foreigners; and that of the consumer, who 
ought not to be left to the mercy of the manufacturer for 
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the price of a an article consecrated by use. This legisla- 
tion, applicable to every kind of industry, forms a guaranty 
for the manufacturer who engages his fortune i in an enter- 
prise; it excites emulation, multiplies establishments of 
the same nature, and establishes very soon a competition 
which is to the entire advantage of the consumer. 

** Without doubt, in the first moments, the consumer 
might be injured; but it is a light sacrifice which he makes 
for his country, which opens a new source of riches; and 
the competition which is induced in the fabrication imme- 
diately lowers the price to what it oughtto be. We have 
seen a very recent proof of this in the cottons, the salts, 
alum, light draperies, and mcst of the articles of cutlery. 
As the immutable ee of nature will not bend to 
the caprices of men, we readily perceive that we have 
taken a false direction, ei have had to overcome difficul- 
ties, which we might have escaped, but for this false posi- 
tion; and to preserve the industry created, it has become 
necessary to resort to extreme measures, and to enforce 
the prohibition of foreign products. 

**We have to speak of the forced condition in which 
Europe is placed. England has set the example, and she 
has drawn almost all nations into her measures; so that 
now we are obliged to imitate the conduct of our neighbors. 
It is, perhaps, the only means that a great nation could 
employ, strong in its industry and its agriculture, and 
more independent in its resources, to bring back people 
to true principles. We dare believe that this return, so 
desirable, is not far distant; and, in expecting it, we should 
prohibit foreign products, so far as foreigners exclude 
those of our soil and our country.” 

Again: The necessity of the prote cting policy is so clear- 
ly enforced in the followi ing French decrees of 1785 5, that 
I cannot omit a quotation from them: 

‘* The tide of fashion, which, in this country, had run 
so long and so strong in favor of French goods, especially 
those depending upon fancy, had now set as strongly in 
the contrary direction; and E nglish manufactures, of almost 
all kinds, were in such request in France, that we shop-| 
keepers used to write over their doors, 
English goods.’ The King of France, in a decree issued 
on the 10th of July, very liberally declared that nothing 
could be more agreeable to his own principles, than a 
general liberty of trade, which should permit the free 
circulation of the produce and manufactures of all nations, 

making them all, asit were, but one nation in point of trade. 

But, unless such a liberal system could | 
reciprocally established, he must consult the interest of 
his kingdom, by prohibiting the importation of white cali- 
coes, stuffs of cotton and linen mixed, handkerchiefs, « 
mities, and nankeens, except those imported by the India 
Company, or vessels licensed by a late decree; foreign 
printed calicoes, whether imported from India or Europe, 
were ordered to be exported; and all muslins, gauzes, and 
lawns, of foreign manufacture, were strictly forbidden to 
be sold in the kingdom. But he allowed his subjects till 
the 10th of August, 1786, to dispose of the goods already 
in their posse ssion, and alsc six weeks to receive goods 
already ordered from foreign countries; and he e xcepted 
from the prohibition blue linens, checks, &ce. 
Guinea trade. 

‘‘July 17th. Ina few days this decree was followed bya 
second one, the preamble of which states that the industi y 


of the country was discouraged by the demand for foreign 
goods, and chiefly 


fancy, 


* Warehouse for 
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glass, and crystal of foreign manufacture, were aheoel strictly 

prohibited. ‘Those who carried on no trade were per- 
mitted, upon obtaining a special license, to import small 
quantities of foreign goods for their own use only; but, 
that the enjoyers of luxuries might be obliged to contri- 

bute to the general utility, they were to pay a duty of 
above thirty per cent. on the value, to be applied for ‘the 

encouragement of the national manufacture, and upon no 
account to be remitted to any person, of whatever rank on 
quality. 

** It was said that above a hundred looms in Spitalfields, 
in the gauze branch only, were stopped by the counter 
manding orders sent overin consequence of these decrees.”” 

The next year, however, notwithstanding this ‘‘tide of 
fashion and fancy,” France was seduced into a commer- 
cial treaty, stipulating for low duties on the manufactures 
of each country, and mutually excluding silks, of which 
France produce d the raw material, and England did not. 
This was the finishing stroke to a successful rivalry with 
England. The manufactures of Great Britain have ever 
since maintained the ascendancy, and their unrivalled 
success may be ascribed to this very treaty. Had these 
decrees but been enforced for a few years, this ** tide” 
would have turned, and very many French manufactures 
would, at this time, have excluded the British. 

The Senator still insists that ‘*the consumer pays the 
impost.” ‘This, though it may be generally, yet not uni 
versally, true, in arevenue, is norule ina protecting duty 

Mr. Say, on this subject, observes, ‘‘ those writers who 

|have maintained that the tax bears upon any one or more 
classes in particular, or in any fixed or certain proportion, 
have found their theory contradicted by experience 
every turn.” Yet, if any one rule, more than eee is 
to be relied on, it is this, that, as soon as protection be 
ito operate, and in proportion to its operation, the baa 
reflected back from the consumer to the producer. Take 
the case of bar iron: in the years 1818, 1826, and 1830, 
when the several tariffs of 1816 , 1824, and 1828 were in 
full operation, I recur to the price curren t in Boston, and 
lselect. for an ¢ pe ‘© Old Sable. In 1818, the duty 
was $9 per ton, and the price, including the duty, $1 

In 1826, duty $18, price, including duty, $100. In 1830, 
duty $22 40, and price, inchiding duty, #96. Thus, w hile 
the duty has been constantly increasing, the article taxed 
has been constantly diminishing. ‘ he reason 
manifest as the fact is true—the domestic article has been 
increasing in quantity. Suppose the foreign manufacture 
furnished three-fourths of your consumption, the great 
quantity would command ‘the price, and this tax would 
fallon the consumer. But let the product in 
crease to one-half, the competition between fe reign a 
domestic producers will be more equalized, and the tx 
will be divided between the producer and consum 
Further: let the domestic pro duct be three-fourths, 
your own producers govern the market, and the for 
producer bears the whole tax, or nearly so. gain: 
the article of nails: the duty five cents per pound, 
the nails, duty and all, but five and a half cents. N 
apply the rule that the consumer pays the tax, a1 es take 
off this duty, and your nails would come ata half « 
when the raw material of which it is made is four 
lhalfcents. Take the article of cheese——the duty 
|cents, and the best cheese, good enough for any 
man’s table, may be had for eight cents. Now, in this |: 
case, it would, i should think, be rather difficult to c: 
vince the purchaser, who paid but eight cents fi 
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cheese, that he had also, by construction, paid nine ¢ 
duty in addition, making seventeen cents. 

But another very grave charge against the protec 
I} sy stem is this—high imposts upon the fabrics of tl 
who take our raw materials, diminish the 
isuch materials. This is supposed to be 
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the producer, lessening his profits, ast conseque ntly, 
driving many from employment. But, still, it comes to 
this at last, ifthe produce r has more need to sell than the 
consumer has to buy, it falls on the former; and if the 
foreign fabricator of our raw material diminishes his de- 
mand on account of the price, the deficiency will be 
more than supplied by the domestic competition. As to| 
the idle and vain alarm, that foreign manufacturers will} 
not take our raw material, unless in exchange for their 


fabrics, were we their only consumer, they might not buy | 


unless they could sell; but it is idle to suppose that they 
would ever buy elsewhere, so long as they obtain our 
products cheaper and better. 
post would exclude foreign fabrics, and, consequently 
diminish the demand for our raw material, was sounded 
loud in the discussions of the tariff of 1824. The Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, relying on the calculations of a 
member of the other House, | Mr. Campre.ena, | prophe- 
sied that that bill would diminish the importations 
$26,000,000, the revenue $8,000,000, exclude cotton 
fabrics $7,000,000, the duties on which would be 
$3,000,000, and diminish the exports of our cotton 
i4,000,000 pounds. Had the Senator himself examined 
the state of the case, instead of relying on one whose 


commercial predictions have very se kom, if ever, been} 


realized, he would scarcely have hazarded his re putation 
for accuracy, On a suppos ition so extrav or Our whole 
exportation of cotton, in 1823, was 173,723,270 pounds. 
To Great Britain, 127,684, 142 pounds—her whole con- 
sumption, 182,072,100 pounds. Her fabrics of cotton 
were stated by Mr. Huskisson, in Parliament, in 1824, 
(referring to the returns in °23, no doubt,) to amount to 
£36, 000,000 sterling, equal to $160,000,000. 
consumption of foreign cotton fabrics, the same year, was 
$5,587,097, British, say $4,500,000, or less than three per 
cent. of all her cotton fabrics. 

J will add to this, that our whole imports, for 1823, 
were $77,57 9,767; and for a man, with these facts before 
him, to be seriously alarmed lest the tariff, as then pro- 
posed, would diminish our importations one-third, our 
revenue one-third, our importations of cotton fabrics for 
consumption seven millions of dollars, when the whoie 
was about five and a half, and the revenue thereon thre 
millions, about half a million more than the whole; and 
above all, cut off forty-four millions of pounds, more than 
one-fourth of our exportation of cottons, is, to be sure, 
mong the extraordinary predictions of these extraordi- 
nary times. And all this because we had raised the duties 
on about 3-100th parts of all their productions in this 
article. Y admit that 1825 was a very unfortunate year 
for the fulfilment of these strange predictions. The 
events of that year afford no fair calculation of the effects 
of this tariff. There was a morbid excitement in the 
commercial world, in this article particular, and com- 
mercial exchanges were unusually great. But, as there 
was a consequent depression in 1826, it will be fair to 
take an average of these two years to ascertain how far 
these predictions have been verified; and you will see it 
in the table which I will now present you. 

Importation. 
18235. 1824. 1825. 1826. 

377,57 49,007 $96,540,075 $84,994,477. 


eats aaliie 
$77,579,767 $80,5 


Cotton and cotton fabrics—exportations. 
Pounds, 


173,723,270 142,369,653 176,444,907 204,535,415 
Value, $20,445,520 21,947,402 36,846,649 26,625,214 
Importation, $8,240,271 7,493,243 12,509,516 8,318,034 


Re-exportation, 2,653,174 2,461,168 


2,404,455 2,126,806 








10,105,061 6,191,228 
You see, sir, by this exhibit, that, contrary to the strong 

prediction of such a fatal diminution of trade, the import- 

ations and exportations, and particularly of cotton and | 


5,587,097 5,037,075 
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| cotton fabrics, have been surprisingly increased; so that, 

jin 1830, the cotton exported was, as we have seen, 
290,311,937 lbs., valued at $29,674,883; and the cotton 
fabrics imported for consumption, $5,926,070. Here we 
see the direct proof, by matter of fact, that our reasoning 
is sound and conclusive. The necessity of the producer 
has become greater than that of the consumer, by the 
competition which your protection has caused, and, con- 
| sequently, a reduction of price, and an increase of con- 
sumption. I willshow, most clearly, that the consumption 
jof the foreign fabric has gre atly increased under the 
operation of your tariff. It is a palpable error to try this 
by the price or money value of the ‘article imported. It 





,|is the quantity which the consumer obtains, that interests 


him. If the same goods are obtained for one million, that 
heretofore cost three, the consumption is treble, though 
the price is the same. Take the foreign cotton fa- 
brics imported, deducting the re-exportations for 1821, 
$5,707,450, and 1830, $5,926,070—an increase, in nine 
years, of $218,630 only, if you regard the price. But 
the price of these goods, in those two years, was as thirty- 
two to eleven—that is, the same goods, in quantity and 
quality, which cost thirty-two cents in the first period, 

could be purchased for eleven cents in the last. This fact 
[ have ol btaine d from the surest sources. Then, as eleven 
is to thirty-two, so is $5,926,070 to $17,239,476, the value 
of the goods consumed in 1830, provided the price had 
{been the same as in 1821. Then, as $5,707,440, (the 
value of goods in 1821,) is to 100, or any other given 
jnumber, so is $17,259,476, the goods in 1830, at the price 
lof 1821, to 300 and a fraction. So that we e consumed, in 
1830, three yards of foreign cotton goods to one in 1821, 

and paid less money for them. But this i is not all. There 

has been a corresponding increase of quantity and re- 
duction of price in the domestic fabric. We, probably, 
can manufacture, at this time, not less than one hundred 
|millions of pounds of cotton, valued at $10,000,000. 
| Suppose the fabric to be quadruple the raw material, the 
} manufactured article would be worth $40,000,000. De- 

| duct the exportation, and the whole consumption of cotton 
fabrics, foreign and domestic, can fall little short of forty- 
five millions of dollars; this, at the price of 1821, would 
amount to one hundred and thirty-five millions. So that, 


,/at the rate of value at that time, we must have diminished 


our consumption, or have paid $90,000,000, annually, 
more than we do at present prices. How are these things 
to be accounted for but from an intensely active compe- 
tition between manufacturers, foreign and domestic? Your 
protective system, if it has not done all, it has contributed 
largely to this result. It is a happy result; it is just as it 
should be; and what man could expect that an abandon- 
ment of protection would make it better? Indeed, why 
should we wish it better? Why not ‘let well enough 
alone?” Why is a certain good to be put at hazard, or 
thrown away, on a doubtful and most unpromising expe- 
riment? 

But we are fostering manufactures, at the expense of 
commerce and agriculture. If it has been proved, as I 
| trust it has, that the rise of price at first, as a consequence 
lof protection, operates a reduction afterwards, and the 

depression has already taken place, the objection is an- 
| swered. But, suppose it may be to some extent a pro- 
| te ction at the expense of other interests, w hy should not 
manufacturers take their turn? They have never been 
the alumnus of the nation. The parent had well nigh 
istrangled it in itscradle. So early as 1731, spies were 
set upon the colonists, to take care that they did not be gin 
to supply their own wants by their own domestic industry 
|Informers were employed by the lords of trade and pl: in- 
jtations, to report every sy mptom ofa ee to manu- 
| facture. Heavy penalties were inflicted for engaging in 





|setting up factories; and it was disloyal for a man to calle 
his own hat or shoes, or for a woman to knit her own 
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stockings.* After the revolutionary war, and until the} was a premium on agriculture. It was bringing so much 
adoption of this constitution, we were obliged to submit} agricultural capital into the market, at a reduced price. 
to the free trade system now contended for, and our} It, to be sure, diminished the value of this kind of capital 
manufactures were consequently in ruin. Very soon after} already invested, by overstocking the market; and it di- 
this Government was organized, all the capital in the} minished the revenues of the capital, by increasing the 
country, then very small, was turned into other channels,| production. But this is always the effect of the influx of 
by the war which sprung out of the French revolution, every kind of capital, every where. The whole mass of 
where it continued to run until our war with Great Britain. | production and profit is increased, though individual re 
Our restrictions, embargo, and war, gave a temporary] venues are diminished by competition. Your excellent 
stimulus to manufactures, but the period was too short, | system, for the sale and settlement of the public lands, was 
and it was not until 1816 that any thing could be done for} constantly subtracting the industry and capital from the 


them. 


Commerce has had, and we trust will continue to have, | 
our fostering care. It was for commerce, mainly, that! 
our constitution was made. It was for commerce that we| 
laid discriminating duties of tonnage. It was for com-| 
merce that foreigners are excluded from your coasting 
trade. It is for commerce that your bounty is given upon| 
your fisheries; and your restrictions, embargoes, and war, 
have all been endured for the protection of commerce. 

And has agriculture had no protection? Near two-thirds) 
of your whole population are agricultural, and yet elect! 
representatives always unfriendly to this great interest! | 
No, sir, it has not been so. We have offered to every | 
nation a perfect reciprocity in navigation, that they may} 
export our heavy products upon the same terms as our} 
own citizens. 

The constitution has forbidden an export duty. Our} 
flour, rice, beef, pork, tobacco, and other heavy products| 
of agriculture, have always enjoyed protecting duties. 
Cotton, the great, the capital export, has, since 1789, } 
enjoyed a protection of three cents per pound, which, 
upon your hypothesis, that ‘*the consumer pays the im-| 
post,” would, to this time, have been a tax of sixty 
millions of dollars. This tax, equal, at the time it was| 
imposed, to an ad valorem of twenty per cent., designed 
to protect an agricultural product then in its infancy, and 
whose success was, to say the least, problematical, with| 
five per cent. only on the manufactured article, is an ex- 
ample of the ‘cold comfort” afforded to manufactures, | 
when brought into competition with agriculture. 

But, sir, agriculture has been specially protected. Of| 
this Ido not complain; far from it. It is the first, the} 
great interest—the foundation of all the rest. The earth| 
is to us what the mother is to the child—our best nurse— 
our dearest and kindest friend; and, although she some- 
times frowns on us, in her storms, her blasts, and her pes- 
tilence, yet she again smiles, in her gentle breezes, her 
refreshing showers, and genial sunshines; and, when we 
arrive at the evening of life, and need repose, she kindly 
receives us to sleep in her bosom. But, metaphor aside ;| 
I would speak practically to practical men. And I aver} 
that no nation ever did more for agriculture than the} 
United States has done. Indeed, none ever had the means. 
We commenced, as the great Iandholder. The public 
lands were pledged to pay the public debt; but this was 
but a secondary consideration. The primary object was, | 
settlement, cultivation, wealth, strength-——an extension of | 


civilization, and an augmentation of the means of happi- 
ness. 


| 
| 
} 


Every facility given to the purchaser of these lands, | 


* 1732. Act of 5 George LI, 6. 22, American hats were forbidden 
to be exported under penalty of five hundred pounds sterling; none 
were permitted to make hats, unless they had served an apprentice- 
ship of seven years; and no master (o have more than two apprentices 
ata time—** nothing to prevent their manufacturers from uiterfering 
with ours, but their being constantly employed in raising raw materials 
for our own manufactures, such as silk, flax, hemp, iron,” &e, 

In the same year, the Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plantations 
reported to the House of Commons, 1t seems that the household manu- 
facture of coarse woollens and lincns gave them such uneasiness that} 
** it were to be wished that some expedient might be fallen upon to 
divert their thoughts from undertakings of this nature; and, after a 
particular account of the manufactures in cach province, they recom- 
mend an encouragement to the production of naval steres, 1750, an act 
was passed fur the encouragement of pog and bar iron from the colonies, 
and to prevent the erection of any mail or ir 
platting, ¢ any 





n factory for splitting or 
irun, or making stecl.---724. p, 2 


&e. I 


0 


\forced state of affairs, is one. 


Atlantic States. Sir, who would purchase cotton lands in 
Georgia, at four guineas per acre, when he could obtain 
better in Alabama, at half as many dollars? Whatever fa 
cility, therefore, that the United States’ Government has 
given to the purchasers of its lands,-over or above what 
would have been given if these lands were owned by 
companies or individuals, either in price, payment, ex- 
emption from taxes, or ‘‘relief system,” was a bounty 
and a temptation to lure men from the pursuits of com- 
merce and manufactures into those of agriculture. Un 
derstand me, sir; 1 do not complain of this. It was an 
understanding, at the time, that it would be so; it was a 
part of the compact that it should be so. The sales of 
these lands, at an average of a million a year, and, consi 
dering all the facilities, fifty per cent. less than they would 


lotherwise have commanded, is an annual bounty to agri- 


culture of halfa million. Here, then, we see at once the 
cause of all the evil of which portions of the South so 
loudly complain, if evil it can be called. Have I not, 
then, traced the mischief home, and found its birth-place, 
its character, and its name? And, strange to tell, its name 
is plenty! ‘There is such a surplus of the products of 
agriculture, that the price is depressed. The gross profits 
of cotton planting are far greater than ever; but they are 
distributed among too many. The many can be com 
forted, but the few cannot get rich. Sir, is it republican 
to complain of this? See the result of your land system 


| A savage wilderness, in less than fifty years, converte d into 


the finest settlements and most productive agriculture, 
inhabited by three millions of human beings, free and 
happy, and advancing onwards, with firm and rapid step, 
to the highest state of prosperity. And to wealth and 
prosperity is not the only advance; itis ‘*the march of 
mind.’’ Schools, academies, and colleges are springing 
up every where, and science soars on eagle’s wings 
‘© The Sun of Righteousness,” with his beams, 1s penetrat 
ing the darkest, meanest, remotest cabin there; and there, 
‘Sin strains as soft and swect as angels use, the gospel 
whispers peace;” and, pardon me, when I add, it is to thi 
very West that the patriot’s anxious eye is now directed 
for some bold adventurous champion, to save our countr) 
from its degradation, and ‘*pluck up our drowning 
honor by the locks.” 

Sir, it is not the democracy, it is the aristocracy of th: 
country that is complaining. The true index of the pros 
perity of the State is the high price of labor. To this 
rule there are exceptions. A temporary rise, by th 
High taxes, which sub 
tract from the gross amount; preductive laborers called 
off to defend the country, or promote its future interest 


| But these exceptions apply not to the United States 


When, for a series of vears, a given quantity of labor will 
produce most of the comforts and conveniences of lif 

then is the country most prosperous. Now, let us exa 
mine: I take the free agricultural labor as the standard, 
and I will give you the reason. Slave labor might b 
taken into the amount if it was diffused generally throug 

the United States. But it has sectional limits, and has 
little or no interest in the amount produced. _ It is, the 
fore, more like machinery, under a patent, to be used 
within certain limits by the patentee. I take agricultural 
labor, because it constitutes the greatest portion of ou 
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inden. y, and must, ysedieqeetiy, Sipeiete the price “of out a schedule of these, with as much accuracy as possi- 
all the rest. In England, the agricultural population is| ble, from the best sources of information. It is based 
calculated at one- third of the whole. In the United] upon the prices current at Boston, in those three periods. 
States, were the industry divided into twelve equal parts, |1I have selected the principal articles of subsistence, and 
we might assign to commerce two, navigation one, manu-| placed the duties opposite the prices, and the result will 
factures two, and agriculture seven. Seven-twelfths be-| show, at one view, the effect of protection on the com- 
ing more than all the rest, would regulate the prices of} forts and conveniences of life. And here, sir, I do not 
all other classes. I say regulate; for, though other labor} fasten upon the article of bread, or any two or three other 
may be lower or higher, according to the demand, skill] articles barely sufficient to sustain life. Itake the great 
and talents, constancy of employment, education, rank of} essentials which support comfortably an American free 
profession, certainty ‘of success, or personal danger, yet|laborer, with his wife and children—comfortable food, 
all must relatively rise or fall with that of agriculture. clothing, and habitation. [Here Mr. H. read and com- 
What, then, was the value of free agricultural labor, in| | mented on the articles of subsistence in the schedule 
the different periods of 1818, 1826, and 1830, when the} j alluded to. ] 
respective tariffs of 1816, 1824, and 1828 were in full! Mr. President, it is proper that I should remark, in re- 
operation? fn which of these periods would a given quan-/| gard to these, and those of clothing and habitation, which 
tity of labor yield most of the comforts and conveniences|[ am about to present, that the products of agriculture 
of life? By comforts and conveniences, I do not limit my-}and manufactures which we export to any considerable 
self to a bread necessary to save the poor from starva-} exte nt, are clearly not injuriously affe cted by our tariff: 
tion. do aa speak of the scanty sustenance of an Eu-! for the fact of exportation proves that they are cheaper 
ropean at I speak of the means of subsistence re qui ired | at home than abroad. Such, it appears, are bread stuffs, 
by an American free laborer, ‘‘ worthy of his hire.” 1/meats, butter and cheese, fish, hats, manufactures of lea- 
have examined into this subject with some care, and/ther, cotton fabrics, glass, cabinet work, and nails. And 
obtained, from the best sources in my power, a schedule |the last article of subsistence which I have noted, (salt, ) 
of the value of labor in the three different periods which | about which we have witnessed, for three or four years 
I have named, in each State of the Union, with the ex -| past, so much “weeping and wailing,’ was, during the 
ception of Louisiana, which does not e mploy a sufficiency | very time, lower than it has been for twelve years before 
of that labor to establish a price. I find, by this sc hedule, land since; and it has not been higher for twelve years, 
which I shall not trouble the Senate to read particularly, than since the duty was diminished.* 


but which is free for the inspection of any Senator, that} [Mr. H. then particul: arized the essential articles of 


the diminution of price, in the whole United States, is not ‘clothing subje ct to protection, showing the gradual de- 
above ten per cent. The valuation in this schedule is pression of peroes under the operation of different tariffs, 
the price per month, taking all seasons of the year, inclu-|and proceeded.] Sir, 1 think I have now provided the 
sive of board, and e molusive of clothing.* By this, I find | free American Ik bere r with comfortable food and clothing; 
that the Jabor which, in 1818, was ten dollars, was, in| but there is one thing yet: he must have a resting-place, 
1830, at nine dollars, giving a reduction of ten per cent. | to which he has a right to retire, to de posite his cares and 
only; while all the articles of nece ssary consumption, sub- | enjoy repose. He must have a ae It is the instinct- 


ject to a protecting duty, have fallen one-half, and a large jive principle in nature—‘‘ the foxes have holes, and the 


proportion of them two-thirds. I now come to the means | birds of the air have nests”—and miserable, indeed, must 


of subsistence to be acquired by this labor. 1 have made|that man be who has not where to lay his head. Even 
the statesman here, struggling in strong debate, or forcing 


. . . jhis way up the delusive road “of : ambition, riding upon the 
Average price of agricultural labor in each State» | F s i 








oe 30) whirlwind and ruling the storm——how often does he turn 
from June, 1818, to June, 1830, per month, through the | aside, and cast a longing, lingering wish upon home! 
yee aie a .., |How often does he sigh for the endearments of the do- 
She. 1646. 1830, | mestic fireside—the family circle. [Mr. H. comment- 
Maine, $8 00 $8 00 $8 00\cd upon the articles of buildi ing and furniture, con- 
New Hampshire, 8 50 8 50 10 00 |tained in his schedule, and proceeded in his remarks. ] 
Massachusetts, 10 00 10 00 5 59)\] intended, sir, to have noticed more fully the tariff aa 
Rhode Island, 10 GO 10 00 10 00} woollens, and particularly the opinion entertained here, 
Connecticut, 10 00 8 SU 8 50\that British statesmen are relaxing their notions of the 
Vermont, 10 00 10 00 10 00 | restrictive policy; but this would require more time than 
New York, 10 00 8 00 8 00 /}{ had preseri ibed to myself, and | can only remark, that 
New Jersey, 8 50 8 50 8 SO lit is easily proved that British statesmen, as well as 
Pennsylvania, 11 00 J OU 9 50 | British writers, have one set of politics for themselves 
Delaware, 6 00 6 00 6 OO} and another o- us: and, while their free trade doctrines 
Maryland, 1200 10 00 10 00 |are imported and retailed out here at a profit, their prac- 
Virginia, 6 00 6 00 6 00 |tice is at direct war with their precepts. 
North Carolina, 6 00 6 00 6 00! The Senator from South Carolina denies the justice of 
South Carolina, 10 00 8 00 7 00 |taxing his State for the manufacturers of the North. I 
Georgia, 14 00 12 00 12 00} e 
K ntucky, 11 00 10 rd 10 00; Price of salt in Boston, per bushel 
Ohio, 9 00 9 00 9 00} x eon: ; 
Tennessee, 8 50 8 50 8 50 Price. Duty. Price. Duty. 
Louisiana, Q 00 0 00 0 00 For 1815 90 cts. 20 For 1824 90 cts ) 
Indiana, 8 00 8 00 8 00} 1816 60 20 1825 58 0 
illinois, 12 00 10 00 10 00 1817 62 20 1826 49 20 
Alabama, 11 00 9 00 9 00) 1818 70 20 1827 62 20 
Mississippi, 15 00 10 00 10 00} 1819 70 20 1828 = §2 20 
Missouri, 15 00 15 00 15 00} 1820 62 20 1829 15 0 
peers __ 1821 60 20 1830 i) 20 
Aggregate, 229 50 208 50 206 00} 1822 60 20 18351 62 Lo 
Average, 9 99 9 06 8 95] 1825 52 20 
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have proved that the South is not so taxed; but, if they 
were, I maintain its justice. The condition of the North, 
when the constitution was adopted, indicated clearly that 
they must depend on manufactures. Their soil, water 
power, and enterprise, all combined to make them a 
manufacturing people; and they had made some progress, 
under all the discouragements which they had encounter- 
ed. The South needed, or might need, other protection, 
which was to be found in the strength and energy of the 
North; and it was well understood at the time, that this 
protection was to be accorded to the North, for which it 
had given a fair equivalent, when it should become neces- 
sary. Whoever thought that equality in public burdens 
must be contemporaneous’? At one time, the state of af- 
fairs will throw the burdens heavier on New England; at 
another, on other sections; and each should bear them in 
turn. But, really, it seems to me rather a waste of time 
to urge this, inasmuch as nothing can be more manifest 
than this—that there is either no distress at all, or, if any, 
other causes, and not the tariff, have produced it. 

It is said that the cotton growers can never manufac- 
ture the raw material which they produce. It would 
seem strange that it is so; and one of the reasons given by | 
the Senator from South Carolina is stranger still. It is 
this: that one of our enterprising Yankees erected a fac- 
tory there, and a negro burnt it down. It is not stated | 
that he was governed by the anti-tariff mania, nor what| 
induced the incendiary to perpetrate the crime. But, to 
make this case a good reason against the success of manu- | 
factures there, I suppose, if the negro had burnt the own- 
er’s dwelling-house, he ought to live out of doors, because | 
houses would not succeed at all. This anecdote might 
lead to a train of thinking upon the subject of a certain 
class of population, which I choose to exclude; and, 
when the Senator is disposed to be merry at the expense | 
of New England, and sneer at our ** wooden ware and 
notions,” instead of retorting, I will join in the laugh. It 
is true, our ‘* wooden ware,” our elegant cabinet work, 
not excelled by any in the world, does adorn the parlors, 
drawing-rooms, bed-chambers, and even the churches, of 
the rich and the favored South. We are, in this sense, 
your **hewers of wood,” if not your ‘‘drawers of wa-| 
ter.” But, of one thing be assured, we do not intend to 
hew your wood, or draw your water, for nothing. We| 
intend to be paid, and well paid, for it. And, as to our | 
**notions,” ‘*I guess” that New England notions will 
bear a comparison with any other notions whatever. 

But, nevertheless, protection must be abandoned. It} 
is ** sectional and unequal”—‘*‘a cursed, ruinous, fatal | 
policy——‘*a case of life and death.” ‘* Give us back the 
merchants bankrupted by your policy-—-the sailors, ships, 
farmers, and, above all, harmony,” and we consent to— 
what?’ why, that every factory shall be razed to its foun- 
dation! ‘This, indeed, is very, very liberal; it looks quite 
like a compromise. Give me your food and raiment, and 
your money, too, and make me contented with it in the 
bargain; and, in consideration thereof, I will consent that 
you may go and starve. Sir, I have a small objection to 
the acceptance of this liberal offer—a want of reciprocity. 
We have now our all, nearly, vested in manufactures, and 
the industry of the country is engagedin them. We have 
no knowledge of any rich nabobs, nor of operators under 
task-masters. These things may exist in the South, but 
they belong not to New England. 

The Senator thinks our exports, were it not for the ta-| 
riff, would have been two hundred millions, and our ton-| 
nage two millions. After the predictions of 1824, and | 
their failure, very little reliance, I should think, can be| 
placed on predictions. But, as to our tonnage, I do not} 
admit that it is diminished; and if it has not increased quite | 
so fast as he would have expected, I can give him pretty | 
good reasons for it. 
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in proportion to their value, and their exportation requires 
consequently less tonnage. We have canal transportation, 
which dispenses with censiderable coasting tonnage; and, 
above all, the improvement in ship-building, whereby a 
ship built now has been known to carry seventy-five per 
cent. more freight than one of the same tonnage built fif 
teen years ago. This, to be sure, is a strong case, but no 
doubt exists that our present freighting vessels will ave- 
rage fifty per cent. above the old oncs; and I appeal to the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Srispxe] for the cor- 
rectness of the statement. 

But, sir, the diminution of the tonnage of South Caro 
lina is no evidence of the decline of trade. The merchants 
of that State prefer other ships. No State in the Union 
employs so great a proportion of foreign tonnage, and 
none, except two, so many tons. I do not complain of 
this; but, surely, they who prefer British tonnage, ought 
not to complain of the loss of our own. Northern ships, 
excepting the foreign, are chiefly employed for the freights 
ofthe South; and for the plain reason, that their merchants 
find it for their interest to hire, rather than build o: 


| purchase. 


But, to me it is singular, indeed, that the grain-grow 
ing States should complain of domestic manufactures 


| England is your greatest manufacturer, and she will not 


receive in return your bread stuffs, until her own people 
Of all nations, ther 
are more sellers of grain than buyers. In times of peace, 
people produce more than they consume; consequently, 
your exportations are diminishing. In 1818, your export 
of flour was eleven millions of dollars; in 1830, six mil- 
lions; while, on a fair calculation, the consumption of the 


|manufacturing population, in New England alone, cannot 


be less than ten millions, and the demand is constantly in- 
creasing. Raze our manufactures to their foundation, and 
where is your market for your bread stuffs?) And yet I 
admit that the groans of the cotton States are equally 
strange. One-sixth of the whole population, increasing 
beyond example, exporting annually three hundred mil- 
lions of pounds of cotton, worth thirty millions of dollars, 
being more than half of our domestic exports, and regu 


|larly increasing, besides one hundred millions of pounds, 


equal to ten millions of dollars, for domestic manufacture, 
and yet complaining of distress and misery! 

One word more, and I shall have done. In reading an 
account of the cotton factories of Great Britain, in th 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia,I was very unfavorably impress 
by the immoral tendency of the establishments, as ther 
described. I have since, however, read an excellent ar 
ticle in the Edinburgh Review, on the same subject, which 
reverses the whole picture. From this contradictory tes- 
timony, I concluded it safest to examine our own establish 


}ments; and I wrote to gentlemen on whom I could depend, 


at the principal factories in New England, inquiring int 
the moral and religious deportment of those employed 
and I will give you one froma gentlemen of the first 1 
spectability at Great Falls, asa specimen of the othe! 

with which I will conclude my remarks. 


Somerswortn, December 12, 1851. 
Hon. Jonn Houmes: 


Dear Sir: Your favor of 15th ult., inquiring in rela 
tion to the moral and religious education and deportmen' 
of those engaged in this establishment, was duly received, 
and I have waited your arrival in Washington to reply, « 
you request. , 

" The tendency of your queries, and the information lik 
ly to be elicited by them, are of great importance, and | 
heartily rejoice that you have taken the subject in hand 
The prevailing opinion, in a great portion of the Union, 
unfavorable to manufactories, as a school of morality, 


Our products, by being manufac-|taken, no doubt, from the condition of the operatives 
tured at home, their bulk and weightare greatly diminished |the manufacturing districts of England. 


A thoroug! 
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vestigation of the subject, as meget this country, will} Mr. FOOT said he had no choice as to the committee 
exhibit, I am well convinced, a far different state of so-|to which the resolution should be sent. It had seemed 
ciety and moral deportment from the prevailing opinion in} to him, that some inquiry as to the necessity of retaining 
the Middle and Southern States. the offices of Second Comptroller and Second Auditor was 

In this village, we can say, without exaggeration, that| necessary, and he therefore offered the resolution, without 
less crime or misbehavior, of any kind, .can rarely, if|deeming it of much importance what committee made 
ever, be met with in any community, however pure. | the inquiry. 





























Much and unceasing attention is bestowed by our minis- 
ters, of each persuasion, upon the moral and religious in- 
struction of those composing our village; and the number 
who constantly attend the different churches and places of 
worship, is very great, in proportion to the whole popula- 
tion. The company give such encouragement to this sub- 
ject as they, with propriety, can, and do not fora mamnent 
countenance any improper or irreligious conduct. Per-| 
sons of this latter description always meet with a prompt 
and invariable discharge fromthe premises. With respect 
to the females, 1 feel well assured there are none, in any si- 
tuation, or under any circumstances, W hoare lessobnoxious 
to the charge of immoral or improper conduct, than 
those inour employ. The reason is obvious, and the remedy 
or prevention so direct, that immorality, to any extent, 
cannot exist among them. <A large majority of our girls! 
have seriously attached themselves to one or other of the| 
religious denominations, (of which we have four or five, ) 
and will not, consistently with their feelings, work or as-| 
sociate, in any manner, with those of even doubtful charac-| 
ter. This at once brings the matter to our ears, and we 
rarely hesitate. The cases have been comparatively few, 
and much less within the past two years than previously; 
but solitary instances of immorality cannot be avoided. 
To men of intemperate habits, we extend no encourage- 
ment whatever; and we do not continue any for asingle day 
who are in the habit of using spirituous liquors improperly. 
Excepting at the bar of the hotel, the company do not per- 
mit any liquor to be sold upon their premises; and there is 
not, within the corporation, any spirituous liquor retailed, 
excepting at the hotel. On noaccount is liquor permitted 
in any of the mills or workshops, and its use is discounte-| 
nanced by us in every practicable method. A very large} 
majority of the village belong to the ‘* ‘Temperance So-| 
ciety,” which excludes the use of liquor, in foto, from its 
members. 
The manufacturers in this section of the country would} 
eagerly challenge a close investigation into the habits and | 
morals of their establishments; and I fondly trust your ex-| 
perience and influence will excite discussion and inquiry, | 
which cannot but result to our advantage. 
i felt much gratified you called upon me in this in- 
stance, and shall be always happy to receive and attend 
to your communications, Whenever you may favor me 
with them. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


LLOYD W. WELLS. 
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SURPERFLUOUS TREASURY OFFICERS. | 
The following resolution, submitted by Mr. Foor, was! 
called up by him: 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in-| 
structed to inquire into the expediency of so amending 
the act of the Sd of March, 1817, to provide for the prompt | 
settlement of public accounts, as to abolish the offices of! 


| 


Second Comptroller and Second Auditor, and assign the | 


| service. 


It was known that, by the establishment of 
the office of Solicitor of the Treasury, a considerable por- 
tion of the duties of the Second Comptroller was taken 
from him; and it was known also, that both of the offices 
referred to in the resolution were created to settle the 
mass of accounts which grew out of the late war; and 
gentlemen who were then in public life might recollect, 
that the understanding at the time was, that they were to 
be abolished when the purpose for which they were 
created was answered. 

Mr. MARCY thought that the committee which took 
charge of the resolution, ought to have full power to go 
through the whole of the public offices, and see which 
could be best spared—whether there were not some others 
that might be abolished without detriment to the public 
Perhaps it might be found, on inquiry, that these 
offices were more necessary than many others that were 
to be retained. If the gentleman would make his inquiry 
more general, he would vote for it. 

Mr. FOOT said, if the gentleman from New York would 
look back to the law creating those offices, he would find 
that they were created solely for the purpose of settling 
the accounts of the late war. Now all these accounts had 
been long since settled, and the necessity, therefore, for 
retaining the offices ceased. It was understood, at the 


passage of the law, that the offices were to be abolished 
|-when the accounts were settled. 


After so modifying the resolution, at the suggestion of 
Mr. WEBSTER, and with the consent of the mover, as 
to refer the inquiry to the Committee on Finance, the re- 
solution was agreed to. 

The resolution of Mr. Ew1ne, respecting the improper 
removal of public officers, was taken up; and, at the instance 
of Mr. GRUNDY, (who said it could not be expected 
that the resolution should be decided without discussion, ) 
it was made the special order for Monday week. 

The following resolutions, submitted by Mr. Benton 
on the 25th January, were taken up, and agreed to 

Resolved, That the select committee to which was re- 
ferred the memorial of the directors of the Bank of the 
United States, praying for the renewal of their charter, 
be directed to inquire as follows: 

1. Into nature and amount of the loans, if any 
there were, made by the bank or its branches, of local 
bank paper; and to report all the facts and circumstances 


the 


| which shall be necessary to enable the Senate to judge 


and determine whether there was usury in the contracts 
for such loans, or oppression in collecting them. 
2. Into the fact of non-user of its powers by any of the 


!branch banks, and all the circumstances which may be 


necessary to enable the Senate to understand the nature, 


} extent, and duration of such non-user of powers. 


3. Into the amount of the real estate acquired by the 
bank, and at each branch; and a detailed statement there- 
of, showing where situate, the price at which acquired, 
the price for which sold, if sold, and the present value, if 
not sold. 

4. The number of buildings, if any, where situated, 
and the cost thereof, which may have been erected for 


Guties now by law referred to them, to the First Comp-| the purpose of being rented. 


troller and Third Auditor. 


Mr. WEBSTER observed that the resolution contem- orders, issued as currency, are received 
plated an inquiry by the Judiciary Committee respecting | cash, at the parent bank, and at every other branch; and 
It would] if not, to report the exceptions. 
be better to give the resolution a different direction, as| 
the Judiciary Committee had no particular acquaintance} orders, issued as currency, are at a discount in any tow 


the organization of the | reasury Department. 


with the subje ct. 


5. Whether the branch bank notes, or the branch bank 
1 in deposite, as 
6. k 
, n 
n Philadel- 


Whether the branch bank notes, or the branch ba: 


or city where a branch bank is situated; or 
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phia, where the parent beak i is; and if so, the rate of iia 
discount. 

7. The amount of the gold and silver coin and bullion 
annually remitted by each branch bank to the parent 
bank, or to any other place by the order of the parent 
bank, from 1817 to 1831, inclusive. 

8. The annual aggregate amount of the expenses of 
the bank and her branches, from 1817 to 1831, inclusive. 

9. The annual amount of the expenses of the same, 
for the same time, under the heads: first, of printers and 
editors; second, attorneys and counsellors at law; third, 
contingencies. 

10. Of what consists the capital of the Bank of the 
United States, and of such of the branch banks as are re- 
ported in the monthly statements to have capital; and the 
difference between the specie which is reported in one 
column to be on hand, and the capital which is reported 
in another. 

11. Whether different rates of exchange are taken at 
any of the branches, or at the parent bank, on bills of ex- 
change, as sold to merchants or persons in official stations, 
and to the body of the citizens. 

12. Whether facilities for obtaining loans are granted 
to persons in official stations, which are not extended to 
the citizens generally. 

13. That the said select committee be empowered to 
send for persons and papers, and to have oaths adminis-| 


tered to witnesses; and that they be allowed a cler _ to be| 


paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, » keep 
the journal of their proceedings, and to take ouie of 
the evidence, and to do such writing as the committee 
may direct. 

THE TARIFF. 


The tariff resolution was resumed, and Mr. HOLMES 
spoke between two and three hours in continuation and 
conclusion of the speech he commenced yesterday. 

[The speech is given entire in the precedi 


ling pages. ] 
The Senate then adjourned. 


5 4 


WEDNESDAY, 


INDIAN 


Fesrvany 1. 
TREATIES. 

The en ng resolutions were submitted for considera- 
tion by Mr. FRELING HUYSEN: 

1. Re solved, That the Government of the United States 
is bound by the terms and stipt lations of several treaties} 
made with the Cherokee nation of Indi: ins, and also by 
the provis ions of the intercourse act of 1 to protect | 
said nation from all intrusions upon their territory. 

2. That the of the United States 
possess the constitutional power o 
execution of the intercourse 
ties; and that until the shall be repealed, and 
while the said treaties rem: in, . is _ duty of the Presi- 
dent to enforce their provisions and stipul: itions. 


ROO 
ray 


-residcnt s does not 
f dispensing 
act - 1802, and of said trea- 


+ 
1 


said ac 


SALT. 
The following resolution, submitted yesterday by Mr. 
BENToN, was take enup, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Senate’s Committee on Manufactures 
be instructed to in quire of the gentlemen whose letter on 
the state of salt manufacture and trade 
Kenhawa see en communicated to Senat 
committee, as follows: 

1. The presen 


Kenhawa works. 
) 


salt on the 


e by that 


} +1 
OD Lie 


i 


} 


t actual cost of manufacturing salt at the 


} 
il 


The minimum amou 
reduced by exertions w 
turers to make. 

Se 


nt to which 
itl 


il 


uch cost might be 


n the r of the manufac- | 


pow' 


The selling 
previous to 1825. 
4. The usual selling 


orks for five years 
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§ Ww hether the wale of salt was unrestricted before 
1825, and all purchasers bought at will. 

6. Whether the sale has been restricted since that time; 
and, if so, the nature and extent of such restriction. 

7. The cost of transporting salt, during the spring 
months, from the works to Cincinnati, Louisville, and St. 
Louis. 

8. Whether the works, or a large part of them, have 
been leased toa company; and, if so, at what time, and 
for how long a time. 

9. How many furnaces are in use, how many idle; and 
if any are idle, or have been idle, whether the owners 
have been paid, and for what time. Also, the same in- 
quiries with respect to not opening new wells. 

10. Whether the company, since 1825, have not re- 
quired their agents to sell salt by the weight, marked at 
the works on the barrel; and, if so, how long did that 
practice continue. 

11. Whether the company will sell salt at the works to 
wholesale dealers, for the latter to retail elsewhere; and, 
if so, at what places these wholesale dealers are allowed 
to retail. 

12. Whether the company who have leased the works, 
(if any such there is, or lately has been, ) have established 
agencies in the West to retail salt; if so, the places where 

jsuch agencies are established, the prices at which they 
have sold salt in the fall season of each year; whether 
they received any thing but cash for salt; and whether 
| any agent was re ‘stricted from selling salt toa wholesale 
| de aler, to retail in the district of such agent, or any other 
| district. 

The same queries to be answered, not only according 
to the personal knowledge of the gentlemen to whom 
they are directed, but according to such information as 
| they may have received and believe to be true, and ac 
| cording to such information as they can conveniently oh. 
| tain, and can rely upon as true —the whole to be commu- 
| nicated as soon as conveniently it may be. 


| 
UNCLAIMED DIVIDENDS. 


The following resolution, offered yesterday by 
Spraevue, was taken up: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be direct 
}ed to communicate to the Senate the amount of the un- 
claimed dividends of the funded debt of the United States 
which have been due more than two years, with the names 
of the persons to whom the same may appear to be due, 
and the particular species of stock upon which it accrued. 

At a subsequent part of the day, 

Mr. CLAY observed that the resolution had passed 
while he was absent but a few moments from his seat. It 
related to a subject which had once been before the 
other House, who then deemed it inexpedient to act on it 

It was a subject also that required some consideration; 
and he hoped the honorable Senator who brought it for- 
ward would, for that purpose, allow the vote taken on it 
to be reconsidered. 

Mr. SPRAGUE said that, in consenting to reconsid 

the resolution, it was with the understanding it was fer 

the purpose merely of restoring it tc. the situation in which 
it stood before its adoption, and not with any view of 
withdrawing it. In introducing it, he had no other object 
than that which ought to actuate every Senator—-to pro- 
jcure information on subjects of importance. The divi- 
dends referred to had remained in the Treasury De part- 
ment for thirty years, and perhaps without the knowledge 
of those entitled to them; and it was but just to let th 
| claimants know that there was money of theirs in our 
}own hands, which we are ready to pay them. He woul 1 
| consent to restore the resolution to the situation in which 
it stood before it passed; and when it again came to be 
{acted upon, he hoped the Senate would give it a favora- 
| ble consideration 


Mr 


| 
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St. Louis College. 














Mr. CLAY observed that he had no other object in in his own State, and he could not consent to this bill if 
asking a reconsideration than to gain time for an examina-|they were to be excluded, because in the colleges of all 
tion of the subject. the new States the French language was taught as well 


The Senate then, on motion of Mr. SPRAGUE, agreed |to the children of the original inhabitants as to others, and 
to reconsider the resolution, and it was laid on the table,|he could see no propriety in selecting the St. Louis col- 
and made the order of the day for Monday next. lege as one entitled to peculiar favor, if all the others 

The bill from the House, giving effect to a commercial! were to be excluded. He should, therefore, feel it his 


arrangement between the United States and the Republic] duty to move to lay the bill upon the table, for the pur- 
of Colombia, was read the first time, and ordered toa pose of further consideration and amendment. 


second reading. Mr. KING said that the committee had under con- 
rhe bill for the relief of John J. Jacob; and sideration the memorial alluded to by the gentleman from 


The bill for the relief of William Tharp, were consider-| Mississippi, and he believed they were not disposed to 
ed in Committee of the Whole, and ordered to a third 





r report favorably upon it. He had before given his reasons 
reading. why the committee had thought the college at St. Louis 
ST. LOUIS COLLEGE. entitled to favor, and he would leave the Senate to decide 


the question. He had before stated that Mississippi had 
two townships, and Missouri and Alabama had the same, 
while Indiana had three. No cause had been assigned for 
the preference that he knew of, that had induced this 
action of Congress in their favor. It seemed to him that 
there would be equal propriety in giving three townships 
to each State, and he should not object to any proposal 
that the gentleman might make for that purpose; but to 
grant the present petition to protect the college of St. 
Louis, would only be following the course heretofore pur- 
sued*by Congress in patronizing learning by grants of 
land; and as this institution was without the reach of bene- 
fit from the public lands already granted, he thought some- 
thing should be done for it. He would support any 
amendment that the Senate might think proper. 

Mr. HOLMES hoped this question would not be con- 
nected with others with which it had no concern. He 
was in favor of granting lands for the benefit of institu- 
tions of learning, but he did not see the propriety of 
granting to one college, and refusing it to another. 

Mr. BENTON said the merits of the bill had been well 
stated by the Senator from Alabama, [Mr. Kixe,} who 
had reported it from the Land Committee, of which he 
was chairman. Mr. B. knew that the hour for taking up 
another subject (the tariff resolutions) had arrived, but 
he hoped that a few minutes would be spared to this bill, 
and thereby prevent it from being laid over till another 
day. He was sure he could appeal to the liberal feelings 
of the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. PotnpEexTer,] not to 
inhabitants had peculiar claims upon Congress, that would] press an amendment for his State, which would be of a na- 
not apply in any other case of the numerous similar appli-| ture dissimilar to the bill before the Senate. [Mr. POIN- 
cations which had been made from various sources for} DEX’TER bowed assent.] Mr. B. continued. This bill is 
ippropriations for the benefit of English institutions which] for the preservation and the diffusion of the French lan- 
vere already receiving the proceeds of the lands hereto-| guage; a language of too universal use and necessity to be 
fore appropriated for the advancement of learning through-| commented upon here. 
out the country. 


The bill granting a township of land to the French 
college of St. Louis, was taken up in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. KING explained the reasons why the committee 
had thought proper to report in favor of the object of 
this bill. Congress had appropriated lands in all the new 
States for the benefit of seminaries of learning; and the 
bill granting aid to the French college of St. Louis, was 
founded on the ground that those lands appropriated for 
the purpose of education were granted for the benefit of 
English institutions, and the present applicants derived 
no advantage from them whatever. They were the 
original inhabitants of Missouri, and formerly subjects 
under the French or Spanish Governments before the ter- 
ritory was ceded to the United States. They had now 
become citizens of the States, and, as such, were entitled 
to all the rights and privileges of American citizens. Whe 
the change took place, they were left unprovided for, and 
were now dependent upon the liberality of individuals to 
support their institution, which was not only important to 
themselves, but to the whole American people, as chil- 
dren, whether of French or English origin, were equally 
ulmitted to the benefits of the institution. There had 
been a grant made by Congress in support of the deaf 
ind dumb asylums at Connecticut, and elsewhere, besides 
appropriating for other seminaries, which he referred to. 
He could only add that, besides these views which the 
committee had taken into cons‘leration, the old French 











It is to preserve and diffuse that 
language, not for the children of Missouri alone, but of 
Mr. BENTON asked the reading the petition, which|the whole Union. The college is now in operation; a 
contained a statement of the present and past situation of} brick building of four stories high having been built by pri- 
the college—its origin and present number of students, | vate exertions and liberality; about one hundred and forty 
ind the grounds upon which they prayed for the aid of| students, many of them receiving gratuitous instruction, 
Congress. were now at the institution, the whole under the care of 

Mr. POINDEXTER said he had no objection to the/a president and professors eminently capable of discharg- 
grant of land asked for by the memorialists; but, in his|ing their important trusts. Besides the French language, 
opinion, similar grants should be made to other States if|all the branches of a liberal education were taught there; 
this was adopted. ‘There were many applications, and|the modern living languages, English, Spanish, and Italian, 
imong them one from his own State, which he thought] as well as French, and the dead languages. It was a place 
was equally entitled to an appropriation; and he wished|where the modern living languages, especially French, 
to know of the gentleman from Alabama, who was on the | could be learnt practically; where the tongue and ear 
committee to which this memorial had been referred, | could become master of the language as well as the eye. 
Whether it had been acted on, and, if so, what was the! French was undoubtedly taught in all our seminaries of 
result. He observed that some States had received ajlearning; but how? and to what purpose? Merely to 
grant of three townships, while others had but two, and|translate; hardly ever to speak it, to write it, to under- 
Mississippi was among the latter description. He thought} stand it when spoken. Mr. B. said the French college at 

would be the best policy to place all the States upon| St. Louis would differ from all these. It would teach the 
an equal footing in their grants of land, either in the pre-| language practically; make it useful; add it, in fact, as a 
t bill, or in some other that might be brought forward. | second mother tongue to the American or English learner. 
He wished to be informed on this subject, because he| Mr. B. could see no constitutional objection to this appli- 
tood here asa representative of those who had applied} cation. The United States had boucht the , 
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Louisiana, and could sell the land, or bestow portions of| on articles of necessity, than it is that of the freemen of the 
it as she pleased. Two townships of land had been grant-| South; that if the people of the South are suffering from 
ed to the State of Missouri for the support of a seminary} the effect of heavy duties, so do the mass of the people in 
of learning, but both these townships would go to the| the manufacturing States suffer from the same cause; thet 
support of an institution chiefly dedicated to the English | the chief intention of those who employ agents to besiege 
language. Why give all our support to the English lan-| Congress, to resist all attempts to reduce the taxes, and 
guage, when we have acquired, with an immense public! to call for more protection, is to benefit the rich and de 

domain, a large population of French extraction, descend-| press the poor—to enable the wealthy manufacturers to 
ed from that nation which stood by us in the war of the| swallow up the small manufacturers and mechanics, the 


revolution, now incorporated with us in our political union, 

entitled to all the benefits of the Union, and only asking | 
for a pittance out of the vast domain which came with| 
them into this Union, and which pittance is to be used in| 
the most meritorious manner, not for their own advantage | 
only, but for the common and mutual advantage of the! 
whole Union? Mr. B. said it was an object in the admin- 

istration of the laws to give public satisfaction; much more | 
should it be an object to give satisfaction in the enactment | 
of laws. The petitioners in this case are a portion of the | 
ancient inhabitants of Louisiana. They have been peti- | 
tioners at this bar for a long time, not for this object, but} 
for another; not for bounty, but for justice. They have 
been petitioners here for a quarter of a century, not fora 
college grant, but for the confirmation of their land titles. 
Those titles were not yet settled. Mr. B. would not now 

touch that question—another occasion would presentitself 
soon—but he would declare to the Senate, that it was the 

conscientious belief and firm conviction of the ancient 

French population that justice had not been done them; 

that formalities and unfounded suspicions had been allow- 
ed to interpose, and to deprive them of their lands, and 

that in a republic which the bounty of kings had bestow- 

ed upon them. This was their belief; and now, if, after 

so many large grants to the States for the support of semi- 
naries; if, after the grant of one section in every township 

throughout the new States for the promotion of education, 

the whole of which grants enured to the benefit of English 

schools and English colleges; if, after all this, a petition 

for one township of refuse land, to be taken out of their 
own former inheritance, and to be devoted to the pre- 

servation and diffusion of their native language, should be 

rejected, it will be impossible for them to see an adequate 

reason for the rejection. Dissatisfaction must be the con- 

sequence, and astronger belief of injustice must pervade 

their bosoms. 

Mr. HAYNE observed that the object was an important 
one, and likely to take up much time; he would, there- 
fore, move to lay it on the table, for the purpose of 
resuming the special order of the day. 
agreed to. 


This motion was 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate then resumed the consideration of Mr. 
Cuiay’s resolution, proposing a modification of the tariff; 
together with Mr. Haynxz’s amendment thereto. 

Mr. HILL, of New Hampshire, said, as I, Mr. Presi- 
dent, am so unfortunate as to differ in my views from those 
of almost every other Senator representing the States of 
the North, on the subject of the resolution now under 
consideration, 1 am forced to do what I had not expected 
to feel obliged to do during the present session—give at 
length the reasons which will prompt my vote on the ques- 
tion—a question of great importance to every section of| 
the country. I should not do justice to myself, or meet | 
the expectations of my constituents, if J suffered the occa- 
sion to pass with giving simply a silent vote. 

Sir, among the artifices resorted to by the political tariff 
men—for we have political tariff men, whose newborn 
zeal outstrips all the old and steady friends to the protec- 
tion of American industry—is that of making this a ques-| 
tion of variance as between the North and South. I trust 
I shall be able to show that it is not less the interest of the | 


great body of freemen at the North to reduce the taxes 


farmer’s family manufactures, and all the money the far. 
mer can earn. Ina word, I hope to succeed in demon 
strating that the high tariff, continued without abatement, 
must result in the complete monopoly to wealth, in the 
virtual creation of lords and vassals, and in the destruction 
of that proud spirit of independence which characterize 

free institutions and free men. 

Another artifice of the political tariff party is to inte: 
pose the question of constitutionality, on which the oppo 
nents of a high tariff are divided. ‘The wire-drawn argu 
ments, the nice definition and collocation of words, anc 
the labored inferences which are or may be offered 01 
this subject, EF will not attempt to answer. ‘The question 
is not with me—are high duties intended exclusively fo1 
the protection of home manufactures constitutional? But, 
are they expedient? If inexpedient, they are bad, anc 
ought to be changed: if both inexpedient and unconstitu 
tional, they are still bad, and can only be changed. It 
they are daily increasing that discontent which may ter 
minate in a disruption of the constitution, it is folly surely 
to discuss nice points which may never be satisfactoril) 
decided while we suffer the evil to occur which might 
have been averted. It is quite enough for me, if our fa 
thers who framed the constitution considered the power 
of enacting a protecting tariff for the growth of mannfac 
tures to be the main object of that instrument, that they 
never laid or enforced taxes on the people in the shape of 
duties on imports which went beyond the revenue neces 
sary for the support of Government—that they had no pr 
jects of federal internal improvement, or splendid Go 
vernment, to furnish an apology for high taxes. 

I am opposed to the resolution submitted by the gentl 
man from Kentucky, as well because the principle of that 
resolution, if carried into effect, will make taxation mor 
unequal than the tariff $f 1828 now is, as because th: 
adoption of such a principle is calculated to produce great 
er discontent and heart-burnings, and to fan the flame of 
discord in this happy land. Nay, sir, it is my fear that it 
laws shall pass at this session, carrying into effect the pri: 
ciples of that resolution, civil war may be the consequenc: 

Gentlemen more than once have alluded to the ‘*p 
tective system” as being the very life-blood of our coun 
try’s prosperity—as having scattered its ‘* rich fruits” over 
the land—as having ‘‘ replenished the public coffers,” and 
enabled the Government to discharge the public debt. | 
my belief, they have mistaken altogether the effects ol 
their system. I had supposed if any tariff law had been ol 
essential benefit to the general interest by fostering An 
rican manufactures, it was the law of 1816; but this th 
Senator from New Jersey denies. 1 understood him t 
say that ‘the tariff of 1816 carried destruction to t 
Eastern States;” but that the Eastern States were reliev: 
by the law of 1824. Now, sir, the law of 1824 did 1 
satisfy—it did not afford the protection asked for, a 
under that law the manufacturers were ruined: millions 
of money expended on manufactures were sunk betw 
that year and 1829. The law of 1828 was passed: 1 
law, by some of its present friends, was termed a ‘* bill 
abominations.” The gentleman from Kentucky 
satisfied with it--he says its wholesome provisions 
evaded, and that, under its present operation, the ma! 
facturers of woollens are still great sufferers. ‘The g 
tleman from New Jersey is also dissatisfied with som 
its provisions-—he says the duty on wool was laid too h 
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Without hearing a word from the opponents ofthe present | stock, resident in the State where this establishment was 


tariff, reasoning from the opposite facts and inferences |located, escaped the entire loss of his amount of stock 
presented by its friends, 1 can come to no other conclusion | paid in, and the hard earned wages of the workmen and 
than that the imposition of all duties beyond what is neces-| workwomen were never paid. This, sir, is but an instance 
sary simply to raise a revenue for defraying the current|of many, in which the men of moderate property, the 

and ordinary expenses of the Government, is of a policy at| widow and the orphan, have been filched of their all. 
least doubtful. Another evil attending these large establishments is, 
Mr. President, I will assume and attempt to prove the | that they tend to the annihilation of that household indus- 
position that neither the tariff of 1824 or that of 1828 has|try, under which the matrons of New England had reared 
essentially benefited manufactures. those sons who have been the stamina of our liberties, and 
It is true that since the passage of the law of 1828 seve-| those daughters who have arisen to call the nation blessed. 
ral great manufacturing establishments have arisen in the |The common farmers of New England, sir, are working 
Eastern States. men, and their wives and daughters were working women; 
So, under the moderate protection of the law of 1816, it was their pride and their delight to ‘lay their hands to 
several large, and many small, establishments grew up and | the spindle, and their hands hold of the distaff—to make 
flourished. The cotton establishments at that early period | fine linen and sell it, and deliver girdles unto the mer- 
were as well protected—nay, better protected, than they | chants.’”? So extensive were these household manufac- 
ever can be under any other law. Not that the laws of|tures, that almost the entire clothing of the farmers’ fami- 
1824 and 1828 did not aim at protection—but what with {lies was produced on their own farms, manufactured into 
the revulsions consequent to continued legislation, and | cloth, and the garments made under their own roofs. The 
annually moving this subject—now, the market overstock-| value and extent of this manufacture may be estimated 
ed and glutted with the foreign article, and rendering | from the fact that, ‘* from 1790 to 1794, the average cost 
prices merely nominal, and now the spirit of speculation of woollens brought into the United States, including duty 
timulated by the ‘* glorious protection”? which was to be |and expenses of importation, was seven and a half millions 
furnished by a new tariff—thousands of persons of mode-| of dollars; the population about four and a half millions of 
rate property, who had invested all they had in manufac- persons. At the moderate estimate of six dollars per head, 
turing establishments, were ruined. Of all the small wool-|this would give an annual woollen consumption for the 
len establishments within my knowledge, there was no|whole United States of twenty-seven millions of dollars; 
one that had not stopped; yes, sir, the owners failed, or|only seven and a half millions of which being of foreign 
shut up shop, at the close of the year 1829, after the tariff | production, it is manifest that a woollen manufacture ex- 
of 1828 had been in operation more than one year. listed in the United States, equal to the wants of three- 
Does any one suppose that if the duties on imports had | fourths of its whole population, at a period when the du- 
remained uniform from 1816, such vast sums would have|tics were almost nominal.” Every neighborhood then 
been lost in the cotton and woollen manufacturing esta-|had its fulling mill, and clothier, who dressed this cloth, 
blishments? Will any one contend that the manufactures |and prepared it for use. This occupation now is almost 
both of cotton and wool would have been less flourishing | entirely broken up—the clothier has been obliged to seek 
in New England than they now are? Such assumption|an occupation elsewhere—the farmers’ daughters are 
would now be a mistake; and every practical manufacturer | obliged to herd together in fifties, hundreds, and thousands 
he manufacturing establishments; or, if they remain at 











in the country will tell you so. jin t 
i trust, Mr. President, that lam not of those who will} home, no longer find that profitable and wholesome em- 
not rejoice to see any portion of our country prosperous. | ployment which was so highly beneficial to the prosperity 
I rejoice to see large manufacturing establishments grow-|and to the morals of the whole community. While pur- 
ng up in my neighborhood, and I am gratified when 1| suing these occupations at home, they were respectable 
hear that their owners are enabled to make large divi-|and respected. You may imagine, sir, what is, what will 

‘be one hundred years hence, their condition in such esta- 


dends. But these large establishments are not, to my sec- || 
lon of the ¢ ountry, allthat they appear to be—all that the | blishments as will be the future Birminghams and Manches- 
gentleman from South Carolina supposes them to be: they lters of America; how well fitted they will be to fill the 
are not always to be taken as an indication of the “ general | places of the mothers of our country. 
prosperity.” Here, sir, I may be permitted to notice the information 
In a township of the State of New Hampshire, a few|given by the Senator from Maine in a letter from some 
years ago, an establishment with a capital of one million |agent of the great manufacturing establishment at Great 
of dollars was set on foot for the manufacture of cotton; Falls. Great Falls is within the State of New Hampshire, 
many men of small capital in the vicinity were induced |and I have a right to say something about the place: the 
to take shares; the principal part of the stock was, how- | village contains more than a thousand inhabitants, and part 
ever, taken by the rich men of a city in another State. | of the settlement belongs to the State of Maine, being situ- 
fhe work of erecting buildings, tearing down old houses, |ated on and near the line of the two States. The Sena- 
opening new streets, erecting dams, and creating artificial | tor from South Carolina the other day informed you how 
ponds of water, went on swimmingly until the first million many yards of cotton cloth were made there ina year. 
was expended. The directors and agents had not yet| But the letter read by the Senator from Maine gives more 
gone far enough for the ‘‘ prosperity” of the place: they |important information: it discloses other machinery there 
took out a new act of incorporation for another company, |in operation. It seems the inmates of the establishment 
with a capital of five hundred thousand dollars; and not to |are there all forced to become religious. 
surden the small proprietors with new assessments, who| [Mr. Hix was here interrupted by Mr. HOLMES, who 
were too poor to raise the money, the rich men engaged |denied that any such inferences were deducible from the 
preferred to loan the sum to the new corporation, taking |letter which he had read yesterday. He" {Mr. H.] said 
for their security the property of the first establishment. |he had not the letter in his place, but would go to his lodg- 
I he stock, the price of which those interested knew well |ings and procure it. ] 
‘ow to control, fell in the market—the corporation be-| Mr. HILL resumed. The manufacturing dons, said he, 
came embarrassed—the property was attached, and in the |have always been of the party claiming ‘all the religion” 
end the whole was seized to the use and ownership of |as well as ‘all the wealth and respectability ;” and if their 
se who had loaned the one-third of the original cost, |dependents refuse to become so, [that is, refuse to sub- 
While the other creditors to the corporation obtained not | scribe to their peculiar doctrine, ] they are, sans ceremonie, 
‘cent. It is believed that not an individual owner of the |turned out of employment. They are also forced to be 
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temperate; or, at least, they are under such a restrictive 
system as permits them to purchase intoxicating liquors 
only at one place, and that place managed without doubt 
to the advantage and profit of the rich owners of the es- 
tablishment. It will be seen by the letter read by the 
Senator, that a director of one of these great establish- 
ments controls every thing—that he directs, not only the 
actions, but the thoughts of all persons in his employ—-that 
they are but machines in his hands to execute any purpose, 
to turn off any work he may be employed to do, whether 
it be to manufacture cotton cloth, or vote at the polls for 
such candidates as the owners shall designate. Is it pre- 
suming too much to say that the future condition of the 
persons composing the manufacturing population will be 
no better than that of the serfs and vassals to the Euro- 
pean barons of the feudal system? 

Sir, the effect of large manufacturing establishments 
may be illustrated by acqmparison. The States of New 
Hampshire and Vermont, nearly of equal size, for the last 
thirty years have been of nearly equal population. Ver- 
mont has the advantage of more recent settlement and a 
more extended fertile soil, while New Hampshire is nearer 
the seaboard and to a profitable market for her surplus pro- 
ducts. In 1810, the population of Vermont exceeded that 
of New Hampshire by about three thousand; but, by the 
census of 1820, New Hampshire went ahead of Vermont 
more than nine thousand. During these ten years there 
were no manufacturing establishments in either State, of 
sufficient magnitude to affect the population. From 1820 
to 1830 has been the manufacturing era. Millions of capi- 
tal, much of it entirely sacrificed, have been invested in 
New Hampshire, but none of any considerable magnitude 
in Vermont.* 1 do not know of a cotton or woollen esta- 
blishment in that State--at least, I believe there is none in 
operation on the east side of the Green Mountains. As 
New Hampshire had the advantage of the millions invested, 
and the great manufacturing establishments in operation; 
as she had some thousands added in operatives from Ire- 
land and England, we flattered ourselves that the granite 
State would still keep ahead in population of her sister, 
Vermont, in the census of 1830. We are disappointed. 
Vermont is above New Hampshire by 11,146, having gain- 
ed upon her in the last ten years more than 20,000, and 
having a population of 280,679, while New Hampshire 
has but 269,533. Under the last census, New Hampshire 
had six, and Vermont five representatives in Congress; 
under the present census, the case may be reversed, and 
will be reversed if the ratio either of 45,000 or 46,000 
shall be adopted. 

The manufacturing establishments have doubled and 
sometimes trebled the population in some half dozen town- 
ships of New Hampshire; but their immediate presence 
has so discouraged agriculture, that other farming towns 
in their vicinity have less population than they had ten 
yearsago. The active young men have been tempted by 
the prospect of cash and high wages to labor in erecting 
these manufacturing establishments: when this business 
is finished, they return to their former occupation, dis- 
contented that they cannot labor there with the prospect 
of immediate cash payments. Some of them go in search 


* Since (Nis statement was made, the writer understands Vermont has 
been claimed as a manufacturing State! It will not be denied that 
Vermont does much in the way of common manulactures, as has every 
Eastern State for twenty years; that she has her flour mills, paper mills, 
carding machines, tanneries, &e. She has also had a few cotton and 
woollen estabiishments on a smail scale, which were in operation before 
the tariff Jaw of 1824. On inquiry at Montpelier, in November, the 
writer could not learn that a single cotton establishment of any extent 
was in operation. 
owner of another on Queechey river, supposed to be worth % 100,000, 
had been ruined. A woollen factory at Northfield, which had been in 


operation before the tariff of 1324, had since that of °28 ruined its weal- | 
thy owner. In fact, from all the information reeeived, the opimion must | 


be reiterated that Vermont is not a manufacturing State, that is, she 
has no large joint stock companies of considerable extent, whose busi 
ness is to manufacture cotton and woollen cloths, 
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One at Hartford had been stopped for two years: the | 
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of new temporary employment in other States, where ma- 

nufacturing establishments are erecting; others go to the 
far West, where more golden prospects are held out to 
them. The daughters of the farmers seck employment 
first at some neighboring factory in the State, and after- 
wards pursue a round wherever they can find employment 
in factories of other States. It has often surprised stran- 
gers who travelin New England, to witness the number of 
young females travelling in the publie-stages from place 
to place without a protector. Sometimes they find full 
employment, and a little better wages than they can ob- 
tain in families; sometimes the female domestics are lured 
from their homes,.it being considered more respectable 
to work in a factory than in the kitchen, and the price of 
family service is raised for the moment some twenty-five 
and fifty per cent. At other times a whole factory esta- 
blishment is thrown out of employ, and the female inmates 
are obliged to seek any roof where they can find a shelter. 
It is believed a majority of these females are no better off, 
after having labored for years in a factory, than they were 
when they entered it; they usually are kept in debt to 
some store connected with or owned by the factory pro- 
prietors: the moral effect of their associations is better 
conceived than described. What respectable man would 
wish a daughter placed in such a state of vassalage, away 
from friends, away from home? Yet the daughters of re 
spectable men are obliged to place themselves in this situ 
ation; and far be it from me to impeach their virtue in the 
condition to which circumstance has forced them. 

We have seen, sir, how New Hampshire, a manufactur 
ing State, stands, when compared with her sister, Ver- 
mont, an agricultural State—what is the consequence’ 
She is deprived of at least twenty thousand of her most 
active population—yea, more than this—twenty thousand 
are taken from her agriculture; for, by so much as the 
manufacturing towns within her borders have been in 
creased, has her agricultural population suffered a propor- 
tionate decrease. The consequence is, that we have 
more cleared land than hands for its proper cultivation; 
that the price of lands has fallen; that agricultural capital, 
even when the soil is cultivated by the hands of its owners, 
will not yield a profit of three per cent.; and if cultivated 
iby hired service exclusively, will scarcely pay for the cul- 
tivation; that the price of houses and lands, except in or 
near some thriving village, is almost nominal. Docs a 
farmer wish to better his situation by going into some ma 

nufacturing employment’? He can scarcely realize a suff 

|cient outfit from the sale of his farm to doit. Ihave known 
some to leave their farms entirely unoccupied, for the pro: 

pect of better employment: others I have known to sell all 
|they possess; and, after employing themselves near som 
|factory, perhapsfin taking boarders, or in acting as menials 
a few years, return poor and pennyless, having contract- 
ed habits which, to the credit of our yeomanry be it spoken, 
few of them possess. 

To show you, sir, how much protection the tariff afford 
{to our farmers, I will enumerate some of the taxes the) 
| pay on articles of necessary consumption. Suppose a far- 
mer, with a family of ten persons; they will consume and 
wear out, at a random calculation, in a year, as by the fol- 
lowing table: 





TARIFF 1828. 
Tax. Iner’d. 
$3 70 $0 874 
9 00 2 25 


~~ 


TARIFF 1790. 
Tax. Iner’d. 
$0 15 $0 4 
4 50 1 


|200 Ibs. raw iron, 

|300 Ibs. brown sugar, 

20 yards woollen cloth 
under $1 minimum, 

10 do. $2 50 do. 

| 100 yds. coarse cottons, 

50 do. fine do. 

24 do. calico, 

24 do. gingham, 

| 501bs. coffee (act 1828) 


% 


00 
25 
OU 
OU 
92 
92 


50 


QO 2 
Uo 
Q 
U 


25 
81 
73 
VO 
48 
48 


624 


00 
| 25 
50 
50 
»”» 


9 


aa” 


2 
1 2 
1) 
1 
0 Uv 
0 
0 
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30 galls. molasses, (act 











1828, ) 30 O75 090 022 
4 Ibs. Hysontea, do, 160 0 40 128 0358 
8lbs. Souchong, do. 2 00 0 50 144 0 36 
20 yds. bombasin, 100 0O 25 042 010 
15 bush. salt (act 1828) 3 00 0 75 180 045 
6 galls. wine, instead 
of spirits, 300 075 150 0 S73}ii 
4 woollen blankets, 330 0 88 040 010} 
20 yards flannel, 450 1 124 050 0 12: 
Spices, 100 O25 =a oo 
24 lbs. raisins and cur- 
rants, 084 O 21 Goto. .0 69 
12 yards silks, say 180 045 045 Olt | 
China ware and porce- 
lain, 100 0O 25 0 624 015 
Tin ware, 050 O12 Free. 
12 yards linen, 150 0O 374 050 O 123! 
Glass ware, 200 050 050 0124 
Earthen and stone ware, 1 00 0 25 050 O 124 
Buttons, 0 50 0 123 O17 QO 4 
Leather, 400 100 100 025 
20 Ibs. steel, se Fe e373". & 4 


$82 13 $20 52 











$23 32 $5 67 | 


I have calculated the duty on the original cost, and add- 

ed an advance of twenty-five per cent. on that duty, as| 
the profits of the wholesale and retail dealer; for it should | 
be kept in mind that the dealers charge and receive as 
much advance on the duties paid to the Government, as| 
on the cost and charges. By this table, it will be see n} 
that the farmer pays on twenty -eight articles a tax of] 
$102 65, whereas, by the tariff of 1790, he would have to| 
pay on the same articles only $2899. ‘These twenty-| 
eight articles are selected from several hundred enume- 
rated articles on which duties are paid, many of which are} 
articles of necessity. It is believed, if some exceed, 
athers fall below the amount used and consumed by fa-| 
inilies that are able to pay for them. ‘To those in affluent} 
circumstances, the list would be much extended. 

Looking minutely into the tariff of duties, the consumer, | 
the man of limited income, is enabled to see what is other-| 
wise invisible—to see why, with all his efforts and _ his in-| 
dustry, he is continually becoming lessened in his means. 
ifthe farmer was required, when he purchased a new 
ploughshare, to count out and pay as a separate tax! 
eighty-seven and one-half cents; a crowbar, thirty -five| 
cents; a shovel, fifteen cents; a log chain, sixty cents; a cart} 
tire, two to three dollars; a set of harrow teeth, $1 50 to 
32; a yard of coarse woollen cloth, from one to two dollars; | 
for every pound of brown sugar, four cents; or, if the tax-| 
gatherer should go into the blacksmith’s, or other me- 
chanic’s shop, and demand another amount equal to the! 
first cost of all the iron and steel, or other raw material 
necessary to carry on his business, could it be suppose d| 
he would cheerfully bear this burden without compl: uint?| 
When the artisan should further consider that the effect! 
of this tax on the raw material directly tended to take | 
the business out of his own, and place it in the hands of | 
foreigners, who, not being taxed for the raw material, | 
could furnish the manufactured article much cheaper, 
a { he thank you that the tax was imposed on him, not 
for the pur pose of necessar y revenue, but for “protection ” ~ 

i he ive mentioned the article of brown sugar, which is 
but of recent produc tion in the United States, and i is now} 
produced only in quantities in the State of Louisiana an 1d | 
the Territory of Florida. In 1790, when the first cost of 
this article in the West India islands was probably three 
times as much as it now is, the duty was only one cent and 
one-half per pound; since 1816, it has been three cents 
per pound. It was raised at that time with the view to the} 
temporary encouragement of the Louisiana planters, who 


| were just commencing the business, and were investing 


land Eastern State S. 


their capital i in purchasing and clearing the lands, in buy- “ 
ing slav es, in erecting the houses ‘and necessary appe nd- 
ages. It is no secret in the Eastern States, that immense 
fortunes have been made by these planters in the course 
of a few years: the planters themselves have returned 
and told us so. The price of sugar has since fallen; and 
it is gravely urged that this fall of price has been a conse- 
quence of the protection furnished by the tariff. There 


| has been no tariff which has protected cotton for seve- 
jral years; and the price of cotton has been depressed 
equal to that of sugar. How does it happen, if the tariff 


on sugar is encouraging the growth of sugar in Louisiana 
and Flori da, that twice the quantity of foreign sugar was 


imported into the United States-in the year 1830, that was 


imported in the year preceding, as is shown by the re- 
turns reported from the Treasury Department? Sugar 
has become an article of consumption scarcely less ali- 
mentary than flour or rice: twenty years ago, in many 
places, foreign sugar was used as an article of luxury. It 
is of the first importance that it should come cheap to the 
consumer; and the consumer ought not to pay an extra 
tax for its protection, when it is produced in such abun- 
dance in so many places, where it isreadily exchanged for 
many of the agricultural produc ts of the Middle, Western, 
There is no conceivable reason why 
the small farmers and mechanics, the working men of the 
United States, should pay a tax of fifty per cent., with 
twenty-five cent. added as the profit of the vender, for the 
| protec tion of the rich planter of Louisiana. It has been 
{said that the people of the United States might afford to 
\hire all the slaves employed in the cultivation of sugar in 
Louisiana and Florida, at some one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars per annum a head, to do nothing, so they could be re- 
lieved from the tax on foreign sugar. 

The Senator from Kentucky complains of the ‘*scan- 
dalous violations” of the tariff law: he says, ‘* false in- 
voices are made as to woollens, and the classification into 
minimums is constantly eluded;”’ and inquires ** whether 


it be not practicable to arrest this ille ‘gitimate course of 


trade.”’? He complains that the v slustion $ is made in foreign 
countries, and says this kind of valuation is an anomaly— 
that ‘‘seven-eighths of the importation of woollens into 
the port of New York, where more is received than in all 
|the other ports of the Unite d States together,’ 
{hands of the foreigner. 


> are in the 
A committee of the late tariff 
convention chargt s these frauds on ** the American oppo- 
nents of the protective system, who (they say) have en- 
deavored to i nder that law as odious as possible; in which 
they have received material aid from those foreigners 
who are extensively engaged in importing from the agents 
. foreign manufacturers in this city,” viz. New York. 
Iam little disposed to bandy words with the American 
system advocates; but, so far as my knowledge ext nds. 
these gentlemen are much more engaged in purchasing, 
importing, and vending fore! gn woollens, than the oppo- 
nents of the high tariff. It is believed there is not in the 
city of Boston a dealer in woollens, interested in the large 
woollen manufactories, who does not sell more British than 
American cloths. Come this evil from what source it may, 
jit is an evil that must e xist whenever the tax on imports is 
so high as to be oppeessive. ‘lo the other calamities of the 
forcing system, we may add its demoralizing effect on the 
whole trading community. Such enormous duties as th 
tariff on w oollens imposes, furnish a strong temptation to an 
evasion of the laws by false swe arings and all the arts of 
the practised smuggler. The evasions at New York are 
not the worst feature in this odious business. Entire car- 
goes of British goo ds are imported by way. of the river 
St. Lawrence, for the purpose of be ing smugg 
United States; and I state what I do know, when I say that 
professed friends of the American system in my section of 
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the country are dee ply engaged in this Canada trade. I 
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know it, sir, because these men journey to and from Ca-)the whole interior frontier with a cordon of armed men, 
nada several times in a year, and because they hate and/and goods will come, as they were brought during the 


avoid custom-house officers quite as much as men of the 


embargo and war, from depots kept up at Halifax, St. 


same party hated and avoided custom-house officers du-| John’s, and St. Andrews; they will be there imported from 


ring the late war with Great Britain. 


England by American merchants, the professed friends of 


Permit me, sir, to read an extract from a letter I re-|the ‘system and the whole sytem,” and they will proba- 
ceived since I arrived here, dated December 7, 1831, from| bly find, as the same class of men found fifteen and twenty 
a member of the Legislature of New Hampshire, living) years ago, judges who will wrest the goods from the fangs 


in that part of the State bordering on the Canada line. 
** At the time our Legislature was in session last June, 


} 


| of your law: certain they will never wantable lawyers,ready 
to interpose legal quibbles to amerce in heavy damages those 


I did not even dream that a great part of the broadcloths| faithful officers who honestly aim'to execute the laws. 


I saw inthe stores, &c. were smuggled from Canada; but, 


Since 1 came into the Senate this morning, my attention 


° 7 . ~ ° | 2 reeterday lai wu 
sir, I have nodoubt of the fact; and from circumstances and| has been drawn to the memorial yesterday laid on yout 


facts daily coming to light, there is a gang of smugglers 


table of two hundred and seventy-six journeymen tailors 


who have been running goods through this country to| of Philadelphia—that city which is the very focus of the pro- 


Boston, Hartford, Concord, Portsmouth, Portland, &c. 
for eight or ten months past, and perhaps twice that 
length of time, and toa very considerable amount, as they 


| tective tariff. The facts and inferences of this memorial are 
| so apposite to my present object, that I must ask liberty to 
read a few paragraphs from it. And it should be recol 





convey three and four thousand dollars worth of cloths and] lected that these complaints come not from men who have 


nutmeg’ at a load, and frequently two and three loads have 
been know to pass this place in a night.” 

Another letter, subscribed by five gentlemen of veracity 
and respectability, living in a town more central in New 
Hampshire, under date of December 13, 1831, says: 


frequently been in the habit of memorializing Congress, 
but from laboring men, in humble life, who surciy ought 
not, on that account, to be turned off without a hearing! 

After giving a history of the rise and progress, from 
low to high duties, on woollen cloths, and the effects of 


‘** Every evidence short of absolute certainty is in our}these high duties in depressing their business, the memo- 
possession that smuggled goods are frequently, and to aj rialists say: 


large amount, carried through this village, by persons long 
since suspected, and now almost known to be engaged in 
that illicit traffic.” 

These letters, which furnish no new information to me, 
were written at a time when the winter sleighing had set 


‘‘ The facilities of smuggling ready made clothes, and 
the immense advantages resulting from it to those who can 
avail themselves of it, hold out temptations too strong to 
be resisted by the great bulk of the community; and many 
of us know the fact, that foreign made coats, and other 


in, affording facilities for rapid transport to and from Ca-| garments, are now worn by the former customers of our 


nada. As the whole frontier lies open, those who have 
long pursued this illegal trade know well how to avoid the 


few officers of the customs established at the different! 


points. It is believed that 
detected; and it has been confidently asserted and pub- 
lished, that insurance at the rate of fifteen per cent. on 
the original cost of the goods is readily procured against 


all risk of their arrest while on the w ay from Montreal | 
to the shelves of the woollen dealer in the United States. | 


The old offenders, who learned their trade during the 
war with Great Britain, in which they were then protected 
by some of the State authorities, in most instances prefer 


the ** protection” “which their own shrewdness and ma- | 


nagement will give their goods, rather than the ‘* protect- 
ing duty” of fifteen per cent. paid in the shape of insur. 


ance on smuggling. They are almost to a man strong 


advocates for the American system, as well they may be;! 


for under the ‘protection’ which this system affords 
them, a single trip to Montreal will put more ‘*moncy in 


employers, who have found agents of foreign tailors wil- 
ling to supply them ata trifle more than the European 
prices. A coat, which is here charged at $25, can be had 


. one . i. . > ae rs va are 
not one case ina hundred is|in London for $15, whilst one, for which our employers ar¢ 


lobliged to charge $35, can be had for £5 5, or $23 33. 
The facility and cheapness of an intercourse with Canada, 
|and the impossibility of closely watching the crews of ves- 
|sels and passengers who come from Europe, present 
insurmountable burriers to any efficient system for pre 
i venting smuggling; and we are fearful that, if the present 
high duties are persevered in, smuggling will be so well 
lestablished, that not even a reduction of duties to one-half 





| would be sufficient to break it up. ies 

| But itis not from smuggling alone that your petition- 
|ers anticipate an annual decrease of their business, unde 
\the present high rates of duty upon woollen cloths. Rea 
dy made clothing, of particular qualities, viz. that which 
is made of cloth upon which the highest rates of duty are 
charged, can be imported and sold, after paying the duty 


their purse,” at the expense of the Government and of|of fifty per cent., cheaper than it can be made in this coun- 


the honest manufacturer, than they would gain in a whole 
year from any honest calling. 


try. The inevitable effect of this must be, to lead to ex 
tensive importations of ready made clothing from Europe, 


Another method may be here mentioned of evasion of| where labor is cheaper, not only on account of the great 


duties. The gentlemen traders who have intercourse with 


Canada, at each journey they take, come out with one or 
more suits; pantaloons, vest, coat, surtout, and cloak, ready 
mad 

than a hundred dollars, and worth, when brought in, one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred dollars. Circular bills 
of prices, with directions how to take the measure, to 
be transmitted through the post office, and inviting or- 
ders, and engaging that entire suits of clothing shall be 
forwarded and delivered--yes, delivered, at the Montreal 
prices, have been seen in this city. 

Were it possible to do away the evils of fraudulent in- 
voices at New York, and secure the whole amount of duty 
at the real value; if the evil be as great as is represented 
by the friends of high duties, the channel of. fraud will 
inevitably take a worse dire 2s Ces 


4 ' Ww ( ollen goods 
will then come direc 


' 
yrovinces by water; 
and armed men will be unable keep them out. Line 


e, costing, for a full suit of the best broadcloth, less} 


5 
competition amongst laborers, but on account of the very 


low prices at which the laborers are enabled to clotlic 
themselves and families. 

‘In thus representing our grievances, we cannot avoid 
bringing into view of your honorable bodies the condition 
of a very extensive and worthy class, who, from their sex, 
are prevented from addressing you. We mean the tailor 
esses of our city, who perform the light work of the trade 
|For several years past, this extensive class of females 
jhave felt the injury resulting from diminished employ 
|ment, and are now in a state of extreme suffering in con 
sequence thereof. 

**'The price of cloth is kept up by the high duties, so 
as to diminish the number of garments which people can 
jafford to wear, or to oblige families whose means are li- 
mited to make them up themselves, and thus deprive of a 
job the tailoresses who would otherwise have been em- 
ployed. The effect of high prices upon the demand fo: 
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the authority of one of our principal merchant tailors, 
who has carried on business in this city for upwards of forty 
years, that, between the years 1790 and 1797, when a 
fashionable coat was furnished at 18 to 19 dollars, that 
class of customers who now purchase one or two coats in 
a year, used then to purchase from two to four; and 
there cannot be a doubt that a reduction of the duties upon 
every species of woollen manufacture would greatly in- 
crease the demand for the labor of journeymen tailors and 
tailoresses, and, at the same time, benefit all classes, by 
diminishing the price of. clothing. , 

**In conclusion, your petitioners are fully convinced 
that a perseverance inthe present policy will make their 
condition worse and worse; and they respectfully solicit 
your honorable bodies to take their case into serious consi- 
deration, and reduce the duty to the rate at which it stood 
by the law of 1816, that is, twenty-five per cent. ad valo- 
rem upon woollen cloths.” 

The course of my remarks has led to a digression from 
the direct point at issue, which was, that the tariff laws of 
1824 and 1828 had been of no essential benefit to manu- 
factures. 

if it be contended that the present flourishing state of 
manufactures is owing to the protection of these tariff 
laws, | answer that the articles produced in this country, 
which have been protected by the lowest duties, are at 
this time in quite as flourishing and prosperous condition 
as those which have had the protection of the highest du- 
ties. Take the following, all of which are taxed at a duty 
of 30 per cent., and under, down to 124, viz. buttons, 
hats, cabinet wares, manufactures of wood, clocks, manu- 
factures of brass, brass in plates, earthen and stone wares, 
gold and silver watches, looking glasses, glass knobs, gilt 
wares, jewelry and paste work, leather, manufactures of 
brass, copper, iron, led, pewter, steel, and tin, not other- 
wise enumerated, millinery of every kind, ready made, 
nitre, spermaceti oil, whale oil, ochre, painters’ colors, 
printing types, quills, saddles and bridles, silk shoes, lea- 
ther shoes, snuifs, silks, cotton stockings, twine. The 
duties on these articles range, as I have said, from 30 
down to 124 per cent. Many of them are successfully 

















































fore high duties existed. If the duties were prospec- 
tively reduced on all of them down to 20, 15, and 10 per 
cent., itis my firm belief—and this belief is confirmed by 
past experience--that the domestic manufacture would 
not at all be interfered with by foreign competition. 

As a contrast to the foregoing comparatively moderate 
duties, let us turn to the duties on iron in an unmanufac- 
tured state, taxed more than one hundred per cent.; on 
wool, and manufactures of wool, taxed from fifty to 
more than two hundred per cent., and see what are 
already, and what inevitably must be, the effects of the 
enormous duties imposed for their protection—rather 
should I have said for their destruction. 

















unequal, unjust operation of the present tariff system,” 
compiled by a committee appointed at the Free Trade 
Convention ‘lately held at Philadelphia. 

And first as to the iron duty. After mentioning that 
iron was manufactured in this country previous to the re-| 










mestic supply, more than 7,000 tons annually for export- 
ation, the e xposition procee ds : 

‘In the year 1784, before duti ies were hardly known 
on imports, the annual production of iron in the United | 
States was extending vigorously. According to Mr. Coxe, 
in his View of the U nited States, publi shed i in 1794, there 


ginia made 
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above 5, 


300 tons of iron; in Pennsylvania | 







slitting and rolling mills, that cut and rolled 1,500 
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clothing is well known to our profession. We have it upon| 


{well known, yielded fair and liberal profits. 


manufactured in this country, and have been for years, be-| 


I take the facts| 
and illustrations principally from an ‘* exposition of the | 


volution, in large quantitie s, furnishing, besides the do-| 


were, in Massachusetts alone, seve nty-six iron works; Vir- | 


were sixteen furns ices and thirty-seven large forg« 8, | 
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tons of iron; in New Jersey there 1 were seventy-nine forges 
and eight furnaces; and in Maryland, and most of the 
other States, iron works were very numerous, although 
the details were not so well known. Mr. Coxe estimated 
the quantity of iron then consumed in nails and spikes at 
4,000,000 pounds, of which 1,800,000 only were imported, 
the remainder being made at home.” 

Having no authentic account from 1794 to 1810, when 
the marshals were directed, while taking the census, to 
take also an account of the manufacturing establishments, 
these returns, although imperfect, are next given in the 
exposition: 

** According to these returns, there were in the United 
States, in the year 1810, one hundred and fifty-three iron 
furnaces, and three hundred and thirty forges; the former 
making 53,908 tons of metal, and the latter 24,541 tons 
of bar iron. As it required 36,811 tons of pig metal, or 
one-third-more, to make the 24,541 tons of bar iron, there 
would only remain 17,697 tons of pigs and castings; in 
other words, the actual production of iron, both wrought 
and cast, was 42,238 tons. The duties imposed on all 
descriptions of imported iron, up to the year 1810, had 
not got beyond fifteen per cent. ad valorem, with the 
exception of the two and a half per cent. duty, known as 
the Mediterranean fund, which continued during, and for 
some time subsequent to, the war with Tripoli. This 
increase of duties had been progressive. The act of July 
4, 1789, commenced with seven and a half per cent. ad 
valorem, at which it remained until 1792; it was then in- 
creased to ten per cent. al valorem. Under this scale of 
revenue duties, the manufacture of American iron had 
grown up to the extent stated; and the capital employed 
in the establishments necessary for its production, it is 
Some of the 
largest fortunes in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and New Jer- 
sey, were acquired by iron masters during this period.” 

The exposition then goes on to give various estimates Be 
of the quantity of iron manufactured at the present time, 4 
and presents, as nearest the truth, the following: 

«* The author of the article ‘Iron,’ in the Encyclopzdia 
| Americana, published during the present year, expressly 
states that ‘the total annual production of this meta! in the 
United States cannot be estimated beyond 50,000 tons.’ ” 

Noticing still further the testimony made by the iron 
masters, before a committee of Congress, in 1828, the 
exposition says: 

‘* Have we not then 





a right to infer from _ analysis 


of the testimony of these iron masters, that, so far from 
there having been any very great increase in the annual a 
production of iron, from the year 1818 to the year 1828, ia 
jit is quite doubtful whether as much iron of eve ‘ry descrip- ‘Ba 
tion was manufactured during the latter as the former od 

| period” 

| 


The exposition proceeds: 

‘© What better evidence then can be produced, than I 
ithe statement just given of the unequal and oppre ssive ; 
joperation of the present high duty on raw iron, when i 
|compared with that imposed on the importation of the 

various foreign manufactures of the same metal. The ; 
jeffect of this part of the tariff system of protection has i 
been to almost put a stop to all further competition be- : 
\tween the domestic and foreign manufactures of har dwa 

and ironmongery, and to cause many other articles of iron 

which had pre viously thereto been made at home by our 

| smiths, to be manufactured abroad; and, instead of encou 
jraging and protecting this important branch of domest 





|} industry, has retarded the fair and natural growth of every : 
branch of the smithing business, diminished a ( arr 
ment, and reduced the w ages and profits of the val ! 
class of the American artisans actually ¢ cant n, and de- i 
pendent on it for their support.” 
Referring to the petition of the blacksmiths to Congress, 


at the three last the author sav 


ess ions, 
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$ Their last memor al is referred t to as containing a most| | of a claim for bounties or “protection of any kind; their 
able and conclusive exposition of both the folly and! enterprise and industry, according to their own theory 
iniquity of those provisions of the tariffs of 1816, 1824, and/ require no stimulus from the Legislature to quicken their 
1828, which relate to iron and its manufactures. The) development, and give them permanence and stability. 
statements and reasonings of this document have not been! They can have no foreign competitors in the markets of 
met or refuted by the iron masters in their memorial to) the interior; and to bring their raw iron into the markets 
Congress, intended as a reply to it; and, in our opinion, | lof the seaboard, requires much greater duties than even 
cannot be answered.” |the exorbitant ones now imposed, if such high duties 
The Senator from New Jersey, however, has attempted} could ever prove more than nominal. 
an answer, which, I must confess, was not very clearto| ‘* The taxes now imposed on the American people, as 
me. When the smiths in England can procure as much| consumers of iron, although apparently inconsiderable in 
iron for $22 22, as will cost the American smiths $90;\reference to each individual, amount to more than four 
and when a ton of fryingpans can be imported from Eng-| millions of dollars per annum. This is undoubtedly a 
land for $96 24, while a ton of sheetiron from which they | heavy burden; but it is not the only evil it inflicts. The 
are made, in consequence of the duty, cannot be imported | tax, at the same time, prevents the American smith, or 
for less than $155, it must be a sinister argument which| other worker in iron, from extending his business and in 
can prove that the tariff protects American blacksmiths. | creasing his wages and profits, and denies him the oppor 
The argument of the Senator is best answered by the| tunity of a fair and equal competition with his foreign 
memorial of merchants, manufacturers, &c. of Boston, l vivalat Birmingham or Sheffield; for it deprives the former 
signed by an honorable Senator from Massachusetts, and|of the cheap raw material, exclusively possessed by the 
supported by him in a speech in Faneuil Hall, in the year] latter,and by means of which the American workman could 
1820. That memorial says: | supply his own market on the same if not better terms 
** The impost on iron is ps articularly injurious to indus-| By throwing the market open to foreign competition, 
try. The article is required for the machines of manu- the consumption of iron would certainly be doubled, per- 
factures themselves, for all the implements of agriculture, | haps quadrupled, give employment to one hundred and 
all the tools of the mechanic arts, and for nails, of which |} fifty thousand blacksmiths, the class of artisans always 
6,000 tons are annually made, and chiefly from foreign | most wanted, either in peace or war, in every country, 
iron, and which are one of the very few of our manufac- | and, if done by the hand, transfer the labor now perfor med 
tures now exported. A far greater number of men are | by fifty thousand British smiths to our own fellow-citizens 


now employ ed‘in converting this material into articles of|in American w orkshops. For such is the disproporti on of 


use, than in extracting it from the ore; and surely the| 
interests of the many ought not to be sac rifice d by that of 
the few.” 

Since 1820, (says an eminent merchant of Boston, ) the 
ratio of taxation by the increase of duty, and fall of iron 
abroad, has been nearly double. 

L will now continue the quotations from the exposition. 
Alluding to the coking process of manufacturing iron in 
England, for which charcoal only is a substitute in this 
country, it requiring one hundred and twenty acres of 
woodland to produce the same iron here, that in England, 
by the coking process, may be obtained from less than 
half an acre of Staffordshire main coal, the author says: 


‘It is not possible, therefore, by the present mode of 


smelting iron, by charcoal and the hammer, to obtain the 
supply of iron required by the United States:” 

‘* The old process of c -harcoal, and the hammer, is the 
only one known, and the most perfect indifference hes 
prevailed with regard to every improvement; and we have 
the evidence of the iron masters themselves, of their unwil- 
lingness to enter into competition with any economical or 
more perfect form of makings iron, in their recent opposi- 


tion toa company about to be formed in Pennsylvania to} 


make iron by the coking process, It may, with per fecttruth, 
be asserted that the tariffs of 1824 and 1828, so far from 
improving the manufacture of iron in the United States, 
have only had the effect, by removing further competi- 
tion, of deadening i inve ntion, discouraging ingenuity, and 
actually leaving the American iron masters far behind their 


European brethre n in the same branch of industry. As} 
long as they are secured in the partial poea ssion of the | 


same market, they will make no further efforts, but con- 
tinue the samé rude and imperfect mac hine ry and process, 
which have been wholly abandoned in E ngland. In a 
word, if it be intended to advance as well as protect Ame- 
rican indust ry, restrictions and impositic ms on imported 
foreign iron must be given up. 

In relation to the iron masters of the interior, the same 
author, after remarking that the cost of transportation 
from the seaboard to Pi tsburg is more than two hundred | 
per cent. on the first cost of iron imported from Great | 
Britain, says: 


‘*« The iron masters of the interior have not the shadow 


ithe duty or imported hardware, in comparison with that 
| impose d on raw ae as we have already remarked, that 
the tariff acts of the United States afford bounties sufficient 
jactually to give employment to the above mentioned num- 
iber of smiths in Britain, instead of the same number of 
| American citizens. 

| ** Such is the ridiculous effect of the present adjustment 
lof the duty between hardware and bar iron,that many 
descriptions of hardware, subject to the duty of twenty- 

five per cent. ad valorem, are actually imported at a lower 
|cost than the price of the raw iron from which the sam« 
jarticles are manufactured.” 

‘‘If the present duties be not speedily reduced, horse 
shoes and every other article, manufactured in whole or in 
part, not specified in the tarifflaws, will,one after the other, 
be introduced. The blades of knives and prongs of forks 
jare actually forged in England, and imported to be finished 
here; keys to have the wards cutout and finishe d, and parts 
lof shovels, &c. Wheel tire can be imported for forty- 
| four dollars and seventeen cents a ton, whilst the bar iron 
| of which it is made costs, in this market, from eighty t 
| ninety dollars a ton. A ton of imported knitting needk 
costs two hundred and forty-six dollars and thirty-seve n 
cents; aton of the wire from which they are made, duty 
included, three hundred and eighty-nine dollars.” 

To show that the manufacture of iron may be succes 
fully pursued without the aid of heavy duties, I read from 
| this exposition again: 

‘** Extensive iron works, for castings of all descriptions, 
have been in uninterrupted and successful operation «| 
Trois Rivi¢res, and other placesin Lower Canada, for up- 
wards of a hundred years. Within the lastten years, 
and near Long Point, on the shore of Lake Erie, in U| 
per Canada, American emigrants, from the State of New 
York, have erected large furnaces that make pig iron, 
stoves, machinery, and hollow ware. ‘These castings, \ 
are informed by one of the proprietors of these establis! 
ments, amounted, during the last year, (1831,) to the sul 
of thirty thousand dollars, and yield a handsome prolit, 
although the duty on Pig and bar iron, imported into th: 
province from Britain, is only seven and a half per « 
tad valorem, according to the Quebec table of duti 
lying before us.” 
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Take, on the contrary, another foreign sample, as the |wears three times as much as the English laborer or me- 
effect of high duties, furnished by a Boston merchant, as|chanic pays—such cloth as retails from two dollars and 
extracted from the Edinburgh Review: fifty cents to three dollars and fifty cents per yard; and at 

**In 1790, the duty on the importation of foreign iron|the same rate on cloths which cost from four dollars to 
into France was two francs twenty centimes per quintal of | four dollars and fifty cents. That the cloths called drabs, 
two hundred and twenty pounds, equal to about four dol-|none of which are made in this country, costing in Eng- 
lars per ton. In 1814, it was raised, for the purpose of pro-|land two shillings and six pence per yard, are here raised 
tecting the iron masters against the cheaper foreign iron, |by retail to one dollar and seventy cents and one dollar 
to fifteen francs per quintal, or about thirty dollars per |and eighty-seven cents per yard. That, under the tWo dol- 
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ton. This not being sufficient to secure the iron masters |lars and fifty cents minimum, cloths which the English con- 
a monopoly of home market, it was again raised, in 1822, lsumer procures at two dollars and fifty cents per yard, are 
to twenty-five francs the quintal; thus carrying the duty here sold for six dollars and six dollars and fifty cents per 


up to fifty dollars a ton. ‘These excessive duties, granted 
in quick succession, having raised the prices of iron at 
home, and reduced the importation of foreign iron, natu- 
rally attracted a great deal of capital to the iron trade, and 
occasioned a rapid extension. . ° . Not- 
withstanding this immense duty, some foreign iron still 
continued to be imported, thus evincing that the protect- 
ing duty, high as it was, operated entirely as a tax on the 
consumers of the home made iron. An annual premium 
of one hundred and twelve and a half dollars per head 
was paid by the nation, to keep eighty thousand men em- 
ployed, not for their benefit, (since they received no more 
wages than the average price of labor, which they would 
have obtained in any other occupation, ) but, as with us, 
for the purpose of forcing an unprofitable business.” 

** With all this encouragement, however, to:the iron busi- 


yard, and large importations of these are made—the whole 
production scarcely being sufficient to supply the wants of 
the inhabitants of one of our principal cities. That the 
cloths denominated ‘‘fine cloths,” and which are sold at 
from six to eight dollars per yard—very small quantities of 
which are manufactured in the United States--pay, in the 
shape of a bounty to the American manufacturer, at the 
rate of eighty to ninety-five percent. But that of the finer 
cloths, costing higher than eighteen shillings and sixpence, 
the maximum of the two dollars and fifty cents minimum, 
and charged under the four dollar minimum, only a few 
hundred pieces are imported, and none are made here at 
these prices; and that no cloths are imported which cost 
higher prices than those which render them chargeable 
with duties under the four dollar minimum. 

He shows, that, on the article of flannels, which it is of 


ness in France, it was, in 1830, in a very depressed state; | vast importance that consumers should obtain at the least 
partly owing to the increased price of fuel in the iron dis- | possible price, the operation of the tariff of 1828 has been 
tricts, and partly to that over-production and bad manage- jpeculiarly severe; that this duty, amounting to a prohibi- 


ment commonly attendant upon a branch of business forced 
by prohibitions and bounties: and, according to the evi- 
dence taken before a commission of inquiry, the produc- 
tion of iron was not more profitable than it had been un- 
der a protecting duty of about half what it then enjoyed.’ 

So much, Mr. President, for the protection which the 
high tariff affords to the important article of iron. I will 
now exhibit a few further illustrations, to show what has 
been, and what will be, the effect of the enormously high 
duty upon woollens. 

From the exposition of Mr. Lee, of Boston, one of the 
most intelligent merchants in the United States, permit me 
to read a few extracts. He says— 

**The duty on woollens under the act of 1789 was five 
per cent. It was subsequently advanced to seven, to 
twelve and a half, and, during the war, to ‘twenty-seven 
and a half per cent. wholly, however, for revenue, and 
for noother purpose. In 1816, on the adjustment of the 
various Claims that were put forward by those who had in- 
terests which had grown up under the war prices, it was 
thought just to give to the manufacturers of woollens 
twenty-five per cent., to fall, however, in three years to 
twenty per cent. But, before that period expired, a 
further time of seven years was allowed for a reduction 
of the duty to twenty per cent., and, during that interval, 
the act of 1824 was passed, by which the duty was raised 
to thirty-three and a third per cent. 

‘** The manufacturers, not content with this duty, which, 
added to the common importing charges, gave them a pro- 
tection against the foreign fabric of at least fifty-five per 
cent., again demanded more duties, which they obtained 
by the act of 1828, granting them rates of forty-five to 
one hundred and fifty per cent., and raising generally on 
the articles in proportion to their coarseness; thus taxing 
the people, not in proportion to their wealth, but to their 
want of it--one of the most prominent features of what is 
denominated the American system.” 

rhe author of the exposition, from which I have be- 
fore quoted, goes into an elaborate discussion of the ef- 
s 
it 
i 


le shows that the laborer or mechanic, residing in the in- 
, § 








tion, makes the article here cost twice and three times as 
much asit costsin England; and that the coarser flannels pay 
the higher duties. He shows that baizes, also under prohibi- 
tion,are so little manufactured in this country as to be almost 
out of use, costing three times as much as they are sold 
for in England, other articles being substituted for them. 

As to the effect of the duty on carpeting, forty cents 
per square yard of the common kind, amounting almost 
to a prohibition, he shows the duty on coarse wool to be 
so exorbitant, that the domestic manufacturer has been 
unable, even with a protection of one hundred per cent. 
to furnish any substitute. That what of this article is 
here produced, is made either of the coarse wool of South 
America, or from yarn imported from England already 
dyed and prepared for weaving; and that this weaving, 
which is almost exclusively performed by workmen from 
foreign countries, is all that gives it a claim to the title of 
American goods. 

The writer says: 

**Considering that nine-tenths of the people of the 
United States are ignorant of the real duties levied by the 
present tariff, and that none but practical men can be sup- 
posed to have accurate knowledge upon the subject, inas- 
much as no higher rate of duty than forty-five cent. ad 
valorem is apparent upon the face of a law which exacts 
two hundred per cent. duty, we can feel no hesitation in 
pronouncing the system of minimum valuation to be a com- 
plete deception upon the people of the United States, in 
reference to the real amount of duties they are obliged to 
pay upon their woollen clothing. 

‘* We have vainly attempted, by means of hotbed pro- 
tection, to compensate for the disadvantages of a sparse 
population, high price of labor, want of skillin our opera- 
tives, and want of local concentration of the manufactories; 
and, above all, we have committed an error before un- 
heard of in manufacturing countries, viz. the imposition 
of enormous duties on raw materials. In England, wool 
is admitted from foreign countries at a duty of about two 
cents per pound; our duty upon foreign wool is, in some 


-ct of the minimums of the tariff of 1828 on woollens. |instances, above thirty cents per pound.” 


Yet, sir, with thishigh duty upon wool, the manufac- 


. e . ® * on . r “+ he aT 
erior in this country, pays for the coarser cloth which he | turers have, during the last six months, imported that arti 
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cle in such quantities as has caused a reduction of the 
prices of American wool twenty-five per cent. in the hands 
of the purchasers and owners. 

_ Nothing (says the author just quoted) is more perni- 
cious to manufactures than high duties upon the raw ma- 
terials they consume; and American manufactures have 
suffered deeply from this cause almost ever since the com- 
mencement of the restrictive system.” 

** As an evidence of the preceding positions, we need 
only advert to the well known fact, that such of our manu- 
factures as have been the least encouraged by duties, and 
have also enjoyed to a great extent the privileges of un- 
taxed raw materials, have uniformly been most prosperous 
and least affected by change, while those which have been 
forced into existence by high duties, and have been obliged 
to use raw materials rendered dear by taxation, have al- 
ways been subject to the greatest losses and fluctuations. 

**The numerious manufactures which existed in great 
abundance in and about the city of Philadelphia, long be- 
fore the rise of the American system, may be cited as ex- 
amples of natural manufactures.” 

I might add the extensive manufacture of shoes at Lynn, 
Massachusetts, which has flourished for nearly half a cen- 
tury, and which never knocked at the doors of Congress 
for *‘ more protection.” 

** We may enumerate the various manufactures of iron, 
tin, copper, brass, and pewter; those of wood, such as 
coaches, carts, {chaises, dearborn wagons,] wheelbarrows, 
cabinet ware, chairs, [pails, and other wooden vessels;} lea- 
ther and its manufactures; umbrellas, [paper, books, print- 
ing types, stereotype plates, ] &c., the duty on none of which 
has ever been higher then thirty per cent. Most of these 
grew into existence as investments of capital naturally pro- 
fitable, without the aid of bounties or protection. On 
the other hand, those manufactures which have been pre- 


maturely forced upon the country by continued and in-f 


creasing tariffs, have been subjected to the most distressing 
uncertainties and fluctuations.” 

**It must be borne in mind, however, that the manu- 
facture of cotton commenced in this country under a five 
percent. duty—that it steadily progressed, and yielded 
sufficient profits to the manufacturers, to enable them to 
amass large fortunes under a rate of duty never exceeding 
fifteen per cent., and it would unquestionably have con- 
tinued to progress in such fabrics as were the best adapted 
to our powers of production, if the duty had never ex- 
ceeded that amount.” 

‘* It is acommon artifice of the advocates of high duties, 
to sum up the entire amount of the domestic manufactures 
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to take from the former (the wool grower) their share 
of its expected profits. By means of combined efforts, 
or of individual exertions, immense amounts of foreign 
wool have been brought into the United States with 
in the last two years; and the manufacturers, not con- 
tent even with this palpable violation of the spirit of 
the American system, have had recourse to other mea- 
sures still more prejudicial to the rights and interests of 
the wool grower. They discovered that by importing 
woollen yarn, which is admitted into this country at a 
duty of thirty-three per cent., whilst the duty upon raw 
wool is four cents per pound, and fifty per cent. upon 
the valuation, they could not only procure foreign wool, 
in this shape, upon lower terms than they could obtain 
either the American or the foreign wool in its raw state, 
but, by thus importing it, they would thereby avail them 
selves of the cheapness of English spinning, and the 
superior cheapness and excellency of the English dyes, 
whilst, under the provisions of our ill arranged tariff, 
they would be permitted to exact as high a price from 
the consumer for this semi-foreign fabric, as though it 
were really a commodity of American origin.” 

‘* The fall in the price of wool, which has taken place 
within six months past, amounts to about twenty-five per 
cent., and the article is dull at the present nominal prices, 
the market being glutted, and few sales taking place.” 

Millions of wool have been imported; and the specula- 
tors in wool have been bitten enough to equal all their 
gains of the previous year. 

In reference to this importation of foreign yarns, I arn 
myselfa witness. Visiting, about a year ago, an extensive 
carpet factory, I was astonished, on inquiry, to find that 
the material used was spun, colored, and prepared in, and 
imported from, England, and that the workmen employed 
in weaving were all foreigners, a stout, able-bodied man 
being able to earn in the severe labor of weaving Brussels 
carpeting, which requires a skill and care uncommon to 
most manufactures, seventy-five cents to a dollar a day. 

So much, Mr. President, for the tariff protection of 
woollens and wool. I might go on, and show the del 
terious effect on domestic industry of the high duties on 
hemp and cordage. The duty and charges on a ton ol 
Russian hemp amount to one hundred and twenty-eight 
dollars—a sum greater than the first cost of purchase 
Russia. This duty has been raised since 1789, fromtwely 
dollars a ton to sixty dollarsaton. But ‘* Russian cord 
age, (a manufactured article, ) subject to the present duty 
of four cents for tarred, and five cents for untarred, can 
be imported and sold, without loss, at ten cents per |b.- 


of the United States, asserting that the whole of them owe| being near one cent per pound less than the raw material 
their existence and continued support to the restrictive} costs the manufacturer, under the present duty of sixty 
system, and by this means to endeavor to alarm the peo-| dollars per ton.” 


ple by the idea that the whole of the manufacturing in- 


dustry of the country is dependent upon the high duties| 


for support, and would cease with their repeal: whereas| 
the truth is, according to what we have already shown, | 
that most of them had a vigorous existence before the] 
enactment of the protective tariffs, and are now injured} 
and stinted in their real growth and prosperity by the 
high duties on raw materials, and the increased expense of 
living, to which all artisans engaged in manufactures are | 
subject, in consequence of the foreign articles they con-| 
sume being so enormously taxed.” | 

‘The farmers, who grow wool, will be astonished that! 
the manufacturers now complain they are deprived of a! 
part of the protection they are supposed to enjoy under | 
the present high tariff, by the high duty levied on the| 
raw material, which composes the fabrics th« y manufac- | 
ture. ‘**It must be remembered that the duty upon wool | 
forms no less a part of the great ‘ American system,’ | 
than the duty upon cloth.” | 


. . > . . . 
‘* But no sooner had the law taken effect, than the lat-| sively in commerce, and is the owner of ships 


ter (the manufacturer) immediately devised measures 


What must be the consequence of this enormous t 
on the raw material’ Will it not be the destruction of 
the home market for the growers of hemp?’ ‘** Russ 
cordage has, already, toa considerable extent, supplied 
the place of the manufactured article; and our ships en 
gaged in foreign trade to all parts of the world, can at 
do procure supplies abroad, at cheaper rates than in t! 
United States.” 

The effect of the high duty on raw hemp has been the 
prostration of those numerous cordage and rope mani 
factories which plied so busily and so profitably twenty-five 
and thirty years since, in the vicinity of all our comme! 
cial towns. 

A wealthy gentleman of the State in which I resi 
no ; an ** American system,” advocate, because he 0\ 
some fifty to seventy-five thousand dollars in a wor 
factory, and one of the meeting of some forty or fifty p« 
sons which elected delegates to represent the whole Stat 
the Tariff Convention of New York, is also engaged ext 

His 
for American manufactures, which is new-born, and | 
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back only to the time when he subscribed for his manufac-| the embargo, and liberating our seamen, and giving, 
turing stock; his desire to protect American industry, may through the American consul general, assurances to our 
be estimated from the fact, that he has, during the last| Government that they desired to renew their former 
year, imported from the north of Europe the manufactur-| amity and friendship with the United States.” This 
ed cordage necessary to fit out his ships; and this, too, | George Logan, who was afterwards, from 1801 to 1807, 
when the laborers who have obtained a livelihood in the| a member of this Senate, was the advocate for an entire 
manufacture of cord.ge, living in his place, are thrown} free trade system. Ina series of numbers addressed to 
out of employ. Instances are known, where ships, own-|the farmers of the United States, and published in the 
ed by advocates of the American system, go to sea with! year 1791, he holds the following language: 
old tackle and cables, and return with two, and sometiines;  « Every unprejudiced citizen must allow that the total 
three, spare sets of cables—-evading entirely the Govern-| freedom of commerce, without any restriction whatever, 
ment duties on these articles. will be one of the principal means of promoting the 
By the facts-and illustrations which I have presented, in! prosperity of-our country. In this great question you 
the main having relation to three principal articles, to wit, | should take a decided part; and as you wish to support the 
iron, woollens, and hemp, and claimed to be protected by} genéral interests of the community, you should exert 
the American system, I flatter myself I have succeeded in| yourselves to expose and suppress the false principles of 
establishing the position that the tariff laws of 1824 and| those men who wish to make their fortunes by monopoly 
1828 are not, and have not been, of essential benefit to| and intrigue; and whose projects of opulence are ever 
American manufactures and American industry. founded upon the ruin of the people.” 
And what does the resolution of the Senator from Ken-| Again, he says: 
tucky propose, but drawing closer the cord of restriction’?| «*You can gain no possible advantage from indirect 
What does it propose but the destruction instead of the| taxes upon articles of consumption; but, on the contrary, 
encouragement of American industry? He would raise} must suffer a very considerable loss. ‘The mechanic, the 
eighteen millions of revenue after the public debt is dis-| manufacturer, the merchant, and every other class of citi- 
charged, when not more than ten, and at most twelve, zens to whom you have occasion to pay wages, will make 
millions are wanted to defray all proper expenses of the|their charges in proportion to the duties they pay to the 
Government; he would continue the present high duties}Government. All such expenses being deducted from 
on iron, cottons, woollens, and hemp; he would not abate | the gross product of your farms, must diminish that sur- 
a whit of the tax on salt, brown sugar, and other neces-| plus which constitutes your wealth, and in proportion to 
sary articles; he would take off the entire tax from many | which you should pay a revenue to the State for protec- 
articles of husbandry which the rich man consumes, on the|tion. Such changes may become so great as to eat up 
absurd and mistaken theory that high duties will make|the whole product of your industry, particularly where 
cheap goods. the soil is not always rich and fertile. In this situation 
What do the advocates of the ‘‘system’’ expect will be| you may be regarded as slaves to support the pageantry 
the result, should their proposition become a law? If it! of Government, but cannot be esteemed freemen ac- 
affords the “protection” they anticipate, would not its! quiring property for yourselves.” 
effect be to deprive the Government of all revenue, inas-| «An unjust and oppressive tax may be acquired from 
much as, if it shall protect,'it must shut out all articles on|a free people without much difficulty, by laying a duty 
which revenue depends? Such, however, will not be its|or excise upon articles of consumption; in which case, 
effect. The revenue still derived will be at first undoubt-| the purchaser thinks he is only paying the price of the 
edly greater than the gentleman’s calculation; industry | commodity, whilst in fact he is paying a heavy tax. Such 
of all kinds, even the manufactures themselves, will bela system of deception may be well calculated for an 
prostrated; commerce will suffer, and a general stagna-| aristocracy, where a few haughty and deluded men are 
tion will ensue, till, last of all, the sources of revenue] in the habit of violating the rights of their fellow-citizens, 
itself will be exhausted. and hold themselves unaccountable for the expenditure 
It is said that the system of protection which the reso-| of the public revenue. But is it safe fora republic of 
lution proposes~-rather should I say a system of destruc-| freemen to be indifferent with respect to their finances?” 
tion——is as old as the Government itself; that it is notonly} This is the language of one of the sages of Pennsyl- 
the system adopted by all other enlightened nations, but} vania to the farmers of that patriotic State. Can it be 
that it is the system of Washington. possible she has forgotten it? Yet it seems a different 
It is true, sir, that in the early days of the constitution] policy of revenue was adopted by the Government. They 
there was a difference of opinion between the statesmen|did resort to duties on imports; they took up with what 
of that time as to the manner in which the public revenue] the friends of a high tariff call the ‘‘ protective system.” 
should be collected. The most democratic part of the com-| Was it such as is now contended for’ If so, its little fin- 
munity contended for free and unrestricted trade with all| ger is heavier than its parent’s loins; if so, it was but a 
nations in amity with the United States, and that the re-|chastisement with whips, and its successor does indeed 
venue should be collected by a direct tax on estates. Had|lay on with scorpions. There was no duty laid by Wash- 
this system been adopted, every one must admit the public] ington, either in 1790 or 1794, that was laid for protec- 
burdens would have been more just and equal than they} tion, as contended for by the friends of the resolution on 
now are. Among the champions for this free trade sys-| your table. The duty on iron was then five per cent.; it 
tem was George Logan, of Pennsylvania, the man, who, | is now one hundred percent. The duty on woollens was 
when *‘*the public mind being much agitated on account| then five per cent.; it is now from fifty to two hundred 
of the French revolution, and the violent ascendancy of| per cent. Wool manufactured was then free of duty; 
party spirit, and ,the nation standing on the brink of war} it is now taxed one hundred per cent. The duty on cot- 
with France, embarked for that country in June, 1798, | ton cloths was then five per cent; it isnow more than one 
in order to try to prevent such an issue. For this step, | hundred per cent. 
\Say the authors of the Encyclopedia Americana, ) he was| Sir, the protection to American industry, afforded by 
denounced as a parricide to his country, and loaded with| the policy of Washington’s administration, was not such a 
the utmost abuse. But he succeeded in his intentions;”| protection as is contemplated by the resolution on the 
he succeeded, after the Government agents had failed, and} table; nor even such a protection as the present tariff laws 
left the country, “in convincing the Directory of the|intend to extend. Why, sir, the strongest enemies of the 
impolicy of the measures pursued by France towards| present tariff would compound for a tariff that should im- 
this country, and finally obtained a decree raising | pose twice the amount of dutiesimposed by the tariffof 1790, 
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Sir, I will not deny that it has ever been the satis of 
our Government to protect domestic manufactures; but I 
do deny that it ever was the policy of Washington, of the 
first Adams, of Jefferson, or Madison, to afford a greater 
protection to any manufacturing interests than the legiti- 
mate purposes of revenue afforded. This, as I trust I 
have shown, was enough; it was the best protection ever 
afforded under this Government. Whether, if you go 
beyond this, it be constitutional or unconstitutional, it is 
impolitic, unjust, and unwise. 

The extraordinary spectacle is now presented by the 
friends of the ‘‘ American system,” of grave arguments ad- 
dressed to the American people, intended to convince them 
that the reduction of the tax of twenty-five cents on every 
pound of gunpowder tea, twenty cents on hyson, fourteen 
on hyson skin, and thirteen cents on all inferior teas, two 
cents per pound on coffee, and ten cents a bushel on salt, 
made by the present administration, so far from being a 
public benefit, has actually raised the price of all those 
articles! 

I may be permitted here, sir, to say a word of the doc- 
trine of internal improvements as connected with the tariff 
laws. That doctrine—I mean not, sir, the doctrine of 
making for ourselves good roads, excellent roads, and all 
the canals our business requires; that doctrine was repu- 
diated in the State which 1 have the honor in part to re- 
present in 1822; my colleague on this floor then endorsed 
the unanimous resolutions passed by that State Legislature, 
denying to Congress the power of making appropriations 
for mere objects of internal improvements. But are not 
these appropriations the boon that to this hour has been 
held out to the West to reconcile her to the tariff? She 
has none, or very few large manufacturing establishments 
to be protected, as has been shown by the Senator from 
South Carolina. What, then, induces her to hold on to 
the ‘‘ American system,’’ but that splendid part of it 
which offers to them millions and tens of millions to be 
expended on roads and canals running in every direction? 

The Senator from Kentucky says, ‘‘ effectual and per- 
manent provision should be made for such internal im- 
provements as may be sanctioned by Congress;” that this 
is **emphatically due to the West,” and that she will 
**not be satisfied with an abandonment of the policy.” 
He says the West have ‘‘no direct interest in the expendi- 
tures for the navy, the fortifications, or even the army.” 
Have they not as much interest in all these as the interior 
country in any part of the old thirteen States’? Particu- 
larly have not the army and its expenditures, since the 
termination of the war of the revolution, been as much 
for the benefit of the Western as of the Atlantic States? 
Has not our gallant navy protected as much the rights, 
and honor, and the property of every Western as every 
Eastern man? Are there not fortifications as expensive 
guarding the mouths of the Mississippi, and the whole 
commercial property of the West, as of the other rivers 
and harbors of our country? 

But the Senator supposes something more is due to the 
Western than to the other States. I admit they deserve 
much of the country; their valor in defending it when 
assailed by its enemies, their enterprise in convei ting the 
wilderness into fruitful fields, and in bui lding up towns 
and cities, commends them to our admiration. But, inas- 
much as the Senator himself admits it would be injustice 
to collect meney from one portion of the people to expend 
it on another, can Congress legitimately appropriate more 
to be expended on internal improvements in the Western 
than in the Atlantic States? At least let not this device 
induce the West to support the ‘* American system,” that 
golden eagles may come back to them in the shape of ap- 
propriations for internal improvements, for the silver 
dollars unnecessarily paid in high duties to protect manu- 
factures in distant parts of the Union. : 


The tariff contemplated by the resolution will bear 
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scarcely less heavy upon the West than upon the South 
and, if I may judge of the signs of the times, the people 
of the West are beginning to realize the fact. ‘* A voice 
from Missouri,” in resolutions just passed by the repre- 
s€ntatives of a large portion of her citizens, has reached 
us; that voice condemns a high tariff. The yeomanry of 
the West can calculate how much they will have to pay in 
taxes, and how much they will receive in appropriations 
for internal improvements; a contrast will show that the 
advantages they will derive from the ‘‘system” will not 
equal the disadvantages; that, while they pay the Louisi- 
ana planters three cents bounty on every pound of sugar, 
the Louisianians pay no bounty for their flour, corn, and 
bacon; that, while they pay a profit on the duties them 
selves, proportionate to their greater distance from a 
market, that greater distance depreciates the value of their 
own productions. 

My worthy friend, the Senator from New Jersey, ha: 
presented us an elaborate and able defence of what he 

calls the protective system. I shall not follow that gen- 
tleman through his whole discourse, wrong as I think him 
in some of his facts, and mistaken as | believe him in most 
of his inferences. His opinion is, that the protecting 
system does not operate injuriously to any interest in any 
section of the country. If the ‘‘system” was what th 
term imports, it would indeed be beneficial every where. 
My difficulty lies in believing that hotbed protection is 
injurious, not only to all other interests with which it has 
any near or remote connexion, but to the very interest it 
would protect. 

The credit which the friends ofthe ‘‘system” take for it, 
is like that which the wily quack takes for himself when the 
patient, in spite of dose on dose of deleterious medicine ad- 
ministered, is kept alive, and recovers by the stamina of a 
good constitution; the tricking practitioner claims for him 
self the credit of a cure, when all that he has done is to lay 
the foundation for employment; so long as the patient shall 
live, more medicine must be administered to counterac 
the effects of that already administered. So with domes- 
tic manufactures; when once bloated by the unnatural! 
protection afforded by high duties, that bloating will end, 
like other intemperance, in delirium tremens and death. 

Let manufacturers have their raw materials either fre 
or at low duties, and this benefit, together with relief from 
the general taxation imposed by the restrictive system, 
and increased demand for their fabrics consequent upon 
this relief, will soon place them in that safe and prosper 
ous condition where the fluctuations of foreign trade can 
not materially injure them. 

The Senator says, the true policy of the nation is t 
bring into action all the industry of the country; that it 
by pushing all objects of industry that protection is affo 
ed. If the Senator can admit the following ceaiedillion n 
now admitted to be the true principles of political econ 
my, must he not also admit that his policy is very far fix 
bringing i into action all the industry of the country’ 

The rise of price always di minishes the consumption o! 
a product, by putting it out of the reach of some of the 
consumers. ‘The demand then diminishes, and the pri: 
of the article falls. 

A tax on the raw material raises the price of the artic! 
manufactured; the ability to buy being less, less of th 
article is required to supply the demand. 

Taxes destroy, equal to their amount, 
labor, and at the expense of those who are 
for themselves. 

Taxes on imposts are not on the article itself, but on t! 
consumer of the article. 

Revenue from imposts is not value created, but valu 
transferred; it destroys so much yalue in the hands 
those who supply 3 

When a particular production is favored, above others 
by legislative protection, this is evidence that such pr 
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duction is less suitable to the w yante of the nation; ahd less 
lucrative, because such production, without particular en- 
couragement, is not able to support itself. 

When profits are raised beyond what they would have 
been if a particular manufacture had been left to free com- 
petition, that which the producer gives is an excess of 
price lost by the consumer; it is not a value created, but 
displaced, and diminishes riches on one hand, as much as 
it increases them on the other. 

By taxation for encouragement of manufactures, large 
capitalists are induced to invest their money in them. This 
encouragement is for the benefit of capital; thus the poor 
are taxed for the benefit of the rich. 

A superabundance of capital will seek that employment 
which is most lucrative; and, when thus employed, if turn- 
ed to agriculture, to manufactures, to the search of the 
products of the sea, or to the export and import of mer- 
chandise, gives equal employment to the industry and 
labor of a nation. 

Sir, ever since the organization of our Government, the 
wealthy capitalists of this country have sought for and ob- 
tained a greater protection from Congress than the labor- 
ers and men of small capital. While capital was principally 
confined to commerce, every other interest must be sacri- 
ficed for the protection of commerce. And now that the 
large capitalists have invested millions in large manufac- 
turing establishments, and those capitalists boast of their 
ability to divide their fifteen, twenty, and twenty-five per 
cent. per annum, while property in the soil will not yield 
an income of three per cent., Congress is called on to in- 
crease the burdens of the hardy tillers of the soil, to 
increase the tax on necessary articles of consumption, that 
the large manufacturers may divide still higher profits. 

Sir, the manufacture of cotton cloth in the joint stock 
establishments of New England is greater in amount than 
the manufacture of all other articles in all other joint 
stock companies in the country. An honorable gentleman 
belonging to the other branch “of the Legislature, whose 
income from his manufacturing stock the last year is said 
to have exceeded fifty thousand dollars, emphatically 

declared in my he aring, and in the face of ‘the public, he 
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use his own words, taken down 2 at the t time, ‘*the repeal 
of all duties, after the importations had settled down to no 
more than a regular supply, could not materially injure the 
manufacture of cotton goods.”’ 

Thus it will be seen, from the opinions of the manufac- 
turers themselves, that any reduction may be made in the 
duties on cottons without injury to the manufacturers, if 
that reduction shall be made prospective and gradual. 

The prosperous business of the last year, like every 
thing else good, is set down to the credit of the tariff. 
Its friends contend that the protecting duties reduce 
prices, while in the same breath they utter their fears 
that prices w ill be reduced if the high duties shall be taken 
off. The prosperous condition of trade and industry, in 
my belief, owes nothing to the high tariff, except the 
credit of having been retarded by it. A greater start was 
given to business by the opening of the West India ports, 
however the arrangement by which that trade has been 
secured to us may be here derided, than by any other 
event that has transpired during the last ten years. The 
effect of opening those ports was immediate in my sec- 
tion of the country: the rise was simultaneous to that event, 
and has continued from that time to the present. The 
demand for every species of Northern (and, I believe, 
Southern) produce tion, ever since that time, has exceeded 
the supply; and this demand continues. The price of lum- 
ver has been raised twenty-five per cent.: our shipping 
has been in so great demand, that the usual supply of salt 
and molasses, which had been brought home only because 
it was better than to bring home nothing, has failed, from 
the more lucrative employment of ships; and the conse- 
quence is—a consequence that can be only momentary— 
that the prices of those articles have not been reduced 
equal to the reduction of the duties. 

i repeat, Mr. President, that it is not to the high tariff 
we are to attribute the present prosperity of the country. 
It is to other causes, which have produc ed an equal pros- 
perity to the neighboring British provinces, where there 
are no prote cting Guties in force, and where the taxes on 
necessary articles are scarcely one-tenth what they are in 
the United States, which have given an impetus to trade 





was ‘ready to prove th: ut a pound of cotton can be manu- and commerce throughout the civilized world; it is to the 


factured into cloth for less money here than in Great Bri- 
tain.” 
cotton, who has gathere l a large fortune from the profits 
of cotton estab ishme nts in New Hampshire—who was 
induced to come as a de aoe to a late convention at Bal- 
timore, be ‘ing taught to 


lopening and enlarging the channels of foreign inter- 


Another gentleman, a practi ical manufacturer of co urse, not exactly on the restrictive principle, that we 


may give credit for the present activity in business, and 
ithe demand for every species of production. Among the 
causes for the cheapening of almost every kind of pro- 


elieve that the objects of that duction, the rapid improvements in labor-saving machinery 


convention em! race “d muc a the most important item in the | M4y be mentioned. 


** American system”’—but to whom I can cheerfully award 
the merit of bei ing much more practical and sound in his 


views of manufac suing cottons than of making ** Ame ri-| 


can system” Presidents; this gentleman, while in this city, 


assured me that the business of manufacturing cottons w: as| 


too good to last; that his fears were, the great encourage- 
ment now afforde d would induce so many to rush into the 
business as to make it good for nothing. Let that rush | 
take place; and nothing now prevents it but the general 
€ expectation that the duties will be reduced at the present, 
r the next session of Congress, and the matieiige turers 
w will within three years w tne ss another revulsion such as 
they experienced in 1827-28. The small men will be ruin- 
ed, and the lar ge and rich owners will carry off the spoils— 
purchasing up the establishments, as they purchased them | 
before, for from twelve and a half to fifty cents on the dollar. 


By it, sir, let it be supposed that | am mistaken in my 
views in relation to the operation of the tariff; let it be 
supposed that particular interests have vou and may 
| be, benefited by high protecting duties—what does ** equz al 
and exact justice’ 3 to our whole country require at the 
jhands of its Government? 
| The eloquent Senator from South Carolina has drawn 
a picture—a gloomy pi icture—of the commercial capital 
at which he resides, and of the operation of the severe 

i duties imposed by the tariff on his section of the country, 
| whic h Iam sure must have operated on all within hearing 
lof his voice. His was not the language of menace, or 
|threat, or taunt; it was a strong expression of the sens« 
lof injustice operating on the whole people; it was 
| what we may well conceive to be the utterance of w ell 
| founded compiaint, by the whole people, against oppres 


itis the opinion of another practical manufacturer, of |sion which is daily becomi ng more aggrav: ated, because 


my acquaintance, who has managed a cotton establish-| 
ment, and made it profitable, for many years, that the 
immediate r¢ ‘peal of the law imp‘ sing duties on cottons 
would be disastrous, inasmuch as such repeal would : 

first invite an extraordi inary importation of foreign saetiie 
by which importation both merchants and manufacturers 
would be equally losers: at the same time, said he, and I 


| daily deemed less necessary. It matters not to me wh 

ither or not the South, and South Carolina particularly, be 
jreally suffering the injuries to the whole extent repre- 
t |sented; certain it is, that it is the almost unanimous opinion 
lof the Southern people that they do thus sutler. I mue h 
regretted the spirit in which the complaints coming from 
the South were met by the Senator from New Jersey His 
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remarks, although I can readily excuse his feelings on this 
subject, surely were not provoked by any part of the 
speech of the Senator from South Carolina. In this in- 
stance, too, had it not been better he should have recol- 
lected that the parties stood on unequal ground? Even 
had it been the disposition of each party to see which 
could do the other the most harm—had it been a war of 
extermination——how cruel is it for the strongest party to 
glory in his advantage’ I must believe that, for the mo- 
ment, the Senator from New Jersey had forgotten that he 
possessed this advantage, when, speaking of the intentions 
of himself and his friends, he uttered the very significant 
words, ‘** yes, we will die in the last ditch.” 

I speak not without book, Mr. President, when I say 
that the majority of the people of my State would not 
** sully the mighty meed of their large honor for so much 
trash as may be grasped thus;” that they would not take 
to the amount of a cent, much less to the amount of mil- 
lions, if they could grasp it, to enrich themselves at the ex- 
pense of their brethren of the South. Did the people of 
the North pour out their blood like water to obtain the 
rights and privileges which we enjoy; and can they, in 
cool blood, deprive their brethren of the same rights and 
privileges, for the paltry gains which such an assumption 
would give? No, sir, there is still left a phalanx of free- 
men at the North, who will not wittingly and willingly goad 
their brethren to resistance for the sake of filthy lucre. 

Sir, there is a good number at the North, who, for their 
attachment to the principles which have animated some of 
the best men of the country, have for more than thirty years 
been accused of being, first, under ‘‘ Virginia influence”— 
more recently, under ‘* Southern influence,” and who have 
been called the ‘‘ white slaves of the South.”” These men 
have often, in New England, been inthe minority, and they 
have more than once had occasion to thank their South- 
ern brethren that their voice has brought back the Govern- 
ment to the purity of first principles. Never will those 
men of the North who continue to stand on the ground of 
principle, be forgiven by their adversaries. ‘Those adver- 
saries have assumed all the colors of the chameleon, that 
they might deceive honest men, as to their real schemes 
and purposes. Long have the patriots of the North been 
reproached for their fellow-feeling with the patriots of the 
South, as being partisans, by men who, when they are the 
minority, can cry out in derision, ‘party, party, party;” 
but who themselves never performed a public act, oF ad- 
vocated a public measure, where party was not at the 
bottom. Sir, in the most perilous days of this republic, 
when the ‘* rich nabobs” of the East withheld their money 
from the aid of their bleeding country; when the Legisla- 
ture of an Eastern State resolved it was unbecoming a 
moral and religious people to rejoice in the success of the 
American arms; when secession from the Union was threat- 
ened, and openly advocated, the patriotic party in the 
States of New England had the physical strength sufficient 
to master the factious opposition, and a knowledge of this 
fact prevented a resort to the open force which was,threat- 
ened. The Union was then preserved, and *‘it must be 
preserved.” 

Is it not evident that, in five of the Southern States, 
embracing a white population not exceeded by any other 
population on earth for magnanimity and patriotism—for 
chivalrous attachment to principle, and for a readiness to 
sacrifice interest on the altar of public good—is it not 
evident that these five States are nearly unanimous in the 
opinion that the high tariff of duties on articles, none of 
which they manufacture, but all of which they consume, 
operates to their injury, without returning them a corre- 
sponding benefit? Whether the fact shall be so or not, is 
there not evidence of a deep and settled conviction, on the 
part of that people, that they must be ruined if the high 
duties are continued? ; 
fayor and ** conciliation,” if you now repeal the taxes on 


Will they take it as a matter of 
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many aricles of luxury which the country cannot produce, 
and continue them on the principal articles of necessity, 
which, not they, but other sections of the country, can 
produce? Can it be denied that the contest now assumes 
this appearance—that if one interest is to be benefited, 
this is to be done at the expense of other interests, and 
that the suffering will be most felt in that section of the 
country where there is no pretence that any interest is to 
be protected? Such, at least, is the appearance of the 
** system” which the resolution proposes. Can we blame 
the South for resisting such a system? Nay, sir, convinced 
as we must believe them to be, that this system involves 
them in utter ruin, must we notanticipate consequences, 
such as may root up the very foundation of this Union? 

I hope, Mr. President, that a desire to increase discon 
tents, to fan the flame of division between the North and 
the South, forms no part of the policy of the present day. 
I hope there is no unison of purpose between some of those 
politicians who urge the highest dutiesas necessary to the 
vital interests of the country, and some of those who urge 
to a forcible resistance of high duties, because they are 
oppressive. If there be any such, from themcan we ex- 
pectno compromise, no conciliation, no meeting on ground 
which shall satisfy all sections of the country. 1 trust 
there is a majority in the present Congress ready and 
willing to embrace the glorious opportunity which th: 
present crisis presents, so to reduce the taxes on imports 
—at least to make preparation for such reduction—as will 
satisfy every part of the country, restoring that harmony 
which characterized the very best days of the republic. 

The Senator from Maine has read to us extracts from 
Washington, and the fathers of the constitution, to prove 
it was their opinion a protecting tariff is constitutional. 1 
would that all the statesmen of the present day would go no 
furthér than did Washington and his compatriots, in im- 
posing burdens upon the people. We are told that the 
protecting system should be adopted by us, because Great 
Britain and ‘* enlightened” nations have adopted it; anc 
yet we are told in the same argument, that it was this sys 
tem of British protection which first caused the resistance 
of these States to British authority. How is it with Great 
Britain now? She does not tax her colonies one-fourth 
the amount that we are taxing ourselves, while at home 
the simple annual interest on her public debt is eight times 
the amount of the present principal of ours. 

I thank the Senator from Maine for quoting Thomas 
Jefferson; and I will here present as the system I would 
choose, that part of Mr. Jefferson’s ‘‘ report on the privile- 
ges and restrictions onthe commerce of the United States,” 
made in 1792, which that Senator did not see fit to present 
It follows: 

‘Instead of embarrassing commerce under piles of 
regulating laws, duties, and prohibitions; could it be 
relieved from all its shackles, in all’parts of the world; 
could every country be employed in producing that 
which nature has best fitted it to produce, and each be 
free to exchange with others mutual surplusses for mutual 
wants, the greatest mass possible would then be produced 
of those things which contribute to human life and hu 
man happiness; the numbers of mankind would be in 
creased, and their condition bettered. a 

‘*Would even a single nation begin with the Umted 
States this system of free commerce, it would be advisable 
to begin it with that nation; since it is one, by one only, 
that it can be extended to all. Where the circumstances 
of either party render it expedient to lay a revenuc, 
by way of impost on commerce, its freedom might be 
modified in that particular, by mutual and equivalent 
measures, preserving it entire in all others. Es 

‘* Some nations, not yet ripe for free commerce in all 
its extent, might still be willing to modify its restrictions 
and regulations for us, in proportion to the adv antage: 
which an intercourse with us might offer. Particular) 
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they may concur with usin reciprocating the duties to be 
levied on each side, or in compensating any excess of duty 
by equivalent advantage of another nature. Our com- 
merce is certainly of a character to entitle it to favor in 
most countries. The commodities we offer are either ne- 
cessaries of life, or materials for manufacture, or con- 
venient subjects of revenue, and we take in exchange 
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«In this village we can say, without exaggeration, that 
less crime or misbehavior of any kind can scarcely, if 
ever, be met with in any community, however pure. 
Much and increasing attention is bestowed by our minis- 
ters of each persuasion upon the moral and religious 
instruction of those composing our village; and the num- 
ber who constantly attend the different churches and 


either manufactures, when they receive the last finish of|places of worship, is very great in proportion to the 


art and industry, or more luxuries. Such customers may 
reasonably expect welcome and friendly treatment at every 
market. Customers, too, whose demands, increasing with 
their wealth and population, must very shortly give full 
employment to the whole industry of any nation what- 
ever, in any line of supply they may get into the habit of 
calling for from it.” 

Is the Senator from Maine willing to pursue such a pro- 
tective system as is here proposed, not only the people 
of his State and mine, but the people of the South, will 
accord with him in sentiment: the manufacturers them- 
selyes in his State, who, he says, have been forced into 
the business much against their wishes, must also accord 
with him, since, according to his reasoning, the constant 


7. . . 5? . . 
tendency of high duties has been to lower prices! If this 


be protection, well may they exclaim—we will have none | : : 
of it! LIask the Senator, what are the sentiments of his| will be long, very long, before ‘immoral and irreligious 
\conduct” will cease in New England to be a disqualifica- 
ition for employment or office. 


State on this subject, and whetherI am correct if I should 
say that six of the seven Representatives in the other 
branch, fresh from the people, are at odds with the whole 











population. The company give such encouragement to 
the subject as they witfi propriety can, and do not for a 
moment countenance any improper or irreligious conduct. 
Persons of this latter description always meet with a 
prompt and invariable discharge from the premises.” 

(Mr. HILL--Read the whole. } 

This is all, sir, said Mr. H., to which his remarks ap- 
plied, but here is the letter, and the Senator may have it 
until to-morrow morning to examine, if he chooses. And, 
sir, is the encouragement to religious worship, and the 
discharge from employment for immoral and irreligious 
conduct, ** machinery”—persecution? Is there a man in 
New England, who regards his character at all for reli- 
gion or morals, who would dare to condemn such an ex- 
ample? Is there, indeed, any one who would continue to 
withhold his approbation? Sir, I trust and hope that it 


The Senator, sir, in his closing remarks, in the speech 


elaborate argument on the “‘ protecting system?” I shall | which he read, very gratuitously alludes to a resolution of 
leave to other and abler hands the speech of that gentle-/ mine, on a late nomination, the fate of which must have 
man; and content myself with expressing the hope that | excited his sympathy, and seems to think that should I be 
when, in the great jubilee of 1833, he shall make his tri-| hereafter translated to some future cabinet, 1 should not 
umphal entry in this capital of the republic as the head | be disposed to inquire by what ‘* disgraceful practices” I 
of a department, the chagrin of those he may displace }obtained my place. Sir, I assure the Senator that I have 
will not prompt them in this body to institute an inquiry |not the remotest expectation of such a promotion; and 
by what ‘practices disreputable to the national charac-|should [ ever be so fortunate as to succeed to the place 
ter” he arrived there. | whiet he once held, and be presented to this Senate for 

Sir, on Monday the veteran Senator from Maryland, | their advice and consent, I hope and trust I should not be 
whose eye is not yet dim, nor his vigor unabated, made | rejected for the ‘* practices” imputed to the Senator from 
such a moving appeal as might have induced all on this oc-| New Hampshire. The Senator, sir, quite as gratuitously 
casion to cast sectional jealousy and sectional hostility be-| travelled out of his way to charge me with inconsistency. 
neath our feet—to measure out to others who believe they | It is true, six, that Lhave hitherto objected to the progress 
are unjustly suffering, that equal justice which we would | ofthe protection of domestic manufactures. But L have yet 
claim for ourselves on an exchange of circumstances. If|tolearn that objection on the ground of prematurity was an 
we will not regard the man whose head is silvered with| objection to the principle. What would have been prema- 
the frosts of many winters, who more than half a century |ture, and consequently inexpedient, in 1816, may be very 
since fought our battles and helped to gain the liberty we! proper and expedient now. Suppose that a person should 
now enjoy; if we will not,make some sacrifices to avert|be nominated to this Senate for an office, having no other 
the calamity of disunion which he deprecates; if we will|than party pretensions, and, upon inquiry, I should doubt 
not hearken to his warning voice, who stands in this body | whether he had yet done enough for ‘the party” whose 
as a beacon light, directing where lie the dangerous rocks | cause he had recently espoused, or whether he had not, 
on which our bark may be stranded; neither might we be|in his indiscreet zeal, injured it, I might very properly 
moved should one of his companions break the cerements|reject him upon the prematurity of his claims, without 
of the grave, come forth and appear among us. deciding upon his ultimate merits. 

Mr. H. having concluded, I find, sir, that, by obtaining this letter from Great Falls, 

Mr. HOLMES rose, and said, I regret, sir, that the Se-|in New Hampshire, I have invaded the Senator’s province, 
nator should have interlined, in his written speech of to-|and overreached upon his jurisdiction. 1 regret, exceed- 
day, any thing that I produced yesterday in debate, with-|ingly, that the Senator’s jealousy should exclude me from 
out first ascertaining whether it was correct. If the letter | obtaining information from his constituents. I assure him 
from my friend, which I read to the Senate, on the sub-j I did not intend an invasion of his dominions. | thought it 
ject of the moral and religious deportment of the manu-|only an act of civility reciprocated for his kind interfer- 
facturers of Great Falls, New Hampshire, imported in| ences, not only to seek information from my constituents, 
the least that religion there was made a ** machinery” for but to give them wholesome counsel, especially on the eve 
temporal purposes, or individual profit, | never could for- lof an election. 
give myself in exposing this disclosure of my friend to the As to consistency, sir, man is a changeable being—he 
Senate of the United States. In New England, every|is in perpetual mutation; so much so, that philosophers 
where, a perversion of the precepts of our holy religion |have doubted whether there are ornot more stamina vitz, 
to objects of profit would be pointedly condemned byjsome principles of existence which remain unchanged 
the moral sense of the community. And could I have | through all the various revolutions to which he is subject; 
supposed that the letter which I produced disclosed such | and equally changeable is his mind. ‘This mutable pro- 
a practice or purpose, for the sake of the writer, and the} pensity is discoverable in all New England, and is very 
community where he resides, I could never have exposed | common, I believe, in the Senatoy’s own State; indeed, it may 


it. I will read the part which relates to this subject. ibe found in the Senator himself. 1 have had, among my 
. ! 
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papers, something that indicates this mutability. 

here itis. Ihave it now—a few extracts from the New 
Hampshire Patriot, edited then, and probably now, by that 
same Senator. 

‘* When the illustrious Monroe shall retire, we believe no 
individual will stand more conspicuous for the Presidency 
than Mr. Adams. The only objection urged against him, 
so far from being an objection, is a strong reason why the 
people should delight to honor him. It is that he has not 
the manners of a courtier, that his address is plain, that he 
does not make all the parade which is peculiar tothe great 
ones of the earth.”” Good! 

** Who will be the republican candidate, is not so cer- 
tain. Jt will undoubtedly be, as in all former cases, some 
man who ‘ noble ends by noble means pursues;? some 
person who is the antipode of Clinton. If we were to 
look for such a character, we feel a perfect confidence in 
saying that no man unites more of the qualities of the 
honest, upright, and able statesman, than John Q. Adams.” 
Very well! 

** If the choice of President was to depend on the re- 
publican voters of New Hampshire, we do not doubt that, | 
with the present impressions, Mr. Adams would be the 
man. They love and honor him, not only because he is a/ 
son of New England, but because he possesses talents of} 
the first order, and because those talents, in times of peril, | 
were devoted to the cause of his country.” Better still! 

Of another gentleman, whose name, from delicacy, I} 
will suppress, this writer says: ** Although emphatically a 
republican, in the party sense of the term, no man who} 
has presided in the Hall of Congress, ever commanded! 
the same respect of all parties, as did this gentleman—no 
man ever discharged the duties of Speaker with equal! 
ability, and equal impartiality. Younger than Mr. Adams| 
or Mr. Crawford, he is, perhaps, not inferior to either in| 
either respect. Asa popular orator, there is probably not 
his equal in the country; and for ardor of attachment to} 
republican principles, he is behind none of his country- 
men.” Excellent! : 

Since these adulations and eulogies, the Senator himself 
must have undergone considerable mutation, or, from pru- 
dential motives, he stifles the opinions which he entertains. | 

** We love our civil rights and privileges too well to| 
place Jackson in the presidential chair. We do not like 
to be hanged without rhyme or reason. Let Jackson 
command our armies, but let some other man rule the 
aation.’’ 

Mr. HILL, in reply, said, he had no intention to sneer 
at morality or religion; he respected all moral and religious 
institutions when confined to their appropriate spheres. 
These had been abused for sinister purposes; and if the 
tenor of the letter could not be understood here, he be-} 
lieved it would be well understood near the place where} 
it was written. Having been furnished with the letter, he 
read from it: 





‘The company give such encouragement to this subject} 
{moral and religious instruction] as they with propriety | 
can, and do not for a moment countenance any improper 
or irreligious conduct; persons of this latter description | 
always meet with a prompt and invariable discharge from | 
the premises. * * * A large majority of our girls have| 


seriously attached themselves to one or other of the reli-| 
gious denominations, (of which we have four or five, ) and} 
will not, consistently with their feelings, work or associate} 
in any manner with those of even doubtful character. | 
This at once brings the matter to our cars, and we rarely | 
hesitate.”” [That is, the females who unite themselves in| 
membership some church, (and in some establishments} 
there is one, and only one church, ) actas informers against 
those who do not choose to join; these last are of ‘* doubt-| 
ful character;”? and when such ai nce informed against, | 
they are dismissed without hesitation, and turned on the} 
cold charity of the world uch ‘‘irreligion’’ as this is 
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attended by a ‘‘ prompt and invariable discharge.” In- 
stances have been known of discharges simply where 
males and females, attending constantly public worship, 
chose not to attend at the place and denomination pre- 
ferred by a factory agent; this may be denominated ‘* per- 
secution for opinion’s sake.’’] 

‘* Excepting at the bar of the hotel, the company do 
not permit any liquor to be sold upon their premises; and 
there is not within the corporation any spirituous liquors 
retailed, except at the hotel.” 

Mr. HILL said he had not mistaken the spirit of the 
letter, although he had only heard it read hastily. Taken 
in connexion with other cases of coercion within his know 
ledge, in other establishments, his first impressions of this 
letter were unchanged. 

As to the quotation from the New Hampshire Patriot, 
published ten or fifteen years ago, having relation to 
certain men who have been conspicuous before the people, 
Mr. H. said, the answer he would make was—‘* Men 
sometimes change; but principles never change.” In 
reference to the publications quoted by the Senator from 
Maine from the New Hampshire Patriot, it may be pro- 
per to explain further, that, up to that time, from the em- 
bargo, and through the war, both Messrs. Adams and 
Clay had acted with, and been supported by, the patriot 
party of the country, and been constantly opposed by the 


{men of the Hartford Convention; under this state olf 


things, the New Hampshire Patriot supported them. But 
under a change of circumstances, when these gentlemen 
threw themselves upon the federal party for support, and 
when Mr. Clay himself had proscribed the New Hamp- 
shire Patriot, for refusing to go over with him to the 
federal party, must not the Patriot have changed too, if it 
had continued that support? Mr, Clay is now in full 
communion with Mr. Webster, and the whole federal 
party of the East; nay, more, in the Senate of the United 
States, he has made a violent attack on Albert Gallatin, 
whom the late administration appointed minister to Eng- 
land, and without whose aid Mr. Clay could never have 
negotiated the treaty of Ghent, and accused him of being 
a heartless foreigner, who never had one American fee! 
ing. Is this no evidence that Mr. Clay has changed’ 

Mr. CLAY then rose, and expressed a wish to address 
the Senate again on the subject under debate, but, as the 
hour was late, moved an adjournment; and 

The Senate adjourned. 


Tavrspay, Feprvuany 2. 


The resolution offered yesterday by Mr. Frerinenvy 
SEN, respecting the observance of Indian treaties, being 
taken up in course, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN observed that he was not dis 
posed to interrupt the progress of the debate on the tariff, 
assigned for to-day, and he would, therefore, move to lay 
the resolution on the table, and make it the order of the 
day for ‘Tuesday next; which motion was adopted. 

THE TARIFF. 

On motion of Mr. HAYNE, the remaining business of 
the morning was postponed, and the resolution of Mr 
Crax, on the subject of the tariff, taken up. 

Mr. CLAY being entitled to the floor, was about to 
proceed; when 

Mr. HAYNE rose, and said, that before the Senator com 
menced his remarks, it was due to him that he [Mr. H 
should explain the course he intended to pursue. HH 
proposed, before the question was taken, to call fora di- 
vision of it, so as to have it first taken on striking out the 
resolution of the Senator from Kentucky—thus calling 
upon the Senate to decide on the isolated question, whethe r 
any reduction whatever was to be made on the protected 
articles during the present session, or whether the re duc 
tion was to be confined to the unprotected articles, and 
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should extend only to six or seven millions of dollars after | espoused, and by a persuasion, I hope not presu 


the extinction of the public debt. If the resolution of the 
Senator from Kentucky should prevail, there would of 
course be an end of the whole question. Butifthe Senate 
should agree to strike out, his amendment would then 
come up for consideration, and would be open to amy mo- 
dification the Senate might think proper to adopt. That 
amendment had been originally intended to embrace what 
he understood would be the proposition of the free trade 
convention. He had understood, however, since, that it 
varied somewhat from that proposition; and when he 
should be made acquainted with the precise character of 
the views presented in the memorial of that convention, 
he should probably modify his amendment so as to con- 
form to them. It was certainly not his intention to in- 
crease the taxes; and he should put his amendment in 
such a shape as to preclude the inference that duties were 
to be imposed on articles now admitted duty free, unless, 
on a full examination by a committee, any of those articles 
should appear to be fit subjects for taxation. Mr. H.went 
on to say, that while he was up he would notice an error 
into which he had fallen in the course of his remarks on 
this subject on a former occasion, and which the Senator 
from Kentucky had since brought to his view. He had, 
on that occasion, quoted from an ‘* Exposition of evi- 
dence in support of a memorial to Congress of the Free 
Trade Convention, prepared by Henry Lee, of Boston,” a 
passage to be found in a note in which certain extracts 
from Niles’s Register were referred to in support of the 
views of the writer. The Exposition having just been put} 
into his hands, and his attention being called to this note, | 
he had read to the Senate a sentence in which the opinions 
of Mr. Niles and those of Mr. Lee were so connected to- 
gether, as to have made on his mind the impression, for the 
moment, that the whole sentence had proceeded from 
Mr. Niles. The error, however, was corrected in the 
printed speech, which assigns to Mr. Niles and Mr. Lee 
the sentiments entertained by those gentlemen, respect- 
ively, with regard to the character of the tariff of 1828. 
(Mr. CLAY said he was glad the gentleman from South 
Carolina had made the explanation, which was alike just- 
ly due to his worthy friend Mr. N., and manly, frank, and 


honorable on the part of the gentleman from South Caro- 


lina himself. } 

Mr. CLAY then proceeded to address the Senate in 
vindication of his resolution, and of the protecting system, 
as follows: 

In one sentiment, Mr. President, expressed by the hon- 
orable gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. ,Haxne,}| 
though, perhaps, not in the sense intended by him, I en- 
tirely concur. I agree with him, that the decision on the 
system of policy embraced in this debate involves the fu- 
ture destiny of this growing country. One way, I verily 
believe, it would lead to deep and general distress, general 
bankruptcy, and national ruin, without benefit to any part} 
ofthe Union. The other, the existing prosperity will be} 
preserved and augmented, and the nation will continue | 
rapidly to advance in wealth, power, and greatness, with-| 
out prejudice to any section of the confederacy. 

Thus viewing the question, I stand here as the humble but 
zealous advocate, not of the interests of one State, or seven 
States only, but ofthe whole Union. And never before have | 
| felt more intensely the overpowering weight of that share | 
of responsibility which belongs to me in these deliberations. 
Never before have I had more occasion than I now have, | 
to lament my want of those intellectual powers, the posses- 
ion of which might enable me to unfold to this Senate, 

id to illustrate to this people, great truths intimately con- 

sted with the lasting welfare of my country. I should, | 
indeed, sink, overwhelmed and subdued, beneath the ap-| 
palling magnitude of the task which lies before me, if I} 
did not feel myself sustained and fortified by a thorough | 

msciousness of the justness of the cause which I have | 
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mptuous, 
that it has the approbation of that Providence who has so 
often smiled upon these United States. 

Eight years ago, it was my painful duty to present to 
the other House of Congress an unexaggerated picture of 
the general distress pervading the whole land. We must 
all yet remember some of its frightful features. We all 
know that the people were then oppressed and borne down 
by an enormous load of debt; that the value of property 
was at the lowest point of depression; that ruinous sales 
and sacrifices were every where made of real estate; that 
stop laws and relief laws and paper money were adopted 
to save the people from impending destruction; that a de- 
ficit in the public revenue existed, which compelled Go- 
vernment to seize upon, and divert from its legitimate 
object, the appropriation to the sinking fund, to redeem 
the national debt; and that our commerce and navigation 
were threatened with a complete paralysis, In short, sir, 
if I were to select any term of seven years since the adop- 
tion of the present constitution, which exhibited a scene 
of the most wide-spread dismay and desolation, it would 
be exactly that term of seven years which immediately 
preceded the establishment of the tariff of 1824. 

I have now to perform the more pleasing task of exhi- 
biting an imperfect sketch of the existing state of the un- 
paralleled prosperity of the country. On a general survey, 
we behold cultivation extended, the arts flourishing, the 
face of the couutry improved, our people fully and profit- 
ably employed, and the public countenance exhibiting 


j tranquillity, contentment, and happiness. And, if we 


descend into particulars, we have the agreeable contem- 
plation of a people out of debt; land rising slowly in value, 
but in a secure and salutary degree; a ready, though not 
extravagant market for all the surplus productions of our 
industry; innumerable flocks and herds browsing and 
gambolling on ten thousand hills and plains, covered with 
rich and verdant grasses; our cities expanded, and whole 
villages springing up, as it were, by enchantment; our ex- 
ports and imports increased and increasing; our tonnage, 
foreign and coastwise, swelling and fully occupied; the 
rivers of our interior animated by the perpetual thunder 
and lightning of countless steamboats; the currency sound 
and abundant; the public debt of two wars nearly redeem- 
ed; and, to crown all, the public treasury overflowing, 
embarrassing Congress, not to find subjects of taxation, 
but toselect the objects which shall be liberated from the 
impost. Ifthe term of seven years were to be selected of 
the greatest prosperity which this people have enjoyed 
since the establishment of their present constitution, it 
would be exactly that period of seven years which imme- 
diately followed the passage of the tariff of 1824. 

This transformation of the condition of the country from 
gloom and distress to brightness and prosperity, has been 
mainly the work of American legislation, fostering Ame- 
rican industry, instead of allowing it to be controlled by 
foreign legislation, cherishing foreign industry. The foes 
of the American system, in 1824, with great boldness and 
confidence, predicted, 1st. The ruin of the public revenue, 
and the creation of a necessity to resort to direct taxation. 
The gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Harnr,] I be- 
lieve, thought that the tariff of 1824 would operate a re- 
duction of revenue to the large amount of eight millions 
of dollars. 2d. The destruction of our navigation. 3d. 
The desolation of commercial cities. And 4th. The aug- 
mentation of the price of objects of consumption, and fur- 
ther decline in that of the articles of our exporis. Every 
predictior which they made has failed—utterly failed. 
Instead of the ruin of the public revenue, with which they 
then sought to deter us from the adoption of the Amer:- 
can system, we are now threatened with its subversion, 
by the vast amount of the public revenue produced by that 
system. Every branch of our navigation has increased. 
As to the ce solation of our cities, let us take, as an exam 
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ple, the condition of the largest and most commercial of 
all of them, the great Northern capital. I have in my 
hands the assessed value of real estate in the city of New 
York, from 1817 to 1831. This value is canvassed, con- 
tested, scrutinized, and adjudged, by the proper.sworn 
authorities. It is, therefore, entitled to full credence. 
During the first term, commencing with 1817, and ending 
in the year of the passage of the tariff of 1824, the amount 
of the value of real estate was, the first year, $57,799,435, 
and, after various fluctuations in the intermediate period, 
it settled down at $52,019,730, exhibiting a decrease, in 
seven years, of $5,779,705. During the first year of 
1825, after the passage of the tariff, it rose, and, gradually 
ascending throughout the whole of the latter period of 
seven years, it finally, in 1831, reached the astonishing 
height of $95,716,485! Now, if it be said that this rapid 
growth of the city of New York was the effect of foreign 
commerce, then it was not correctly predicted, in 1824, that 


the tariff would destroy foreign commerce, and desolate | 


our commercial cities. If, on the contrary, it be the ef- 
fect of internal tradg, then internal trade cannot be justly 
chargeable with the evil consequences imputed to it. The 
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at this system, its magnitude, its ramifications, its duration, 
and the high authorities which have sustained it. We shall! 
see that its foes will have accomplished comparatively no- 
thing, after having achieved their present aim of breaking 
down our iron founderies, our woollen, cotton, and hemp 
manufactories, and our sugar plantations. The destruc- 
tion of these would undoubtedly lead to the sacrifice of 
immense capital, the ruin of many thousands of our fellow- 
citizens, and incalculable loss to the whole community. 
But their prostration would not disfigyre, nor produce 
greater effect upon the whole system of protection, in all 
its branches, than the destruction of the beautiful domes 
upon the Capitol would occasion to the magnificent edifice 
which they surmount. Why, sir, there is scarcely an inte- 
rest, scarcely a vocation in society, which is not embraccd 
by the beneficence of this system. 

It comprehends our coasting tonnage and trade, from 
which all foreign tonnage is absolutely excluded. 

It includes all our foreign tonnage, with the inconside 
rable exception made by treaties of reciprocity with a few 
foreign Powers. 

It embraces our fisheries, and all our hardy and enter- 


truth is, it is the joint effeci of both principles, the domes-| prising fishermen. 


tic industry nourishing the foreign trade, and the foreign| It extends to almost every mechanic art: to tanners, 
commerce, in turn, nourishing the domestic industry. | cordwainers, tailors, cabinet-makers, hatters, tinners, brass- 
Nowhere, more than in New York, is the combination of| workers, clock-makers, coach-makers, tallow-chandlers, 
both principles so completely developed. _In the progress|trace-makers, rope-makers, cork-cutters, tobacconists, 
of my argument I will consider the effect upon the price | whip-makers, paper-makers, umbrella-makers, glass-blow- 
of commodities, produced by the American system, and | ers, stocking-weavers, button-makers, saddle and harness 
show that the very reverse of the prediction of its foes, in makers, cutlers, brush-makers, book-binders, dairy-men, 
1824, has actually happened. |milk-farmers, black-smiths, type-founders, musical instru- 

Whilst we thus behold the entire failure of all that was) ment-makers, basket-makers, milliners, potters, chocolate- 
foretold against the system, it is a subject of just felicita-| makers, floor-cloth-makers, bonnet-makers, hair-cloth 
tion to its friends, that all their anticipations of its benefits | makers, copper-smiths, pencil-makers, bellows-makers, 
have been fulfilled, or are in progress of fulfilment. The pocket book-makers, card-makers, glue-makers, mustard- 
honorable gentleman from South Carolina has made an|makers, lumber-sawyers, saw-makers, scale-beam-makers, 
allusion to a speech made by me, in 1824, in the other|scythe-makers, wood-saw-makers, and many others. The 
House, in support of the tariff, and to which, otherwise,|mechanics enumerated enjoy a measure of protection 
I should not have particularly referred. But I would ask |adapted to their several conditions, varying from twenty 
any one, who could now command the courage to peruse |to fifty per cent. The extent and importance of some of 
that long production, what principle there laid down is/these artisans may be estimated by a few particulars. The 
not true’ what prediction then made has been falsified by | tanners, curriers, boot and shoe-makers, and other work- 
practical experience’ ” ers in hides, skins, and leather, produce an ultimate value 

It is now proposed to abolish the system to which we | per annum of forty millions of dollars; the manufacturers 
owe so much of the public prosperity, and it is urged that }of hats and caps produce an annual value of fifteen mil 
the arrival of the period of the redemption of the public lions; the cabinet-makers, twelve millions; the manufactu- 


debt has been confidently looked to as presenting a suitable | 
occasion to rid the country of the evils with which the sys- 
tem is alleged to be fraught. Not an inattentive observer| 
of passing events, I have been aware that, among those | 
who were most eagerly pressing the payment of the pub- 
lic debt, and, upon that ground, were opposing appropri- 
ations to other great interests, there were some who cared 
less about the debt than the accomplishment of other ob-| 
jects. 
pled the payment of their public debt with the destruction 
of the protection of their industry, against foreign laws | 
and foreign industry. They have been accustomed to re- 
gard the extinction of the public debt as relief from a bur- 
den, and not as the infliction of a curse. If it is to be at- 
tended or followed by the subversion of the American 
system, and an exposure of our establishments and our 
productions to the unguarded consequences of the selfish 
policy of foreign Powers, the payment of the public debt 
will be the bitterest of curses. Its fruit will be like the fruit 

* Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 

* Brought death into the world. and all our wo 

“ With loss of Eden.” , 

If the system of protection be founded on principles erro- 
neous in theory, pernicious in practice—-above all, if it be 
unconstitutional, as is alleged, it ought to be forthwith abo- 
lished, and nota vestige ofit suffered to remain. But, before 
we sanction this sweeping denunciation, let us look a little 


rers of bonnets and hats for the female sex, lace, artificial 
flowers, combs, &c., seven millions; and the manufactu 
rers of glass, five millions. 

It extends to all lower Louisiana, the Delta of which 
might as well be submerged again in the Gulf of Mexico, 
from which it has been a gradual conquest, as now to be 
deprived of the protecting duty upon its great staple. 

It affects the cotton planter* himself, and the tobacc: 


But the people of the United States have not con] Pee both of whom enjoy protection. 


The total amount of the capital vested in sheep, the land 
to sustain them, wool, woollen manufactures, and woo!- 
len fabrics, and the subsistence of the various persons di- 
rectly or indirectly employed in the growth and manufac- 
ture of the article of wool, is estimated at one hundred and 
sixty-seven millions of dollars, and the number of persons 
at one hundred and fifty thousand. 

The value of iron, considered as a raw material, and of 
its manufactures, is estimated at twenty-six millions of dol- 
lars per annum. Cotton goods, exclusive of the capital 
vested in the manufacture, and of the cost of the raw ma 
terial, are believed to amount, annually, to about twenty 
millions of dollars. 


* To say nothing of cotton produeed in other foreign countries, the 
cultivation of this article, of a very superior quality, is constantly © 
tending im the adjacent Mcxiéan provinces; and, but for the duty. pro 
bably a large amount would be introduced into the United States, down 
Red river and along the coast of the Gulf of Mexico 
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These estimates have been carefully made by practical] independent of foreign nations.”” The Legislature, not 
J ? P | P £ , 


men, of undoubted character, who have brought together] being competent to afford the most efficacious aid, by im- 


and embodied their information. 
charge of exaggeration, they have sometimes placed their 
estimates below what was believed to be the actual amount 
of these interests. With regard to the quantity of bar and 
other iron annually produced, it is derived from the known 
works themselves; and I know some in Western States 
which they have omitted in their calculations. 

Such are some of the items of this vast system of pro- 
tection, which it is now proposed to abandon. We might) 
well pause and contemplate, if human imagination could) 
conceive the extent of mischief and ruin from its totalover-| 
throw, before we proceed to the work of destruction. Its! 
duration is worthy, also, of serious consideration. Not to| 
go behind the constitution, its date is coeval with that in-| 
strument. It began on the ever memorable 4th day of 
July--the 4th day of July, 1789. The second act which 
stands recorded in the statute book, bearing the illustrious} 
signature of George Washington, laid the corner stone of} 
the whole system. That there might be no mistake about} 
the matter, it was then solemnly proclaimed to the Ame-}| 
rican people and to the world, that it was necessary for| 
**the encouragement and protection of manufactures,” 
that duties should be laid. It is in vain to urge the small} 
amount of the measure of protection then extended. The} 
great principle was then established by the fathers of the 
constitution, with the father of his country at their head. 
And it cannot now be questioned, that, if the Government 
had not then been new and the subject untried, a greater 
measure of protection would have been applied, if it had| 
been supposed necessary. Shortly after, the master minds| 
of Jefferson and Hamilton were brought to act on this in- 
teresting subject. ‘Taking views of it appertaining to the| 
departments of foreign affairs and of the treasury, which 
they respectively filled, they presented, severally, reports 
which yet remain monuments of their profound wisdom, | 
and came to the same conclusion of protection to Ameri- 
can industry. Mr. Jefferson argued that foreign restric- 
tions, foreign prohibitions, and foreign high duties, ought! 
to be met, at home, by American restrictions, American 
prohibitions, and American high duties. Mr. Hamilton, 
surveying the entire ground, and looking at the inherent 
nature of the subject, treated it with an ability which, if| 
ever equalled, has not been surpassed, and earnestly re- 
commended protection. 

The wars of the French revolution commenced about 
this period, and streams of gold powred into the United} 
States through a thousand channels, opened or enlarged 
by the successful commerce which our neutrality enabled | 
us to prosecute. We forgot, or overlooked, in the gene- 
ral prosperity, the necessity of encouraging our domestic | 
manufactures. Then came the edicts of Napoleon, and} 
the British orders in council; and our embargo, non-inter- | 
‘ourse, non-importation, and war, followed in rapid suc-| 
cession. ‘These national measures, amounting to a total | 
suspension, for the period of their duration, of our foreign | 
commeree, afforded the most efficacious encouragement 
to American manufactures; and, accordingly, they every 
where sprung up. Whilst these measures of restriction | 
and this state of war continued, the manufacturers were 
stimulated in their enterprises by every assurance of sup- 
port, by public sentiment, and by legislative resolves. It 
was about that period (1808) that South Carolina bore her | 
high testimony to the wisdom of the policy, in an act of | 
her Legislature, the preamble of which, now before me, 
reads: ‘* Whereas the establishment and encouragement of 
domestic manufactures is conducive to the interest of a 
State, by adding new incentives to industry, and as being 
the means of disposing, to advantage, the surplus produc- 
tions of the agriculturist: And whereas, in the present un-| 
exampled state of the world, their establishment in our} 











} 





country is not only expedient, but politic, in rendering us| 


Anxious to avoid the! posing duties on foreign rival articles, proceeded to incor- 


porate a company. 

Peace, under the treaty of Ghent, returned in 1815, 
but there did not return with it the golden days which 
preceded the edicts levelled at our commerce by Great 
Britain and France. It found all Europe tranquilly re- 
suming the arts and the business of civil life. It found 
Europe no longer the consumer of our surplus, and the 
employer of our navigation, but excluding, or heavily bur- 
dening, almost all the productions of our agriculture; and 
our rivalsin manufactures, in navigation, and in commerce. 
It found our country, in short, ina situation totally differ- 
ent from all the past—new and untried. It became ne- 
cessary to adapt our laws, and especially our laws of im- 
post, to the new circumstances in which we found ourselves. 
Accordingly, that eminent and lamented citizen, then at 
the head of the treasury, (Mr. Dallas,) was required, bya 
resolution of the House of Representatives, under date the 
23d day of February, 1815, to prepare and report to the 
succeeding session of Congress a system of revenue con- 
formable with the actual condition of the country. He had 


| the circle of a whole year to perform the work, consulted 


merchants, manufacturers, and other practical men, and 
opened an extensive correspondence. The report which 
he made at the session of 1816, was the result of his in- 


| quiries and reflections, and embodies the principles which 


he thought applicable to the subject. It has been said 
that the tariff of 1816 was a measure of mere revenue; and 
that it only reduced the war duties to a peace standard. 
It is true that the question then was, how much, and in 
what way, should the double duties of the war be reduced? 
Now, also, the question is, on what articles shall the du- 
ties be reduced so as to subject the amount of the future 
revenue to the wants of the Government? Then it was 
deemed an inquiry of the first importance, as it should be 
now, how the reduction should be made, so as to secure 
proper encouragement to our domestic industry. That 
this was a leading object in the arrangement of the tariff 
of 1816, I well remember, and it is demonstrated by the 
language of Mr. Dallas. He says, in his report, ** There 
‘are few, if any Governments, which do not regard the 
‘establishment of domestic manufactures as a chief object 
‘of public policy. The United States have always so re- 
‘garded it. * * * * The demands of the country, 
while the acquisition of supplies from foreign nations was 
either prohibited or impracticable, may have afforded a 
sufficient inducement for this investment of capital, and 
this application of labor; but the inducement, in its ne- 
cessary extent, must fail, when the day of competition re- 
‘turns. Upon that change in the condition of the coun- 
‘try, the preservation of the manufactures, which private 
‘citizens, under favorable auspices, have constituted the 
‘ property of the nation, becomes a consideration of gene- 


‘ 


. 


|*ral policy, to be resolved by a recollection of past em- 


‘barrassments; by the certainty of an increased difficulty 
‘of reinstating, upon any emergency, the manufactures 
‘which shall be allowed to perish and pass away,” &c. 
The measure of protection which he proposed was not 
adopted, in regard to some leading articles, and there was 
great difficulty in ascertaining what it ought to have been. 
But the principle was then distinctly asserted, and fully 
sanctioned. 

The subject of the American system was again brought 
up in 1820, by the bill reported by the chairman of the 
Committee on Manufactures, now a member of the bench 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, and the prin- 
ciple was successfully maintained by the representatives 
of the people; but the bill which they passed was defeated 
in the Senate. It was revived in 1824, the whole ground 
carefully and deliberately explored, and the bill then in- 
troduced, receiving all the sanctions of the constitution, 
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became the law of the land. An amendment of the sys- 
tem was proposed in 1828, to the history of which I refer 
with no agreeable recollections. The bill of that year, in 
some of its provisions, was framed on principles directly 
adverse to the declared wishes of the friends of the policy 
of protection. I have heard (without vouching for the 
fact) that it was so framed, upon the advice of a promi- 
nent citizen, now abroad, with the view of ultimately de- 
feating the bill, and with assurances that, being altogether 
unacceptable to the friends of the American system, the 
bill would be lost. Be that as it may, the most exception- 
able features of the bill were stamped upon it, against the 
earnest remonstrances of the friends of the system, by the 
votes of Southern members, upon a principle, I think, as 
unsound in legislation as it is reprehensible in ethics. ‘he 
bill was passed, notwithstanding, it having been deemed 
better to take the bad along with the good which it con- 
tained, than reject it altogether. Subsequent legislation 
has corrected very much the error then perpetrated, but 
still that measure is vehemently denounced by gentlemen 
who contributed to make it what it was. e 

Thus, sir, has this great system of protection been gra- 
dually built, stone upon stone, and step by step, from the 
4th July, 1789, down to the present period. In every stage 


of its progress it has received the deliberate sanction of 


Congress. A vast majority of the people of the United 
States has approved, and continues to approve it. Every 
Chief Magistrate of the United States, from Washington 
to the present, in some form or other, has given to it the 
authority of his name; and, however the opinions of the 
existing President are interpreted south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, on the north they are, at least, understood 
to favor the establishment of a judicious tariff. 

The question, therefore, which we are now called upon 
to determine, is not whether we shall establish a new and 
doubtful system of policy, just proposed, and for the first 
time presented to our consideration; but whether we shall 
break down and destroy a long established system, pa- 
tiently and carefully built up, and sanctioned, during a 
series of years, again and again, by the nation and its high- 


est and most revered authorities. And are we not bound | 


deliberately to consider whether we can proceed to this 
work of destruction without a violation of the public faith? 
The people of the United States have justly supposed that 
the policy of protecting their industry, against foreign le- 
gislation and foreign industry, was fully settled, not by a 
single act, but by repeated and deliberate acts of Govern- 
ment, performed at distant and frequent intervals. In full 
confidence that the policy was firmly and unchangeably 


fixed, thousands upon thousands have invested their capi- | 


tal, purchased a vast amount of real and other estate, made 
permanent establishments, and accommodated their indus- 
try. Can we expose to utter and irretrievable ruin this 
countless multitude, without justly incurring the reproach 
of violating the national faith? 

I shall not discuss the constitutional question. Without 
meaning any disrespect to those who raise it, if it be de- 
batable, it has been sufficiently debated. The gentle- 
man from South Carolina suffered it to fall unnoticed from 
his budget; and it was not until after he had closed his 
speech and resumed his seat, that it occurred to him that 
he had forgotten it, when he again addressed the Senate, 
and, by a sort of protestation against any conclusion from 
his silence, put forward the objection. The recent Free 
Trade Convention at Philadelphia, it is well known, were 
divided on the question; and although the topic is noticed 
in their address to the public, they no not avow their own 
behef that the American system is unconstitutional, but re- 
present that such is the opinion of respectable portions of 
the American people. Another address to the people of 
the United States, from a high source, during the past 
year, treating this subject, does not assert the ‘opinion of 


the distinguished author, but states that of others to be that 
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jit is unconstitutional. From which I infer that he did not, 
} 


himself, believe it unconstitutional. 

[Here the Vice Presipest interposed, and remarked 
that if the Senator from Kentucky alluded to him, he 
must say that his opinion was, that the measure was un 
constitutional. } 

When, sir, said Mr. Crary, I contended with you, side 
|by side, ‘and with perhaps less zeal than you exhibited, in 
1816, I did not understand you then to consider the policy 
forbidden by the constitution. 

(The Vice Presipent again interposed, and said that 
ithe constitutional question was not debated at that time, 
and that he had never expressed an opinion contrary to 
that now intimated.] 

I give way with pleasure, said Mr. Cay, to these ex- 
planations, which I hope will always be made when I say 
any thing bearing on the individual opinions of the chair 
I know the delicacy of the position, and sympathize with 
the incumbent, whoever he may be. It is true, the ques- 
tion was not debated in 1816; and why not? Because it 
was not debatable; it was then believed not fairly to 
arise. It never has been made, as a distinct, substantial, 
and leading point of objection. It never was made until 
the discussion of the tariff of 1824,* when it was rather 
hinted at, as against the spirit of the constitution, than 
formally announced, as being contrary to the provision: 
of that instrument. What was not dreamt of before, or 
in, 1816, and scarcely thought of in 1824, is now made, 
by excited imaginations, to assume the imposing form of a 
serious constitutional barrier. 

Such are the origin, duration, extent, and sanctions of 
the policy which we are now called upon to subvert. Its 
beneficial effects, although they may vary in degree, have 
been felt in all parts of the Union. To none, 1 verily be 
lieve, has it been prejudicial. To the North, every where 
testimonies are borne to the high prosperity which it has 
diffused. There, all branches of industry are animated 
and flourishing. Commerce, foreign and domestic, ac 
tive; cities and towns springing up, enlarging and beaut 
fying; navigation fully and profitably employed, and the 
whole face of the country smiling with improvement, 
cheerfulness, and abundance. The gentleman from South 
Carolina has supposed that we, in the West, derive no ad 
vantages from this system. He is mistaken. Let him 
visit us, and he will find, from the head of La Belle Ri 
viere, at Pittsburg, to America, at its mouth, the most 
rapid and gratifying advances. He will behold Pittsburg 
itself, Wheeling, Portsmouth, Maysville, Cincinnati, Louis- 
lville, and numerous other towns, lining and ornamenting 
ithe banks of that noble river, daily extending their limits, 
and prosecuting, with the greatest spirit and profit, nu- 
merous branches of the manufacturing and mechanic arts 
itt he will go into the interior, in the State of Ohio, h« 
j will there perceive the most astonishing progress in agri 
iculture, in the useful arts, and in all the improvements to 
iwhich they both directly conduce. Then let him cross 
over into my own, my favorite State, and contemplate t! 
spectacle which is there exhibited. He will perceive nu 
'merous villages, not large, but neat, thriving, and some 
lof them highly ornamented; many manufactories of hemp, 
jcotton, wool, and other articles. In various parts of th 
lcountry, and especially in the Elkhorn region, an endles 
succession of natural parks; the forests thinned; fall 
itrees,and undergrowth cleared away; large herds and 
|flocks feeding on luxuriant grasses; and interspersed with 
|comfortable, sometimes elegant mansions, surrounded by) 
lextensive lawns. The honorable gentleman from Sout 
|Carolina says that a profitable trade was carried on fi 
the West, through the Saluda gap, in mules, horses, : 


jother live stock, which has been checked by the op 


—_——— 


* Mr, Clay has been since reminded that the objection, in the * 


way, was first urged in the debate of 1820 
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tion of the tariff. It is true that such a trade was carried The loss of the tonnage of Charleston, which has been 
on between Kentucky and South Carolina, mutually be-| dwelt on, does not proceed from the tariff; it never hada 
neficial to both parties; but, several years ago, resolu-| very large amount, and it has not been able to retain what 
tions, at popular meetings, in Carolina, were adopted, not| it had, in consequence of the operation of the principle of 
to purchase the produce of Kentucky, by way of punish-| free trade on its navigation. Its tonnage has gone to the 
ment for her attachment to the tariff. They must haye|more enterprising and adventurous tars of the Northern 
suppose sd us as stupid as the sires of one of the des scrip-| States, with whom those of the city of Charleston could 
tions of the stock of which that trade consisted, if they|not maintain a successful competition in the freedom of 
imagined that their resolutions would affect our principles. | the coasting trade existing between the different parts of 
Our drovers cracked their whips, blew their horns, and|the Union. That this must be the true cause, is demon- 


passed the Saluda gap, to other markets, where better|strated by the fact, that, however it may be with the port 
humors existed, and equal or greater profits were made. 





of C harleston, our coasting tonnage, generally, is con- 
I have heard of your successor in the House of Represe n- | sti antly increasing. As to the foreign tonnage, about one- 


tatives, Mr. President, this anecdote: That he joined in| half of that which is engaged in the direct trade be tween 
the adoption of those resolutions, but when, about Christ-| Charleston and Great Britain is Engli ah; proving that the 
mas, he applied to one of his South Carolina neighbors | tonnage of South Carolina cannot maintain itself in a com- 
to purchase the regular supply of pork for the ensuing | petition under the free and equal navigation secured by 
year, he found that: he had to give two prices for it; and|our treaty with that Power. 

he declared if that were the patriotism on which the re-} When gentlemen have succeeded in their design of an 
solutions were based, he would not conform to them, and, |immediate or gradual destruction of the American system, 
in point of fact, laid in his annual stock of pork by pur-| what is their substit tute > Free trade! Free trad ! The 
chase from the first passing Kentucky drover. That|c all for free trade, is as unavailing as the cry of a spoiled 
trade, now partially resumed, was mainte ained by the sale | \c hild, in its nurse’s arms, for the moon or the stars that 
of Western productions on the one side, and Carolina} glitter in the firmament of heaven. It never has existed; 











money on the other. From that condition of it, the ge n-| it never will exist. Tr le implies at least two parties. 
tleman from South Carolina might have drawn this -_ | To be free, it should be fi ir, equal, and reciprocal. But 
clusion, that an advantageous trade may exist, although |if we throw our ports wide open to - admission of 


one of the parties to it p: ays in n speci ie for the oats reign productions, free of all duty, w! 
which he purchases from the other; and, consequently, jother foreign n 

that it does not follow, if we did not purchase British|sion of our surplus produce? We may break down all 
fabrics, that it might not be the interest of England to|barriers to free trade on our part, but the work will not 
purchase our raw material of cotton. The Kentucky j|be to until foreign Powers shall have removed 
drover received the South Carolina specie, or, taking bills, | theirs. The re Ww oni be freedom on one side, and restric- 
or the evidences of deposite in the banks, carried these| tions, prohibi er oO! and exclusions, on the other. The 
home, and disposing of them to the merchant, | e brot ight | bolts, and..t e bars, and the chains, of all other nations 
out goods, of foreign or domestic manufacture, in return. | will remain ‘endisterhed. It is, indeed, p rossible that our 
Such is the circuitous nature of trade and remittance, lindustry and commerce would accommodate themselves 
which no nation understands better than Great Britain. ito this unequal and unjust stat of things: for such is the 

Nor has the system, which | 


has been the parent s yurce | flexibility of our nature, that it bends itself to 


of so much benefit to oth 'T parts of the Union, proved|stances. Th 
injurious to the cotton growing country. 


it p¢ rts, of any 


ation, shall we find open to ‘ac free admis- 
} 











» all circum- 
» wretched prisoner, incarcerated ina jail, 
I cannot speak | aft ‘r a long time, becomes re siled to his solitude, 


“ > 
of South Carolina its if, where [have never be en, ‘with| und regularly notches down the 1g days of his con- 
so much certainty; but of oth portions of the Union se pose nt. 


which cotton is grown, especially those bordering on the Ge! 








, 
trade that 























Mississippi, I can confidently speak. If cotton pla nting Ithey are recom our acceptance. It is, in effect, 
is less profital le than it w AS, that % the result of increas d al system that we are invited to ad pt; 
production; but I believe it to be still as most profitable prevail, it will lead substantially to the 
investment of capital of any branch of siness in the se States, under the commercial do- 
United States. And if a Lelusiithes were raised, w ‘th! Britain And whom do we find some 
power to send for persons and papers, I take up mn myst If|the principal supporters, out of Congress, of this foreign 
to say that such would be the result of the inqui ry. _ stem? Mr. ie 
Kentucky, I know many individuals who have their cotton |: lw: ys remall me 
plantations below, and retain their residence in that St jour country: we 1 
where they remain during the sickly season; and they are|r ad ly a LV | ipl 
* l believe, without exce ption, doing well. Othe rs, |t ition hie t, p » and indu 
tempted by their success, are constantly engaging in the! readily unites with our people, establish 
business, whils tscarcely any comes from the cotton r gion|s yme of our fat land, fills his capa 1S 
to engage in Western agriculture. <A friend, now in my|in tranquillity, the abundant fruits whi 
eye, a member of this bo ly, upon a capital of less than | gath rs around him, always ready to fly to the standard 
seventy thousand dollars, invested in a plantation anc dy : his adopted country, or of its laws, when « alled by the 
slaves, made, the year before last, sixteen thousand dol-} duties of P itriotism. the gay, t ver le, the philo- 
lars. A member of the other House, I underst: ind, Sy S ool c Frenchman, accommodating himself cheerfully to 
without removing himself, sent some of his slaves to Mis-|all the vicissitudes of life, porates himself, without 
Sissippi, made, last . ir, about twentv per cent. wo! diffi ilty, \ But, of all forcigners, none 
friends ‘of mine in t e latter State, w hose annual ine: me | amalgamate Ives so quickly with our people as the 
is from thirty to sixty thousand dollars, | eing desirous to) natives of Id Isle. In ne of the visions 1 h 
curtail their bediccen bite aieced petate’ for sale, whic h] have passed through my imagination, I have supposed that 
they are willing to show, by regular vouchers of receipt| I 1 was, originally, | 1] l of cont it, 
and disbursement, yield eighteen per cent. per annum. |jand that, by some extraordinary convulsion of nature, it 
O 1e of my most opulent acquaintance ‘S, in a coul ity a l-} as torn ! m America, al : ari y cross th ocean, 
Joining to that in which I reside, having married in Geor-| was placed in th fortunate vicinity of Great Brita 

» has derived a large portion of his wealth from a cotton} The same openheartedness; the sam nerous pitality 

tate there situated. 4] ne careless and unealculating indiffer e about 
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human life, characterize the inhabitants of both countries. 
Kentucky has been sometimes called the Ireland of Ame- 
rica. And Ihave no doubt that, if the current of emi- 
gration were reversed, and set from America upon the 
shores of Europe, instead of bearing from Europe to 
America, every American emigrant to Ireland would there 
find, as every Irish emigrant here finds, a hearty welcome 
and a happy home! 

But, sir, the gentleman to whom I am about to allude, 
although long a resident of this country, has no feelings, 
no attachments, no sympathies, no principles, in common 
with our people. Near fifty yearsago, Pennsylvania took 
him to her bosom, and warmed, and cherished, and honor- 
ed him; and how does he manifest his gratitude? By 
aiming a vital blow at a system endeared to her by a 
thorough conviction that it is indispensable to her pros- 
perity. He has filled, at home and abroad, some of the 
highest offices under this Government, during thirty 
years, and he is still at heart an alien. The authority of 
his name has been invoked, and the labors of his pen, in 
the form of a memorial to Congress, have been engaged, 
to overthrow the American system, and to substitute the 
foreign. Go home to your native Europe, and there in- 
culcate upon her sovereigns your Utopian doctrines of 
free trade, and when you have prevailed upon them to 
unseal their ports, and freely admit the produce of Penn- 
sylvania, and other States, come back, and we shall be 
prepared to become converts, and to adopt your faith. 

A Mr. Sarchet also makes no inconsiderable figure in 
the common attack upon our system. I do not know the} 
man, but I understand he is an unnaturalized emigrant] 
from the island of Guernsey, situated in the channel which} 
divides France and England. The principal business of 
the inhabitants is that of driving a contraband trade with 
the opposite shores, and Mr. Sarchet, educated in that 
school, is, I have been told, chiefly engaged in employing 
his wits to elude the operation of our revenue laws, by 
introducing articles at less rates of duty than they are 
justly chargeable with, which he effects by varying their 
denominations, or slightly changing their forms. This 
man, at a former session of the Senate, caused to be pre- 
lp 


sented a memorial signed by some one hundred and fifty pre- 
tended workers in iron. Of these, a gentleman made a 
careful inquiry and examination, and he ascertained that} 
there were only about ten of the denomination represent-| 
ed; the were tavern Keepers, porters, merchants’ | 
clerks, hackney coachmen, &c. I have the most respect- 
able authority, in black and white, for this statement. 
{Here Mr. HAYNE asked, who? and was he a manufac- 
turer? Mr. CLAY replied, Colonel Murray, of New York, 
a gentleman of the highest standing for honor, probity, and 
veracity; that he did not know whether he was a manufac-| 
turer or not, but the gentleman might take him as one.*}| 
Whether Mr. Sarchet got up the late petition presented 
to the Senate from tht journeymen tailors of Philadel- 
phia, or not, I do not know. ButI should not be sur- 
prised if it were a movement of his, and if we should find 
that he has cabbaged from other classes of society to swell! 
out the number of signatures. ; 
To the facts manufactured by Mr. Sarchet, and the| 
theories by Mr. Gallatin, there was yet wanting one cir-| 
cumstance to recommend them to favorabl 
and that was the authority of some high name. There was 
no difficulty in obtaining one from a British repository. The | 
honorable gentleman has cited a speech of my Lord Gode- 
rich, addressed to the British Parliament, in favor of free 
trade, and full of deep regret that 
sibly conform her practice of rig 
sion to her liberal doctrines o 
earnestly recommended to f 
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consideration, 


old England could not pos- 
‘ous restriction and exclu- 
unfettered commerce, so 
Sir, said Mr. 
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“9 
C., I know my Lord Goderich very well, although my 
acquaintance with him was prior to his being summoned 
to the British House of Peers. We both signed the con- 
vention between the United States and Great Britain of 
1815. He is an honorable man, frank, possessing busi- 
ness, but ordinary talents, about the stature and com- 
plexion of the honorable gentleman from South Carolina, 
a few years older than he, and every drop of blood run- 
ning in his veins being pure and unadulterated Anglo- 
Saxon blood. If he were to live to the age of Methuselah, 
he could not make a speech of such ability and eloquence 
as that which the gentleman from South Carolina recently 
delivered to the Senate; and there would be much more 
fitness in my Lord Goderich making quotations from the 
speech of the honorable gentleman, than his quoting, as 
authority, the theoretical doctrines of my Lord Goderich. 
We are too much inthe habit of looking abroad, not 
merely for manufactured articles, but for the sanction of 
high names, to support favorite theories. I have seen, 
and closely observed, the British Parliament, and, without 
derogating from its justly elevated character, I have no 
hesitation in saying, that in all the attributes of order, 
dignity, patriotism, and eloquence, the American Con- 
gress would not suffer, in the smallest degree, by a com- 
parison with it. 

I dislike this resort to authority, and especially foreign 
and interested authority, for the support of principles of 
public policy. I would greatly prefer to meet gentlemen 
upon the broad ground of fact, of experience, and of 
reason; but, since they will appeal to British names and 
authority, I feel myself compelled to imitate their bad 
example. Allow me to quote from the speech of a mem- 
ber of the British Parliament, bearing the same family 
name with my Lord Goderich, but whether or not a rela 
tion of his, [do not know. The member alluded to was 
arguing against the violation of the treaty of Methuen-- 
that treaty, not less fatal to the interests of Portugal than 
would be the system of gentlemen to the best interests of 
America—and he went on to say: 

‘© It was idle for us to endeavor to persuade other nation 
‘ to join with us in adopting the principles of what was call 
‘ed ‘free trade.’ Other nations knew, as well as the nobl 
lord opposite, and those who acted with him, what w 
meant by § free trade,’ was nothing more nor less than, by 
means of the great advantages we enjoyed, to get a mono 
‘ poly of all their markets for our manufactures, and to pre 
‘vent them, one and all, from ever becoming manufacturing 
nations. When the system of reciprocity and free trade 
had been proposed to a French ambassador, his remark 
was, that the plan was excellent in theory, but, to mak: 
it fair in practice, it would be necessary to defer the at 
tempt to put it in execution for half a century, until 
France should be on the same footing with Great Bri 
tain, in marine, in manufactures, in capital, and th 
many other peculiar advantages which it now enjoye 
The policy that France acted on, was that of encourag 
ing its native manufactures, and it was a wise policy; 
because, if it were freely to admit our manufactures, it 
would speedily be reduced to the rank of an agricultural 
nation; and therefore a poor nation, as all must be tha 
depend exclusively upon agriculture. America acted, 
too, upon the same principle with France. America I 
gislated for futurity—legislated for an increasing popu 
lation. America, too, was prosperous under this system 
In twenty years, America would be independent of Eng- 
land for manufactures altogether. . ” 

3ut since the peace, France, Germany, America, a | 
all the other countries of the world, had proceeded 
upon the principle of encouraging and protecting nativ 
manufactures.” 

But I have said that the system nominally called ‘free 
trade,” so earnestly and eloquently recommended to our 
adoption, isa mere revival of the British colonial system, 
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forced upon us by Great Britain during the existence of | * to set up any looms without first re gistering, 3 at an office 
our colonial vassalage. The whole system is fully ex-|‘ kept for that purpose, the name and place of abode 
plained and illustrated in a work published as far back as|‘ of any journeyman that shall work with him. But if any 
the year 1750, entitled ‘*The trade and navigation of|‘ particular inhabitant shall be inclined to have any linen 
Great Britain considered, by Joshua Gee,” with extracts |‘ or woollen made of their own spinning, they should not 
from which I have been furnished by the diligent re-|‘ be abriged of the same liberty that they now make use 
searches of a friend. It will be seen from these, that the |‘ of, viz. to c: arry to a weaver (who shall be licensed by the 
South Carolina policy now, is identical with the long che- |‘ Governor) and have it wrought up for the use of the fa- 
rished policy of Great Britain, which remains the same as |‘ mily, but not to be sold to any person in a private man- 
it was when the thirteen colonies were part of the British 
empire. In that work the author contends-- * forfeiture. 

*‘1. That manufactures, in the American colonies, 
‘ should be discouraged or prohibited. 





** And, inasmuch as they have been supplied with all 
‘ their iron manufactures from hence, except what is used 
** Great Britain, with its dependencies, is doubiless as|‘ in the building of ships and other country work, one- 
well able to subsist within itself as any nation in Europe. |‘ half of our exports being supposed to be in NAILS—a 
We have an enterprising people, fit for all the arts of |‘ manufacture which they allow has never hitherto been 
‘ peace and war. We have provisions in abundance, and |‘ carried on among them—it is proposed they shall, for 
those of the best sort, and are able to raise sufficient for |‘ time to come, never erect the manufacture of any under 
double the number of inhabitants. We have the very |‘ the size of a two shilling nail, horse nails excepted; that all 
best materials for clothing, and want nothing, either for | ‘slitting mills, and engines for drawing wire, or weaving 
use or even for luxury, but what we have at home, or |‘ stockings, be put down; and that every smith who keeps 
might have from our colonies: so that we might make |‘a common forge or shop, shall register his name and 
such an intercourse of trade among ourselves, or be- |< place of abode, and the name of every servant which he 
tween us and them, as would maintain a vast navigation. |‘ shall employ, which license shall be renewed once every 
But we ought always to keep a watchful eye over our|‘ year, and pay for the liberty of working at such trade. 
colonies, to restrain them from setting up any of the|* That all negroes shall be prohibited from weav ing either 
manufactures which are carried on in Britain; and any |‘ linen or woollen, or spinning or combing of wool, or work- 
such attempts should be crushed in the beginning: for if | « ing at any manufacture of iron, further than making it 
they are suffered to grow up to maturity, it will be diffi- |< into pig or bar iron. ‘That they also be prohibited from 
* cult to suppress them.’’—Pages 177, 8, 9. | manufacturing hats, stockings, or leather, of any kind. 

** Our colonies are much in the same state Ireland was |‘ This limitation will not abridge the planters of any pri- 
in, when they began the woollen manufactory, and, as|* vilege they now enjoy. On the contrary, it will turn 
their numbers increased, will fall upon manufactures for | ¢ their industry to promoting and raising those rough ma- 
clothing themselves, if due care be not taken to find em- |‘ terials.” 
ployment for them in raising such productions as may| The author then proposes that the Board of Trade and 
enable them to furnish themselves with all (heir necessa- | Plantations should be furnished with statistical accounts of 
ries from us.”’ the various permitted manufactures, to enable them to en- 
Then it was the object of this British economist to adapt |courage or repress the industry of the colonists, and pre- 
the means or wealth of the colonists to the supply required ivent the ds anger of interference with British industry. 
by their necessities, and to make the mother country the ‘It is hoped that this mothod would allay the heat that 
only source of that supply. Now it seems the policy i is |* some people have shown for destroying the iron works on 
only so far to be reversed, that we must continue to import |‘ the plantations, and pulling down all their forges; taking 
necessaries from Great Britain, in order to enable her to|‘ away, in a violent manner, their estates and prope rties; 
purchase raw cotton from us. ‘ preventing the husbandmen from getting their plough- 

**1 should, therefore, think it worthy the care of the |‘ shares, carts, and other utensils, me nuded; destroying the 
‘Government to endeavor, by all possible means, to en-|* manufacture of ship-building, by depriving them of the 
‘ courage them in raising of silk, hemp, flax, iron, [(d_ponly | ¢ liberty of making bolts, spikes, and other things proper 
‘pig, to be hammered in EF. ngland, } } pot ash, &e. by giv-|* for carrying on that work; by which article, returns are 
‘ing ‘them competent bounties in the beginning, and send- | * made for purchasing our woollen manufactures.’ 
‘ing over judicious and skilful persons, at the public |87, 88, 89. 
charge, to assist and instruct them in the most proper Such is the picture of colonists dependent upon the 
methods of management, which, in my apprehension, |mother country for their necessary supplies, drawn by a 
would lay a foundation for establishing the most profita-| writer who was not among the number of those 
ble trade of any we have. And considering the com- jsired to debar them the me ans of building a vessel, erect- 
manding situation of our colonies along the seacoast; |ing a forge, or mending a ploughshare, but who was wil- 
the great convenience of navigable rivers in all of them; |ling to promote their growth and property, as far as was 
the cheapness of land, and the easiness of raising provi-/consistent with the paramount interests of the manufa 
sions; great numbers of people would transport them-|turing or parent State. : 
selves thither to settle upon such improvements. Now, ‘©2. The advantages to Great Britain from keeping the 
as people have been filled with fears that the colonies, |« colonists dependent on her for their ess« ntiul supplies 
if encouraged to raise rough materials, would set up for} «‘If we examine into the circumstances of the inhabit- 
themselves, a /ittle regulation would remove all those |< ants of our plantations and our own, it will appear that 
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jealousies out of the way. They have never thrown or |‘ not one- fourth part of their * product redounds to their 
wove any silk as yet that we have heard of: therefore, |< own profit: for, out of all that comes here, they only 
if a law was made to prohibit the use of every throw-|¢ carry back clothing and other accomm odations for 


the Tr 
‘ ster’s mill, or doubling or horsling silk with any machine | ¢ fami lies; all of which is of the merchandise and manu- 
‘ whatever, they would then send it us raw: and, as they |‘ facture of this kingdom.” 
‘will have the providing rough materials to Ganieniiek After showing how this system tends to conce ntrat all 
‘so shall we have the manufacturing of them. If encou-|the surplus of acquisition over absolute expenditure, in 


ragement be given for raising hemp, flax, &c. doubtless | England, he says 
they will soon begin to manufacture, if not prevented:| ** All these advantages we receive by the plantations, 
‘ therefore, to stop the progress of any such manufac-|¢ besides the mortgages on the planters’ estates, nd the 
ture, it is propose d that no weaver there shall have /iberfy |* high interest the y pay us, which is very considerable 
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‘and therefore very great care ought to be taken, in re-| 

‘ gulating all affairs of the colonists, that the planters be| 
* not put under /oo many difficulties, but encouraged to go! 
* on cheerfully. 

“New England, and the. northern colonics, have not 
* commodities and products enough to send us in return! 
* for purchasing their necessary clothing, but are under| 
‘ very great difficulties; and, therefore, any ordinary sort} 
‘sell with them. And w hen they have grown out of 
* fashion with us, they are new fashioned enough there. 

Sir, I cannot go on with this disgusting detail. Their} 
refuse goods; their old shopkeepers; their cast off clothes 
good enough for us! Was there ever a scheme more art-} 
fully devised, by which the energies and faculties of one} 
people should be ke pt down and. rendered subservient to} 
the pride, and the pomp, and the power of another! | 
The system then proposed differs only from that which is} 
now recommended, in one particul: wr—that was intended} 
to be enforced by power, this would not be less effectu- 
ally executed by the force of circumstances. A gentleman 
in Boston, (Mr. Lee, ) the agent of the Free Trade Conven- 
tion, from whose exhaustless mint there is a constant issue 
of reports, seems to envy the blessed condition of depend-| 
ent Canada, when compared to the oppressed state of this 
Union; and it is a fair inference from the view which he| 
presents, that he would have us to hasten back to the 
golden days of that colonial bondage, which is so well de-} 
picted in the work from which I have been quoting. Mr. 
Lee exhibits two tabular statemerits, in one of which he} 
presents the high duties which he represents to be paid in} 
the ports of the United States, and, in the other, those} 
which are paid in Canada, generally about two per cent. 
ad valorem. But did it not occur to him that the duties] 
levied in Canada are paid chiefiy on British manufactures, | 
or on articlés passing from one to another part of a com-| 
mon empire; and that, to present a parallel case, in the! 





United States, he ought to have shown that importations| 
made into one State from another, which are now free, | 
are subject to the same or higher duties than are paid in 
Canada? 

I will now, Mr. President, proceed to a more > particular} 
consideration of the arguments urged against the protect-| 
ive system, and an inquiry into its avast cal operati ion, | 


especially on the cotton-growing country. And, asI wish| 
to state and meet the ars gument fairly, I invite correction 
of my statement of it, if necessary. Itis alleged that the] 
system operates prejudicially to tie cotton pli anter, by di.) 
minishing the foreign dems ind for his st: aple; that we can- 
not sell to Great Britain, unless we buy from her; that the 
import duty is equivalent to an export duty, and falis upon| 
the cotton grower; that South Carolina pays a dispropor-| 
tionate quota of the public revenue; that an abandonment 
of the protective policy would lead to an augmentation of} 
our exports of an amount not less than one “hundred and | 
fifty millions of dollars; and, finally, that the South cannot} 
partake of the advantages of manufacturing, if there be| 
any. Letus examine these various propositions, in detail. | 
1. That the foreign demand for cotton is diminished; and| 
that we cannot sell to Great Britain unless we buy from| 
her. The demand of both our great foreign customers is| 
constantly and annually increasing. It is true that the | 
ratio of the increase may not be equal to that of produc- 
tion; but this j is owing to the fact that the power of pro-| 
ducing the raw material is much greater, and is therefore | 
constantly in the advance of th » power of consumption. 
A single fact will illustrate. The average produce of la-| ij 
borers engaged in the cultivation of cotton may be esti-! 
mated at five bales, or fifteen hundred weight to the hand. 
Supposing the annual average consi imption of each indi- 
vidual who uses cotton cloth to be five pounds, one hand| 
can produce enough of the raw material to clothe three | 
hundred. 
The argument comprehends two errors, one of fact and| 
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the other of principle. It assumes that we do not in fact 
purchase of Great Britain. What is the true state of the 
case? There are certain, but very few articles which it is 
thought sound policy requires that we should manufacture 
at home, and on these the tariff operates. But, with re- 
spect to all the rest, and much the larger number of arti- 
cles of taste, fashion, or utility, they are subject to no 
other than revenue duties, andare freely introduced. | 
have before me, from the treasury, a statement of our im- 
ports from England, Scotland, and Ireland, including ten 
years preceding the last, and three quarters of the last 


s,| year, from which it will appear that, although there are 


some fluctuations in the amount of the different years, thie 
largest amount imported in any one year has been sinc< 
the tariff of 1824, and that the last year’s importation, 
when the returns of the fourth quarter shall be ae l, 
will probably be the greatest in the whole term of eleve: 
years. 

Now, if it be admitted that there is a less amount of the 
protected articles imported from Great Britain, she may 
be, and probably is, compensated for the deficiency, by 
the increased consumption in America of the articles of 
her industry not falling within the scope of the policy 
of our protec tion. The establishment of manufactures 
among us excites the creation of wealth, and this gives 
new powers of consumption, which are gratified by the 
| purchase of foreign objects. A poor nation can never be 
la great consuming nation. Its poverty will limit its con- 
sumption to bare subsistence. 

The erroneous principle which the argument includes, 
is, that it devolves on us the duty of taking care that Grea 


Bri tain shall be enabled to purchase from us, without ex 


acting from Great Britain the corresponding duty. If 
| be tr ue, on one side, that nations are bound to shape their ir 
| policy in reference to the ability of foreign Powers, it 
must be true on both sides of the Atlantic. And this re- 
ciprocal obligation ought to be emphatically regarded 
towards the nation supplying the raw material, by th 
| manufacturing nation, because the industry of the latter 
| gives four or five values to what had been produced by 
the industry of the former. 

But, does Great Britain practise towards us upon th 
principles which we are now required to observe in1 
gard to her? The exports to the United Kingdom, as ap- 
pears from the same treasury statement just Padverte d to, 
| during eleven years, from 1821 to 1831, and exclusive ot 
the fourth quarter of the last year, fall short of the amou 
lof imports by upwards of forty-six millions of dollars, and 


ithe total amount, when the returns of that quarter a 


received, will exceed fifty millions of dollars! It is sur- 
prising how we have been able to sust: in, for so long 
time, a trade so very unequal. We must have been abs 
lutely ruined by it, if the unfavorable balance ha ud 
been cae zed by more profitable commerce with « the 
| parts of the world. Of all nations Great Britain has th 
least cause to complain of the trade between the two 
|countries. Our impor ts from that single Power are near) 
one-third of the entire amount of our importations frou 
all foreign countries together. Great Britain constant!) 
acts on the maxim of buying only what she wants 4) 
cannot produce, and selling to foreign nations the utm 
amount she can. In conformity with this maxim, she ¢% 
cludes articles of prime necessity produced by us—cqua! 
ly if not more necessary than any of her industry wii 
we tax, although the admission of those articles would 
increase our ability to purchase from her, according t 
argument of gentiemen. 

if we purchased still less from Great Britain than w 
and our conditions were reversed, so that the value of her 
imports from this country e xceede d that of her exports to 
it, she would only then be compelled to do what we hav 
so long done, and what South Carolina does, in her t 
with Kentucky—make up for the unfavorable baku 
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trade with other places and countries. How does she 
now dispose of the one hundred and sixty millions of dol- 
lars worth of cotton fabrics, which she annually sells? 
Of that amount the United States do not purchase five per 
cent. What becomes of the other ninety-five per cent. ? 
Is it not sold to other Powers, and would not their mar- 
kets remain if ours were totally shut? Would she not 
continue, as she now finds it her interest, to purchase the 
raw material from us, to supply those markets? Would 
she be guilty of the folly of depriving herself of markets 
to the amount of upwards of $150,000,000, because we 
refused her a market for some eight or ten millions? 

But if there were a diminution of the British demand 
for cotton, equal to the loss of a market for the few Bri- 
tish fabrics which are within the scope of our protective 
policy, the question would still remain, whether the cotton 
planter is not amply indemnified by the creation of addi- 
tional demand elsewhere. With respect to the cotton 
grower, it is the fofality of the demand, and not its diséri- 
bution, which affects his interests. If any system of policy 
will augment the aggregate of the demand, that system is 
favorable to his interests, although its tendency may be to 
vary the theatre of the demand. It could not, for exam- 
ple, be injurious to him, if, instead of Great Britain con- 
tinuing to receive the entire quantity of cotton which she 
now does, two or three hundred thousand bales of it were 
taken to the other side of the channel, and increased, to that 
extent, the French demand. It would be better for him, be- 
cause it is always better to have several markets than 
one. Now, if, instead of a transfer to the opposite side of 
the channel of these two or three hundred thousand bales, 
they are transported to the Northern States, can that be 
injurious to the cotton grower? Is it not better for him? 
{s it not better to have a market at home, unaffected by 
war or other foreign causes, for that amount of his staple? 

If the establishment of American manufactures, there- 
fore, had the sole effect of creating a new, and an Ameri- 
can, demand for cotton, exaefly to the same extent in which 
it lessened the British demand, there would be no just 
cause of complaint against the tariff. The gain in one 
place would precisely equal the loss inthe other. But the 
true state of the matter is much more favorable tothe cot- 
ton grower. It is calculated that the cotton manufactories 
of the United States absorb at least two hundred thousand 
bales of cotton annually. I believe it to be more. The 
two ports of Boston and Providence alone received, during 
the last year, near one hundred and ten thousand bales. 
The amount is annually increasing. The raw material of 
that two hundred thousand bales is worth six millions, and 
there is an additional value conferred’by the manufacturer, 
of eighteen millions; it being generally calculated that, in 
such cotton ‘fabrics as we are in the habit of making, the 
manufacture constitutes three-fourths of the value of the 
article. If, therefore, these twenty-four millions worth 
of cotton fabrics were not made in the United States, but 
were manufactured in Great \Britain, in order to obtain 
them, we should have to add to the already enormous dis- 
proportion between the amount of our imports and ex- 
ports, in the trade with Great Britain, the further sum of 
twenty-four millions, or, deducting the price of the raw ma- 
terial, eighteen millions! And wiil gentlemen tell me how 
it would be possible for this country to sustain such a ruin- 
ous trade? From all that portion of the United States 
lying north and east of James river, and west of the moun- 
tains, Great Britain receives comparatively nothing. How 
would it be possible for the inhabitants of that largest por- 
tion of our territory to supply themselves with cotton fa- 
brics, if they were brought from England exclusively’ 
rhey could not do it. But for the existence of the Ame- 
rican manufacture, they would be compelled greatly to cur- 
tail their supplies, if not absolutely to suffer in their com- 
forts. By its existence at home, the circle of those ex- 
changes is created, which reciprocally diffuses among: all 
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who are embraced within it the productions of their re- 
spective industry. The cotton grower sells the raw ma- 
terial to the manufacturer; he buys the iron, the bread, the 
meal, the coal, and the countless number of objects of his 
consumption, from his fellow-citizens, and they, in turn, 
purchase his fabrics. Putting it upon the ground merely 
of supplying those with necessary articles, who could not 
otherwise obtain them, ought there to be, from any quar- 
ter, an objection to the only system by which that object 
can be accomplished? But can there be any doubt, with 
those who will reflect, that the actual amount of cotton 
consumed is increased by the home manufacture? The 
main argument of gentlemen is founded upon the idea of 
mutual ability resulting from mutual exchanges. They 
| would furnish an ability to foreign nations by purchasing 
from them, and J/, to our own people, by exchanges at 
jhome. If the American manufacture were discontmued, 
and that of England were to take its place, how wouldshe 
sell the additional quantity of twenty-four millions of cotton 
goods which we now make? Tous? That has been shown 
to be impracticable. To other foreign nations? She has 
already pushed her supplies to them to the utmost extent. 
The ultimate consequence would, then, be to diminish 
the total consumption of cotton, to say nothing now of the 
reduction of price that would take place by throwing into 
the ports of Great Britain the two hundred thousand bales 
which, no longer being manufactured in the United States, 
would go thither. 

2. That the import duty is equivalent to anexport duty, 
and falls on the producer of cotton. 

{Here Mr. HAYNE explained, and said that he never 
contended that an import duty was equivalent to an export 
duty, under all circumstances; he had explained in his 
speech his ideas of the precise operation of the existing sys- 
tem. To which Mr. CLAY replied that he had seen the 
argument so stated in some of the ingenious essays ‘from 
the South Carolina press, and would therefore answer it. ] 

The framers of our constitution, by granting the power 
to Congress to lay import, and prohibiting that of lay- 
ing an export duty, manifested that they did not regard 
them as equivalent. Nor does the common sense of man- 
kind. An export fastens upon, and incorporates itself 
with, the article on which it is laid. The article cannot 
escape from it—it pursues and follows it wherever the ar- 
ticle goes; and if, in the foreign ‘market, the supply is 
above or just equal to the demand, the amount of the ex- 
port duty will be a clear deduction to the exporter from 
the price of the article. But an import duty on a foreign 
article leaves the exporter of the domestic article free, Ist, 
to import specie; 2dly, goods which are free from the 
protecting duty; or, 3dly, such goods as, being charge- 
able with the protecting duty, he can sell at home, and 
throw the duty on the consumer. 

But it is confidently argued that the import duty falls 
upon the grower of cotton; and the case has been put in 
debate, and again and again, in conversation, of the South 
Carolina planter, who exports one hundred bales of cotton 
to Liverpool, exchanges them for one hundred bales of 
merchandise, and, when he brings them home, being com- 
pelled to leave at the custom-house forty bales in the form 
of duties. The argument is founded on the assumption that 
aduty of forty per cent. amounts to a subtraction of forty 
from the hundred bales of merchandise. The first objec- 
tion to it is, that it supposes a case of barter which never 
occurs. If it be replied that it, nevertheless, occurs in 
the operations of commerce, the answer would be, that, 
since the export of Carolina cotton is chiefly made by 
New York or foreign merchants, the loss stated, if it really 
accrued, would fall upon them, and not upon the planter. 
But, to test the correctness of the hypothetical case, let 
us suppose that the duty, instead of forty per cent., should 
be one hundred and fifty, which is asserted to be the duty 
in some cases. Then, the planter would not only lose the 
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whole hundred bales of merchandise which he had ecin (Mr. HAYNE said that he did not mean that the increase 
for his hundred bales of cotton, but he would have to pur-|of one hundred and fifty millions to the amount of our 
chase, with other means, an additional fifty bales, in order| exports, would be of cotton alone, but of other articles. } 
to enable him to pay the duties accruing on the proceeds} What other articles? Agricultural produce—bread 
of the cotton. Another answer is, that if the producer | stuffs—beef and pork? &c. Where shall we find markets 
of cotton in America, exchanged against English fabrics, | for them? Whither shall we go? To what country, whose 
pays the duty, the producer of those fabrics also pays it, | ports are not hermetically sealed against their admission’ 
and then it is twice paid. Such must be the consequence, | Break down the home market, and you are without re- 
unless the principle is true on one side of the Atlantic,|source. Destroy all other interests in the country, for 
and false on the other. ‘The true answer is, that the ex-|the imaginary purpose of advancing the cotton-planting 
porter of an article, if he invests its proceeds in a foreign |interest, and you inflict a positive injury, without the 
market, takes care to make the investment in such mer-|smallest practical benefit to the cotton planter. Could 
chandise as, when brought home, he can sell with a fair| Charleston, or the whole South, when all other markets 
profit; and, consequently, the consumer would pay the|are prostrated, or shut against the reception of the surplus 
original cost and charges and profit. of our farmers, receive that surplus? Would they buy 
3. The next objection to the American system is, that}more than they might want for their own consumption’ 
it subjects South Carolina to the payment of an undue] Could they find markets which other parts of the Union 
proportion of the public revenue. The basis of this ob-|could not?’ Would gentlemen force the freemen of all, 
jection is the assumption, shown to have been erroneous, |north of James river, east and west, like the misera- 
that the producer of the exports from this country pays|ble slave, on the Sabbath day, to repair to Charleston, 
the duty on its imports, instead of the consumer of those| with a turkey under his arm, or a pack upon his back, 
imports. The amount which South Carolina really con-|and beg the clerk of some English or Scotch merchant, 
tributes to the public revenue, no more than that of any |living in his gorgeous palace, or rolling in his splendid 
other State, can be precisely ascertained. It depends| coach in the streets, to exchange his “* truck? * for a bit of 
upon her consumption of articles paying duties, and we | flannel to cover his naked wife and children! No! Tam 
may make an approximation sufficient for all practical pur-} sure that Ido no more than justice to their hearts, when 
poses. The cotton planters of the valley of the Missis-|I believe that they would reject what I believe to be the 
sippi, with which I am acquainted, generally expend about | inevitable effects of their poli cy. 
one-third of their income in the support of their families} 5. But it is contended, in the last place, that the South 
and plantations. On this subject, I hold in my hands ajcannot, from physical and other causes, engage in the 
statement from a friend of mine, of great accuracy, and aj Manufacturing arts. I deny the premises, and I deny the 
member of the Senate. According to this statement, in ae te pe I deny the fact of inability, and, if it existed, 
a crop of ten thousand dollars, the expenses may fluctuate |I deny the conclusion that we must, therefore, break 
between two thousand eight hundred dollars and three}down our manufactures, and nourish those of foreign 
thousand two hundred dollars. Of this sum, about one-|countries. The South possesses, in an extraordinary de- 


fourth, from seven to eight hundred dollars, may be laid) gree, two of the most important elements of manufactu: 


out in articles paying the protecting duty; the residue is | ing industry—water power and labor. The former gives 
disbursed for provisions, mules, horses, oxen, wages of] to our whole country a most decided advantage over Great 
overseer, kc. Estimating the exports of South Carolina| Britain. But a single experiment, stated by the gentle 
at eight millions, one-third is two million ‘six hundred and | man from South Carolina, in which a faithless slave put 
sixty-six thousand six hundred and sixty-six dollars; of|the torch toa manufacturing establishment, has discourag 
which, one-fourth will be six hundred and sixty-six thousand | ed similar enterprises. We have, in Kentucky, the sam« 
six hundred and sixty-six and two-thirds dollars. Now, | description of population, and we employ them, and almost 
supposing the protecting duty to be fifty per cent., and|exclusively employ them, in many of our hemp manufac 
that it all enters into the price of the article, the amount|tories. A neighbor of mine, one of our most opulent and 
paid by South Carolina would only be three hundred and jrespectable citizens, has had one, two, if not three, ms 
thirty-three thousand three hundred and thirty-three and | nufactories burnt by incendiaries; but he persevered, and 
one-third dollars. But the total revenue of the United|his perseverance has been rewarded with wealth. W: 
States may be stated at twenty-five millions, of which, the | found that it was less expensive to keep night watches, than 
proportion of South Carolina, whatever standard, whether} to pay premiums for insurance, and we employed them. 
of wealth or population, be adopted, would be about one} Let it be supposed, however, that the South cannot 
million. Of course, on this view of the subject, she actually | Manufacture; must those parts of the Union which can, 
pays only about one-third of her fair and legitimate share.}be therefore prevented? Must we support those of foreig: 
I repeat, that I have no personal knowledge of the habits}countries’ I am sure that injustice would be done to th 
of actual expenditure in South Carolina; they may be| generous and patriotic nature of South Carolina, if it were 
greater than I have stated, in respect to other parts of the believed that she envied or repined at the success of other 
cotton country, but, if they are, that fact does not arise | portions of the Unionin branches of industry to which sh« 
from any defect in the system of public policy. might happen not to be adapted. Throughout her whol: 
4. An abandonment of the American system, it is|career she has been liberal, national, high-minded. 

urged, would lead to an addition to our exports of one | The friends of the American system have been remind 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars. The amount of one led, by the honorable gentleman from Maryland, {Mr 
hundred and fifty millions of cotton, in the raw state, |Smrra,]} that they are the majority, and he has ‘admonished 
would produce four hundred and fifty millions in the ma-j them to exercise their power in moderation. The mojorit 
nufactured state, su ippesing no greater measure of value | j ought never to trample upon the feelings, or vio slat e th 
to be communicated, in the manufactured form, than that | just rights of the minority. They ought never to triumph 
which our industry imparts. Now, sir, where would! over the fallen, nor to ‘make any but a temperate and 
markets be found for this vast addition to the supply?| equitable use of their power. But these counsels com 
Not in the United States, certainly, nor in any other| with an ill grace from the gentleman from Maryland. He, 
quarter of the globe, Eng land having already every where | too, isa member of a majority—a poli tical majority. And 
pressed her cotton m: anufi ictures to the utmost point of| how has the administr ation of that majority exercised thei 
repletion. We must look out for new worlds, seek for|power in this country? Recall to your recollection the 
new and unknown races of mortals, to consume this im-| | 4th of March, 1829, when the lank, le an, famished forms 
mense increase of cotton fabrics. | from fen and fore st, and the four quarters of the Unio! 
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gathered together in the halls of patronage, or stealing, lof which I did complain; not smuggling, in the common 
by evening’s twilight, into the apartments of the Presi-|sense of that practice, which has something bold, daring, 
dent’s mansion, cried out, with ghastly faces, and in|and enterprising in it, but mean, barefaced cheating by 
sepulchral tones, Give us bread! Give us treasury pap! | fraudulent invoices and false denomination. 
Give us our reward! England’s bard was mistaken; ghosts} 1 plant myself upon this FACT of cheapness and supe- 
will sometimes come, called or uncalled. Go to the fami-jriority, as upon impregnable ground. Gentlemen may 
lies who were driven from the employments on which/tax their ingenuity, and produce a thousand speculative 
they were dependent for subsistence, in consequence of] solutions of the fact, but the fact itself will remain undis- 
their exercise of the dearest right of freemen. Go to|turbed. Let us look into some particulars. The total 
mothers, whilst hugging to their bosoms their starving | consumption of bar iron in the United States is supposed 
children. Go to fathers, who, after being disqualified, by|to be about one hundred and forty-six thousand tons, of 
long public service, for any other business, were stripped | Which one hundred and twelve thousand eight hundred 
of their humble places, and then sought, by the minions of|and sixty-six tons are made within the country, and the 
authority, to be stripped of all that was left them—their | residue unported. The number of men employed in the 
good names—and ask, what mercy was shown to them! As/Manufacture is estimated at twenty-nine thousand two 
for myself, born in the midst of the revolution, the first hundred and fifty-four, and the total number of persons 
air that I ever breathed on my native soil of Virginia hav-|subsisted by it at one hundred and forty-six thousand 
ing been that of liberty and independence, I never ex-|two hundred and seventy-three. The measure of protec- 
pected justice nor desired mercy at their hands; andj tion extended to this necessary article was never fully 
scorn the wrath, and defy the oppression of power! adequate until the passage of the act of 1828; and what 
I regret, Mr. President, that one topic has, I think un-|has been the consequence? The annual increase of 
necessarily, been introduced into this debate. I allude to} quantity, since that period, has been in a ratio of near 
the charge brought against the manufacturing system, as|twenty-five per cent., and the wholesale price of bar 
favoring the growth of aristocracy. If it were true, would}!ron in the Northern cities was, in 1828, one hundred 
gentlemen prefer supporting foreign accumulations of|and five dollars per ton; in 1829, one hundred dollars; 
wealth, by that description of industry, rather than their]in 1830, ninety dollars; and in 1831, from eighty-five 
own country? But is it correct? ‘The joint stock com- to seventy-five dollars—constantly er We im- 
panies of the North, as I understand them, are nothing|Port very little English iron, and that which we do is 
more than associations, sometimes of hundreds, by means? Very inferior, and only adapted to a few purposes. In 
of which the small earnings of many are brougiit into a insututing a comparison between that inferior article and 
common stock; and the associates, obtaining corporate }OUr superior iron, subjects, entirely different, are com- 
privileges, are enabled to prosecute, under one superin- pared. They are made by different processes. ‘The Eng- 
tending head, their business to better advantage. Nothing|!ish cannot make iron of equal quality to ours, at a less 
can be more essentially democratic, or better devised to} Price than we do. They have three classes, best-best, 
counterpoise the influence of individual wealth. In Ken-|@nd best, andordinary. It is the latter which is imported. 
tacky, almost every manufactory known to me is in the| Of the whole amount imported, there is only about four 
hands of enterprising self-made men, who have acquired | thousand tons of foreign iron that pays the high duty; 
whatever wealth they possess by patient and diligent labor. the residue paying only a duty of about thirty per cent., 
Comparisons are odious, and, but in defence, would not| ¢stimated on the prices of the importation of 1829. Our 
be made by me. But is there more tendency to aristo-|!"0n ore is superior to that of Great Britain, yielding often 
cracy in a manufactory, supporting hundreds of freemen, | from sixty to eighty per cent., whilst theirs produces only 
or in a cotton plantation, with its not less numerous slaves, about twenty-five. This fact is so well known, that I 
sustaining, perhaps, only two white families--that of the have heard of recent exportations of iron ore to England. 
master and the overseer? It has been alleged that bar iron, being a raw material, 





{ pass, with pleasure, from this disagreeable topic to 
two general propositions which cover the entire ground 
of debate. The first is, that, under the operation of the 
American system, the objects which it protects and fosters 
are brought to the consumer at cheaper prices than they 
commanded prior to its introduction, or than they would 
command if it did not exist. If that be true, ought not 
the country to be contented and satisfied with the system, 
unless the second proposition, which I mean presently 
also to consider, is unfounded’ And that is, that the ten- 
dency of the system is to sustain, and that it has upheld, 
the prices of all our agricultural and other produce, in- 
cluding cotton. 


And is the fact not indisputable, that all essential objects | 


of consumption, affected by the tariff, are cheaper and 
better, since the act of 1824, than they were for several 
years prior to that law? I appeal, for its truth, to com- 
mon observation and to all practical men. I appeal to 
the farmer of the country, whether he does not purchase, 
on better terms, his iron, salt, brown sugar, cotton goods, 





ought to be admitted free, or with low duties, for the sake 
of the manufacturers themselves. But I take this to be 
the true principle, that, if our country is producing a raw 
material of prime necessity, and, with reasonable protec- 
tion, can produce it in sufficient quantity to supply our 
wants, that raw material ought to be protected, although 
it may be proper to protect the article also out of which 
it is manufactured. The tailor will ask protection for 
jhimself, but wishes it denied to the grower of wool and 
the manufacturer of broadcloth. The cotton planter en- 
joys protection for the raw material, but does not desire 
it to be extended to the cotton manufacturer. The ship- 
builder will ask protection for navigation, but does not 
wish it extended to the essential articles which enter into 
ithe construction of his ship. Each, in his proper voca- 
ion, solicits protection, but would have it denied to all 
other interests which are supposed to come into collision 
jwith his. Now, the duty of the statesman is, to elevate 
himself above these petty conflicts; calmly to survey all 
the various interests, and deliberately to proportion the 





and woollens, for his laboring people. And I ask the /measure of protection to each, according to its nature 


cotton planter if he has not been better and more cheaply 
supplied with his cotton bagging. In regard to this latter 
article, the gentleman from South Carolina was mistaken 


land to the general wants of society. It is quite possible 


ithat, in the degree of protection which has been afforded 


|to the various workers in iron, there may be some error 


in supposing that I complained that, under the existing|committed, although I have lately read an argument of 


duty, the Kentucky manufacturer could not compete with 
the Scotch. The Kentuckian furnishes a more substan- 
ual and a cheaper article, and at a more uniform and re- 


much ability, proving that no injustice has really been 


|done tothem. If there be, it ought to be remedied. 


The next article to which I would call the attention of 


gular price. But it was the frauds, the violations of Jaw, |the Senate, is that of cotton fabrics. The success of our 
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manufacture of coarse cottons is generally admitted. It|of the Lord thy God.” 


Accordingly, we behold them, 
is demonstrated by the fact that they meet the cotton|on that sacred day, assembled together in His temples, 
fabrics of other countries in foreign markets, and main-| and, in devotional attitudes and with pious countenances, 


tain a successful competition with them. There has been) offering their prayers to Heaven for all its blessings, of 
a gradual increase of the export of this article, which is| which it is not the least that a system of policy has been 
sent to Mexico and the South American republics, to the|adopted by their country, which admits of their obtain- 
Mediterranean, and even to Asia. The remarkable fact| ing comfortable subsistence. Manufactures have brought 
was lately communicated to me, that the same individual] into profitable employment a vast amount of female Jabor, 
who, twenty-five years ago, was engaged in the importa-| which, without them, would be lost to the country. 
tion of cotton cloth from Asia, for American consumption, | In respect to woollens, every gentleman’s own observa- 
is now engaged in the exportation of coarse American) tion and experience will enable him to judge of the great 
cottons to Asia, for Asiatic consumption! And my honor-} reduction of price which has taken place in most of these 
able friend from Massachusetts, now in my eye, [{Mr./articles since the tariff of 1824. It would have been still 
Sr1sBe8, }] informed me that, on his departure from home, | greater, but for the high duty on the raw material imposed 
among the last orders which he gave, one was for the ex-| for the particular benefit of the farming interest. But, with- 
portation of coarse cottons to Sumatra, in the vicinity of| out going into particular details, I shall limit myself to in- 
Calcutta! I hold in my hand a statement, derived from the | viting the attention of the Senate to a single article of gene- 
most authentic source, showing that the identical descrip-|ral and necessary use. The protection given to flannels 
tion of cotton cloth, which sold, in 1817, at twenty-nine cents} in 1828 was fully adequate. It has enabled the American 
per yard, was sold, in 1819, at twenty-one cents; in 1821, at} manufacturer to obtain complete possession of the Ameri- 
nineteen anda half cents; in 1823, at seventeen cents; and|can market; and now let us look at the effect. I have 
in 1825, at fourteen and a half cents; in 1827, at thirteen| before me a statement from a highly respectable mercan 
cents; in 1829, at nine cents; in 1830, at nine and a half] tile house, showing the price of four descriptions of flan 
cents; and in 1831, at from tenand a half toeleven. Suchis|nel, during six years. The average price of them, in 
the wonderful effect of protection, competition, and im-| 1826, was thirty-eight and three-quarter cents; in 1827, 
provement in skill, combined! The year 1829 was one of| thirty-eight; in 1828, (the year of the tariff,) forty-six; in 
some suffering to this branch of industry, probably owing | 1829, thirty-six; in 1830, (notwithstanding the advance in 
to the principle of competition being pushed too far; and | the price of wool,) thirty-two; and in 1831, thirty-two 
hence we observe a small rise in the article the next two/and one-quarter. These facts require no comments. I 
years. The introduction of calico printing into the Unit-|have before me another statement, of a practical and re- 
ed States constitutes an important era in our manufactur-|spectable man, well versed in the flannel manufacture in 
ing industry. It commenced about the year 1825, and} America and England, demonstrating that the cost of 
has since made such astonishing advances, that the whole | manufacture is precisely the same in both countries; and 
quantity now annually printed is but little short of forty | that, although a yard of flannel, which would sell in Eng- 
millions of yards—about two-thirds of our whole con-|land at fifteen cents, would command here twenty-two, the 
sumption. It isabeautiful manufacture, combining great| difference of seven cents is the exact difference between 
mechanical skill with scientific discoveries in chemistry. | the cost in the two countries of the six ounces of wool con- 
The engraved cylinders for making the impression re-| tained in a yard of flannel. 
quire much taste, and put in requisition the genius of the; Brown sugar, during ten years, from 1792 to 1802, witha 
fine arts of design and engraving. Are the fine graceful| duty of one and a half cents per pound, averaged fourteen 
forms of our fair countrywomen less lovely when envelop-| cents per pound. ‘The same article, during ten years, from 
ed in the chintzes and calicoes produced by native indus-| 1820 to 1830, with a duty of three cents, has averaged 
try, than when clothed in the tinsel of foreign drapery? {only eight cents per pound. Nails, with a duty of fiv: 
Gentlemen are, no doubt, surprised at these facts. | cents per pound, are selling at six cents. Window glass, 
They should not underrate the energies, the enterprise, | cight by ten, prior to the tariff of 1824, sold at twelve ¢ 
and the skill of our fellow-citizens. I have no doubt | thirteen dollars per hundred feet; it now sells for three 
they are every way competent to accomplish whatever} dollars and seventy-five cents. 
can be effected by any other people, if encouraged and} ‘The gentleman from South Carolina, sensible of the in- 
protected by the fostering care of our own Government. | contestable fact of the very great reduction in the prices 
Will gentlemen believe the fact, which I am authorized | of the necessaries of life, proteeted by the American sys 
now to state, that the United States, at this time, manu-}tem, has felt the full force of it, and has presented vari 
facture one half the quantity of cotton which Great Bri-| explanations of the causes to which he ascribes it. The 
tain did in 1816! We possess three great advantages:| first is the diminished production of the precious metals, 
First. The raw material. Second. Water power instead |in consequence of the distressed state of the countrics in 
of that of steam, generally used in England. And third. | which they are extracted, and the consequent increase of 
The cheaper labor of females. In England, males spin|their value relative to that of the commodities for which 
with the mule, and weave; in this country, women and | they are exchanged. But if this be the true cause of the 
girls spin with the throstle, and superintend the power|reduction of price, its operation ought to have been gen 
loom. And can there be any employment more appro-|ral on all objects, and of course upon cotton among the 
priate? Who has not been delighted with contemplating! rest. And, in point of fact, the diminished price of that 
the clock-work regularity of a large cotton manufactory | staple is not greater than the diminution of the value of 
I have often visited:them, at Cincinnati and other places, | other staples of our agriculture. 
and always with increased admiration. 


—_——— Se aoe een 
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Flour, which command- 
The women, sepa-|ed, some years ago, ten or twelve dollars per barr 1, is 
rated from the other sex, work in apartments, large, airy, | now sold for five. The fall of tobacco has been still mor 

well warmed, and spacious. Neatly dressed, with ruddy |The Kitefoot of Maryland, which sold at from sixteen to 


complexions, and happy countenances, they watch the|twenty dollars per hundred, now produces only four ©! 
work before them, mend the broken threads, and re-| five. 
place the exhausted balls or broaches. 


That of Virginia has sustained an equal declint 

At stated hours | Beef, pork, every article, almost, produced by the farme’, 
they are called to their meals, and go and return with light| has decreased in value. Ought not South Carolina the! 
and cheerful step. At night they separate, and repair to| to submit quietly toa state of things which is general, and 
their respective houses, under the care of a mother, | proceeds from an uncontrollable cause’ Ought she to as 
guardian, or friend. ‘* Six days shalt thou labor and do|cribe to the *accursed” tariff what results from the calam 

all that thou hast to do, but the seventh day is the Sabbath | ties of civil and foreign war, raging in many countries 
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But, sir, I do not subscribe to this doctrine implicitly. 
I do not believe that the diminished production of the pre- 
cious metals, if that be the fact, satisfactorily accounts for 
the fall in prices. For I think thatthe augmentation of 
the currency of the world, by means of banks, public 
stocks, and other facilities arising out of exchange and cre- 
dit, has more than supplied any deficiency in the amount 
of the precious metals. 

It is further urged that the restoration of peace in Eu- 
rope, after the battle of Waterloo, and the consequent 
return to peaceful pursuits of large masses of its popula- 
tion, by greatly increasing the aggregate amount of etfect- 
ive labor, had a tendency to lower prices; and undoubt- 
edly such ought to have been its natural tendency. ‘The 
same cause, however, must also have operated to reduce 
the price of our agricultural produce, for which there was 
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upon an article, it then becomes /ower instead of higher.” 
This could not probably happen where the supply of the 
foreign article did not exceed the home demand, unless 
upon the supposition of the increased duty having excited 
or stimulated the measure of the home production. 

The great law of price is determined by supply and de- 
mand. Whatever affects either, affects the price. Ifthe 
supply is increased, the demand remaining the same, the 
price declines; if the demand is increased, the supply re- 
maining the same, the price advances; if both supply and 
demand are undiminished, the price is stationary, and the 
price is influenced exactly in proportion to the degree 
of disturbance to the demand or supply. It is there- 
fore a great error to suppose that an existing or new duty 
necessarily becomes a component element, to its exact 
amount, of price. Ifthe proportions of demand and sup- 


no longer the same demand in peace as in war—and it did] ply are varied by the duty, either in augmenting the sup- 


so Operate. 


1815, and the adoption of our tariff in 1824, was less sen- 
sibly felt, because perhaps a much larger portion of the 
labor, liberated by the disbandment of armies, was ab- 
sorbed by manufactures than by agriculture. It is also 
contended that the invention and improvement of labor- 
saving machinery have tended to lessen the prices of manu- 
factured objects of consumption; and undoubtedly this 
cause has had some effect. Ought not America to con- 
tribute her quota of this cause, and has she not, by her 
skill and extraordinary adaptation to the arts, in truth, 
largely contributed to it? 


been the most efficient of all the causes in the reduction! 
of the prices of manufactured articles; and that is, Comer-| 
rition. By competition, the total amount of the supply | 
is increased, and by increase of the supply a competi-| 
tion in the sale ensues, and this enables the consumer| 
to buy at lower rates. Of all human powers operating’ 
on the affairs of mankind, none is greater than that of| 
competition. It is action and reaction. It operates be-| 
tween individuals in the same nation, and between differ-| 
ent nations. It resembles the meeting of the mountain} 
torrent, grooving, by its precipitous motion, its own chan-) 
nel, and ocean’s tide. Unopposed, it sweeps every thing 
before it; but, counterpoised, the waters become calm 
safe, and regular. It is like the serments of a circle or an} 
weh; taken separately, each is nothing; but, in their com- 
bination, they produce efficiency, symmetry, and perfee- 
tion. By the American system this vast power has been 
excited in America, and brought into being to act in co- 
operation or collision with European industry. Europe 
acts within itself, and with America; and America acts 
within itself, and with Europe. The consequence is the 
reduction of prices in both hemispheres. Nor is it fair to 
argue, from the reduction of prices in Europe, to her own 
presumed skilland labor, exclusively. We affect her prices, 
and she affects ours. This must always be the case, at 
least in reference to any articles as to which there is not a 
total non-intercourse; and if our industry, by diminishing 
the demand for her supplies, should produce adiminution 
in the price of those supplies, it would be very unfair to as- 
ibe that reduction to her ingenuity, instead of placing it 
to the credit of our own skill and excited industry. 
Practical men understand very well this state of the 
case, whether they do or do not comprehend the causes 
which produce it. 1 have in my possession a letter from 
a Tespectable merchant, well known to me, in which he 
says, after complaining of the operation of the tariff of 
1828 on the articles to which it applies, some of which he 
had imported, and that his purchases having been made 
in England before the passage of that tariff was known, 
7 produced such an effect upon the English market, that 
‘ne articles could not be re-sold without loss; he adds: 
**for really it appears that, when additional duties are laid 





But its influence on the price of the manufac-| ply, or diminishing the demand, or vice versa, price is 
tured articles, between the general peace of Europe in|affected, to the extent of that variation. 


But the duty 
never becomes an integral partof the price, except in the 
instances where the demand and the supply remain, after 
the duty is imposed, precisely what they were before, or 
the demand is increased, and the supply remains stationary. 

Competition, therefore, wherever existing, whether at 
home or abroad, is the parent cause of cheapness. If a 
high duty excites production at home, and the quantity 
of the domestic article exceeds the amount which had 
been previously imported, the price will fall. This ac- 


| counts for an extraordinary fact stated by a Senator from 
| Missouri. 


This brings me to consider what I apprehend to have | of lead, by the act of 1828. 


Three cents were laid as a duty upon a pound 
The price at Galena and 
the other lead mines afterwards fell to one and a half 
cents per pound. Now it is obvious that the duty did 
not, in this case, enter into the price: for it was twtce the 
amount of the price. What produced the fall? It was sfi- 
mulated production at home, exerted by the temptation 
of the exclusive possession of the home market. This 
state of things could not last. Men would not continue 
an unprofitable pursuit; some abandoned the business, or 


|the total quantity produced was diminished, and living 


prices have been the consequence. But, break down the 
domestic supply; place us again in a state of dependence 
on the foreign source; and can it be doubted that we 
should, ultimately, have to supply ourselves at dearer 
rates’ It is not fair to credit the foreign market with the 
depression of prices, produced there by the influence of 
our competition. Let the competition be withdrawn, and 
their prices would instantly rise. On this subject, great 
mistakes are committed. I have seen some most errone- 
ous reasoning, ina late report of Mr. Lee, of the Free 
Trade Convention, in regard to the article ofsugar. He 
calculates the total amount of brown sugar produced in 
the world, and then states that what is made in Lou- 
isiana is not more than two and a half per cent. ofthat 
total. Although his data may be questioned, let us as- 
sume their truth, and what might be the result? Price 
being determined by the proportions of supply and de- 
mand, it is evident that, when the supply exceeds the de- 
mand, the price will fall. And the fall is not always re- 
gulated by the amount of that excess. If the market, at 
a given price, required five or fifty millions of hogsheads 
of sugar, ® surplus of only a few hundred might materially 
influence the price, and diffuse itself throughout the whole 
mass. Add, therefore, the eighty or one hundred thou- 
sand hogsheads of Louisiana sugar to the entire mass pro- 
duced in other parts of the world, and it cannot be doubt- 
ed that a material reduction of the price of the article, 
throughout Europe and America, would take place. Th 


| Louisiana sugar substituting foreign sugar, in the home 


market, to the amount of its annual produce, would force 
an equal amount of foreign sugar into other markets, 
which being glutted, the price would necessarily decline, 
_and this decline of price would press portions of the fo- 
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reign sugar into competition, in the United States, with 
Louisiana sugar, the price of which would also be brought 
down. ‘The fact has been in exact conformity with this 
theory. But now let us suppose the Louisiana sugar to 
be entirely withdrawn from the general consumptiun, 
what then would happen? A new demand would be cre- 
ated in America for foreign sugar, to the extent of the 
eighty or one hundred thousand hogsheads made in Lou- 
isiana; a less amount, by that quantity, would be sent to 
the European markets; and the price would, consequently, 
every where rise. Itis not, therefore, those who, by keep- 
ing on duties, keep down prices, that tax the people; but 
those who, by repealing duties, would raise prices, that 
really impose burdens upon the people. 

But it is argued that if, by the skill, experience, and 
perfection which we have acquired in certain branches 
of manufacture, they can be made as cheap as similar arti- 
cles abroad, and enter fairly into competition with them, 
why not repeal the duties as to those articles? And why 
should we’ Assuming the truth of the supposition, the 
foreign article would not be introduced in a regular course 
of trade, but would remain excluded by the possession of 
the home market which the domestic article had ob- 
tained. The repeal, therefore, would have no legitimate 
effect. But, might not the foreign article be imported in 
vast quantities, to glut our markets, break down our es- 
tablishments, and, ultimately, to enable the foreigner to 
monopolize the supply of our consumption? America is 
the greatest foreign market for European manufactures. 
It is that to which European attention is constantly di- 
rected. If a great house becomes bankrupt there, its 
storehouses are emptied, and the guods are shipped to 
America, where, in consequence of our auctions, and our 
custom-house credits, the greatest facilities are afforded 
in the sale of them. Combinations among manufacturers 
might take place, or even the operations of foreign Go- 
vernments might be directed to the destruction of our es- 
tablishments. A repeal, therefore, of one protecting 
duty, from some one or all of these causes, would be fol- 
lowed by flooding the country with the foreign fabric, 
surcharging the market, reducing the price, and a com- 
plete prostration of our manufactories; after which, the 


foreigner would leisurely look about to indemnify himself] 


in the increased prices which he would be enabled to 
command by his monopoly of the supply of our consump- 
tion. What American citizen, after the Government had 
displayed this vacillating policy, would be again tempted 
to place the smallest confidence in the public faith, and 
adventure, once more, in this branch of industry? 
Gentlemen have allowed to the manufacturing portions 
of the community no peace; they have been constantly 
threatened with the overthrow of the American system. 
From the year 1820, if not from 1816, down to this time, 
they have been held in a condition of constant alarm and 
insecurity. Nothing is more prejudicial to the great in- 
terests ofa nation than unsettled and varying policy. Al- 
though every appeal to the National Legislature has been 
responded to, in conformity with the wishes and senti- 
ments of the great majority of the people, measures of 
protection have only been carried by such small majori- 
ties, as to excite hopes on the one hand, and fears on the 
other. Let the country breathe; let its vast resources be 
developed; let its energies be fully put forth; let it have 
tranquillity; and, my word for it, the degree of perfec- 
tion in the arts which it will exhibit will be greater than 
that which has been presented, astonishing as our pro- 
gress has been. Although some branches of our manu- 


factures might, and, in foreign markets, now do, fearlessly | 


contend with similar foreign fabrics, there are many 
others, yet in their infancy, struggling with the difficul- 
ties which encompass them. We should look at the 


whole system, and recollect that time, when we contem-|such an enormous augmentation of quantity. 
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from the short period which is allotted for the duration of 
individual life. The honorable gentleman from South 
Carolina well and eloquently said, in 1824, ‘* No great 
‘ interest of any country ever yet grew up in a day; no 
* new branch of industry can become firmly and profita- 
‘ bly established, but ina long course of years; every thing, 
‘indeed, great or good, is matured by slow degrees; that 
‘ which attains a speedy maturity is of small value, and is 
‘ destined to a brief existence. It is the order of Provi 

* didence that powers gradually developed shall alone at- 
‘ tain permanency and perfection. Thus must it be with 
‘ our national institutions, and national character itself.”’ 

I feel, most sensibly, Mr. President, how much I have 
trespassed upon the Senate. My apology is, a deep and 
deliberate conviction that the great cause under debate 
involves the prosperity and the destiny of the Union. 
But the best requital | can make for the friendly indulg- 
ence which has been extended to me by the Senate, and 
for which I shall ever retain sentiments of lasting grati- 
tude, is, to proceed, with as little delay as practicable, to 
the conclusion of a discourse which has not been more te- 
dious to the Senate than exhausting tome. I have now 
to consider the remaining of the two propositions which 
I have already announced. That is, 

2dly. That, under the operation of the American sys- 
tem, the products of our agriculture command a higher 
price than they would do without it, by the creation of a 
home market; and, by the augmentation of wealth pro- 
duced by manufacturing industry, which enlarges our 
powers of consumption, both of domestic and foreign 
articles. The importance of the home market is among 
the established maxims which are universally recognised 
by all writers and allmen. However some may difler as 
to the relative advantages of the foreign and the home 
market, none deny to the latter great value and high con 
sideration. It is nearer to us, beyond the control of fo- 
reign legislation, and undisturbed by those vicissitudes to 
which all international intercourse is more or less expos- 
ed. The most stupid are sensible of the benefit of a resi- 
dence in the vicinity of a large manufactory, or a market 
town, of a good road, or of a navigable stream, which 
connects their farms with some great capital. If the pur 
suits of all men were perfectly the same, although they 
would be in possession of the greatest abundance of the 
particular produce of their industry, they might, at the 
same time, be in extreme want of other necessary articles 
of human subsistence. The uniformity of the general oc- 
cupation would preclude all exchanges--all commerce 
It is only in the diversity of the vocations of the members 
of a community that the means can be found for thos: 
salutary exchanges which conduce to the general pros- 
perity; and the greater that diversity, the more extensive 
and the more animating is the circle of exchange. Even 
if foreign markets were freely and widely open to the re- 
ception of our agricultural produce, from its bulky nature, 
and the distance of the interior, and the dangers of the 
ocean, large portions of it could never profitably reach 
the foreign market. But let us quit this field of theory, 
clear as it is, and look at the practical operation of the 
system of protection, beginning with the most valuabl« 
staple of our agriculture. 

In considering this staple, the first circumstance that 
excites our surprise is the rapidity with which the amount 
of it has annually increased. Does not this fact, however, 
demonstrate that the cultivation of it could not have been 
so very unprofitable? If the business were ruinous, would 
more and more have annually engaged in it? ‘The quan- 
tity in 1816 was eighty-one millions of pounds; in 1820, 
two hundred and four millions; and, in 1830, near three 
hundred millions! The ground of greatest surprise !s, 
that it has been able to sustain even its present price ee 
It couk 


plate the great movements of a nation, is yery different |not have done it but for the combined operation of three 
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causes, by which the consumption of cotton fabrics has| ‘*To seek relief from this depressed price of cotton, 
been greatly extended, in consequence of their reduced|*by repealing the tariff law, is a most inconsiderate 
prices: Ist, competition; 2d, the improvement of labor- |< step: for the tariffnot only creates a new market for raw 
saving machinery; and Sdly, the low price of the raw ma-| ‘cotton, but it also converts some of the finest country 
terial. The crop of 1819, amounting to eighty-eight mil-|‘ for growing cotton into sugar plantations. The tariff, 
lions of pounds, produced twenty-one millions of dollars;| ‘by protecting domestic sugars, enables the Louisianian 
the crop of 1823, when the amount was swelled to one 


‘to raise sugar. Remove the tariff from sugars, and the 
hundred and seventy-four millions, (almost double that of | ‘ Louisianian cannot compete with the West Indian. Cot- 


1819,) produced a less sum, by more than half million of | *ton he can raise to better advantage than the Carolinian. 


dollars; and the crop of 1824, amounting to thirty millions i‘ So the relief of the cotton planter, sought by the repeal 
of pounds less than that of the preceding year, produced |‘ of the protecting tariff, would multiply cotton growers, 
a million and a half of dollars more. 


;*and cut off the Northeastern market at one and the same 
If there be any foundation for the established law of) «blow. What a stroke of nullifying policy that would be! 


price, supply, and demand, ought not the fact of this | ** The price of any thing in market is governed by the 
great increase of the supply to account, satisfactorily, for | “stock in'market; if that is great, the price is low; if small, 
the alleged low price of cotton’ Is it necessary to look | ‘the price is high. Whatever has a tendency to consume 
beyond that single fact to the tariff—-to the diminished |< the stock, increases the price; and whatever has a ten- 
produce of the mines furnishing the precious metals, or| ‘dency toincrease the stock, diminishes the price of that 
to any other cause, for the solution’ ‘This subject is well | ¢ article in the market. 
understood in the South; and, although I cannot approve } & The terrible manufactures at the North do not add to 
the practice which has been introduced, of quoting autho- ‘the stock of cotton; they diminish the stock, and raise 
rity, and still less the authority of newspapers, for favorite | « the price in the market of the world. They consume vast 
theories, I must ask permission of the Senate to read an| quantities of cotton, and clear the market of what might 
article from a Southern newspaper. [Here Mr. HAYNE |< otherwise become a drug. A repeal of the tariff law 
requested Mr. Cray to give the name of the authority, |* would wind up the Northern factories. When these 
that it might appear whether it was not some other| ‘cease to be consumers, the price of cotton must fall 
than a Southern paper expressing Southern sentiments. | «lower than it now is.” 
Mr. CLAY stated that it was from the Charleston City! Let us suppose that the home demand for cotton, which 
Gazette, one, he believed, of the oldest and most respect- | has been created by the American system, were to cease, 
able prints in that city, although he was not sure what) and that the 200,000* bales, that the home market now 
might be its sentiments on the question which at present | absorbs, were thrown into the glutted markets of foreign 
divides the people of South Carolina.} The article com-| countries, would not the effect inevitably be to produce a 
prises a full explanation of the low price of cotton, and|further and great reduction in the price of the article? 
assigns to it its true cause—increased production. iff there be any truth in the facts and principles which I 
Mr. C. read the article as follows: |have before stated, and endeavored to illustrate, it cannot 
From the Charleston City Gazette, copied into the New Or- ae roe that the ieee aa of American aes 
leans Emporium, January 4. has ended to increase the demand, and extenc the con- 
sumption of the raw material; and that, but for this in- 
‘*1st. The greatest fluctuation in the price of cotton was|creased demand, the price of the article would have 
‘ before the tariff of 1824. | fallen, possibly one-half, lower than it now is. The error 
**2d. Cotton, like every other article of merchandise, has|of the opposite argument is, in assuming one thing, 
‘its fixed price, not in America, but in the market of the | which, being denied, the whole fails; that is, it ‘assumes 
‘world, and depends upon the proportion between de-| that the whole labor of the United States would be pro- 
‘mand and supply, just as corn, which, when it is scarce, | fitably employed, without manufactures. Now, the truth 
‘sells high, and when plenty sells low. \is, that the system ezcifes and creates labor, and this labor 
‘* To illustrate how perfectly the price depends on the |creates wealth, and this new wealth communicates add’- 
‘demand, it is stated that the crop of 1819, amounting to | tional ability to consume, which acts on all the objects con- 
‘eighty-eight millions of pounds, sold for twenty-one mil- | tributing to human comfort and enjoyment. The amount 
‘lions of dollars; while the crop of 1823, amounting to | of cotton imported into the two ports of Boston and Provi- 
‘one hundred and seventy millions of pounds, was sold for |dence alone, (during the last year, and it was imported 
‘only twenty millions of dollars! And this before the light lexclusively for the home manufacture, ) was 109,517 bales. 
‘tariff of 1824. The cause of thisdifferencein the price| On passing from that article to others of our agricul- 
‘of cotton is found in the state of the markets, which |tural productions, we shall find not less gratifying facts. 
‘were hungry in 1819, and had not a great supply, but |The total quantity of flour imported into Boston during 
‘were overted in 1823, and could hardly digest the crop of |the same year was 284,504 barrels, and 3,955 half barrels; 
‘that year. jof which, there were from Virginia, Georgetown, and 
‘*The price of cotton fluctuated before the present | Alexandria, 114,222 barrels; of Indian corn, 581,131 
‘tariff: and, if the same causes of fluctuation exist, they |bushels; of oats, 239,809 bushels; of rye, about 50,000 
‘ will produce the same effects, independent of the tariff. | bushels; and of shorts, 33,489 bushels. Into the port of 
‘It is true cotton has come to be sold at ten cents per| Providence, 71,569 barrels of flour, 216,662 bushels of 
‘ pound, that used to bring twenty cents. In this reduc-| Indian corn, and 7,772 bushels of rye. And there were 
‘tion of his profits, the cotton planter only shares the | discharged at the port of Philadelphia 420,353 bushels of 
‘same with the wheat grower. Flour is sold at five dollars | Indian corn, 201,878 bushels of wheat, and 110,557 bush- 
‘per barrel, which formerly brought eight and ten dol-|els of rye and barley. 
‘lars; and the products of the earth generally are low, 
‘because they are verv abundant. *Mr, CLAY stated that he assumed the quantity which was generally 


, 8 : ~ |computed, but he believed it much greater, and subsequent informa- 

** With respect to cotton, this is to be said further. No} tion justifies his belief. It appears, from the report of the Cotton 
‘mode of investing money in agricultural pursuits, this |Committee, appointed by the New York Convention, that partial r 
‘ 


r . ; . ris show 4 sun ards of 250,000 bales; that the cotto1 
side of the sugar plantations, has afforded so great an turis show a consumption of upwards of 250,000 bales; that the cotton 
income as the culture of cotton. 


There were slaughtered in Boston 


‘ 


; jmanufaucture employs near 40,000 females, and about 5,000 chil- 
So that has happened | dren; that the total dependents on it are 131,489; that the annual 
‘to the cotton planter, which happensto all, viz. a diminu- | wages paid are 12,155,723; the annual value of its products, 32,036,760 
€ tir f his inc . . | dollars; the capital, 44,914,984 dollars; the number of mills, 795; of 
ion Of his income, from the multitudes of those WhO | spindies, 1,246,503; and of cloth made, 260,461,990 yards. This state- 

; adopted his lucrative business. | ment does not comprehend the Western manufactures 
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duties the same year, 1831, (the only Nor ane city ann 
which I have obtained returns, ) 33,922 beef cattle, 15,400 
stores, 84,453 sheep, and 26,871 swine. It is confidently 
believed that there is not a less quantity of Southern flour 
consumed at the North than 800,000 barrels—a greater 
amount, probably, than is shipped to all the foreign mar- 
kets in the world together. 

What would be the condition of the farming country of 
the United States--of all that portion which lies north, 
sast, and west of James river, including a large part of 
North Carolina, if a home market did not exist for this 
immense amount of agricultural produce? Without that 
market, where could it be sold? In foreign markets? If 
their restrictive laws did not exist, their capacity would 
not enable them to purchase and consume this vast addition 
to their present supplies, which must be thrown in, or 
thrown away, but for the home market. But their laws 
exclude us from their markets. 
by calling the attention of the Senate to Great Britain only. 
The duties, in the ports of the United Kingdom, on bread 
stuffs, are prohibitory, except in times of dearth. On 
rice, the duty is fifteen shillings sterling per hundred 
weight, being more than one hundred per cent. On manu- 


i 
factured tobac co, it is nine shillings sterling per pound, or 


about two thousand per cent. On leaf tobacco, three 
shillings per pound, or one thousand two hundred per cent. 
On lumber and some other articles, they are from four 


hundred to one thousand five hundred per cent. more than | 
In the | 
; 


on similar articles imported from British colonies. 
British West Indies, the duty on beef, pork, hams, and 
bacon, is twelve shilling S sterling per hundred, more than 


one hundred per cent. on the Seat cost of be ef and pork jj 
And yet Great Britain is the Power | 


in the Western States. 
in whose behalf we are called upon to legislate, so that we 
may enable Aer to purchase our cotton! 
that thinks only of herself in her own legislation! 
have we experienced justice, much less favor, at her| 
hands? When did she shape her legislation in reference 
to the interests of any foreign Power’ She isa great, 
opulent, and powerful nation; but haughty, arrogant, and | 
supercilious. Not more separated from the rest of the] 
world by the sea that girts her 
in feeling, sympathy, or friendly consideration of their 
welfare. Gentlemen, in supposing it impracticable that 
we should successfully compete with her in manufactures, 
do injustice to the skill and enterprise of their own coun- 
try. Gallant as Great Britain undoubtedly is, we have 
gloriously contended with her, man to man, gun to gun, 
ship to ship, fleet to fleet, and army to army. And I have 


When 


no doubt we are destined to achieve equal success in the | 


more useful, if not nobler contest, for superiority in the 
arts of civil life. 

1 could extend and dwell on the long list of articles— 
the hemp, iron, lead, coal, and other ite oo for which a 
demand is created in the home market, by the operation 
of the American system; but I should exhaust the patience 
of the Senate. WWhere, where, should we find a market 
for all these articles, if it did not exist at home? What 
would be the condition of the largest portion of our peo- 
ple and of the territory, if this home market were anni- 
hilated 
prime necessity? What would not be the certain and in- 
evitable decline in the price of all these articles, but for 
the home market’? And allow me, Mr. President, to say, 
that, of all the agricultural parts of the I nited States 
which are benefited by the operation of this system, none 
are equally so with those whic ‘ border the Che sapeake 
bay, the lower parts of North Carolina, V irginia, and the 
two shores of Maryland. Their facilities of transportation | 
and proximity to the North give them decided advantages. 

But if all this reas ming were totally fallac ious—if at 
price of manufacture: 
the American 


{ articles were ally hi g gher under | 
at » +t) n \ 1} ; 
system, than w Ou call uld still ; ingue 


ios Tarif 


1 shall content myself 


Great Britain, | 


- island, than she is separated } 


Uae. 2, 1852. 


that high or iow prices were themacives relativ ecspiletiy e 
to the ability to pay them. It is in vain to tempt, to 
tantalize us with the lower prices of European fabrics 

than our own, if we have nothing wherewith to purchase 
them. If, by the home exchanges, we can be supplied 
with necessary, even if they are dearer and worse, articles 

of American production than the foreign, it is better than 
not to be supplied at all. And how would the large por 

tion of our country which I have described, be supplied, 
but for the home exchanges? A poor people, destitute 
of wealth or of exchangeable commodities, has nothing 

to purchase foreign fabrics. To them they are equally 
beyond their reach, whether their cost be a dollar or 
guinea. It is inthis view of the matter that Great Britain, 
by her vast wealth—her exerted and protected industry——is 

enabled to bear a burden of taxation which, when com 
pared to that of other nations, appears enormous; but 
which, when her immense riches are compared to theirs, 
is light and trivial. The gentleman from South Carolina 
has drawn a lively and flattering picture of our coasts, 
bays, rivers, and harbors; and he argues that these pro 
| claimed the design of Providence that we should be 
lcommercial people. I agree with him. We differ onl) 
as‘othe means. He would cherish the foreign, and neg 
jie ct the internal trade 1 would foster both. What is 
jnavigation without ships, or ships without cargoes’ By 

pe netrating the bosoms of our mountains, and extracting 
from them their precious treasures; by cultivating the 
earth, and securing a home market for itsrich and abun 
dant products; by employing the water power Ww ith which 
| we are blessed; by stimulating and protecting our natiy 
industry, in all its forms; we shall but nourish and promot: 
ithe prosperity of commerce, foreign and domestic. 

I have hitherto considered the question in referenc« 
only toa state of peace; but a season of war ought not to 
be entirely overlooked. We have enjoyed near twent ty 
years of peace; but who can tell when the storm of wai 
shall again break forth? Have we forgotten, so soon, the 
{privations to which not merely our “brave soldiers an 
| our gallant tars were subjected, but the whole community, 
during the last war, for the want of absolute necessaries 
To what an enormous price they rose? And how inad: 
| quate the supply was, atany price’? The statesman, wi 
justly elevates his views, will look behind as well 
forward, and at the existing state of things; and he wi 
graduate the policy which he rec ommends, to all the p 
bable exigencies which may arise in the republic. Taking 
this comprehensive range, it would be easy to show thiat 
the higher prices of peace, if prices were mgher in _— 
were more than compensated by the lower prices of w: 
during which supplies of all essential articles are indis 
pensable to its vigorous, effectual, and glorious prosec\ 
ition. Iconclude this part of the argument with the hop« 
that my humble exertions have not been altogether unsu 
cessful in showing— 

1. That the policy which we have been considerii 
ought to continue to be regarded as the genuine American 
{syste m. 

2. That the free trade system, which is proposed as its 
|substitute, ought really to be considered as the British 








How could they be supplied with objects of|colonial system. 


> 


3. That the American system is beneficial to all parts 
lofthe Union, and absolutely necessary to much the larg: 
|portion. 

4. That the price of the great staple of cotton, a1 
‘all our chief productions of agriculture, has been susts 
jed and upheld, and a decline averted by the protect 
jSystem. 
| 5. That, if the foreign demand for cotton has been «' 
jal diminished by the operation of that system, the din inl 
nution has been more than compensated in the additio 
\demand created at home. 

6. That the constant tendency of the system, by ct 
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ing competition among ourselves, and between heciieeddieae ancestors, they, or their ancestors, have won, on 
and European industry, reciprocally acting upon each | fields of glory, imperishable renown. ‘To advance, is to 
other, is to reduce prices of manufactured objects. ‘rush on certain and inevitable disgrace and destruction. 
7. That, in point of fact, objects within the scope of; We have been told of deserted castles, of uninhabited 
the policy of protection have greatly fallen in price. | halls, and of mansions, once the seats of opulence and hos- 
8. That if, in a season of peace, these benefits are ex-| pitality, now abandoned and mouldering in ruins. I never 
perienced in a season of war, when the foreign supply! had the honor of being in South Carolina; but I have 
might be cut off, they would be much more extensively felt. | heard and read of the stories of its chivalry, and of its 
9. And, finally, that the substitution of the British colo-| generous and openhearted liberality. Ihave heard, too, 
nial system for the American system, without benefiting | of the struggles for power between the lower and upper 
ny section of the Union, by subjecting us to a foreign country. The same causes which existed in Virginia, 
legislation, regulated by foreign interests, would lead to| with which I have been acquainted, I presume, have had 
the prostration of our manufactures, general impoverish-|their influence in Carolina. In whose hands now are the 
ment, and ultimate ruin. | once proud seats of Westover, Curles, Maycocks, Shirley, * 
And now, Mr. President, I have to make a few observa-|and others, on James river, and in lower Virginia? Under 
tions on a delicate subject, which I approach with all the | the operation of laws abolishing the principle of primo- 
respect that is due to its serious and grave nature. ‘They| geniture, and providing the equitable rule of an equal dis- 
have not, indeed, been rendered necessary by the speech tribution of estates among those in equal degree of con- 
of the gentlem: in from South Carolina, whose forbearance sanguinity, they have passed into other and stranger hands. 
to notice the topic was commendable, as his argument} Some of the descendants of illustrious families have gone 
throughout was characterized by an ability and a ignity | to the far West, whilst others, lingering behind, have con- 
W orthy of him and of the Senate. The gentleman m: de | trasted their present condition with that of their venerated 
one declaration, which might possibly be misinterpreted, jancestors. They behold themselves excluded from their 
and I submit to him whether an e xplanation of it be not fathers’ houses, now in the hands of those who were once 
proper. The declaration, as reported in his printed| their fathers’ overseers, or sinking into decay; their ima- 
speech, is, ** the instinct of self interest might have taught} ginations paint ancient renown, the fading honors of their 
‘usan easier way of relieving ourselves from this oppres-| name, glories gone by; too poor to live, tco proud to 
‘sion. It wanted but the will to have supplied ourselves} work, too high- minded and honorable to resort to ignoble 
‘with every article embraced in the protective system, | means of acquisition, brave, daring, chivalrous, what can 
‘free of duty, without any other partic ipation on our part} be the cause of their present unhappy'state? The ‘ ac- 
‘than asimple consent to receive them.’ [Here Mr. | cursed tariff presents itself to their excited imaginations, 
HAYNE rose, and remarked that the passages, which im-| and they blindly rush into the ranks of those who, unfurl- 
mediately preceded and followed the paragraph cited, he} ing the ‘banner of nullification 1, would place a State upon 
thought, plainly indicated his meaning, which related to} its sovereignty ! 


evasions of the system, by illicit introduction of goods,| The danger to our Union does not lie on the side of per- 
which they were not disposed to countenance in South} sistance in the American system, but on that of its aban- 
Carolina.} I am happy to hear this explanation. Hut, | donment. If, as l have supposed and believe, the inhabit- 


sir, it is impossible to conceal from our view the facts that | ants of all north and east of James river, and all west of 
here is great excitement in South Carolina; that the pro-| |the mountains, including Louisiana, are deeply interested 
tective system is openly and violently denounced in popu-|in the preservation of that system, would they be recon- 
lar meetings; and that the Legisk uture itself has declared | ciled to its overthrow? Can it be expected that two-thirds, 
its purpose of resorting to counteracting measures-—a|if not three-fourths, of the people of the United States 
ispension of which has only been submitted to, for the} would consent to the destruction of a policy believed to 
purpose of allowing Congress time to refrace its steps.|be indispensably necessary to their prosperity? When, 
With respect to this Union, Mr. President, the truth can-| too, this sacrifice is made at the instance of a single inte- 


not be too generally proclaimed, nor too strongly inculcat- 
ed, that it is necessary to the whole and toall the parts— 
necessary to those parts, indeed, in different degrees, but 


rest, which they verily believe will not be promoted by it? 
In estimating the degree of peril which may be incident to 
two opposite courses of human policy, the statesman would 


vitally necessary to each; and that threats to disturb or|t be short-sighted who should content ‘himself with viewing 
lissolve it, coming from any of the parts, would be quite | only the evils, real or imaginary, which belong to that 
1s indiscreet and im] proper, as w ould be threats from the| course which isin practical operation. He should lift him- 
residue to exclude those parts from the pale of its benefits. | self up to the contemplation of those greater and more 
rhe great principle, which lies at the foundation of all| certain dangers which might inevitably attend the adop- 
iree Govern nent, 1S, that the majority must govern; from tion of the alternative course. What w ould be the condi- 

hich there is or can be no ap pe di but to the sword. | tion of this Union, if Pennsylvania and New York, those 
hat majority ought to govern wisely, equitat bly, mode-| mammoth members of our confederacy, were firmly per- 
rately, and constitutionally, but govern if must, subject] suaded that their industry was paraly zed, and their pros- 
only to that terrible appeal. if ever one, or several] perity blighted, by. the enforcement of the British colonial 

tates, being a minority, can, by menacing a dissolution of} system, under the delusive name of free trade? T hey are 

> Union, sueceed in forming an abandonment of great} now tranqui il, anc Lhappy, and contented, conscious of their 
neasures deemed essential to the interests and prosperity | welfare, and fee ling a salutary and rapid circulation of the 
of the whole, the Union, from that moment, is practic ally | products of home manufactures and home industry aan 
one. It may linger on, in form and name, but its vital! out all their great arteries. But let that be checked, 
spirit has fled forever! Entertaining these deliberate ; them feel that a foreign system is to predominate, roa 
opinions, 1 would entreat the patriotic people of South | the sources of their sublelatnincs and comfort dried up; 
Carolina—the land of . arion, Sumpter, and Pickens—of| | let New England and the West, and the Middle States, all 
Rutledge, Laurens, the Pinckneys, and Lowndes--of liv-| fe el that they too are the victims of a er. policy, and 
ng and present names, aa ch I woul mention if they | let these vast portions of our country « sony ir of any favor- 
were not living or present-—to pause, solemnly pause! and | able change, and then, indeed, mij ght we tremble for the 
template the frightful precipice which lies directly |continuance and safety of this Union! 
fore them. ‘To retreat may be painful and mortifying seeerneene 
t » their gallantry and pride, but it is to retreat to the Union, | Se i stat - Guy acksew' dges - nana = ca - 
fety, and to those brethren, with whom, or with coin iaeniatieeted ies oo see aces a aad 
7 ’ i ’ able « n its former opulent proy I 
You. VII.—19 
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And need I remind you, sir, that this Seneiletien el of the 
duty of protecting our domestic industry, and abandon- 
ment of it to the fate of foreign legislation, would be di- 
rectly at war with leading considerations which prompted 
the adoption of the present constitution? The States, re- 
spectively, surrendered to the General Government the 
whole power of laying imposts on foreign goods. They 
stripped themselves of all power to protect their own ma- 
nufactures, by the most efficacious means of encourage- 
ment-—-the imposition of duties on rival foreign fabrics. 
Did they create that great trust? Did they voluntarily sub- 
ject themselves to this self-restriction, that the power 
should remain in the Federal Government, inactive, un- 
executed, and liteless?’ Mr. Madison, at the commence- 
ment of the Government, told you otherwise. In dis- 
cussing, at that early period, this very subject, he declar- 
ed that a failure to exercise this power would be a 
* fraud”? upon the Northern States, to which may now be 
added the Middle and Western States. 

(Mr. MILLER asked to what es of Mr. 
son’s opinion Mr. Cray referred; and Mr. 
opinion, expressed in the House of Representatives, 
1789, as reported in Lloyd’s Congressional Debates. } 

Gentlemen are greatly deceived as to the hold which this 


Madi- 


system has in the affections of the people of the United) 


The ie Tarif 


C. replied, his} 
in} 





States. They represent that it is the policy of New Eng- 
land, and that she is most benefited by it. If there be 
any part of this Union which has been most steady, most 
unanimous, and most determined in its support, it is Penn- 
sylvania. Why is not that powerful State attacked? Why 
pass her over, and aim the blow at New England? New| 
England came, reluctantly, into the policy. In 1824, a| 
majority of her delegation was opposed to it. From the| 
largest State of New England there was but a solitary 
vote in favor of the bill. That enterprising people can| 


readily accommodate their industry to any policy, 


ed it be settled. ‘They supposed this was fixed, 
submitted to the decrees of Government. 


and they | 


ment of the benefits of the system. Now, all New Eng- 
land, at least in this House, (with the exception of one 
smal, still voice,) [Mr. Hint, of New Hampshire,] is in 
favor of the system. 
now, the majority is for it. Then, Louisiana, with one 
exception, was opposed to it; now, without any excep- 
tion, she is in favor of it. ‘The march of public sentiment 
is tothe South. Virginia will be the next convert; and, 
in less than seven years, if there be no obstacles from po-| 
litical causes, or prejudices industriously instilled, the] 
majority of Eastern Virginia will be, as the majority of| 
Western Virginia now is, in favor of the American system. 
North Carolina will follow later, but not 
Eastern Tennessee is now in favor of the system. And, | 
finally, its doctrines will pervade the whole Union, and the} 
wonder will be that the »y ever should have been opposed. | 

I have now to proceed to notice some objections which} 
have been urged against the resolution under considera-| 
tion. With respect to the amendment which the gentle- 
man from South Carolina had offered, as he has intimated 
his purpose to modify it, Ishall forbear, for the present, to} 
comment upon it. It is contended that the resolution 
proposes the repeal of duties on luxuries, leaving those on} 
necessaries to remain, and that it will, therefore, relieve} 
the rich, without lessening the burdens of the poor. And| 
the gentleman from South Carolina has care fully selected, | 
for ludicrous effect, a number of the unprotected articles;| 
cosmetics, perfumes, orang: es, &c. I must say that this) 
exhibition of the eentle ‘man is not in keeping with the 
candor which he has generally displayed; that he knows 
very well that the duties upon these articles are trifling, | 
and that it is of little consequence whether they are re- 
pealed or retained. Both systems, the American and the 
foreign, comprehend some articles which may be deemed] 


less c ertainly. 


| enables them to acquire, a 


And the pro-| increase importations, not so much, it is true, 
gress of public opinion has kept pace with the develop-| 


In 1824, all Maryland was against ts 


} progre ss. 


ject of this resolution, I had occasion to make, 


jagainsta calumniated man. 


| honorable 
| idea that the permanent revenue of this country sh 
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luxuries. The Senate knows that the unprotected arti 
cles which yield the principal part of the revenue, with 
which this measure would dispense, are coffee, tea, spices, 
wines, and silks. Of all these articles, wines and silks 
alone can be pronounced to be luxuries; and as to wines, 
we have already ratified a treaty, not yet promulgated, | 
which the duties on them are to be conside rably reduce i 
If the universality of the use of objects of consumption de 
termines their classification, coffee, tea, and spices, in th: 
present condition of civilized society, may be considered 
necessaries. Even if they were luxuries, why should not 
the poor, by cheapening their prices, if that can be effect 
ed, be allowed to use them? Why should not a poor man 
be allowed to tie a silk handkerchief on his neck, occa 
sionally regale himself with a glass of cheap French wine, 
or present his wife or daughter with a silk gown, to be 
worn on Sabbath or gala days? Lam quite sure that I do 
not misconstrue the feelings of the gentleman’s heart, in 
supposing that he would be happy to see the poor, as well 
as the rich, moderately indulging themselves in these 
nocent gratifications. For one, I am delighted to see th¢ 
condition of the poor attracting the consideration of the 
opponents of the tariff. It is for the great body of th 
people, and especially for the poor, that I have ever or 
ported the American system. It affords them profita 


in 


| employment, and supplies the means of comfortable sub- 
} sistence. 


It secures to them, certainly, necessaries of hfe, 
manufactured at home, and —— within their reach, and 
‘asonable share of foreign lux- 
uries; whilst the system of gentlemen promises them ne 
cessaries made in foreign countries, and which are be 
their power, and denies to them luxuries which ‘they 
aa possess no means to purchase. 

The constant complaint of South Carolina against the 
| tariff, j is, that it checks importations, and disables foreign 


yond 


provid- | Powers from purchasing the agricultural productions of 


| the United States. The effectof the re solution will be to 


from Gre 
Britain, as from other Powers, but not the less acce ptal 
on that account. It is a misfortune that so large a port 
of our foreign commerce concentrates in one nation; 
subjects us too much to the legislation and the policy 
that nation, and exposes us to the influence of her nu 
rous agents, factors, and merchants. And it is not am« 
the smallest recommendations of the measure before t! 
Senate, that its tendency will be to expand otir commer 
with France—our great revolutionary ally—the 1a: 
our Lafayette. There is much greater probability, als 
of an enlargement of the present demand for cotton, 
France, than in Great Britain. France engaged later 
| the manufacture of cotton, and | has made, therefore, | 
She has, moreover, no colonies producit 
article in abundance, whose industry she might be tempt 
toe neourag re. 

The honor able gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. 
by his reply to a speech, which, on the ope ning ‘of — 
has rend 
notice of his 
‘The honorable gentleman stated that he had been 
cused of partiality tothe manufacturing interest. Never w 
there a more groundless and 


Smit 


it necessary that I should take some 
tions. 


obs 


malicious charge pref 
Sinee this question has | 
agitated in the public councils, although I have often h 
from him professions of attachment to this branch of 

| try, I have never known any member a more uniform, 
termined, and uncompromising op sponént of them, 
honorable Senator has invar riably t And if, herealft 
ithe calumny should be repeat ed, of his friendship 1 
American system, [shall be ready to furnish to him, 
most solemn manner, my testimony to his innecence 
rentleman supposed that I had 


than +} 


peen. 


advant 


be fixed at eighteen millions of dollars. Certainly [! 
5 
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no intention to announce such an opinion, nor do my ex- 
pressions, fairly interpreted, imply it. I stated, on the 
occasion referred to, that, estimating the ordinary revenue 
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of public treasure for such a purpose. The postpone- 
ment of any reduction of the amount of the revenue, at 
this session, must however give rise to that very accumu- 





of the country at twenty-five millions, and the amount of|lation; and it is, therefore, that I cannot perceive the 


the duties on the unprotected articles proposed to be re- 
pealed by the resolution, at seven millions, the latter sum 
taken from the former would leave ¢ ‘ighteen. But I did| 
not intimate any belief that the revenue of the country 


ought, for the future , to be permanently fixed at that or | 


any other precise sum. I stated that, after having effected 
so great a reduction, we might pause, cautiously survey | 
the whole ground, and deliberately determine upon other 
measures of reduction, some of which [ indicated. And 
I now say, preserve the protective system in full vigor, 
vive us the proceeds of the public ‘domain for internal 
improvements, or, if you please, partly for that object, 
and partly for the removal of the free blacks, with their 
own consent, from the United States; and, for one, I have | 
no objection to the reduction of the public revenue to 
fifteen, to thirteen, or even to nine millions of dollars. 

In regard to the 
sury for paying off the whole of the remaining public 
debt by the 4th day of M: arch, 1833, including the three 
per ce nt., and, for that purpose, selling the bank stock, I 


had remarke * that, with the exception of the three per | 


cent., there was not more than about four millions of dol- 
lars of the del »t due and payable within this year; that, to 
meet this, the Secretary hac d stated, in his annual re port, 


that the treasury would have, from the receipts of this y ear, 


fourteen millions of dollars, applicable to the principal of 


the debt; that I did not perceive any urgency for paying | 
off the three per cent. by the precise day suggested; and 
that there was no nece ssity, according to the “plans of the 
treasury, assuming them to be expedient and proper, to 
postpone the repeal of the duties on unprotected articles. 
The gentleman from Maryland imputed to me ignorance 
ofthe act of the 24th April, 1830, according to which, in his 
opinion, the Secretary was obliged to purchase the three 
nt. On what ground the Senator supposed I was 
it of that act, he has not stated. Although, when 
it passed, I was at Ashland, I him that I was not 
there altogether unin a itaees of what was passing in the 
world. T regularly rece a d the Register of my exce llent 
friend Mr. Niles, published in Baltimore, the National 
lligencer, and other papers. ‘There are two errors to 
which gentlemen are sometimes liable: one is to magnify 
of knowle dge which they possess themselves, 
to depreciate that which others have 

And will the gentleman from Maryland excuse 
hinking that no man is more prone to commit 


perc 
Pernorct?y 


assure 


amount 


lis 





scheme of the Secrets ary of the Trea- | 


utility of the postponement. 

We are told by the gentleman from Maryland, that 
offers have been made to the Sec retary of the Treasury 
jto exchange three per cents. at their market price of 
ninety-six per cent. for the bank stock of the Government 
lat its market price, which is about one hundred and twen- 
ity-six; and he thinks it would be wise to accept them. 
\1f the charter of the bank is renewed, that stock will be 
{probably worth much more than its present price; if not 
irenewed, much less. Would it be fair in Government, 
| whilst the question is pending and undecided, to make 
jsuch an exchange? The difference in value between a 
| stock bearing three per cent. and one bearing seven per 
cent., must be really much greater than the difference 
between ninety-six and one hundred and twenty-six per 
| cent. Supposing them to be pe rpetual annuities, the one 
would be worth more than twice the value of the other. 
| But my objection to the treasury plan is, that it is not ne- 
}cessary to execute it—to continue these duties, as the 
|Secretary proposes. The Secretary has a debt of twenty- 
four millions to pay; he has, from the accruing receipts 
lof this year, fourteen millions; and we are now told by 
ithe Senator ‘from Maryland that this sum of fourteen mil- 
{lions i is exclusive of any of the duties accruing this year. 
|He proposes to raise e sigh: t millions by a sale of the bank 
istock, and to anticipate, from the revenues receivable 
jnext year, two millions more. ‘These three items, then, 
of fourteen millions, eight millions, and two millions, make 
i the sum required of twe nty-four millions, without the 
aid of the duties to which the resolution relates. 

The gentleman from Maryland insists that the General 
Government has been liberal towards the West in its ap- 
propriations of public lands for internal improvements; 
and, as to fortifications, he contends that the expenditures 
near the mouth of the Mississippi are for its especial bene- 
fit. The appropriations of land to the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Alabama, have been liberal; but it 
is not to be overlooked, that the General Government is 
itself the greatest proprietor of land, and that a tendency 
of the improvements, which these appropriations were to 
effect, is to increase the value of the unsold public domain. 
The erection of the fortifications for the defence 
isiana was highly proper; but the gentleman might as 
well place tu the account of the West, the disbursements 
for the fortifications intended to defend Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and New York, to all which capitals Western 


of Lou- 
oh 


gn 


be th errors than himsc elf I wi not say that he is igno-| produce is sent, and in security of all of which the West- 
if of the true meaning of the act of 1830, but 1 ‘cer-{ern people feel a lively interest. “They do not object to 
tainly place a diffe rent construction upon it from what he | expendi ture s for the army, for the navy, for fortifications, 


does. It does not oblige the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, to ap- 
ply the surplus of any year to the purchase of the three 
per cent. partic ularly, but leaves them at liberty 
to apply oa h arf lus to the purchase of any pr rtion of | 
pi ib Cc t, at such rates as, in their opinion, may be 
ageous to the United States.” This vests a disere- 
nary author ty, to be exercised under official respon- 
bility. nd if any Secret: ary of the Treasury, when he 
{ the option a pure hasing a portion of the debt, bear- 


‘rather 
stock 


di 





or fi yr any other defensive or commercial object on the 
Atlantic, but they do think that their condition ought 
also to receive fri endly attention from the General Go- 
ivernment. With respect to the State of Kentucky, not 
lone cent of money, or one acre of land, has been applied 
jto any object of internal improvement within her limits. 
iThe subscription to the stock of the canal at Louisville 
was for an object in which many States were interested. 
Phe Senator from Maryland compl: ains that he has been 
unable to obtain any aid for the railroad which the enter- 


A higher te of interest, ut par or about par, were to|prise of Baltimore ‘has projected, and, in part, executed 
cute the a act by purchasing the three per cent. at its} That was a great work, the conception of which was bold 

p it aod he wot ak a riti impeac hment. Undoubtedly ra nd highly honorable, and it deserves national encourag 
te of facts may exist, such as there being no public debt jment. But how has the Committee of Roads and Canals, 
maining to be paid but the three per cent. see k, with Jat this session, been constituted’? The Sen: tor fire m Mary 

‘ surplus in the treasury, idle and unproductive, m which |land possessed a brief authority to organize it, and, if I 
t might be expedient to apply that surplus to the r im- |: im not misinformed, a majority of the memb« rs COMpOsing 
ment of the three per cents. But, whilst the inte-|it, appointed by him, are opposed both to the constitu- 

f money is at a greater rate than three per cent., it | tion: ality of the power and the expediency of exercising it 
ld not, Ethink, be wise to produce an accumulation And now, sir, I woul’ address a few words tothe friends 
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of the American system in the Senate. The revenue|make arrangements for the celebration of the centennial 
must, ought to be reduced. The country will not, after, | birthday of Washington, was taken up, and agreed to. 
by the payment of the public debt, ten or twelve millions} On motion of Mr. CHAMBERS, the Chair was directed 
of dollars become unnecessary, bear such an annual sur-|to appoint the committee. 
plus. Its distribution would form a subject of perpetual! Mr. CHAMBERS moved thirteen as the number of the 
contention. Some of the opponents of the system under-}committee, Mr. RUGGLES, twenty-four, and Mr. WEB 
stand the stratagem by which to attack it, and are shaping|STER, five. The last number was adopted. 
their course accordingly. It isto crush the system by the THE TARIFF. 
accumulation of revenue, and by the effort to persuade 
the people that they are unnecessarily faxed, whilst those} The Senate then resumed the consideration of the resolu- 
would really tax them who would break up the native|tion offered by Mr. Cxar, for the modification of the tariff 
sources of supply, and render them dependent upon the| Mr. CLAY rose, and, in a speech of about three hours, 
foreign. But the revenue ought to be reduced, so as to}concluded his argument (as given above) in support of 
accommodate it to the fact of the payment of the public | the resolution. 
debt. And the alternative is, or may be, to preserve the Mr. SMITH then rose, and said he was sorry to find 
protecting system, and repeal the duties on the unprotected | that he had unintentionally offended the honorable gentl 
articles, or to preserve the duties on unprotected articles, | man from Kentucky. In referring to the vigorous age he 
and endanger, if not destroy, the system. Let us then| himself enjoyed, he had not supposed he should give of- 
adopt the measure before us, which will benefit all classes:| fence to others whe complained of the infirmities of age 
the farmer, the professional man, the merchant, the ma-| The gentleman from Kentucky was the last who should 
nufacturer, the mechanic, and the cotton planter more|take the remark as disparaging to his vigor and personal! 
than all, A few months ago, there was no diversity|appearance; for, when that gentleman spoke to us of his 
of opinion as to the expediency of this measure. All, |age, he heard a young lady near him exclaim—** Old, why 
then, seemed to unite-in the selection of these objects, |1 think he is mighty pretty.” The honorable gentleman, 
for a repeal of duties which were not produced within the on Friday last, made a similitude where none existed. |, 
country. Sucha repeal did not touch our domestic indus-|said Mr. S., had suggested the necessity of mutual for 
try, violated no principle, offended no prejudice. bearance in settling the tariff, and, thereupon, the gen 
Can we not all, whatever may be our favorite theories, | tleman vociferated loudly and angrily about removals from 
cordially unite on this newfral ground? When that is oc-| office. He said I was a leader in the system. I deny the 
cupied, let us look beyond it, and see if any thing can be|/fact. 1 never exercised the least influence in effecting a 
done, in the field of protection, to modify, to improve it, | removal, and, on the contrary, I interfered, successfully, 
or to satisfy those who are opposed to the system. Our|to prevent the removal of two gentlemen in office. I am 
Southern brethren believe that it is injurious to them, and | charged with making a committee on roads and canals, ad 
ask its repeal. We believe that its abandonment will be | verse to internal improvement. If this be so, it is by mistake 
prejudicial to them, and ruinous to every other section of|I certainly supposed every gentleman named on that com 
the Union. However strong their convictions may be, | mittee but one to be friendly to internal improvement. To 
they are not stronger than ours. Between the points of|the Committee on Manufactures I assigned four out of fiv: 
the preservation of the system and its absolute repeal, | who were known to be friendly to the protective system 
there is no principle of union. If it can be shown to ope-| The rights of the minority, he had endeavored, also, in ar 
rate immoderately on any quarter; if the measure of pro-| ranging the committees, tosecure. The appointment of th 
tection to any article can be demonstrated to be undue | committees he had found one of the most difficult and oner 
and inordinate, it would be the duty of Congress to inter-| ous tasks he had ever undertaken. One-third of the House 
pose and apply aremedy. And none will co-operate more | were lawyers, all of whom wanted to be put upon some 
heartily than I shall, in the performance of that duty. It is|important committee. The oath which the Senator had 
quite probable that beneficial modifications of the system tendered, he hoped he would not take. In the year 1793. 
may be made, without impairing its efficacy. But, to} Mr. S, said, he had sustained a protective duty against the 
make it fulfil the purposes of its institution, the measure | opposition of a member from Pittsburg. Previous to th 
of protection ought to be adequate. If it be not, all in-| year 1822, he had always given incidental support to ma 
terests will be injuriously affected. The manufacturer, | nufactures, in fixing the tariff. He was a warm friend to 
crippled in his exertions, will produce less perfect and|the tariff of 1816, which he still regarded as a wise and 
dearer fabrics, and the consumer will feel the consequence. | beneficial law. He hoped, then, the gentleman would 
This is the spirit, and these are the principles only, on|not take his oath. 
which it seems to me thata settlement of this great ques- Mr. CLAY placed, he said, a high value on the comp! 
tion can be made satisfactorily to all parts of our Union. | ment of which the honorable Senator was the channel of 
[The delivery of the above speech of Mr. Cray oc-|communication; and he the more valued it, inasmuch as hi 
cupiec portions of three several days; but the whole is| did not recollect more than once before, in his life, to hav: 
embodied here, unbroken. } received a similar compliment. He was happy to find 
_ that the honorable gentleman disclaimed the system o 
Fripay, Fesrvuary 3. proscription; and he should, with his approbation, her« 
THE TARIFF. after cite his authority in opposition to it. The ¢ ommitte¢ 
on Roads and Canals, whatever were the gentleman’s in 
tentions in constructing it, had a majority of members, 
whose votes and speeches against internal improvement 
were matter of notoriety. The gentleman’s appeal to h 
acts in °95, is perfectly safe; for, oldas I am, my know 
ledge of his course does not extend back that far. H 
would take the period which the gentleman named, sinc 
1822. It comes, then, to this: The honorable gentleman 
was in favor of protecting manufactures; but he had tur 
‘ ed—I need not use the word-—he has abandoned manu 
Monpay, Fesrvary 6. factures. Thus 
On motion of Mr. CHAMBERS, the joint resolution “ Old politicians chew on wisdom past, 
from the House for the appointment of a committee to “ And fotter on in business to the last,” 


After the disposal of some morning business, 

The Senate resumed the consideration of Mr. Cray’s 
resolution on the subject of the tariff. 

Mr. CLAY resumed his argument, (as given above, ) and 
spoke till three o’clock; when, being much exhausted, he 
asked, very reluctantly, he said, the further indulgence 
of the Senate; and 

The Senate adjourned to Monday. 
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Mr. SMITH. The last allusion is unworthy of the gen- 
‘leman. Totter, sir, I totter. Though some twenty years 
older than the gentleman, 1 can yet stand firm, and am 
yet able to correct his errors. [could take a view of the 
gentleman’s course, which would show how inconsistent 
he has been. [Mr. CLAY exclaimed: ‘* Take it, sir, take 
it—I dare you.” [Cries of ‘‘order.”’} No, sir, said Mr. 
8., I will not take it. I will not so far disregard what is 
due*to the dignity of the Senate. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


Turspay, Fesrvary 7. 

[The following members were announced as _ having! 
been appointed by the Chair on the joint committee for 
making arrangements for celebrating the centennial birth- 
day of Washington, pursuant to the order of yesterday, 
viz. Mr. Tazewexit, Mr. Smira, Mr. Cray, Mr. Wes-| 
sTER, and Mr. Trovp. 

The journal having been read, 

Mr. TAZEWELL rose, and said that he perceived in 
the journal of yesterday’s proceedings his name on the 
committee appointed in conjunction with the committee 
of the other House, for the purpose of making arrange- 
ments for the celebration of the centennial birthday of 
the first President of the United States. It would bé re- 
collected that the condition of the Senate was such, at 
the time of the passage of the joint resolution, under 
which the committee was appointed, that it was impossi- 
ble for its presiding officer to distinguish the dissenting 
vote given by himself and two other Senators in opposi- 
tion to the measure. Although opposed to serving on the 
committee, he would not have troubled the Senate with 
the application he was about to make, did he not feel it 
his duty to announce decidedly his sentiments in relation 
to the purpose for which the committee was instituted. | 
Were it one of the ordinary committees that he was then | 
called upon to serve in, he should not, however irksome} 
the service, have asked to be excused; but whena depu-} 
tation of that body was appointed to meet a committee of | 
the other House, that deputation should express a unani-| 
mous opinion in relation to the business on which they | 
were to act; and he, therefore, entertaining different} 
views from those intended by the resolution, was com-| 
pelled to ask the Senate to excuse him from serving. | 
Though, on ordinary occasions, he was disposed to make | 
a sacrifice of his own feelings, his own wishes, and his| 
own convenience, yet, on this, he felt it his duty to op-| 
pose, inthe most decisive manner, the consummation of| 
a purpose, to the inception and concoction of which he} 
had been equally opposed. Man-worship, how- great} 
soever the man, Mr. T. said he would ever oppose. For} 
these reasons, he hoped the Senate would appoint, in his} 
place, some other gentleman, whose sentiments and feel-| 
ings better qualified him to serve on the committee. 

Mr. T. was then excused. 

Mr. TROUP also asked to be excused from serving on 
the committee. Mr. T. spoke in so low a tone of voice 
as to be scarcely audible in the reporter’s seat; but he 
was understood to give the same reasons for wishing to be 
excused as were given by Mr. Tazewe ct. 

Mr. WHITE, at a subsequent part of the day, also 
asked to be excused. He said that precisely the same 
reasons assigned by the gentleman from Virginia, dis- 
qualified him from serving. He, too, was opposed to the 
resolution, and had voted against it. 

Mr. W. was likewise excused. . 

Mr. SMITH also requested to be excused, in conse- 
quence of ill health. He had been indisposed in conse- 
quence of joining in celebrating the 8th of January, and 
was compelled to confine himself within doors when not 


ngaged in duty at the Senate, especially in the evening. 
Mr. S. was accordingly excused 
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THE TARIFF. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution 
proposed by Mr. Cray for the modification of the tariff. 

Mr. HILL, of New Hampshire, again rose. He said, 
that I may be distinctly understood as not being opposed 
to any manufacturing interest worthy of protection, I will 
give notice of my intention to propose a substitute for the 
resolution which the Senator from South Carolina has 
moved to strike out. This substitute is an outline for 
such a ‘‘ judicious tariff” as will amply protect our manu- 
factures, and at the same time not do violent injustice to 
the other great interests of the country. It offers a pro- 
tection much greater than any law passed, or recommend- 
ed to be passed, by Washington, Adams, or Jefferson. It 
meets restriction from abroad with ample restriction at 
home; at the same time, it invites,foreign nations to be 
more liberal to us. With the consent of the Senator from 
South Carolina, I will offer this, should the resolution 
under consideration be rejected; and will be willing so to 
modify it as may suit the views of any Senator who would 
yield something for conciliation on this momentous subject. 

My propositions are as follow: 

1. That any amount of imposts above twenty-five per 
cent. (that being tantamount toa protection of thirty-seven 
and a half per cent. to the manufacturer) on the first cost 
of foreign importations, is not necessary for the perma 
nent protection of American industry and the full and 
profitable employment of American capital. 

2. That, for the better protection of American manu- 
factures, all imposts on foreign raw materials (iron and 
wool for the present excepted) ought to be abolished. 

3. That, for the more ample security of the trading 
and mercantile, as well as the agricultural and manufac 
turing interests, the present tariff of duties ought not to 
be materially reduced by law to take effect sooner than 
the Ist of January, 1833. 

4. That the duty on raw wool (with the exception of 
the coarser kinds not produced in this country, which 
should be entirely free of duty) shall be reduced gra- 
dually, say five per cent. at the end of each year, until it 
falls to fifteen per cent. 

5. That the duties on unmanufactured iron and steel 
be at first reduced toa sate that shall protect American 
manufactures of iron, taking into view the duties on 
foreign manufactures of iron and steel now existing; and 
afterwards be gradually further reduced to a rate not ex 
ceeding fifteen per cent. ad valorem. 

6. That the minimums of duties on woollens and cot- 
tons be abolished from and after the Ist of January, 
1833; that an ad valorem duty not exceeding forty per 
cent. be then laid, to be annually reduced five per cent 
until it shall not exceed twenty-five per cent. 

7. That the duties on all other manufactured articles in 
common use, exceeding by the present tariff twenty-five 
per cent. dd valorem, be reduced, from and after said Ist 
day of January, 1833, five per cent. per annum, until they 
shall not exceed twenty-five per cent. 

8. That the duty on salt be further reduced five cents 
on a bushel; on teas, one-half of the present amount of 
duties; on coffee, to one cent per pound; on brown su- 
gar, at the rate of half a cent per pound per annum, until 
the duty falls to one cent per pound. 

9. That the duties on foreign articles of luxury ought 
in no instance to be reduced ina ratio greater than tle 


iduties on any article of necessity which is in general us 


Educated, Mr. President, asa plain, practical man, with 
no pretensions at all to play the orator, my constituents 
did not send me here with any expectation that I should 
participate in 


* ‘The popular harangue, the tart rep'y, 


rhe logic and the wisdomand the wit, 


of men whose lives have been almost spent in the forum 


toner ett ote et 
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of debate, and who have abundance of ability to make 
the ‘* worse appear the better cause.” I cannot speak} 
before I know what I have to say; and when T have said | 
that, I am done. 

Sir, Iam pleased that the “still, small voice from the 
East” was loud enough to be felt. That still, small} 
voice” tenders its acknow ledgments to the Senator from 
Kentucky, whose ¢ aptness at ‘* all trades” is equally appa- 
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Sir, honorable Senators know, if all the people cannot 
wore it, that in our highest councils the ‘still, small 
voice” of truth sometimes prevails against all the efforts 
of hatred, envy, revenge, and madness. The ‘still, small 
voice” of reason, operating on a thinking, virtuous people, 
brings about such results as have often astonished, if not 
disappointed, the honorable Seaator himself. The ‘¢still, 


| small voice” of conscience is often whispering to unhal 


rent, whethe r it be in applying terms honorable to ial lowed ambition to pause in its c: reer; but some there arc 


own, and dishonorable to the * hungry brood” who differ 
from him, or in grasping for his own all that is good, and} 
turning over to the ‘* ghosts” that seem to haunt his 
imagination all that is unwelcome. 


Of the lean kine” and ‘*starvelings,” the ** ill favor- | 
ed” and * pale faced,” so vividly described by the Sena-| 


tor—and it may be saiel, of the sturdier ge ntlemen, too, 


‘with fat round capon lined,” who, since the. 4th of | 


March, 1829, have hung on their sleeves, and besieged 
and begged the President and heads of departments for 
office and for treasury pap—it may be well to remember 
that at least the one-half of them either were , inthe election 
of 1828, or are now, in the ranks of the ** American sys- 
tem” men, and opposed to the present administration and 
its head. 

If the ‘still, small voice” be only as one of twelve in 
this honorable body from the six New England States, the 


| foreigner,’ 





|so reckless, that neither the warnings of conscience no 
the premonitions of re ligion can arrest their course. I’) 
‘still, small voice” of conscious rectitude, whe ther : snec! 
ed at, pointed at, or threatened, stands as the unmoy 
rock. 

The ‘still, small voice” of patriotism turns with disgust 
from such re proaches s as have, in this debs ite, a aae cast 0 
that American citizen w vho has been ee d, ‘hearth 
sane feel 
ing!” I say American ciiaen, for he isan older Ame: 
can citizen than your prese nt constitution, and « 
arms to fight for our liberties in the war of the re rolatio 
‘That man who, in the halls of your legislature, and els 
where, successfully grappled with and. ‘prostr ated the p: 
liticians that, for a season, had fixed on the people t 
odious alien and sedition laws; that man who, with 


mas Jefferson and James Madison, and other patriots, 


Senator need not be informed, such is the. progress of op-|assisted, in 1801, to bring back the Government to first 


position to “his system,” that any election since 1828] principles; that man who, for twelve years, administer: 
would here present them as good as four to eight. the financial department of your Government with un 
The Senator claims the tariff law of 1816 as part and] valled ability, and brought order out of chaos; that n 
parcel of his own great ** system;” and yet he tells you] who was the first to bring the system of revenue to ascal 
that this country never saw seven years of such intense] that prevented a continued re sort to loans and direct tax: 
pecuniary suffering and distress as between 1816 and|and also the first to commence a rapid discharge of th 
1824! ‘The Senator must have forgotten 1827, ’28, and|great public debt, contracted by the war of the revolt 
°29, when there were more failures, more ruin a mong the tion; that man whotat sored ¢ assiduously in negotiating tl 
manufacturers of New England vee this distress was not] treaty of Ghent, while, if report spea ak true, at least 01 
confined to them—it was general] than all that had taken| of his colle “agues Was enjoying pleasures to which his u 
place inall other yearssince the asb6 on of the constitution. | tiring in: lustry was a stranger; that man W ho was thoug 
Why, sir, in the course of a few weeks, n« arly the whole | fit, even by the last administration, to conduct the m 
of the little State of Rhode Island was supposed to be|important negoti ations with Great Britain;--this statesr 
involved in irretrievable ruin. Her excellent working|and patriot will not be cast off—will not be branded 
man, Samuel Slater, one of the forei igners that are so ob-|the American pe ople as unworthy the American nam 
noxious*to the Senator’s dis] pleasure, the oe of the Sir, since the sitting of ye sterday, 1 have read t 
manufacturers in New E ialend. was paralyzed, and c ose morial of the Free Trade Convention, addressed | 
not meet his payments, although worth more than twe ‘Ive|Senate and the House of Representatives, written 
hundred thousand dollars in manufacturing establish-| signed by Albert Gallatin; nor can | much wonder, 
ments, which then could avail him nothing. Had he not|considering his atti: ament for that darling child 
been relieved by the generosity and capital of other] ‘* American system,” that the Senator’s wrath was « 
wealthy men at the moment, the whole manufacturing | dled. ‘‘ The pitcher has been broken at the founta 
industry of Rhode Island, embracing a millions of|and the mourners go about the streets;”’ the dear, the 
dollars, must have been prostrated. This, however, was}child has been buried at the bottom of the gard 
a business ona ‘small’ scale, and probably never at-|there is ‘no hope of a tree that is cut down.”’ 
tracted the attention of the honorable Senator. ‘© American system” has been murdered—has bri 
Sir, to prove to you that my motives are not selfish, I]its last, while yet struggling for life under the unm¢ 
may be permitted to state that Iam myself interested in a] ful blows inflicted by the man who has been set dow 
cottun manufactory to the amount of some fifteen thousand |a ‘heartless foreigner.” ‘The Senator will not soon 
dollars; this is a small sum, but it is more to me than alget or forgive either Albert Gallatin, or the ven: 
hundred thousand are to other owners. Now, I do not | Sens ator from Maryland, farthest at my left. The o 
believe—and the establishment has been well man: ized—|has demonstrated that the ‘¢ American system” is al 
that the tariff law of 1828 has benefited my interest one | che sat and a delusion, attempted to be practise d on 
cent. So far from it, during the whole of 1829, if I had| American people; and the other has left the Am 
wanted the money, I could not raise a dollar on the sec u-|nation to infer that their Department of State was, a g1 
rity which this oe afforded, and even in 1830 I could|part of the time, without any competent head at h 
not have sold i r fifi ty cents on the dollar. If you will Ito attend to its foreign relations, during the last adu 
repeal unnecessary tax m necessary articles of con-|tration! 
sumption—reduc« Sir, more than thirty yearsago there lived, in Vir; 
which were use: last year—on{a man who was imbued with a genius and with = 


woollens, flannels, baizes, many yards of which 3 are used|worthy of Patrick Henry; that man was John Tho! 


and worn by persons employed; on salt, on brown sugar, | of Petersburg. _ Although he did not live to comp! 


and on various other articles necessary t e used; and/twenty-third year, (says his biographer, ) ‘his v 
even reduce them on calicoes, ginghams, other cot- | his tale nts, his unrivalled eloquence, his enthus 
ton cloths; I will conside: 


relation to my interest in t! 


ver " tons of 


a favor even in | wétion to the cause of republicanism, gave to his « 


tablishment ter, throughout Vireinia, a celebrity whi chnon 
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age, had ever before ‘attained, His appli cation to study 
was unremitted, and the progress which he had made was 
rapid and great. He seemed to acquire knowledge al- 
most by intuition; and what he once learned, he never 
forgot. » ‘This gentleman, in the latter ps art of 1798, wrote 
and published the letters of Curtius, in the Petersburg 
Gazette, which are republished in the volume which I 
hold in my hand. In these letters, is truly and faithfully 
delineated the character of Albert Gallatin: if the author 
had been endowed with the gift of prescience, he could | 
not have furnished matter more apposite to the present 
occasion than what I shall, with the permission of the Se- 


nate, read to you. He says: 
** Nicholas, [Wilson Cary Nicholas, of Virginia,] Li-/| 
‘ vingston, ithe same Edward L ivingston, whose nomina- 
‘tion, lately suspended inthis body for weeks, under im. | 
‘putations now no longer disgraceful to him, was passed 
‘ by unanimous consent,] and Gallatin, were the most con- | 
‘ spicuous opponents of the alien and sedition bills. 
‘These enlightened patriots have long been objects of 
‘ abhorrence and terror to all the enemies of our consti- 
‘tution and liberty. The splendid ability with which they 
‘have defended the interests and vindicated the rights of 
‘the people, has endeared them to every admirer of ge- 
‘nius, eloquence, and virtue, whilst it has rendered them 
‘eminently obnoxious to all the partisans of usurpation 
‘and monarchy. ‘The noble 
‘men will never be forgotten whilst patriotism and Silents 
‘are admired in the world. Their names will descend 
‘ with renown to posterity, when their enemies and s 
‘ derers will be consigned to oblivion’s deepest grave. 
‘© When T select the names of Gallatin, 
* Nicholas, Iam not unmindful of the merits and talents 
‘of many other gentlemen. I have selected them be- 
* cause they have been exposed to the most cruel oblo- 
‘ qui es of your party. Mr. Gallatin has been persecuted 
‘ with all the detestable rancor of e nvy and malice. The 
‘accuracy of his information, the extent of his knowle dge, 
‘the perspicuity of his style, the moderation of his tem- 
‘per, and the irresistible ene rgy of his reasoning pow- 
‘ers, render him the ablest : 
‘in the cause of truth a 
‘ ing’, te mperate 
‘no calumny 


* blunders 


lan- 


Livingston, and 


advocate that ever appeare d 
nd liberty. = + nt and persever- 
and firm, no error escapes his vigilance, 
prov okes his passions. To expose the 


1 absurdities of his adversaries, is the only 


ana 





‘revenge which he will condescend to take for their in- 
‘solent invectives. Serene in the midst of clamors, he 
exhibits the arguments of his opponents in their genuine 


c lors: he 


divests them of the tinsel of declamation and 
‘the cobwebs of sophistry; he detects the most + 1usible 
‘errors; he exposes the most latent absurdities; he holds 
‘the ‘mirror up’ to folly, and reasons upon every subject 
‘with the readiness of intuition, and the certainty of de- 
. Elevated above the intri s of parties, 
the passions, he is never trans- 
‘ported into any excess by the zeal of his r the 
— aan nee of 


f the people—his means, economy, lil 


monstration 





nd the weaknesses of 
friends, o 


his enemies. 

















erty, and peace 
— his guide, the constitution. The sympathies which 
‘ fascinate the heart, and mislead the understanding, have 
‘never allured him from the arduous pursuit of truth, 
ough her most intricate mazes. Never animated by 
‘the turbulent and impetuous feelings which agitate po- 
* pular assemblies, he preserves, in the midst of conte! nd 
“ing aes that coolness of temper and that accuracy 
‘of thought which philosophy has hitherto claimed as the 
‘peculiar attribute of her closet meditations He unites 
‘to the enttey naraedebend and the confidence of int 
’ gtity, the precision of mathematics, the method of logic, 
an | the treasures of ¢ xperience. His opponents slander 
“him and adn nire him; they assail him with ignorant im- 
* pertinence and pitiless malice, and yet they feel that h 
is the darling of hy, the apostle of truth, and the 





= aay 


ie 


i* tred.” 


exertions of these illustrious | 


strength 


His object is, the happiness! 
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Their hatred, like the rebel- 
‘lion of Satan, proc eeds from the impatie nce of any su- 
‘ periority. There is a daily beauty in his life, which ; 
‘makes them ugly. Instead of imitating his excellence, 





‘ 


tures 


favorite votary of liberty. 


‘ they attempt to conceal it by a mass of obloquy ; ; instead 
‘ of reverencing his unparalleled wisdom and virtue, they } 
‘ 


sharpen the dagger of falsehood, and prepare the poi- 
* soned arrows of envy. 

** The conduct of Mr. Gallatin is his best vindication. 

This fore‘gner has defended the constitution against the 

attacks of native Americans, and has displayed a noble 

ardor in the defence of his adopted country, whilst mar ly 

of her sons repose in inglorious apathy, and whilst other 
detestable tre achery ‘and unnatural 


‘ 
. 
‘ 
© assail her with ha 1- 

Mr. President, such has been, so continues to be, Al- 
bert Gallatin. The late censure, the wholesale denun- 
ciation of his good — is totally unmerited, and will 
be as scornfully repudiated by the American people, as 
were other similar denunciations of the same individual by 
the amiable and inflexible Virginian who indited those 
letters. When I heard the reproaches, methought, for 
the moment, that the dynasty of 1798 had indeed returned, 
and that this Senate was about to become the theatre for 
the ostracism of the nation’s best defenders and bene- 
factors. 

Mr. MANGUM, of North Carolina, next rose, and said, 
it was with unfeigned reluctance that he had determined 
to participate in this debate—a reluctance which derived 
rom the ion that scarcely any — 
practical result could be attained by the discussion of : 
mere abstract proposition. For le ‘gislation to be wise, it 


convict 


was not sufficient that it be right in the abstract merely, 
but it was also nec ry that it should be adapted to the 
condition of those upon whom it was to operate. Their 


feelings, 
dices, demanded the 
tion. 

The resolution upon the table, said Mr. M., contains 
matter of high and great import. It involves principles 
mingling in deep and dangerous connexion with the inte- 
rests and pa at masses of this confederacy. It 
involves a final decision upon this tariff policy, now pre- 
sented 


interests, habits, sentiments, and even preju- 


most calm and respectful considera- 


ssions of gre 


























in a naked, unmitigated—ay, aggravated form. 
I cannot but re | itas the most momentous question 
which has ever been subm d to any deliberative assem- 
bly in this ec { 1e adoption of the federal c¢ 
stitution—as, indeed, the most fearfully momentous that 
has ever ¢ irred in the whole history of the American 
peo] le, with the single « ptio f the declaration of 
American independence. 

This policy, in its inception and in its progress, has been 
marked with struggles, keen, fierce, and resolve Bs Be 
some | ions of the Union all the clements of cise “nt 
are stir rand heaving in frightful ag oO The pas- 
sions are thronging to the contest it no longer dis- 
cussed as a question of political economy, but as a naked 
question of liberty. Shall this co of things endu 
longer? Isthere any lov of |} r ry who can co 
le mptate it without dee pan | pa t refiections Shall 
this beautiful fabric of our liberties | lled in a con- 
test of mere selfish int rests, ul il d fi r bi the exigent $ 
of t ountry, and unre i bya high, noble, and 
patriotic considerat 
Sir, said Mr. M State from ch I cor cards 
this struggle with » solicitude, and the most patriot 
anxiet : No St: i this confederacy looks t is Un 1 
with mor loyalty of ction than N 1 Carolina Mo- 
ee in her ews, lust in her purp 3. AT YY 1 of 

glory of our common countrv, she c 4 with 
pain any > m of policy which t ls t 
fections of this great brotherh of t Ar 

She depre t { r f is 


ple. 
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essentially sectional and sefish, oul as gradually, but sure- 
ly, undermining the fabric of our noble institutions. 
She has hitherto acquiesced in this policy with a dignified 
moderation, looking to thé extinguishment of the public 
debt as a period favorable to the alleviation of her bur- 
dens, and a rectification of the system. 

We are now upon the eve of that era—so glorious in 
modern annals--the public faith redeemed, and the pub- 
lic engagements all fulfilled. In this new state of things 
it becomes us to survey our position, and accommodate 
our policy to our actual condition and the exigencies of 
the Government. 

That position is both difficult and delicate. The occa- 
sion imperiously demands a great reduction of the revenue 
—-a reduction to the actual necessities of the Government. 
Wisdom, prudence, and justice require that it shall be 
effected with aslittle injury as possible to the manufacturing 
establishments, built up in a different state of things. 

This question has been argued by the gentleman from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Ciay,] upon the assumption that a large 
portion of this country are laboring for an entire de- 
molition of those establishments; and appeals have been 
made to excite eve ry motive of interest, and arouse every 
selfish principle, to rally around this tariff system, and | 
protect it from the assaults of its ruthless assailants. 


Sir, these appeals have been made with admirable sa- | 


gacity--with a deep conviction that the system can be 
maintained only by arousing the passions, and excluding 
the lights of calm and sober reason. But, sir, has this as- 
sumption any foundation in fact? Is there any party in 
this country that seeks to demolish the manufacturing 
establishments? Is there any which is not deeply impress- 
ed with the difficult and delicate responsibility of reor- 
ganizing our system of imposts, and adjusting the duties, 
with a due regard to all the great interests of the country? 
if there be any such party, it is unknown to me. Sir, the 
great object of those whom [ represent, and with whom 
I associate, is to adjust this system so as to approximate, as 
near as may be, an equal participation in the burdens and 
benefits of the Government. 

Equality under the present system of taxation is wholly 
unattainable. The agricultural and planting States will 
of necessity pay more than their equal proportion of the 
revenue. This proposition is obvious and incontroverti- 
ble. The Southern States have never complained of that 
inequality, while the revenue power was fairly exercised, 
and with reference to the necessities of the Government. 
lu war, as well as in peace, they have borne the necessary 
burdens without a murmur. But now, in a time of pro- 
found peace—the public debt being paid—they are un- 
willing to be taxed, not for the benefit of the Government 
but for the benefit of large, wealthy, and flourishing 
capitalists. A system so unequal and so unjust cannot be 
endured. As a permanent system, it will not, as it ought 
not to be endured. 

What is the effect of the resolution upon the table? It 
isto aggravate the evil. It is to tax the necessaries of the 
poor man, while the rich may revel in luxuries as free 
from taxation asthe air he breathes. It is to incre asc the 
extravagant bounties already enjoyed by the rich capitalist, 
by diminishing the cost of m: ny of the articles w hich en- 
ter into the consu ‘he duties 
protection remain the same nominally, 

enhanced to the whole amount of 
deduction fror € pric ’ articles consumed by the 
aiialietes aa his lal yor 

The only feature of mitigation is to 


duction of the 


nption of his establishment. 
in the shape 


while in fac 


er 
f ye found in the re- 
amount of revenue. This, however, is 
more than counterbalanced by the increased inequality in 
the action of the system. "a system of imposts shall 
be adopted in pursuance * the j the 1 solution, 
what will be the extent of i¢ reduction of the 
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of dollars; others are of opinion that it would be between 
five and six; suppose it tu be seven millions, we should 
then have an annual revenue varying between eighteen 
and twenty-three millions of dollars, when the actual ne- 
cessities of the Government would not, and ought not to 
require more than ten millions to be raised by revenue. 
The people are then to be taxed from eight to twelve 
and even fifteen millions of dollars annually, more than 
the actual wants of the Government, if the policy indi- 
cated by this resolution shall ultimately prevail. Sir, can 
this policy soothe the discontents of the public mind, and 
restore harmony to the distracted councils of this country 
Can it heal those divisions that have so extensively and 
fearfully impaired the confidence and sundered the affec 
tions of distant and important parts of this confederacy 
Sir, it cannot. The whole South will regard it with fixed 
aversion. They will view it asa proof that our distant 
brethren have but little respect for our feelings; that they 
turn a deaf ear to our friendly remonstrances, and heed 
not the narrative of our violated rights and multiplied 
wrongs. Sir, it does violence to every conception -. a 
free Government. It is subversive of every maxim of a 
| enlighten ied political economy, and it is utterly re gardless ; 
of that confidence and affection cemented by mutual in 
lterest, which constitute the broad basis—and the only 
basis-—upon which rests the noble structure of our free 
institutions. Is it the pari of wisdom, taking broad and 
statesman-like views, and looking afar off, to persevere in 
a policy which, by six or seven contiguous States in the 
Union, is believed to bring to them nothing but pure, un- 
mixed evil, and which a large majority of the people of 
that region believe to be in violatiou of the spirit and prin 
ciples of the constitution? 

Sir, it formed no part of my purpose, when I first de- 
termined to offer my views on this resolution, to toucli 
the constitutional question. Repeated expositions of the 
opinions of the South had gone forth, some of which had 
slept their moment on your table, and thence been con 
signed to the lumber rooms of this capitol, where the) 
still sleep unrespected, unregarded, and forgotten. 1 had 
long since learned the utter inutility of discussing cons 
tutional points. I had seen the little favor with which such 
discussions are entertained by Congress. Many in this 
enlightened age seem to have grown wiser than the cor 
stitution. And as it is now well nigh ridiculous to discuss 
gravely a constitutional point, so, in the progress of ou 
high destinies, it may be made a point of order to touch a 
topic so stale and hackneyed. 

But as several Senators, and especially the Senator from 
Maine, [Mr. Hotmes,] favored the Senate with long, la 


,| bored, and subtle arguments in favor of the constitution 


ality of the protective system, I trust I shall be pardon« 
for stating, as succinctly as I may, the views which | ¢ 
tertain on this subject. It is not pretended by the adv: 
cates of this policy, that any direct and express power |s 
to be found in the constitution, to protect manufactures 
But they insist that the power is fairly derived from that 
| part of ‘the Sth section of the Ist article of the constitu- 
tion, which confers on Congress the power ‘to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, and among the ses 
States, and with the Indian tribes.”? The whole argume! 
rests upon the construction to be placed on the words 
‘*to regulate commerce with foreign nations; and i! 

| conce de d onall _ nds that if the power to protect manufac: 
tures cannot be derived from these words, it cannot be fou! 
elsewhere, and consequently does not exist. W hatisa r 
tecting duty? It isa duty laid to restrain the importat 
of a foreign article similar to a domestic article; and t 
duty is effectual or not, precisely in the proportion : 
affects the importation of the foreign article. If th 
partially restrains importation, it is only partial or ii 
plete protec ction. ‘To give the protective prin iple « 
plete effect, it is necessary to increase the duty 
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restrain entirely the importation. Hence, from the words 
**to regulate commerce with foreign nations,” you de- 
rive the power to destroy, to annihilate, commerce with 
foreign nations. A regulation truly! An obvious perver- 
sion of the plain meaning of words! 

The argument necessarily comes to this conclusion. 
For if you have the power to “regulate commerce,” for 
the purpose of protecting domestic manufactures, you 
have the whole unrestrained power for that purpose; and 
to effectuate that purpose completely, you must push the 
power of regulation to—extinction. 

Could this have been the meaning of the framers of the 
constitution’? By looking into the history of those times, 
I think it will be apparent that it was not. Under the 
old confederation, Congress had the power, with the con- 
sent of nine States, to exercise some of the highest at- 
tributes of sovercignty—the power of making peace and 
war; to coin money; regulate its value; to grant letters 
of marque and reprisal in time of peace; to enter into 
treaties and alliances; besides many other important pow- 
ers; but Congress had no power to lay taxes. The sword 
was placed in the hands of Congress; but the arm was 
nerveless, so long as the States retained the purse. At 
the close of the revolutionary war, the confederacy was 
not unlike a young giant-—victorious, but exhausted and 
powerless. The public debt accumulated, the public 
credit annihilated, the precious metals vanished, the cir- 
culating medium--the paper money--depreciated and 
worthless, public confidence and private faith mere terms 
of mockery—so that the universal distress, confusion, and 
calamity of peace, were more sorely felt and more appal- 
ling than all the horrors of the war. 

Every intelligent man referred much of the general 
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appointing commissioners to meet such commissioners as 
might be appointed by the other States, to take into con- 
sideration the trade of the United States, and to devise 
some uniform system of commercial regulations. In pur- 
suance of this resolution, a meeting was held in Annapolis, 
in September, 1786. Five States only being represented, 
the commissioners declined doing more than making a re- 
port to the Legislatures of their States, and transmitting 
copies to the United States in Congress. , 
Congress took up this report in February, 1787, which 
led to the convention of May, of the same year, in Phila- 
delphia, that formed the present constitution. Did the 
protection of domestic manufactures enter into the con- 
templation of Mr. Madison, when he moved his resolu- 
tions in the Virginia Legislature? Did it enter into the 
conception of any public man of that day? Where is the 
memorial of such a motive? In what speech is it to be 
found? In what document is it indicated? What manu- 
facturing establishment existed in Virginia at that day, 
requiring the fostering hand of protection? Where were 
then the conventions of manufacturers to excite into active 
and vigorous co-operation the best ability of the Ancient 
Dominion? Sir, the idea is preposterous--no such esta- 
blishments existed—no such motive was conceived. But 
suppose such establishments did exist, and protection was 
the object, had not each State the ample power, and the 
exclusive power, to encourage and protect? Wasany new 
power necessary? Sir, inthe whole annals of legislation, 
i do not believe there can be found a more gross perver- 
sion of the plain import of language, than that which 
seeks to convert **the powerto regulate commerce” into a 
power to protect domestic manufactures; by which protec - 
tion, when complete, ‘*the power to regulate commerce” 


suffering to the true cause—the want of power in the old|'s resolved into an annihilation of commerce. Sir, I re- 
Congress to ‘* regulate,” to improve, to give unity and| peat, the great object was commerce; the great evils were 
stability to our foreign commerce, and to raise a revenue| the want of punctuality on the part of the States, in com- 
to redeem our pledged faith, and fulfil our public engage-| plying with the requisitions of Congress; the want of uni- 
ments. Repeated applications were made to the States to| formity in commercial regulations among the different 


confer upon Congress the power to lay duties and collect 
arevenue. Every eye was turned on commerce, as be- 
ing the most convenient, and the'only fit and ample source of 
raising @ revenue adequate to the necessities of the Govern- 
ment. Therespective States had the entire control over 
the whole subject of foreign commerce; and it was only 
by surrendering that control to Congress, that an efficient 
system of revenue could be organized. This view was 
urged upon the States with zeal and ability. The States 


regarded these overtures with a cold, scrupulous, and} 


jealous caution. The able men of that day took the deep- 
est interest in this subject. Every topic was pressed 
which could convince the understanding, kindle the pa- 
triotism, or conciliate the confidence of the States. 

They were told of violated faith, unredeemed pledges, 
national dishonor, paralyzed commerce, approaching an- 
archy—the entire absence of power to combine and con- 
trol our resources, and to countervail the injurious com- 
mercial regulations of foreign countries. But in no 
document of that day, notwithstanding the numerous and 
powerful inducements held out to the States to confer 
upon Congress the power to ‘* regulate commerce,” do I 
find a single word said in favor of conferring that power, 
as the means or as an instrument to protect domestic ma- 
nufactures. Revenue, and revenue alone, was the great 
leading legitimate object. All these efforts failed—the 
evils became more obvious, and the public necessities 
more urgent. Mr. Madison took up this subject in the 
Virginia Legislature in 1785; and resolutions passed the 
House of Delegates, instructing the delegates then repre- 
senting that commonwealth in Congress, to propose to the 
other States to authorize that assembly to regulate the fo- 


States; and the want of power, lodged somewhere, to make 
commercial treaties with foreign Powers. 

But, sir, in the annual message of the President, in De- 
cember, 1830, the argument in favor of the constitution- 
ality of the protective principle is placed in a new, and, 
in my opinion, the strongest light in which it can be pre- 
sented. It is stated as follows: 

** The power to impose duties on imports originally be- 
‘longed to the several States. The right to adjust those 
‘duties with a view to the encouragement of domestic 
‘branches of industry, is so completely incidental to that 
‘ power, that it is difficult to suppose the existence of the 
‘ong without the other. The States have delegated their 
‘ whole authority over imports to the General Government, 
‘without limitation or restriction, saving the very inconsi- 
‘derable reservation relating to their inspection laws. 
‘ This authority having thus entirely passed from the States, 
‘the right to exercise it, for the purpose of protection, 
‘ does not exist in them; and, consequently, if it be not pos- 
‘sessed by the General Government, it must be extinct.’ 

With due respect, I think this whole argument is vitia- 
ted by a sophism. The fallacy consists in supposing a 
power in the States over a subject which might have been 
exercised without limitation or restriction, when granted 
to the General Government for a particular purpose, may, 
by that Government, be exercised without limitation or 
restriction, without regard to that particular purpose, and 
to the extent of an entire perversion or destruction of that 
purpose. 

The particular purpose for granting the power to the 
General Government was to raise revenue, by giving uni- 
ty, vigor, and stability to our foreign commerce. It was 


reign commerce. This movement failed in the Senate. | Conservative, and cannot be rightfully exercised but as a 


it was revived during the same session ina different form; 
an finally, in January, 1786, « resolution was adopted, 
Vor. VIN.—20 


conservative power. 
Permit me to test the logic of the message, and exhibit 
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the conclusions to which it leads. The States, respect-| terest of the Middle and South, and the navigating interest 


ively, before the adoption of the constitution, had the 
power to interdict all foreign commerce indefinitely, to 
annihilate it forever, at their sovereign will and pleasure; 
but the States have granted all power over it to the Gene- 
ral Government; therefore the General Government has 
power to interdict it indefinitely; to lay a perpetual embar- 
go; to annihilate it forever, at its sovereign will and plea- 
sure. This conclusion, absurd as it may seem, inevitably 
results from the argument of the message. Yet no intel- 


ligent man can be found who will advocate the proposi- 


tion that Congress, by a sweeping enactment, can cut off 
forever all foreign commerce. The act laying.the embar- 
go, in 1807, not indicating upon its face the period of its 
limitation, was gravely questioned, in a certain quarter, 
in respect to its constitutionality, by many of the most 
eminent lawyers and statesmen. And yet an embargo is 
a mere temporary suspension of commerce, designéd to 
correct some evil, pernicious to its prosperity ; or as a pre- 
cautionary measure, preliminary to some ulterior move- 
ment that might expose it to hazard or injury. In both 
cases it has for its object the benefit of commerce; to place 
it on a better and more permanent footing, or to shelter 
it from impending evil. [tis a temporary evil, resorted 
to for the attainment of a durable good. It is a conserva- 
tive power, and in that aspect only is it rightfully exer- 
cisable; and in that aspect it is strongly contradistinguish- 
ed from the protective principle, which tends to the 
annihilation and not the conservation of foreign commerce. 

Again: ‘The argument is inaccurate, in supposing the 
terms ‘‘to regulate foreign commerce” and to ‘‘ protect 
domestic manufactures,” 
regulate commerce is one thing, and to protect domestic 
manufactures is another. The error consists in supposing 
an indissoluble cannexion—a fixed dependence, to exist 
between them: whereas, connexion and dependence are 
incidental to one mode of existence only, and in fact the 
Government may exert a high and efficacious action upon 
one, without affecting the other. For example, if, in the 
regulation of commerce, you burden it with duties upon 
imports, a connexion instantly springs up, through the 
incidental advantage conferred upon the domestic article 
in a competition with the foreign coming into the same 
market burdened with those duties. But if, in the regula- 


strictly correlative: whereas, to | 


of the North and East: for the manufacturing interest 
had not then risen into scarcely any consequence. Yet, 
it was foreseen that it would become a distinct and import- 
ant interest. The States had then the power of fostering 
and protecting manufactures. It could be done by giving 
premiums, pecuniary bounties, or by laying prohibitory 
duties. But of all the modes of encouragement, that Ly 
restraining or prohibitory duties was most convenient anc 
most effectual. But as the whole power over foreign 
commerce was about to be given to Congress with a view 
to raising the necessary revenue, it was Tienda that the 
States were about to be deprived of the most convenient 
and efficient instrument for the protection of domestic 
manufactures. Efforts were therefore made, either to 
confer upon Congress a direct power for the encourage- 
ment and promotion of manufactures, or to retain that 
power in the States, in some modified but efficient form. 
By looking through the journal of the federal convention, 
it will be found that the first mention made of manufac. 
| tures is on the 18th of August. Among a series of pro- 


| positions referred to the committee, appears the following 
i**Toe 


| 


To establish public institutions, rewards, and immunities 
‘for the promotion of agriculture, commerce, trades, 
‘and manufactures.” On the 20th of August, another 
series of propositions was referred to the committee 
Among them is one to this effect: * There shalt be a Se- 
‘cretary of Domestic Affairs. I shall be his duty to at 
| ‘ tend to matters of general police, the state of agriculture 
‘and manufactures, &c.” 

The committee to whom was referred the above pro- 
positions, with divers others, made a report on the 22d 
August, proposing to add at the end of the sixteenth clause 
of the second section the power ‘to providg, as may be- 
‘come necessary from time to time, for the well managing 
‘and securing of the common property and general inte- 
‘rests and welfare of the United States, in such manner as 
‘shall not interfere with the Governments of individual 
*States, in matters which respect only their internal police, 
‘and for which their individual authorities may be comp« 
‘tent.” This report is exceedingly indefinite in its terms, 
}and wholly incompatible with the idea of a Government 
|of delegated and specific powers. It was, therefore, very 
| properly, not acted on. The next trace we find of this 





tion of commerce, it is designed to infuse into it the ut-|subject, is on the 31st of August, when it was moved ‘‘ to 
most vigor, that is attainable only by conferring upon it} * refer such parts of the constitution as have been post- 
perfect freedom. In this mode of existence, then, the |‘poned, and such parts of reports as have not been 
most natural and most perfect, all connexion is dissolved, | ‘acted on, to a committee of a member of each State.” 


and all dependence is annihilated. 
Again: The argument is inaccurate, in assuming that 


the power of protection has entirely passed from the 


States, and that it exists in the General Government, or 
must be extinct. To elucidate this part of the case, it is 
necessary to look into the constitution; and also into the 
proceedings of the convention which formed it. You will 
bear in mind, sir, that the great object of that convention 
was to give to Congress the control of those general in- 
terests which were necessary to all, and common to all. 
Mere local interests were designed ta be left to the care 
of the local Governments. This view accords with the 
exposition given in the Federalist: ‘* The powers dele- 
* gated to the General Government are few and defined. 
‘Those which remain to the State Governments are nu- 
‘merous and undefined. ‘The former will be exercised 
on external odjects, as war, peace, negotiation, and 
‘foreign commerce, with which last the power of taxa- 
‘tion will, for the most part, be connected. The powers 
‘reserved to the States extend to all the objects which, 
*in the ordinary course of affairs, concern the lives, liber- 
‘ties, and properties of the people, and the internal order, 
‘improvement, and prosperity of the State.” 

You will also bear in mind that the two great local in- 
terests of that day were the agricultural and planting in- 


| Which passed in the affirmative. On the Ist of Septem- 
liber, Mr. Brearly, from this grand committee, reported 
| partially, but said nothing of manufactures. Again: on 
jthe 4th September, the same gentleman reported par 
tially: still silent as to manufactures. On the Sth, li 
|made a further and final report, proposing several alte: 
| tions and additions, which were finally adopted with slight 
| modifications. Among them is the following: ‘I 
‘promote the progress of science and useful arts, by 
‘securing, for limited times, to authors and inventors 
| * the exclusive right to their respective writings and | 
| coveries.” It is now apparent that, after repeated re 
ferences of the subject of ‘arts, manufactures,” , al 
after full deliberation, the committee refused to make an) 
report conferring a substantive power on Congress 
foster and protect particular avocations, and that they, 1" 
fact, whittled down all these sweeping propositions to tli 
slender power of ‘* securing to authors and inventors, ! 
a limited time,” the exclusive enjoyment of the fruits o! 
their genius. I take this, sir, to be a decisive express! 
of the sense of the convention against conferring upol 
Congress the power to give to manufactures any other 
jencouragement than that which they incidentally ders 
|from a revenue system of duties. 
| It being perceived that no substaitive power would be 
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conferred on Congress to protect domestic manufactures, 
and that the States were about to be deprived of the 
power of doing it by duties, a struggle was commenced 
on the 28th August, which was continued at intervals to 
the 15th September, within two days of the adjournment 
of the convention. ‘This struggle called forth some of 
the ablest men in that illustrious body, among whom Lu- 
ther Martin was particularly distinguished in opposition to 
the principle prohibiting the States to lay imposts or ex- 
port duties without the consent of Congress. The dis- 
cussion turned mainly upon the interests of manufactures, 
and the object was to retain in the States a concurrent 
power with Congress. On the 15th of September, the 
clause was adopted, which now forms a part of the tenth 
section of the first article. By that clause the States may, 
without the consent of Congress previously obtained, lay 
such imposts or duties as may be absolutely necessary for 
executing the inspection laws; and, with the consent of 
Congress, may lay such imposts or duties upon imports or 
exports as may be necessary to protect their manufac- 
tures, upon the proviso of paying the duties into the pub- 
lic treasury. If this latter power is not retained in the 
States to protect manufactures, fur what is it retained? 
It cannot be for revenue, for that is to go into the public 
treasury. If, then, it is not wholly nugatory, it can be for 
nothing else than to enable the States to encourage the 
interests of manufactures. 

But, sir, we are not left to grope in the dark for the 
true meaning of this clause. Luther Martin, in his 
speech tothe Maryland Legislature, presents the whole 
ground. He had borne a distinguished part in the con- 
vention at Philadelphia. With an eye that watched every 
movement, and a mind that comprehended every prin- 
ciple, no man better understood, or was more able to ex- 
pound, the views of that body. In speaking of this clause, 
he says that—** Every State is also prohibited from lay- 
‘ing any imposts or duties on imports or exports, with- 
‘out the permission of the General Government. It was 
‘urged that, as almost all sources of taxation were given 
‘to Congress, it would be but reasonable to leave the 
“States the power of bringing revenue into their trea- 
‘suries, by laying a duty upon exports, if they should 
‘think proper, which might be so light as not to injure 
‘or discourage industry, and yet might be productive 
‘of considerable revenue; also, that there might be 
“cases in which it would be proper, for the purpose of 
“encouraging manufactures, to lay duties to prohibit the 
‘exportation of the raw materials; and even, in addition 
“to the duties laid by Congress on imports, for the sake 
“of revenue, to lay a duty to discourage the importation 
‘of particular articles into a State, or to enable a manu- 
‘facturer here to supply us on as good terms as they 
‘could be obtained from a foreign market. However, the 
‘most we could obtain was, that this power might be exer- 
‘cised by the States, with, and only with, the consent of 
‘ Congress.” 

From all of which the following conclusions, I think, 
inevitably result: First, that the power to protect do- 
mestic manufactures is not extinct; secondly, that it is 
not possessed exclusively either by the General Govern- 
ment or by the States, respectively; but, thirdly, that the 
power does in fact exist, and may be put into efficient ac- 
tion by any State, with the consent of the General Go- 
vernment. 

But, sir, Senators turn to the act of July, 1789, and, with 
an air of exultation and anticipated triumph, proclaim the 
annunciation of the principle of protection in the second 
act of the Government. That the preamble of that act— 
yes, sir, that preamble which has been tattered and 
mouthed by every advocate of the system, from its ablest 
champion down to the humblest hammer that plies the 
hobnail—is the key to open into this magnificent and 
Sorgeous temple of the American system. Yes, sir, it 
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has been emphatically said by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, ‘‘that the great pillars of this splendid edifice 
were then raised from the dust.” It is true, sir—and it is 
also true that the modest architects of that day aimed at 
nothing more than Doric simplicity and Doric strength 
they were plain, practical men, and I think it may be 
gravely questioned whether any one of them, while he 
was proposing five per cent. ad valorem, ever thought or 
dreamed of ‘ great pillars,” gorgeous temples, magnificent 
edifices, or any of that splendid phantasmagoria which 
haunt the imaginations of the master workmen of our mo- 
dern President-making American system. ; 

Sir, what is the meaning of that preamble? Did it mean 
protection, in the sense now used’ What manufactures 
were to be protected? The duties by that act ranged 
from five to fifteen per cent. ad valorem. And this is 
called protection to infant manufactures, scarce struggling 
into existence? When now, after forty years of sturdy 
growth, these same manufactures implore and demand a 
protection of from forty to two hundred and fifty per cent. 
ad valorem—to save them from destruction--from utter an- 
nihilation! 

Sir, that revenue was the object, is palpable; the histo- 
ry of the times shows it, and manufactures were no other- 
wise thought of than as they might be incidently bene- 
fited. The people were then to be first called on to bear 
taxation in that form; and, to a people jealous of their 
rights, and averse to public burdens, it was natural that 
every benefit, direct and incidental, that could flow from 
the act, should be enumerated inthe preamble. This pre- 
amble has been repudiated in all subsequent enactments, 
and the law to which it is prefixed was repealed in little 
more than a year. * 

In the year 1790, another act was passed, reciting the 
aforementioned act, and with this preamble, to wit: ** And 
‘whereas the support of Government and the discharge 
‘of said debts render it necessary to increase the said du- 
‘ ties, Be it enacted,” &c. Nor is there any trace to be 
found in the statute book, since that time, of a law passed 
—-indicating the fact upon its face—for the encouragement 
and protection of manufactures. So far from that being 
the doctrine of the avowed friends of the system, it must 
be in the recollection of many Senators, that, upon the 
motion to amend the title of the tariff act of 1828, so as to 
read ‘‘ for the protection of domestic manufactures,” the 
whole body of its friends rallied to the rescue, and nega- 
tived the amendment. That vote indicated most unequi- 
vocally the want of confidence—I will not say in the con- 
stitutionality of the measure, for that would be to impeach 
integrity of motive--but I may say, the want of confidence 
in the judicial tribunals of the country. 

Mr. President: It is said by the Senator from New Jer- 
sey, (Mr. Dickenson,] that the policy of protection was 
avowed and cherished in the early periods of the Govern- 
ment, not only with reference to manufactures, but was 
also extended to the interests of navigation. 

As regards the discriminating duties fixed by the act of 
1790, securing the coasting trade, they were wholly un- 
necessary. Itis held and enjoyed by our ship owners, 
not by virtue of law, but by their vigor, enterprise, and 
economy. The most of them at home, at one end of the 
voyage, and having many facilities in effecting repairs and 
procuring supplies, beyond the reach of foreigners, and 
at a cheaper rate, might defy, as they would certainly ex- 
clude, all foreign competition, without the aid of Congress. 
But, in reference to the shipping engaged in foreign com- 
merce, the argument is bottomed upon an erroneous as- 
sumption of fact; to wit, that the discriminating duties 
were laid for protection against foreign competition. Sir, 
nothing can be more erroneous. The whole history of our 
Government negatives the assumption. 

The discriminating duties, on our part, were to counter- 
vail discriminations elsewhere. They were granted, not 
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to protect our shipping, but to put it on an equal footing 
with the foreign—not to destroy foreign competition, but 
to restore freedom. They were resorted to as temporary 
expedients, and for purposes of policy, to be abolished 
on our part, as they have uniformly been abolished, when 
a corresponding disposition has been evinced by any fo- 
reign nation. 

But, sir, suppose the argument is right, and that the 
Government gives protection to the shipping interest. 
That protection is defensible upon strict constitutional 
grounds, although a local interest, and it is the only local 
interest which can be constitutionally protected. 

it appears by reference to the Journal of the Federal 
Convention, and Yates’s Debates, that, in the reported 
draught of the constitution, it was deemed expedient to re 
strain the generality of the phrase “‘to regulate com- 
merce,” lest it might be abused in favor of the Eastern 
States, to the oppression of the staple or plantation 
States. To effect that, the following was reported, to wit: 
**No navigation acts shall be passed without the assent of 
two-thirds of the members present in each House.” This 
clause produced a lively sensibility in the navigating States. 
A difficulty arose in relation to the longer continuance of 
the slave trade—the staple States favoring, and the East- 
ern States opposing it. Both were subjects of magnitude 
and difficulty. They were referred to a large committee, 
consisting of one member from each State. The difficul- 
ty was finally adjusted. The importation of such persons 
as any of the States might admit, was not to be prohibited 
before 1808, and the restrictive clause in regard to navi- 
gation acts was omitted. Henceit seems to be clearly the 
sense of the convention, that navigation might be encou- 
raged and protected by Congress. And, sir, who can re- 
gret this preference--this proud distinction conferred 
upon our navigating interest? Is it a mere selfish, pecu- 
niary, local interest’ Is it not intimately connected with 
our national glory and national greatness? Is it not the 
nursery of that perseverance and enterprise which have 
whitened every sea with our commerce, given vigor to our 
right arm in the day of battle, and won for our gallant lit- 
tle navy imperishable renown? Sir, I regard itas a highly 
meritorious interest. It has won, as it deserved to win, 
the public confidence and the public respect. Ithas been 
heavily burdened and greatly depressed by the unjust ex- 
actions of this selfish and remorseless American system. 
And in my place here, sir, with unqualified good will and 
an open hand, I would extend to it a liberal and an ample 
encouragement. Then, sir, whether we look to the lan- 
guage of the constitution itself, to the motives to its adop- 
tion, as disclosed in the history of the times, or to the 
avowed practice of the Government under it, we shall be 
equally unsuccessful in finding-any constitutional warrant 
for the exercise of the power claimed by the friends of the 
protective system 

But, sir, suppose that lam wrong in all my views on 
this subject, and that there exist no constitutional impe- 
diments—still the injustice, and thie flagrant inequality of 
the action of the system, are denounced by all the princi- 
ples of an enlightened political philosophy. The inequa- 
lity of its operation upon the different avocations of the 
same community, is flagrantly unjust; but it is upon the 
great sections of the confederacy, considered with refer- 
ence to the grand geographical divisions of the country, 
that the inequality, rapacity, and oppression of the system, 
are most manifest and most ruinous. 

It is built up by selfish interests, associated together for 
selfish purposes, with no principle of cohesion but a mean, 
base passion for money, unredeemed by any great public 
and patriotic fruits, and unmitigated by the slightest for- 
bearance in the plunder of all other pursuits of industry, 
for the benefit of the protected classes. Yes, sir, this 
structure, so huge and gigantic, is reared by the aggrega- 
tion of the most dissimilar materials; here the polished Pa- 
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rian marble, there the rough misshapen rock, piled upon 
each other in perfect contempt of symmetry, beauty, and 
general utility. Sir, it is money—nothing but money~- 
and money exacted from others, without equivalent, that 
holds together this system. These bandit interests have 
been rallied to its support by a thirst for rapine, and they 
battle in its defence, with a vigor proportioned to the mag- 
nitude and enormity of its exactions. 

Sir, upon what principle of justice is it that the people 
of this country are taxed four millions of dollars upon the 
single article of sugar? Upon this necessary of life, uni- 
versally in use among the poor as well as the rich? It is 
seen that this tax is not needed for revenue. How, then, 
can this Government justify itself before the people, in 
levying upon them three million nine hundred thousand 
dollars, for the protection of the sugar planters, of which 
two million two hundred and fifty thousand dollars go 
into their private pockets? That this is the fact, is incon 
testably proved by the statistics before me, and which are, 

r ought to be, on the table of every Senator. The cas« 
then is, that thirteen millions of American people are com 
pelled, by this tariff system, to pay to seven or eight hun 
dred rich sugar planters in Louisiana two and a quarte! 
millions of dollars more for the sugar that they consume, 
than they would have to pay were this tariff repealed 
Where is the justice of taxing millions of the poor, to swell 
the already overgrown wealth of a few hundred sugai 
planters of Louisiana? What right, in the eye of Heaven, 
or the sight of man, have these eight hundred proprietors, 
cultivating the most fertile lands on this continent, in the 
most fruitful climate, to exact from those who toil in a more 
reluctant, and often worn out soil, more than two millions 
of dollars, to go into their private pockets? Sir, it is a 
stupendous and monstrous system of injustice. Nothing 
can maintain it, short of keeping the people in ignorance 
Is there a Senator present who believes that if this tax of 
the many for the benefit of the few, instead of being rais 
ed indirectly, so that the people do not perceive its opera 
tion, was levied by direct taxation, with the avowal that 
it was laid to give it away, in bounties, to eight hundr« 
sugar planters, to maintain and support their business- 
ask, is there any Senator present who believes that the 
people would bear it for a single year? Would they not, 
with honest indignation, hurl from their high places al! 
the functionaries of this Government who had dared to 
participate ina scheme of such outrageous oppressioi 
And yet, sir, this tariff, in effect, operates precisely in this 
way, and to this extent; and it is borne only because it 
not understood. Are there any considerations of a na 
tional character that justify this immense tax for the pr 
tection of American sugar? It is wholly unconnected wit! 
the policy that looks to national defence, national safety 
or national glory, either in peace or in war. The encou 
ragement is not necessary to secure an ample supply. |! 
is not pretended that the supply is ever likely to be stint- 
ed orinsufficient: The largest domestic supply, in any 01 
year, was about 88,000,000 pounds, or 87,900 hogshieads 
That supply is only about two per cent. of the whole pro 
duction of the sugar regions in the world. The produc 
tion abroad, and in much finer climates than Louisiana 
can be almost indefinitely extended—and we are witlun 
a few days’ sail of the finest sugar countries in the world 
In time of peace, the supply from abroad will be bot! 
cheap and abundant. Qur peculiar position on the globe, 
and the pacific character of our people and institutions 
justify the expectation of many years of peace: most p! 
bably for a century to. come we shall have none, or bu! 
few years of war. Ourlegislation, therefore, to be wis 
should be adapted to‘that state which is not only the 1 
tural, but likely, bythe blessing of God, to be the 0 
durable. But, in time of war--putting out of view othe! 
means of supply—our commercial marine, to whic! 4 
opposite policy would give rapid growth and developme"' 
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all our 
wants. But, sir, is it wise, is it just, to inflict a certain 
evil upon the whole people for the benefit of a few, to the 
extent of a tax of near two and a half millions of ‘dollars 
yearly, to guard against the contingency of a war which 
is not likely to happen, but which, if it come, can bring 
with it, in this respect, but very slight and temporary evils?’ 
Sir, look to the tariff upon this single article, and the ef- 
fects which will be produced by twenty-five years’ perse- 
verance. In twenty-five years, at the present and neces- 
sarily increasing rates, the people of the United States will 
have paid to the sugar planters of Louisiana more than 
eighty millions of dollars—a sum nearly equal to the debt 
of the revolution—the price of our liberties; and for what 
benefit? Will they be able to purchase domestic sugar 
cheaper after having paid this tax for twenty-five years? 
No, sir, nor as cheap as the foreign. ‘The cost of produc- 
tion will be necessarily greater in Louisiana than in the 
finer climates. Then, sir, how are the people to be in- 
demnified for paying this eighty millions of dollars to the 
sugar planter’? No one has told, and no one can tell. 
Then, sir, where is the benefit? The direct benefit goes 
exclusively to the sugar planters—the recipients of the tax; 
but an indirect benefit arises to the other bandit inte- 
rests, by securing the vote of Louisiana, to enable them 
to make similar exactions from the great planting interest 
of the country. Sir, is there any intelligent man who be- 
lieves that if the sugar planters were the only persons in 
the country see king prote ction from C ongress, ten votes, 
ay, a single vote, could be obtained beyond the limits of 
Louisiana, in favor of an imposition of an annual tax of four 
millions of dollars for their benefit? No man believes it. 
If, then, this subject has nothing intrinsic to justify this 
tax, how dogs it acquire any additional merit by its con- 
nexion with other protected interests’? Sir, this tax has 
no merit, and ought instantly to be reduced to a mere re- 
venue tax. Even then it would be more encouraged than 
all the other planting interests. Sir, I shall not stop to 
refute the allegation, so often put forth, that the home 
competition has reduced the price of sugar. I will offer 
one illustration, however. It has been seen that the whole 
domestic p roportion bears about the same proportion to 
the whole quantity of foreign sugar, as two or two and a 
half does to one hundred. How can such an immense 
mass of the foreign article be essentially affected in its 
price by an addition to the whole quantity of only two per 
cent.? Suppose a merchant has on hand ninety-eight hogs- 
heads of sugar, each worth one hundred doll: urs, but ano- 
ther merchant brings into the same market two hogsheads, 
making the supply greater than the demand—in that case 
the price must fall; but how much? Certainly not to an 
extent exceeding the whole value of the two hogsheads. 
Why not? Because, rather than let the price go lower, 


so as to affect the ninety-eight hogsheads, the owner of 
them would find it his interest to buy up the two hogs- 
would withhold from the 


heads, or, what is equivalent, 


market two of his own. Now how stands the case’? The 


ninety-eight hogsheads are worth nine thousand eight hun- 
into market, and 
two hogsheads of the nine- 
ty-eight are withheld, and the price remains firm, and the 
ninety six brought into market are worth nine thousand 
and so it is demonstrated that if the 
two hogsheads reserved are entirely lost, which, in prac- 
tuce, would not be the fact, yet the aa by the increased 
undred and ninety- 


dred dollars; but two hogsheads come 
are about to reduce the price: 


« hundred dollars: 


supply of two per cent. is only one 
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ours into the markets of the world oud lowe er the price 

at most only two or two and a half percent. And yet 
we see, by reference to the prices, that brown sugar, 

which, in 1816, was worth from twelve to sixteen, is now 

worth only from six to eight cents; and, in Cuba, the 
qualities w rhich,-in 1816 and 1817, were worth from six to 
eight cents, are now selling at from two to three cents 

The allegation, therefore, seems to me, as I think it must 
seem to all impartial persons, as utterly preposterous, in 
the sense, and to the extent, put forth. The causes of 
the reduction of prices, which have alike affected protect- 
ed and unprotected articles, lie much deeper than the tariff 
laws of 1818, 1824, and 1828. I will not now stop to in- 
vestigate them. 

Sir, the views which I have presented in relation to the 
article of sugar, with others which might be suggested to 
enhance our detestation of the inequality, injustice, and 
profligacy of this system, apply with equal, or nearly 
equal force to all the other protected articles; to iron, 
hemp, wool, coarse woollens, kc. These favored classes 
of industry are bountied and thrive, while all other classes 
bear the burden and dwindle. Agriculture, the great 
paramount interest, is taxed to exhaustion; he who toils in 
the earth, and he who ploughs the main, are plundered, 
under color of law, of their legitimate profits, to sustain 
a band of monopolists, who, by contrivance and concert, 
have drawn into their views a majority of the country, 
and affect to give law to political parties, and have long 
since assumed a tone of dictation to Congress and the 
Executive. Is it possible, sir, that this state of things can 
endure? Is it possible that the people, an overwhelming 
majority of whom are laborers, and derive their support 
from the cultivation of the earth, can be much longer 
gulled into acquiescence, or dragooned into submission— 
that they will sustain a policy, ‘the effect of which is to 
make the rich richer, and the poo F poorer? 

The great difficulty, and the only difficulty, consists in 
opening the eyes of the people to their true condition. 
The most of them have been too much engaged in their 
necessary avocations to study and to comprehend this 
multifarious subject. It is the interest of monopolists, of 
capitalists—of all those who consume more of the fruits 
of the earth, than they produce by the sweat of their 
brow—to disseminate false opinions, to le ague together in 
appropriating to themselves the bounties conferred by the 
Government, or in speculating upon the distresses occa- 
sioned by this ruinous and accursed policy. 

Sir, I regard the adoption of the present mode of taxa- 
tion as the deepest and most unfortunate error of the 
sages who formed and adopted the constitution. It is so 
artfully disguised that it may insinuate itself into the com- 
munity, reach every class and condition of society, di- 
minish the profits of labor, and impair the springs of 
industry, unseen, and almost unsuspected. It enhances 
the price of almost every thing—of the salt that seasons 
the poor man’s dish, the iron that points his plough, the 
woollen that covers his body, the glass that lights his 
dwelling, the beverage that slakes his thirst; it burdens 
almost all the comforts and enjoyments of his life, in 
eating, in drinking, in his raiment, in walking, in riding, 
and in sleeping; and, in articulo mortis, it clings to the 
coffin that receives his mortal remains, and the spade that 
prepares his last home, where he may sleep with his 
fathers, and mingle with mother earth. Sir, this indirect 
taxation has operated as a withering blight upon all the 
fruits of Southern industry—it is converting the finest 
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ply in all the markets of the world, and the results will] sions of this confederacy at the 
€ similar, in truth, identical—that is to say, as our whole 


of the whole supply of ‘the artic le, so the introduction of 


desolation. 


Apply these principles to the price of the whole sup- Look, sir, at the relative condition of the grand divi 
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, adoption of the const 
tion. The North and East were not only comparative ly 
but positively poor the South, with a genial climate and 
a kindly soil, was teeming with the rich fruits ofthe earth, 
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and rejoicing in the midst of abundance. The export of 
the raw material of the plantation States gave employment 
to the principal part of our foreign tonnage; and streams 
of wealth were pouring in from every quarter of the 
globe, upon that delightful region. But, sir, the first 
great act under the new Government—the funding of the 
debt of the revolution—-laid the foundation of a system of 
policy, and gave efficiency to a mode of taxation, which 
have enriched regions naturally poor, and impoverished 
regions naturally rich. 

How has this strange, and, at the first view, almost 
incredible result been effected’ It has grown out of the 
diversity of pursuits in these great sections, acted upon 
by a mode of taxation onerous to one and beneficial to the 
other. 

In the early period of the Government, the whole war 
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guage and confusion of ideas-——‘*‘ that a national debt is a 
public blessing.” Sir, it has been a blessing to that great 
section of this country which has been cheered and invi- 
gorated by its refreshing streams; but a positive evil upon 
the whole region of the South. It enables us also to un- 


derstand something of the motives of that ridicule and de- 


nunciation which have been levelled at the present Chief 


Magistrate, for his avowed anxiety to extinguish that debt, 
and relieve the people from a portion of their burdens. 
Sir, the extinguishment of the national debt will be felt 
as an evil by the monopolists and capitalists of the North 
and East; inasmuch as an annual flow of ten or twelve mil 
lions of dollars, in that direction, will be discontinued; and 
inasmuch as longer necessity for high taxes ceasing, an 
apprehension of reduction, at the moment when so much 
capital is let loose, will beget difficulty and anxiety in 


debt of the revolution was funded: a large portion of it} making investments in pursuits highly profitable or exor- 
belonged to the Northern and Eastern States, and their|bitantly bountied. Sir, this part of the subject awukens 
citizens became purchasers of much the largest portion of| painful reminiscences of the tendency of Governments in 


the residue; that is to say, the whole debt of the United 
States, contracted by the old Congress, and the war debt 
of the: several States, were made the debt of the new 
Government. It issued certificates, subject to be trans- 
ferred, which were held by the creditors, and the interest 
was regularly paid, in like manner as shares are held in a 
bank, and interest paid to the stockholders. 

The people to the South, then unburdened by excessive 
taxation, could make larger profits upon a capital invested 
in land and slaves than the interest upon the public funds. 
They, therefore, instead of purchasing, were anxious to 
sell their Government stock, and invest the proceeds in 
the planting business. Inthe North and East, agricultural 
labor being less productive, the people there were anxious 
to invest their means in Government stock. The interest, 
therefore, upon the whole public debt was flowing regu- 
larly to the North and East; and when we reflect that at 
least three-fourths of the taxes raised for the payment of 
principal and interest, were levied upon the South, and 
the whole amount disbursed in the North and East, in the 
extinguishment of the principal and interest of the debt; 
and when we reflect that this combined operation has 
been applied to the debt of the revolutionary war; that 
for the purchase of Louisiana; the immense war debt of 
1812, °15; and that for the purchase of Florida-—we shall 
begin to discern some of the great causes which have 
forced the profits of labor to flow from the South to the 
North and East, in a deep, strong, and steady current, 
not wholly unlike the great gulf stream of the ocean. It 
is in this way that the unequal action of the Government 
has more than counterbalanced the bounties of Providence; 
that those delightful regions of the South, upon which 
Heaven seemed to have smiled with beneficence, are 
silently passing into decay and sterility, while the frozen 
North is unlocking its arms to receive the fruits of our 
industry, and is every where exhibiting evidences of pros- 
perity, and monuments of wealth and greatness. This 
view of the subject suggests a train of melancholy reflec- 
tions. It exhibits, in the strongest light, the diverse and 
conflicting interests of great sections of the country, and 
confirms the conviction that this indirect taxation, through 


other countries and other times—of the humiliating fact, 
illustrated upon almost every page of history, that all Go 
vernments have been so cunningly devised and curious}, 
constructed, as to burden the many and benefit the few— 
to increase the strength of the powerful, and perpetuate 
the feebleness of the weak. We had believed that our 
revolution, which was achieved for the sake of principle, 
and not to escape from practical oppression, had opened 
upon the world brighter hopes. We had hoped that our 
constitution, which rests upon the immutable rights of man, 
and the principles of eternal justice, would guaranty to 
feebleness support and protection, and impose upon the 
powerful wholesome and efficient restraints. Sir, we 
have long enjoyed this pleasing delusion; but is it not de 
lusion? 

Toa superficial observer, ours seems to be, in fact, what 
it isin theory, a Government of the many for the benefit 
of the many. A closer investigation discloses the truth, 
that it is, ‘practically, a Government of the smallest possible 
majority over the largest possible minority—that the 
largest minority is laid under contribution to augment the 
aggregate of exactions, and the majority is let down to the 
lowest safe point, to enhance the value of the dividends; 
and that this majority, thus small and effective, is, in fact, 
wielded by a combination of monopolists, capitalists, and 
adventuring politicians, who divide among themselves th¢ 
richest spoils of their triumphs, and throw but a crumb— 
if, indeed, so much—-to the mere serfs of party. And, sir, 
where is the check upon combinations for selfish and un- 
principled exactions? The check of responsibility entire- 
ly fails; for, though the dominant majority is responsib|c 
to their immediate constituents, yet they are under no re- 
sponsibility to the millions who are laid under contribu- 
tion. There is no responsibility of the parts to each othe: 
Hence, in a widely extended confederacy, embracing large 
sections of dissimilar and conflicting interests, combinations 
upon the selfish principles may be formed without fear of 
responsibility, and grind into the very dust large and flou- 
rishing regions. This has been the precise operation of 
the tariff system afd the tariff majorities. Sir, I say it 
with deep reluctance, but I feel it my solemn duty to say 


the medium of imposts, reduce it as you may, even to the |it, that Ican scarcely conceive of any Government more dan- 
minimum of the necessities of the Government, will still} gerous than one which enables irresponsible and prof! 
operate as a perpetual drain upon the profits of Southern |gate majorities, in a widely extended country, inviting to 


labor—upon the exporting States—and transfer its bene- 
fits to the North and East, or non-exporting States. It also 
affords a solution of the fact of the constant and steady 
opposition of the plantation States to high taxes and pro- 
digal expenditures; and the equally steady and persever- 
ing efforts of other great sections of the confederacy to 


depredation and rapine, by dissimilar and conflicting inte- 

rests, to lay under contribution whole sections, and all the 

profits of industry peculiar to those sections. 
Sir, itis this view of the subject which is most deep!) 


linteresting to every individual who lives by the cultiva 


ition of the earth in the Southern States. The whol 


augment the revenue, and squander the surplus in appro-|South is subjected toa system of exaction, such as has 


priations to all sorts of objects. It enables us also to com- 


prehend, in some measure, that political paradox—-which, 
toa simple and plain man, involves a perversion of lan- 


never been long borne by any free people on the gl be 
I shall endeavor to illustrate this position, not by a res' rt 
to political metaphysics, but by presenting those facts an¢ 
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considerations which lie upon the surface of things, and 
are level to the meanest capacity. 

Looking into the tables of our domestic exports, I take 
a year, which is believed to be a fair average of their re- 
lative proportions, in all respects, for several years. 

The whole exports of the United States, for that year, 
of the growth and produce of the United States, amount 
to - - - - : - - - $49,874,070 

Of that whole amount, the articles of 
Southern production only amount as fol- 
lows, to wit: 

The rice to - - - 


$1,553,482 
Cottonto - - - - 24,035,058 
Tobacco to - . - 6,222,835 
For wheat, naval stores of all 
sorts, and other exports 
from the South, cannot be 
precisely ascertained, but 
is believed to be about 5,000,000 


36,811,080 








$13,062,990 








From the foregoing statement, it appears that the South- 
ern States, comprising not one-third of the whole popula- 
tion of the Union, actually export annually, to foreign 
countries, near three-fourths of the whole export of do- 
mestic growth and production. How is it, sir, that, with 
such an immense export, the South is growing poorer? 
How is it that the Northern population, comprising two- 
thirds of the whole population, export not more than one- 
fourth, and yet are abounding in all the comforts and 
luxuries of foreign countries, and increasing daily in pros- 
perity? How are the North enabled to buy and consume 
such a proportion of foreign imports? It is pot because 
they buy them with produce exported. No, sir. It is 
not by means of invading their capital, that they are en- 
abled so to multiply their enjoyments. They are too pru- 
dent for that, and, besides, their career to prosperity is 
constantly onward. ‘Then, sir, how is it that they can 
consume nearly two-thirds of the whole importation, when 
they do not send abroad, of their own produce, one-third 
of the value of that which they consume, and when they 
do not invade their capital? Sir, the most that they would 
be entitled to, isthe value of their « xports, enhanced by 
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foreign exchanges, are burdened with a tax of forty-five 
per cent. The products of Northern labor, as they are 
used in foreign exchanges, are entirely free from tax; 
hence an inequality which, in the long run, must of ne- 
cessity be ruinous to the South. 

Again: The Southern planter, who makes a bale of 
cotton, is just as much entitled to it as the Northern ma- 
nufacturer, who makes a piece of cloth, is entitled to his 
cloth. ‘This is conceded on all hands: for both the bale 
of cotton and the piece of cloth are the fruits of their 
labor respectively. 

But both wish to carry their articles into market—and 
both are permitted to do it free of tax. But mark the 
consequence. ‘The planter sends his cotton to Liverpool 
to exchange for cloth; but when he brings his cloth home, 
he is stopped at the custom-house, and told that he must 
surrender forty-five yards in the hundred. The planter 
then retains only fifty-five yards, though he has honestly 
earned one hundred. The Northern manufacturer is not 
only permitted to keep his whole piece of one hundred 
yards, but, by the intervention of the tariff, he is enabled 
to sell it at an advance of forty or forty-five per cent. 
upon the natural price. How then stands the case? Here 
are two men, who have each earned one hundred yards of 
cloth by their labor, worth one hundred dollars per piece 
at the natural price—I mean, by natural price, the cost of 
production. The Southern man is compelled to give up 
forty-five yards, and is permitted to keep fifty-five yards, 
worth fifty-five dollars. The Northern manufacturer is 
not only permitted to keep his hundred yards, worth one 
hundred dollars, but, by the aid of the tariff, he is ena- 
ibled to sell his one hundred yards, say for one hundred 
and furty dollars. That is, the one hundred dollars worth 
ef labor of the Southern man is, in the long run, by the 
intervention of the tariff, made to be worth eighty-five 
\dollars less than the one hundred dollars worth of labor 
lof the Northern manufacturer. I exclude any enhance- 
ment of the price of the fifty-five yards, because, in the 
| practical operation, they are purchased for consumption. 
|Is it possible to conceive a case of more revolting hard- 
lship? And yet this illustrates truly the operation of the 
To do equal justice, the Government, as it taxes 


| tariff. 
\by impost the Southern man’s piece of cloth when im- 
|ported, should also tax by excise the Northern manufac- 
}turer’s piece to the same amount; and wherefore ought 


the profits of freight upon exports and imports; and yet |not this to be the case? Has not the Southern man just 
they consume more than double the whole amount of;as much earned by his labors his piece, as the Northern 


their exports and freight. How is it done? It is through 
the instrumentality of the tariff system, which I will not 
explain. P 

The tariff, by enhancing the price of the foreign arti- 
cle to the whole amount of the duty, enables the domes- 
tic manufacturer to bring his manufactures, of like kind, 
into the market, and sell them for a price equal, or nearly 
equal to the foreign article, burdened as it is with a high 
duty. The domestic article is sent to the South, and 
sold for high profits, and drains off, in that way, a large 
part of the income of the Southern planter, for his cotton 
and tobacco; and these profits, so made by the manufac- 
ture r, enable him to consume of the foreign importation. 
Now the averuge of all the duties has been accurately 
calculated, and it exceeds forty-five per cent. The South, 
therefore, pays upon all they consume either forty-five 
per cent. upon the price, if it be the foreign article, or 
about the same amount in the enhanced price of the do- 
meéstic article. It is in this enhanced price, produced by 
the duties on imports, that the North extracts from the 
South a large share of their profits of planting; and by 
the use of these profits, so extracted, the North is enabled 
to substitute itself for the South, and consume the im- 
ports, which, in the absence of the tax, would have been 
he legitimate fruits of Southern labor. In other words, 
the products of Southern labor, as they are used in the 


manufacturer has earned his by his labor? This is one of 
the bitter fruits of indirect taxes. And to whatever 
amount the revenue may be reduced, the same principle 
| will act, and the like results, to that extent, will be pro- 
‘duced. Sir, thisis the great secret of the ruinous transfer 
lof the profits of Southern labor, to augment the prosperity 
\of the North and East. 

| Again: It is said that the consumer pays the import 
duties. Though not assenting to that proposition, I will 
‘assume that principle in this argument. The Government 
collects a revenue upon imports of, say twenty-three mil- 
lionsa year. The South exports three-fourths of the pro- 
ducts, which are exchanged for the imports upon w hich 
these twenty-three millions are levied; that is to say, 
seventeen millions of the duties are levied on goods ex- 
changed for the products of Southern labor. Repeal the 
| tariff, and the South would be entitled to consume or to 
sell three-fourths of the imports. But, under existing 
‘circumstances, say the South consumes one-half the im- 
ports, then the South, as consumers, pay duties or taxes 
of eleven and a half millions. The other half is consumed 
‘in the North and East; that is to say, they are consumed 
partly in consideration of their exports, and of course 
pay, as consumers, six millions of dollars; but the North 
and East are also to consume the residue of the imports, 
\upon which five and a half millions 
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paid. Now, how are the non-exporting States either to 
pay the five anda half millions, or to acquire the whole im- 
ports, upon which that sum is levied? 

It is done precisely in the manner before stated; that 
is to say, although the South pays only half the taxes in 
the first.instance, (or any other proportion, which, what- 
ever it may be, is wholly immaterial, and leaves wholly| 
unaffected the truth of the argument, ) still the South has 
suffered the North to extract from the profits of Southern 
labor, by the enhanced prices of the domestic manufac- 
ture, asum that enables the North to substitute itself as a 
consumer in place of tlte South, and actually to enjoy the} 
fruits of which the South has been most unjustly stripped 
by means of the tariff. 

So that, in fact, the South pays, directly and indirectly, 
upon consumption, near three-fourths, exceeding two- 
thirds, of the whole revenue of the Government collected 
upon imports. To give entire accuracy to the statement, 
it is necessary to deduct the amount of freight, and the 
taxes upon the amount consumed by those who substitute 
themselves as consumers, by reason of sales of unprotect- 
ed articles in the South, the principal of which consists of 
live stock. 

When we advert, sir, not only to the ruinous inequality 
in levying the taxes of this Government, but also to that 
other and more unequal operation--the disbursement of at} 
least three-fourths of that revenue in the non-exporting 
States, we shall be able to discern the causes which have 
produced results so advantageous to the tariff States, and 
so disastrous to the planting States. 

Sir, it would be an alleviation of these evils, severe as 
they are upon a great section of the Union, if we could 
know that this policy augments the national wealth and 
the national prosperity. But, sir, such is not the fact. It 
is susceptible of demonstration, that this policy diminishes 
the aggregate of national wealth. 

It commends itself to the approbation of its friends, not 
as the means of increasing that wealth, but as the instru-} 
ment of a forced and unnatural transfer of the profits of | 
agricultural labor, to enhance the capital and profits of| 
the manufacturing interest. But, sir, that an augmenta-| 
tion of the wealth of the nation is not the consequence} 
of these protecting duties, I beg leave to read a passage} 
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‘* It is not less obvious that, if a given amount of capital 
and labor produces in the same time a less quantity of a 
certain commodity than could have been purchased with 
that quantity of another article, which might have been 
produced in the same time by the same amount of capital 
and labor, it isa national loss equal to the difference be- 
tween the quantity produced and that which might have 
been purchased with the proceeds of the same capital and 
labor otherwise applied. 

*« With one thousand bushels of wheat, worth one dol- 
lar a bushel, one thousand yards of cloth, of a certain qua- 
lity, may be purchased. Ifthe capital and labor employed, 
or which might be employed, in producing the thousand 
bushels of wheat, do, when applied to the production of 
similar cloth, produce in the same time one thousand 
yards, there is neither comparative gain or loss in that ap- 
plication of capital and labor. But if, thus aprtied, it pro 
duces only eight hundred yards, there is an «ctual nation- 
al loss of two hundred yards, equal to two hundred dollars, 
or two hundred bushels of wheat, since the same labor 
and capital, if applied to the production of wheat, would 
have produced one thousand bushels, with which one 
thousand yards of the cloth might have been purchased.” 

To make this demonstration clearer, if that be possible, 
let us take a nearer view of the application of these prin 
ciples to the actual state of things. It is desirable to hav« 
home establishments for the manufacture of coarse wool 
lens. ‘The manufacturer says he cannot go into it, as, 
without protection, it will be a losing business: that he can 
make more money in other pursuits than he can in the 
manufacture of coarse woollens. ‘The Government, how- 
ever, determines to have home establishments, and lays a 
tax of fifty per cent. on all imported coarse woollens 
The manufacturer goes into the business, not because, it 
let alone, he could make as much money at it as in other 
employments, but because the Government, by increasing 
the price of the foreign article fifty per cent., enables him 
to sell the home article at fifty per cent. above the natural 
price. Itis clear, therefore, that all who go into the busi 
ness have been induced, by the interference of Govern- 
ment, to abandon a more profitable, for a pursuit, in the 
absence of such interference, less profitable. The na- 
tional loss is exactly the original difference between t! 


Lil 


from a work of one of the most able, sagacious, and pro-| old and the new pursuit. But the Government makes up 
found political economists,” that this or any other country | that difference to the manufacturer, and often much more 
ever produced--of one, whose capacious mind, and as-| than makes it up. How does the Government make it up 
tonishing powers, have undergone a rectification by forty | Why, by taxing all the consumers of the foreign article, 
years of experience in public life; and the monuments of} and thereby enabling the manufacturer, by increasing his 
whose genius will attract the admiration of posterity, | prices, to tax the consumers of the domestic article. The 
when the works of some of his bitterest revilers shall) result of which operation is twofold: first, a national loss, 
have dropped from the memory of man. The argument} by substituting an unproductive for a productive pursuit 
is clear, compressed, and demonstrative. ; Secondly, aloss imposed upon the great body of consum 
‘* A Government which acknowledges the principle,|ers, for the individual benefit of a few manufacturers, 
that no individual can be divested of his preperty for pub-| to enable them to pursue a business which not only im- 
lic purposes without indemnity, cannot claim the right to} pairs the national wealth, but which also enriches them. 
that indirectly, which it is forbidden to do directly. A sys-| But, sir, lam aware that this reasoning is too unambi- 
tem calculated to lay permanent burdens, greatly unequal] tious and’ too minute to mingle itself with the magnificent 
and oppressive on some classes of society, or on a parti-| conceptions of the Senator from Kentucky. He disdains 
cular section of the country, would be radically unjust,}to push the powers of analysis to that high point, from 
and altogether indefensible, even though it might be at-| which the eye may take in the very elements of these 
tended with some advantages to the community considered| complex questions of political economy: unpretending 
as a whole. But whether such advantages are in fact) accuracy is beneath the aspirations of his ambitious ge- 
realized; whether, on any supposition, they ever can pro-| nius. 
duce a profit equal to the actual national loss arising even| That Senator opens his speech by adverting to the seven 
from the indispensable duty of twenty to twenty-five per| years next preceding the tariff of 1824 as being the most 
cent., must be first examined. | disastrous, and the seven years succeeding as the most 
The distress 
} , that a country | of the former period is ascribed to the want of protection, 
acquires the greatest wealth, and its general prosperity is| and the prosperity of the latter is represented as the effect 
most advanced, in proportion as its capital and labor are| of the protective system. Sir, nothing can be more loose 
most productive. and inconclusive than this general statement. But, was the 
—— | pecuniary distress, experienced in this country during the 
years 1819, °20, *21, and ’22, occasioned by the want of 4 


** It is self-evident that the industry of a country is most} prosperous, in the history of this country. 
profitably employ ed; or, in other words 
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high protective system? If so, why did not England es-|and drugged a young giant, who grows apace in spite of 
cape, which was literally barricadoed by restrictions and|the poisons, ascribe to the medicaments his expanding 
prohibitions? Sir, the causes of that distress lay much| form, his gigantic dimensions, and his compactness and 
deeper; the effects were first developed in Europe, and| power of muscle. 
were there experienced in all the gradations of depres-| Sir, the Senator from Kentucky has given you a rapid 
sion, stagnation, and, finally, of universal, unexampled, |and vigorous sketch of the history of the tariff system; he 
and overwhelming distress. ‘Those causes operated upon|adverted to the act of 1789, as having ‘ sanctioned the 
the whole commercial world; their influence reached this| principle;” he deplored the causes growing out of the 
country, and combining here with other.causes peculiar to| French revolution, which obstructed this salutary policy; 
ourselves, produced general depression and much distress. |and remarked the singular coincidence of the recurrence 
The wars of the French revolution had convulsed the| of this subject at the interval of every four years, from 
continent of Europe for twenty-five years; the arts of} 1816 to 1832. Sir, | was surprised that the plainest prin- 
peace, and the pursuits of civil life, were neglected or| ples of association did not awaken his attention to a similar 
abandoned, and evcry country, in turn, became the thea-|recurrence of another great question at similar intervals. 
tre of war. The insular situation of England enabled her|I was surprised that it did not occur to the recollection of 
te occupy a commanding position: for, while she, as one|the Senator, that the tariff policy, now for the fifth time, 
of the belligerent Powers, made prodigious efforts on|is agitated and discussed immediately upon the eve of the 
land, her navy swept the ocean, her commerce pervaded | presidential election; that the tocsin is sounded, and the 
every quarter of the globe, and her workshops supplied | banner unfurled, at the precise moment when a rally is to 
the whole of Europe. Notwithstanding her prodigious|be made for the great and final struggle. Sir, this view 
expenditures, it may be well questioned whether she had|of the subject calls up a train of melancholy reflections. 
ever enjoyed, in so eminent a degree, all the appearances | It suggests the facility of combination of great pecuniary 
of prosperity. At the fall of Napoleon, France wascover-|with great political interests, to seize upon the Govern- 
ed with all the armies of Europe; the immense expendi-|ment, and divide among themselves its patronage and its 
ture of public money created a demand for every thing, |bounties. It suggests painful doubts, whether the Presi- 
and prices went up to the very highest point: England |dent-making faculty is not a power so preponderating in 
participated most largely in this apparent prosperity. Her|our political machinery, that, when violently excited, it 
paper system--the Government expenditures--the sus-|may not derange its harmonious action, or prove destruc- 
pension of specie payments—the consequent depreciation | tive of its organization. 
of the circulating medium, together with the unexampled| The Senator from Kentucky defends the protective sys- 
influx of wealth from the continent of Europe, as the re-|tem, upon the broad ground that it is the only policy effect- 
ward of manufacturing industry—all combined to give a/ually counteractive of an unfavorable balance of trade. 
highly artificial value to every species of property, and|Sir, I had not expected to hear this exploded doctrine in- 
the appearance of the highest degree of general prospe-| troduced into this debate. I had supposed it would have 
rity. Her stupendous resources, stimulating to preterna-| been suffered to sleep with the statesmen of the Tudors 
tural efforts her commercial and manufacturing interests, |and the Stuarts. It finds no abiding place in Europe. It 
gave heran energy—a momentum--which carried her for-| is the jest and the scoff of her practical statesmen, as well 
ward for several years, without much apparent diminution. re her writers upon political economy—save only in fallen, 
rhe armies of Europe were disbanded, and became |impoverished, and devoted Spain, where much may be 
producers: every department of labor soon became over-| found common to her and the defenders of the American 
stocked; Government expenditures ceased; specie pay-|system. What, sir, is meant by the balance of trade? It 
ments were resumed; and a reaction ensued, every where | is that commercial intercourse in which the importation 
exhibiting the most appalling distresses. This country | exceeds the exportation 
feit the reaction in the sudden depression of the price of| The Senator from Kentucky states that, in the last ten 
every article of exportation. The paper system—the|years and three-quarters, our exports to Great Britain 
most fatal curse to the prosperity of this country, had| were two hundred and seventy-three millions of dollars; 
pervaded every pertion of this Union; every county town | that our imports, during the same time, were three hun- 
and parish was inundated with bank notes, at a ruinous|dred and twenty millions—giving an excess of imports of 
depreciation, and every species of property had risen to! fifty-seven millions, which he sets down as clear loss, and 
the highest price. Deluded by fale appearances, and| exclaims emphatically, ‘‘ How can the United States sus- 
the facility of procuring money, the spirit of speculation | tain themselves under this ruinous trade?” Sir, the fallacy 
was excited—large debts incautiously contracted—when| of this argument consists in supposing, when the value of 
this sudden depression of prices came upon the country | imports exceeds the value of exports, that a debt is con- 
\s a paralysis, and all those distresses of which the most) tracted to the amount of the difference; whereas, in a fair 
us retain a vivid and painful recollection. Among the|commerce, prosecuted by a country with a commercial 
causes of that distress, the paper system was undoubtedly | marine of her own, the value of imports, for a series of 
the most effective and most pernicious; and, where the | years taken together, will be equal to the aggregate value 
system of banking was pushed to the greatest extent, the | of exports and freights. 
In a single commercial operation, if the value of im- 





steatest distress was invariably found. 
_ Sir, whatever of prosperity we have enjoyed since | ports is just equal to the value of exports, it is clear that 
(524, instead of being in consequence of the tariff, has|there is a loss to the whole amount of freight. Yet this, 
been in despite of it. We are yet a young and vigorous | according to the doctrine of the balance of trade, is neither 
republic, in the finest region of the globe, with free in-|a gainful nor a losing business. Again: If, in a single 
stitutions, and a hardy, industrious, honest, and entcrpris-| operation, the value of imports is less than the value of 
ings people. With so many favoring circumstances, it is al-| exports, this, according to the balance of trade, is a gain- 
most impossible to arrest our career; particular sections | ful commerce, though he who receives a return cargo less 
may be injured, but, as a whole, our course must be on-| valuable than the outward, feels sorely that it is a losing 
ward. But our growth, our prosperity, and our great-|business. So, if, instead of a single case, in all the com- 
hess, are all ascribed to the tariff of 1824, and the ‘ bill| mercial operations of a country, the value of imports shall 
of abominations” of 1828—that prohibitory system, which |be less than the value of exports, it is said the balance of 
‘as been alike the reproach and the curse of Spain, the |trade is favorable; whereas nothing is more demonstrative 
country, of all others, in which it has been most fondly | than, when the value of all the return cargoes is less than 
cherished. Sir, as well might the empiric, who had dosed 'the value of all the outward, that it is a losing business 
You. VIIL--21 
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On the other hand, if, ina single operation, the value|of Government. Butisit not tyranny, the most odious and 
of the return cargo is greater than that of the outward, | detestable, to deprive one of the parts, without equivalent, 


and out of the return cargo the merchant pays for the 
outward, and all the expenses of the voyage, still retain- 
ing in his hands a large residue, the balance of trade, says 
he, is growing poorer, while he feels that he is growing 
richer. So, while all the individuals of a nation, by like 
operations, are growing richer, the balance of trade says 
the nation is growing poorer. 

Nothing can be more unfair and delusive than, from a 
list of our exports to, and imports from, a given country, 
to pronounce upon that intercourse as being either gain- 
ful or losing. ‘This is manifest when we consider the di- 
rect and indirect trade—the circuitous voyages, finding so 
many intermediate points, and complicating its concerns 
with so many new interests. 

Permit me to illustrate this view, by reference to a case 
which actually happened a few yearsago. Bear in mind 
that the fact to be ascertained is, whether our fur trade to 
the Northwest coast of America is gainful or losing, ac- 
cording to this notion of the balance of trade. 

A ship fitted out from New England, witha cargo worth 
about five thousand dollars, for the fur trade on the North- 
west coast of America, got a cargo of furs, proceeded on 
her voyage to China, exchanged them for teas, silks, &c. 
and brought home a cargo worth nearly two hundred 
thousand dollars. This, according to the balance of trade, 
was a most ruinous operation. The shrewd and enter- 
prising Yankee, understanding the fact, but not compre- 
hending this philosophy, was willing to pocket the money, 
and surrender the theory to the champions of the Ameri- 
can system. 

Sir, the whole of this doctrine proceeds upon the hy- 
pothesis that commercial intercourse is a species of gam- 
bling operation—that the gain of one is the loss of another. 
I shall not stop to examine this hypothesis, but barely 
remark that it wasfan illiberal notion, entertained in the 
earlier ages of commerce, that it has long since been ex- 
ploded, and is now universally denounced by an enlight- 
ened political philosophy. 

The great object of contest between the respective 
parties to this tariff question is, whether the tariff States 
shall furnish the planting States with manufactures, or the 
planting States furnish the tariff States. It is with pain— 
yes sir, it is with grief, that I consider the question in this 
aspect. It presentsa naked case of the reversal of the 
ordinations of benign Providence, by the tyrannical legis- 
lation of man. 
restrictions, the South would import and furnish (or could 


do it) the tariff States with the chief part of their sup: | 


plies of manufactures. 
Owing to the dense population of England, the abun- 


dance of fuel, the inexhaustible mines, the perfection of| 


nachinery, the cheapness of labor, and the invigorating 
climate in whi 
est possible amount of labor, upon the least possible 


1 
sul 


amount of subsistence, the cost of production of almost| 


every species of manufacture is a great deal less than it 
is in this country. The South would exchange the raw 
material for the foreign article, which, enhanced in its 
price by the rate of exchange, storage, freight, commis- 
sion, and every necessary charge, would come into the 
home market, (if free from impost duty, ) and drive from 
it all domestic competition. In truth, the foreign article 
could be sold in the home market at from fifteen to thirty 
per cent. less than the similar domestic article. ‘This is 
obvious from the fact that the manufacturer is now pro- 
tected by duties averaging more than forty-five per cent. 
and insists that any material modification will destroy his 
business, and involve him in bankruptcy. ‘ 
The duty of every Gov 


rnment is to extend equal 
protection to all the parts; 


the correlative obligation is, 


that all the parts shall contribute equally to the support | 





My proposition is, that, in the absence of | 


ch the human animal can perform the great-| 


of all its natural advantages, to bestow them on another’ 
Sir, it is an utter misconception of the true nature of 
| Government, to suppose it is instituted to confer bounties, 
land do acts of munificence. Government has nothing ot 
its own to give, and it can only give to one by taking from 
janother, which, if done without equivalent, is naked, pal 
|pable injustice. The South asks fornothing. The North 
\is clamorous for protection, which, if it mean any thing, 
means that the Government shall give that which it has 
not, but that which it shall take from others. 

The Senator from Kentucky has said that the doctrine 
of free trade is a mere revival of the British colonial sys- 
tem, forced upon us during our colonial vassalage. I must 
confess my utter astonishment at the introduction of suc! 
a topic, in support of this system of restrictions. I should 
be wholly unable to account for it, had 1 not seen the dig- 
nity of deliberation descend from the region of argument 
to a level with the passions. The Senator, upon the re 
flection of a moment, cannot fail to perceive the glarin; 
error into which he has fallen. That the reverse of th 
proposition is precisely the fact—that success in this pro 
tective policy is but to substitute New England for Old 
England—so that the former may now burdena free pex 
ple, as the latter formerly did her colonial vassals. Let 
me examine ita moment. What difference is there bx 
tween England compelling her colonies to trade with her 
alone for their supplies of manufactures; and one sectio: 
of the Union, by virtue of high prohibitive duties, com 
pelling another to trade to that alone for all supplies o! 
manufactured articles? Is not this the effect of the sy: 
tem? Is it mitigated by the reflection that it is the brothe: 
of my blood who compels me to yield up the fruits of my 
toils, to gratify his spirit of rapacity? Is it mitigated by 
the fact that the South is in effect cut off from the cheay 
est markets in the world, and is compelled to resort to th 
dearest’ Sir, the adoption of a system of complete pr: 
tection is the adoption of a system, as regards our pec' 
niary interests, incomparably worse than that of coloni: 
vassalage. It is worse than colonial vassalage, precise!) 
to the extent that the market of New England is wor 
than the market of Great Britain. _ Sir, what is the co 
dition of the laboring classes at this day in Canada, 1) 
respect to the taxes on the necessaries of life, when con 

|pared with that of the laboring classes in this confederac) 
of freemen? 

I have an authentic document before me, which ex! 
{Here Mr. M. read 
document, showing that in Canada only two and a 
|per cent. duties were paid on cotton goods, silks, 
llens, linens, earthen, China and glass ware, hardwa 
rolled iron; while, in the United States, the duties on t 
same articles, to be paid by the consumer, range {rot 
twenty-two per cent., the lowest to two hundred and fifty 
;per cent. In Canada, salt is free; here, it is taxed. | 
Canada, sugar is almost free.] Sir, it is true that the « 
lonial vassals of William the Fourth are taxed less than th 
|laboring classes of the United States. 
| Sir, the merry ploughman that follows his team 
| buoy ant spirits, and whistles as he goes in pure glad 
of heart, little dreams of the insidious process by wl 
he and his little ones are stripped of the fruits of his toils 
When sitting by his evening fireside, in the midst ot 
jhe loves upon earth, amusing simple infancy with t! 
jtales of other times; when recounting to the little ; 
ltlers that climb upon his knees, and press to his side, ' 
lexploits of his ancestors in the battles of liberts 
| patriotism kindling and glowing as the narrative pro 
little--little does he know that the miners and sappe! 
lat work under the citadel of his liberties. But, sit 
consolation offered to the South is, that she too n 
gage in manufacturing, and escape t 


ibits the monstrous difference. 
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complains—may in that way throw off the thraldom of vas-| of affection putting forth its tiny y tendrils, and clinging 
salage to the tariff monopolists. Those who offer that| around his very heart-strings, whether he could find it in 
alternative, know that it is but keeping the ‘word of | his heart to tear them from the scenes of their childhood— 
promise to the ear, and breaking it to the hope;” they | from the consecrated circle of family affections, and im- 
know that it cannot be embraced without ruinous sacri-| mure them jin these laboratories, as the drudges, the 
fice. They know that it would involve a sacrifice of at | slaves of capricious taskmasters. Sir, it is not in the na- 
least half the capital of the South, to withdraw it from| ture of things that their minds and their affections should 
planting, and invest it in new pursuits. And, sir, it is but] resist all taint. 








frank to say that they neither expect it nor desire it. For! 


Sir, I have already too much extended my remarks. I 


I must 





though their philosophy might enable them to bear with | had designed to examine several other matters. 
commendable fortitude the loss of halfour capital—for many | refrain. I have determined to examine, and expose the 
things are more difficult than to bear with patience the | fallacy of the position, that prices have been reduced by 
misfortunes of others--yet what philosophy could bear! the tar iff; and to show that they have fallen, not in con- 
the destruction of all its golden dreams? What mortgagee | sequence of the tariff, but in aie of it. I had designed 
could look unmoved upon his mortgaged estates, aban-| to examine the allegation of an increased ability to con- 
doned, dilapidated, and rapidly verging to hopeless/sume, growing out of the protective system, by enhancing 
decay? | the price of bread stuffs; and to show, as may be clearly 
There are those in the South that indulge in the delusion | shown, that the allegation is founded, Ist, in an error of 
that we are capable of becoming a manufacturing people. fact, and 2d, in an error of reasoning. I had designed 
Chat we mi ight succeed, in the interior, toa certain ex-! to show that the most erroncousestimates have been made 
tent, cannot be doubted. But that it could become the} of the profits of the cotton producers. I had intended 
predominant interest, or that we should ever be able to| to show that the duties upon iron—the raw material—had 
compete re Pe ign rivals, is wholly impossible. We} | put out of profitable employment more than a hundred 
are destitute of all the great elements: slave labor is too|thousand of our most useful artisans, and transferred the 
a are destitute of water power on the sea-| labor to Birmingham, Sheffield, and other manufacturing 
hos rd, of navigation to water power in the interior. We)|townsin England. I had designed to show that this sys- 
are destitute of coal, and that salubrity of climate neces- tem, coupled with the paper sy stem, isa close and servile 
sary to preserve health, i in the summer and autumnal) limitation of the English—which is the most refined sys- 
months, in the feetid atmosphere of densely crowded fac.| tem of slavery in the world. The aristocracy holding the 
tories. And, above all, thank God! we are destitute of church and state, with the infinitely various complication 
the cheap labor of a half starved, begg: ared, and depend- | lof place and pension, exact three hundred and fifty mil- 
ent population, fit to be pack« d in fac tories to drag out a| | lions of dollars annually—equal to fifteen years’ income of 
iniserable slavish existence for the paltry equivalent of the | this Government. Add to this the hundreds of millions 
bread that they eat, and the raiment that they wear. Sir, | ¢xtracted by the corn laws and by banking and manufac- 
are these establishments fuvorable to liberty, or to morals?) turing establishments, and we have an appalling aggregate. 
In other countries, these operatives are every way de-| When we reficct that these sums are drawn from labor, 
graded. In this, establishments are too new to! without obligations on the part of the master to feed or 
ford a fair sar ni ple of their bitter fr its. Is there not an/| Clothe the lab borer, and without sympathy for his distresses, 
immeasurable diffe in the scale of being, between} We must be convinced that it is the most refined slavery, 
him who p] aris his foot on his own soil, feeling a high and} and is infinitely more grieyous and oppressive than the 
manly sense of his personal independence e-—wthe master o f) | very worst condition of negro slavery in this country. I 
his own little domain—surroi mde d by a happy, industri-| ever saw a negro pauper without sl helter, clothing, and 
ous, and virtuous family ; : and the d: ay- laborer, witha scat-} bread. This is an interesti ng topi c; I regret that I have 
tered family, toiling from sun to sun in a crowded vx ory lto pass it. 1 had designed to show that this system has 
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breathing its noxious and foetid air; dependent for his| rg into existence a set of men, unknown in better 
ily bread upon the master of the establishment; andj‘ lays, denominated ‘‘ shavers.” 

cringing to his testy humors, or losing his place? Sir, 1 For the Enns of our more fortunate brethren of 

n told that the dependence is so complete, that, in the ithe tariff States, I will endeavor to convey some idea of 
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xercise of the h guest franchis 


a ioe man, the will of | ithis nondese ript. oe er is a little wolfish; he 
* master is the law of the dene: idents—they vote the i. an as others grow fat; 
iated. To him ¢ 
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> fattens as others become ema- 


lico ticket. ener: iL prosperity is as the parching 







The Senator from Kentucky drew a picture of a cotton Seoental of summer. His happiness springs as blithesome 
factory, crowded with scores of dclicate young females;|from the misery of others, as the violet from the mound 
i¢ painted their ‘ruddy complexions,” ‘* happy counte- that covers the ashes of a hero. ‘Yo him the sigh of dis- 
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tress is **dulcet and harmonious breath;’ and the tears of 
a ruined family, surrendering to him their patrimonial 
acres, and driven into the wide world houseless, penny- 
less, and friendless, as the refreshing and why ns 
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tleman could have thrown 
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cinating light and shadow of Rembrandt, it could not have 











showers poured from the clouds of heaven into the burn- 











en redeemed from revolting associations. I understand | ing bosom of the earth. These, and others of kindred 
t more than twenty thousand little gurls, from seven to} pursuits, are almost the only allies, in respect to the tariff 
fteen years of age, are at this moment immured in these] policy, that our Northern brethren can find in the South. 
Is factories in the United States. lin the early history of ‘shaving, > men, with some claim 
ia Vi can conte spat e, without pain, the hard fate o fso|to respect, engaged in the business. It is now become 
t iany delicate young females, torn from a mother’s love | s© odious, that any one, of the least mark S eRe tabi lity 
nd a mother’s care, aed in these factories, drudging a shuns the imputation «s he would the leprosy. is fallen n 
ul laboring in every sort of contact, anne from. the jinto other hands—the hands of harpies, Se with 
nbols of youthful innocence, and the gladness and; many of whom Shylock, the Jew, was tender-hearted, a 
inshine of the heart overcast? Who aaa not to de-| man of honor, and a gentleman. 
nL the accursed system that bribes the avar ry of the I had de signed to show the palpab yle absurdities and 
it to lice the innocence of the child? , l appeal | abominable fr: auds of the whole system of minimu: i 


ry parent who ever felt the 
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of morals consequent upon an extensive system of smug-| Where is it? I fear it is gone forever. Where is the 
gling. That smuggling is now carried on extensively on| sentiment of the Slogen, once so dreadful to the enemy— 
the Canada frontier, is notorious. 1 had intended to show | * give me liberty, or give me death!” Itis heard no more 
that the great and patriotic West bear the burdens of this/in the land. It is money—-money—give me morey or — 
policy without equivalent: that the taxes paid by them| _ Sir, if 1 could coin my heart into gold, and it were law 
annually, in the shape of duties, are more than fourfold | ful in the sight of Heaven, I would pray God to give me 
the whole amount of appropriations for internal improve- | firmness to do it, to save this Union from the fearful—the 
ments in every part of the Union: that their hope for! dreadful shock which I verily believe impends. 
indemnity in that shape is wholly delusive: that a part| {Mr. M. delivered only part of the above on Tuesday 
of the West has partially lost, by the ravages of the sys-|It was concluded the following day, but is given here 
tem, their best market for live stock. 1 pass these and| entire. } 
other topics, not doubting that they will be discussed by 

other Senators, in a manner much more satisfactory than IT} 

could hope te do it. 

Mr. President, there is one other topic which sheer 
justice seems to require me to touch. I mean the insinua- 
tion by the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Crar,} that the 
present Chief Magistrate, on the north side of Mason er 
Dixon’s line, was understood to hold one opinion on the| wished to be excused from serving upon it, for the same 
tariff, and on the south side he was understood to hold) reysons which were given by the gentlemen who were 
another. As, I suppose, the honorable Senator well con-| yesterday excused. He was not in favor of the object for 
sidered the delicate relation he bears to the head of the] Which the committee was appointed, nor did he vote for 


Wenpwespay, Fesrvaryr 8. 


The journal having been read, 

Mr. DICKERSON said that, perceiving his name [in 
the place uf Mr. Wuitr, excused] on the committee ap 
pointed on the part of the Senate to make arrangement: 
for the commemoration of Washington’s birthday, he 


Government, and settled in his mind al? the proprieties of 
such a reference, I shall refrain from any animadversion 
upon that point. Sir, I regret to touch this topic. Tam 
unwilling, in a discussion of the great principles of this 
stupendous system, to mingle with it mere paltry, party 
interests. It looks above and beyond this administration, 
or any other, and all that belong to it. It is rapidly be- 
coming a naked question of liberty. The sentiment is 
growing in the South, and I trust it will grow more and 
more, that we will wear in our hearts no love fur any ad- 
ministration that compels us to wear the chains of this 
system. 

But, sir, I think the honorable Senator did the Chief 
Magistrate great injustice. I never understood that but 
one opinion was entertained on the subject. We all un- 
derstood him to be in favor of a system of protection. 

Loving him as we did, admiring him as we must, rever- 
ing him as we ought, and confiding in him as we still 
delight to do, we, nevertheless, always remembered his 
opinions on'this subject, with deep regret. 

I will tell the honorable Senator the opinion of the 
South, as far as I understand it. We have Jong known 
the President to be in favor of a protective system. That 
Opinion was first promulgated by him in North Carolina 
upon the eve of the presidential election of 1824, at the| 
time he was a candidate forthe Presidency, and when the 
excitement in that State was high against the policy. We| 
have seen his recorded votes in this Senate, and hishieal} 
message, all affirming the principles first laid before the 
public. But we believed he preferred his country to him- 
self; that he would urge his policy no further than he 
believed the great interests of the country required; and 
that he was wholly incapable of abusingit, either to acquire 
or toretain power. Ina word, all believed him to be ex 
honest man--firm, patriotic, and fearless. This is the fort- 
ress of his strength—the hearts of the people is the citadel 
of his power. 

But, sir, I dismiss this topic; the subject under consi- 
deration is of far more weighty and far more durable im- 
portance; and I pray God, that every man who loves his} 
country may take it into grave and solemn consideration, 
that he may bring to it that spirit of conciliation and kind-| 
ness that becomes the descendants of those who stood side | 
by stle, and poured out their blood like water in the! 
achievement of our liberties. Sir, I fecl a deep convic-| 
tion that this system and this Union cannot exist perma-| 
nently together. Who can be insensible to the wisdom, | 
the patriotism, of mutual concession? Who can shut his! 


eyes to the fearful signs of the times? Who is not ready to! of reciprocity in navigation which our Government 
. es . : oe ." . ¢ j : ¥ . Rea 4 .% 
invoke the spirit of seventy-six--that devotion to liberty, | heretofore sedulously and firmly endeavored to maintai 


sealed by the blood of so many patriots and martyrs?! 


the resolution. He wished to pay all possible respect to 
the memory of Washington. He hoped the Senate would 
adjourn over that day, and unite with other citizens in the 
usual observances of the day. But he could see no good 
reason why Congress should depart, on this occasion, 
from the customary mode of honoring the day. He wished 
to be excused from serving on the committee. 

Mr. HAYNE suggested to the Senator that, as his name 
was upon the committee, and as several gentlemen had 
already been excused, he had better remain a member of 
it; and, ifhe had any objections to any other observance 
of the day than an adjournment, he could state them to 
the joint committee, who would, perhaps, be governed by 
his suggestions. 

Mr. DICKERSON felt no disposition, he said, to go 
into the committee for the purpose of opposing the views 
and designs of the majority of that committee. It would 
be unpleasant to him to be placed in that situation. He 
would propose to withdraw from it entirely. 

Mr. MILLER called for the reading of the resolutior 
and, after it was read, he remarked that, as the resolution 
agreed to assume that we shall join with the House in ce- 
lebrating the day, gentlemen could have no objection to 
serving on the committee. Having adopted the resolution, 
he thought the Senate was bound to proceed in the a 
complishment of the design. 

Mr. FORSYTH was not present, he said, when th 
resolution was passed. He thought it an improper mod 
of paying respect to the memory of the deceased. H 
was also uninformed how the expenses of the fete, if ther: 
was to be one, were to be defrayed. He was willing t 
excuse the honorable Senator from New Jersey, if he be 
lieves he could not, with propriety, consent to join in the 
objects of the committee. 

The question being put, it was decided in favor of ex 
cusing the Senator. 

[The committee on the part of the Senate ultimate!) 
consisted of Mr. Cray, Mr. Wenstrer, Mr. Pornprxrtrr, 
Mr. Cuamnens, and Mr. Bren. } 


THE COLONIAL TRADE. 


Mr. SPRAGUE submitted the following resolutions» 

Resolved, That the late *‘ arrangement,” made betwee! 
the Executive of the United States and Great Britail 
relative to a trade between this country and her colon al 
possessions, gives to British vessels an advantage in trans- 
porting articles to their West India colonies greater th 
is secured to American vessels, and violates that prin 
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Resolved, That said *‘ arrangement,” and the President 
; g ; 
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proclamation of the 5th of October, 1830, opening the| issued, and that was the plan and idea of those who grant- 
ports of the United States to British vessels, were not} ed the charter, the parent bank would have to send down 
authorized by the act of Congress of 29th of May, 1830. | portion of her capital--real capital, not a mere assign- 
BANK CURRENCY. ment of credit—to the branch to issue notes upon. These 

notes would be payable on the spot, and on demand; and, 

Mr. DALLAS moved that the report received yester-|if not so paid, judgment would be given against the 
day from the Secretary of the Treasury, in reply to Mr. | bank, with twelve per cent. damages. Not so of these 
Benron’s resolution, making inquiries in relation to the| orders; they were payable alone, even admitting that they 
currency of the Bank of the United States, be printed, | Werte payable any where, in Philadelphia; and upon that 
and referred to the select committee on that subject. principle it was that the specie was taken from the branch, 
Mr. BENTON said his statement of the amount of this! and sent to Philadelphia to meet them. The quantity of 
species of currency in circulation, was mere matter of| this specie, thus transmitted, was spoken of as small by 
opinion when he spoke upon the subject two weeks ago. | the Senator from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Dattas.] He spoke 
The bank, in none of its reports or publications, had ever | Of it as a smali sum; he, (Mr. B.] on the contrary, deemed 
discriminated between the notes and the orders; and,|it a large sum. It was eight millions of dollars, and that 
judging from the universality of the orders in the West, |¢xtracted from the West; for the whole, except about 
he had formed an opinion that they must amount to about} half a million, came from the West, and from half a 
ten millions. Senators, who supposed him to say thirty or} dozen branches, and that in the short space of five years. 
forty millions, must have taken an expression which related; What had been extracted from the same quarter in the 
to the whole amount of the bank issues, notes and orders, | fifteen years that the Bank of the United States had been 
which are returned at forty millions. To settle the ques-|Tavaging that region, he did not yet know, buta resolution 
tion, however, and to ascertain the quantity of orders out, | had been adopted, and sent to the select committee, of 
he had submitted a call upon the Secretary of the Trea-| which the gentleman was chairman, to ascertain it; and, 
sury, and, if he had not the information, through him| when ascertained, he would take care to mention it for 
upon the president of the bank, to ascertain the amount. | the information of the Western people. It was said, also, 
That call had been answered. It was received yesterday, | that five millions of this whole sum was taken from New 
and gives rise to the present motions for reterences to| Orleans. That, sir, is no alleviation of the mischief. New 
different committees. From that answer we see that the | Orleans is the West, and the whole West is injured by 
practice of issuing orders as currency began in July, |¢very operation which renders her less able to buy their 





1827; and that about seven millions had been issued since | produce. If these five millions had remained in that city, 
that time. Of this seven millions, about five millions are | they could have been paid to Western farmers for Western 
believed to be in actual circulation; which, in fact, was less| produce; but, being carried to Philadelphia, they have 
than he had expected. But the cause of his miscalculation | been sold to the British and other Europeans, and will never 
was shown in the President’s answer. |be seen im Americaagain. The bank statements show that 
He [Mr. B.] had supposed that all the branches issued | five millions and a half of specie had been drawn from 
this description of currency; but, in looking over the|the bank in about as many months. The vaults of the 
statement sent in, he found that the more remote and | institution contained twelve and a half millions in May, 
frontier branches alone were set at this work; while the |and seven millions in December; and every body knew a 
great branches in the capitals and emporiums of the old | ¥ast amount of specie had been exported to foreign coun- 
States, and in this capital of the Union, did no such thing. | tes, and sold at a premium. It was evident that five and 
The Southern and Western branches made these issues, | half millions, taken from the Bank of the United States, 
and a few others of the smaller class; but the branches in| W48 not employed in taking up the notes of the bank; for 
Richmond, Baltimore, New York, Boston, and this city, the issue of these was augmented millions in the same 
issued none. Why this difference? Is it that the intelli- | me.” Specie diminishing—notes augmenting—the can- 
gence of the great cities would detect the difference | dle lit at both ends--was the spectacle exhibited in the 
between a note and an order, while the inhabitants of the | bank for the last six months! But the five millions from 
South and West, and other remote or obscure places, New Orleans, in five years, and which is considered asa 
would take the orders without knowing the difference, |'tifle! In what condition did that abduction leave the 
like unfledged robins swallow the gravels which wanton branch there’ The returns for last December show that 
boys throw them in place of crumbs of bread? jcondition. They show an exhibit of five hundred and ten 
The amount of gold and silver coin and bullion sent up | thousand dollars in specie; about eight millions of notes 
to the parent bank by the branches, since they began to |issued; about one million of deposites due to the United 
issue orders, and by such branches as issue orders, had | States and her officers; and about one million and a quar- 
also been shown in the answer to his call. He, [Mr. B.}|ter of deposites due to individuals; in all, ten millions, 
when he spoke a fortnight ago, endeavored to explain the |"estng upon half a million of specie for payment! This 
theory of these orders, and to show that it was directly |'§ the condition in which the branch bank in the commer- 
the reverse of a currency of branch bank notes. In the |cial emporium of the West was left in December last! 
case of notes, the parent bank furnished the capital to the | What could such a branch do for the commerce of the 
branch; in the case of orders, the branch furnished the | W est? Nothing! literally nothing! The branch there 
capital to the parent bank. This he had argued was the | WS 4n engine, to pump the hard money out of the city, 
theory of the order currency, and it was now proved to sand send it toa rival city. No wonder New Orleans was 
be the practice of it. The Senate would bear in mind | called a bad market; no wonder she could only import 
that the branches, chiefly those of the South and West, | Seven millions of foreign goods, while exporting thirteen 
had issued seven millions of these orders since July, 1827. ‘millions of domestic productions. Her whole moneye d 
Now, it appeared from the report to which he had alluded, | System was under foreign domination—-under the control of 
that these branches had remitted about eight millions of| distant and rival cities, which were seeking roads and canals 
gold and silver coin and bullion to the parent bank in the | 4cross the Alleghany mountains for the avowed purpose 
same time. Thus the theory and the practice worked of drawing off her commerce; and which, through the 
together. The theory was, that the branches which drew | instrumentality of the branch bank in that city, could still 
the orders on the cashier, in Philadelphia, should send up | more effectually accomplish their purpose of keeping her 
the hard money there to meet the orders, and this it was | 
proved they had done; thereby depriving the branches of * Spceic jp ypennipreticg . 


3 . . sakes : i May, 1831 12,524,381 13 . $4,875,731 
capital, instead of furnishing it to them. If notes were December, 1831, 7,038,823 | 10,621 
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site secondary, and subordi nate $0 the ‘eonumenciel 
cities of the Atlantic States. The whole West sympathized 
with New Orleans; she could not be crippled or hurt, 
without imparting her sensations to the whole region above 
at the same time. The interest of the whole West required 
New Orleans to be rich; to be abundant in gold and silver; 
to be the mistress of her own moneyed system; above 
all, to be independent of rival cities—cities contending for 
the import trade which belonged to her. Of the eight mil- 
lions taken from the West, in so short a time, he [Mr. B.} 
had noted about three hundred thousand dollars, all gold 
and silver taken from St. Louis! that St. Louis to which 
not a cent of capital had ever been sent! not even an 
assignment of credit, equivalent to so much moonshine, 
but to be given in the return as capital stock! These 
three hundred thousand dollars were part of the eight mil- 
lions; and, small as these eight millions may now be deem- 


ed, they are one million more than the whole amount of} 


specie now in the vaults of the parent bank and her twen- 
ty-five branches! So that the West actually furnished in 


five years the whole amount of specie that the Bank of 


the United States owns, and a million more! No wonder 
the West is destitute of cash! 

He [Mr. B.] had heard complaints that a difference was 
made between the Federal Government and the citizens 
of the States in the reception of these orders, and that 
this difference was to the prejudice of the weaker party; 
and the letter of the president of the bank confirmed 
what he had heard. It is admitted in that letter that the 
difference exists in the ten and twenty dollar orders; that 
while the orders of these denominations will be ‘* neces- 

sarily” 

vernment, they are not ‘‘necessarily” so received from 
citizens; and this, he [Mr. B.] presumed, might be called 
the first lesson in the chapter of ‘*sound and uniform 
currency.’ 
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received as cash, at allthe branches, from the Go-| 
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recharter is decided? ‘Noy: sir, it is a preliminary y ques- 
tion, and to be decided first. It is an independent ques- 
tion, and, therefore, not to be mixed with the other. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dattas] gives as 
areason for sending it to the select committee on the 
bank charter, that that committee may insert a restric- 
tion, in the renewed charter, to restrain the issue of this 
sort of currency in future. But what is to become of the 
old charter in the meantime? To be violated with impu- 
nity from day to day, and over the whole extent of this 
Union for four years ‘longer! Is not fiye years’ violation 
enough? This illegal practice began in 1827; now, for 
the first time, it has attracted the attention of the Nation- 
al Legislature. Are we to blink the question? Are we to 
let it off easy? Are we to content ourse lyes with telling 
the bank not to do so again; and that she may go on for 
four years longer, trampling her whole charter under foot, 
upon condition of suffering us to put a little restr iction in 
the renewed charter against doing so again’? Sir, what 
will become of that new restriction? What right have we 
to suppose that it will be more respected than the present 
charter has been? No, Mr. President, no more restric- 
itions, until we enforce what we have; no more renewed 
charters, until we can compel the bank to obey the one 
that we have given her. If we cannot compel her—if we 
are too weak and impotent to restrain her to the exercise 
of her granted powers-—whiy, let us confess it! Let us ad- 
mit that Congress has given itself a master! that the bank 
is our superior! and that, henceforth, we must blink her 
| viols ations of law, and limit our interference to the humb|c 
office of expostulation and entreaty! The Judiciary Cox- 
mittee is the proper one. It is the committee created fur 
the purpose of taking cognizance of every thing that con- 
cerns the administration of justice, and the interpretati on 
of the laws. Its very name announces its fitness for the 
motion I have made. That motion is to inquire into the 


Mr. B. then turned to the immediate question before } legality of this currency, and to report its character to the 


the Senate—-the question of reference—the choice of| Senate. 


committees to whom the report on the amount of this or- 
der currency should be sent. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Datias] moved in favor of the select com- 
mittee to which had been committed the consideration 
of tue application for the renewed charter. He [Mr. B.] 
had moved in favor of the Judiciary Committee, and he 
thought his motion the right one. The question to be 
considered was unconnected with the question of renew- 
ing the charter; it was a question of violating the existing 
charter. Rechartered or not rechartered, still this ques- 
tion must be decided. ‘The rigbts and interests of the 
community required it to be decided; the sanctity of vio- 
lated law required it to be decided; the authority of | 
Congress required it to be decided; the safety of the 
holders of the orders required it to be decided; and that, 
too, before the question of the recharter was decided; for 
after that, it may be too late for the people; after that, 
they will have no hold upon the bank; they will have no 
means to enforce the payment of this trash. At present, 

they have a hold upon the bank; they have the question 
of the recharter in their hands, and, until that is decided, 

the bank must pay these notes whenever presented, with- 
out venturing or daring to tell any man to go to Philadel- 

phia. After that question is over--and no matter which 
way it is over—the branches may tell the holders to 
go to Philadelphia; the orders are payable ! Fes, 
payable there, if payable any where! but, 
payable nowhere, by law! ‘That every order that me as been 
out a longer time than it anes for a draft or a bill of 
exchange to go up to Philadelphia, and return bak to 
the veins that issued it, is di ad in law--as dead as the 
continental bills of the revolutionary war, and 
verable in a court of lat seven million 
currency, with as much more as 


bank choc 
to it, stand over for red mpti y until the que 
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there 
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tion of the 


I say they are |¢ 


as irreco-}| 


s to add 


This isa question of law, and properly refers 
itself to the law committee—-to the committee purposely 
composed of gentlemen distinguished as lawyers and 
judges before they became Senators, and to whom every 
legal i inquiry has, heretofore, been regularly co mmitted 
Mr. B. concluded with expressing his hopes that th 
ference would pe made to the Committee on the Jud 
iciary, and that the friends of the bank would not fly th 
‘legal investigation. 
Mr. DALLAS said that he did not precis ely underst 
whether the gentleman from Missouri intended his 
isent resolution as a substitute for the one he had present 
jed, on a former day, in relation to the same ol bject. [M 
| BENTON said yes, with the exception of printing. | Mi 
Darras said the question was one of great interest, an 
moved that the re port be printed, oa referred to the s 
ile ct committee on the subject of the bank. Hew 
to state one important fact, viz. that the whole amount 
these orders did not cxneed five millions of dollars. 13 
stated this, because it had been asserted by the gent! 
{man, on a former occasion, that the amount was thirty o 
| forty millions. Another allegation was, that the effect 
jthese orders was to drain the specie from the West 
and Southwestern portions of the Union. Mr. D. 
jappeared, from the statements of the bank, that, dui 
the period of five years, the aggregate amount of 
from New Orleans did not exceed five millions, t 
sight millions from the whole Western country. . Ile 
| thought it incumbent upon him to communicate these fu 
to the Senate, to prevent any misconception in cons 
|quence of the assertions which had been made. In 1 
llation to the aerties of referring the subject t th 
Committee on the Judiciary, Mr. D. said that 
legality of the bank drafis had been « 
judic ial tribunals of the country, and th 
to the Committee Judic 
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involve a question which had already been decided. It} poses, nor in the Southw estern, or quite in | the We stern 
seemed to him that the subject should be referred to the} extremities of thisUnion. Mr. D. read a statement of the 
committee that had the question of the rechartering of|amount sent to each of the branches in these and other 
the bank in their charge, with the design that they might | places, showing that, instead of the currency being con- 
inquire into the subject, and, if they found it improper or | fined to the West, it was circulating in every portion of 
injurious, to forbid the practice in the future charter, if|the country; and that, by recurring to the statement of 
the bank should be rechartered. In this light, he thought | the bank, they would find that the Ancient Dominion was 
the subject belonged peculiarly to the select committee | not exc epted. To Norfolk there were also bank orders 
on the Bank of the United States, as the legal question |sent; that they had, therefore, been diffused throughout 
had been already judicially decided, and that, therefore, |the various sections of the Union, and to the various 
there was no propriety in the reference to the Judicial branch banks in the Eastern and Middle and Southern, as 
Committee. well as to the Western States. I will refer, said Mr. D., 
Mr. SMITH made some remarks, which were indis-|to another mistake which the gentleman has fallen into. 
tinctly heard. He was understood to say that, in relation|He says that the West is drained of its gold and silver. 
to the bank’s drawing specie from the West, that such | Now, by the statement of the bank, it seems that, of all the 
was not the effect there, more than in other portions of | specie that is drawn from the West, there are five millions 
the Union, which effect had been caused by the dreadful | drawn from New Orleans alone, and all that is drawn from 
pressure of trade over the whole country; and that the|the whole Western country is but eight millions—which 
- cie did not go to the Bank of the United States, but to | leaves only three millions from that entire portion of the 
England. T he specie drawn from Baltimore was as great | Union, exclusive of New Orleans, which city | presume 
as that which had been drawn from the Western States, | the gentleman would not accuse of being unenlightened, 
or any where else. When the Bank is called on, said |and which is peculiarly well situated to be the channel of 
Mr. S., it cannot deny the payment of the specie for these |specie. There were, then, but three millions drawn from 
orders. How else can the bank m: nage them as they now jthose parts of the West which could be called frontier 
do? Must they go toall the branch banks for aid, on every |settlements. They had thus contributed almost nothing 
occasion? Without this currency, they cannot avoid it. |—comparatively nothing—when the whole amount p: aid 
It is, therefore, a necessary practice to obviate the diffi-|to the bank by other portions of the couutry was consi- 
culties which would otherwise be insurmountable. dered. Myr. D. felt it his duty to express these sentiments 
Mr. BEN'TON rose to say a word in answer to the ye-|to the Senate, that they might know the true state of the 
nerable Senator from Maryland, [Mr. Smrra.] That Se-/case, and the reasons why he had moved to refer the re- 
nator was not present w hen this discussion be gan, and had |P ort to the select committee on the bank su bject. 
not heard the papers read, upon which it was founded.| Mr. JOHNSTON said that he did not suppose that the 
These papers showed that the branches in question hs id | | question should be discussed at this time by the Senate, 
been sending up hard money to the parent bank, for|but that it should be left to the select committee; and, if 
years before the exportation of specie began. The re-|any question for which the present discussion would be 
mittances from the South and West dated from 1827--the | proper, it would be on the rechartering of the bank; 
exportation had only begun in June last. It was not a/to which point there would be a more suitable applica- 
call, in distress, which the bank had made, but a sy stem- | tion of the arguments of the gentleman from Missouri. 
itic abduction, which had been going on for years. Every | Sir, I listened to the gentleman withastonishment the other 


Southern and Western branch was drained of its specie } day, and was surprised at his excitement upon thi ; subject. 
by this process. ‘The disproportion between the specie |! think he must certainly be somewhat prejuc diced, or that 
on hand, and the paper out by these branches, was |he does not compre hend the interests of the Western peo- 
excessive, enormous, and appalling. At Pittsburg, forty | ple with regard to this subject. Sir, what great evils have 
fo one; at Lexington, twenty to one; at Nashville, twenty | been experienced from the circulation of these orders in 
to one; at New Orleans, sixteen to one; at Fayetteville, |the West since they were first issued? They were issued 
North Carolina, about seventy to one. Such w ere the re-|because it was d:ficult to carry on the concerns of the 
tafhe of last December. It was the abduction of the pre- | institution without a m. It was said the bank had failed, 
cious metals which had reduced the Southern and Western | because the man ; had said that it was impossible 

branches to this lean and famished condition, of which he | pay the bills in every portion of the Union, whenever 
complained. It was of the currency, illegal and danger- | they might be presented, and specie “demanded. But, sir, 
us, for which there was no adequate means of redemp- the Bank of the United States had « qually the liberty of ex- 
tion, that he was now demanding investigations, and}change with the other banks, and ‘on qual ct irrency, with 
eeching the friends of the Bank of the United States | more cold and silver; yet thi | not be expec ted if the 
not to fly it. l ranch banks could not give checks on one another, and 
BUCKNER objected to the course which this sub-|on the parent institution. Does not the very idea of a 
ject was taking. He did not think that this premature | branch bank include this privilege’? Would it be violat- 





) 








lis ee was proper. He hoped it would not continue. |ing its charter to exert it? And does not the parent bank 
> CHAIR decided that it was not in order to discuss|now exchange with them these orders as well as smaller 


the er iestion. sums of money for the benefit and convenience of the 
DALLAS said that he would call the attention of|public? Sir, ina banks not only pay these small bills, 
ic gy to some of the remarks which had fallen from | but give checks on one another, and in this way the ex- 
the gentleman from Missouri. He was desirous to cor-|change is maintained. And the banks cannot be con- 
rect certain errors which that gentleman had, no doubt | duct dc or the people accommodated in any other way. 

untentionally, fallen into in relation to the United States’ | Mr. J. said he did not wish to engage the 
bank, in his re marks ofthis morning. He has stated that | Senate hi mself, or interrupt the 
the effect of the paper currency is to distress the South-|But when he 








attention of the 


debate on other subjects. 


saw this question introduced in this pect- 





western inl Weskarh States, and that they were the sec-|liar manner, by submitting resolut ida. cling for informa- 
tions exclusively where the orders were sent; that it w as ti ion, and ‘the n, bef it was obt ined, to proceed with a 
the borders and unenlightened parts of s ciety that were|premature discussion c let lat lto mislead the public 
chosen, &c. I have only to remark that the towns of Pro-|inflame their minds—and excite their prejudices against 
vidence, Burlington, Utica, Buffalo, Pittsburg, and |the bank—he felt it his duty to explain the it thes 
othe rs, where an equal or greater amount is sent, are not |orders, and show thatthey we not fraught with hief, 
nthe une light ‘ned condition which the wentleman sup- land folle L by distr mid had 
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attempted to induce us to believe. The gentleman has| arose from numberless villages. And, finally, to touch off 
said that there were to the amount of forty millions of} with still deeper tint the glowing scene, he pointed to us 
these orders in circulation; and that the whole West was} that great mart of commerce, the city of New York—tie 
drained of its gold and silver. Why, sir, I know that this} modern Tyre. But the honorable Senator here stopped— 


is not the case. 1 was myself at New Orleans last season, 
and I know that, for the five millions sent to the parent 
bank, there were nine millions returned from the markets 
of our produce to replace it; and, so far from there being 
a deficiency of gold and silver, the general anxiety was to 


his pencil fell from his hands, when he turned to the South, 
and she was not found upon jhis canvas. Where were 
her rising towns? Where her lawns, her animated groves, 
and living hills? I said she was not on his canvas--I mis- 
take--she was there, but she was enveloped in gloom. 


know what to do with it. Does not the gentleman know} She had ventured to utter cumplaints—to put forth her 
that the rich countries of Mexico and the other gold and| grievances respectfully, but strongly--and she was scowled 
silver regions are directly open to our trade? That our) upon—reprehended as uttering unfounded complaints, 
produce is sent out there, and our ships come home loaded | entertaining unwise opinions, and as advocating a system 
with specie? ‘This is the general course and effect of| which would recolonize America. If the Senate could 
that trade; and when the specie is brought into New Or- | see nothing in all this to justify complaint, then are we in- 
leans, the great question is how to dispose of it. This the | deed fairly subject to reproach. What, sir! could not that 
Bank of the United States performs for us by transporting | fervid and glowing fancy create one animated spot-- find 
it at their own expense. Sir, when the question comes up jone oasis in the wilderness of gloom, on which to rest? 
in order before the Senate, I hope to be able to satisfy; How comes this, Mr. President? Is there any thing in 
you that the Western people are benefited, instead of soil, in climate, in position, to explain it? Do we sow and 
being injured, by this currency; and that the circulation|not reap? Has the earth suddenly refused to yield to us 
of the specie could not be effected without the aid of this|/her harvests? Comparisons are said to be odious; but I 
arrangement. jonly follow in the footsteps of others, and rely upon cita- 

The motion of Mr. |tions which have already been made in this debate. Look 
table. |to Mr. Gee’s pamphlet of 1750, upon which the honorable 


Benton was then laid on the 


THE TARIFF. 


| 

The Senate then again proceeded to the consideration | 
of Mr. Cray’s resolution in relation to the tariff. 

Mr. MANGUM recommenced, and spoke two hours in 
conclusion of his speech against the resolution, [as given } 
above. } | 

Mr. TYLER then expressed his intention to address the 
Senate on the subject, and moved an adjournment. 


‘Tuunspary, Fesrvanry 9. 


The resolutions submitted yesterday by Mr. Brenton 

and Mr. Spracve were considered and adopted. 
THE TARIFF. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of Mr. 
resolution respecting the tariff. 

Mr. TYLER, of Virginia, rose, and said that, if he were 
permitted to consult his personal feelings, he should re- 
main silent. His state of health, which had been but of 
late so far improved as to enable him to resume his seat 
in the Senate, admonished him to silence. But he could} 
not reconcile it to himself to remain a mere ‘‘looker on 
here in Venice,”’ while this great question, so deeply and 
vitally affecting the interests, the enduring happiness of 
America, was under discussion. He owed something to 
himself, but much more to the State which he had the 
honor, in part, to represent. It did not seem to him to 
be proper that the sentiments of Virginia should be with- 
held at a crisis so momentous. He should, therefore, give 
free utterance to his opinions, and, in doing so, he believed 
himself to be representing, fairly and honestly, the senti- 
inents and opinions of his native State. 

The honorable Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ciarx] bad | 
drawn a glowing picture of the condition of the country. | 
He had spoken of this as the golden age of these confe- 
derated States. By the magic of his eloquence he had 
transported us to what, with classical taste, he was pleased | 
to call La Belle Riviére, and, sailing “»>wn its stream, he 
pointed out to usa smiling, animated scene—villages rising 
up in endless succession on its banks, while the arts were 
gaily meeting us at every step. From thence he Jed us 
into the interior of his own State, and there again all was 
beautiful and enticing. Widely extended law ns—animated 
groves-—and hills covered with numberless ficcks. All} 
was gay--all was beautiful—all cnchanting. He then| 
translated us to the North, and again we stood in fairy 


land. 


Here flourished the arts, and 


Cray’s 





buzz of industry | 


| Senator so strongly relied, urging upon the British Govern 
ment the adoption of a policy which would prohibit the 
use of machinery in the colonies, and compel them to take 
the manufactured goods of the mother country. That 
writer dwells with apparent delight on the profitable ex- 
changes which would be carried on with the South; there 
would be raised the richest products in the raw state, 
which would be exchanged for the costly manufactures of 
England. Of the North, that writer speaks in terms of 
opprobrium and contumely: ‘*The cast off rags would 
do for the North. New England and the Northern colo 
nies have not commodities and products enough to send 
us in return for their necessary clothing, but are unde: 
great difficulties, and, therefore, any ordinary sort will 
sell with them. And, when they have grown out of 
fashion with us, they are new fashioned enough there.” 
Mark you, Mr. President, this is not my language; it is 
the language of the pamphlet, introduced and read by 
the honorable Senator from Kentucky. I beg leave to 
give you ananecdote which is said to have vccurred at the 
table of General Washington, shortly after the adoption 
of the federal constitution. Ido not vouch for it, | 
have often heard it mentioned by others. The party con 
sisted of several Southern gentlemen, and one gentleman 
from the North. That great and good man was dwelling 
on the benefits which would arise from the adoption of the 
constitution; he portrayed the countless blessings which 
it would bring to the South—dwelt on its rich productions, 
and the profitable interchange which it would carry on 
with all parts of the world. At length, turning to his 
Northern friend, he inquired, ** but what will the North 
do’” The brief and laconic answer was, ‘‘we will live 
by our wits.” And well has this reply been realized. By 
their wits they have acquired much of the wealth which 
properly appertains to a more genial climate and rich: 
soil. Their ingenuity has brought forth useful inventions 
for the benefit of mankind: hardy, industrious, enterpris 

ing, they have, in the pursuit of fortune, roamed over 
distant lands, and braved the terrors of the mighty deep 

The compliment paid them by Edmund Burke, on the floo: 
of the British Parliament, was every way deserved. Evcry 
Southern man rejoiced in their prosperity, so long as \t 
was the result of their own indefatigable industry. Even 


nt 
yu 


their wooden nutmegs excited but a smile, and nothing 


more. They may, for me, make trade and profit of all 
their notions, except their tariff notions. Against that | 
do protest with all my strength. But let me return to the 
course of my inquirv. How comes it now about, that, 
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while the South is impoverished, the North has suddenly 
become so rich? Why is it, that, while the North is dress- 
ed in rich and gay attire, the cast off rags will now do for 
the South? This is the great subject of inquiry; and I 
shall prosecute it with patience, and, I trust, with a be- 
coming temper. 

The honorable Senator from Kentucky has told you 
that Virginia was more benefited by the tariff than any 
other State inthe Union. In one breath, he has dwelt 
upon the large amount of our exports of bread stuffs, and, 
in the next, has told us of deserted farms and abandoned 


houses, of families which have gone into decay, and of 


younger brothers flying to the West. Why the younger 
brother should fly to the West, and not the elder, since 
the descent law operates equally on all, 1 cannot tell— 
but let that pass. If our exports are so very large, and 
so excellent a market is provided in the North, then our 
farms ought still to be cultivated—prosperity should still 
be ours, and our families should be preserved from decay. 

Nor can these results flow from the abolition of the law 
of primogeniture. {Mr. CLAY explained. He had said 
that the ancient seats of the great families of Virginia had 
gone into decay from the abolition of the law of primo- 
geniture, and he had instanced Shirley, Westover, &c.]} 
Mr. T. had understood the honorable Senator, and the 
remark was undeniably true, to some extent, although 
not so in reference to the particular estates alluded to. I 
speak of the effect of the abolition of the law of primo- 
geniture upon the aggregate mass of production. It has 


Tariff. (Senate. 
—— ———_—— ee ee ————_—————————S 

| he would behold the effects of an untiring industry; and 
let me also tell him that he would be received with the 
|extended hand of hospitality, and weleomed by the in- 
| mates of that venerable mansion after the manner of the 
lof m time. These estates are embraced within the limits 








of my native county, of the citizens of which it gives me 
both pleasure and pride to speak. 

And now, Mr. President, let me express an honest 
opinion--it may be a mistaken, but it is an honest opinion. 
Five estates upon the James river, and within that county, 

| which, for the information of the honorable Senator, I 
jwill name Shirley, Berkeley, Westover, Weyanoke, and 
Sandy Point, would supply from their surplus production 
every manufacturer in Rhode Island with food, and I in- 
cline strongly to think that you might throw Connecticut 
into the scale along with Rhode Island. Let me be un- 
derstood. I do not mean that they could supply 75,000 
barrels of flour for Rhode Island. No, sir; this would be 
altogether extravagant. And if the honorable Senator’s 
statistics be correct, (they are furnished him by others, ) 
then do these manufacturers in Rhode Island devour more 
of the fruits of the earth, than ever did an equal number 
of men in any portion of the globe. [Here Mr. ROBBINS 
|begged leave toexplain. He said that the flour imported 
into Providence was not destined exclusively for Rhode 
Island, but found its way into the interior of Connccticut, 
&c.] Iam happy to hear it, said Mr. T., for I began to 
be seriously alarmed for our good friends in Rhode Island, 
lest they should fall victims to plethora. No one coming 











expelled the spirit of aristocracy from among us, and has/from that State had ever impressed me with the belief 
substituted, in place of it, the spirit of a bold, and fearless, | that the inhabitants possessed such voracious appetites— 
and unbending republicanism. And I can say, with perfect | and certainly the two honorable Senators had not produc- 
truth, that the wide world does not contain a population|ed with me such an impression. ‘The whole population 
more devoted to the great principles of human liberty, or} of the State is but 96,600 souls, men, women, and chil- 
more ready at every hazard to maintainthem. Our prospe-|dren; and 75,000 barrels of flour, over and above their 
rity ought to be greatly increased, and would be greatly in-| own production, would be a supply altogether too extra- 
creased, by the operation of our descent law, would Go-|vagant for the whole population, not to limit it to the ma- 


vernment consent to unshackle commerce. Nothing is 
better calculated to increase production than the division 
and subdivision of estates: lands are thereby brought into 
cultivation, which would otherwise remain unreclaimed, 
and industry exerts all its sinews in their cultivation and 
improvement. ‘To none of these causes, then, is our con- 
dition ascribable. 

‘The honorable Senator, in his effort to find out other 
causes of depression, has seen proper to remark that we 
were *‘ too poor to live--too proud to work—too high- 
minded and honorable to resort to ignoble means of ac- 
quusition-—brave, daring, chivalrous.” That we are too 


poor to live, as did those who, but a short time ago, pre-| 


ceded us, is most true—and, sir, it is our misfortune to be 
growing poorer and poorer: the cause of this I shall at- 
tempt presently to explain. But that we are indolent or 
idle, L utterly deny. ‘There lives not a more industrious 
population under the sun, taken in the mass. 
norable Senator revisit his native State; let him go with 
ine to Shirley and to Westover, the estates which he has 
represented as dilapidated and in ruins, and he would 
promptly abandon the error into which he has fallen. The 


first, the ancient seat of the Carters, he would find in the| 


possession of a descendant of that respectable family, 
who in his own person would illustrate the correctness of 
the last touch to the portrait drawn by the honorable Se- 
nator—brave, daring, chivalrous—that bravery, that dar- 
ing, that chivalry, displayed on board the frigate Consti- 
tution during the late war, in a bloody engagement on the 
ocean. Not too proud to work, as the highly improved 
condition of his estate, the reclamation of an extensive body 
of swamp land as rich as the delta of the Nile, would be- 
speak. Westover, it is true, has pa out of the hands 
of the ancient family of the By for debts contracted 
before the revolution; but ae Senator would 
find in its present possessor no idle drone. There, too, 
Vor. VU Ze 


Let the ho-| 


| nufacturing class exclusively. 

That we are proud, Mr. President, I do not mean to 
deny—proud of our native land--proud of our illustrious 
jancestors—have we not cause to be proud of their high 
| deeds in arms, and of their wisdom in the cabinet—of their 
| devotion to the rights of man, in the maintenance of which 
| they wasted their once ample estates, and considered 
| them as nothing? And if their descendants are sometimes 
| found in penury, while the mansions of their fathers have 
| passed into stranger hands, who among them would ex- 
| change their humble habitations for the splendid abodes 
of the ungenerous and selfish? Has not Virginia now 
leause to be proud of her sons? Look there, and there, 
jand there, and there, and there, and there, and there, 
|(pointing to Messrs. Grunpy, Exv.is, Forsrtru, Bras, 
| Porspexrer, Buckner, and Crayr;) and although some 
few of them are found the advocates of a policy which 
ishe regards as ruinous and destructive, she nevertheless 
| feels a pride in the intellectual strength which they never 
fail to display. But if she had no other cause of pride, 
|the State which had given birth to a Washington and a 
| Jefferson, would have sufficient reason to exult and re- 
|joice. The rest of the portrait drawn by the Senator 
requires no comment-—“ too high-minded to obtain their 
objects by ignoble means.” Yes, sir, this, I trust, is true; 
and if the honorable Senator had succeeded in proving 
(in which, however; he will be found to be mistaken) that 
| this tariff benefited Virginia, if it did so at the expense 
of some other State, she would, I am sure, be too high- 
minded to sustain it for an hour. 

The honorable Senator, then, is mistaken as to the truc 
cause of our distress and it:poverishment. I have looked 
carefully into the matter; aiid my inference is, that it re- 
sults, to a great extent, from the single fact that we sell 
cheap, and purchase dear. Other causes may conjoin 
with this, but this is the great controlling cause, and am- 
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ply sufficient i in itself to account for the condition of the 
South. 

The home market has been represented to us as of vast 
importance, more especially in reference to bread stuffs. 
This delusion has now been kept up for fifteen years. 
An increase of duties has never, at any time, been pro- 
posed, but that we have had representations made of the 
great importance of the home market, produced by the 
encouragement of domestic manufactures. And yet, sir, 
no man has ever known produce so low as it hasbeen du- 
ring the last seven years. Tobacco down to an average 
price of from three dollars and fifty cents to four dollars; 
wheat averaging during that period, in the seaport 
towns, seventy-five or eighty cents; corn from ten and 
six pence to two dollars per barrel; rice, cotton, in short, 
every production of the soil, at the lowest minimum price 
of production. And if it was not for the foreign demand, 
prices would become entirely nominal—produce would 
either rot in the granaries of the country, or, what is still 
more probable, the process of production would cease 
altogether. Whodoesnot sce the wide-spread ruin which 
would desolate the land? From an extract taken from a 


merchant’s books in Philadelphia, claiming and receiy-| 


ing unqualified confidence, flour and wheat commanded 
a much higher price in 1771, ’2, ’3, than now; wheat 
then sold for one dolar the bushel, and flour for seven| 
dollars the barrel; and yet we are continually told of the| 
great importance of the home market created by the ta-| 
riff. The corn planter and wheat grower understand thei 
interests in this respect somewhat better than they are 
supposed to do, and so do the manufacturers of flour. They 
look abroad for their important markets. The corn trade 
to South America is carricd on to a great extent. The 
millers in Richmond find, in that country, an extensive, 


and, I have no doubt, a profitable market for bread stuffs; | 


and shipments are actively carried on in the 
tion from all parts of the United States. My honorable 
friend from Massachusetts, who sits before me, [Mr. S1us-| 
BER, ] a few years ago, inquired of me as to the prospect 
of procuring a cargo of flour at Richmond, which he was 
desirous of shipping South America. The trade to 
England, notwithstanding her corn laws, extensively | 
carried on. Whenthe ports are occluded, the flour ship- 
ped thither is placed in bond, and is sent “ ‘the different 
markets of Europe, as they respectively hold out the 
prospect of commercial advantage. Exchan 
beneficially made for British fabrics. C 
an extensive market for American wheat 
convert it into flour, when 


is 


wes 


, with a view to 


advantages accruing from important discriminations in fa-| 


vor of the colonie s, made by the mother country. 
is this all; other markets are presented to the corn grower, 
of considerable value. The foreign price r 
domestic price; and. the fluctuations which take 
every fall in the wheat market here, are ascribable 
hopes excited by the slig rhtest circumstance of ai 
ed pric e abroad. If a cloud is over the fac 
during the harvest oe in England, pric 
if accounts are brought of a fall of rain, the spirit of spe- 
culation immediately becomes more active, and the far- 
mer pockets the benefit. Under these circumstances, 
the addition of an important market at home would not 
fail to bring about an increased demand, and with that a 
gre eatly augmented price; but, so far from being the 
case, prod , | repeat, was never lower than it has been 
since this Am “ican system has been established. ‘That 
the price borne by the various articles created by agricul- 
tural industry is at the lowest possible 
reasonably doubt. The first part of 
then made out, the citize 
cheapest rate. 
The effect of selling 
epparent to all. The 
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ruin, inevitable ruin. This assertion requires no proof to 
sustain it. Every man’s common sense, however small 
may be his share of that, the best of all sort of sense, will 
assure him of this. Let any man, for instance, deal for 
his supplies with a country store, for any length of time, 
and he will find the most ample estate melting away. 
Why is this, but that, while he obtains for his produce a 
low price, he has to pay, in many instances, a hundred per 
cent. upon many articles of consumption necessary for the 
supply of his family and estate? Such will be found to 
be the operation of the tariff, as I shall be able satisfacto- 
rily to prove to the Senate before I take my seat. 

if reduced prices appertain equally to all things, then 
matters go on happily and harmoniously. It only requires 
the same quantity of produce to purchase what is want- 
ing, and no evil arises. But the reverse is true when pro- 
duce is low, and articles of consumption high. Let me 
illustrate this by the plainest-example. If tobacco, or 
corn, or cotton, or any other article raised from the soil, 
(for the result will equally apply toall; but, for the sake 
of simplifying, take tobacco, ) fall from ten dollars a hun- 
dred to five, and broadcloth fall from ten to five, it is 
perfectly obvious that the same hundred weight of tobacco 
| purchases a yard of broadcloth, as it did before the fall in 
| price; but if tobacco fall to five, while the broadcloth re- 
mains at ten dollars the yard, then the tobacco planter has 
\to exchange two hundred pounds of tobacco for a yard of 
broadcloth. In other words, he has either to double his 
| producti ion, incurring in that process great additional ex- 
pense, to be satisfied with only one-half the broadcloth as 
|formerly, or to go in debt for tlie residue. Now, sir, 
i these are the effects produced by the high tariff of duties; 
and this has made us the advocates of that despised thing 
icalled free trade; and for this it has been said that we ad- 
vocate a policy which would recolonize America. The 
imputation is unjust; against Mr. Gee’s system our ances 
| tor s protested, and against that system we would wage ne 
| ver-endi ng hostility. Sir, we oppose this American system, 
| because it rests upon the same principle. What was the 
| English system, and what this? E ngland said, 
}buy only of us, and pay a tax in the bargain: 
language of this? You shall buy only 
chanists, and be heavily 
ithe language of the 
la dec 


you shall 
what is the 
of Northern m 

taxed in the bargain. Is not thi 
American system in effect? Is it not 
laration that we shall buy only of domestic fabrics, 
and that at an exorbitant price, as 1 shall presently show, 
unless we pay a burdensome duty for the privilege of con 
isuming foreign goods?—a duty 


y, which in some instanc 
|operates so heavily as to shut out importation altogether, 
every ‘is oppressive and burdensome to th 
last degree. Do not both equally mvax de the princip] 
liberty? The same heavy and oppressive manac le 3 
| put on commerce by each; and the agriculturist, thr 
the mstrumentality of whose labor commercial exchang 
can alone be effec ted, is made to bend under a weight o! 
| burde *n which presses him to the earth. 

| Simplify this American system, and what is it? 

for illustration four individuals: one shall repres 

| South« rn producer, the second the English manufact 

i 


land in instance 


of 


and the remaining two, Northern manufacturers. 
Southern farmer interchanges the valuable producti 
the soil, at their minimum price of production, wit! 
lish manufacturer, for articles necessary for his cons 
ition, at their minmum price of fabrication. ‘The ex 

thus made is equally beneficial to each, and neither, no‘ 
withstanding the great fall in price which has taken pla 
inthe fruits of their industry, experiences decline. ‘|! 
first obtains for his flour, his tobacco, his cotton, or! 
las great a quantity of the articles which constitut 
mass of his const ion, as he formerly did when lh« 
jtained much higher a; and so does the latter. 1 
|means of living as ¢ ntly as ever exists with bot 
jand both are equally perous; but the two Nort! 


ithe 
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capitalists suddenly interpose, and forbid this advantage- 
ous course of exchange. They shackle it with heavy re- 


straints, imposing upon the farmer the necessity cither of 


purchasing of them ata greatly augmented price, or of 
encountering still greater exactions in the course of the 
foreign trade. They are enabled to legalize their pur- 
pose, if indeed injustice can ever be legalized, by the 
majority--power which they wield. I submit it to honor- 
able Senators to say if lL have not drawn, by this exam- 
ple, the epitome of the American system; and I demand 
of all candid men to say whether the power thus exerted 
is not selfish, despotic, and unjust. Sir, if this matter was 


brought to any particular neighborhood, and made there | 


to operate upon individuals, eloquence and ingenuity 
combined could not gloss it over, or hide its deformity 
from the public eye. Take three individuals in any neigh- 
borhood, and let the article involved be one of acknowledg- 
ed necessity: one of these supposed persons is a purchaser 
of corn for his own consumption, and the other two are 
farmers, one of whom, however, by reason of the superior 
fertility of his land, is enabled to sell his corn at fifty cents 
the bushel, whereas the other, cultivating a poorer soil, 
and laboring under other disadvantages, can only afford 
to raise it at eighty cents. Now, who would doubt for a 
single instant that the buyer would be greatly benefited 
by purchasing his supply of the first at the small price, 
rather than of the last? But, suppose the Government 
dared to interfere in the matter, and exacted of the pur- 
chaser thirty cents in the bushel on the corn which he 
might purchase from the abundant producer; and should, 
moreover, assign as the reason for such interference, no 
want of reyenue on the part of the Government, but a 
determination so to elevate the price of corn as to enable 
the second farmer to command eighty cents per bushel 
for his; who, within the wide-spread limits of this Union— 
who, having any relish for freedom on the face of the 
habitable globe—would hesitate to pronounce such con- 
duct arbitrary and despotic? If an imperial monarch, 
armed with absolute power, levied such an exaction, would 
he not be justly denounced by mankind asa tyrant? Was 
the per capita tax in the time of Richard II, or of ship 
money by Charles I, more evasive of right and liberty? 
And yet the spirit of English freedom was roused to resist- 
tance in both these instances, and in both the monarch was 
made to tremble on his throne. 


Chis system is only sustained from the circumstance of |Of gloom and ignorance would enshroud the world. 


its being enveloped in mist which the public mind has 
not yet penetrated. It presses upon men with a hand 
which, although felt, is not seen. Its action is indirect, 
and therefore not fully understood by the great mass 
of mankind. Sir, I hesitate not to say that, if its action 
was direct, the system would melt beneath the blaze 
of popular indignation. Take any one of the numerous 
taxes which it imposes, and levy it directly on individuals. 
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Ithe money, he would ask, to mect its engagements? The 
lanswer would be given, without hesitation, in the nega- 
itive. Why, then, am I called upon to pay it? The tax- 
igatherer, having received his instructions, would answer 
ithat the tax was collected for the benefit of some seven 
hundred rich planters in Louisiana, engaged in the pur- 
suit of sugar-making. This would doubtless excite great 
lastonishment, and the inquiry would promptly follow into 
the motive and the object. Please tell me, Mr. Tax- 
gatherer, how I am interested in this. The Government 
levies this tax upon you for the sugar planter, to enable 
jhim to supply the American market; and if you will but 
pay the tax for twenty years, you will then get the sugar 
us cheap at home as you cannow abroad, and then the tax 
may cease. So, then, I am to pay three cents upon every 
pound of sugar that I use for twenty years, in order to ob- 
tain it as cheap then as I can now without the tax. How 
am I benefited by this process? If, at the end of twenty 
years, | am to get it no cheaper than I now do, how is it 
possible, in the nature of things, that I can derive advan- 
jtage from this process? The answer is at hand: when 
did error or injustice ever stand in want of apology or apo- 
logists? You will then be independent of foreign nations, 
is the reply which the tax-gatherer would give, and which 
we have heard a thousand times from the advocates of 
this miscalled American system. Independent of foreign 
nations! Sir, this is not only a shallow, but in some mea- 
sure an impious argument. Anall-wise Providence never 
designed that man should be independent of man, or nation 
iof nation. Separate man from his species—throw him upon 
his own unaided and unassisted resources—and you con- 
vert him forthwith into a ferocious savage. So witha na- 
tion. The ocean, which has been aptly called the highway 
of nations, bears upon its bosom the rich freight of the arts 
and sciences of one portion of the world in exchange for 
those of another. Light is then given for light, and civi- 
| lization is advanced to its highest point of perfection. But 
adopt the opposite policy—accomplish this work of inde- 
| pendence—convert the frozen regions of the Northinto the 
burning equator in their productions: in other words, set 
jat naught the decrees of the Creator in the formation of 
jthe globe, and let the ocean no longer be used for the 
great purposes of commerce, and the bold pretensions of 
jman would be punished by the results of his own short- 
jsighted policy. Chaos would come again, and the night 
And, 
jafter all, are not nations that sell as dependent upon na- 
tions that buy, as the reverse? The dependence is mutual, 
and that mutuality of interest and dependence constitutes 
ithe golden circle which embraces the universe. 

I have embraced, in the short analysis which I have just 
igiven, the whole argument in favor of the tariff system. 
| Phe answer accompanies it, and the decision cannot be at 
Operating 








Send your tax-gatherer to each and every person in the jn the members of an individual society, it would be highly 
United States once in the year, to collect the sums now |ppressive and unjust; but what shall we say of its effects 
exacted by this protective system upon the articles which |Upon States—inter pares? The confederacy rests on the 
each has consumed, and you would be answered ina voice |pvinciple of perfect equality among its members. To 
which would cause you to tremble in your high places, if pose a tax which operates unequally among the States, 
it did not shake you out of them. Send your tax-gatherer | enriching some and impoverishing others, is to violate that 
on the last day of December in every year, to ascertain of | Original design, and remove the foundation-stone on which 
the farmer the quantity of brown sugar which he has con- | the social edifice was made to rest. But it has often been 
sumed in his family during the year—I take sugar, out of Said, the system isas well Southern as Northern. It is the 
no invidious spirit, because all other items on the tax list \result of a general law which embraces all portions of the 
are equally obnoxious, but merely because the process of |Union. Why, then, do you of the South not enter into it? 
analysis is more plain and palpable. Well, sir, the visit is | The question is answered by the fact, that although the 
paid, and the requisition made; let us imagine the dialogue 'system hag existed for sixteen years, we have not gone 
which would arise between the parties. Our fellow-citi- into it to any extent, and no machinery of consequence 
zens are somewhat inquisitive, and, like the people of other has been introduced among us. This is sufficient to prove 
countries, are rendered more so when demands are made |that the system is not ours. The Southern States are 
upon their purses. The farmer would inquire into the cause either not ripe for it, or there is something in their condi- 
of the levy upon him of three cents in the pound upon the tion at war with its adoption. Can any man be at a loss to 
brown sugar he had used. Does the Government want ;assign the reason’ The North is extensively commercial; 
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its capital is a floating capital, and can be invested in any |rupt the progress of the debate on the tariff, he would 
new pursuit with the greatest facility. Hence, when |forbear, at present, to press the consideration of the reso- 
through governmental interposition the employment of |lutions. He was willing to let them lie on the table for 
capital in manufacturing establishments held out the pro-ja few days, and made a motion to that effect, which was 
mise of greater profit from such employment than from any | carried. 

other, the Northern States stood ready upon the instant to 
avail themselves of such advantages. But whois so blind as 
not to see the difference in the situation of the South? It 
is almost exclusively agricultural. Its capital consists of 
lands and slaves; the last convertible, to a limited extent, 
into money, but inseparable from the lands without sink- 
ing all profit on that large portion of capital invested in 
lands; and if the farmer was so reckless of his interest as 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate then proceeded to the consideration of th® 
special order, being Mr. Cray’s resolution on the subject 
of the tariff. 

Mr. HAYNE said that he had received a communica- 
tion from the gentleman who had, as chairman, signed the 
memorial of the late Free Trade Convention, (Mr. Galla- 


to make the separation, it would be but a transfer of the 
property from one Southern man to another, and would 
leave the condition of things unaltered. Landed estates 
can only be sold with great difficulty, and, when sold, are 
generally sacrificed. Ours, then, is a fixed capital, not 
convertible into money, except at great loss; and we, 
therefore, have not, even under the strong temptations 


tin,) giving the information that an erroneous impression 
had been created elsewhere as to the prayer of that pe. 
tition, from some remarks which had fallen from him 
{Mr. H.] on that subject, and which had been erroneousl) 
reported. Mr. H. said he rose to correct that misappre- 
hension, and would do so by simply reading that part of 
the memorial which related to the subject. It was in the 


which have been held out, felt the influence of the manu- | following words, viz. 

facturing mania. The causes which I have assigned| ‘* Your memorialists respectfully pray: 
operate as powerfully, so far as they go, as climate. Let| ‘“* 1st. That the duties be so reduced, as to leave, after 
climate constitute the only ingredient in the computation, |the extinguishment of the public debt, only that amount 
and its influence upon the subject will be acknowledged by jof revenue which may be necessary to meet the ordinary 
all. Take, for example, the duty on sugar, a duty which, |exigencies of the Government. 

if it was not sustained by others equally as exclusive in their| ‘*2d. That allowing a reasonable time for the gradual 
character, would be instantly abandoned. Suppose the |"eduction of the present exaggerated duties on some 
States lying out of the limits of the sugar region should larticles, the duties on all the imported articles not free ot 
object to it, as they assuredly would do, if it did not con-|duty be ultimately equalized, so as that the duty on any 
stitute a part of the cordon sanitaire of the American sys- such article shall not vary materially from the genera! 
tem, would it avail to say to them that it was the result of |average rate ofall the duties together, or, in other words, 
a general law, applying to each State of the Union, and |from a uniform duty ad valorem on all imported articles 
therefore as much for them as for Louisiana? Would so |subject to duty. | a ; 
shallow a pretence avail its advocates in the slightest de-| ‘3d. That wines, teas, coffee, and similar articles, be 
gree? Our Northern brethren understand the operation |not added to the list of those now free of duty, but may, 
of the causes which I have assigned, as well as we our- |On the contrary, be subject to duties corresponding, Mn 
selves do; and this knowledge of the true condition of | Proportion to their respective value, with those laid on 


things with us, urges them to sustain this system /ofis viri- 
bus. Their profits arise from the engrossment of the home 
market; but suppose every State to become manufacturing 
to an extent equivalent to its own suppiy, does not every 
body readily perceive that from that moment the large 
profits now realized would cease, and that there would be 
no deep concern felt in the preservation of the system? 
It is because they win and we lose, that it is maintained 
and supported; our distress is the strongest evidence of 
their prosperity; and, through the agency of a Govern- 
ment formed for the benefit of all, fortunes are built up 
in one region at the expense of another. If there can 
exist a stronger objection to the action of the Government 
than this, [ have not the wit to discover it. Nothing to 
my mind can be more odious; nothing more unjust. 

The honorable Senator’s invocation to Heaven, on the 
second day of his speech, for strength to enable him to 
sustain the interests of this country in the advocacy of the 
American system, although it proceeded no doubt from 
the most thorough conviction of the correctness of his opi- 
nion, appears to me to have been out of place. He es- 
pouses the interests of one portion of the Union against 
another; and if he implored strength and ability to sustain 
the cause of the North against the South, his invocation 
would have been more germain to the matter. 

{Mr. Tyrer here yielded the floor for a motion to ad- 
journ. ] 


Fripay, Fesrvuany 10. 

The resolutions submitted some days ago by Mr. 
Spracur, touching the arrangement with Great Britain, 
coming up for consideration, 

Mr. SPRAGUE said that, in accordance with the wishes 
of several gentlemen, and his own indisposition to inter- 


other imported articles, subject to duty.” 

Mr. KNIGHT took occasion (before Mr. Trier, who 
was entitled tothe floor, proceeded) to read to the Sen 
ate some statements, to show the great amount of corn, 
jflour, &c. imported from the Southern States into 
{Rhode Island, for the consumption of the manufacturing 
| districts. 

Mr. TYLER, in allusion to this subject, said he had that 
jmorning received a letter from a neighbor and friend, 
with whom he had had many good tempered controversies 
lrespecting the tariff--who wrote him thus: “I have just 
sold my crop of corn toa Yankee, to be carried by him to 
|feed the New England manufacturers, who, if it were no‘ 
\for the abominable tariff, would make corn for them 
jselyes.”” Mr. T. in reading this letter, declared his beliet 
that it evinced the greatest delusion of mind on the sub 
ject. It is notnecessary for me to say, continued Mr. T., 
that my friend and correspondent differs from me in senti- 
iment upon this great and all-absorbing subject. Our 
{social intercourse suffers no interruption from our differ 
lences of opinion, since neither of us, in the eye of the 
lother, can be considered as actuated by any unworthy o1 
improper motive. I have taken the liberty of reading 
isingle sentence from his letter, because it purports 
|present in a practical, and therefore more imposing form, 
|a text worthy ofa serious commentary. The first inquiry 
which presents itself obviously is whether this sale might 
jnot have been made, had the American system never ex- 
listed. The mere fact, that corn has been sold by th 
‘South for the consumption of the North, proves nothing 
lin itself. ‘The day never was, since the revolution, not t 
isay before, although I believe that the fact would 

jascertained to have preceded that period, if our researches 
led us as far back, when bread stuffs were not exported 
|from Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina, to tl 
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Eastern States.. Why, sir, when I was a mere boy, I re.) Of flour, there was exported abroad - $6,075,955 fi : 
member well the existence of that trade. We hadannual} Of Indian corn, - - - - - 224,828 ea 
visits from New England vessels up all our rivers, well} Of meal, - - - - : - 372,296 i ' 
supplied with a variety of exchangeable commodities,| Ofrye, - - - - - - - 87,796 BS 
which were bartered for wheat and corntobetransported| Of oats, and other grain, - - - 66,249 & e 
to the North. They gave us chiefly New England rum,| Biscuit, or ship bread, - - - - 188,474 .8 
which then filled the place of common whiskey at the! —— i . 
present day, in exchange for the productions of our soil,| Making the sum of, - - - - 7,025,591 8 
and a profitable trade they undoubtedly made of it. But! And of tobacco, - ° . . . 5,586,365 *: 
[ rest not on that fact alone, but from information derived! -: i 
from those who have watched the course of this trade for} Making an aggregate of, - - - $12,611,956 t 
the last thirty years; and I appeal here, in my place, to} And this, independent of a great variety of other articles, ; 
Senators representing the New England States, to say | the product of agriculture, which I have not deemed ne- et 





whether my information is incorrect. If the statement) cessary to exhibit to the Senate. And yet we have, in 
remain uncentradicted, it will be considered as avouched | the very face of this fact, been asked, over and over again, 
by honorable Senators. These sales of corn from one} to point out the foreign market for our surplus productions. 
place to another, occur under all circumstances; not only | England and her dependencies take of our bread stuffs 
between separate States, but between counties of the same} alone, 2,460,045 dollars worth, more than a third of the 
State, and neighborhoods of the same county. A drought; whole amount exported—and of our tobacco, $1,761,673. 
produces a scarcity in one county or neighborhood, while| This, sir, is the nation against whom our wrath is to be en- 
another is blessed with genial seasons, which cause its! kindled; and we are to be subjected to the charge of re- 
garners to overflow. This wasthe case last summer; for} colonizing America, unless we shut our ports against her 
while in lower Virginia we were blessed with copious! manufacturer. We are called upon, under these heavy 
showers, similar blessings were denied, as I have learned, | denunciations, to wage commercial war against our best 
since yesterday, from a resident of that county, to the| customer; and a comparison is attempted by honorable 
people of Halifax and the counties contiguous thereto. | Senators to be run between foreign markets of almost in- 
My friend left out one important ingredient in his commu-! calculable value, and the little, paltry, contemptible mar- 
nication. Ishould have been highly pleased to have been; kets, created by manufacturing establishments—mere 
informed of the price which he obtained for his corn. 1} neighborhood affairs, no more deserving of attention than 
rather apprehend, that, notwithstanding his ascription of, the markets produced throughout the country by the nu- 
influence upon the sale to the American system, the corn} merous watering places which are found dispersed 
buyers ofhis own State would most cheerfully have given| throughout the Union. 

him as much as he obtained from the Northern purchaser.| Important as is the foreign market, notwithstanding the 
I learn, for example, that the price of corn in that portion! embarrassments imposed on commerce, its benefits are 
of the country to which I have before had reference, is| capable, under a wise system of policy, of incalculable in- 
now three dollars per barrel, and that the price is advanc-|crease. What would not Spain be willing to concede for 
ing. Let me not be understood as denying the value of| the free admission of the sugar from her islands? France 
the Northern market for our bread stuffs. We find valu-} has recently manifested her desire to trade with the Unit- 
able customers in the great and flourishing cities of the| ed States on the most liberal terms, in order to have our 
North. To New York, and to Boston, we annually export} ports opened to the admission of her silks and wines. 
large quantities of flour and Indian corn, and so do we,| Other Powers would speedily follow her example, if hope f 
also, to Baltimore. Much of it is doubtlessly consumed by | could be indulged that the anti-commercial system of the ai 
the inhabitants of those cities, but the far greater part is| country would be relaxed. I have heard it stated by a 
exported abroad. Butthe true question is, not how much! gentleman who resided for two years in Cuba, that the 
we export to the North; but how much the export is} consumption of flour in St. Jago alone was equal to four 
increased by the manufacturing establishments. No one| hundred barrels per day; and he expressed the opinion, 
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would ascribe the existence of those cities tothe American} that the free admission of sugar into this country would 4 
system, not only because they existed anterior to that! augment the consumption of bread stuffs in that island fully f 





system, but because all history informs us that large cities} one-fifth. 
are the offspring of an extensive foreign commerce. Let 
any man visit New York or Boston, and the countless sails 
which flutter in every breeze, and have come from far 
distant lands, will hold to him a language which he cannot 





The truth is, that no scheme which the wit of 
man could devise, can be more destructive of agriculture 
than this American system. By reason ofthe exactions which 
it levies on the productions of other countries, it forces a 
y change of employments abroad, and compels the culture 
misunderstand. If we look to the table of exports, it! of bread stuffs in foreign countries, which would otherwise 
will be found that the largest of the Northern States, and] gladly exchange for our corn and flour; and thus, while it 
those, too, most deeply interested in manufactures, so far| cripples the farming interest of the Union, operates asa 
from drawing their supplies from us, export annually to} direct premiura to that same interest in other countries. 
avery largeamount. Pennsylvaniaand New York export} Before [ recur to the course of argument which | had 
annually large quantities of bread stuffs; and while Balti-| prescribed, I beg leave to notice an annunciation which 
more is an extensive and valuable market for all the tide-|the morning papers contain, proceeding from the great 
water country of Virginia, every body knows that Mary-| State of Pennsylvania. The Legislature of that State have 
land is alarge exporting State. Ican assure my esteemed | unanimously resolved against all reduction of the duties 
correspondent of the further fact, that not an acre less is| laid for protection. I deeply regret this decision, because 
cultivated now in the Northern States, than formerly. 1) it would seem effectually to close the door against all hope 
state this fact upon the authority of a gentleman from one | of settling the distractions of the country. It is not for 
of the Eastern States, whose assertion may be most impli-|me to reprehend the course which any one of the States 
citly relied on. |may think proper to adopt. How much soever I may d 
sut, Mr. President, while this market, produced by the| plore, I cannot censure. That State has been called the 
American system, is a mere matter of surmise and con-| main arch which supported our political edifice; and 
Jecture, it behooves us to look more minutely into the fo-| her wisdom and patriotism my reliance was placed at tl 
reign corn trade, so that we may avoid realizing the fable! présent important crisis. She should have recollected 
of the dog and the shadow. Ihave extracted from the! that there were two sides to this question, and that a per- 
tables of exports of the last year the following facts: 



















































































| tinacious adherence to her opinions was likely to be met 
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with a similar feeling on the part of other States; that 
if she was excited upon this subject, so would others be 
also; and that her elevation in the Union would not be les- 
sened by the manifestation of a conciliatory spirit, out of 
which this Government itself sprung, and by which it can 
only be preserved. One remark I may be indulged in 
without giving offence. The resolutions to which I have 
alluded, are said to have passed unanimously. Now, sir, 
strange as it may appear at the first glance, it is neverthe- 
less true, that perfect unanimity in any deliberative body, 
on any subject of interest, is the strongest evidence that 
the subject has not been properly examined. This is not 
an original idea with me. It claims its origin from the 
venerated Lowndes, who, while he lived, reflected so 
much honor on the State of his nativity, and gave the pro- 
mise of a life of so much usefulness to the United States. 
It was not long after I had taken my seat for the first time 
in the other House, that a proposition to amend the con- 
stitution came there to be discussed. The Legislature of 
Virginia had acted upon it with perfect unanimity, and 
every functionary of the Government, so far as my obser- 
vation extended, approved the decision of the Legislature. 
Sir, I had approved it myself; but my opinion was tho- 
roughly changed, and 1 found myself opposed to the con- 
templated amendment. I expressed to Mr. Lowndes the 
alteration which my opinion had undergone, and my aston- 
ishment at the unanimity which had prevailed in the Le- 
gislature. He then let fall the remark which I have quoted, 
and added, that men’s opinions were as liable to differ as 
their watches, and that differences would inevitably arise 
if discussion and due deliberation were resorted to. Iam 
asked by gentlemen around, what proposition it was I al- 
luded to. I have no hesitation in answering. It contem- 
plated the districting the United States for the election of 
members of Congress and electors of President and Vice 
President, than which nothing would go further to strike 
out of existence the federative feature of the Government. 
I will go so far as to say that if the same proposition, 
which formerly received the unanimous support of the 
General Assembly, was again submitted to its decision, it 
would be rejected by a large majority of that body. But 
let us return to the resolutions of Pennsylvania. In 1794 
or ’5, an excise was laid on domestic distilled spirits, 
which operated with some severity on the people of that 
State; and what was her course? She protested against 
it, and, I must say, with much justice, as violatory of the 
principle of equality on which the Union rested. The 
exactions of the Government fell upon her citizens with 
more force than on those of any other State. Nor did they 
content themselves with merely petitioning and protest- 
ing. They resorted to more decisive measures, and for a 
time set the law at open defiance. 1 express no censure 
upon this conduct: looking at the subject now that party 
feeling has ceased to operate, I can but say that their com- 
plaints were but too well founded. The act levied un- 
equal exactions, and fell with the greatest force upon Penn- 
sylvania. I submititto honorable Senators to say if there 
i$ not a striking similarity between the existing system and 
the whiskey tax. If that was partial, so also is this; if 
that levied unequal exactions, are not the requisitions of 
this grossly and palpably unequal? And yet, sir, the one 
excited the citizens of Pennsylvania to arms, while this in- 
vokes to its support all her power and afl her influence. 
The one deteriorated from her interest; this advances that 
interest at the expense of others. I make no commentary, 
but submit the subject to the deliberation, the calm and 
dispassionate deliberation, of her representatives here and 
elsewhere. 

When the Senate adjourned on yesterday, I was about 
to enter into an examination of various items on the list of| 
protected articles, with the purpose of making good the 
last branch of the proposition, that we buy dear. 
not fatigue the Senate by going through the entire list of 
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the taxed commodities—-the process would be altogether 
too tedious for this place, however profitable such an in 
vestigation might be--but shall content myself by looking 
into four branches of the system, the results of which will 
serve to illustrate the whole. I take, for this investiga- 
tion, iron, sugar, cottons, and woollens; and, unless I have 
deceived myself, will show not only the oppressive cha 
racter of the taxes they impose on individuals, but the 
enormous burden which they devolve upon the whole com. 
munity. To begin with iron. Ihave been struck with 
the fact, Mr. President, in investigating this particular sub 
ject, that the manufacture of iron began in this country at 
a period long anterior to the revolution. I find that iron 
was exported to England as early as the years 1771, *2, 
*3, from Philadelphia, and sold in Liverpool at $53 33) 
per ton, including the charges of transportation, and other 
incidental charges. [Mr. T. here read a statement to sus. 
tain this fact, appended to the examination of Mr. Sarchet, 
taken before a committee of the Senate at the last session. } 
The fact is also undeniable, that this branch of industry was 
successfully prosecuted at an early period of our history, 
and that considerable fortunes were made at it. Mines were 
opened, and worked successfully, in Virginia; and General 
Ridgely, of Maryland, is known tv have built up a large for- 
tune by the iron business; and at this moment it is prose- 
cuted successfully at the Trois Riviéres, in Canada, undera 
duty of but five per cent.ad valorem. These facts would 
seem to prove, after the most conclusive manner, that the 
iron tax is.entirely gratuitousand unnecessary. They are 
aided also by the fact that this pursuit was commenced in 
the United States at a time certainly as early as it was in 
England, and that the iron master in this country had the 
field of competition fairly open to him, and clear of all 
impediments. The truth is, that without governmental 
agency he possesses the monopoly of the interior, and is 
secured thereby a market of great extent and immens: 
value. That monopoly arises from the position of the 
mines, and the great cost of transporting over land so hea- 
vy an articleasiron. A friend, in whose statement I have 
the most implicit confidence, has informed me that the 
cost of transporting a ton of iron from the works in North 
western Virginia to the seaboard, would not fall short of 
thirty dollars. This monopoly is so entire, thaf iron sells 
at a higher price in the vicinity of the mines, than at a dis 
tance of one hundred miles from them; and itis the forcign 
importation which alone prevents it from becoming a mo 
nopoly of the most oppressive character. The foreign 
iron presses in upon the limits of the iron master, when- 
ever his prices are exorbitant, and forces him to content 
himself with a somewhat reduced price. The whole strug- 
gle of the iron masters of Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
is to extend their monopoly to the seaboard; and, in orde: 
to do this, the duty must necessarily be «sufficiently great 
to cover all the expenses of transportation to the Atlant 
markets. Hence, Russian and Swedish iron is subjected 
to the duty of $22 40 the ton, and English to a still heavier 
charge of thirty-seven dollars the ton. The latter bears 
so great a disproportion to the prime cost, as almost to 
amount to a prohibitory duty, while the former is scarcely 
affected by it. In 1810, when the population of the coun 
try was but seven millions, there were imported sixteen 
thousand tons, and in 1830 the importation was equal to 
thirty-two thousand tons, increasing in a ratio nearly equal 
to our population. The inquiry naturally arises as to the 
cause of this undiminished importation of Russian and 
Swedish iron, notwithstanding the high duty added to th: 
heavy charges of transporting it from so great a distanc: 
Sir, itis found in the fact that no iron of the same qua- 
lity, and suited to the purposes to which this is applied, 
is made within the United States, or, at most, but a very 
small quantity. Linquired into this matter, of the Senator 
from New Jersey, [Mr. Drcxerson,] the gentleman \ 
has had the almost exclusive management of the subject, 
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and who is lar rgely engaged in the iron business. 
swer was brie 


His an- 
and sententious, but full of pith and mo-| 
ment—‘‘ we shall soon make it.” 
tolerable that this heavy tax of $22 40 per ton should be 
continued on the community for an indefinite period, un- 
der the promise that, sooner or later, there will be made, | $3 
in the United States, iron, of a quality equal to that im- 


Now, sir, is it not in- 


ported from abroad? I did not stand in need of the infor- 
mation from the honorable Senator. The New York price 
current had assured me that the Russian and Swedish iron 

was indispensably necessary for our consumption. I there 
found that it sold at one hundred dollars the ton, being 
equal to an advance of ten dollars in the ton over our iron; 
which excess of price would long since have driven it out 
of the market, if a proper substitute had been found for it 
in the domestic article. 

The tariff has had the effect of keeping up the price 
of this article, notwithstariding the great fall which has 
taken place in foreign prices. I make good this assertion, 
by referring to the report of the committee appointed at 
New York by the tariff convention. In 1790, bar iron 
sold on the Atlantic seaboard at ninety dollars the ton; in 
1830, it sold in the same market at from eighty-five to 
ninety dollars, while the price in the interior, I speak more 
particularly of the northwestern ec of Virginia, has 
undergone no diminution. (Mr. T. here read an extract 
from a letter written by a ad in Monongalia county, 
Virginia, in the following words: ‘* Iron in this county is 
now scarcer and higher than ever known, except in war 
time—iron has been gradually increasing in value ever 
since the tariff of 1824. You know this is a great country 
for manufacturing of iron, yet we consider the duty op- 
pressive. The greet body of the people here are farmers; 
all have to use more or less of iron, it being an article we 
cannot do without. Before the year 1824, iron retailed 
at from five to six cents per pound. I live on a public 
road, and could, at my own door, exchange any of the 
peo of my farm for iron: not so now. We buy it at 

tail in the stores, at seven and eight cents per pound, 
a that for cash. There is no bartering for iron here 
now, at what we used to call trade rates; nothing will buy 
it but that which is as good as cash.”] Here are some of | 
the blessed effects of the American system, which we have | 
heard represented in this debate as a perfect panacea, or, | 
more properly, as the philosopher’s stone, which, by con- 
verting every thing to gold, had made this the golden age 
of the republic. Now, sir, while prices have remained 
stationary, or nearly so, in this country, during a period of 
forty years, how has it been elsewhere? Look to Eng- 
land, and you will find that in 1810 iron sold for £12 10 
the ton, and that in 1830 it sold for but £5 5; that, in 

1787, the whole product of the English mines was but 
thirty thousand tons, whereas, in 1830, it had swollen to 
seven hundred thousand tons. So that if the duty, now} 
specific at thirty-seven dollars the ten on English bar iron, 
was repealed, the article could be procured i in this coun-| 
try at a price varying from thirty-five to forty dollars the! 
ton; in heu of which, we are now compelled to give the! 
enormous price of from eighty-five to ninety dollars the 
ton. This tremendous tax operates on an article which 
enters into the universal consumption of the country, and 


falls on all classes of sec iety, the fariner, the mechanic, | 


and the ship-builc ilder. 
it operates on him. 
(Mr. T. here read from Mr. Lee’s exposition, under the 
head “taxes on ships,” a statement of the actual charge 
in the construction of a first rate ship of 418 tons, for du- 
es alone; which resulted in showing an addition in the 
price of $2,841 43, arising chiefly from the duty on iron: 
and taking a period of twelve years, the duties paid on 
a s entering into the necessary repairs, when added to 
above sum, would be equal to $8,114 21; to which, 
f f the ‘re be added the premium of insurance anil interest 


Take the ship-b: wilder, and see how} 
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on the duties paid, the tax for twelve years, paid by a 
ship of 418 tons burden, is equal to $10,943 93; which 
is equal to twenty-six dollars the ton, and, applied to the 
whole tonnage of the United States, which, according 
to the last returns, was 1,260,787 tons, amounts to 
$33,003,746 as a direct tax imposed on our shipping in 
tw ce years. } 

This, sir, said Mr. T., is another of the bitter fruits of 
the American system. This noble manufacture, the ship, 
in the construction of which America had outstripped 
the world, employing, as it does, twenty times the amount 
of domestic labor and capital, with the highly favored iron 
business, is made but a secondary matter, and is threat- 
ened with a continuance of the destroying influences of a 
system the most short-sighted, oppressive, and unjust, 
that civilization ever tolerated. Sir, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, becoming sensible of the injurious effect of this 
iron tax on ship-building, has recommended the allowance 

f a drawback of the duty on articles entering into the con- 
struction of ships. This would be another most admira- 
ble expedient for increasing the profits of the iron master. 
But why not meet this question face to face? Why seek 
to relieve one employment of the burden, and leave it on 
the heads of others’ Is there no sympathy felt by the 
Secretary for the farmer, the blacksmith, and other con- 
sumers of iron, who are, to.the extent of their consump- 
tion, as heavily taxed as is the ship-builder? It is the part 
of a wise Government to put forth the engine of redress 
boldly and fearlessly. A resort to merely temporary ex- 
pedients is unworthy of it, and injurious discriminations 
between different employments more unfortunate still. If 
my memory serves me, it is estimated that 150,000 black- 
smiths in the United States are thrown out of employment 
by the heavy duties on raw iron. Walk through the streets 
of your cities and villages, and tell me from whence come 
the immense quantities of hardware which fill the various 
stores which every where meet your eye? They are 
almost all imported from England, and at a less price than 
the raw iron, burdened with the duty, can be bought for 
in this country. A comparison of American and English 
| prices will satisfy us of this. I present you a table which 
Lhave extracted from an appendix to the report of the 
select committee appointed on the memorial of the black- 
smiths at the last session of Congress. 











| 


Price of Chi American 
lish iron at’| duty on do. 
Liverpool, 
per ton. 


| Price at Phi- 
ladelphia. 
| 

| 

| 


Sheetiron, - | $52 23 $78 40 $165 to 176 
|Iron hoops, - | 42 22 78 40 120 to 140 
Rod iron, - | 31 10 78 40 170 to 180 
*Bar iron, - 29 41 | 37 00 90 to 100 
| Boiler plates, - 43 34 78 40 160 


Were thete ever such exactions levied ona free people?’ 
And yet we are told, touch not the prot tective system— 
told so not jal here, but by the great State of Pennsyl- 
vania, through the resolutions of her Legislature, unani- 
mously adopted. Mr. Sarchet ascribed the inse curity of 
| steam navigation in the United States to these exactions, 
and with much force. In England, accidents from the 
bursting of steam boilers rarely if ever occur; and it was 
said that it arose from the English boiler being thicker, 
}and consequently more substantial. Iron being obtained 
there at a very low price, there existed no such induce- 





* Since the above was in type, iron has been purcha ed in England 





fiv $22 22 per ton, for the American m arket 
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ment as exists here for practising economy in the use of 
that article. Here, on the contrary, the smallest possible 
quantity of iron is made to enter into the manufactory, 
because of its high price. 

I feel that I fatigue the Senate, but I cannot quit this 
subject without exhibiting a striking effect of the high 
duties on the manufacture of hardware. An invoice of 
fryingpans, for example, all charges included along with 
the duty of twenty-five per cent. ad valorem, costs in this 
country $96 24, leaving to the English manufacturer a 
profit of $24 64 per ton; whereas, allowing to the Ame- 
rican manufacturer a similar profit, he has, by reason of 
the extravagant duty on iron, and its consequent high 
price, to obtain $170 36 for the same article which the 
Englishman sells in this country for $96 24. All other 
articles of hardware stand upon a similar footing. 

The fucts which I have stated show to demonstration 
the oppressive character of the iron tax, not only on indi- 
viduals, but upon whole trades; and I conclude this expo- 
sition, by exhibiting the tax levied annually upon the com- 
munity through its instrumentality. It is estimated by the 
New York committee, that the annual production of bar 
iron in the United States is equal to about 112,000 tons; 
to which, if we add the annual importations, say 32,000, 
we have for the yearly supply of the Union 144,000 tons; 
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and from this example of the effect of specific duties, who 
can doubt the superior advantage of ad valorem duties, 
which regulate themselves by the declension in the price, 
and thereby enable the consumer to derive full benefit 
from the fall in prices? Sir, I have before said that if 
this duty stood alone—if it was not dovetailed in with 
other duties equally extravagant, before the going down 
of the sun it would be stricken from the statute book. 
For whose benefit is it exacted? For that of seven hun- 
dred sugar planters, one of whom, I have often heard it 
stated, pocketed $30,000 in a single year from this single 
tax. Weare nevertheless told that, if the duty be re- 
duced, the price will be increased. The Senator from 
Louisiana, however, sees this thing with clearer vision. 
In his letter to the Secretary of the Treasury, he considers 
that the abolition of the duty would reduce the price of 
sugar to three cents in the pound. Sir, he is right, and 
the Senator from Kentucky is wrong. The price would 
necessarily be reduced, if the duty was repealed. The 
amount of sugar raised for the consumption of the world 
is estimated at 2,000,000,000 pounds; and the money em- 
ployed in its purchase is about $60,000,000. In order to 
raise it to its present price, clear of duty, say to six cents 
per pound, the money expended in its purchase must be 


idoubled, viz. $120,000,000, which would imply an in- 


which, under the operation of an average duty of $30 per|creased demand equal to twice the amount now produced; 
ton, the duty beyond all question entering into the price, | whereas, if our home production entirely ceased, the ad- 
causes a levy to be made on the people of the United|ditional demand would not exceed four or five per cent., 
States, of $4,320,000, and under, among others, the frivo-|and would augment the foreign price something like 
lous pretence of providing for a state of war, which may} three-fourths of a cent in the pound. 
not come in the lifetime of any man now living. During| I come now to the article of cotton goods. The manu- 
the second year of the late war, iron sold but for $115 the| facture of coarse cottons commenced at an early period 
ton; and I submit to’any man to say if such an augmenta-| in this country. The abundance of the raw material, re- 
tion of price for the limited period of a war, and that, too, lieved from all charges of conveyance incident to its re- 
when there exists not a speck upon the horizon to justify| moval to the sites of the manufacturing establishments, 
the expectation of a warin any short time, canexcuse, much| gave a decided advantage in the home market to our 
less justify, the imposition of a tax for an unlimited period. | fellow-citizens over the foreign mechanist. The sim- 
Sugar is the next article which I propose to examine;|plicity, and at the same time the perfection in the ma- 
and I will hasten to the close of the task with as much|chinery, substituting manua! Jabor to a great extent, 
speedasI can. The annual consumption of this country | assisted also to produce this effect. Hence it was that tlic 
is estimated at 130,000 hogsheads, of 1,000 pounds each;|most judicious and calculating manufacturers were op- 
of which 80,000 are made at home, and 50,000 imported} posed to what has been called the judge’s bill, the mea- 
from abroad. The duty on brown sugar is three cents| sure introduced in Congress, in 1820, by Judge Baldwin, 
per pound, and on white sugar four cents. ‘The fact is! preferring to rest upon the protection afforded by the act 
generally known, that sugar is currently sold in Havana, | of 1816. 1 well remember the memorial presented to 
Porto Rico, and St. Croix, for from two anda half to} the House of Representatives in 1820 by the Waltham 
three cents per pound, and commands in New York from} manufacturers, and the strong argument on which they 
six to nine cents per pound. It is therefore obvious that| relied. But, sir, the duties went up, and at this moment 
the duty enters into the price, and that thus an annual tax/ range from thirty to one hundred and fifty per cent. Not 


is imposed upon the public, of $4,000,000 on brown sugar) 
alone; to which, if there be added the molasses tax, an| 
aggregate levy will be exhibited on the good people of 
these United States, of $5,497,000. The honorable Sena-! 
tor from Louisiana, [Mr. Joanston, } in a letter written by 
him to the Secretary of the Treasury a few years ago, 
which I have read with much pleasure, urges, by way of 
sustaining and upholding this burden, an argument which 
no doubt rallied to his aid the humane and charitable of 
the North—those, especially, who are eternally shedding 
tears over the slave population of the South, and in whose | 
ears the clanking of chains, and the screams of the heart-! 
broken, are continually ringing. I allude to the view, 
which he takes to prove the value of the sugar culture to 
the slave trade which is carried on from Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina. 1 shall not stop to canvass this 
argument with bim, but rely on facts to show conclusively | 
that the tax is enormous and excessive, In 1816, when 
sugar sold for fourteen cents per pound, the duty was 
two and a half cents, which was then equal to twenty per 
cent. ad valorem; now, when sugar has fallen to three 
cents per pound, the tax is three cents, being equal to an 
ad valorem tax of one hundred percent. With the fall 
in the price of sugar, the tax is more than quadrupled; 


content, by reasonable duties, to assist such efforts as the 
country were prepared to make with some advantage, the 
advocates of the American system took in the whole 
range of cotton goods, and thereby levied on the country 
burdens of the most oppressive character. 

We have heard much about an export trade in cotton 
goods, and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Sirsper] 
was referred to as having ordered a shipment of cotton to 
Asia a little prior to his leaving home. Now, sir, a few 
years since, the public prints fell to rejoicing and ex- 
changing mutual congratulations at the fact that another 
merchant of Salem had made a profitable shipment of 
American cottons to Manilla. I beg permission to read 
un extract from a valuable public journal, which it may 
be in the power of the honorable Senator either to sus- 
tain or contradict. ‘*It is true that a Salem merchant 
shipped domestic cottonsto Manilla, which, arriving there 
ona scanty market, were sold at a profit of from ten to 
twenty percent. But itis also true that other shipments 
made since to the same place, from Salem, by other mer- 
chants, have resulted in a loss of from twenty to forty per 
cent. Butthisis not all. The same merchant who made 
the lucky hit at Manilla, has made another discovery, 
which he is now profiting. He has found that he can pur 
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chase in England, at six cents a yard, the precise sort of|about it. The oppressiveness of the duty on fine woollens 


cotton goods as he would have to purchase here at eight 
and eight and a half cents, and has recently made a ship- 
ment from that country, either to the East Indies or 
Pacific Ocean.” [Mr. SILSBEE said that he could say 
nothing about the trade to Manilla; his shipment was or- 
dered to Asia.] Yes sir, we understand this matter per- 
fectly. An assorted cargo has to be made out, and coarse 
cottons make a part of the assortment. They are sent in 
search of a market; and if, as in the case of thie shipment 
to Manilla, a temporary scarcity chance to exist at any 
place, a sale is then effected ata small profit; but if no 
such scarcity prevail, a loss is sustained. We are con- 
tinually told of the cheap price at which coarse cottons 
are sold in this country. Why not then put it to the test? 


may be illustrated by the well avouched fact, that a per- 
son can travel from New York to Montreal and back on 
the saving which will accrue from the purchase of two 
suits of clothes at the Montreal prices. In support of 
this, I refer to a statement annexed to the speech of the 
Senator from South Carolina, exhibiting the tailor’s bill at 
large, the entire accuracy of which is sustained by the 
most satisfactory authority. I state the further fact, the 
error of which, if error there be, can readily be detected 
by a resort to figures, that a yard of cloth, which can be 
purchased in Liverpool at two dollars, comes to the Ame- 
rican consumer at a price exceeding four dollars per yard. 
Falling under the two dollars and fifty cents minimum, 
the duty alone is one dollar and sixty-eight and three- 


Repeal the duty if you can sell as low as the Englishman, | fourths cents; to which, if the charges of transportation 
not only here, but abroad. Abandon this, to my mind, | only be added, and nothing allowed for mercantile profit, 
idle notion of foreign combinations to inundate the coun-| the cost is increased to four dollars and eighteen and three- 
try with their fabrics at a losing price, with the view of} fourths cents. 


breaking down our manufacturers. The foreign me- 
chanist will no more be willing to play a losing game than 
the American mechanist. He requires a reasonable profit 
on his labor as wellas other people; and he will no more 
make us free gifts, than our manufacturers will make to 
foreign nations free gifts. ‘The people of the country will 
judge of the sincerity of these declarations, by looking 
into facts. The first and most important is, that large 
quantities of cotton goods are brought into the country 
and sold at a profit in despite of the high duties; proving 
conclusively the greater cheapness of the fabrics, which, 
although thus burdened, can enter successfully into com- 
petition with the domestic fabrics. An article like leno, 
for moscheto blinds, costs in England from two to four 
cents a yard, and the duty regulated by the price is from 
two hundred and eighteen to four hundred and thirty-five 
percent. If an article costs in England thirty-eight and 
three-fourths cents per yard, the duty is one hundred per 
cent.; and if seventeen and a half cents per yard, the 
duty is fifty per cent. And yet talk of touching these 
duties--the American system isto be abandoned, and ruin 
spread over the land; and this declaration is not only made 
here, but sustained by the unanimous vote of the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania. The fact is, that the country is 
made to pay from $4,200,000 to $9,000,000 per annum, 
for the support of the cotton manufacturers. My own 
opinion is, that the last sum is by no means an extravagant 
computation. I have fallen on an estimate which will elu- 
cidate the grindstone system of my honorable friend from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Hayyx,] upon a larger scale. It is 
taken from Mr. Raguet’s valuable paper. It is said that 
60,000,000 pounds of cotton are manufactured in the 
United States. The number of men, women, and chil- 
dren employed is computed at 50,000. Now, if the tax 
imposed for protection is but one cent per yard, it imposes 
an annual tax of $2,400,000, which distributes a bounty 
of $48 per head on each of the operatives; if two cents a 
yard, then an annual tax of $4,800,000, and to each 
operative a bounty of $96; and if three cents, a tax of 
$7,800,000, and a bounty of $144. And this is paid over} 
and above the full value of the article in foreign markets. 

The last subject which I shall attempt to follow out 
somewhat into detail, is the woollen manufactures; and 
seek as speedily to relieve the Senate from the dryness of 
this investigation, asl possibly can, in justice to the subject. | 
I have before me, sir, a morning paper, which notices a| 
recent importation of yarns already ‘* dyed in the wool,” 
for the manufacture of woollen goods. The wool grower | 





Take next the article of flannels, on which the honor- 
able Senator from Kentucky displayed his eloquence and 
wit. The duty on all flannels costing fifty cents per 
square yard, and less, is twenty-two and a half cents the 
square yard. Now, the flannel which is usually required 
for the poor people and working classes, costs from ten to 
twenty cents in England; and is subject to a duty here, 
varying from one hundred and twelve and a half per cent. 
to two hundred and twenty-five per cent., under the mini- 
mum system—a system, than which nothing is better 
calculated to deceive and mislead—a system which is gra- 
duated upon the false principle of imposing a slighter 
duty on luxuries than on necessaries; which operates hea- 
vily enough in all conscience on the rich, but which grinds 
the poor into dust and ashes. Flannel of no quality can 
be imported at less than a duty of forty-five per cent.; 
and if twenty per cent. be added for the charges of im- 
port, the flannel makers are protected by a bounty of from 
sixty-five to two hundred and twenty-five per cent. This 
brings me, sir, to the Saluda gap view of this subject. 
I would ask no clearer illustration of the operation of this 
entire system, than the trade between Kentucky and 
South Carolina, under the free trade system, and this mis- 
shapen and deformed American system. South Carolina, 
under the first, exchanges with England her products, at 
their lowest point of production, for English products, 
at their lowest pointof fabrication. Kentucky carries on 
the same trade with South Carolina, and her supplies are 
obtained at the lowest price also. The ability of South 
Carolina to purchase, is limited only by her wants; and Ken- 
tucky finds the most valuable market there for her stock. 
The mercantile and navigating interests participate in the 
advantages of this fair, equal, and profitable trade. Here 
is the golden circle which embraces all, and benefits all. 
But, sir, Government sees proper to interpose, and pro- 
hibits the traffic between South Carolina and England, 
except upon the payment of extravagant duties. What 
is the influence which this interference produces? South 
Carolina has to give for the articles, under an average duty 
of fifty per cent., twice as much as under the free 
trade system, and so does Kentucky; while her ability to 
carry on the trade with Kentucky is necessarily dimin- 
ished one-half. Has not this state of things operated most 
injuriously to both? and has not Kentucky sacrificed the 
one-half of a valuable market? Sir, the same reasoning 
applies to any new market which may be opened to her, 
and affects, to the same deleterious extent, her trade with 
all the South. The honorable Senator [Mr. Crar] drew 


oa Mace ca ki alba es nt ogee. mee mum 





loes not seem to have the same measure of justice meted jus a humorous picture of the Kentuckian wending his 
out to him, as the sugar planter. The importation of the | way to Charleston on the Lord’s day, witha turkey under 
sirup from the cane is considered by the custom-house as | his arm, to purchase of some rich nabob a yard of flannel 
prohibited under the duty on sugar, or, more properly, |for his wife and children. Certainly nothing could be 
subject to the same duty; but the wool duty is avoided by | more ridiculous than the figure the Kentuckian would cut, 
‘he importation of ready spun yarn, and nothing is saidjunder the influence of the high duty system. Sir, he 
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would be told, on reaching Charleston, that his turkey 
would not pay even the duty on the yard of flannel, much 
less purchase the flannel itself. 

But further. The honorable Senator was pleased to 
taunt South Carolina for its resolution not to purchase 
Kentucky horses, hogs, and cattle. How did it escape 
the honorable Senator, that he was throwing ridicule 
upon his favorite American system? Is it not, in refer- 
ence to England, the same as the South Carolina resolves 
in regard to Kentucky’ We will not buy of Sngland at 
the lowest price, but will raise for ourselves, cost what it 
may. We will not buy of Kentucky at her lowest price, 
but will raise our own hogs, horses, and cattle, cost what 
they may. The parallel appears to me to be perfect; and 
yet the first is to be sustained, while the last is ridiculed. 

The woollen manufactures of this country are sustained 
at an annual expense of from $6,500,000 to $13,000,000, 
estimating the differences between the foreign and do- 
mestic prices. The correctness of these conclusions may 
be tested by any gentleman who will be at the trouble of 
investigating the subject. The estimated quantity of 
woollens produced in the United States, when added to 
the amount imported, will furnish the data. For what 
purpose is this exorbitant tax imposed? The Senator 
from Kentucky told us, from information derived from 
one who, for ten years, had been engaged in the woollens 
business, that he had realized but a profit of two per 
cent. for ten years; and the Senator, with emphasis, told 
us that it was not two per cent. per annum, but two per 
cent. for ten years. Now, sir, can any thing be more 
preposterous, than the levying of those high exactions 
for the support of a concern so absolutely hopeless? How 
can capital be more unprofitably invested? ‘The truth is, 
that the effort is made to overstep centuries—to convert, 
by political nostrums, a youthful nation into one of two 
thousand years’ standing. 

I cannot take leave of this subject, without giving to 
the Senate an occurrence which took place in the Com- 
mittee on Finance. When we came to the article of negro 
clothing, the venerable chairman [Mr. Smita] proposed 
a reduction of the duty to twenty-five per cent. ad valo- 
rem. lL inquired whether any negro clothing was manu- 
factured in the United States, and was answered that 
nothing specifically such was made. I urged, then, a 
total abolition of the duty—represented that it would be 
kindly taken by the South, and would go far to produce 
harmony. I was answered by the Senator from New 
York, [Mr. Marcy, ] that there was a manufacturer in the 
city of New York, with whom he had conversed on that 
subject, and from him he had learned that he was about 
to manufacture something out of coarse cotton to answer 
the purpose, and that he had samples of the intended 
manufacture with him. I desired that they might be 
shown to me, and they were accordingly produced the 
+ next morning; and here they are, sir. [Mr. T. here ex- 

hibited two samples resembling corduroy, the one ribbed 
and the other plain, which were handed about the Senate. } 
I desire Senators to examine it for themselves, and to say 
whether this mere holiday stuff, not fit even to be worn 
on a holiday in themonth of November, would be accepted 
by them as a substitute for the close, thick, warm article 
which was formerly imported, and in which the laborers 
of the South were formerly clothed; I say formerly, for 
the importation has ceased, because of the high duty 
system. The landholder of the South is subjected to the | of taking the wages which it now breathes on in Europe. 
necessity of procuring any thing he can pick up, in order|[He here read from a newspaper the following: ‘‘T) 
to clothe his slaves; and now we are to be put off with | Paris papers announce the complete restoration of tran- 
this miserable substitute at some distant day when this! quillity at Lyons. The only question now is, how the 
about to be manufactured article shall come to be manu-|starving workmen are to be provided for. Ina private 
factured. Sir, 1am not choleric or rash; but I confess letter, it is stated that more than one-third of the work 
that I experience none of the most quiet and peaceable|men are without any employment at all, and that the 
sensations when I am told that we are to be denied the | other two-thirds do not earn more than seven to ten 
abolition of a duty on a necessary article, because some | pence a day.”)] Sir, we hear much talk about colonizin: 


man in New York may have taken it into his head to spe- 
culate upon our necessities. 

I have thus terminated the examination which 1 had 
proposed, and nothing remains but that the aggregate tax 
on these four articles be presented. The tax on bar iron 
alone, exclusive of all other taxes on iron, which would 
nearly double it, is, - - - - - $4,000,000 
On sugar and molasses, exclusive of white, 5,497,000 
On cotton fabrics, . : - - - 9,000,000 


On woollens, — - - - - : - 13,000,000 





Making an amount on these four items, of — $31,497,000 
From which, if you deduct one-third for possible errors, 
you have upwards of $20,000,000 annually levied on the 
industry of the country. I have neither time nor strength 
to enter further into the arcana of this system. 1 will 
content myself by reading an extract which has been fur- 
nished me by a friend, on the stibject of British taxation, 
and, as I proceed, Senators can make the application to 
our own condition. ‘The magnitude and severity of 
taxation may be illustrated by a few comparative facts. 
The gin and whiskey that exhilarate John Bull, yield a 
sum to the Government equal to the revenue of the Span- 
ish monarchy. The tax levied on beer which slakes his 
thirst, is equal to the revenue of Bavaria. He pays as 
much on the tea that refreshes his wife, as Francis I draws 
from 6,000,000 Neapolitans; as much on the tobacco 
which gratifies his appetite, as 4,000,000 Italians pay to 
Charles Felix; as much for the soap which washes his 
hands, as suffices to support the Pope with all his soldiers 
and retinue; and for the privilege of having daylight in 
his house, as would fill the coffers of the King of Ham- 
burg. And finally, the taxes levied on his thirst alone, 
as it variously inclines to brandy, rum, whiskey, beer, or 
wine, exceeds the money paid by 50,000,000 Russians for 
the benefit of paternal despotism.” How rapidly we are 
imitating this blessed example, I leave to others to decide. 

We are nevertheless told that no relief will be afford- 
ed; that the protective system will be sustained. If a 
man can see the limit, in point of time, to his sufferings, 
he braces himself up, and composedly awaits the arrival 
of the period when his sufferings shall cease. The South 
has endured this system patiently for fifteen years. ‘Io 
this day she has looked with all the eagerness which hope 
and confidence inspires; and now, when the wants of the 
Government are gone, she is still told that this iron system 
will not be relaxed. When, then, will the anticipations 
of its friends be realized, and an equality of price be es- 
tablished between the fabrics of this country and foreign 
fabrics? The answer must be, when we shall have attained 
a maximum of population equal to that of England. 
Then, and then only, will this end be brought about. 
Run the contrast, Mr. President, between the situation o! 
the two countries. Go with me to the map of this Union 
and its territories, and tell me when, in the current of 
time, our population will become as dense as that of Eng- 
land; when shall our countless and immeasurable wilder- 
ness be threaded? The tide of population has not yet 
reached the foot of the Rocky Mountains; and when shall 
arrive the time when it shall overcome those mountains, 
and flow to the shores of the mighty Pacific? Here is 
spread out before us a region capable of containing a po- 
pulation of 200,000,000 souls, at which distant and un- 
ascertainable day Jabor will be reduced to the necessity 
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the free blacks of this country, with which this Govern-|succeed. Only offer sufficient inducements, and the shut- 
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ment has nothing more to do than with the inhabitants of) tle and the loom would be abandoned for the hothouse. It 
Siberia, without a previous amendment of the constitu-| would come recommended for adoption and support by 


tion; but what do we see in Great Britain? Every expe- 
dient is resorted to, which human ingenuity can devise, 
to get rid of the starving whites; and if a new labor-sav- 
ing machine is introduced, it is the signal of riot and con- 
fusion. When, then, will labor be content with the scanty 
wages in this country that it is across the Atlantic? For 
until the great operative, man, shall be content to earn 
but barely enough to keep body and soul together, pro- 
duction here cannot rival, in cheapness, European produc- 
tion. Will not America realize Dr. Franklin’s tale of the 
boy and the whistle? After all the noise which is made 
about home industry, shall we not pay too much for the 
whistle? 

I have said that the effort is made to overstep centuries; 
to advance from infancy to old age, without waiting for 
the due course of nature. This is not the first effort of 
this sort which has been made in this country: a similar 
effort was made in Virginia in the year 1661. The colo- 
nists, whose settlements had not spread more than fifty 
miles in any direction from Jamestown, resolved to adopt 
the silk culture; and the Government, impelled, no doubt, 
by the eloquence of some wise politician, who sought to 
rival Henry IV of France, by introducing the silkworm 
into Virginia, as Henry had done in France, held out strong 
inducements, in the form of bounties, for the planting of the 
mulberry and the culture of silk. sr atime all went on 


swimmingly—large orchards were planted; and, upon the | 


annunciation of the fact, that the then monarch of Eng- 
land had appeared in public, dressed in a full suit of Vir- 


net CIO 





all the considerations which lead to the advocacy of the 
American system—independence of foreign nations. And 
why not be independent of other nations in our supply of 
tropical fruits, as well as in the article of broadcloth?’ 
The pineapple system might be found, however, to cost 
too much; and then, if the Government sought to get rid 
of it, our ears would be deafened, as they now are, with 
the cries of plighted faith, public honor, and I know not 
what. Our doors would be besieged, as they now are, 
by the adventurers of fortune; and if we from the South 
ventured to urge the propriety of modifying or abolishing 
the system, we should no doubt be told that we were the 
advocates of a policy which would recolonize America. 
The honorable Senator from Kentucky was undoubted- 
ly right in the prediction in which he indulged when this 
system was first introduced. He told us that he had then 
foretold the speedy accession of States to its advocacy. 
He was certainly correct. Massachusetts, I well remem- 
ber, gave but a single vote in favor of it in 1820. I think 
the member who gave that vote came from Boston, and 
was, for that vote, discarded by his constituents. Let jus- 
tice be done to New England; she stood out manfully against 
it until after 1824. To New York and Pennsylvania, aid- 
ed by the West, are we mainly indebted for this policy. 
But I put it to the candor of Senators representing here 
the New States, to say if they do not recognise in our ar- 
guments similar arguments to those which they formerly 
urged. And I, moreover, submit to them, without in- 
tending the slightest disrespect, whether they have not 


ginia silk, you can well imagine the spirit of pride and ex-| become the advocates of this system, more from the fact 


ultation which pervaded the colony. But the Government | 
very soon had the wisdom to see that nature was wiser | 
than man; that she beckoned the settlers to the wilder-| 
ness, and admonished them that the most ready mode of 
enriching themselves, and benefiting posterity, was to} 
conquer and subdue the earth, and, from that great labo-| 
ratory, to extract not only the necessaries, but the luxuries | 
of life. Many ofthe mulberry trees, then planted, still 
exist in the neighborhood of Williamsburg, and the wind, 
as it sighs through their decayed branches, speaks, in plain 
and intelligible language, of the impotence and folly of all 
human policy which is attempted to be set up in opposi-} 
tion to the decrees of nature. My honorable friend in my | 
eye [Mr. Coxe] has often looked upon these monuments 
of by-gone times, and has, no doubt, regarded them with 
mingled emotions of regret and ridicule--regret, that our 
common ancestors should have been deaf to the admoni-| 
tions of wisdom; and ridicule, at the puny and abortive | 
effort which they made. Shall we not lay this thing to 
our hearts, and profit by it? Sir, what is the condition of 
the United States? and in what does that situation differ 
from Virginia, when she made the experiment of which [| 
have spoken? Is the wilderness reclaimed? Is the earth 
subdued? I need not repeat what I have already said upon 
the subject, when engaged in another branch of the in- 
quiry. But if the situation of the old States is different, 
what is the difference between the colony at Jamestown, 











in 1661, and the States of Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri? | 
Chere, they are in the midst of a wi derness—a virgin and | 
fertile soil inviting them to reclaim it; and yet these States | 
we uniting in support of this American system, and agree | 
to tax the very axe with which the forest is to be felled, 
and the spade and plough with which the earth is to be | 
cultivated. 

No one doubts but that the silk culture might have been | 
forced if Government had persevered in bestowing boun- | 
ues, and so might the culture of any thing else. If our 
Wise men should conclude that the raising of pineapples 
would contribute to the encouragement of American in-| 
dustry and American wealth, thev could undoubtedly | 


| that their States have become interested in and under it, 


than from the conviction that the views which they former- 
ly urged were unfounded and erroneous. I make a simi- 
lar appeal to the Senators from Louisiana, and of them I 
ask, without intending to offend, whether, if the duty on 
sugar had not been imposed, they would not have perse- 
vered in that line of opposition which formerly drew upon 


| them the censures of Mr. Carey and Mr. Niles. Sir, th’s 


system is calculated to win by high rewards, rather than 
by conviction. It elevates the money principle above the 


|influence of moral and just political causes. It appeals to 
| the motives of self-interest, in place of those high and lofty 


motives which should alone control, and it appeals not in 
vain. Sir, this money principle was actively put in mo- 
tion, when, I will not say, and brought to bear on the 
large and fertile county of Shenandoah, which is repre- 
sented in the other House by my excellent friend, now 
before me, [Mr. Attex.}] A national road was spoken of, 
to run through that county; and numerous surveys were 
accordingly made. ‘The engineers were almost as fami- 
liar in the houses of the citizens as their household gods; 
and the road was to be laid out so as to run by every man’s 
door. But I say it, with pride and with pleasure, that 
the inhabitants of that great valley county could not be 
made to yield their principles; and while they were ready 
to admit that a good road was a good thing, they never- 


| theless esteemed the preservation of the constitution as a 
| better thing still. Money, however, has been properly 


said to be the key to unlock the strongest fortress; and, 
sir, it is but too apt to prostrate and destroy all that is 
pure and virtuous in the heart of man; it paves the way 
to the overthrow of republics, and buries in ruin temples 
erected to liberty. Man cannot worship God and mam- 
mon; and if you would preserve. the political temple pure 


jand utefiled, it can only be done by expelling the money 
| changers, and getting back to the worship of our fathers. 


Here Mr. TYLER, it being at a late hour, gave way 
to a motion to adjourn, and the Senate adjourned to Mon- 
day. 

On Tuesday following Mr. TYLER resumed his argu 
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ment. He began by apologizing to the Senate for the |avert the dissensions which now so unhappily exist. May 
time which, he feared, he had so unprofitably consumed. | we not now appeal, with some degree of expectation, to 
The Senate was witness to the infirmity under which he |that teoncnsibie gentleman, now a Senator on this floor, 
had risen to address it. Their kind indulgence to him, |[Mr. Wensren, | and his colleagues from the East, to stand 
under such circumstances, had sunk deep into his heart. | forth as the arbiters of this question—to cast off, as far as 
He searched his heart to ascertain whether he could find | they can, the manacles of sectional interests, and to come 
lurking within it any feeling of selfishness or of party; and, | to the succor of the country? 
sherds most careful examination, he could find nothing} You have been told, Mr. President, that Virginia was com- 
of the sort. He was compelled to enter into this discus-|ing into the advocacy of this system, and that her conver- 
sion, and now to continue it, exclusively from a sense of} sion would take place in seven years. Let no man “ lay 
duty to the country. Least of all have I been influenced | this flattering unction to his soul.” Her constancy and 
by any vain or idle conceit that I could enter the lists suc- | perseverance have been tested by another branch of this 
cessfully with the honorable Senator from Kentucky. 1|system—one which deeply addressed itself to her interest; 
have only sought to break the deep spell of his enchant-|and yet she has resisted it, and her resistance continues 
ment; and, if justice and equality in the operations of|unabated. The honorable Senator is well aware that no 
Government are not mere empty and unmeaning terms, | State in this Union requires more the advantages of good 
I flatter myself that 1 have not been wholly unsuccessful. | roads and channels of intercommunication. |! trust, most 
What party purpose am I subserving? With what party pena that her wants in this respect will be liberally 
am I allied on this question? Where, sir, is the great do- | supplied out of the exchequer of the State; but, sir, she 
minant party of the country—-the Jackson party? Its; asks no boon atthe hands of this Government, and depre- 
ligaments are torn asunder on this great and vital question; | cates, above all things, its interference in her loea} aflairs. 
and the members of that party, on this floor, from this | She may become the advocate of this system, but not until 
side of the Potomac, with, I believe, but two exceptions, |she shall have abandoned the high political motives on 
are found under the outspread banner of the Senator from| which she has ever acted. When justice to others shal! 
Kentucky, [Mr. Cxay,] who wields an influence over the | have ceased to operate upon her; when she shall have 
legislation of Congress, as I verily believe, more power-| elevated her petty and ephemeral interests above and over 
ful and more controlling than any other man, or set of men, | the constitution, then, and not before, will she be broken 
in this country, the manufacturers, and they alone, except- | into the advocacy of this Ameriean system. 
ed. We, fromthe South, look in vain for our allies; we| Iknow that the effort is making to sever, in sentiment 
are thrown upon our own unaided resources; and yet, sir, and feeling, Eastern and Western Virginia. I have the 
I would have you set it down in your note-book, and let | firmest contidence in the wisdom and prudence of my fel 
the historian preserve a faithful record of the fact, that if] low-citizens, both of the East and West; and that inspires 
a Senator from Virginia, however high the obligations of me with the hope that all such efforts will be unavailing. 
public duty may be which impel him, votes against a|1 have even heard something said about a division of the 
nomination to office, or differs from the administration | State. I have but a single sentiment to express upon that 
on any question, no matter what may be his reasons, the | subject, and it is, ‘* Virginia now, and Virginia forever.’’ 
welkin is made to ring with loud notes of condemnation, |I trust that the jarring which will, as surely as man is man, 
and the whole pack are let loose full-mouthed at his heels. | occur in all deliberative bodies, and has oceurred in our 
Where are those public sentinels now, sir? What has be- Legislature, will pass off as a summer cloud, leaving in the 
come of their sleepless vigilance? Where now their high | horizon no trace of its existence. Upon this tariff ques 
regard for the good of the country? Are they asleep upon j tion, sir, there can be no division of feeling marked out by 
their posts, amidst “the rocking of these battlements?” | geographical lines. The exactions levied on the industry 
And will they not arouse themselves on a question so vital | of the West are as great in their oppression as those levied 
and absorbing as the present—a question which, without /on the East. Whether produce consist in tobacco, wheat, 
a metaphor, may be regarded as big with the fate of this cotton, or stock, the articles of consumption come to each 
republic? ‘equally taxed, under the additional disadvantage to the 
When I finished the other day, I was commenting on a’! West, that masmuch as the Atlantic country is their prin- 
remark which had fallen from the Senator from Kentucky, |cipal market, whatever is calculated to impoverish that 
[Mr. Cray,] in reference to the advance which this sys- market, must inevitably affect Western industry. The 
tem had made. I appealed to Senators to say if they had reasoning which { have before employed in regard to 
become converts from conviction that the arguments they |the trade between Kentucky and South Carolina, applics 
had opposed to it formerly were unfounded; or whether in full force to Western and Eastern Virginia. I need not 
their conversion had not been brought about by the all- | €xpress the obligations of gratitude under whieh T lie to 
powerful and controlling circumstance that the States |Western Virginia for the elevation, in the public eye, 
which they represented had become interested in the | which I have, from time to time, experienced. I can neve! 
measure. ‘I appealed to them then, as I now do, to know |80 far forget myself as to hesitate in espousing her inte- 
whether they did not recognise in our arguments those on |Tests; but, in my honest opinion, this protective system is 
which they formerly relied. I did this, sir, in no taunting |t war with the interests of all Virginia, both Eastern and 
spirit. My object was to induce them to re-weigh their | Western; and it is due to myself that I should have ex- 
arguments; to review the ground which they formerly | pressed my opinions honestly, and, therefore, fearlessly, 
occupied; and then to inquire whether they would unite | Upon it. : eee 
in the cry against the complaining and rebellious South. if you can go into the interior of a State, and look into 
There were some speeches delivered in Congress and |the employments of her citizens—to bestow favors on some, 
elsewhere, which were considered conclusive; one, in par- and lay exactions on others—what can you not do? Where 
ticular, raised the gentleman who delivered it high in|'s the limit to the power of this Government? You pa) 
Southern esteem. Could that gentleman have heard with | domiciliary visits. You find the owner of the hous: 
what praise his name was pronounced; could he have wit- dressed in English broadcloth, and you prescribe its us:, 
nessed the pleasure that beamed from almost every eye, under the penalty of heavy taxes. You glance at the win- 
when that great effort in the cause of his country was|dow, and the light is admitted through glass imported 
spoken of, his heart would have thrilled with a sensation |from abroad; your patriotism is immediately kindled, «” 
of more value than the possession of empires. He looked | its use 1s also proscribed under similar penalties. His 
to the whole country, bound in no manacles of sectional family is clothed in cambrics, and cottons, and cali sa 
interest; he pryed deeply into the future, and tried to|from abroad, and straightway your patriotic fervor boils 
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over. Not content with this, you range over his farm;| obtains from England, it is obvious that he drives an 
the plough, the hoe, the axe, the spade, arrest your atten-! equally advantageous trade with both; but suppose that 
tion, all made of English iron, and he is startled with aj France raises the price of her broadcloths and other 
doleful cry, and to his astonishment he is informed that he | manufactures, and demands double the price that Eng- 
is pursuing a course which will recolonize America. Let|land requires, would the cotton planter continue to ex- 
gentlemen carry out this system, and where is it toend’|change with France for a single day? No, sir; not an 
Suppose that Government should conclude that the wear-| hour. If he did, he would soon realize the effect of selling 
ing of American wigs would be highly conducive = and buying dear, in the utter ruin which would over- 


public prosperity, and should lay a heavy tax on every|take him; and I ask if such would not be the effect upon 
man who should not wear a wig; would it not be in keeping 


with the rest of the system? Sir, I cannot conceive of 
any thing which the wit of man can devise, so full of incon- 
gruities, not to say absurdities. 

My honorable friend from South Carolina, in the course of 
his able argument, attempted to show, and I must think he 
fully succeeded, that a duty of fifty per cent. subducted 
from the producer the benefit of one-half of his export. | negative. 

The Senator from Kentucky, however, pronounced him mis-| 1 come now, Mr. President, to analyze the argument of 
taken, and periled his life upon the issue. He inquired, \the honorable Senator, on which he planted himself with 
in a triumphant tone, how this could be possible, unless} so much confidence, viz. that the tariff had been the cause 
the Senate came to the conclusion that a duty of one hun-| of a reduction in prices. I have already, to a great ex- 
dred and fifty per cent. not only absorbed the whole value } tent, answered this by the analysis into whichI have gone 
of the export, but, moreover, brought the farmer fifty|on the subject of iron, woollens, cottons, and sugar. That 
per cent. in debt. The error of the honorable Senator| there has been a diminution in foreign prices, and in some 
{Mr. Cxar] consists in his taking off the duty, instead of|instances in home prices, I do not mean to deny. But 
laying it on. ‘To take one hundred and fifty from one) that is not the question. ‘The real question, and the one 
hundred, would puzzle arithmetic; but, sir, the case is of deep and absorbing interest, is, whether home prices 
this. If the farmer exports one hundred dollars worth! have fallen to the same common tevel with the prices of 
of tobacco, corn, or cotton, he would exchange but fifty | husbandry, and with foreign prices. 
dollars of his export in articles subject to a duty of one| bas been made sufficiently obvious. It is an argument 
hundred per cent., and would bring home fifty dollars in) against every day’s experience. Take any one article, 
cash to meet the duty, which would make him obviously | for instance, the article of wine, and prohibit the impor- 
the loser to the amouut of one-half of his export. But, | tation of it, and every body knows that the effect would 
take an article subject to a duty of one hundred and fifty | be instantaneous in advancing the price. Now, sir, a par- 
per cent—iron, for example. One thousand dollars worth| tial exclusion by high duties produces, as far as it goes, 
of produce is exported to England, the shipment being) similar effects. ‘The fact is, that the tariff has produced 
made with a view to purchase iron. The exporter would! the very opposite effect from that contended for. While 
be compelled to purchase but four hundred dollars worth} every thing bas fallen in Europe to the minimum price of 
of iron, and to bring home with him six hundred in money | production, the tariff interposes, and prevents the same 
inorder to meet the duty exacted here. Canany thing serve | effect here. ‘Thus, while sugar has fallen in the islands 
more clearly to illustrate the magnitude of this oppression, | from fourteen cents to one and a half, it is here upheld by 


than the very case which I have taken? And does not! the tariff at from six to nine, and other urticles are simi- 


the same result take place if he exchanges with the Ameri-| larly circumstanced. The law of price operates uniformly 
can manufacturer? Remember, sir, that the duty enters! throughout the world, and, unless obstacles are interposed 
into the price, and the same quantity of produce will| by Government, will find its level with as much certainty 
therefore procure but the same quantity of iron at home| as that the mountain stream w.ll continue to flow on until 
or abroad. Is not, then, the argument of my honorable | it attains the level of the ocean. The honorable Senator 
friend from South Carolina fully sustained? If so, I can might have found, in the state of the currency, the true 
but recommend to my honorable friend the exercise of the ; cause for the reduction of prices, both at home and broad. 
spirit of clemency towards the Senator from Kentucky. | In 1816, the redundancy of the circulating medium in this 
He has forfeited a high stake, and { trust that the forfeit-| country was estimated by Mr. Crawford, the then Secre- 
ure will be remitted without hesitation. tary of the Treasury, at sixty per cent. beyond the wants 

The honorable Senator has attempted to convince us of of the country. Now, money is like every other article 
the importance of the home market to the cotton growers. in market; whenthe supply exceeds the demand, the value 
This view is, if possible, more deceptive than the home falls; two dollars, if only one be wanting, sink to the value 
market for grain, produced by this system. It proceeds of the one; and the two will, therefore, only purchase to 
upon the supposition that it requires more cotton goods) the amount of the one. This creates a nominal price, in 
to supply our consumption, when manufactured here, than, contradistinction to the true price; and this was our con 
in England—a fallacy so obvious, that it requires no argu- dition after the war with England. 
ment to refute it. ‘he same view would be equally un- things confined to this country. The war which had so 
sound when applied tothe supply of the world. To the cot- long desolated Europe, produced there, also, a redun- 
ton grower it must be evera matter of perfect indifference, dancy of circulating medium. The banks there, as here, 
all things being equal, whether one-country or more sup- had to suspend specie payments; and the general resump- 
plies the world in cotton fabrics. But a certain quantity | tion of specie payments occurred there at very much the 
of cotton is required for that supply; and the demand) same time it did here. Yhey commenced here in the 
is the same to the extent of that quantity, no matter what} year 1816, to a limited extent, but were not universally 
nation may deal out the supply. 1 do not mean to deny resumed until 1819-20. The resumption in England was 
but that he might be benefited by multiplying his markets, | gradual, beginning with the one pound notes, and terminat- 
provided he carried on a barter on principles of equality) ing in a general resumption about the year 1824. Now, 
with ail. But, sir, suppose two nations to be his customers, | the tariff of 1816 imposed a duty equivalent to an average 
and he their customer. Take England and France, for} of thirty per cent., and this undoubtedly served to counter- 
example. Now, so long as he procures from France, in| act the effects of a reduction of the circulating medium 
exchange for his cotton, the same quantity of articlesas he| to the extent of the duty. The tariff law, in other words, 


the trade to the Northern States if the ports were opened. 
Would we exchange our cotton, tobacco, corn, flour, rice, 
pork, and beef, for iron, at ninety dollars the ton, when 
we could exchange with England for her iron at twenty- 
five the ton? Or, would such exchanges be carried on 
for other articles under similar disadvantages? The com- 
pao sense of every man would answer the question in the 


That they have not, 


Nor was this state of 
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opposed the tendency to reduce > prices to an exte nt equal | propositions was iney vitable. Ify your | ‘tariff aees prices, 
to one-half of the redundancy of the circulating medium | and its repeal i increases them, then, sir, if you wish to for- 
when that redundancy was withdrawn. It was “thirty per. ward the interest of the manufacturers, the most ready 
cent. opposed to sixty. Nothing of this sort cccurred in} mode of doing so is to annul the law. Competition does 
England, and, therefore, the withdrawal from circulation | | reduce prices unquestionably, but it is a free competition, 
of the excessive issues of bank paper was attended with not a competition founded on a monopoly. Let England 
a reduction of prices to the minimum point of fabrication. | repeal ber corn laws, and admit the American into free 
The restoration of specie payments in England was brought | competition with the English farmer, and the price of 
about by slow degrees; and hence prices have been sink-| corn will materially fall. But the effect of the monopoly to 
ing lower and lower, from the period at which the small/ the English corn grower is precisely of an opposite ten- 
notes were redeemed, to a period subsequent to the ge-jdency. Such is the result, also, of the monopoly to th« 
neral resumption of specie payments, which was, com-! protected manufactures in this country 
paratively, of recent occurrence. ‘The augmentation of} Another formidable evil is predicted to arise from the 
the duties here in 1824, and subsequently in 1828, came|abolition of high duties—we are to have ships without 
in aid of the law of 1816, and, as far as governmental|cargoes. In order to refute this disastrous conjecture, 
agency can be employed, has accomplished the purpose | we have but to take a survey of the past: in our history 
of perpetuating high prices on domestic fabries to a} it willteach us that the navigating and commercial interest 
period too distant for my vision toreach: other causes forthe | has increased with the increased productions of the soil 
diminution of European prices exist in the circumstance | that, in proportion as commerce has been unshackled, sh: 
of numerous armies having been disbanded, thereby mak-| hasspread her wings, visited the most distant regions, and 
ing numberless additions to the operatives of foreign coun-| returned * with plenty to bless the land.”? Fear not, sir, 
tries, which necessarily produced a reduction in the wages|that your exports will ever swell to a bulk too great for 
of labor; and, furthermore, by the extensive introduction |the demand of the world. Natural causes, operating upon 
of improved machinery. These have been the great causes | production, will cause demand to increase with the abun 
which have brought about reduced prices; but the most! dance of supply. 1 cannot venture further to elucidate 
operative cause is to be found in the restoration of a sound i this proposition before this audience; but honorable Sena 
circulating medium resting on gold and silver. ‘Chis mat-j tors will take up the proposition, and carry it out to its 
ter will be most satisfactorily illustrated by a reference to| | legitimate conclusion. Sir, if the honorable Senator had 
the times of the revolution. Then, the circulating me- indulged i in predicti ons such as those, in 1790, when cot. 
dium, by reason of excessive issues of paper, depreciated | ton was first raised in the United States, and had then 
at the rate of one thousand for one. Ten thousand dol-| dwelt upon the enormous addition to our exports, made 
lars were given for a pair of boots, and thirty eee | that article alone, and had then anticipated a failure of 
dollars for a coat; and the reduction in the price of a pair; demand for cotton, he would not have been more mis 
of boots to ten dollars, and of a coat to thirty , which occur-} taken than time would prove him to be in relation to the 
red after the peace, might, withas much propriety, be as-/ future. The policy which he advocates, would, if carried 
cribed to the existing tariff as the present reduced prices. | out, deprive you both of ships and cargoes. That policy 
The Senator has accomplished nothing by showing that | is to make every thing at home—to become independ nt 
prices have undergone diminution, unless he could also | of foreign nations. ‘This leads to the destruction of all 
show that home prices have fallen to the same point of the | exports as well as imports. And when we are asked to 
minimum price of production with produce of all sorts, | point out the foreign markets for the productions of th: 
the result of agricultural labor, and with foreign prices of soil, I ask, in return, that the foreign markets for our manu- 
fabricated articles. Ifactured fabrics shall be pointed out. Look whitherso- 
Nor does the assertion, that every new tariff law has les-| ever you may, and your great rival is already in possession 
sened prices, rest on any safer foundation. The fact of manu- of the market. Penetrate into the Northern ocean—go in 
factured articles having sold cheaper for a short time after | search of new islands in the Pacifie—fly to the uttermost 
the enactment of the law of 182 48, rests entirely upon the | regions of the earth, and English enterprise has been ther 
circumstance of the extravagant importations which were | before you; and the English manufacturer stands ready t 
made in anticipation of that law; and the Senator may be | underbid you. ‘The injurious effects of this policy are 
entitled to the benefit arising to his argument from the | already felt upon our marine. 
merely fortuitous circumstance of the reduction i in the! {Mr. T. here read from Mr. Lee’s exposition, No. vi 
price of lead, if it can avail him any thing, provided he| | page 13: ** Our tonnage in the foreign trade, at the con 
will explain to the country the reason that ‘the same arti-} | menc ement of the existing system, in 1817, was eight hun- 
cle is, at this moment, commanding six cents per poundin|dred and nine thousand seven hundred and twenty-fou! 
the New York market, which is twice the price of the fo-|to which add forty-two per cent. for the increase, and wé 
reign article, thereby proving, beyond all question, that | have one million one hundred and forty-nine thousan 
the lead master is benefited in his sales by the whole | eight hundred and eight as the tonnage which would pro- 
amount of the duty now levied, viz. three cents per pound. | bably have been returned on the 3lst December, A&-< 
But, sir, is not the argument that the tariff reduces home | had we continued to act on the free trade policy. rhe 
prices, altogether suicidal’? [Mr. CLAY explained. He | navigation we actually had in the foreign trade, accordi 
said that he had insisted that the tariff produced competi-| to the return of 31st December, 1829, was only six hu 
tion, and that competition brought about reduction of|dred and fifty thousand one hundred and forty-two tons;” 
prices.] lam dealing with the reduction of prices, which | thus exhibiting a falling off in the foreign tonnage of one 
I had understood to be asserted asimmediately consequent | ‘hundred and fifty-nine thousand five hundred and eighty 
on the passage of every new tariff law; and 1 was about|two tons. Sir, the advocates of this system are con- 
to remark, that if such effects were produced, tlien, that} stantly boasting of the addition made to our coasting ton- 
the high duty system was a curse to the manufacturer, |nage, since itsadoption. How stands the fact? We ha 
and not a blessing. A proposition, so perfectly plain, in 1817, of enrolled and licensed tonnage, five “eho ed 
needs nothing to sustain it. It proves itself as conclu-|and ninety thousand one hundred and eighty-six; and, on 
sively as would be done by the most elaborate argument. |the 3lst December, 1820, six hundred and ten thousand 
in connexion with this, | was also struck with another re-| six hundred and fifty-four tons. ‘* Thus, with a popula- 
mark of the honorable Senator, that a repeal of the tariff} tion of less than nine millions, in 1817, we had twenty 
laws would be accompanied by a rise in the price of all)}thousand four hundred and si ixty-eight tons less of coast 
urticles now protected. The conclusion from these two! ing tonnage than we had in 1829, with a population of up 
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wide of twelve millions; thus exhibiting. an increase of |sisted in turning these beneficial advantages to their pro- 
three and a half per cent. for thirteen years of the most|per account; and now the fruits of our labor are to be 
bounteous harvests that a nation ever enjoyed. The re-| wrested from us, to enrich a less favored region. Italy is 
turns for 1804, which was thirteen years prior to the |again invaded, and Brennus stands once more in the capi- 
anti-commercial system, gave three hundred and sixty- |tal, demanding for our ransom so many millions of dollars 
nine thousand eight hundred and seventy-three as the |—tossing, not a sword, but an act of Congress into the 
quantity of enrolled and licensed tonnage, against tive|scale. 1 appeal to the colleague of the honorable Sena- 
hundred and seventy-one thousand four hundred ony tor, to say if he will ratify this proceeding. To him I 
eight tons for 1816; thus exhibiting an increase, in thirteen | would say— quoting for my authority the most excellent 
years, of two hundred and one thousand five hundred and | of books, with which he is familiar——* thou shalt not covet 
eighty-six tons, equal to fifty-five per cent., as the result} ithy neighbor’s goods.” I appeal to the State of Rodney 
of the free t ade policy upon this interesting branch of| and of Bayard—to the land of Penn and of Franklin I would 
business, employing, as it does, directly and indirectly, ten | also appe al, but I am silenced b y a unanimous vote of her 
times as many persons as are benefited by the prohibitory | Legislature. Will the States of Clinton and of Tompkins, 
and taxing system.”’] And yet, sir, we are to be alarmed | of Hancock and of Adams—will New England ratify and 
at the idea of having ships without cargoes, and won to the} confirm this sentenc e of condemnation which has gone 
support of this system by the prospects of home markets. | forth against u And if they do, will the West, deeply 
1, for one, regard this American system as the deadly | involved, as Ly verily believe, in this common curse, keep 
upas, withering and blighting every thing that comes| off from the rescue? 
within its influence. After this, let not the name of Washington be invoked 
I have made good the proposition with which I set out, lin support of this policy. A majority of the Senate have 
that, by reason of this policy, while we sell cheap, we are resolved upon removing his venerate “d remains from their 
made to buy dear; that all classes of the community, ex-! resting place, to bury the m in the midnight gloom of some 
f sept the favored cl: Ass, are injuriously affected by it; that | subte rranean vault of this huge edifice. Let us the rather 
it is peculiarly destructive to the South, and is to it an un- | manife st our veneration for his memory, by following his 
mixed pill of bitterness. |precepts. Attend to his last bequest made to his coun- 
Sir, Lmight have saved myself the trouble of this in-| trymen: ‘* Harmony, and a liberal intercourse with all fo- 
ve stigation, if re spect for the honorable Senator from Ken-| reign nations, are recommended by humanity, policy, and 
tucky had not impelled me to the undertaking. The | interest—-that even our commerci: il policy should hold an 
Senator from New Jersey had left us no room to doubt| | equal and impartial hand, neither see king nor granting 
the end and object of this policy. His speech, delivered! exclusive preferences and favors——consulting the natural 
in 1824, and quoted by him during this debate, has strip-| course of things-~diflusing and diversifying, by gentle 
ped the subject of ali its disguises. He dwells on the | means, the streams of COMMERCE, and forcing nothing.” 
ruinous state of the foreign trade to the Northern States;| Why force any thing in sucha country? ¢ onsult the pages 
speaks of its unequal operation upon the Union; dwells, | of history, and tell me if ever a nation had made such rapid 
with marked emphasis, on the prosperous condition of] advanc 
the South; shows that while the Southern States export-| 
ed, in 1824, twenty-six million three hundred and twenty- 
seven thousand three hundred and seventy-cight dollars} 
worth of produce, the Eastern, Middle, and Wester 
States exported but thirteen million five hundred and | 
forty-seven thousand dollars worth; and estimates their! the country advane ing, ¥ ith rapid strides, to the consum- 
co nsumption beyond their imports at eleven million and | mation of its high destinies. Why then, Mr. President, 
‘ighty-one thousand two hundred and sixty dollars; and! force any thing? 
hen proceeds: “So that, under the present system, the| 1 shall not »j 
grain-growing States, consisting of at least two-thirds of| whom the Senator fi ym Kentucky has seen fit to assail. 
the population of the Union, are compelled to take of Eu-} His vindication has been sufficiently urged. I will con- 
ropean manufactures to the amount of twelve millions of| tent myself with redien on the opinion expressed by Mr. 
dollars, that six or seven States may have the privilege of] Jefferson, that the day on which he should quit the ‘Trea- 
sending remittances to pay for those manufactures, and| sury Department would be ‘‘a day of gloom to Ameri- 
selling their bills for the same at an extravagant advance,| ca.” Of Mr. Sarchet, it is, in some measure, my duty to 
in consequence of which the wealth of the grain-growing! speak. 


I was upon the committee to which was referred 
States is flowing, in a constant stream, to the States pro-| the memorial of 1 


es in refinement and wealth as this, before we re- 
sorted to political quackery, and administe red sickening 
|nostrums to force every thing. A wilderness reclaimed 
—a world filled and filling with inhabitants—the arts and 
sciences keeping equal pace with our advance in wealth 
and prosperity, all going on happily and harmoniously, and 





stop to pay any eulogium on Mr. Gallatin, 


blacksmiths during the last session; 





duci ing rice, cotton, and tobacco.” He then exclaims:| and I say, u hess ey that I have never seen a stran- 

‘How long are we to remain in this state of vassalage?| ger with ahaa I was more pleased. It is alleged that he 
Seg I § 

Hlow long ¢ can we remain so? How long will our patience] is a Guernsey man—an island lyi ng between France and 


endure? How long our means last? ‘Till we understand our England, the 
true interests,-rally our numbers, and count our votes.’’| ling. 
Can any man misunderstand this language’ Here js a for- 


inhabitants of which are famed for smug- 
And what charge is brought against him’? Why, 
sir, the grievous one that he has imported goods at as low 





mal declaration of war against Southern agriculture. Our] a duty as the law would allow, and that he has supported 
exports must be prohibited; the fertility ‘of our soil and| such construction of the law as would enable him to ac- 
our genial climate turned into a curse, with the view of|complish this object. Now, sir, for the life of me, I can 
wee back the stream which flowed from the North, to] not discover moral taint in this. Ey ery importer seeks to 
fertilize and enrich the South; and twelve millions, the] pay as little of duty as he honestly can; and in this they 
result of our industry, are clutched at and grasped by the] are met by the manufacturer, who is always anxious that 
Nor. (Mr. DICKERSON rose to explain. He said he] the highest possible duty shall be exacted on an article 
= omplained of the system which pee vailed, which en-| coming into confiict with his own fabrics. This is not | 
iched the South and impoveris hed the North.] Whats) s-| only charge which has, heretofore, been bi night against 
tem’ said Mr. T. Had we come here to invoke the | Mr. Sarchet. He was charged, in refere to his trade, 
lof Government? Had we, through it, levied exactions| with having come before Congress with dirt ls. { Mr. 
pon any part of the Union? Sir, we lived under the sys-| DICKERSON said that this allegation was n ide by Mr. 
co of nature; the Creator had given us a warm sun, a| Sarchet, in his memorial to Congress, and noi by others. 
enial climat e, anda prod ictive soil; and our system con-| Mr. HAYNE, by permission of Mr. T ‘ Di 
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from New Jersey was mistaken; the charge had been|under consideration, and now beg leave to report to the 
made by others, and Mr. Sarchet introduced the expres-| respective Houses: 
sion into the memorial by way of offset.] Sir, said Mr.| 1. That the committee have directed their chairman to 
T., his hands may have been hardened and stained by his! propose, at a proper time, by a joint resolution, an ad- 
trade, but he brought along with him an honest heart and |journment of the two Houses from the 21st to the 23d of 
a clear head; and the views which a blacksmith presented |the current month, out of respect to the memory of 
have not been answered, and never can be answered, sa-| George Washington, and in commemoration of the one 
tisfactorily. hundredth anniversary of his birthday. 

We have also heard something said of the issues from} 2. The committee were desirous that the day should be 
the Boston mint. Let those issues speak for themselves;|celebrated by an oration suitable to the occasion. ‘The 
they will pass current, because of their intrinsic value. Sir, |distinguished citizen who presides in the Supreme Court 
these are not the only rescripts against oppression and in-|of the United States appeared to the committee to be 
justice which have issued from the same mint. The time| eminently qualified to pronounce such an oration, and to 
was, when those rescripts were hailed from one end of|be peculiarly adapted to the service, from his known 
this continent to the other. And of late years, there was| friendship and intimacy with George Washington. Ac- 
presented to this House, from Boston, one of the ablest cordingly, a letter was addressed, by the direction of the 
arguments against this American system that this country | committee, to the Chief Justice, requesting him to assist 
has yet seen. It came, sir, from Fanueil Hall, an edifice jin the ceremonies of the day, by delivering an appropriate 
which should be preserved as a monument of by-gone | oration; to that letter he returned an answer. From this 
times, and nothing selfish, or merely sectional, should ever | correspondence (which accompanies the report) it will be 
enter there. In the names of the great actors of former seen that the Chief Justice, for reasons assigned by hin, 
times, under the roof of that very edifice, I invoke honor- | declined the task. 
able Senators to pause, long to pause ere they decide that; 3. The committee directed their chairman to request 
this grinding system shall receive no abatement. Its op-|the chaplains of the two Houses of Congress to perform 
pression, if that were the only circumstance, would be as divine service in the capitol on the 22d instant; the appli- 
nothing in comparison with the alienation of feeling which | cation has been made; and the chaplains have according]y 
it has produced. What can compensate for the loss of engaged to comply with the request. 
that affection on the part of even a single State in this; 4, and lastly. The committee resolved to recommend 
Union? Flatter not yourselves that this is, exclusively, a/to Congress to adopt the necessary measures to carry into 
South Carolina question. No, sir, itis a Southern question. effect the resolution which was passed by Congress on the 
Every State on the other side of the Potomac feels alike | 24th day of December, 1799, for the removal of the body 
interested in it; nor labor under the morbid apprehension of George Washington, and its interment in the capitol 
that to grant relief can produce the slightest tendency to at the city of Washington; and that the ceremony be per- 
disunion. Do you seek to give perpetuity to the Union, | formed on the 22d instant. In pursuance of this recom- 
practise not injustice; for, as certain as fate itself, they | mendation ofthe committee, the chairman will respectively 
who sow injustice will reap iniquity. I have been reared | Submit to the two Houses of Congress a resolution to carry 
in a reverential affection for the Union. My imagination it into effect. 
has led me to look into the distant future, and there to! All which is respectfully reported. 
contemplate the greatness of free America. I have be- H. CLAY, 
held her walking on the waves of the mighty deep, car-| Chairman of the committee of the Senate 
rying along with her tidings of great joy to distant nations. | : E PHILEMON THOMAS, 

I have seen her overturning the strong places of despot- Chairman of the committee of the House of Representatives 
ism, and restoring to man his long lost rights. Wo, wo! ; i oom 

betide that man who shall sow the seeds of disunion among’! Wasutneton, February 9, 1832. 

us! Better for him had he never been born. Ifhe call! gin: The Senate and House of Representatives of the 
upon the mountains to hide him—nay, if he bury himself! United States having appointed a joint committee, for the 
in the very centre of the earth, the indignation of man- | purpose of making arrangements for the celebration of 
kind will find him out, and blast him with its lightnings. [the centennial birthday of George Washington, the un- 

Again I call upon gentlemen deeply to pause. For one, ‘dersigned, chairmen of the commitees of the two Houses, 
lam ready to meet them on hberal terms; and, in my |haye been directed by the committees to request that you 
poor judgment, it is to the interest of the manufucturers | wi]], on the 22d instant deliver an oration, in commemora 
themselves that this question should now be settled. Let|tion of the great event. 
them remember the books of the sybil, and profit by the; ‘The considerations which have prompted the commit 
recollection. The South seeks to lay no rude or violent |tees to direct their attention to you, sir, thus to assist in 
hand on existing establishments, but it has a right to ex- |honoring the memory of the father of bis country, are ob 
pect an amelioration of its. burdens. The proposition of|yjous and peculiarly appropriate. And the undersigned 
the Senator from Kentucky yields nothing to her com-| unite, to the general wish, an expression of theirs, that it 
plaints. The taxes which he proposes to repeal have |may be agreeable to you to comply with the request which 
never been complained of, and have existed from the |they now have the honor to communicate. 
foundation of the Government. 1 hope, most sincerely, ” We have the honcr to be, with great respect, 

Mr. President, that this question will be adjusted, and, Your obedient servants, 
through that adjustment, peace and harmony be re stored | H. CLAY, 
to the Union. Chairman of the committee of the Senate. 
ae PHILEMON ‘THOMAS, 
Monpay, Fesrvany 13. | Chairman of the committee of the House of Representatives 
CENTENNIAL COMMEMORATION. The Hon. Joun MarsHart, 

Mr. CLAY, from the joint committee appointed on the | Chief Justice of the United States. 
subject, made the following report: 

The joint committee of the Senate and House of Re-| 
presentatives appointed to make arrangements for the} Genriemen: I have received your letter expressing 
purpose of celebrating the centennial birthday of George lyour wish, and that of the joint committee of the Senate 


: 1 . | . . . 99d 
Washington, have, according to order, had the subject |and House of Representatives, that 1 would, on the 22d 


Wasuineton, February 10, 1832. 
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instant, the centennial birthday of George Washington, 
deliver an oration in commemoration of that great event. 

I will not attempt to describe the impressions made on 
me by this flattering request, and the favorable opinion it 
implies. The addition of my exertions, feeble as they 
might be, to those of Congress, **in honoring the memory 
of the father of his country”—of the man whom language 
cannot exalt, would be an act on which I should long re- 
flect with just pride. Could I undertake to deliver a pub- 
lic address on any subject, all my feelings would impel me 
to comply with a request which does me so much honor, 
and is so grateful to my heart. But, in addition to the 
pressure of official duties, which occupy me entirely, and 
render it impracticable for me to devote so much time to 
the subject as its intrinsic importance and great interest 
in the estimation of all would require, I am physically un- 
able to perform the task I should assume. My voice has 
become so weak as to be almost inaudible, even in a room 
not unustully large. In the open air it could not be heard 
by those nearest me: I must, therefore, decline the honor 
proposed. 

My profound acknowledgments are due to you, gentle- 
men, and to the joint committee, for the selection you 
have made of the person to perform this interesting ser- 


vice, and I pray you to receive my warm and sincere thanks | 
for the flattering, may | add friendly, terms in which that} 


selection is communicated. 


With very great respect, I have the honor to be, gen-| 


tlemen, your obedient servant, 
J. MARSHALL. 
The Hon, Henry Cray, and 
The Hon. Pairemon Tuomas. 


The report having been read, Mr. CLAY moved that it 
be printed for the use of the Senate; which was agreed to. 

Mr. CLAY then said that it would be perceived that the 
committee had directed their chairman to submit a propo- 
sition for carrying into effect one object of the report; in 
pursuance of which, he now submitted a joint resolution for 
that purpose. He was aware that it could not, by the rules, 


be acted upon to-day without the unanimous consent of 


the Senate. But as it was one that it was important to be 
carried into effect immediately, he hoped there would be 
no objection on the part of any who might dissent from 
it to acting upon it at once, as, in case it should pass, there 
would be no time to be lost in making the requisite pre- 
parations for effecting the object; and even if the decision 
of the Senate should be adverse to it, it would be better for 
that decision to be made without delay. He then offered 
the following resolutions: 
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few words in relation to this subject. The situation in 
which he found himself placed in relation to this subject, 
}was not one of his own seeking, and was one which he 
was not desirous to occupy. Yet he did not feel at lib- 
erty, when he found his name placed on the committee, 
to decline the service assigned to him. The fact would 
be recollected by the Senate, that there were other Sena- 
tors who had been placed on the committee and declined 
serving, amongst them an honorable gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, who had been placed at the head of the committee. 
Their resignation had left him [Mr. C.] in his present 
position. He went on to say, that, as far back as the 
year 1799, there had been an application from Congress, 
made in the most deliberate and solemn manner, to the 
widow of General Washington, requesting permission to 
dispose of the remains of her revered husband in a public 
manner. She returned an answer giving consent that 
they should be disposed of as Congress might think pro- 
per. So the subject was left, and has so remained until 
this day. Unsuccessful efforts, it is true, had since 
been made, chiefly, if not altogether, in the other House, 
to carry into effect the resolution of 1799; and it was his 
opinion that the unredeemed pledge of Congress should be 
fulfilled; and no time could ever occur, at least during the 
present generation, more proper than the present to re- 
deem that pledge. The committee, said Mr. C.; do not 
and cannot doubt that the family of General Washington 
at Mount Vernon will be willing to yield their consent to 
the object of the resolution. He would beg leave to state, 
in addition, that those who were entrusted with the erec- 
|t'on of the capitol had already provided a vault, under the 
| centre of the rotundo, for this express purposes; not by au- 
thority, he believed, but upon their own suggestion and 
sense of propriety; and, if there was no objection in this or 
the other House, the committee would proceed to make, so 
far as devolved on them, the arrangements for the cere- 
mony. These, Mr. C, said, were all the remarks that the 
occasion seemed to require from him, and he would con- 
clude with expressing the hope that the Senate would adopt 
the resolution. 

Mr. FORSYTH said he should be compelled, by a sense 
of duty, and sacred respect for the memory of the illustri- 
ous man who was the subject of the resolution, to oppose 
its adoption. If there was any one subject in the world 
over which the wishes of the deceased should regulate 
the actions of the living, it was that which related to the 
disposition of their own remains. He had before him an 
expression of the last wishes of General Washington on 
the subject; and, notwithstanding what had been done by 
Congress, those wishes were, with him, sacred. [Here 








Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of Mr. F. read the clause in the will of General Wash- 


the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 


ington, in which he gives directions respecting the place 


the President of the Senate and Speaker of the House of|#¢ manner of his interment.) The will directed that, 


Representatives be hereby authorized to make application 
to John A. Washington, of Mount Vernon, for the body 
of George Washington, to be removed and deposited in 
the capitol, at Washington city, in conformity with the 
resolution of Congress of the 24th December, 1799; and 
that, if they obtain the requisite cousent to the removal 


thereof, they be further authorized to cause it to be re- 


moved and deposited in the capitol on the 22d day of 
February, 1832. 


Resolved, That the President of the Senate and Speaker 
of the House of Representatives be also authorized to pre- 


scribe the order of such ceremonies as they may deem 
suitable to the occasion of the interment of the body of 


George Washington, in the capitol, on the day above 
mentioned, and that the two Houses of Congress will at- 


tend and assist in the performance of those ceremonies. 


as the old vault was out of repair, a new one should be 
built, in which his remains, with those of his deceased 
relatives, then in the old vault, should be deposited; 
and gave it as his express desire, that his body might 
be interred without pomp or parade of any kind, and that 
no funeral oration should be pronounced over it. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, if he made the same interpreta- 
tion of the clause of the will of General Washington, just 
read by the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. ForsyT4, } as 
was given to it by that gentleman, he might concur 
with him in the conclusion that the wishes of the illus- 
trious deceased were adverse to the proceedings con- 
templated by the resolution; but he did not see that any 
such inference could be drawn from the clause quoted; it 
was but a common case to find such directions in the wills 
of distinguished persons for the disposition of their re- 


rhe resolutions were read the first time, and, no ebjec-| mains. If the will contained a provision that the remains 


tion being made thereto, they were read a second time. 


Mr. CLAY then said that it would seem proper, and 


should continue in the vault at Mount Vernon, the case 
would be altered; but, as the clause quoted only expressed 


the Senate would probably expect, that he should say aj the desire that the funeral should be without pomp or pa- 
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rade, he, [Mr. W.] did not view the subject in the light 
presented by the gentleman from Georgia. On the general 
question, as to the propriety of a removal of the body, every 
one had some opinion, not likely to be disturbed by that 
of others. Since, however, said Mr. W., the subject has 
been brought before us, and we are called upom to de- 
cide upon carrying into effect the resolution of 1799, it 
seemed to him that this was the most proper time to re- 
deem the pledge then given. It is a century since the 
birth of General Washington, and we shall have no op- 
portunity so appropriate as the present, of giving a de- 
gree of imposing solemnity to the proceedings. There was 
something also appropriate in this case, in executing the 
designs of the old Congress in the mode proposed, with- 
out form or parade, and in accordance with the wishes of 
the deceased, which met with his hearty concurrence. 
The religious services, also proposed, appeared peculiarly 
suited to the solemnity of the occasion. 

Mr. CLAY called for the reading of the letter of the 
late Mrs. Washington to Oongress, which, he said, 
would obviate the objections of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia; and the Secretary having read the letter, 

Mr. SPRAGUE said he was of opinion that the objection 
which had been urged against the removal of the remains 
of General Washington, by the gentleman from Georgia, 
was entitled to consideration. The feelings of the relatives 
should undoubtedly be consulted, and the claims of Virginia 
to the relics of her brighest ornament were also worthy 
of respect; but it should be remembered that he whose 
remains were now requested by Congress, was his coun- 
try’s benefactor; and the question should be considered in 
this light. The Senate should consider what would be 
most for the honor of the country and for their own ho- 
nor. It was not so much to honor the dead, as it was to 
show the gratitude of the living, that the present ceremo- 
ny was proposed. Sir, suid Mr. S., 1 never heard of the 
construction which the gentleman has given to the last 
will of General Washington at the time. The opinion then 
was that [the construction of General Washington’s wish 
should extend only to what properly belonged to the fu- 
neral ceremony, and not to the honor that the country 
might afterwards deem proper to show his memory. 

Mr. TAZEWELL decidedly opposed the adoption of 
the resolution. He began by expressing his regret 
that the subject should have been brought before the Se- 
nate in the form in which it was then presented. It was 
very obvious, he said, that whatsoever opinions were form- 
ed on that occasion, would be the result of feeling rather 
than of judgment; and he regretted that such a body as 
that should be called upon to act under such circumstances. 
He would, however, endeavor to express his opinions 
without reference to any of those motives which the sub- 
ject would naturally call into existence. He concurred 
entirely with the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. For- 
syru,] in the opinion that, if there was one subject as to 
which posterity was bound to respect the wishes of the 
dead, there was none more sacred than that of the dispo- 
sition of their mortal remains. The inquiry then became 
one of mere fact, with regard to the proper construction 
to be given to the will of the great man who was the sub- 
ject of the resolution. The language quoted by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia was plain and distinct, and admitted 
but of a literal construction. Shall we then, said he, per- 
plex ourselves in endeavoring to find out a meaning not 
plainly expressed’ No, sir! Let us endeavor to assume, 
so far asis possible, the purity and simplicity that constituted 
one of the most interesting traits in the character of the 
father of his country. The Senator from Maine tells us 
that this great man never meant to prohibit his country 
from doing honor to his memory. Sir, he judges of him 
as he would of ordinary men. Washington never did any 
act without weighing all its consequences. He knew he 
was about to die, and he had the best reasons to know the 
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sentiments of his countrymen in relation to his obsequies 
that must soon be performed. What then were his direc- 
tions? ** The old vault which contains the bones of my near 
and dear relatives is no longer fit forthe purpose. It is my 
will thata new one be erected; and, when it is erected, itis 
my will not only that my remains, but those of my deceased 
relatives, in the old vault, shall be there deposited; that, as 
we have lived happily together in this life, we may remain 
together in the tomb; and from whence my spirit may 
ascend to that heaven where I hope theirs have preceded 
me.” Can any man doubt that this was the proper con- 
struction of the clause quoted by the gentleman from 
Georgia’ We have been told of the pledge given by 
Congress, which we are now called upon to redeem. Sir, 
there are many pledges that we are equally called upon 
to redeem. ‘The old Congress decreed that an equestrian 
statue should be placed in the capitol; and when, in 1801, 
the resolution was called up, Congress refused to redeem 
that pledge, and for this reason—the memory of Washing- 
ton occupied a space not only in this country, but in the 
world, which could not be perpetuated by the tricks that 
belonged only to objects of earthly pride. In the days of 
barbarism and ignorance, when it was not possible to com- 
municate instruction to the heart of man, except through 
his eye, statues were erected to perpetuate the memory 
of those who were supposed to have been eminent for 
their virtues or their achievements; but, since the inven- 
tion of the art of printing has enabled us to carry to dis- 
tant generations ihe lesson taught by the life of Washing- 
ton, no statues are necessary to commemorate the virtues 
that are recorded on more imperishable materials. Whiy, 
then, reduce him to the level of ordinary men, by award 
ing to him those honors which have been bestowed alike 
on the worthy and unworthy? ‘This was the reason which 
induced the Congress of 1801 to refuse to redeem the 
pledge given when the equestrian statue was decreed. 
What is next to be considered? Washington died on the 
21st December, 1799, and ina very few days the resolu- 
tion was introduced and adopted—-that resolution which 
speaks of removing his remains from the tomb at Mount 
Vernon, and depositing them in the capitol of the United 
States. Need I suggest to the Senate that it was impos 
sible, in the nature of things, for the Congress who passed 
that resolution to be informed of the request contained in 
the will which had just been read. Those who adopted 
the resolution, were even then aware of the impossibility of 
carrying it into effect without the consent of Mrs. Wash 
ington; and acting under the fervor of excited feelings, 
they did that which I hope never will again be done by a 
Congress of the United States, made this application to 
the afflicted widow, whose husband had died but the day 
before. He wished that this application had never been 
made. The answer of Mrs. Washington did her great 
|honor; but it was not likely that she was then acquainted 
| with the wishes of her husband; for the application was mad: 
lin so short atime after his decease, that it was not likely 
‘that such a widow would have been prying into his will to 
| become acquainted with its contents. 

After some further remarks, Mr. T. said that, many 
| years after this application of Congress, an application 0! 
the same nature had been made by the State of Virginia to 
ithe late Judge Washington, then the proprietor of Mount 
| Vernon; and what was his answer? ‘* It was impossible 
lfor him to consent to the removal, unless the remains of 
lone of those dear relations accompanied the body!” Isit 
| possible, said Mr. T., that the committee could have known 
of this? Are the remains of the husband to be removed 
'from the side of his wife? In their lives they lived happily 
together, and I never will consent to divide them in death. 
But let us, said Mr. 'T., look at this matter as statesmen, 
and see if it will be wise and prudent to carry into effect 
the plan recommended by the committee. As amiatter 0! 
feeling, I will not adopt it; and asa matter of propricty, 
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you all know the wishes on the subject of the great man 
whose memory you think to honor by vain and empty pa- 
rade. There was another view of the subject. Every 
age and clime produced great men; and the last great man, 
in the opinion of the age, is the greatest. Sir, ten years 
will hardly pass by, and you will find that some great man 
is also worthy of a tomb in your splendid dome; a few 
years more and another great man will be deemed worthy 
of a place by his side. Will you inake the odious distinc- 
tion between the elder Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and 
James Monroe, and decree to one a national tomb, passing 
by the others? Once ¢ommence, and you will continue to 
fill the capitol with all the cemeteries it is capable of hold- 
ing, until the bones of Washington will moulder by the 
side of some--I hope not worthless President. Once com- 
mence this Romish rite, and you will canonize as many 
patriots as there are saints in the Romish calendar, and 
associate Washington with any patrioét whom party may 
blindly elevate. No good could ever come by disturbing 
the remains of the dead. Washington reposed peacefully 
by the side of his relatives, in the family sepulchre, and 
his monument would endure to the last posterity in the 
history of his country. Mr. T. said he felt more than 
ordinary on this occasion. Virginia was the country where 
Washington was born—-Virginia was his living place and 
his burial place. Think you, said he, that she will con- 
sent to the violation of the tomb of her dearest child? 
What right have you, if you will not imitate the simplicity 
and purity of Washington, to rob us of his mortal remains? 
Will the proprietor of Mount Vernon, think you, consent 
to outrage the feelings of a whole State? Rely upon it, 
he will not. Whether, said Mr. T., we regard the pro- 
ceeding as a matter of feeling; whether we regard it as a 
matter of propriety; and whether we regard it asa matter 
of delicacy, we ought not to consent to adopt it. Mr. T. 
concluded by saying that he estimated highly the feelings 
of those gentlemen who were in favor of the resolution; 
but, with the opinions he entertained, he could not concur 
with them in voting for its adoption. 

Mr. TYLER rose simply to announce his entire concur- 
rence with the sentiments expressed by his honorable col- 
league. He saw no good likely to grow out of the measure 
under consideration. He saw no great and paramount 
obligation on Congress to carry the resolution of 1799 into 
effect; and he could not believe that, by the adoption of 
the resolution, they could elevate higber the fame of the 
great man who was alike the object of veneration to all. 
He cid not believe it was necessary, in order to testify 
their respect for his memory, or gratitude for the services 
he had rendered his country. Why then this procedure? 
rhink you he will rest more securely under the dome of 
the capitol, than in the family vault at Mount Vernon? 
Let the great dead sleep the sleep of death in his own 
country. Let him continue to repose by the side of his 
nearest and dearest relatives. Bear not his bones from 
the tomb to be exhibited as a spectacle toa gaping crowd, 
and realize the very consequences anticipated by my 
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Mr. B. here read the clause of General Washington’s 
will, cited by Mr. Forsyru, and the letter of Mrs. Wash- 
ington to the old Congress, and proceeded to show from 
these documents that the views taken by the opponents 
of the resolution were. not warranted by them. General 
W. could not, at the time of making his will, have antici- 
pated the intentions of Congress; and Mrs. Washington, 
who best knew his feelings and opinions on all subjects, 
saw no objection to granting the request made by the old 
Congress. They ran no hazard, then, of trampling upon 
any feelings of delicacy, by redeeming the solemn pledge 
of Congress. He begged leave to explain what he under- 
stood was intended to be produced by the resolution. He 
would not say the measure contemplated was intended to 
advance the fame of General Washington, either in a mi- 
litary or civil point of view; but there was something 
more important intended, and this wasa nation’s gratitude— 
the gratitude of a republic—to save which, he was mainly 
instrumental. Nay, more; there was yet a higher consi- 
deration, and this was to exhibit to the world the bright 
example of Washington’s life, which had beer assigned to 
history’s brightest pages, &c. Was there not something 
due to public feeling on this occasion? Would no benefits 
result from carrying back these feelings to the interesting 
time which made us a nation? It was not for the sake of 
the illustrious dead, but for the sake of the living, that he 
was anxious for the adoption of the resolution; it was for 
the purpose of displaying in full relief the virtues of the 
great benefactor of his country, that made him anxiously 
wish for the ceremonies to be performed. Mr. B. defend- 
ed the former Congress from the charge of having acted 
inconsiderately in making the application to the afflicted 
widow. For himself, he was satisfied that, although the 
application was made under the impulse of feeling, it was 
not made without consideration. The widow was in a 
state of deep affliction; but yet was there no consolation, 
was there nothing left her but despair? Was there no 
power to intermingle with the heart-rending throbs that 
agitated her bosom some little spice of consolation? And 
what consolation, he asked, was better than this evidence 
of the sympathy and respect of a whole nation. So far 
from there being any indelicacy in the act, it was one most 
calculated to attest the extent of a nation’s sorrow and a 
nation’s gratitude. 1 

The committee spoke not of separating the remains of 
the husband from those of the wife. Not a member of 
them even dreamed of it—there was not one of them so 
dead to the inward feelings of the heart as not to respect 
the sacredness of the union. After some further argu- 
ments in favor of the resolution from Mr. B., at considera- 
ble length, 

Mr. HOLMES observed, that when Alexander the 
Great demanded of the Scythians when they would give 
him battle, their reply was, ‘* when you come to the graves 
of our fathers.” The sentiment was a noble one. All 
nations had cherished the highest reverence for the tombs 
of the dead. Ought we not, then, said Mr. H., to pay the 








colleague. Mr. T. said he would not trespass further on} highest possible respect to the memory of him whom we 


the attention of the Senate. 


solution. 


His only object was to} 
express his entire concurrence with the opinion of his! 
colleague, and his determination to vote against the re- | 


emphatically called the father of his country’? Mr. H. 
thought he saw, in this discussion, a noble struggle be- 
tween the State of Virginia and the United States. The 


| spectacle was a noble one, and one worthy of the Ameri- 
Mr. BIBB said, if his feelings were not counteracted | 


can people; each striving for the remains of that man who 




























































































































































































































































































































































































by higher considerations, he should be content to give a | was ‘‘first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
silent vote on the resolution; but on that occasion he only |his countrymen.” There was one sentiment which had 
asked of his countrymen, as lovers of the illustrious sub-| rather created a shock to his feelings. It was that the 
ject of the present discussion, to hear the motives which | consent of the widow to the removal of the remains of her 
inclined him not only to adopt but to be anxious for the | husband had been obtained at a time when she was not 
adoption of the resolution. He should not reason on this | perfectly herself. He was inclined to think, that if her 
case as reasoning upon the life and character of an ordi-| feelings had been the sole influence of her conduct, a 
nary man. It was because Washington was the most ex-| result would have been produced adverse to the applica- 
traordinary of all extraordinary men, that he advocated !tion. Sir, we all know how powerful is the feeling under 
the course of proceeding recommended by the committee. | such circumstances; how we long to cast one last look, ere 
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we consign the remains of those we love to the silent tomb. Washington for the remains of his illustrious relative, no 
It was at such a moment that the consent of the widow was | objection of the kind, so eloquently and feelingly set forth 
asked; and we have every reason to believe that she wascon-|by the Senator from Virginia, had been made by him. 
vineed of its propriety when she granted the request. Mr.|Mr. C. went on to observe that he fully concurred in 
H. regretted the opposition of the Senators from Virginia. |the sentiments which had been so feelingly and so forcibly 
He hoped they would yield, and admit the claim of the |expressed by his honorable colleague; and he would state 
United States to be stronger than theirs. He would not|for the information of the Senate, that the draughtsman 
speak of the great moral effect to be produced by the |of the present resolution had consulted the records of the 
adoption of the plan recommended by the committee. |transaction of 1799, in order that it might be so worded, 
We will remember and strive to imitate his virtues, by |that, while national gratitude was testified, private feeling 
having him placed before us. When we look on his re-|should be respected. He thought that if the desire ex- 
mains, we shall refiect on his admonitions, and be called |isted to remove the body of Mrs. Washington with that 
back to our duty when we are wandering from the paths |of her husband, that the presiding officers of the two 
of his precepts. Houses could take the measures necessary to carry such 
Mr. FORSYTH said that the vote he should give had | purpose into effect; and the resolution had been so draught- 
no relation to the character of the deceased; that charac-|ed as to leave to them this discretionary power. It had 
ter was beyond the reach of any action of Congress. On |been argued that the clause of General Washington’s will, 
the general question of erecting monuments to the me- | which was first read by the Senator from Georgia, was 
mory of the departed great, he had one observation to | written by the illustrious deceased, with the express inten. 
make. They were marks, not of national gratitude, but | ition of preventing any such public homage being paid to 
of pride: the grief has passed away, and there remains ‘his remains as was now contemplated. ‘This reasoning 
but the ostentation of it. We have a right to be proud of ‘appeared to him [Mr. €.} extremely inconclusive ; indeed, 
our Washington; and, when foreigners inquire of us, jit was contrary to all we know of the severe simplicity of 
where is his monument’?—our answer is, in our hearts. | Washington’s character, to suppose that the idea ever oc 
Sir, my feelings on this subject are the result of deep, all-| curred to him that the people of the United States would 
pervading, overwhelming gratitude to the great bene-|interest themselves about the disposal of his remains. Mr. 
factor of our country; his wishes are my law: ‘I find them |C. said that one of the principal reasons, or at least a 
here recorded, and I can act no otherwise than in accord- | powerful one, which would influence his vote upon this 
ance with them. Honorable Senators, however, seemed | question, was the fact that the vault at Mount Vernon, 
to think that those wishes were not fairly expressed, and, |from its situation, within one hundred yards of the Poto 
if the deceased had been aware of the intentions of Con-|mac, was nightly exposed to be entered and robbed | by 


gress, his directions would have been different. Sir, the |any three persons disposed to commit the crime. It had 
language is as plain as. it can be made: the wish was|been intimated that such an attempt was designed to be 
clearly expressed, and all its consequences must have |made by some foreigners, with a view to carry the remains 
been in the mind of the illustrious dead at the time. It|to Europe, for he knew not what purpose. Who could 
has been well said that Washington was an extraordinary | wish the bones of the father of his country to be venerat 


man. He thought not, he felt not, he acted not, as ordi-| ed as relics, or exposed as a show in foreign climes? No! 
nary men; and were he asked if this wish was in accord-| This magnificent capitol was their proper sepulehre. If 
ance with the whole tenor of his life, he would say it was|a member of either House were to die, a public funeral 
in perfect keeping with it. Sir, he was an extraordinary | would be granted—a marble monument would be erected 
man, and the brightest trait in his character was its sim- | over his grave; and can we, dare we, said Mr. C., refuse 
plicity. Though often placed, by circumstances, in oc-|to the founder of this republic an honor, a token of re- 
casions of ostentation, he always shrunk from them, and | spect, which we should grant to one of our own —, Py 
his greatest desire was to return to the quiet of private should be ashamed to go home to my constituents, and 
life. fis last act was perfe ctly consistent with every /8" ive them such an account of my stewar dship } in this mat 
previous act of his life; he looked not on this world,|ter. ‘The Senate had been told that the State of Virgini: 
but to the one in which he was about to enter. Gentle-| had prior claims. No man more respected the claim of 
men speak of his thoughts, of what his directions might that State than himself, when he was well assured th: 
have been had he anticipated the intentions of Congress. |they were the claims of the State in its corporate capac ty. 
Sir, his last directions were: Make no ostentatious cele-| No such claim had been made; and he was certain that if it 
bration of my obsequies: suffer no funeral orations to be| had been, Virginia was too generous not to withdraw them 
pronounced over my tomb. Do not these directions, then, lin hebalf of the common country of the whole Union 
go to say: suffer—no, I will not say violation—but suffer| The Senator from Virginia had expressed an apprelen 
no disturbance of the tomb where my body takes its last} sion that other Presidents would be laid by the side of 
rest. | Wasl lington—that other men would, by our successors, 
Mr. DICKERSON said that it was unfortunate that the|be as much adored as we now adore W ashington, and no 
subject should be discussed, but it could not be avoided. | | discriminations would be made between him and then 
He hoped gentlemen would consent to postpone the fur-| Mr. C. did not antic ipate such result, although he ken 
ther consideration until to-morrow, that time might be|too well that the last great man was always considered 
given to the members for reflection. \the greatest; and the di isposition of the people was to 
Mr. CLAY said, the relation in which he stood to the} make idols of their favorites; but he would himself dis 
committec, called upon him to say a few words) by way |criminwe betwen Washington and any man who had lived, 
of explanation, and they should ‘be but few. He had| | from Adam down; and he was w illing ‘to trust to his succ 
sympathi ze d w = the fe elings te ‘stified by the Senator | sors for the continuance of that veneration of Washington’s 
from Virginia, [Mr. Tazewrtz.} He had respected the | |character which would forever place him incomp! bly 
warmth and the al quence with w which that gentleman had | | hi igher in their estimation than any other man who had 
expressed! those feelings. He did not wish, any more|as yet risen among them. But should it please the Al 
than that gentleman, to separate in death those who had, jmighty to bestow upon the country the blessing of anothe: 
during life, enjoyed undivided happiness; but, at the | Washington, he could not, for one, wish that the san 
same time, he considered that, on so delicate a subject, | honors now proposed should be withheld from him. Mr 
the family of the deceased were much better qualified to! C. said he had not ae on rising, to say thus much, 
decide than himself, or even the honorable Senator from/|and he would conclude, | vy expressing he hope that 
Virginia. When the application was made to Judge|Senators from Virginia would waive. their objection 
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the resolution, and that its adoption might meet with the /358,181 bushels of corn, mostly sent from North Carolina 


































































general concurrence of the Senate. and the ports of the Chesapeake to Rhode Island alone, in 
The question being put, the resolution was adopted by | one year, is near one-half of all the corn shipped from the 
the following vote: |whole of the United States to all the world besides, in- 


YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Bibb, Clay, Clayton, Dickerson, | cluding the great corn markets so triumphantly named by 
Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Holmes, | that Senator, viz. Great Britain, West Indies, and South 
Johnston, Kane, Knight, Moore, Naudain, Poindexter,) America. And I assure you, sir, that Rhode Island re- 
Sprague, Tipton, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster, Wil-|ceives but a small proportion of the quantity shipped coast- 
kins. —29. | wise, to feed manufacturers and others sustained by that 

NAYS.-—Messrs. Buckner, Dallas, Forsyth, Grundy, | branch of industry. Sir, the corn growers will not consi- 
Hayne, Hill, King, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Smith, Taze-/der the home market ‘contemptible;” they will not be- 





well, Troup, Tyler, White. —15. | lieve it a ** delusion,” when they feel the noun substantive 
|in their pockets. No, sir, they will pronounce the ‘* de- 
Teavesd, Paweeisy 14, |lusion” to rest elsewhere. . 
: | ir, the Senator said, and said truly, that for many years 
THE TARIFF. : fe. 


| flour and corn had been shipped to the East from the grain- 
The Senate resumed the consideration of Mr. Crax’s| growing States. It is true they did so; and what became 
resolution respecting the tariff. of it? Was it consumed there’? No, sir, the greater part 
Mr. TYLER again rose, and, in a speech of about an/ was by them carried tothe armies of Europe: the Eastern 
hour and a half, concluded his argument against the reso-| people were the carriers; and, as long as they could live 
lution, [as given above.] He was followed by by that trade, they continued it: that business having fail- 
Mr. KNIGHT, of Rhode Island, who addressed the Sen-| ed by the peace of Europe, they were compelled to turn 
ate as follows: their attention to other pursuits. They sought out new : 
Mr. President: It is not my intention to detain the Sen-|inventions. Congress pointed the way, and happily for 
ate long ona subject that has been so fully investigated | our country, our whole country, they commenced manu- 
by genius, and enforced by the power of eloquence; but|factures. Not so fortunate for the individuals who em- 
only to state a few facts that appear not to be rightly un-| barked in it; for, like all other pioneers, they did not grow 
derstood here. | rich, but, at much cost and great labor, have cleared many 
Sir, [am no painter; [ draw no pictures to ravish the of the obstructions that obscured the path, for the benefit 
eye; neither do I possess the gift of poetry or eloquence | of those who will succeed them. Sir, it is the opinion of 
to amuse the fancy, enchant the ear, or beguile the under-| many well informed men, that the introduction of the ma- 
standing; none of these are mine. [ am, sir, an unambi-| nufacture of cotton in the United States has not only be- 
tious cultivator of the soil, disposed reasonably and ra-|nefited us ina political view, by making us independent 
tionally to encourage and promote the mechanic arts and| of other nations for coarse and necessary fabrics, but is of 
manufactures, and to aid the whole industry and happi-| great benefit to the grower of cotton; that it has greatly 
ness of our common country; more than this is not my in-| expanded the use and consumption of that article; and, by 
tention. And if gentlemen will leave the elevated region | creating another market, and increasing the number of pur- 
of fancy, and come down and dwell in the sphere of us| chasers, competition has increased, and facilities been given 
humble working men, lt will endeavor to show that Earl|to the producer in the sale of his cotton. It is a fact, ad- 
Grey is not the only distinguished orator that sees visious;* | mitted by every body, that a ready and promptsale of any 
and that all the poverty and distress so feelingly depicted | article depends on the demand for it, and the number of 
by Senators on this floor, is not to be attributed to the| purchasers in the market. If you wish to sell your farm 
encouragement of the industry and manufactures of our} or plantation, and there is but one purchaser, you must 
country. sell at his price and at his time; but if there are three 
Sir, when the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Ty1eR]}| purchasers, you will obtain a fair price, and at your own 
read the letter from his friend who had found a new mar-|time. This competition of purchasers is now manifest in 
ket for his corn at the Yankee factory, | thought the Sena-| the cities of Charleston, New Orleans, and other Southern 
tor himself, in spite of his prejudices, had almost become} markets, inregardta cotton. Go into those markets, and 
a proselyte to the true faith; and that he would arrive at| you there meet the Englishman, Frenchman, and Ameri- 
the conclusion that it was better to purchase our neces-| can, competing with each other in the purchase of cotton, 
saries of life, and ** notions” of our neighbors, and pay for| expediting the sales, and adding facilities to the trade. 
them in the productions of our own soil and industry, than} Can it then be said that no benefit is derived tothe grow- 
run to a foreign store and pay money and the same price. | er of cotton by manufacturing it in this country? It seems 
Although le seemed for a while to falter, yet the spectre| to me it will not be denied. 
tariff, urging him on, still haunted his imagination, and ap-| Sir, our market is now open to Great Britain for all the 
peared more terrible to his fancy than the witch of Endor| finer cotton fabrics, which she will continue to supply as 
to the peace of the departed spirit of Samuel. she always has done not only cottons; but, every thing ma- 
Althougn his friend and neighbor had discovered that a| nufactured by her. Notwithstanding she takes all the 
new market for his productions had been created by the| cotton she needs, we still have to pay her a balance in 
encouragement of manufactures, the honorable Senator| money. Sir, the very knives on our desks, stamped with 
did not so understand it. He seemed to consider it as a/ the name of the makers, (Rogers & Son, ) and inscribed on 
mere chimera of his friend, and had no existence in fact, | the blade, ‘‘ manufactured for the Congress of the United 
or, ifit had, was of very limited extent, and too “ contempt-| States,” cost many bales of cotton; and when we consider 
ible” for consideration. However small or **contempti-| the quantity and variety of articles used and consumed by 
ble” it may appear to that honorable Senator, the grow-| us, and manufactured by her, we need not be under any 
ers of corn will deem itotherwise. ‘Those who grow corn) fear that Great Britain cannot pay for the cotton she pur- ; 
will turn to the statistics of the country, and there see that | chases, unless we take coarse cottons manufactured by her a 
eee ee also. No, sir, she will always pay as long as you will sup- 
Ps. yp years ago, Earl Grey, aftera hard day's study, raising his| nly her with cotton. The premium now given for bills 
Jes trom the book, was struck with the vision of a head, He looked = - : 
around the room for Uae cause, but in vain. It was considered a mere | OF London indicates no alarm on that point. 3 ' 
oe from a disordered stare of the stomach, brought on by} Sir, if all the taxes that dwell in the imaginations of gen- 
imagination, ere oceasiodally Dake ee te mnt Gitar tee wlohe tlemen, are paid by the American people in reality ri will 
they see in every evil the tariff say that, instead of our being free from exactions, we are 
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most cruelly pgnened: 
by honorable gentlemen is truly appalling, yet, if they are 
right in their premises, the one half is not told. Sir, it 
has been asserted here, that the bounty to manufacturers 
of cotton goods alone is nearly nine millions of dollars; 
yet nobody sees it, nobody feels it, tnd nobody knows it; 
and, if it had not been gravely stated on the floor of Con- | 
gress, there is not a man in the Union, out of C ongress, 
would believe it. But, having been asserted here, it has | 
become necessary to notice it. 
Sir, with all the rhetoric and arithmetic of honorable 
gentlemen, they will be much troubled to make a plain | 
man understand that, when he purchases a yard of cotton | 
cloth for seven cents, he pays a tax of eight cents into the | 
treasury of the Union, ora like sum, in the form of bounty, | 
to the manufacturer. You may show it by figures and | 
prove it by ar gument; but, sir, he still will doubt, and will | 
be apt to believe it is only a vision of those that assert it. 
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Although the pi cture penne Tae to our exports, ‘they have increased; to our im- 


ports, they have not diminished: surely the tariff cannot 
be the cause why our own navigation has not had its full 
share of the business of our country. 

Were we to view the prosperity and the accumulating 
'wealth of the cotton planter for many years, could we not 
see some of those merchants, lured by the golden promise 


‘from their precarious and uncertain navigation, to the 


of 
not find some of them voluntaril, 


more sure and productive employment of a grower 
cotton? Should we 


| participating in the golden harvest so bountifully showered 


on that portion of the agriculture of our country’? I do 
{not know the fact, but gentlemen who do know, by look- 
jing among their friends and acquaintance, may recognise 
some who were formerly merchants, now planters. 

Sir, may we not find another reason for the decrease of 
our forei ‘ign tonnage, Were we to consider that, during the 
long conflict of the E suropean’ Powers, we were the car 


It is said two hundred thousand bales of cotton Tiers not only of our own productions, but much of theirs 
were manufactured in the United States the last year; and | ‘also; and, at the general pacification, when all Europ: 
that two hundred and fifty thousand will be manufactured | resumed their proportion of the navigation, was it not a 
the present year; but take two hundred thousand as the | conse quence that the redundancy of tonnage which we 





basis of calculation. Cotton is protected by aduty of three 
cents per pound; estimating it at three hundred pounds | 
per bale, the protection on the two hundred thousand bale as | 
amounts to one million cight hundred thousand dollars. 
Now, sir, if the reasoning of gentlemen is correct, th: it | 
every thing protected by the tariff is a tax on the consu-| 
mer, then this sum of one million eight hundred thousand | 
dollars should be set down as taxes paid by the consumer, 
for the benefit of the cotton grower. Will gentle men ad- | 


jthe “n possessed should be lopped off and reduced to a fair 
proportion with the other nations of the earth’ Sir, it 
seems to me that here we discover one cause for a reduc 


ltion of the tonnage engaged in foreign trade. 


Sir, can we not discover another cause for the dec me 
lof the tonnage of Charleston, in the fact that the great cit) 
lof New York presents such inducements and facilities to 
commerce, that it constantly and manifestly taxes all th: 
|other cities on the Atlantic to its prospe rity? And is not 


mit that the grower of cotton receives one million eight | the gain of that city a partial loss to C harleston? 


hundred thousand dollars bounty on every two hundred 
bales of cotton grown by them? The y must admit it, upon 
their own principle of reasoning. It will not do to say 
that one duty set down in the tariff is a tax on thé consu- 
mer, and that another, under like circumstances, in the 
same tariff, is no tax atall. Sir, take the corn, flour, hams, 
and other articles carried to the manufacturing districts, 
and consumed there, and, estimating the protecting du- 
ties as a tax on the consumer, it will amount to a large 
sum, and these should all be taken into the account if gen- 
tlemen are right in their argument. It does seem to me 
there is great error in the doctrine advanced here; and 
the mere statemment of the fact shows the fallacy of the 
argument so strenuously persisted in, and urged with so 
much eloquence. 

Sir, intending to pass over this part of the subject forthe 
present, I will only say that the consumer now receives 
coarse cottons, such as are now made in this country, and 
such as we are prepared to make, at as low a price as they 
can be imported at, free of duty, taking into consideration 
the quality as well as price, and estimating a fair and just 
profit for the manufacturer, adding the freight, commission, 
and charges usually paid by those concerned in the trade. 
But, before I proceed any further, I will, for a few mo- 
ments, glance at the navigating interest of the country, 
and endeavor to ascertain the cause of the sale of the last 
ship in foreign trade in Charleston, stated by the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

We have had portrayed a lamentable picture of the con- 
dition of the commerce and navigation of one of the prin- 
cipal cities in the Southern States. Of merchants bank- 
rupt, others ati iven from their business to other pursuits; 
navigation destroyed; shi p yards depopulated; and a ge- 
neral de pression of the whole countr *"y; and all this is 
attributed to the tariff. Yes, sir, the tariff is ~ fell de- 
stroyer that stalks over the land, and blights the fairest por- 
tion of this once happy country. ire these things so? 
Do not the brilliant and vivid imaginations of gentleme | 
overlook the true cause of the decline of the nay igating 
interest in thatsection of country Can it not be traced | 
to other causes than this patient and abused tariff? Sir, 


| productions, 


Sir, there is another cause in my mind. It has been th 
policy of this nation to permit the tonnage of other na 
tions to share in all the facilities of trade given to our own, 
inviting competition with the world in carrying our pro 
ductions to market; and such has been the’ e fre et of this 
competition between the foreigner and the American, in 
the reduction of freights, that no person can compete with 
the foreign tonnage unless he sails his own ship, and com 
mands and superintends, in person, the whole concern 
Sir, the tonnage in foreign trade is gradually changing 
owners; itis now concentrating into the hands of the har dy 
sons of Neptune, who mount old ocean’s wave, and do not 
fatten on Tokay, Burgundy, or Champagne. ‘These ar 
becoming the ship owners now, and these are the me! 
who manfully contend for the prize with foreign tonnage 
even against domestic prejudice. 

None othercan successfully compete with the foreign ton 
nage but those who work themselves, and practise the great 
est economy in every part of their business. Sir, it is not 
possible for a merchant, sitting in his counting room, 
compete with the foreign tonna age having the same facili 
ties ‘that he has in every part of the business. No, 
another class of men must do it, if it is done, and the y are 
now on the full tide of experiment, and I hope and trust 
they will succeed. 

Sir, may we not find another cause for the de cline of 
the navigation in the late arrangement in regard to the 
West India trade? For the purpose of showing how the na- 
vigation of the country has been affected by that _arrange- 
ment, I will read an extract of a letter, received a few 
days past, from one of the most experienced and intelli- 
ge nt commercial houses in the country. It was commu- 
nicated to me for the purpose of showing the price of salt 
in Turk’s Island for several years up to November or the 
first of December last; but the part of the letter I sha I 
re ad, i is age to the operations of trade, more than th: 
|price of salt. I will read the extract: 

‘« The last voyage was undertaken and performe: 


to 


} 
il 
sir, 


Lunder 


the recent arrangement made by Mr. McLane with the 


of our 


British Government, and a cargo taken on board, ; 
a ful 


deemed by us sufficient to purchase 
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cargo of salt of ten thousand bushels; 1 we were, low ever, 
extremely disappointed at the result of the voyage. In- 


stead of the outward cargo bringing four or five hundred| at the other islands, to whom we shipped our goods, and 
dollars more than the full cargo of salt would cost, it} they sold them, and had the profits and commission for 
brought only enough to purchase about eight thousand] transacting the business; that such was the situation of the 
bushels. Indeed, if we had not put on board some money | British colonies, that British ships could load in England, 
ourselves, and the captain been enabled to borrow more of| come to this country, here take a cargo for the West In- 
a passenger, he must have drawn on us for a considerable dies, there take a cargo of sugar or other productions, 
part of his cargo, or the voyage been almost entirely broken| and return home; making three freights in one voyage. 
up. This disastrous state of trade, as it regards the sale| At the same time, our trade must, from the nature of 
of our own productions, as we are informed, grows out/things, be confined to the direct trade. I have seen 
of peculiar advantages in the duties which the British| nothing since to alter the opinion then expressed, and the 
bottoms, sailing from British colonial ports, enjoy over| letter just read goes to confirm it. 
ours trading to those islands. We annex a statement] Sir, if we have not largely increased the consumption 
of the principal items of our cargo, to show the reason! in the British West Indies by the arrangement, we have 
why the British bottom has the advantage of ours. been great losers by the bargain. Whether the West 
We shipped corn, in bags of two bushels each, cost $1 55] Indian eats more now than he did before, I do not know. 
Duty at Turk’s Island, 20 cents per bushel, - 40|T believe they were never in the habit of saetie or allow- 
a ancing themselves in that particular. I believe that much 


1-95| of their food was obtained from the United States then as 
Sold the same at - - - - 1 50} well as now. 


route, ‘and, if any extra cost ¥ was a added, i it was not t paid 
by us; that our citizens were concerned in trading-houses 


———| Sir, agentleman of my acquaintance, who commands his 
- - - - 45| own ship, and has, for a number of years, been engaged in 
— carrying cotton from Charleston to Great Britain, told me it 


Loss per bag, 








We shipped lumber, which cost per M. - - $13 25! wasa very hard and laborious business—the competition 
Duty on do. at T. 1. . - - - - 64 | with foreigners was as much as he could stand, before the 
———| late arrangement; and, by that arrangement, it was con- 

19 71} sidered facilities were given to the British; and he now 


Loss in measure 5 per cent. (the lumber had 
been surveyed here, and all proper allowances 
made) on sale $16, - - - 


| doubted whether he should be able to continue in the 
trade much longer. Sir, 1 know the man—he can com- 
2 . 80} pete with the British, if any man can; and when he sur- 
ae renders, I shall consider the business as lost to us: there 
20 51) is a larger proportion of foreigners entering the port of 
Sold the same at - : - - 16 00] Charleston than any other. In 1829, the American ton- 
-| nage entered there amounted to 27,696.tons, and foreign 
Loss per M. - . - . 4 51|tonnage to 24,473 tons. ‘The proportion of foreign ton- 
nage entering the port of Savannah was about sixty-six 
per cent., and other ports where cotton is shipped, in- 
- : - 1 00}cluding those of the Mississippi, about fifty per cent., 
~| compared with the American. Here, sir, we can see one 
7 25} great cause of the destruction of the navigation of South 
Sold the same at - - - . 7 00| Carolina. Sir, the owners foresaw the consequences that 
—_——| would result to the navigating interest by the late arrange- 
- 25| ment; they knew they had been driven from the Euro- 
===] pean trade by the Europeans themselves, and by the skill 
“The British bottom, taking the above articles from Nova] and enterprise of those who navigate their own ships, and 
Scotia, would be admitted, as we understand, duty free,}so bravely compete with the world. Sir, the ship owner 
and, possessing the same advantages as our own bottoms} of Charleston, not able to stand this competition, had no 
in our own ports on the return voyage, would make aj other resource but to sell his ship and become a grower 
saving business, while ours would lose money.” of cotton or a shipper of goods, to be carried by others 
Sir, the contest between this Government and that of} who can afford freight at a less price than himself. 
Great Britain was not only in regard to the consumption Sir, the merchants of this country are the most saga- 
of our productions, but also who should carry them to} cious men of the nation; they discover their own iiterest 
market. The British West Indian consumed as much of} as readily, and pursue it as keenly, as any other; and 
our flour, rice, and other productions, before the arrange-| when they know a particular trade is unprofitable, they 
ment, as he does now: we carried them to the other} abandon it, and pursue some other—thcy never stand 
islands of the West Indies, and from thence they were] idle; hence, the last ship in foreign trade was sold under 
taken to the English islands by others; we had as good aj the hammer to close the concern; she has now changed 
market at the other islands as we now have, and had all| her character, and is seen (enrolled or licensed) bound 
the profits of carrying the produce to market. Not so] coastwise, spreading her sails to the breeze, laden with 
now—we let the British ships carry our productions to the| cotton of her native soil, not only untaxed, but protected 
exclusion of our own. by the American system. 

Sir, ips of the Senators now present, who were here| No, sir; so far from the American system being the 
in 183¢ ), will bear witness when I say that, when the bill] cause of the decline of the navigation, it is the means of 
authorizing the President to issue bis proclamation on| sustaining it; it is the nutriment it feeds on; the very 
opening the ports of the West Indies was under consider-| thing that supports the steady increase, and unexampled 
ation, I stated that it appeared to me that we were ’ 
eagerly pursuing that which was not worth possessing, | far greater value to this nation than the foreign. It is 
when we shall have obtained it; that, so far as my con-| more extensive than a voyage across the Atlantic: com- 
stituents were concerned, I had rather every thing should} mencing at Eastport, in Maine, continuing along the wh: 
remain as it then was, than to change it for any thing we} coast, indented by bays and navigable rivers, to the Gulf 

should get from Great Britain. I also stated that the Bri-| of Mexico; thence, up the Missi issippi and all i s tributa- 
tish islands received all our hates bya circuitous| ries, to the lakes; thence, extending by the take s, rivers, 





We shipped flour, which cost per barrel - - $6 25 
Duty on do. at 'T. 1. - . é 
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and canals, to the Atlantic, terminating at the great com- 
mercial emporium of our country; employing a great 
amount of tonnage, and daily increasing. Sir, this trade 
is truly American; American owners, American ships, 
and American seamen. ‘The pecuniary consideration is 
not the only benefit arising from this trade; it makes the 
whole people acquainted; they mingle with each other; 
they know each other; it wears off prejudice, and con- 
nects every part of the Union, and makes us one; and, 
like the motto on the star spangled banner, emphatically 
proclaims—*‘ E pluribus unum.” 

Sir, the coasting vessels are constantly employed in 
carrying sugar, cotton, rice, and molasses, from the South, 
and lumber, grain, flour, tobacco, and coal, from the 
Middle States, to the North and East, returning with cotton 
and woollen fabrics, caps, hats, shoes, and other wares, the 
productions of the citizens of our own country, to pay 
for the productions of the South, consumed by the people 
of the North. The West, too, by the aid of their canals 
and of the noblest rivers in the world, come in for their 
share in the exchange of productions. Sir, without this 
trade, our great navigating interest would languish; al- 
though it might not totally expire, it would exhibit a sickly 
hue; but, by the fostering care of the American system, 
the navigation has increased, and will continue to increase 
with the extension of the industry, skill, and capital, of 
the country. 

To illustrate some of the advantages of this trade to the 
whole country, I will state that the small town of Provi- 
dence, in the State from whence I come, imported for its 
consumption and the consumption of its vicinity, the two 
last years, taken from the custom-house books, viz. 

Year 1830. Year 1831. 
45,166 55,707 
68,473 71,369 

358,181 216,662 
16,967 7,772 

Of tobacco and other productions of the Middle States, 
and sugar and molasses from Louisiana, to a large amount, 
of which I have no return, making an aggregate of con- 
sumption of flour and grain, from North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and other ports of the Chesapeake, greater than all 
the West Indies. These are some of the advantages of 
the coasting trade and of the domestic industry of the 
country, aided, supported, and, I might say, created, by 
the American system. 

There was also imported into other ports of the State 
of Rhode Island, the last year, 20,510 bushels of corn, and 
13,165 barrels of flour, in addition to the amount import- 
ed into the port of Providence, as before stated. 

Ido not say the whole of this was consumed within the 
State; no doubt a part found its way out, perhaps a small 
quantity to the West Indies. But we may safely estimate 
that the whole amount carried to the port of Providence, 
was consumed within the State of Rhode Island. 

Sir, it has been said we are great gormandizers if 
96,000 persons eat 71,000 barrels of flour ina year: be 
itso. Itis true that it is consumed, and also the grain 
stated with it. Sir, we live by eating, but we work at 
the same time; and whoever works must eat, is an old 
adage. Sir, the people of Rhode Island are a working 
people; they look well to the ways of their household, 
and eat not the bread of idleness. Sir, I do not consider 
this as any virtue in us; we would as willingly live idle as 
our neighbor of a more favored soil and climate, but we 
are compelled to work, or starve; our soil is steril, our 
climate cold, and our wants many; we must labor to supply 
these wants; there is no escape from it. 

Sir, I do not intend to enter into any argument to show 
the legality of a tariff, tending to encourage the domestic 
manufactures of the country; that question has been so 
ably discussed, and the principle of encouragement acted 


Bales of cotton, - : 
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on by almost every Congress since the adoption of the 
constitution, and so often recommended by all the Presi- 
dents, from General Washington down to the present 
Chief Magistrate, that Iam satisfied in believing it con- 
stitutional. Mr. Jefferson, who seems to be the idol of 
the day, not only in his official capacity, recommended 
the introduction of manufactures, but in his private cor- 
respondence avowed that the time had arrived when we 
should place the manufacturer by the side of the farmer, 
and no longer depend on foreigners to supply us with the 
comforts and necessaries of life. Were we to look into 
the history of the introduction of manufactures in this 
country, we should learn they were at all times considered 
of great importance in a national view; the very first tarifi 
adopted under the present constitution was, among other 
things, avowedly for the encouragement of manufactures; 
petitions were presented to Congress from the mechanics 
and manufacturers of Baltimore, and from the tradesmen 
and manufacturers of Boston, praying Congress to protect 
them, and praying for an imposition of such duties on all 
foreign articles which can be made in America, as will 
give a just and decided preference to the labors of our 
country. These were taken into consideration by Con- 
gress, and a committee was ordered to bring in a bill for 
the encouragement and promotion of such manufactures 
as would tend to render the United States independent of 
other nations. And what is desired now’? Nothing more 
than a continuance of the system of encouragement and 
protection to those institutions reared into being by your 
acts, and by the wisdom of those who once occupied the 
places we now possess. This is all that is asked—it is all 
that is wished or{desired. 

Sir, it is said the tariff of 1824 had two distinct fea- 
tures, revenue and protection. It had so; and as far as 
we have seen the result, it has answered the expectation 
of its friends; the industry of the country has been pro- 
moted in the manufacture of one article, and the revenue 
increased by the consumption of another. The consump- 
tion of those that increased the revenue, was not confined 
wholly to one district, but was, in some degree, general 
throughout the whole country; but the greatest increase 
of consumption is at the manufacturing establishments; 
many are enabled to purchase and consume articles pay- 
ing duties who could not, were they not employed in th« 
business of manufacture. Sir, the manufactures of ou 
country supply the coarse cottons as cheap as they can be 
furnished to us from the workshop of any foreign country, 
even without a tariff. Coarse cottons are now, and have 
been, sold here at six and one-fourth cents per yard, and 
can be had to any amount from that sum to seven, seve! 
and a half, and eight cents per yard, of a good quality 
It is generally admitted, where prejudice is not triumph- 
ant, that cotton cloth, manufactured in this country, is 
superior to that produced in any other. It has more of 
the raw material in it, and of a better quality, and is sold 
ut about the same price. 

I know it will be asked, why need a tariff to protect or 
encourage the manufacture of cotton, if we can compete 
with the world? The answer is, to secure a market. 
Give a ready market for our productions, and we can work 
cheaper, and sell at a less price, than they can be sold at 
in a sluggish or dull market. It is plain to the understand- 
ing of every body, that, if you cannot sell your produc- 
tions, but, for the want of purchasers, are obliged to keep 
them on hand one, two, or three years, they cannot be 
made so cheap as when the producer or manufacturer can 
have a quick and ready sale. If you have no market for 
your productions, you must stop producing. To turn b's 
goods into money, or such things as he needs to carry 0! 
his business, is the great object of the manufacturer; 
enables him to pursue his business at a much less rate pe! 
cent. profit, than if he were obliged to keep them on han« 
several months before he can sell them. They will not 
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come to the possession of the consumer at any less price | pay to the amount of the duty; and, were it not for the 
by a slow and tardy sale; but, to afford the manufacturer |domestic competition, would advance the price to the 


a living business, the price will be enhanced in conse-|consumer, to the amount of the duty. But the power of 


quence of the slow sale. And this is the whole mystery | competition has reduced the price to the lowest sum it can 
why a tariff is necessary to make the article come to the|be made for, here or elsewhere; consequently, the duty 
consumer at the least possible price. By excluding the |does not affect the price. It is competition of our own 
foreign article, you make a market for the domestic; and, | manufacturers that has lowered the price of cotton cloth, 
by making a market for the domestic, you encourage com-|in the same way that an increased production of cotton has 
petition; and competition has, and will reduce the price |reduced the price of that article. 
to the consumer, to the lowest sum it can be produced for} Sir, | am willing to place the whole question upon the 
here orelsewhere. The effect of the tariff on coarse cot-| fact that coarse cottons are made and sold here as cheap 
tons has given us the whole market of our country; this{as they can be imported for, of equal quality, and free 
has produced the competition among our citizens, and the |of duty, and to put it on that ground alone; and if it 
article has been made and sold at the lowest possible price | cannot be sustained, let it fall. 1 will not call to my aid 
it can be made for in any country. By the manufacture of| other advantages to our country, by showing an increas- 
this article, it has enabled thousands and tens of thousands | ed consumption of agricultural products, and also the great 
to consume the fine cottons, silks, ribbons, and other/consumption of the corn of North Carolina, of flour 
gewgaws, not made in this country, and subject to duties; |and coal of Virginia, and the cotton and rice of the more 
hence the increase of the revenue: and every article the |Southern States, by the encouragement of manufactures. 
country is’ prepared to manufacture can be produced or|It is unnecessary to show that New England alone con- 
made here, and will be at as low a price as it can be fur-!sumes more of their bread stuffs than Great Britain and 
nished to us from any part of the world. Such is the ef-|her dependencies, and that, if you destroy manufactures, 
fect of competition, that the consumer will always be able |you destroy the greatest and best market for those pro- 
to obtain it at the lowest price it can be afforded at. ductions. No, sir, I will leave all these considerations out 
Sir, it is said that protection transmutes the duty into a] of the question, and place it on the cheapness of the arti- 


bounty to the manufacturer. This will not apply to the ma-|cle manufactured, taking into consideration the quality of 


nufactures of coarse cottons. Protection tothem does not |the article as well as the price. 

transmute the duty to a bounty for their benefit, nor toany| Sir, it will be admitted by all, even by the cotton grow- 
other branch of manufacture, where the market can be sup-|er, that cloth, made of South Carolina, Georgia, or other 
plied with the domestic article. The whole experience of| cotton of our country, will wear much longer than cloth, 
our country is to the contrary. We know, by the aid of the | of equal texture, made of the India cotton: we say it will 
tariff, shoes, boots, and hats have lowered in price, and|endure one-quarter more service, at a moderate calcula- 
the domestic coarse cottons have driven out of the market/tion, than the other, and, of course, should bring one- 
the foreign, and the domestic is purchased at as low a|quarter more price, and then it will be cheaper to the 
price asthe foreign can be imported at, and lower than we |consumer than that made of the India production; but it 
should have obtained the foreign, had not the manufacture }is sold at about the same price. We ought also to take 
of cotton been introduced into this country. If we had|into consideration the price of making the garment; for, 
never been manufacturers, cotton fabrics would have com-|ifthree shirts, made of domestic cotton, last as long as four 
manded the same price here as they now do in South} made of the foreign, you save the making of one as well 
America, and probably more; for our market, as well as|as one-fourth part of the cloth-—and, with us, the expense 
that, must have been supplied. What would have induced | of making is more than the cost of the cloth. The do- 
Great Britain to sell us her goods at a less price than she |mestic article is now selling at from six and a quarter to 
could obtain for them in other ports of the world? She|seven and a half cents per yard, containing about one 
would not have doné so. It is the domestic manufacture | pound of cotton to four and a half yards of cloth, and will 
only that has cheapened the articles in our market; andjbe less the coming season, for much will be sold at less 
break down the domestic manufacture, and cotton goods|than cost. Sir, it is estimated that one-fourth part of all 
will immediately advance in price. With these facts be-|the cotton grown in the United States the last year will 
fore our eyes, and operating on all our senses, we are|be manufactured in this country the present year: and 
gravely told here that the whole country is taxed to the|such will be the power of competition, that the manufac- 
amount of eight or nine millions of dollars, for the bene-|tured article must and will fall in price, and be lower in 
fit of cotton manufacturers. Why is it that gentlemen|the market than it has been in previous years. And if it 
persist in error, when, if they will take the trouble to step |can be satisfactorily shown that cottons are sold as low 
into any of the shops of this city, their own senses will con-|here as they can be imported for, free of duty, I do hope 
vince them that they are laboring under a great and pal-|the cotton-growing States will not insist that the duty on 
pable delusion? coarse cottons is a tax on the consumer, nor attribute all 

Sir, the town of Providence imported, the last year, | their depression to the tariff. 

from the Southern States, 55,707 bales of cotton; estimat-| Sir, | understood the Senator from North Carolina to 
ing’ it at 300 lbs. per bale, it would pay a duty of $501,363, | say that this system gave the manufacturing States more 
if imported from Brazil, or any foreign port. Now, sir, |benefitsgghan Great Britain received from her colonies, 
according to the argument advanced here, the town of|and chai 

Providence pays the sum of $501,363 as a bounty to the| per cent. only in Canada, when the people of the South 
planter of cotton. Is this so? Figures show it; and what-] paid eight and a quarter cents per yard to the Northern 
ever can be demonstrated by figures, must be true; so say | manufacturer, Isthisa right view of the subject’ Is there 
gentlemen. But we all know the fact is not so; and yet|no distinction in the cases? Are the cases parallel? It 
this statement is based on the same principle as the one|has already been shown that the competition has destroy- 


read by the Senator from South Carolina, concerning a|ed the effect of the tariff in regard to the increasing of 


manufacturing establishment in New Hampshire; and if|the price, and, therefore, the Southern States are not tax- 
that is true, this is also. But, sir, I contend they arejed as high as Great Britain taxes her colonies. Great 
both errors; though I believe it was admitted by that state-| Britain receives two and a half per cent. on the cottons 
ment, that the duty, though nominally eight and a quar-|sent to her colonies, and we send ours to the Southern 
ter cents, was, in fact, but three. This is also an error.| States without any duty whatever. The South pays no 
The duty, under existing circumstances, amounts to a}]more tax on our fabrics than we pay on their cotton; they 
prohibition of the article, but. if it were imported, would] have the one free of duty, and we the other. What is the 
Vou. Vill.—25 


ritish cotton goods paid a duty of two and a half 
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tax the colonies pay on cotton goods from other places 
than Great Britain? Sufficient to amount toa prohibition. 
Sir, we supply North Carolina with a better article, free 
of duty, than she can obtain elsewhere for the same price, 
and take her corn and other productions in pay; we ask 
her for no money. If Great Britain supplies her with 
cottons at the same price, she will not take her corn or 
lumber, but must have her gold; and now we are told 
that the people of North Carolina are taxed eight and a 
quarter cents per yard for our cottons, and jare grow- 
ing poorer and poorer, whilst they work harder and 
harder. Sir, let us look at this trade with North Carolina; 
let us examine it thoroughly and fairly; let us go to the 
merchants at Fayetteville, Washington, Wilmington, and 
other commercial towns of that State, and inquire of them 
how this trade is carried on—how they pay for the cotton 
goods they purchase from the North. They will tell you 
that every vessel, laden with cotton fabrics, arriving at 
their ports, takes back lumber, corn, tar, turpentine, 
hams, and other productions of North Carolina. Sir, ask 
them if they pay a tax of eight cents per yard, and they will 
not understand your question; they will point to their 
goods, and say, the prices of these were six, seven, 
and eight cents per yard, therefore, the duty or tax 
on them could not be eight cents. This would be their 
reply. 

Sir, if we now and then geta few hams from Virginia or 


North Carolina, we consider them a great luxury; we de-| 
your them when necessary for our sustenance, and do not | 


stop to inquire whether we pay a duty of three or more 


cents per pound, although they are set down in the tariff 


as a protected article. 

Sir, if the gentleman from North Carolina will make the 
inquiry of his constituents concerned in the trade with the 
Eastern States, and if they do not inform him that, so far 
from its being a losing or :ajurious trade to North Care- 
lina, but, on the contrary, that it is otherwise, then, sir, I 
will not only acknowledge my error, but I will unite with | 


him in modifying the tariff so as to secure a just and pro-| 


per reciprocity to all the great interests of the country. I 
will do it now. 
jure none, is my aim; it is all I desire, and all I ask. Sir, | 
I know we are great consumers of the productions of 
North Carolina; 1 know it by experience; I had occasion 
to use many boards and other timber of North Carolina 
the season past. Sir, a paper now lies before me, con- 
taining the official return of all the lumber brought to the 
port of Providence the last year, which shows a very large 
quantity of the hard pine of North Carolina in the list. I 
know, sir, that large quantities of corn, tar, and other 
productions of that State, are brought to our market, and 
I do hope, sir, that this trade and intercourse among our 
citizens will be permitted to remain; that it will increase 
and grow more and more for their mutual benefit. For 
all concerned know that they pay no tax on the cotton 
goods received of us, and that we pay no duty on the pro- 
ductions received of them; that it is a trade of perfect re- 
ciprocity and freedom. 

Sir, this thing called trade is so interwoven with the 
agriculture, manufactures, and navigation of the country, 
that I will not pretend to follow it in all its ramifications. 
It is enough to know that each stimulates and promotes the | 
other; that, by aiding and encouraging the one, you assist 
the other; in the same manner as a North Carolina plan- 
ter, when growing corn to feed the manufacturer, is wear- 
ing the cotton cloth and consuming the product of the ma- 
nufacturer; and the manufacturer, when making the same 
cloth, is eating the corn of the planter. In this way they 
are mutually benefited; each a producer, and each a con- 
sumer; and both consumers and both producers; no taxes 
paid by either, nor any money needed in the exchange of 
their commodities. One receives a fair equivalent for his 
grain, the other for his cloth; the whole harmoniously go- | 
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ing on, and would so continue, were it not for some singu- 
lar and fatal delusion, riveted on the minds of intelligent 
and honorable men, who pursue theories, and not the com. 
mon and practical transactions of life. 

Sir, why should we, by our legislation, destroy this 
great branch of the industry of our country? Nursed into 
being by the Government, cherished by every administra- 
tion, and now in the full tide of successful experiment. 

Sir, are gentlemen desirous.of hastening wretchedness, 
misery, and want? of ruining those now possessed of a 
competency, and of reducing them to poverty? to drive 
females from useful and proper employment, and chil 
dren to beg in the streets? and that, too, without 
benefiting any part of the country. For after our manu- 
facturers are ruined, the prices will be enhanced. We 
shall have no domestic competitors, and must pay the 
price the foreigner pleases to tax us with; and for what’ 
Why, that others, in a distant land, may receive the benc- 
fits denied to our own citizens. 

Sir, I beseech gentlemen to pause, to reflect, before 
they take the fatal step that will bring ruin and dismay on 
so large a portion of the community in which we live. { 
do hope that the gentleman from South Carolina, himself, 
will, on reflection, withdraw his proposition. _¥ will noz 
say the original resolution, taken to the letter, is precisely 
asit should be; perhaps some modification would be well, 
keeping in view the great principle of encouraging th« 
industry of the country, without taxing any fer the bene- 
fit of another. My rule is, protect your own citizens 
from the eupidity and injurious actions of foreigners, and 
thereby promote the interest and happiness of our own 
country. 

Sir, what do we ask? Nothing but the privilege of 
earning a living by the sweat of the face. We say to 
Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina, take our manu- 


jfactures at the price others will make them at; give us, 


in exchange, your corn, flour, hams, or bacon, lumber, 
and what else you have to spare. We ask for no money 
To the cotton-growing States, send us your cotton to spin 


;we will pay youin cloth ata fair price—at a reduced 
To promote the general welfare and in-| 


price. We will aid in the increase of consumption of 
your staple production, and assist to keep a firm and 
Of Pennsyl- 


we could not obtain the half we needed the last year; in 
crease your diligence, and grant us more coal. To thi 
West, we say, send us your productions, and take our cot 
ton; we have tasted largely of your pork and hams; send 
us lead, copper, furs, peltry, buck horns and skins, buf 
falo robes, (and afew tongues, if you have them to sparc, ) 
cattle, horn tips, and hides; wool, as much as you pleas 

in short, any thing you grow or raise, and you shall hav: 
cotton shirts, checks, and prints, quantity and price to 
your heart’s content. Turn your attention toraising mad 
der; the growth of it is well adapted to your soil and cli 
mate; you will find it a profitable culture, and it will 
Much is 
now used, and more is wanted. All that we have is im- 
ported from Europe; I believe mostly from France and 
Holland. 

Sir, we have heard something of free trade, of the 
free trade of Great Britain. It has been so long asserted, 
that many persons do verily believe that the ports of all 
her possessions are open to all the world, duty free; that 
she takes beef, pork, grain, whiskey, and flour, for her 
productions, at all times. Whatever we may think he! 
of her free trade, the practical merchant and navigato! 
know it is otherwise. What was the practice of England 
in the infancy of her manufactures? Did she open het 
market to all the world, and admit, duty free, go 
similar to those of her own manufacture, at a time when 
they were struggling for existence? t 


r 


No, sir; she secul 
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and protected them against foreign competition until she 
excelled -the world in the art of manufacturing, and, by 
the system of protection, she arrived at her present state 
of perfection. Does she, even now, extend the system of 
free trade? Does she not tax all silk stuffs imported into 
her dominions thirty per cent., and cottons twenty per 
cent., and to many of her colonies to the amount of pro- 
hibition? Is this free trade? Will she at this time sell 
her best machinery, and permit it to pass out of her do- 
minions’? She knows she excels in this, and, by that ex- 
cellence, she is able to compete with the world in her 
manufactures. Sir, we have, by numerous experiments, 
much cost, great labor, and long practice, rivalled her in 
afew articles, under the fostering care of the Govern- 
ment; and without that fostering care, we never could 
have succeeded. Our enterprising citizens would have 
fallen beneath the skill, capital, and cupidity of a foreign 
rival. Extend your protection to other branches of in- 
dustry, and we shall experience similar results. What 


has been done in the most ingenious and intricate branch | 


of manufacture, can be accomplished in a more simple 
and less complicated form. Skill, capital, and enterprise 
exist in abundance, and need only the aid of the Govern- 
ment to give them life and action. This has been the 
policy of Great Britain, and is her policy now, in regard 
to all manufactures in which she does not excel so as to 
vival the world. 

Sir, what is the system of France? Bonaparte, by pro- 
hibitions and premiums, gave activity to manufactures; 
the consequence is, that, instead of importing from Great 
Britain, and becoming subsidiary to her, she now manufac- 
tures for herself. Although her machinery is imperfect, 
when compared with Great Britain, yet France supplies her 
own countrymen with the articles they need. She im- 
ports cotton to Havre, thence it is conveyed over land to 
Alsace, 440 miles, there manufactured, and sent in cara- 
vans to Paris, upwards of 400 miles. (A canal, part of 
the way, has, latterly, I believe, been made.) Notwith- 
standing all these obstructions and inconveniences, she still 
believes it for her interest to manufacture for herself, and 
will continue to do so, notwithstanding she might pur- 
chase at a less price of her neighbor. Then why should 
we not pursue the same policy other nations have deemed 
wise and good for them? Are we so much wiser than our 
contemporaries as to believe they do not manage their 
concerns for their best interest, and that a contrary policy 
would be better for us? Should we be of that opinion, 


invented in this country, and has reduced the article of 
nails more than fifty per cent. 

Sir, another machine, for making hats, of great utility, 
simple in its form, was unknown and unthought of until the 
ingenuity and invention of a practical mechanic first con- 
ceived, matured, brought forth, and ushered it into the 
world for the benefit of man. So great isits power and 
efficacy in the saving of manual labor, that the price of 
the article on which it operates has been reduced fifty per 
cent., and, in a short time, when the patent right shall 
cease, will still be lower. This machine has also stolen 
its way to the British empire, and is now sending forth 
hats of English wool and manufacture, which are shipped to 
this country in an unfinished state, and sold here to the 
great injury of our wool growers and manufacturers, and 
in violation of the patented right of the inventor. Sir, if 
the Government had not encouraged, and in some degree 
protected, manufactures, is it probable that these im- 
provements would have been seen or known by us. At 
least, they would never have been in use here. But, fortu- 
nately, other councils prevailed; they were encouraged; 
they were protected; and we are reaping the benefits of 
their wisdom. Sir, this is an age of improvement; we 
see it around us in every form; and shall we stand idle, 
shut our eyes, fold our hands, and not participate in it? 
[hope not. I trust not. But that the work, so gloriously 
begun, will go on, and that the time may come when the 
representatives of Virginia, here upon this floor, shall be 
willing to confess that on yonder hills our father feeds 
his flock, and that the shuttle and the loom shall be heard 
from the majestic Ohio, along the banks of the Shenan- 
doah, even unto the Atlantic. 

Mr. GRUNDY expressed an intention of following in 
the discussion; but, as the hour was late, he moved that 
the Senate take up, informally, the joint resolutions just 
received from the House of Representatives, respecting 
the approaching removal of Washington’s remains. 

Mr. TAZEWELL, before this motion was put, begged 
leave to make some inquiries of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island, who had last addressed the Senate, as to 
the source of some statistics referred to in his remarks. 
He wished to learn from what source the information was 
obtained, by the Senators from Rhode Island and Kentucky, 
of the amount and descriptions of products imported coast- 
wise into Providence from North Carolina. He could, 
then, from the same source, perhaps, learn what products 
were brought into North Carolina, from Rhode Island. 


we may find, perhaps, when too late, we have been un-| There were no papers before him where such statistical 
der a fatal delusion; that the system of encouraging the| facts could be found. = 
industry of our own people, in preference to that of} Mr. KNIGHT referred, forthe source of this informa- 


foreigners, is the true American system, and should not 
be abandoned. 

Sir, this system has caused many improvements in the 
mechanic arts with us. Most of the improvements in 
machinery in England, as well as in this country, have 
been made by mechanics and those who superintend its 
operations. Perceiving faults, they have invented means 
of correcting them. Great improvements in the power 
loom have been made in this country; the adaptation of it 
to the weaving of bed tick, the great desideratum with 
manufacturers, was first successfully applied here, which 
has reduced the article to nearly the price that was for- 
merly given for weaving it. It is now sold at a less 
price than it ever was before, or ever could have been 
without the aid of the power loom. The rolling temple, 
almost a self-moving machine, was lately invented here, 
and is unknown in England. The dresser and finisher, a 
machine of great utility, and indispensable in a modern 
factory, and now used, not only in this country, but in 
England, was invented and made here. The cotton picker, 
also, is of our invention, a great labor-saving machine, 
and performs the work of a hundred hands. The ma- 
chine for making nails, unrivalled in usefulness, was also 


tion, to a certificate in his possession, from the collector 
of the port of Providence. 

Mr. CLAY said that authentic mercantile records had 
been kept in some of the principal ports, which he had 
used as authority, finding them in the newspapers. 

Mr. TAZEWELL said that the information he sought, 
could not be obtained from these sources. 


WASHINGTON’S REMAINS. 


On motion of Mr. CLAY, the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of the following joint resolutions from the 
House: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, 
That the President of the Senate and Speaker of the House 
|of Representatives be hereby authorized to make appli- 
| cation to John A. Washington of Mount Vernon, and to 
George W. P. Custis, grandson of Mrs. Washington, for 
the remains of Martha Washington to be removed and de- 
posited in the capitol at Washington city, at the same time 
with those of her late consort, George Washington, and, 
if leave be obtained, to take measures accordingly. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, 
That the President of the United States, the judges of 
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the Supreme Court, Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, James 
Madison, the Secretaries of State, of the Treasury, of 
War, and of the Navy, the Postmaster General, the At- 
torney General, and the relatives of the family of George 
Washington, be invited to attend at the ¢eremonies to be 
performed on the 22djof February instant, in honor of the 
memory of George Washington; and that the President be 
requested to superintend the deposite of the remains of the 
deceased in the place which has been selected for that 
purpose. 

As to the joint resolution, Mr. CLAY said there could 
be no objection, unless it was to the second name inserted 
in it. He did not think the application should be made 
to any but the resident proprietor of Mount Vernon, who 
was the representative of the family. Mr. Custis was only 
connected with the family by marriage; and if the appli- 
cation was made to him, it should, for the same reason, 
be made to others, of the same branch of the family. 
He moved to strike out the name of George W. P. Custis. 

Mr. FORSYTH remarked that the object of the 
resolution was to obtain the assent of the family to the 
proposed removal, and that Mr. Custis was the only living 
male descendant of Mrs. Martha Washington. 

Mr. CLAY withdrew his motion; and, after some remarks 
from Mr. TAZEWELL against, and by Mr. CLAY, in 
favor of the resolution, it was agreed to. 

The second resolution, inviting Mr. Madison and others 
to be present at the commemoration, was taken up. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, intending, he said, to vote against 
the resolution, called for the yeas and nays on the ques- 
tion of agreeing to the resolution. He would not object to 
the distribution of invitations by the committee, but it was 
a novel and extraordinary measure to issue cards of invita- 
tion by a joint resolution of Congress. 

Mr. CLAY was of the same opinion expressed by the 
Senator from Mississippi; but, as the resolution was before 
us, he hoped he would withdraw his objections to it. 

Mr. BIBB offered an amendment, which he regretted 
was not offered by some other person, as it was his inten- 
tion to vote against the resolution. There was another 
Ex-President besides the one named in the resolution, to 
whom it was proper that the invitation should be extended; 
and he moved to insert the name of J. Q. Adams. 

Mr. POINDEXTER moved that the resolution be laid 
on the table—agreed to by a vote of 14 to 13. 


Wenpnespay, Fesrvanr 15. 


WASHINGTON’S REMAINS. 


On motion of Mr. FORSYTH, the joint resulution from 
the House, yesterday laid on the table, inviting certain 
distinguished persons to attend the celebration of the 22d 
of February next, was taken up, and read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, 
That the President of the United States, the Secretaries 
of State, of the Treasury, of War, and of the Navy, the 
Postmaster General, and the Attorney General, be invited 
to attend at the ceremonies to be performed on the 22d 
of February instant, in honor of the memory of George 
Washington; and that the President be requested to super- 
intend the deposite of the remains of the deceased in the 
place which has been selected for that purpose. 

_ Mr. FORSYTH said that the objection to the resolu- 
tion, made yesterday, was, that it was improper for Con- 
gress to give invitations; he thought differently; but as he 
did not wish to revive the question, he would submit the 
following substitute: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to superintendthe deposite of the remains of 
George Washington, in the place which has been selected 
for that purpose, on the 22d February instant. 

Mr. JOHNSTON moved to strike out all the names ex- 


cept those of Madison and Carroll. He thought the family | 
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= 
of Washington should be invited by the committee. The 
connexion of the names of Madison and Carroll with the 
history of the country, distinguished them from all others, 
and he thought they should be specially invited to attend 
by a resolution of Congress. He understood yesterday 
that the Senate objected to invitations by resolution; the 
object of his motion was to ascertain whether the Se- 
nate was willing to retain the invitation to Mr. Carroll and 
Mr. Madison. 

Mr. KING kad understood that the committee were 
autthorized to invite the attendance of those gentlemen and 
many others. 

Mr. JOHNSTON wished to include in the invitation the 
name of the ex-President Adams, but he had understood that 
that gentleman had expressed upon the same proposition, 
when made in the other House, an unwillingness to accept 
any mark of distinction from other members of the same 
body to which he belonged. 

Mr. POINDEXTER said, if invitations were to be given 
at all, he would be perfectly willing to retain the names 
mentioned, but he objected to the form and principle of 
the invitation. It should be extended, if given at all, to 
the venerable Sumpter, and to the biographer and friend 
of Washington, the Chief Justice. 

Mr. JOHNSTON having withdrawn his motion, the 
question recurred on Mr. Forsytn’s motion. 

Mr. CLAY remarked that the presiding officers of the 
two Houses were invested with the power to make all th: 
arrangements proper for the occasion. The plan origi- 
nated in Congress. It was the work of Congress from 
the adoption of the resolution, in 1799, to the resolution 
now adopted for carrying it into effect. It had been 
thought proper, therefore, to leave the arrangements with 
the presiding officers of the two Houses, as the manner most 
respectful to the family and the memory of the deceased 
The joint resolution reported from the joint ‘committe: 
had vested the superintendence of the removal with the 
presiding officers of Congress. 

Mr. FORSYTH thought that the proposed amendment 
carried out the original intention of Congress, which assign: 
the duty of the removal to the Chief Magistrate. He did not 
think that there would be any incongruity between this 
amendment and the resolution assigning the arrangements 
to the President of the Senate and the Speaker of th« 
House. 

Mr. KING said there was no incompatibility between 
the proposition of the gentleman from Georgia and th 
resolution adopted. 

The amendment was then adopted, and the resolution, 
as amended, was agreed to. 


COMMERCIAL STATEMENTS. 


Mr. HOLMES rose to offer a resolution calling for infor 
mation, according to the act of Congress, of 1820, requiring 
the Secretary of the Treasury to lay before Congress, a! 
the opening of the session, a statement of the commerc: 
of the United States with all countries. Mr. H. said that 
as the provisions of the act have been made particular!) 
to enable Congress to obtain information that would enable 
them to act understandingly on questions which might 
arise relative to commerce, the importance of the resolu 
tion would be seen at once. By the act, the Secretary was 
requested to make the return as soon as possible after the 
[st of December, at each sessi6n. The returns were to 
be made quarterly, near the 1st of September, Decem 
»er, March, and June. The last year, this document, which 
should have come in early in December, was withheld 
until after the close of the session; and at the Ist of March 
the Senate were informed that the Secretary would not be 
able to make it out during the session of Congress; and it 
was not until eight weeks after the members had returned 
home that the statement made its appearance. It wa 
very extraordinary that the statement was not made out on 
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the ist of March. We e know that it was not received until] 
eight weeks after Congress adjourned, and the Senate will| 
see that it is important to ask the reason why the statement| 
was not given before the close of the session, in order to| 
apply the proper remedy, if there was in fact any reason | 
why thiscould not be done. We are now far advanced in| 
the present session; the subject of our commercial rela- 
tions with the British colonies has come up before Con- 
gress under peculiar circumstances: information has re- 
peatedly been sought for from the Executive, and yet this, 
document is withheld, which all must see to be important) 
and necessary to enable Congress to act understandingly | 
upon this question. 








The document referred to should have been communi-| i 


cated to the Senate near the Ist of December; and more} 
than two months have elapsed since the time which the 
Secretary is required by the act of Congress to present 
it, and yet nothing has been seen or heard of it. The re- 
quest might be made, and the returns given, all within 
the space of six days, ‘and yet for seven weeks it has not} 
been done, and the duty has been neglected. He wished | 
also to know what had become of the answer to the re-| 
solutions that were long since submitted by himself and! 
his colleague relative to the trade between the United] 
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Are the causes of the complaints which we phone feigned 
and unfounded, or are they real? and is the hand of op- 
pression bearing heavily upon that portion of our coun- 
trymen who are now urging their claims for relief? They 
believe a system of taxation, unjust, unequal, and oppres- 
sive in its operations, is to be continued and fastened upon 
them—not for the support of the Government, which is 
the only legitimate object of taxation, but in order that a 
| particular class of men may be benefited by their labor; 
that their prosperity is to be checked, and their labor 
rendered unproductive to them, that capital vested in 
manufactories may be rendered more profitable to the 
owners. Entertaining this opinion, they are surely right 
in requiring Congress now to take this si ibject into con- 
sideration, and to grant relief so far as they are entitled 
to it. No time can be so proper as the present, when we 
are about to establish a system of finance suitable to a na- 
tion free from debt and all incumbrance. It seems to me 
that it is likewise the interest of the manufacturers that 
this controversy should be brought toa close. There is 
one kind of protection which they certainly need; that is, 

some security against frequent legislative changes on this 
subject. Sti ability and permanency in the system is of 
more importance ‘than any protection you can exte nd to 


States and the British West India colonies, calling for im-| them, when that protection is held by an uncertain and 


portant information, most of which could have been given 


precarious tenure. In order to give this security, the 


long before now. Some of it might not have been ob-| taxes upon the community must be reasonable; if they be 
tained at that time; but can it have been necessary to! not, nothing can be more cert: 1in than that a period will 


spend two months in collecting it? In order to know the} 


arrive when a change willbe effected, and under circum- 


reason why this information had not yet been received, and| stances and fee lings least favorable to their interests. If 


why documents so important to the Senate were w ithheld, | 
Mr. H. submitted the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 
to inform the Senate why the statements of the foreign 
commerce of the United States, required by the act of the 
10th February, 1820, have not been transmitted to Con- 
gress; and, if there is any impediment to a compliance 
with the provisions of that act, what legislative provision 
is necessary to remove it. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be di- 


} 
the community, or any great portion ot it, be oppresse d, 
toad no disposition be manifested by those who profit by 


that oppression to wlleviate their sufferings, but little re- 
gard will be paid to their welfare. This is the natural 
course of things, and no class of men can claim an exemp- 
tion from it. 

To the argument that Congress ought not to reduce 
the taxes on protected articles, because existing laws 
have induced men to employ their capital in these esta- 
blishments, the answer is a plain one. Every man who 


rected to inform the Senate why he has not re ported i in| has thus invested his money, must have looked to the pro- 


answer to their resolution of 22d December, 1831, calling| 


for information in regard to the British colonial trade: ;and 
when the answer is to be expected. 


These resolutions lie on the table one day. 
THE TARIFF. 

The Senate resumed the resolution of Mr. Crary rela- 
tive to the tariff. 

Mr. GRUNDY rose, and said he was aware that he} 
could contribute but little of talent or information upon 
the subject now under discussion; and that most of what 
he should say would bea dull, cold repetition of that which} 
has been said by others. Notwithsti nding this, said Mr. 
G., I have no apology to offer for consuming the time of} 
the Senate. Sir, we > ought to consume time; we ought to 
consult long together, nor should we ever separate until 
this whole matter is adjusted. Our constituents expect 
it; the Executive has recommended it; duty demands it; 

nd the fault is ours if it be not accomplishe d. When it is| 
sooaianthed that the people of the United States have! 
borne adversity of every kind, both in peace and in war, 
with courage, fortitude, and perseverance, shall we so act 
as to exhibit to the world the strange but melancholy 
spectacle of discords and strifes, arising out of the very 
success of our Governmentand the prosperity of our coun- 
try, which shall endanger our existence asa nation? We 
are at peace with all nations, and, from present appe 
ances, are likely to remain so; the public debt is extin- 
guished for all practical legislative purposes; and at this 
time, when gladness should. perva le the land, and every 
American heart re joice, there is more discontent than at 

the most gloomy and distressing periods of our history 


bability of a reduction of taxes and imposts whenever the 
| public a should be discharged, and the Government 
| should ©: 10 longer need the money accruing from high 
| duties. In addition to this, those upon whom this taxa- 
| tion has operated with most severity, have, at all times, 

insisted upon its injustice, and avow ed their determination 
j}never to relax th € forts until they obtained redress. 
|This argument, therefore, loses n ich of the force to 
| which it “would be entitled under different circumstances. 
I cannot, myself, consider the manuf acturers as authoriz- 
ed to claim a continuance of the present duties, on the 
ground of any hee dge, expressed or ae d, given by the 
|Government. Still these establishments exist, and should 
be regarded asa portion of the ila c interest; and, of 
!course, the same attention should be paid to them as to 
i the othe r great interests of the co: wears in any adjustment 
which may be made upon the subjec 

Being desirous to present an entire and unbroken view 
|of the opinions I entertain in relation to the tariff, the Se- 
nate will indulge me, before I do so, in dis posing g¢ of, and 
putting out of the y, some remarks not bearing directly 
upon this subject, w whi ch L regretted to hear advance ed in 
this discussion. 1 vemnewed 4 heir introduction, not be- 
jcause they were not susceptible of a satisfactory repls 

7 





l 
r 
t 


re] ’ 


but because the subject before us was of magnitude suffi 


|cient to require our individual attention, and because I 
|was unwilling that party politics should provoke one 
-l unkind feeling in this debate. Others, however, have 
thought and acted differently, and have thereby made it 
the duty of the friends of the administration neet their 
assailants upon the ground they have selected At the 
-|same time I wish it to be und r 1 that neit r retort 
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nor recrimination form any portion of my design. I will 
only endeavor to do justice to those who have no oppor- 
tunity of being heard or defending themselves upon this 
floor. 

I understand the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Crary] 
as saying that, owing to some cause, (and he left it to 
be inferred,) most probably from the equivocal course 
pursued by the present Chief Magistrate, his opinion, 
on the south side of Mason and Dixon’s line, was under- 
stood to be in opposition to the tariff, or at least to the 
principle of protection; while, on the north side of that 
line, a different opinion is ascribed to him. A charge of 
this kind I never expected to hear. I didsuppose the whole 
American people had understood him in the same way. 
Upon this, as upon all other subjects, when occasions have 
presented themselves, he has fearlessly and independently 


advanced his opinions, regardless of the consequences to} 
He is not one of those who change their opi-| 


himself. 
nions from day to day, as some politicians do, who snuff the 
popular breeze, and obey its inspiration. On great poli- 
tical questions he forms his opinions upon reflection, and 


he abides by them until his judgment instructs him that| 


he ought to change them. Upon the subject now under 
discussion, his opinions were made public so early,as the 


month of April, 1824; and I defy any man, in or out of 
the Senate, to show that he has ever written or uttered | 


one word inconsistent with the sentiments then expressed. 
I differ from him in opinion upon this subject; but that 
difference is no reason why I should not place his opi- 
nions fairly before the Senate and the nation. His letter 
to Dr. Coleman, of North Carolina, of the 26th April, 
1824, contains a true exposition of his sentiments in rela- 
tion to this subject. Since that letter was written and 
published throughout the United States, two presidential 


elections have taken place; and the result of them we all | 


know. Iwill now read to the Senate an abstract from 
that letter, containing all that relates to this matter. 

Mr. G. then read the following: 

** Providence has filled our mountains and our plains 
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is in favor of a reasonable and judicious tariff, and that the 
Senator from Kentucky is in favor of an unreasonable and 
injudicious one. For my own part, I think them both 
wrong in principle. Revenue, in my judgment, should in 
all cases be the primary object in the imposition of duties, 
and protection should only be incidental and subordinate. 

The description given by the Senator from Kentucky 

of the proceedings on the 4th March, 1829, and the cha- 
racter given to that vast assemblage of citizens collected 
in this place, was altogether different from what I had 
supposed. I-was not here, and, therefore, can only speak 
from what Ihave heard and read. Taking that for my 
guide, I thought that the thousands and tens of thousands 
had assembled here for gratulation and congratulation, 
and to see that man clothed with the robes of office ** who 
had filled the measure of his country’s glory.” That gen- 
tleman [Mr. C.] I know did not participate in the general 
joy; but he was neither intimidated nor dispirited; for, 
although he left the city, so soon as he reached the 
| heights of Georgetown he raised the standard of opposi- 
tion, and with a loud voice called upon his scattered le- 
gions to unite and stand ready for the ensuing conflict; 
‘and, amidst the roaring of artillery, he carried defiance 
even to the cannon’s mouth, although then under the con- 
jtrol of the *‘ military chieftain.” 

I was pleased with the highly painted picture of the 
prosperity of the West, exhibited by the Senator from 
Kentucky. I knew it was a mere fancy-piece, far ev- 
ceeding the reality. 1 should, however, have been more 
gratified, if, in putting down the flourishing cities, towns, 
‘and villages of the West, he had inserted the city of Nash- 
iville. It would have been no disadvantage to the picture; 
for we there have some wealth and prosperity, likewise— 
mostly growing, however, out of agriculture and com 
merce, and ordinary mechanical labor. We are not much 
jindebted to manufacturing establishments. When that 
cen is informed, as I now inform him, that he has in 
|that place a number of respectable friends, I hope, in the 
|next picture of the kind with which we are favored, Nash- 


| 





with minerals—with lead, iron, and copper, and given us| ville will have a place; and if the neighboring Hermitage 
soil and climate for the growing of hemp and wool. These | should be offensive to the eye of the painter or his friends, 
being the grand materials of our national defence, they jit can be omitted. Notwithstanding the omission of this 
ought to have extended to them adequate and fair pro- flourishing city, and although I think the whole descrip- 
tection—that our own manufactories and laborers may be | tion too poetical and overwrought, still I am gratified with 
placed on a fair competition with those of Europe, and} the reflection that we now have an assurance that neither 
that we may have within our country a supply of those | ** war, pestilence, famine, nor any other direful scourge” 
leading and important articles so essential in war. Be-' has visited the country since the 4th March, 1829. 
yond this, I look at the tariff with an eye to the proper; J little expected, in a debate upon the subject of the ta 
distribution of labor, and to revenue, and with a view to riff, to hear the old and well known cry of proscription 
the discharge of our national debt. Iam one of those who! sounded in our ears. But, ‘*from the abundance of the 
do not consider a national debt a national blessing, but} heart the mouth will speak;’’ and this subject is now re 
rather a curse to a republic, inasmuch as it is calculated | vived by the Senator from Kentucky. I had supposed 
to raise around the administration a moneyed aristocracy | that the resolution introduced by the Senator from Ohio, 
dangerous to the liberties of the country. This tariff, [| (Mr. Ewrxe,] was intended to hang anti-proscription 
mean a judicious one, possesses more fanciful than real| speeches upon; I will, therefore, not go into that subject. 
danger.” An ample opportunity will be afforded to do so when that 
I now submit to the Senate, whether what I have read | resolution shall be taken up, unless, indeed, the Senator 
does not contain a clear, explicit, and unequivocal ex- \from Ohio, upon reflection, shall change his opinion, and 
pression of the opinions of the writer upon the subject|permit his resolution to sleep the sleep of death. Al- 
now under consideration; and whether we cannot as dis-| though Iam no advocate, nor ever have been, for turning 
tinctly understand the kind of tariff which he advocates, |men out of office for a full and frank expression and ex 
from the few lines | have read, as we can the opinions of | ercise of political opinions, yet there is one thing worthy 
the Senator from Kentucky, from his three days’ speech jof great consideration. The people of the United States 
on the same subject. The President declares himself in |believed a change in those who administered the Govern 
; Whether they decided right 


favor of the principle of protection; and that protection in | ment proper and necessary. 
the articles mentioned, and some others, may properly jor wrong, I shali not now inquire; but I submit to th 


form the primary considerations of a tariff. In this, the |Senate whether the just expectations of the country can 
opinions of the President, and the Senator from Kentuc- lever be realized when the public believe the hand of r¢ 
ky, (Mr. Cray,] agree; nor can I discover any difference | form should be applied, by a change of the Chief Mag's 
between them, except it be in the use of the term ‘*ju-|trate only. It is true that, in such a case, the first office 
dicious,” with which the Senator from ntucky scems lof the Government is placed in different hands; but if all 
to find fault. ithe subordinate officers remain, no material alteration In 

If in this they d President |the administration of the Government will be effected, 
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and the Chief Magistrate will find his intentions and views 
constantly thwarted by those who are opposed to his 
opinions. I will state one fact, of which the country is 
not apprised, and the evidence of which I have before 
me, furnished from an authentic source. Here is a list of 
all the clerks in the different offices in this city, distin- 
guishing those who belong to the different political par- 
ties; and it appears that a large majority, a very large one, 
are on the side of the Senator from Kentucky, and oppos- 
ed to the present administration; and although I will not 
publish their names and proclaim their political opinions to 
the Senate, yet, if that gentleman has any desire to know 
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than any other American statesman, and has always been 
found faithful. Such is the man, trusted by all, and always 
found faithful, resorted to in difficult cases by the Senator 
himself, devoted to his country, and knowing no other, 
who, we are now told, is a ‘heartless foreigner, without 
American feelings.” 

I will now say a few words upon the subject of the 
balance of trade, which is urged as an argument against 
enlarging the commerce ofthe United States. The argu- 
ment is, that if a nation exports less than it imports, the 
difference is a loss, and the balance of trade is against 
such nation. Upon these premises, it is argued that, as 











who his friends are, I will furnish him with the informa-| the importations into the United States, taking several 


tion, although I presume he knows his friends better than} years in succession, exceed the amount of the exporta- 
I do. tions, our foreign commerce is disadvantageous and unpro- 


Mr. Gallatin, yes, Albert Gallatin, has been charged by| fitable. The great error, in my opinion, in this mode of 
the Senator from Kentucky with possessing feelings alien| reasoning, is, that the gain orscommercial profit is charged 
to this country, and has been told to go home to his native} a3 a loss. There is nothing more true in the commercial 
land, and teach there lessons of political economy, before| world, than that the exports and imports of a nation are 


he undertakes to teach us upon these subjects. Let us 


regulated by each other, and that commerce cannot exist 


see who this Mr. Gallatin is, that has thus fallen under the} and be carried on by two countries when this is not the 


displeasure of that honorable Senator. He is an older 
citizen of America than either that Senator or myself, | 
although we were both born here. He was here during 
the war of the revolution; he was here at the adoption of 
the federal constitution; and in the great political conflict 
which terminated in the expulsion of the elder Adams 
from office, he literally headed the vaa of the republican} 
forces. When Mr. Jefferson came into power, and cast! 
his eyes over the whole United States, for the purpose of 
calling to his aid, in the administration of the Government, 
the ablest, wisest, and most patriotic men, he selected Mr. | 
Gallatin as one of his chief counsellors. During the eight| 
years of his administration, Mr. Gallatin superintended| 
and conducted the financial department of the Govern-| 
ment. When Mr. Madison came into office, Mr. Gallatin} 
was continued in the same station until it became necessary | 
to send ministers abroad to negotiate a treaty with Great| 
Britain, and then Mr. Gallatin was associated with that| 
honorable Senator and other distinguished citizens to 
whom that high duty wasassigned. Under Mr. Monroe’s| 
administration, he was our minister at different periods, at| 
both the courts cf Great Britain and France. Under the 
last administration, of which the Senator from Kentucky | 
[Mr. Crary] was a distinguished member, when a delicate | 
and difficult negotiation respecting the colonial trade was! 
to be opened with Great Britain, Mr. Gallatin was selected} 
as the most suitable character to whom could be entrusted| 
that responsible duty; and he carried with him abroad| 
instructions prepared and signed by that gentleman him-| 
self. Further, when an exposition and argument Was| 
thought necessary to be laid before the arbiter, the King 
of the Netherlands, by the last administration, vindicating 
our claim to the territory in dispute between the State of 
Maine and Great Britain, Mr. Gallatin was selected to 
prepare it. This was not finished at the late change of the 
administration; and, by our present Chief Magistrate, Mr. 
Gallatin was requested to complete it. 

You, Mr. President, remember that, in 1811 and ’12,} 
this same Mr. Gallatin was looked to, by the politicians of| 
that day, as a political Mentor; and that, next to Mr 
Madison, no man inthe councils of the country contributed | 
more to the success of the United States in the great} 
struggle in which they were then engaged. Sir, of what 
offence has Mr. Gallatin been guilty? tle has ventured to 
differ in opinion with the honorable Senator from Ken- 
tucky upon the subject of a tariff of duties, and this is 
the sin for which he can find no forgiveness. Others may 
condemn him; I will, however, take the liberty of consi- 
dering him one of the wisest, best, and most patriotic | 








case. In regular commerce, each country may be pro- 
fited and grow rich by an interchange of commodities, 
and the balance of trade, according to this reasoning, be 
against both. I will illustrate this in a way familiar to the 
Senator from Kentucky and myself. Suppose a citizen 
of Kentucky shall take his drove of horses, costing, at 
home, two thousand dollars, to the State of Alabama, and 
there exchange them for cotton worth three thousand 
dollars, after paying all expenses, and shall return to 
Kentucky, bringing with him his three thousand dollars 
worth of cotton. In this case, Kentucky has exported 
two thousand dollars worth of her property, and three 
thousand dollars worth of property has been imported 
into Kentucky. Now, according to this balance of trade 
doctrine, Kentucky has lost one thousand dollars, when, 
in fact, she has gained precisely that amount. Nor has 
Alabama lost any thing; for the horses may be worth in 
Alabama one-half more than they are in Kentucky. They 
may even be so valuable as to command four thousand 
dollars to the purchaser in Alabama, so that four thousand 
dollars worth of property has been obtained for three. 
Thus each State has gained a thousand dollars worth of 
property by the exchange, and yet the balance of trade 
isagainst both. ‘The same principle applies between the 
United States and foreign nations. If we export to the 
amount of seventy millions, and import to the amount of 
ninety millions, there is a gain of twenty millions, with 
the deduction of the whole cost of carriage, or producing 
the interchange of the articles of commerce. A ship 
may leave Boston, with trinkets worth two thousand 
dollars, may barter them with the Indians on the North- 
west coast for furs, may exchange those in China for silks 
and teas, and return with a cargo worth fifty thousand 
dollars. By this process, the owners and the country are 
enriched; and yet the balance of trade, of which gentle- 
men talk, is largely against the United States. Indeed, 
according to this theory, the more profitable the voyage, 
the more is the balance of trade against us; and if we 
could obtain foreign commodities for nothing, it would be 
altogether against us. Yet, would not our country be 
enriched by presents of rich cargoes from abroad? Would 
any citizen of the United States think himself or his coun- 
try made poor, if a friend in England should send him a 


| ship load of the most valuable British fabrics as a present? 


Would he send them back because they caused this 
balance of trade to be against the country or himself? 
Reverse the picture. Send fifty thousand dollars worth 
of your wealth abroad, and exchange it for two thousand 
dollars worth to be brought back. Here the balance of 





men that was ever engaged in the public affairs of this} trade is largely in favor of our country; but is any body 


country. He has been trusted oftener and longer, and 


; | enrich d by it? On the contrary, are not all concerned 
by more administrations, in high and important stations, | in such commerce made poor’ If we were to ¢ 
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our produce and merchandise, ‘‘the balance of trade,” 


on this theory, would be altogether in our favor. 

The best trade is, when, for every little you send out, 
much comes back. 
try flourishing and getting rich. 


corn than five pounds. He alw ays likes the balance of trade 
against him in that way, and it is just so with the nation. 


When gentlemen say that commerce is not encouraging 


American industry, I answer that the articles exported 
are the products of American labor; 
American manufacture, and made of American timber; 
that the sailors who navigate the vessels are Americans, 
and their labor is American labor. The whole is an Ame- 
rican transaction,and encouragement to American industry. 
Foreigners have nothing to do with it, except that they 
furnish our citizens with fayorable contracts, by an inter- 
change of articles, the products or manufactures of their 
respective countries, by which the wealth and prosperity 
of the United States are promoted and enlarged. 

Mr. President, why is this protection through the me- 
dium of high duties claimed by the American manufac- 
turers? It must be owing to cne of two causes. Either the 
articles can be manufactured much cheaper in other coun- 
tries, or the American manufacturers desire unreasonable 
profits. That many articles can be made cheaper abroad 
than in this country, there is no doubt. Labor is cheaper. 
In Russia and Sweden 1, the wages of an able-bodied laborer 
are only six or seven cents a day; in Great Britain, the 
price is very litle higher. 


square, more people are found ready to starve, and of 
course are willing to work for a bare subsistence, than in 
the United States, which does not contain seven for each 
mile square. This inequality in the price of the produc- 


tion of articles, arising from the difference in the price of 


labor, can only be obviated in one of two ways. You 
must either reduce the price of labor, by degrading the 
people of this country, so far as to co mpel them to labor 
for a bare subsistence, or you must tax the community to 
make up the difference in favor of the American manu- 
factures. The first mode, I hope, has no advocates here 
or elsewhere. ‘The second mode is unjust and oppressive, 
as I will now endeavor to show. 

It is unjust. The Senate will indulge me in illustrating 
this in a plain way, which is my habit of conducting argu- 
ments on all subjects. Suppose ten men engaged in agri- 
culture, and you, by your enactments of your laws, cause 
five of them to abandon that, and adopt some other pur- 
suit—manufactures, if you please; and you, at the same 
time, require that one-third of the products of the five re- 
maining agriculturists shall be given to them; all men 
would at once exclaim, this is plain, open, palpable injus- 
tice. Now, sir, where is the difference between this and 
compelling the agriculturists to give one-third more for 
all the articles for which they exchange the products of | 
their farms; or, when you compel them to give one-third | 
more in the money for which they have sold their crops, | 
and this for the benefit of those who have abandoned their 
former pursuits? For instance, a planter, in the neigh- 
borhood of Nashville, where I live, sends his three bales 

of cotton to New Orleans to purchase or exchange for im- 
ported articles for the consumption of his family. Now, 
the Government takes no part of his cotton from him, his 
agent exchanges the whole of them for the articles order- | 
ed; but, in fixing upon the price of the articles received in 
exchange, onc Ahird is added on account of the duties im- 
posed. It seems to my mind very evident that one-third 
of the man’s cotton is as certainly and effectually as 
if the Government had taken it in the first instance, and 
then permitted him to purchase the 
cheaper. 

W hat 


gone 


articles one-third 


is the common practice which prevails in most 
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that the ship is of 


In the latter country, with | 
a population of one hundred and sixty-five to the mile | 
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parts of the cotton-growing country’? The planter does 
not himself export his own cotton, but sells it to his mer- 
chant in discharge of his store account. Now the mer- 


Then are our citizens and our coun-| chant pays him for the whole of his cotton; but, in the ar- 


The farmer will tell you | ticles purchased, there is one-third charged on account of 
that it is better to get ten pounds of sugar for a bushel of] this tax. 


This is plain and manifest to every one who re- 
| ects upon this ied. The importing merchant, when 
|he arrives with his merchandise at the city of New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, or Baltimore, is charged by the Go- 
vernment with forty or fifty per cent. as an import duty 
upon the articles imported by him. He, of necessity, adds 
that to the price, and then sells to the Western merchant, 
with a profit added to both. To the Western merchant 
the original cost, the import duty or tax, and the whole- 
sale dealer’s profit, constitute the cost of the article; and 
upon all these, added together, he lays his profits. 

The statement I am now about to make will show some- 
thing of the operation of the tariff upon the Western far 
|mers and mechanics. 
Cost of merchandise in Europe, 
Expenses of importation, - - 


$100 00 
10 OU 


110 00 
44 00 


154 ( 


Value at the warehouse, - - - 

Add an ad valorem duty of forty per cent., 

Actual cost to the importing merchant, — - 0 

Add importing merchant’s profit, say ten per 
cent., - - - - - - - 15 40 

Actual cost to the Western merchant, ~ 

Add Western merchant’s advance to cover 
transportation and profits, 25 per cent., 


Actual cost to the farmer and mechanic, - $211 75 
The increase of the price to the farmer and mechani 

in the Western country, in consequence of the tax, may 

be shown thus: 

The import tax itselfis - - 


| Importing merchant’s profit on it, 


Increase to the Western merchant, - 
Add to the Western merchant’s profit, 


| Making the increased price to the Western 

farmer and mechanic, - - - - 0 5 
| Upon every hundred dollars worth of goods been ht in 
Europe and carried to the West, our people pay a tax, i 


consequence of the tariff, of more than sixty dollars. ‘This 
tariff tax is higher on the Western people than onany other, 
because on account of their distance from the seaboard, 
and the greater number of dealers through whose hands 
the goods pass: each adding his profits, and the time o¥ 
cupied in the transactions, making the profits higher, they 
are made to pay a sort of compound tariff. In this stat: 
ment, a duty of forty per cent. ad valorem has been assur 
ed as the average amount of duties, although it is belies 
that a higher rate of duty is actually paid on most articles 
iconsumed in the Western country. Upon presenting th 
view of the subject, no one can fail to perceive that 
|duty does enter into the price of the article to th 
sumer, Which refutes at once the fallacious idea that high 
duties have a tendency to reduce the price of imported 
larticles. ‘To say toa plain minded man that the owne! 
jof an article w orth ten dollars could afford to sell it cheay 
er by compelling him to pay five dollars as a tax befor 
lhe sold it, would be to him a very unreasonable sugges 
He could not believe it; and yet it would be just 


| 


+} 


ct 


tion. 
las rational as the arguments we hear upon this subject 
I admit that a strong and ardent competition betwee! 
domestic and foreign manufactures will reduce articles t 
the lowest price at which they can be produced and broug!! 
into the market; and, therefore, I am not in favor of taxins 
out the foreign manufactures, which must be the eff 
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high duties, and of placing ourselves wholly in the power | 
of the domestic manufactures. Rather than sce this state 

of things, I would say to all the nations of the earth, come 

and trade with us; bring us the production of all soils and 

climates, bring us the articles produced by your industry, 
ingenuity, and skill, and receive in exchange the super- 

abundance of the products of our country. Then, sir, 

you would see competition; then you would see prosper- 

ity return to every portion of the United States, and more 

especially to that which, under the withering influence of 
this high tariff system, has almost become desolate. 

It is urged that the prices of articles have fallen since 
the adoption of the tariff of 1828; and this is ascribed to 
the introduction of the system. If the gentlemen could 
show that the price of protected articles only had fallen, 
or that the fall had been confined to this country only, there 
would then be some plausibility in what they say. But 
the unprotected articles have fallen in a still greater de- 
gree; and the fall is co-extensive with the commercial 
world. We mustthen look to other causes for the declen- 
sion of prices, than our home competition. These can be 
found, in the first place, in the depreciation of our money. 
Money in the United States is now of one-third more 
value than it was a few years since. The amount of the 
circulating medium has been greatly reduced, in the re- 
establishment of a sound currency; the price of lands and 
all other property has fallen about one-third; and the = 
causes which have reduced their value, or price, must 
have a similar influence upon articles of merchandise. 
The improvement of machinery, also, has contributed | 
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upon this floor. She stands not alone; North Carolina 
and Virginia have firmly and eloquently declared the 
same opinions; and Georgia has given certain and unerring 
indications that she will denounce the inequality and in- 


justice of this system. When Isee such a union of feeling 


and sentiment prevailing among those who have the best 
means of judging of the effects produced upon their con- 
stituents, [ must be excused for paying but little regard 
to the theories and opinions of gentlemen who live remote, 
and do not possess the means of forming a correct judg- 
ment. These gentlemen could as well succeed in con- 
vincing him who is badly clad, and is shiversng in the 
winter’s blast, that he was well clothed, and warm, and 
comfortable, or him, who is perishing for want of food, that 
he suffers not from hunger, as to satisfy the people of the 
South that this system is not the cause of their depression 
and grievances. 

In regard to the Western country, and every portion of 
it, I have always considered this system injurious. It is 
true the fertility of our soil redeems us from that state 
of suffering which is felt in some other parts of the country; 
but it checks and retards the prosperity and growth of the 
West. There is the largest body of rich land, of which 
we have any knowledge, inviting to agricultural pursuits; 
and you do violence to nature, whenever you so regulate 
society by your laws, as to prevent its improvement and 
cultivation. Bread stuffs, horses, mules, cattle, and hogs, 
have been and can be produced and reared in the great- 
estabundance. Now, the true interest of the Western far- 
mer lies in obtaining a good market for these articles in 


greatly to diminish the price of production in manufactur-| the cotton-growing States; but the policy which has been 


ed articles. Another cause which has had great influence 
upon this subject, is, that almost all Europe is now in a 
state of peace, and, consequently, laborers have become 
plenty, and labor cheap. 

The prosperity of a nation depends upon the wealth and 
prosperity of its citizens; and that policy, which is calculat- 
ed to impoverish the great mass of the community, must 
operate to the prejudice of the national welfare. If an 
individual is compelled to give a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars*for articles which, without the tariff, he could have 
purchased for one hundred dollars, he is certainly worth 
less by fifty dollars than he would have been without this 
tax. This operation is going on continually throughout 
the country; and, therefore, I believe Southern Senators 
when they say that, with the same industry, and quan- 
tity of labor applied as formerly, that whole region of 
country is becoming poorer and poorer every day. Why 
should I not believe them? Can I give credit to the opi- 
nions of those who are strangers to the condition of the 
people in that section of the United States, when they tell 
us that the South is in a prosperous and flourishing con- 
dition, rather than to those Senators who come from those 
States, and have their interests especially committed to their 
charge? The Senator from Maine, [Mr. Hotaes,] who 
resides so far to the Northeast that his State runs into a 
British province, or a British province into it, which, Iam 
not able to say, for I have not yet sufficiently examined 
the subject; a Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. Ky1en7, } 


pursued, has impoverished these States; they are rendered 
unable to buy, and are compelled to raise the means of 
their own subsistence at home, although their soil and 
climate are ill adapted to the production and raising of 
them. The effect of this system has been to destroy the 
beef market of the Western country. 

1 should like to know what benefit has arisen to any 
great class of the community in that section of the Union. 
itis true the manufacturers of rope and cotton bagging 
have found a readier market by the high duty on these 
articles; but the cotton growers, corn growers, and raisers 
of stock, have lost by taxation more than the manufac- 
turers have gained; and this is the general effect of this 
system. One than is compelled to give more for an article 
than he would otherwise do, that the favorite of legisla- 
tion may thereby obtain profits. In order to show more 
clearly,the inequality and injustice of the system, let it be 
remembered that about two-thirds of all the exports of 
the United States consists of articles grown or raised in the 
Southern States. How, then, does it happen that New 
England, the exports from which are small, should, since 
the introduction of this system, have grown in wealth and 
prosperity beyond all former example, while that portion 
of the country most favored in soil and climate, producing 
more abundant crops than in former years, has experi- 
enced less prosperity than at any former period, and has 
sunk almost into poverty and despair? The cause, to my 
mind, is quite manifest. By the operation of this tariff, 


skilled in arithmetic, who can count the profits upon his|the products of the labor of one portion of the Union is 


fingers’ ends, that his constituents are making by this sys- 
tem; and a Senator from the West, far beyond the moun- 
tains, come forward and attempt to prove that those who 
represent them do'not understand their true interests! | 
Mr. President, has the land of Washington, Henry, and 
Jefferson; has the land of Iredell and Davie; has the land 
of the Pinckneys and the Rutledges; has the land of the 
Baldwins and the Waltons, all—all lost the breed of noble- 
men? Are their political descendants the degenerate sons 
of worthy sires? We know, sir, that this is not so; that, for 
intelligence and patriotism, they are not excelled by the 
men of any other clime or country. Already, we have 
heard the sentiments of South Carolina ably proclaimed 


Vou. VIII.—26 


transferred to another. That operation is effected in this 
way; the grower of articles for exportation is not permit- 
ted to interchange them, how and where he can, so as to 
be most advantageous to himself; but, by the high duties, 
he is compelled either to purchase his foreign articles at 
the increased price occasioned by those duties, or he must 
purchase the articles from New England at such price as 
the manufacturers may choose to affix to them; equal, at 
least, to the price of the foreign articles, with the duties 
added to it. This, sir, is the great object of the system. 
It is to prevent the citizens of the United States from 
carrying on commerce and exchanges in that way which 
may be most profitable to them, and constrain them to 
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purchase all their articles of convenience and necessity 
from the capitalists and manufacturers of the Eastern 
States, at enhanced prices. This constraint I consider in- 
consistent with the genius of our Government, and as savor- 
ing strongly of tyranny and oppression. It is an encroach- 
ment upon the rights of the citizens, and should meet with 
no favor here. The great principle of protection in this 
Government should be to give to labor its whole earn- 
ings, and not permit any portion of it to be transferred to 
others. If an individual, by his labor, earns a dollar, let 
him have the whole of it; and let no law exist in the sta- 
tute book, which will transfer one-third of it to others. 

In relation to Tennessee, we have a greater abundance 
of iron ore than is to be found in any other part of the 
United States; and we are manufacturing it successfully 
and profitably. On account of the goodness of its quality, 
and cheapness of its production, we are underselling the 
manufacturers of iron in Pennsylvania, in the city. of Pitts- 
burg, the Birmingham of the West; but I cannot tell how 
long we shall be permitted to enjoy the benefit of that 
market; for if gentlemen are so enamored with this tariff 
system, as to exclude us from foreign commerce, I should 
not feel much astonished at seeing an effort made so to 
construe the constitution of the United States as to pre- 
vent the iron masters in Tennessee from competing with 
the Pennsylvania manufacturers in their markets. Although 
Tennessee possesses great advantages in the article of iron, 
and has much capital employed in manufacturing it, I can 
see no justice or propriety in looking to the interest of 
these iron masters alone, regardless of the interest of the 
rest of the community. I cannot consent to favor them 
at the expense of every man who uses a plough, a hoe, an 
axe, a kettle, or a pan. Therefore I will consent to a 
reasonable reduction of the duty on iron, agreeably to the 
principles of compromise, which I shall lay down before 
I take my seat; and, in so doing, I have no fear of injuring 
any manufacturer of iron in the United States. 

I have hitherto treated of this subject as it operated 
upon different sections of the country. I will now say 
something in relation to its effect upon the people of the 
States most favored by it. I do this with diffidence, be- 
cause my personal observation does not enable me to speak 
with confidence. When I have spoken of the prosperity 
of New England, I only mean she is prosperous, when 
compared with other portions of the Union. My opinion 
is, that no State, taking the whole population together, 
has been benefited by this system. It is advantageous to 
the capitalists who own the manufactories, and it may af- 
ford a better market to those who live in the immediate 
neighborhood of them, and produce articles consumed by 
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one manufacturer upon this floor, who comes forward and 
says he does not wish the interest of the country sacri- 
ficed for private emolument and gain; and I have no doubt 
there are many others who would do the same, if they had 
seats here. JI thank that honorable Senator for the infor- 
mation he has imparted to his country upon this subject. 

He has shown that the agricultural State of Vermont 
has, within the last ten years, gained 20,000 in population 
upon the manufacturing State of New Hampshire; that 
agriculture has decreased; that there is now more cleared 
lands than hands for its cultivation; that the price of 
land has fallen, and the whole agricultural capital been 
much depressed in value. He has also told us of that sys- 
tem of smuggling which is so successfully carried on be- 
tween the British provinces and the United States. 

Mr. President, according to the last annual report 
from the Treasury Department, the people of the United 
States now pay in taxes on imported articles twenty- 
six million five hundred thousand dollars. This is the 
sum which will be paid into the treasury for the pre- 
sent year, from that source of revenue. From other 
sources, that is, the sale of public lands, bank dividends, 
and incidental receipts, four million one hundred thousand 
dollars, amounting, in the whole, to thirty million one 
hundred thousand dollars. 1 know of no reason, I have 
heard none assigned, which would authorize an opinion 
that there will be a diminution of revenue, provided the 
duties remain at the present rates. I admit that, upon the 
item of incidental recepts, no great reliance in making an 
estimate for the future ought to be placed. Therefore, 
strike off one hundred thousand dollars from this item, 
and only retain ten thousand dollars, which will, no doubt, 
be collectable from olddebts for many years to come. You 
will then have a revenue of upwards of thirty millions. 
The estimated expenditure of the Government (exclusive 
of the public debt) is thirteen million three hundred and 
sixty-five thousand two hundred and two dollars. Deduct 
from this sum three millions of revenue from the public 
lands, four hundred and ninety-six thousand dollars, the 
dividends of the bank stock, and the ten thousand dollars 
for incidental receipts, and you need only the sum of nine 
million eight hundred and sixty-five thousand two hun- 
dred dollars, to meet the exigencies of the Government 
This is the sum Government needs; nor is one dollar mor 
necessary for its support. There would, then, remain 
sixteen million six hundred and thirty-four thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-eight dollars, over and above all the 
demands of the Government. Another thing is certain, 
that, upon a reduction of duties, the imports will be in- 
creased; and in this way a larger sum will be produced, 


the laborers employed in them; but to all others living in| than any estimate founded upon the present amount of im- 


the neighborhood, the price of provisions is rendered 
dearer; and even to the laborers themselves, who have fa- 
milies, the price of the means of supporting them is en- 
hanced, and a portion of their wages in this way lost to 
them. In addition to this, the price of allarticles of cloth- 
ing is advanced; because the manufacturer will not sell at 
a lower rate than will barely enable him to keep out the 
competition of the foreign articles of the same kind. This 
is the effect in the vicinity of these establishments; but as 
soon as you go beyond the immediate neighborhood, the 
evils are unmixed with good. All the disadvantages of 
the higher priced articles are felt without any correspond- 
ing benefit. Notwithstanding the boasted advantages of 
this system to New England, we hear, as the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cray] denominates it, ‘a still, small 
voice” raised in opposition. Yes, sir, we have heard the 
still, small voice of justice, and truth, and patriotism, from 
the granite State, proclaiming the injustice and impolicy 
of the system. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Hitt] has frankly told us that he has a large interest ina 
cotton manufactory, and that he neither needs nor desires 
the protection of high duties. 
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portations. 
Mr. President, let us now present the question fairl) 
Shall the people of the United States be taxed upwards ol 


| sixteen and a half millions of dollars annually upon im- 


ported articles, for the purpose of enabling the domestic 
manufacturers to tax them in the same degree upon all the 
articles manufactured and sold by them? This is the very 
object the manufacturers have in view, in pressing this 
subject on Congress. Their language to us is plainly this 
we want to make your constituents, one and all, pay usa 
higher price for all the articles we manufacture: this we 
cannot do, so long as they are permitted to buy the sam 
kind of articles made in foreign countries; therefore, w« 
insist that you, by taxation on foreign articles, shall so in- 
crease the price, that your constituents will be constrained 
to buy of us at prices which will enrich us. Disguise this 
matter as they may, this is the true cause of all that anxicty 
and solicitude which they have manifested from the com 
mencement of this system. For myself, 1am unwilling 
to indulge them at the expense of those whose interests 
are in part confided to my care. I will here remark that 


Sir, I rejoice that we have |if the duty on protected imported articles shall amoun' 
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to twenty millions of dollars, and the imported article 

shall constitute one-half of the amount consumed in the 

United States, and the other half shall be supplied from 

the domestic manufactories, the people of the United 

States will be taxed to the amount of forty millions: of 
which, the one half arising from the duty on foreign im- 
ported articles goes into the treasury, and is of some pub- 
lic benefit; the other half goes into the hand of the domes- 
tic manufacturers, and is of no further advantage, than as 
it increases the wealth of a few of the capitalists of the 
country. 

Gentlemen say that most of the protected articles can 
be manufactured as cheap in this as in foreign countries. 
If this be so, they need no protection. The cost of trans- 
portation and a reasonable revenue duty will give the do- 
mestic articles a great advantage in our market over the 
imported articles, and therefore this tax on the community 
is wholly unnecessary, so far as relates to such articles. 
It is stated by the advocates of the tariff that certain cot- 
ton goods manufactured in the United States are exported 
to foreign countries, and are there competing successfully 
with articles of the same kind manufactured abroad. Will 
gentlemen be so good as to tell me how it happens that 
the Americans can compete successfully with the British 
fabric in another country, and cannot do so in this; when 
the price of transportation and a revenue duty shall be 
placed upon the British article? Sir, we cannot be mis- 
taken upon this subject. These articles can be manufac- 
tured here as cheap as elsewhere; this is proved by their 
exportation and sale in foreign countries. But the reten- 
tion of the duty enables the domestic manufacturers to 
keep out of our markets the foreign articles which might 
compete with theirs, and thereby enables them to secure a 
ener eye and place a higher price upon the domestic 
manufactures. The tariff of 1828 is the law now in 
force, and it is surely the most unfortunate law I have ever 
read or heard of; I have never heard it commended by 
any one, in or out of the Senate. No one owns it, or ac- 
knowledges its paternity; or admits he had any agency in 
making it. It is thrown upon the wide world without a 
friend or patron. All admit that its passage was attended 
with circumstances unfavorable to a fair and equal adjust- 
ment of a system of taxation. Yet this law constitutes 
the sacred ground on which the unhallowed foot of legis- 
iation is not to be permitted to tread. Wie are told not to 
touch it lest the whole system should be endangered. Sir, I 
have no desire to touch it, from what I learned from the 
Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wxnster,] two years 
ago, in the debate on this subject; I wish the tariff law of 
1828 to be among forgotten things. My wish is now to 
see a bill presented by the Committee on Finance, contain- 
ing a list of the articles imported; then upon each article, 
Separately, we can determine what reduction can be made, 
without endangering the manufacturing interests. I am 
prepared to show what reduction can be made upon cot- 
tons, woollens, sugar, iron, and salt; but I forbear to pre- 
sent them to the Senate at this time, believing that this 
can better be done, and with more effect, when the bill 
upon this subject is under discussion, and each article is 
considered separately. If nearly ten millions of dollars, 
needed for revenue, fairly and justly apportioned upon all 
imported articles, (exclusive of those now free of duty, ) 
and the cost of transportation of forcign articles, will not af- 
ford sufficient protection, I fear we are forcing this system 
beyond the age and condition of this country. My prin- 
ciple of protection would go thus far and no farther, ex- 
cept upon the ground of compromise. Tax the people 
to the full amount of the exigencies of the Government, 
and apportion that sum upon imported articles, and espe- 
cially on those which come in competition with articles 
































length of time, submit to high taxation, merely for the 
purpose of protecting manufactures. No man, not in- 
terested in these establishments, will consent that a large 
portion of his earnings shall be applied to the profit of any 
class of our citizens, when the public exigencies do not 
require it. The wise course for every Government to 
pursue, is to look to its true condition, and, by consulting 
all its interests, attempt to cherish those employments 
only in which capital and labor will find a sufficient re- 
ward. Our nation is young; our land is fertile; with us, 
a laborer can earn his fifty cents a day; in old countries, 
the laborer can earn only from six to ten cents a day. 
Although I have no wish to favor the poor of other coun- 
tries at the expense of this, so long as we can obtain the 
profits of their labor, and do them no injury by doing so, 
and at the same time do nothing to the prejudice of the 
laborers of our own country, I can see nothing objec- 
tionable in it. On the contrary, if we can obtain their 
labor at so low a price, we can derive considerable profit 
from it, and the laborers of the United States can follow 
pursuits more advantageous to’themselves, and profitable 
to the country. 

The resolution of the Senator from Kentucky proposes 





to abolish the duties entirely on all articles of a kind not 


manufactured in the United States, except silks and wines; 
and to reduce them on these articles. So long as duties 
are paid on imported articles, for the purpose of raising 
revenue, I cannot consent to this proposition. The true 
principle of taxation is to impose it on those who are best 
able to bear it. The resolution on your table proposes a 
total abandonment of this principle. The articles to be 
released from taxation are luxuries used almost exclusive- 
ly by the rich, while the burdens are left with all their 
weight upon the poorer portion of the community. This 
would be no alleviation of the evils complained of; and I will 
not unite in holding out to the poor man the delusive hope 
that he is to be able to clothe his family in silks, and regale 
himself on wine every day; while all the articles of dress 
he purchases, his salt, his sugar, his plough, his axe, and 
his hoe, and all other utensils with which he earns his daily 
bread, are so taxed as to render him unable to raise his 
family. No, sir, give him his necessaries of life untaxed, 
or taxed lightly; let his labor have its full reward, and he 
will then increase in his means, and in time be able to 
indulge in luxuries if he shall please to do so. 

The object of the capitalists engaged in manufactures, 
in consenting to take off the duties on articles they do not 
make in their establishments, cannot be mistaken. It is 
to concentrate the whole taxation of the country upon 
those foreign articles which come in competition with 
theirs. The operation of such a system will be doubly in 
favor of the rich capitalists. It will enable them to ob- 
tain all foreign luxuries free of taxation, and at the same 
time to tax the poor as well as every other class of citi- 
zens, through the necessaries of life consumed by them, 
for the augmentation of their profits. These men area 
privileged order in our country. They have formed, and 
seek to perpetuate, a kind of partnership}with the Govern- 
ment in taxing the people; and the present struggle is to 
abolish, or much reduce, every tax in which they have not 
some share of the proceeds. They conspire to raise the 
price of all necessaries of life, giving part of the increase 
to the Government, and taking part to themselves. 
Afterall I have heard as to the management of these es- 
tablishments, I am still inclined to the opinion that they are 
not calculated to improve the moral and political condi- 
tion of the country. Iam gratified to learn that great 
care is taken of the morals of those who are placed in 
some of the manufactories; and that moral and religious 
instruction is imparted tothem. Notwithstanding this, 


which are manufactured, and which it is of national import-| home is the proper place forthe tender female. Advice, 
hee should be manufactured in this country. 1 cannot |admonition, and gentle reproof from a mother’s tongue, 
relieve the people of the United States will, for any great | will sink deeper into the heart of the daughter, than all 
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the lectures that can be delivered by strangers. As to 
their political effect upon the country, I can entertain no 
doubt. The men employed in them have abandoned all 
other pursuits; by continuing in this business, they render 
themselves unfit for all other employments, and they hold 
their livelihood at the pleasure of their employers, and 
must vote according to their will; they become mere de- 
 sapcitins and lose that spirit which should be possessed 
y every American citizen. We have seen, in other 
countries, riots and disturbances produced by this class of 
the community, when their wages were reduced so low as 
to be insufficient for their sustenance. Instead of men 
cooped up in manufactories, and subject to taskmasters, 
what kind of citizens are we able to have? We can make 
freeholders of them. Reduce the price of the public 
lands; put it in the power of each laborer to procure his 
forty, eighty, or one hundred and sixty acres. When 
seated upon that, he feels his independence, and he 
knows he is athome. These are the men who constitute 
a State, and make it prosperous, great, and glorious. 
They feel an attachment to their country; and when its 
rights are invaded, they will fly to its standard. Sir, I 
have scen this tried. When our country was invaded, 
during the late war, the men of the mountains descend- 
ed like torrents, and the men of ‘the valleys came up; 
and there was no controversy who should go to the field 
of danger, but who should be forced to remain at home. 
In regard to the exercise of the right of suffrage, should 
any man attempt to influence one of them by affect- 
ing a superiority over him, he would certainly find himself 
insulted, and he would be most fortunate if he escaped 
at that. 
Let us now see, Mr. President, what effects have been 
roduced by this system of taxation upon the other great 
interests of the country. In 1817, when it commenced, 
the tonnage of the United States engaged in foreign 
commerce was 809,724 tons. In 1829, it was 650,142 
tons, a decrease of 159,582 tons. In 1817, there were 
519,186 tons engaged in the coasting trade. In 1829, 
there were 610,654 tons, to which should be added 
something for the improved manner of constructing ves- 
sels. From this, it appears, that, taking the whole tonnage 
of the United States that is engaged in foreign commerce, 
and also that engaged in the coasting trade, the navigation 
of the country has decreased under the influence of this sys- 
tem, which gentlemen say has imparted its benefits toevery 
other interest of the country. What influence has it pro- 
duced upon commerce? Prior to the embargo of 1807, 
with a population of only six millions of inhabitants, our 
exports amounted to about eighty-four million five hun- 
dred and sixty-four thousand five hundred and thirteen 
dollars. In 1817, it amounted to eighty-seven million six 
hundred and fifty-one thousand five hundred and sixty-nine 
dollars. In 1830, it amounted only to the sum of seventy- 
three million eight hundred and forty thousand five hun- 
dred and eight dollars. In the intermediate years, it will 
be seen by the annual reports from the treasury, there has 
been an almost regular diminution of the exports and im- 
ports of the country. In answer tothe argument that the 
demand for our products cannot be enlarged, I answer, 
that if we use more of their articles, other nations can 
and will consume more of ours, and this will be beneficial 
to both parties, because each will receive in exchange a 
greater value than at present. They will receive our 
agricultural products at a cheaper rate than they can now 
purchase or can produce the same articles, and we shall 
receive their manufactures at a lower price than we now 
pay for them. From the foregoing statement of our navi- 
gation and commerce, it appears these great pillars of our 
prosperity have not been strengthened, but weakened, by 
this system of restrictions; and when it is remembered 
that our naval power and glory, and cur ability to defend 
our shores against invasion, are intimately connected with 
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the navigation of the country, we ought not rashly to pro- 
mote measures calculated to destroy it. The agriculture 
of the country is closely connected with its commerce; 
and that which is calculated to depress the one, has an in- 
jurious influence upon the other. 

Still it is said that this nation is increasing in wealth and 
power. LIadmitit. It is young and vigorous, and will go 
on in despite of the most blundering legislation that can 
be pursued. Politicians may adopt the most absurd theo- 
ries; in the madness of their legislation, they may heap 
Pelion on Ossa, and Ossa on Pelion, and the country will 
still go on, checked and retarded in its prosperity, but 
not destroyed; such is the vigor, energy, and enterprise 
of our citizens, and the fertility of our soil. But when 
we look at our navigation and commerce, cannot every 
man discern the impolicy of the measures we have pur- 
sued? With a population increasing at the rate of three 
per cent. per annum, the annual increase of which, at this 
time, amounts to four hundred thousand, having more 
than doubled itself since the year 1807, our navigation 
and commerce have actually declined. 1 hear it often re- 
peated, that the Southern States have introduced this sys- 
tem, and this is urged as a reason why we should not relax 
it. This is denied by them. For my own part, I have never 
thought it material to ascertain how that fact was. If the 
system be a good one, we ought to retain it, come from 
where it may; if it be a bad one, we ought to get rid of 
it, whether it were introduced by the North, South, 
East, or West. 

It is sometimes urged that the protecting system ought 
not to be abandoned, because New England, now most 
interested in its preservation, was originally opposed to its 
introduction. It is creditable to the statesmen of that 
section of the republic, that they saw and opposed the in- 
justice and impolicy of the system to which Southern and 
Western men were measurably blind. It is not disreputa- 
ble that they have availed themselves of our errors to 
gather riches at our expense. But when they embarked 
in these speculations, they had good reason to believe that 
experience would teach the rest of the Union the wisdom 
which they had learned, and that the existence of the sys- 
tem would only be commensurate with the blindness which 
gave it birth, We now see and feel its evils. hei 
weight is intolerable, and we must have relief. ‘They 
cannot expect us to travel onward in the path of ruin, with 
our eyes open. We have suffered for our blindness; and 
if they shall suffer a little for departing, in their practice, 
from the justice and beauty of their theory, they will hav: 
no great cause to complain. 

I have now, Mr. President, finished what I intended to 
say upon the injustice, inequality, and oppressiveness of 
this system of taxation, and have also pointed out the inj: 
rious effects which it has produced, in my opinion, upo: 
the general welfare of the nation. I will now state tle 
terms upon which I would be willing, under existing cir- 
cumstances, to see this matter adjusted. I know [am in 
a minority; but I appeal with confidence to the justice of 
those with whom I differ. They say they only want a fair 
competition with foreign articles; let them have it. 1 am 
willing to meet them upon that ground; and I propose the 
following rule by which to place them in that situation. 
Let us ascertain what articles can be manufactured in this 
country successfully; then ascertain the original price o! 
similar articles in foreign countries; add to that price the 
cost of transportation to our seaport towns, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, or Boston; then ascertain the 
cost of the domestic article of the same kind and quality; 
then add so much upon the foreign article, by way of duty, 
as will place it upon an equality. We will then have « 
fair competition, and low prices. All beyond this is mo- 
nopoly in favor of domestic manufactures, and injustice to 
the community. I cannot, myself, see how those who tell 


|us that all they desire isto prevent the destruction of the: 
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establishments, can object to this mode of settling this!covered that this was one of the powers which they 
controversy. Adopt this rule, and abolish the credit sys-| could not exercise separately to advantage; and this was 
tem in our import revenue, and our manufacturers will| one of the strongest reasons which operated to produce 
have all the protection which they profess to ask; without|the Federal Government. It was foreseen that, if each 
having a monopoly of our markets, they would yet enjoy | State retained this power, it would be exercised variously, 
advantages which would enable them to carry ona success-| and constant jealousies and collisions would arise among 
ful competition with articles of foreign production; and an|them; and foreign nations, availing themselves of this 
adjustment, upon the principle I have named, would|state of things, would succeed in destroying their inde- 
greatly reduce the taxation which is now oppressing the| pendence. It was then agreed in convention that this 
community. power of regulating commerce and imposing duties, 

But if this be not acceptable, I, as one of those oppos-! whatever it might be, should be surrendered by the States 
ed to this system, will agree to any moderate periodical) to the General Government. This surrender or transfer 
reduction which will give the manufacturers time to ac-| was made without restriction or limitation. It certainly 
commodate themselves to the altered ciroumstances, and, | was not designed by the framers of the constitution that 
at the same time, present a sure prospect of ultimate jus-/the State Governments and the Federal Government to- 
tice to the balance of the community. As much as the| gether should possess less power upon this subject than 
South and Southwest are conscious of being oppressed |the States then possessed, and would have continued to 
by this system, their patriotism would induce them to suf-! possess, had each State remained separate and distinct. 
fer much longer, if they could have a gradual amelioration | Unless, then, it can be shown that, in the transfer of this 


of their burdens, and a prospect of final relief. 


exclusively. I would extend them to a class of citinens} 
particularly entitled to public consideration. I mean the 


I would not confine my views of relief to the tariff laws | 


purchasers of public lands. While removing oppression | 


power, (which at one period unquestionably belonged to 
the States,) some diminution was produced, it is a fair 
conclusion to say that it properly belongs to this Govern- 
ment, for all the purposes and objects for which nations 
have been in the habit of using it. It must be admitted 


from others, I would reduce the price of the public lands. |that no portion of this power remains with the several 
I would put it in the power of every industrious man to} States, because they are expressly prohibited from impos- 
become a freeholder. He should have his forty, cighty,|ing duties. What, then, has become of it, if it does not 


or one hundred and sixty acres at a low rate. If he would} 
reside on it areasonable time, say five years, | should not 
object to his having it without paying any thing. This! 
turning of day laborers and tenants into independent free-} 
holders, is a kind of legislative manufacturing I am wil-| 
ling to encourage; and when those gentlemen engage in 
that, I will not lag behind; but I know who will—those | 
who wish to retain their present political power, and are 
unwilling to see the sceptre depart from them. 

Before I proceed to the discussion of the constitutional 
question which has been introduced into this debate, I 
will say a word or two to the Senator from Maine, [Mr. 
Hotmes.] He says that, twenty years ago, he was an ad- 
yocate for the constitutional power of the General Govern- 
ment, and now he finds himself on the same ground. |] 
congratulate the gentleman upon his return; that, after 
wandering about through time and space for so long a 
period, he has at last found himself within the orbit of| 
the constitution. From the best observations I have been| 
able to take since he last became visible at this place, I 
should think, in his next transit, he will approximate very 
near to State rights. Whether this will be owingto their 
power of attraction, or tothe propelling power of the King} 
of the Netherlands, or to both causes combined, 1 will 
not undertake to determine. 

Are the existing tariff laws constitutional? It is my 
opinion that they are. I advance it with some diffidence, 
because I know there are many learned men, both in and 
out of this Senate, whose views upon this subject are in 
direct opposition to mine. I can discover but little practical | 
good that can arise from a discussion of this subject; but 
as it has been introduced, and my mind is satisfied upon it, 
I can have no objection to declaring the opinions I enter- 
tain. I shall deliver no philological dissertations upon the 
subject, as the Senator from Maine has done; but attempt 
to show to the Senate that this power exists, not only by 
virtue of the constitution, but from necessity. The 
power to regulate commerce and impose duties on im- 
ported foreign articles, is given to the Federal Govern- 
Ment expressly by the constitution; and it has atall times 
been considered as an attribute of sovereignty possessed 
by every State or nation. All nations have exercised it; 
and had this confederacy never been formed, each State, 





appertain to the General Government? 

I will here remark, that, prior to and at the adoption of 
the federal constitution, this power had been exercised by 
Great Britain, France, Spain, and all other nations with 
whom we had intercourse; all of which was known to the 
framers of the constitution. We are, therefore, as it 
seems to me, not at liberty to suppose that it was intended 
by them that less power should be possessed by that Go- 
vernment to which they confided this subject, than was 


| possessed and exercised by those nations with whom we 


had commercial intercourse. This power is indispensable; 
and without its existence in the Federal Government, 
there is no powerin this country by which the regulations 


| of foreign nations, injurious to our commerce, can be coun- 


teracted. From 1789 down to the present moment, it 
has been exercised, and, until a few years past, has never 
been questioned. It seems to me that gentlemen fall into 
an error, by mistaking the abuse of a constitutional power 
for evidence of its unconstitutionality. The States have 
no power to declare war; the war-making power is trans- 
ferred by the constitution to the General Government; if 
Congress shall wantonly and unnecessarily declare war, it 
cannot be said that the act is unconstitutional, or that Con- 
gress has transcended its authority. They have abused 
a power committed to them; Congress has acted upon a 
subject confided to it by the constitution; and for the im- 
proper exercise of its discretion, the members are re- 
sponsible to the people, who can apply the proper 
corrective by the exercise of the elective franchise. Fur- 
ther, a law must be constitutional or not, when made; the 
makers of it violate that instrument in the enactment of 
the law, if it be violated at all; hence the law is inopera- 
tive and void from its origin, on account of its repugnance 
to the constitution, which is the supreme law of the land. 

But, in regard to the tariff laws, it is admitted they are 
constitutional as long as the money is needed to pay the 
public debt, or to supply the exigencies of the Govern- 
ment. It is insisted that they become unconstitutional 
when the debt is paid, or the revenue arising from them 
isno longer needed. According to this argument, Con- 
gress may not violate the constitution when a law is passed, 
but circumstances occurring afterwards make it unconsti- 
tutional. This would be an unsafe and dangerous ground 


a8 a sovereign, independent Government, would have|on which to place the power of Congress, because they 
been at liberty to exercise it without any restraint, and| could prevent the law from becoming unconstitutional, by 
for any purpose it might judge proper. The States dis-| indulging in extravagant expenditures, and creating a ne- 
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cessity for all the money arising from imposts. The truth] in a great degree as to the causes of their grievances, they 
is, the motives of the Legislature have nothing to do with| should be indulged in a relaxation of this system; they are 
the constitutionality of alaw. The true mode to test that] asking nothing of the Government only to be let alone. 
question, is, to compare its provisions with the constitu-} The very nature of this controversy entitles them to favor. 
tion; and if no repugnance to that instrument can be dis-| The manufacturers have obtained the interference of Con- 
covered in the law, it is constitutional, whatever were the gress in their behalf. In every case of this kind, where 
motives of the legislators, and it must stand until repealed| there is doubt whether the action of the Government, 
by the same power which enacted it. The motives of men} when employed in behalf of a portion of its citizens, may 
are so various, and the causes which influence their judg-| be injurious to others, it is the duty of the Government 
ments and actions so different, that no safe rule founded] not to act, or, should it have acted, to retrace its steps, 
upon them can be established, by which to determine upon} placing all its citizens upon an equal footing, and letting 
the constitutionality or unconstitutionality of laws. One|them rely upon their own industry and enterprise, rather 
member of Congress may vote fer a particular import} than on governmental aid for their wealth and prosperity. 
duty, with a view solely to revenj1e; another, with a view|If those who advocate the manufacturing interests on this 
to protection; and if the constitutionality of the duty de-| floor, shall decline to accede to the terms of compromise 
pends on the motive of the Legislature, it is constitutional|1 have suggested, will it not be apparent to all the world 
and unconstitutional at the same time. Because our con-|thata fair and reasonable protection is not all that is desired; 
stitution is an excellent one, gentlemen appear to think| but that extravagant profits is their object, and that, too, 
that no oppression or injustice can be practised without ajat the expense of justice fand right? That spirit, if it 
violation of it. They seem to forget that no set of men|exists, will not long be indulged by a high-minded, just 
can be clothed with the authority to do good, without|people. The reaction which always, sooner or later, 
possessing the power to do evil. Congress is clothed with|takes place against injustice, will shake the whole pro- 
powers to render much beneficial service to the people of|tecting system to its foundation; and they may in vain ask 
the United States; but it also possesses tle power to adopt} that compromise which they now reject. I ask Senators 
measures highly injurious to the community; and it is to|if they will not yield something, in order that strifes and 
prevent or correct this, that the responsibility of members|contentions may cease, and good will and brotherly love 
to their constituents is provided, and hence the frequen-| prevail throughout this great American family. Sir, in- 
cy of elections. Suppose Congress should, regardless of|auspicious and unfavorable as appearances are, I will still 
the public interest, proceed, by the imposition of internal |indulge the hope that the same spirit of concession, amity, 
taxes, to raise large sums of money for the purpose of|and concord, which presided in the councils of our fathers 
doubling the military fortifications of the country, and to| when they framed and adopted our constitution, may like- 
increase the navy to double its present force in two years. | wise influence our deliberations, that it may descend and 
This would be very indiscreet legislation, and the mem-jabide with those who are to fill our places, in all future 
bers who voted for it would certainly not be returned to| times, so that this Government and this Union may be per- 
the next Congress; but still they would not justly incur] petual. 
the charge of violating the constitution. The true rule 
to be observed, in deciding upon the authority of Con- 
gress to pass a law, is, to inquire, has Congress the power ( 
to act on this subject? Is it one of those confided to itby| _Mr. CHAMBERS laid on the table a proposition from 
the constitution? If so, Congress may constitutionally| Richard Peters, reporter of the Supreme Court, to pub- 
act; but in that action they may greatly abuse their con- lish an edition of the laws, treaties, &c. of the United 
stitutional powers. States, with certain commentaries and judicial decisions; 
That the subject of duties is one within the powers of| which was referred to the Committee on the Library. 
the General Government, is made still more apparent to} The following resolutions, submitted yesterday by Mr 
me by the consideration that the amount of duties is the Homes, came up for consideration: 
principal subject of all commercial treaties between this| teso/ved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be di- 
and foreign Governments. We have, but a few days|rected to inform the Senate why the statements of the 
since, ratified a treaty with the French Government, in | foreign commerce of the United States, required by the 
which duties on imported merchandise formed an import-|act of the 10th of February, 1820, have not been trans- 
ant article. If it shall ever be determined that the re-|mitted to Congress; and, if there is any impediment to a 
gulation of a tariff is not under the control of the Gene-|compliance with the provisions of that act, what legisla- 
ral Government, the power to make commercial treaties | tive provision is necessary to remove it. 
will be impaired. Although I disapprove and condemn} esolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be di- 
the tariff laws as inflicting great injustice upon alarge por-|rected to inform the Senate why he has not reported an 
tion of the community; and although I am willing to join answer to their resolution of the 23d of December, 1851, 
with those who differ with me upon the last point discuss-|calling for information in regard to the British colonia! 
ed, in the reduction of duties and public burdens, I can- trade; and when the answer is to be expected. 
not unite with them in pronouncing these laws unconstitu-} Mr. FORSYTH went into a particular statement of the 
tional. | periods at which the report referred to had been received 
Mr. President, I have submitted to the Senate the views |in former years, to show that no unusual delay had oc- 
I entertain upon the great questions involved in this de-| curred in sending it in at the present session; that, there- 
bate. My conviction is that the present tariff laws are|fore, the resolution was uncalled for, and its implied 
unjust, unequal, and oppressive; still I am of the opinion |censure undeserved; and, moreover, the document was 
Congress had the power to enact them. I have also stated | prepared by the Register of the Treasury, not the Secre- 
the principle upon which we ought to meet and adjust a|tary, it being merély transmitted through the hands of the 
subject which is now agitating and distracting the whole jlatter. 
country. Ientreat the Senate to consider that our Go-| A considerable debate followed. Mr. HOLMES and 
vernment is not only a great political but moral structure, |Mr. WEBSTER replied to Mr. Forsyra, and advocated 
and whatever alienates the affections of any portion of its|the resolution, on the ground that the original purpos¢ o 
citizens, weakens its strength. Although all feel and ac-|the act of Congress requiring this important report to be 
knowledge their attachment to the Union, we cannot tell | laid before the two Houses at the commencement of ever) 
what may be the effect of injustice and oppression long | session, was defeated by the delay, as it left Congress 0° 
continued. Should they who complain even be mistaken |time to profit by the information it communicated—in!or- 
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mation which was of great importance to the public, and|on the 30th of September, and the returns were to be 


was looked for with interest every year; that no blame! 


made up to that time. Now, if this were the reason why 


was imputed to the Secretary for the delay; but, as the | the statement could not be furnished to Congress in time, 
evil existed, it was proper Congress should know where |the law might designate a more convenient period for the 


it lay, that it might be remedied. Last year the report 
did not reach the members before September; and if it 
was not received in time every session to allow such 
legislative action as the information might suggest, it was 
of no use. 

Mr. FORSYTH moved to lay the first resolution on the 
table; which motion was decided in the negative, as fol- 
lows: 

YEAS .—Messrs. Benton, Buckner, Dallas, Dickerson, | 
Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hill, Kane, King, Man-| 
gum, Marcy, Poindexter, Robinson, Smith, Troup, White, 
Wilkins.—19. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Ewing, Foot, Fre- 
linghuysen, Hendricks, Holmes, Miller, Moore, Prentiss, 
Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tazewell, 
Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster.—19. 

The yeas and nays being equally divided, the Chair de- 
cided the question in the negative. 

The question then was taken on laying the second re- 
solution on the table, and it was decided in the affirmative 
by the following vote: 

YEAS.—-Messrs. Benton, Buckner, Chambers, Dallas, 
Dickerson, Dudley, Ellis, Ewing, Foot, Forsyth, Freling- 
huysen, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, 
Marcy, Miller, Moore, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, 
Robinson, Silsbee, Smith, Tipton, Tomlinson, Troup, Web- 
ster, White, Wilkins.—32. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Holmes, Ruggles, Seymour, ; 
Tazewell.—5. 

Mr. DICKERSON said he had found some inconveni- 
ence from the want of the commercial statement referred 
to in the resolution, and he had in consequence inquire<i, 
in person, at the Treasury Department when they might 
be expected to be sent to Congress. The answer he re- 
ceived was, that the returns of the collectors of the great 
commercial ports of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, 
had not yet been made; that these might be expected in 
afew days, when the statements would be immediately 
prepared. Mr. D. said that, being convinced from this 
information that the inquiry was unnecessary, he should 
vote against the resolution. 

Mr. CHAMBERS was certainly under a very great mis- 
take, or the gentleman from New Jersey had given the 
very reasons why the resolution ought to be adopted. That 
gentleman had been informed at the department that it 
was because the collectors of three great ports had not 
made their returns, that the annual statement was not fur- 
nished to Congress. Now, said Mr. C., we want to know 
the cause of this delay, that we may apply the remedy by 
legislation. He was surprised that the inquiry should meet 
with any opposition. 

Mr. TAZEWELL said he had voted against laying both 
resolutions on the table, and he kad done so in case of 
every call made by a Senator on one of the departments 
‘or information. The very argument of the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Dickerson] was the one he re- 
lied on in support of the resolution. The gentleman tells 
you that he wants the information to be contained in the 
annual statement, and he cannot get it because the collec- 
tors have not made their returns. The gentleman from 
New Jersey was satisfied, and he would be satisfied also, 
if he had the same information. In voting for the inquiry, 
he had anticipated that some good and sufficient reasons 
could be given for the apparent non-compliance with the 
Provisions of the law. He had not the least doubt, from 
the practice of ten years past, there were difficulties in the 

Way; and it was for this reason that he wanted to know, 
in some official, tangible shape, what they were, in order 
that the remedy might be applied. The fiscal year ended 
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close of the year. Whatever the difficulties might be, it 
was necessary to see and know them before they could be 
surmounted. 

Mr. WEBSTER thought that the gentleman from Maine 
had rendered a considerable service to his country by ori- 
ginating this call. Every gentleman who would turn his 
attention to the subject would see that the delays in the 
transmission of the statement defeated the objects of the 
law. He was not at all disposed to find fault with the de- 
partment. A difficulty existed, and he wanted to know 
what it was. The fact was, that the session of Congress 
was nearly over before the commercial information on 
which it was intended they should rely was received; and 
this difficulty was increased in the short session; for the 
members had all returned to their homes before the state- 


| ment was received by the Secretary of the Senate. So 


far, then, as the law was designed to assist the legislation of 
Congress, its benefits, were, in a great measure, lost. 
The reasons of the gentleman from Georgia were in favor 
rather than against the adoption of the resolution. He 
had stated, he thought, that the subject was before the 
other House; and if so, said Mr. W., it must come here, 
and we ought to have the information required by the re- 
solution to enable us to act on it. 

After some further remarks from Mr. WEBSTER, Mr. 
FORSYTH, and Mr. HOLMES, 

The question was taken, and the resolution was adopted. 


WASHINGTON’S REMAINS. 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing correspondence: 
Wasaineton, February 14, 1832. 
Sir: The Senate and House of Representatives have 
passed a joint resolution to celebrate the centennial birth- 


day of George Washington, authorizing the President of 


the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives to make application to you for his remains, to be re- 
moved and deposited in the capitol, at Washington, in con- 


formity with the resolution of Congress, of the 24th of 


December, 1799. 

They have passed another joint resolution, authorizing 
us to make application to you, and to Mr. George Wash- 
ington Park Custis, for the remains of Martha Washing- 
ton to be removed and deposited at the same time with 
those of her late consort, George Washington. 

We herewith enclose copies of these resolutions; and, in 
the discharge of the duty imposed on us, have to request 
that you would give as early an answer to this application 
as may be practicable. 

We have the honor to be, with great respect, your obe- 
dient servants, 

JOHN C. CALHOUN, 
President of the Senate and Vice President 
of the United States. 
ANDREW STEVENSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Mr. J. A. WaAsnineton, 
Mount Vernon. 


Mount Vernon, February 15, 1852. 
To the honorable the President of the Senate and Speaker of 
the House of Representatives: 

Gentriemen: I have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, and the resolutions of Congress to carry into com- 
plete effect that which was adopted in December, 1799, 
for the removal of the remains of General Washington to 
the seat of Government. 

I have received, with profound sensibility, the expres- 
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sion of the desire of Congress, representing the whole na- 
tion, to have the custody and care of the remains of my 
revered relatives; and the struggle which it has produced 
in my mind between a sense of duty to the highest autho- 
rities of my country, and private feelings, has been greatly 
embarrassing. But when I recollect that his will, in re- 
spect to the disposition of his remains, has been recently 
carried into full effect, and that they now repose in per- 
fect tranquillity, surrounded by those of other endeared 
members of the family, I hope Congress will do justice to 
the motives which seem to me require that I should not 
consent to their separation. 

I pray you, gentlemen, to communicate these sentiments 
and feelings to Congress, with the grateful acknowledg- 
ments of the whole of the relatives au grand uncle for 
the distinguished honor which was intended to his memo- 
ry, and to accept for vourselves assurances of my grati- 
tude and esteem. 


JOHN A. WASHINGTON. 


Aruncton House, Tuesday night, 
February 14, 1832. 

Gexttemen: The letter you have done me the honor 
to write me, requesting my consent to the removal of the 
remains of my venerable grand parents from their pre- 
sent resting place to the capitol, I have this moment re- 
ceived. 

I give my most hearty consent to the removal of the re- 
mains, after the manner requested, and congratulate the 
Government upon the approaching consummation of a 
great act of national gratitude. 

Ihave the honor to be, with perfect respect, gentle- 
men, your most obedient servant, 

GEORGE WASHINGTON P. CUSTIS. 
To the honorable J. C. Catnown, Vice President, &c. and 

Anprew Stevenson, Speaker of the House of Represen- 

tatives, 

THE TARIFF. 

Mr. Cray’s resolution relative to the tariff was then 
taken up, and Mr. GRUNDY concluded his remarks in 
opposition to the resolution. [Reported entire, with the 
remarks of the first day. ] 

Mr. EWING stated his intention of addressing the Sen- 
ate on the subject to-morrow, and moved an adjournment. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


Fripay, Fesrvary 17. 
APPORTIONMENT BILL. 


The bill from the House for the apportionment of re- 
presentatives among the several States according to the 
fifth census, was read the second time; when 

Mr. WEBSTER moved to refer it toa select committee 
of seven members. 

Mr. HAYNE observed that the practice of referring sub- 
jects to select committees had been found often inconve- 
nient. There were particular cases, he admitted, in which 
reference to select committees was necessary, but this he 
did not consider one of them. In general, he thought, a 
reference to one of the standing committees was prefera- 
ble. He would name the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he never had, before, moved the 
reference of any subject to a select committee; but as 
there was no standing committee of the Senate to which 
the subject could be appropriately referred, and consider- 
ing the interests of the various sections of the country in- 
volyed, he thought a select committee necessary. The 
gentleman from South Carolina had a right to have the 
question taken first with regard to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. He should vote against it, with the hope that 
his own motion would finally prevail. 
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BERS, SILSBEE, POINDEXTER, and BUCKNER, in 

favor of a select committee; and Mr. GRUNDY against it, 
The question on a reference to the Committee on the 

Judiciary was decided in the negative—yeas 20, nays 22. 

The question was next taken on a reference to a select 
committee, and carried without a division, and a commit- 
tee of seven, on motion of Mr. WEBSTER, ordered. 

The following members were appointed by ballot to 
compose the committee, viz. 

Messrs. Wenster, Buckner, Hayne, Marcy, Tirron, 
Datxas, and Forsyra. 

THE TARIFF. 

The Senate then resumed the consideration of Mr. 
Cray’s resolution on the tariff. 

Mr. EWING, of Ohio, rose in support of the resolution. 
He said he was deeply impressed with the magnitude and 
importance of the subject under consideration. Aware, 
too, that it had received an extended and most able dis- 
cussion, by men of wisdom, experience, and eloquence, 
I can, therefore, said Mr. E., scarcely hope to elicit any 
new truth, or present, in a new or more striking light, 
any known fact or argument which bears upon this much 
controverted question. Still, sir, Lhave thought it due 
to myself, and the State which I have the honor in part 
to represent, that I express on this floor the views which 
I entertain on a subject in which that State has, also, in 
common with the whole extended West, a deep and all- 
pervading interest. 

I regret that gentlemen, opponents of the protecting 
system, have thrown into the discussion much matter of a 
political character, wholly foreign from the question, and 
naturally tending to distract the mind, and withdraw the 
attention from its calm and deliberate investigation, and 
especially that harsh epithets and high denunciation have 
been, in part, substituted for reason and argument. Gen- 
tlemen, who oppose the resolution offered by my honora- 
ble friend from Kentucky, assume, as a starting point, as 
premises from which they draw largely for their conclu- 
sions, that the tariff is odious; and reasons are offered, 
elaborate and ingenious, to prove that, in its operation, it 
is oppressive and unjust. 

The first predicate, that the tariff is odious, (to those 
who hate it,) is a proposition that I am not at all disposed 
to controvert, viewed, as it has been, by gentlemen, in 
hostile and adverse spirit; with minds predisposed to see 
in it every thing of evil and nothing good, it is not at all 
surprising, whatever may be its operation, that it should 
still be to them abhorred and hated. Nor is it strange 
that a share of the odium, thus thought due to the object, 
should attach also to those by whom it was created and is 
sustained; and such seems to be the result. The policy of 
the friends of the tariff is, by honorable gentlemen, pro- 
nounced a cold and heartless policy; the contest between 
those who would prostrate, and those who would sustain 
it, is said to be the struggle of patriotism on the one side, 
and avarice on the other. And all that is hateful, and 
all that is hated, in this system, is, by the honorable Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, [Mr. Grunpy, ] attributed to, and cast 
upon, New England. ; ; 

Sir, I stand not here to defend New England against this 
or any other charge. She has, on this floor, represents 
tives of her own, much more competent than I to do her 
justice. Nevertheless, it is, even to me, a subject of cu- 
rious and somewhat interesting inquiry, for what peculiar 
cause she is now so deeply implicated by the honorable 
gentleman in this high political crime. If the tariff be a1 
evil, abhorred and hateful, it would be natural to suppose 
that those by whom it was first fastened upon us should 
bear the weight of the odium whichit involves. And was 
it New England that did this? The honorable Senator has 
already told us that New England opposed the tariff o! 


After some remarks on the subject by Messrs. CHAM- 1824; and, sir, she did present an almost undivided front 
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against it. Her capital was vested in other employment 

than that of manufactures; her enterprise directed to other 

pursuits; and a ps pa to sudden change forms no part 

of the character of her people. She, therefore, opposed 

it, because she believed it injurious to her interests; stout- 

ly and firmly opposed it; but it becamea law. The di- 

rection of her capital was then gradually changed, so as to| 
adapt itself to the legislation of the country; and the tariff 
of 1824, which she had dreaded as an evil, proved to be 

a blessing. Large sums of money were invested in manu- | 
facturing establishments, vested in faith of the legislation | 
of our country; and are the people of New England to be | 
charged with the whole odium of this law, whenever it 

may be odious, merely because they saw fit to make the | 
best of that which they could not avoid? As to the tariff | 
of 1828, it belongs to no one; and the very features which | 
are most objectionable, and most objected to, by the ene- 

mies of the system, were introduced by themselves, for 

the purpose, as it is said, of rendering it obnoxious. 

But the gentleman from Tennessee complains that New | 
England is flourishing, becoming rich, by reason of this| 
tariff, and significantly inquires, whether this is done fair- 
ly? Now, admit the fact—admit that her wealth is accu- 
mulating by reason of this very tariff—does it afford any 
ground whatever for the charge of fraud, or artifice, in- 
sinuated against her? The tariff was passed without her 
concurrence, and against her will, and no means were left 
to avoid it. Herpeople, therefore, did what, in that situ- 
ation, they must do, apply their labor and capital to the 


existing state of things; they became manufacturers; and | 


the Senator from Tennessee, in his candor, admits that 
even they are entitled to something at our hands; that they 
should be secured from the injurious effects of frequent 
legislative changes; but that they should not be permitted 
to grow rich at the expense of their neighbors. Now, the | 
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offence of New England is, that, under the operation of a| 
tariff, forced upon her by other sections of the Union, she | 
still goes on increasing in wealth and prosperity; and, sir, | 
do what we will, legislate as we may, she will still go on 
and prosper. The germ of prosperity is inherent in the | 
habits and genius of this people; we may check and retard | 
its development, but we cannot, if we would, destroy it. 
rhe Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Harn} has di- 
vined the true cause of their steady and unceasing advance- 
ment: they are active, industrious, and persevering; pru- 
dent and careful, both in great and little things; and this 
characteristic not confined to any class or age; it pervades 
the whole people; descends from generation to generation, 
from father to son, from mother to daughter, so as to form 
a prominent trait in their national character: they are an 
industrious people, ingenious and inventive in all the use- 
ful arts, careful and prudent in all the concerns of life. 
These are the leading causes of the advancement of New 
England; and they are sufficient to produce the effect with- | 
out resorting to the suspicion of fraud, or artifice, or tricks 
played off upon other portions of the Union. 

But, in his appropriation of the odium of the tariff, is it 
not a little surprising that the Senator from Tennessee 
should cast it all--yes, all, upon New England—-New Eng- 
land, who had opposed it—struggled against it—and, at 
last, when resistance became hopeless, reluctantly yielded 
to its operation. Where, in the estimation of the honora- 
ble gentleman, is New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and the Western States?--they who arrayed their united 
strength in its favor, and, in truth, gave us the tariff of | 
1524. Where, especially, is Pennsylvyania—she who, in 
fact, committed all the political sins now charged upon | 
New England? The honorable Senator has passed her 
over in pertect silence, without one word of reproof-—she | 
who sinned most deeply, if to support a protecting tariff | 
ve aecrime. But, perhaps, Pennsylvania has, in the esti- | 
mation of the honorable Senator, some redeeming quality | 
“it must be so; and yet I find myself at a loss to discover | 
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it. All those evil principles for which he has so heavily 
denounced New England, exist in full force in Pennsylva- 
nia. She is as extensively embarked in manufactures, per- 
haps more extensively—she is as rich as New England, if 
not richer—-she has equal industry; equal frugality; a bet- 
ter soil; a milder climate; more mineral treasure; and is 
growing rich under our present system, as fast, or faster. 
Why is it, then, that New England is borne down by the 
weight of his denunciation, and Pennsylvania permitted 
to pass almost without reproach’ But, sir, though Penn- 
sylvania has escaped the odium cast by the honorable Se- 
nator on some other tariff States, particularly New Eng- 
Jand, she is not, it seems, in the opinion of that gentleman, 
free from the moral and political contamination conse- 
quent upon the introduction of manufacturing establish- 
ments. In his estimation, it would seem that the laborer 
in a manufactory cannot have the soul and spirit of a free- 
man; that he is borne down with oppression—shrinking 
from the frown, and trembling beneath the lash of the task- 
master. The benevolent feelings of that gentleman will, 
I have no doubt, be gratified with the assurance that, in 
all this, he is entirely deceived. He, doubtless, had in 
his mind what he has heard of, but, perhaps, never seen— 
a troop of slaves, toiling beneath the lash’ of the driver, 
and shrinking from its stroke. But this picture does not 
at all suit the condition of the free laborer of the Middle 
or Western States. Among them, farmers or manufactu- 
rers, it is all the same. They are, in every sense of the 
word, freemen; and the laborer is as free as his employer, 
and knows his rights as well. There is no degradation in 


lthe condition of any man, unless he be degraded by crime. 


The honorable Senator may, therefore, rest easy upon this 
subject. There is no more danger that the spirit of liber- 


'ty is expiring in Pennsylvania or Ohio, than that morals 


are becoming extinct in New England. 

But the honorable Senator has sung us a mournful pali- 
node over our decaying navigation interest—our foreign 
navigation, as he says, diminishing; our coasting naviga- 
tion increasing, but not in proportion to the increase of 
population. Again have I occasion to admire the philan- 
thropy of the honorable ‘Senator from Tennessee—his 
deep and intense feeling for the misfortunes of a section 


|of the Union the most remote from that which he repre- 


sents--misfortunes, too, which gentlemen who come from 
the suffering districts, who represent the principal mari- 
time States, themselves have never known or felt. But 
I leave this matter for the present, and proceed to the dis- 


icussion of my main subject—the general operation of the 


tariff upon our country, and especially upon its agricul- 
tural interests. 

A flourishing agricultural population is the very basis 
of the prosperity of a nation—especially of our republic, 
extended and fertile as are its fields; wide and varied 
as are its climes; and itis with a view to the advance- 
ment of that interest—especially of the interest of the 
Western farmer—that I give to the protecting system my 
decided and unqualified support. Born and reared in that 
section of the country which, heretofore, has been, and 
still is, almost exclusively agricultural; standing in a situ- 
ation in which the affairs of the husbandman, whether 
prosperous or adverse, have beer familiar to my observa- 
tion; I know their wants, I understand their interests, and 
shall endeavor to speak their language. 

Shortly after the adoption of the federal constitution, 
before the country had fully recovered from the shock 
occasioned by the desolating war of the revolution, the 
troubles in Europe, growing out of the French revolution, 
commenced, and in their progress, and in their consequen- 
ces, from that period down to the year 1818, except while 
suspended by the embargo, or checked by the war with 
England, gave to our agricultural products a foreign mar- 
ket, and to our navigating interest an advantage over that 
of other nations, wholly unexampled in the annals of man- 
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kind. During this period, our agricultural interest pros- 


pered to a degree truly astonishing; it added to its other 
advantages the introduction of a new staple, that of cot- 
ton, which flourished best on the Southern lands least 
adapted to the growth of grain, or to grazing. This ex- 
tended itself rapidly, and the demands of the market being 
for a long time beyond the supply produced, it became a 
source of immense and rapidly increasing wealth. Within 
this period of time, the settlements of the Western coun- 
try, from small beginnings, advanced with amazing rapi- 
dity. Crowds of emigrants, constantly pressing into that 
country, formed themselves a market for nearly all the sur- 
plus produce of the more early inhabitants; and whatever 
remained beyond this, found a ready market in New Or- 
leans, both before and after its cession to the United States. 

The agricultural interest in the West also gained ra- 
ther than lost by the late war with England, and suffered 
little from the suspension of foreign commerce which it 
occasioned. ‘That portion of the country was, for a long 
time, the theatre of war, and the large supplies required 
for our troops were furnished by her already exhaustless 
granaries; while the Atlantic cities, and the manufactories 
of the East, received their supplies of live stock from the 
drovers of the West, and of corn and flour from the grain- 
growing portions of the older States. But, after the gene- 
ral peace which follgwed the final overthrow of Napoleon, 
when the mighty armies which had devastated Europe 
were disbanded, and the soldiers which composed them 
returned each to his village or hamlet, to repair with his 
labor what he had wasted by his arms; when a few years 
of quiet, peaceful industry had restored the energy of ex- 
hausted nations, the scene with us was changed. The 
fields of Europe, now cultivated in peace, produced an 
abundant supply for all her inhabitants, and consequently 
the products of our grain-growing region, the Middle and 
Western States, could find no market there. England, 
after the peace, continued to purchase largely of us, and, 
in return, flooded our country with her manufactured ar- 
ticles, until our Eastern manufacturers were prostrated 
and ruined by her overwhelming competition. In 1820, 
*21, and ’22, the amount of our grain admitted into her 
ports became less and less considerable, and, in 1823, 
her ports were closed against ;this portion of our pro- 
ducts. 

In the mean time, causes were in operation at home, 
tending to the total prostration of the agricultural inte- 
rest. Our manufactures were annihilated; our home mar- 
ket was thus cut off; the foreign ports were, in effect, 
closed against us; the market which our armies had af- 
forded the Western farmer, during the war, had ceased; 
that army disbanded, the soldiers became farmers, and 
added their quota to the vast amount of our surplus 
agricultural products; the only market that remained open 
tous was a small portion of the Eastern and Southern 
States, the West India islands, and, to a limited extent, 
the coast of South America; consequently, our produce 
was freighted upon the waters, and sent d 
New Orleans; but the supply exceeded the demand twice 
told; the market was glutted; the price went down almost 
to nothing; and many a mercantile enterprise there has 
involved even more than a total loss. 1 well recollect an 
instance, in which, after the sale of boat and cargo, and | 
placing the proceeds to the credit of the freighter, the 


? 


chant, was something more than four hundred dollars. 


This, however, was anextreme case; buts generally, from | China itself, are visited by her merchants, and floode« 
| 


about the year 1821 to 1825, the export trade was ruinous 
to all who engaged in it. The truth is, no foreign mar- 
ket whatever, beyond the very narrow limits which I have 
specified, did exist; and it was worse than idle to force | 
our products, especially agricultural products, upon | 
any people, beyond the amount which their necessities 
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{sought out and furnished, even to repletion? 
balance against him, as claimed by the commission mer- | 


|vented any people, even the poorest, from purchasing 
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the pride or passions of men; so far as the necessities of 
a people require, they must, if possible, procure them: 
beyond this point they will not, however cheaply they 
may be obtained. It is, therefore, idle and chimerical to 
say that, ‘*if you increase production, there will be mouths 
to consume it.”” Time may furnish them; centuries hence 
they may arise by millions, and gather fast upon the foot 

steps of production; but where were the mouths to con 

sume the accumulated products of the West in 1823, ’24, 
and ’25? In our own country we had them not; every 
market in America was filled to repletion; the ports of 
the British isles were closed against us. The North of 
Europe grows corn to an extent far beyond the wants of 
the country, and, at the time of which [ am speaking, 
felt, and as extensively as we, the pressure consequent 
upon over-production; and the markets upon the Baltic 

and the North Sea were supplied by the corn of Poland, 
from the ports of Dantzic and Konigsburg; southward, 
the products of the fertile countries upon the Danube, 
the Dnieper, and the shores of the Euxine, meet us at th: 

Straits of Gibraltar, and shut us out of the Mediterranean 

In short, every portion of the world was searched by 
our intelligent merchants, and all combined did not fur- 
nish a market adequate to our surplus productions. Every 
farmer in Ohio long knew and felt the pressure consequent 
upon this state of things. Year after year their stacks 
of wheat stood unthrashed, scarcely worth the manual 
labor of separating the grain from the straw; so low wa: 
it reduced, in comparison with manufactured articles, that 
I have known forty bushels of wheat given for a pair of 
boots. Such was the state of things in the Western coun 
try, prior to, and at the time of, the revision of the tani! 
in 1824. 

About the same time, unless Tam much deceived, like 
causes produced similar effects, though to a less extent, 
on the cotton-planting interest in the South. The honor- 
able Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Hayne} has said 
that ** cotton is an article, the production of which cannot 
be overdone.” Sir, the gentleman is mistaken; do but 
consider how many portions of the earth produce the a 
ticle to the full measure of the wants of its inhabitants, 
and even beyond them; take into view, also, the capacity 
of several of those countries, especially our own, for in 
creased, nay, almost unlimited, production, and compar 
this with the capacity of the inhabitants of those coun 
tries, to which our cotton, or the fabric produced from it, 
can find access to purchase and consume; he will find, 
unless Lam much deceived, that, of all articles, (tobacco, 
perhaps, excepted, ) cotton is one, the production of wh 
is most likely to be overdone. 

‘The whole of our present export is loosely estimated at 
one million of bales; most of this is sold in England, ar 
forms the principal supply for the British manufactures 
Now that nation, with its dependencies, a most extensiv’ 
consumer, is, in the first place, abundantly supplied with 
the manufactured article; and, moreover, Lask you if ther 
is a spot on the habitable globe, where her manufactured 
larticles can finda market, that it has not already penetrated, 
and supplied to the full extent of the demand. What 
portion of the earth is there, where civilized or ev 
savage man is to be found, who has any thing to give in 
exchange for their fabrics, which has not been alread) 


4 


Europe, 
America, the islands of the Pacific and Southe! 
Oceans, Arabia, Hindostan, the further India, and eve! 


with her fabrics; the price of which has been long sin 
reduced below that of every other article used for clot! 
ing, so that the cost has not, for many years past, pre- 


to 


the extent of their wants, or at least to the extent of th 


icommodities which would be received in exchange. 





require, They are articles which administer to neither | 


The amount of our exports of cotton has been alt 
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stated at one million of bales; our home consumption may) cords of the supply over the demand; the market becomes 


amount perhaps to two hundred and fifty thousand bales;| 
making, in the aggregate, one million two hundred and fifty | 
thousand bales, as the whole product of the United States| 
—the average product of a little more than one million of| 
acres of land. There is, in the cotton region of the| 
United States, more than twenty millions of acres of land| 
adapted to the production of this staple, besides a very 
large portion of the Texas, which is settling with our peo- 
ple, and becoming our rival in this product. If the de- 
mand for cotton had been unlimited, and ifthe fall of price, 
consequent upon over-production, did not, in its turn, re- 
act upon, and check production itself, ina few more years 
the production of that article would increase more than 
tenfold. Such is the natural course of things. The 
great extent of new and fertile lands, constantly exposed 
to sale at the lowest price; the ease with which a great 
portion of them is brought into cultivation, and the abun- 
dant crops which they yield, with the energy and enter- 
prise of the migrating portion of our people, would yield 
a vast, incalculable amount of this product, for which this 
earth may be searched in vain to find a market. That 
the fall in the price of cotton, the leading cause of all the 
distress complained of in South Carolina, is owing to over- 
production, and not to the tariff of 1824, is evident from 
some further facts. In 1818, our whole exports of cotton 
amounted to ninety-two millions of pounds, and produced 
thirty-four cents per pound. In 1823, the amount of the 
export had augmented to one hundred and seventy-three 
millions of pounds, and the price had fallen to eleven 
cents. Now, a part of this astonishing reduction in the 
price of the article in so short a time, is, admit, accounted 
for by the rise in the price of money equivalent to nearly 

one-third; deduct this, which every one will admit a liberal 
allowance, andthe fall in price, consequent upon over- 
production, or, what is the same thing, the producer of 
the raw material furnishing it faster than it could be; 
wrought up by the manufacturer, is more than one-half in 
five years; as, in the case of grain, the consequence, or 
at least the tendency, of this over-production, and the 

glutting of the foreign markets, has been the reduction| 
of the price of the article to the minimum at which it| 
could be produced. Indeed, the effect of an excessive 
supply of any article of commerce is much greater than 
we would be at first led to believe; the smaller quantity, 
which falls short of the demand, generally producing more 
than the larger quantity, which exceeds it. As, for in- 
stance, the exports of cotton from the United States, in 
1818, which amounted to ninety-two millions of pounds 
weight, an amount, I conclude, less than the market 
required, brought thirty-one millions of dollars. The 
mount exported in 1827 was two hundred and ninety- 
four millions of pounds—an amount greater than could 
readily find a market, and brought but twenty-nine mil- 
lions of dollars. And this, in truth, rests upon a plain} 
and common principle of barter; we sec it in all the opera-| 
tions of life. Wood, for example, became scarce in this} 
city, in consequence of the early closing of the naviga-| 
tion, and immediately rose to an enormous price. Now, 

suppose this city to require one thousand cords of wood 
per week, during the winter months; as long as that quan- 
tity continued to be regularly offered in the market, the 
sellers and the buyers would be upon a footing of equality, 

and the article would command a fair price. Suppose, 

again, the supply to fall short one hundred cords per week, | 
the wants of the city continuing at one thousand cords, 
and the supply being but nine hundred; in this case, the 
sellers would have the advantage of the purchasers, and 
would fix their own price; the nine hundred cords would 
sell for more than one thousand: and suppose, the wants 
of the city remaining the same, that the regular supply 
should amount to one thousand one hundred cords per} 
week, which would be a weekly excess of one hundred| 
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glutted, the producers anxious to sell; the consumers, 
careless about purchasing, necessarily bring down the 
price, and the one thousand and one hundred cords week- 
ly furnished to the city, being beyond their wants, bring 
a much less sum in the aggregate to the country which 
furnishes it, than would nine hundred cords, an amount 
below their wants. The same principle applies to com- 
merce every where, whether it be on a great or a limited 
scale; it is to that, a law as constant and controlling in its 
operation as the law of gravitation to the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. 

Then, sir, at the period of which I am speaking, 1822, 
725, and ’24, which [ refer to as the season of the greatest 
agricultural depression, especially in the West, we had 
supplied, and were supplying, every country upon the globe 
with our products, to the extent they would receive, and 
even beyond it. We had glutted every market, and, by 
the excess of the supply which we furnished, we lessened 
the aggregate sum which we received in return. This 
was the case with every article of our products, whether 
of the forest or the field: every thing which we had to 
export, or which our labor would produce, and which 
could be made the subject of exchange, was sent abroad, 
and exchanged for foreign manufactured articles. And, 
in every instance, our excess in production, and excessive 
exportation, on the principle already explained, lessened 
the amount of the foreign article, which we were able to 
pay for and receive in exchange. In this state of things, 
it is evident that increased agricultural production could 
not add to, but rather tend to diminish, the aggregate of 
national wealth. The simple products of the earth can- 
not be hoarded and made a lasting treasure; the wants of 
the present, and a small excess to meet the contingency of 
a failing crop in any coming year, is all that is ever, of 
choice, amassed; the residue is disposed of for such price 
as it will command, and the increase of quantity, as I have 
shown, would necessarily diminish that price. 

In this state of things, with a large amount of labor and 
capital, which were worse than cast away if applied to 
agricultural pursuits, it was clearly the policy of the na- 
tion, if that object were within the compass of its powers, 
to direct the excess of that labor and capital to manufac- 
turing. Suppose the surplus which could be withdrawn 
from agriculture, without diminishing the value of our ex- 
ports of its products, to be one hundred thousand men and 
one hundred millions of dollars—and the supposition is 
doubtless much below the actual amount; suppose these 
men and this capital be directed to the manufacture of 
iron, and produce, yearly, the value of ten millions of dol- 
lars, which, being an article of necessity, we must other- 
wise have imported from Europe; is it not obvious, at a 
single glance, that, although this money and labor may not 
be employed as profitably to the individuals themselves, 
as while it was applied to agriculture, the whole of its 
product—this ten millions per annum, is so much capital 
annually created in our country by the direction thus 
given its industry? Most clearly so; as every other in- 
terest yields the same, or even a better product to the 
nation than before, we receive for our cotton, tobacco, 
rice, and flour, exported to foreign nations, as much, at 
least, as if the capital and labor, above supposed, had con- 
tinued in agriculture; and, instead of importing iron to the 


| value of ten millions of dollars, as we should otherwise 


have done, our merchants return with its value in other 
articles of necessity or comfort. But this ten millions of 
annual wealth, created by the establishment of these 
manufactories, is not confined to them alone; it distributes 
itself through all portions of the community, by various 
interchanges: but¥of this hereafter. 

It is difficult to reason closely on a subject so extensive, 
and involving such various relations. I like the familiar 
case put by the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Grun- 
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py,} and will adopt a similar one, which is easy of com-| the good of the whole, it holds out inducements to indivi- 
prehension, and will serve to illustrate the views which I} duals to so direct their labor and devote their capital as 
have advanced. Suppose a farmer placed upon his farm} that it shall advance the interest of the individual, and, at 
with ten sons, all sturdy lads, able to bear a hand at any| the same time, redound to the general good. So far from 
business he may choose to set them about; and suppose] being oppressive, it is one of the best attributes or prin- 
that he can raise on his farm, with the labor of eight of| ciples of action of a wise, patriotic, and paternal Govern. 
them, as much produce of every kind as he can sell at all;ment. No one is. constrained to leave his agricultural 
the markets to which he has access: now, with the money | pursuits, and become a manufacturer. Agriculture is still 
which he gets for his produce he must pay his shoemaker|open before him, with increxsed advantages. Manufac- 
and his blacksmith, besides purchasing such other arti-|turing interest invites him, with even. better prospects; 
cles as his family stands in need of. In this case, would|and it is this, the hand of beneficence--the hand of Go- 
he not find it for the common interest of his family to|vernment—-which is extended to save the sinking hopes of 
make one of his boys a blacksmith, and the other a shoe-|}its citizens, that the honorable Senator stigmatizes as 
maker, and leave the other eight to carry on the farm? It|the hand of oppression. It will be seen that the hypo- 
would be a clear saving to the family of all that the two|thesis on which I proceed—am1 one which is abundantly 
boys would earn at their trades—and it is a principle ,of|supported by facts—is, that we still export, of all our 
domestic economy which one of our Ohio farmers would jagricultural products, to the full extent of the demands 
easily understand and readily apply. The same is the |for them in foreign countries; that we are, therefore, abk 
case with the nation, but on a more extended scale; and, |to pay for and import from abroad the products of foreign 
what the father would do for his family, the Government |countries, to as great an extent as we could do if our 
should do for the nation—not directly, for that could not|whole population were confined to agriculture; and that 
be done without an interference with private right; but|all the products of our home manufactures are so much 
indirectly, by addressing itself to private interest. clear yearly addition to the aggregate of our national 
The state of things which [have dwelt upon somewhat | wealth. 
at large, was that of our whole country in 1823-4. It was] But it is urged by the Senator from South Carolina 
in the situation of the farmer, with his ten boys, who could |{[Mr. Hayne] that, as the American tariff checks the im 
find employment but for eight; and such, more especially, | portation of British goods into the United States, it there- 
was the situation of the Middle and Western States. The|by lessens the ability of ‘ne British manufacturer to pay 
low state to which our farming interest was reduced; the | for our commodities, and reduces the amount of our raw 
low price to which our fine lands and the products of our}material (cotton) which is purchased in England: fo: 
lands had sunk, produced unexampled pecuniary distress, | which loss, our substituted home market is, as he says, no 
and called aloud for relief. Our statesmen were not slow | sufficient equivalent. But that 1 may not misinterpret th 
in discovering the cause of the evil, and in applying the |honorable Senator, I take the liberty to quote his own 
remedy; hence their united support of the tariff of 1824| language, from page eleven of his printed speech: 
—the merit of which | claim for them—for the Middle} ‘* Now suppose, to make this matter too plain for cavil 
and Western States; and will not agree that it shall be|‘ or dispute, that we exported to Great Britain one hun 
transferred, as a subject of either praise or blame, to New|‘ dred thousand bales of cotton, worth (at thirty dollars 
England. a bale) three millions of dollars, and that we received, 
The effects anticipated from the tariff were such as] ‘ in exchange, three millions of dollars worth of British 
have, in fact, followed it; and which, it is fair to say, re-| ‘ cotton goods; how much of our cotton would it take to 
sulted from it. Men and capital were transferred from|‘ manufacture these goods? Why, just twenty-five thou 
agriculture to manufactures. In those sections of the|‘ sand bales; while the remaining seventy-five thousand 
Union, as New England, in which the land is poor and un-| ‘ bales would be disposed of on the continent. But, sup 


productive, and which abounds in capital, and is thickly | ‘ 


peopled, their manufactures, which had once been pros- 
trated by a ruinous competition, revived, and new ones 
were, to a vast extent, established. The competition of 
their labor and their capital was withdrawn from the farm- 
ing interest, and that section of the Union, instead of con- 
tributing her mite, as before, to crowd and glut the mar- 
ket of the large Atlantic cities with the products of agri- 
culture, herself, thereafter furnished the best and most 
certain market for the rich products of the West. 

The Senator from Tennessee has said that this inter- 
ference of Government, in giving a direction to private 
capital and individual industry, is oppression—it is injus- 
tice. Iam now viewing this subject in its bearing on the 
nation generally, as a national subject, without special 
reference to its operation on any particular sections of the 


pose the importation of these goods to be prohibited, 
and that they should be made at home, what portion of 
‘this cotton would find a home market? Only twenty 
‘ five thousand bales; and the remaining seventy-five thou 
* sand bales must be left upen our hands.” 

I will admit, for the present, for the sake of argument, 
that the manufacture of the twenty-five thousand bales 
of cotton in the United States into cotton goods, worth 
three millions of dollars, prevents the importation of just 
that amount of cotton goods from England; and that it 
would, consequently, diminish the sales of the British ma- 
nufacturer to precisely that amount. He would, there 
fore, want twenty-five thousand bales of raw cotton | 
to make the fabric to supply his remaining custome's, 
and, therefore, he would purchase just so much the les 
of the raw material. If, then, the United States were th« 


ss, 


Union; and, in that view, I shall reply to his objection. | only country in the world that sent raw cotton to Great 
He admits that the constitution has vested the power in| Britain, the home market for the twenty-five thousand 
Congress to pass tariff laws, with a view to the protection} bales would be purely a substituted market, without add- 


of manufactures—in short, to pass the very law which he 
stigmatizes as oppressive, and for the very purpose for 
which it was passed. Now, if it be within the constitu- 
tional powers of Congress, and be for the general good—- 
the promotion of the prosperity of the whole—I cannot, 
for myself, conceive on what sound principle it can be 
called oppressive. Indeed, it carries with it none of those 
features which, though salutary, are often odious, as ope- 
rating to restrain the exercise of individual will—the free- 
dom of individual action. The tariff does not even this; 
but, by a regulation, which I trust I have shown to be for 


ing any thing to the aggregate demand. But, when it is 
considered that a large amount of the cotton of which the 
coarser fabrics are made is grown in other countrics, as 
Brazil, Egypt, Greece, and Hindostan; and as our domes 
tic fabric substitutes, principally, those of the coarse! 
kind, formerly imported from England, the America 
cotton, it will be obvious, does, to this extent, displace 
the cheaper and poorer article of Brazil, Egypt, &c., and 
makes, almost to the extent of the amount manufactured, & 
new rather than a substituted market for our raw material. 
But the seventy-five thousand bales, the value of «hich 
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has been already realized in the United States by the ma- 
nufacturing of the twenty-five thousand, and which, the 
gentleman says, must remain on our hands because we 
will not purchase British cotton goods, is certainly wanted 
by the British manufacturer, of which to make the fabric 
to supply his customer on the eontinent; and, on his hy- 
pothesis, this seventy-five thousand bales of raw cotton, 
worth two million two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
will make cotton cloth which the manufacturer can sell 
for nine millions of dollars. If he do not purchase, he 
cannot manufacture or sell; and will he give up his mar- 
ket on the continent, and refuse to manufacture for Eu- 
rope, because we will not permit him to do so for us? 
The gentleman is widely mistaken in his calculation of 
consequences. The British will manufacture to the full 
supply of all who will purchase their fabrics, and they 
will purchase the raw material of those who sell the best 
article at the cheapest rate, to the full extent of the wants 
of their manufacturers, and this, too, without inquiring 
what nation takes, or refuses to take, their cotton fabrics 
inexchange. The argument proceeds upon a false hy- 
pothesis; it supposes Great Britain to be a poor nation, 
which has little to offer us in exchange for what she pur- 
chases, and that she buys of us all she can pay for, rather 
than all she wants. 
land is rich; and we, with all our prosperity, are compa- 
ratively poor. There is more than wealth enough amass- 
ed upon that single island to buy the fee simple of the 
whole continent of America. She, therefore, buys of us| 
all that she wants, and we buy of her all that we can pay} 
for; and the amount of our purchases is but little dimi- 
nished by the establishment of manufiectories at home, and | 
the exclusion of many of their articles from our market. 
They still have enough which we wish to purchase, to 
command all our means of payment; but, by furnishing | 
ourselves with articles of necessity, we rise, in our im-| 
portations from abroad, to those of comfort and conveni-| 
ence, and perhaps of luxury. Hence the balance of trade, 
heretofore, has been, and still is, and, do what we can, | 
will long continue to be, against us, and in favor of Eng- 
land. Lagree with the Senator from Tennessee, that this 
balance of trade, of which so much has been said and 
written, cannot be very accurately ascertained from the| 
custom-house books; but there is one criterion which is| 
unerring—the rate of exchange between the two coun-| 
tries. Bills upon England sell ata premium equis valent 
to the expense and risk of transporting specie. J am| 
aware that our exchange tables do not state this differ-|f 
ence correctly; their error arises from a wrong mode of 
reducing dollars to shillings and pence; but correct this 
error, and the difference of exchange is still large enough 
to indicate a clear balance of the direct trade between us 
and England in favor of that country. We make it up, 
it is true, by a favorable balance in our trade with other 
countries—for no nation can, for a long time, buy more 
than she pays for; but, so long as this balance continues 
in her favor, and against us, there is no danger that she 
will not be able to purchase all of our raw material which 
it may be for her interest to consume. One thing struck 
me as singularly inconsistent in some of our anti-tariff po- 
liticians. It will be recollected that one reason ur; ged for 
the tariff of 1824 was, that England shut her ports against 
our bread stuffs, and, by e xcluding the only exe hangeable 
articles of the Middle and Western States, put it out of their 
power to purchase her commodities, except by a constant 
drain of the precious me tals. The tariff was, th ae 
proposed as a measure of retaliation, or, rather, of self- 
preservation from the ruinous effects of the British com- 
mercial system. On the other hand, it was said that the 
measure would be impolitic and ruinous; that, if other na- 
ons restrained their commerce, it was no reason w hy we 
should fetter ours; and that the laws of for eign nations, 
whatever they might be, could form no proper ground for 
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The very reverse is the fact. Eng-|t 


| ceded, the foreign market for our domestic products. 


|staple, and turn to the cultivation of grain and the grow- 
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legislation on our part. But now our tariff, which ex- 
cludes some articles of British goods, in favor of the home 
manufactured article, operates so oppressively upon Eng- 
land, that it not only justifies, but must produce, retalia- 
tory measures on her part. ‘‘ If’? (said the honorable 
Senator from South Carolina) ‘‘ you exclude British goods 
‘ from our markets, you in effect exclude our cotton from 
* their markets. It 1s in vain to tell us that England must 
‘ have our cotton. You may force her to do without it. 
* Even now she supplies herself, to a great extent, from 
‘ other countrics—from her East India possessions, Egypt, 
* Brazil, and elsewhere; and you will make it her inte rest, 
‘ in the end, to give up the American trade entirely.’ 
Now, this does not seem to me exactly sound and consist- 
ent reasoning. When British legislation operates hardly 
upon our own country, we are asked to submit to it with 
patience, for it is folly to retaliate; but, on the other hand, 
when our legislation, in like manner, touches, or seems to 
touch, Old England, retaliation on her part is just and 
necessary, and we make it our interest to give up our 
trade altogether. Bat, sir, these fears are chimerical. 
‘There is no danger of a present or future inability, on the 
part of England, to buy all that we have to sell, provided 
she wishes to purchase, without turning the balance of 
rade against her.and in our favor; she has done it hereto- 
fore, down to the present moment, and I venture the pre- 
diction that she will continue to do so for the coming age; 
and while this can be done, she will adopt no measures to 
cut off or embarrass the commerce between the two 
nations—I mean that commerce only which does not in- 
terfere with the home industry of England—for that indus- 
try it has always been her policy to protect and foster, 
land by its prote ction she has accumulated wealth beyond 
human conception. I take it, then, as an established 
position, that the protecting system, and the consequent 
establishment of manufactures, has not reduced, in any 
respect, or in a single particular, except as before con- 


Gentlemen say that the tariff has checked the cotton- 
growing interest; compelled the Pp: ople of the old States 
of the South to abandon, in part, the producti on of their 


ing of live stock, a portion of their land; and thereby cut 
off from the West a valuable market, which they once 
furnished for its products. Now this is, I conceive, attri- 
| buting to the tariff effects which it has had no agency 
whatever in producing. I have already shown that the 
fall in the price of cotton, prior to 1824, was owing chiefly 
to over-production; thatisa mischief, however, which ia- 
turally tends to correct itself. When, in consequence of 
over-production, the price of cotton became low, it could 
no longer be preduced, except on the; better quality of 
lands; consequently, a part of the lands of North and 
South Carolina, not well adapted to the culture of cotton, 
but which had been forced into the service by excessively 
high prices, has been turned to pasture or the growth of 
grain. This tends to diminish their demand for Western 
produce, as they become, to some extent, their own pro- 
ducers of the articles of which they were formerly the 
purchasers; and, with or without the tariff, the same thing 
would have taken place. 

But the tariff has, in fact, limited the production of cot- 
ton, and thereby helped to sustain the price, which must 
otherwise have sunk much below its present minimum; it 
effected this by creating and fostering a new interest, that 
of the sugar planter, who occupies the soil and climate 
which is best adapted to the growth of cotton, and which 
would otherwise have been confined to its culture. The 








are now not less than one hundred thousand s of t 
richest of our Southern lands appropriated to the cultur 
of the cane, which, in cotton, would have p ed an 
average of one hundred thousand bales per n; this 
would have been thrown in upon the n ket, rddition 
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to the excess with which it has been constantly surcharged, | 
or it would have driven outof its cultivation a quantity of 
less productive land, in the older sections of the country, 
capable of yielding the same annual amount, probably not 
less than two hundred thousand acres of the Carolina 
lands, This section of the Union then has been specially 
benefited in its export trade by the protecting system: no 
part of the Union has thereby suffered any loss or injury 
in that particular; but, as I heretofore remarked, the na- 
tion, as a whole, is able to pay, by an exchange of our 
products with foreign nations; and import, of their manu- 
factured articles, as much as we could have done without 
our system of protection. The products of our manufac- 
tures are, therefore, so much additional wealth created 
and brought into being by the protective system. If] am 
correct in the view of the subject which I have taken, our} 
foreign commerce, and our tonnage employed in com- 
merce with foreign countries, ought not to have diminish- 
ed without some other cause to account for such diminution:| 
for it is not the nature of this system, if its parts be pro-| 
perly adjusted, and if it operate upon our national pros-| 
perity, as it would seem to me it must—it is not the na-| 
ture of this system to cause a diminution of our foreign 
commerce or navigation; and its tendency is greatly to 
increase the coasting trade; and facts will, on examination, | 
be found accordant to this position. 

‘The wars in Europe, to which I have already adverted, | 
gave us, it will be recollected, for a long series of years, | 
the carrying trade for almost half the world. During its 
continuance, and prior to the embargo, our tcunage, em-| 
ployed in foreign commerce, increased with unexampled}| 
rapidity, and, in 1806 and in 1807, it rose to an amount} 
considerably beyond what it has reached at any subse- 
quent period. But this forms no fair ground of comparison: 
extraordinary causes conspired to produce extraordinary 
effects. On the other hand, during our last war, in 1814, | 
our tonnage employed in foreign commerce was reduced | 
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would have done without the tariff; that all the wants 
of our people have been supplied from agriculture, so far 
as it, alone, can administer to the wants of man, leaving 
an excess of product as large as could be advantage- 
ously disposed of abroad; that our commercial and navi- 
gating interests have been sustained, or, rather, advanced; 
and that, therefore, all the products of our manufactories, 
of what nature soever, and made at whatever cost, which 
are occasioned by the tariff, are so much actual wealth 
created by them, and given to the nation. It will be ob- 
vious, at once, that, in the view of the subject here pre 
sented, the cost of production is wholly immaterial, in « 
national point of view—the quantity and value of the ar- 
ticle produced is alone important; for that is the aggre- 
gate amount, by which the national wealth has been 
augmented. Let us take the case heretofore supposed, 
of one hundred thousand men, and one hundred millions 
of capital, which could be withdrawn from agriculture, 
without diminishing the value of its products. It would 
certainly be wiser, in a national point of view, that the) 
should be withdrawn from that employment, and directed 
to something in which their labor could be productive, 
even though it produced but little. Admit that capital 
would produce six per cent. per annum, and that the la- 
borers could earn one hundred dollars each, if employed 
in agriculture, and that the same, if directed to manufac 

turing, would produce but three per cent. on the capital, 
and fifty dollars a year to the laborer, still it would be for 
the benefit of the nation, that the hundred thousand men 
and the hundred millions of dollars should be applied to 
manufactories; for, while the laborers and capitalists were 
individually realizing more profit, by agriculture, they 
were yielding nothing to the aggregate of national wealth. 
On the other hand, while they individually make much 
less profit by manufacturing, they are constantly adding 
the whole product of their labor to the wealth of the na- 
tion. The men and capital, which still remained employ 


steps 


ie Rip tan sae 


to one-fifteenth part of its present amount; but this, too,| ed in agriculture, would make as much wages and profit 
being produced by a cause, temporary in its nature, and| as all made when all were engaged in it; they would, of 
unconnected with the advancement or decline of the re-| course, divide among them the ten millions of dollars 
sources of the natien, may be cast out of the account. | which would have been earned by the hundred thousand 
But, from 1816 down to 1824, our tonnage employed in| }gborers, and the six millions, which would be the profi 
foreign commerce remained nearly stationary, with, how-| on the hundred millions of capital. It would, then, b: 
ever, some slight diminution; but, from 1824, the date of| the interest of the remaining agriculturists, if they could 
the first obnoxious tariff, to the present time, the tables| not otherwise induce this part which I have named to en 
show a considerable increase—there is clearly no falling gage in manufacturing, to give them, as a bounty, ten of 
off in consequence of the tariff; our tonnage employed in the sixteen millions, which would be saved to them by 
the coasting trade has, in the mean time, nearly doubled, getting clear of this excess of labor and capital. Now, 
and its efficient value much more than doubled, indicating} this is supposing a strong case against the protecting sys 
an increased interchange of commodities between the dif-| tem; it supposes it to bring the home manufactured article 
ferent sections of the Union, much beyond the propor-|at more than twice the cost of the imported, and yet the 
tionate increase of population. Add to this the increased national interest is, even on that hypothesis, clearly ad 
facilities of transportation, occasioned by improvements] vanced by protection. ‘Take the case of the Great Falls 
which have been made inthe communication between dif- | factory, referred to by the honorable Senator from Scut) 
ferent points upon our rivers and bay s, andthe use of| Carolina; concede against it all that is alleged, wide as it 
team navigation to a vast extent, which has all arisen] is from the fact, and test its utility by the principles whi: h 
since 1816; one ton of which, in the transport trade, is|I trust I have established, and it will be found to be a case 
equivalent to perhaps four tons of common sail vessels. If! of national benefit, rather than a burden. 790 boys, men 
we also take into view the steamboat navigation between|and females, produce 6,000,000 yards of cotton cloth from 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Louisville, and New Orleans, which/ 1,250,000 pounds of cotton. ‘The cloth, at a moderat 

1S, in effect, the coasting trade of more than three millions | estimate, would be worth eight cents per yard average, 
of our population, the resiilt will show an increase, in aj equal to - - . - - $480,000 
duplicate ratio to that of our population, altogether indi-| Deduct the price of cotton, at 10 cents, - 125,000 
cative of a prosperous and flourishing domestic commerce. | — 
This increase, since the tariff of 1824, has been in a much 355,000 
greater ratio than that in the same number of years imme-} Deduct 3 cents per yard for increase of price 

diately preceding it; since that time, too, there has been by reason of the tariff, ° - - 180,000 
a steady advance (with some variation, occasioned by the : 


| 
i 
| 
call : Ror . } . | 
cotton speculations in 1825) in the cash value of our ex-| 
ports and imports, neither increasing 


Leaves $175,0U0U 

ng in a less ratio than} As a clear augmentation of national wealth—that mu h 
{more made to the nation, by employing these 790 | abe 

great interests|ers in this factory, than if they had been employ: dm 


of our country has produced less of actual wealth, than it| agricultural labor. 1 have thus far reasoned on the su] 


they did prior to that year. 
I think’ it clear, then, that none of th 
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position that the tariff does raise the price of the protect- 
ed article, and that to the full extent insisted on by the 
opponents of the protecting system. In this point of 
view I have endeavored to show, and I trust successfully, 
that it is a general benefit, and adds to the aggregate of 
national wealth, without regard to the high or low prices 
which it may affix to the protected article. If, however, 
the prices of the protected articles were greatly or per- 
manently enhanced, and if they were produced in one 
section of the Union to the exclusion of another, I am free 
to admit that its operation would be unequal; might be 
oppressive upon some portions of the Union, while it 
tended to the emolument of the Union asa whole. If, 
however, after a reasonable time has transpired for capi- 
tal and labor to assume its direction and produce its effect, 
the protected article is produced as cheap, or cheaper, 
than it could be sold, had we never resorted to protection, 
no section of the country is injured, while the prosperity 
of each and every part of itis advanced. It is said that 
the only rational object of a protecting duty is to raise the 
price of the protected article for the benefit of the pro- 
ducer; that it is its natural and necessary tendency; and if 
it do not have that effect, it isa dead letter, and that ma- 
nufactures would flourish as well without it as with it. 
Plausible as these propositions are, and speciousas is the 
reasoning by which they are supported, they are never- 
theless unsound in theory, and unsustained by experience. 
It is not the rational object of the protecting system, 
even in the first instance, during the infancy of our manu- 
factures, to raise the price of the article, but to secure to 
the domestic product the command of the market. Sup- 
pose, sir, that the regular annual demand for a given arti- 
cle, coarse cottons, for example, were five millions of 
dollars per annum in the city of Philadelphia, and sup- 
pose that amount regularly imported from England, and 
sold at ten cents per yard; suppose that the same article 
can be manufactured in Philadelphia, profitably, at ten 
cents per yard, is it yet certain that a manufacturer could 
sustain himself against the foreign competition, without 
the protection of Government? In my estimation, it is 
perfectly certain that he could not. In the first place, the 
foreign manufacturer and the i importer have possession of | 
the market, and cannot be driven from it unless they are | 
undersold. The domestic manufacturer must, therefore, 
put down his goods below the selling price, in order to| 
obtain the market from his rival, and sell below the price 
at which a fair profit could be realized. But the foreign | 
manufacturer and the importer, whose business it is a 
supply this market, will not yield it at once to any rival; 
they, to keep possession of the market, put down the | 
article also, and thus competition dowers it, until one or 
the other is ruined: and I need not tell you on which that 
ruin must fall. | 
on equal grounds, as between every other species of 
power, wielded with the same energy, directed by like | 
mtellect, the stronger must overthrow the weaker. The | 
same contest would arise in the attempt to sustain our ma- 
nufactures (when established) without protection, in the 
face of foreign competition. The i imported article would 
constantly divide the market with the domestic; it would | 
subject our manufactures to the fluctuations in price con- 
sequent 3s the occasional over-production of the foreign 
fabric; and as prompt sales are necessary to enable small 
capitalists to carry on business with success, it would put it 
out of the power of our domestic manufacturers to pro- 
duce and sell the fabric as low as the y could do, if foreign 
ee were restrained or removed. Every one w ho 
has any knowledge of the application of capit il, is aware 
of the importance of a frequent and certain return of the 
fund yested with its profit; if it be regularly turned once 
‘year, eight or ten per cent. is a fair profit upon it at 
each operation; if three times in a year, three or four 


per cent. is equally good; buat if there be hazard of) 
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delay, or of loss, the capitalist will not take the risk un- 
less the profits are likely to be excessive: so that our 
manufacturers, when pressed by foreign competition, 
subjected to delay, and exposed to loss, cannot produce 
as cheaply as they can when secured from this inconveni- 
ence and risk. And although they may produce and sell 
even cheaper than the article would have been sold, had 
they never engaged in the business, yet they may not be 
able to go down with the article to the price to which it 
must sink in consequence of the competition which they 
have caused. 

Upon the well settled principle, that the relative pro- 





portions of demand and supply fix, or modify, the price of 


all articles, however produced, the increased production 
consequent on the extensive establishment of manufac- 
tures in the United States, must necessarily reduce the 
price of the manufactured article in the markets of the 
world; and, should we admit the free importation of fo- 
reign manufactured articles, this state of things, if it could 
exist, would more especially reduce them in our own 
country. 

This competition would operate most unfortunately 
upon our manufacturers, in another particular. We ail 
know the immense extent to which cotton fabrics, for ex 
ample, are produced in England. There are, in the first 
place, their own home market, that of their colonies and 
dependencies, which they supply without competition; 
there are also a few other markets, which they almost en- 
tirely command. Now, over-production, or an excessive 
supply, owing to any temporary cause, puts down the 
price, as I have heretofore shown; and the excess in quan- 
tity, if exposed in the market, and, owing to any exigency 
of trade, requiring prompt sale, reduces the value of the 
aggregate supply, so as to be more than lost in the gene- 
ral mass. If, then, there be an excess of production at 
any time, which must be disposed of, on whatever market 
it may be crowded, its immediate effect is to sink the value 
of all the stock of the same material in the same market, 
to, or nearly to, the price at which that may be put, in 
order to force a sale; or it compels other dealers to keep 
jup their stock, and wait for a better state of things, an l 
thus interrupts and disturbs the regular and steady busi 
ness of the place. Now, in case of over “production, or 


a sudden press to dispose, to a large amount, and immedi- 
} ’ 5 


ately, of any manufactured article by the British ‘manufac- 
jturer, it would, | xy the policy of trade , be thrown, not 
jupon a market which the y regularly and wholly =pP lied, 
but on those which were princi ipally supplied by other 
iproducers. Thus, all the depression and irregularity con- 
sequent upon over-production by the British manufactur- 


jers, would be cast upon ours, if they were left without 


iprotection, and their ruin and destruction would be the 
Between capitalists, when they contend ji 


inevitable consequence. Our manufacturers have not suf- 
ficient capital to stand the shock of this competition. If 
ithey have quick, certain, and steady sales, they can ma- 
nufacture many of our protected articles as low, or lower, 
than the same can be imported from England; but they 
cannot endure, and they ought not to be forced to with- 
stand, the vicissitudes of fortune which the British manu 
facturer and the British laborer are heir to, and which 


{would be cast, with increased effect, on our shores, if they 


were not guarded and protected by the legislation of our 
country. These, sir, are the reasons why the friends of 
the pratecting sy stem will not consent to destro y the pri 
tection on articles which can be, and which are, P roduced 
cheaper now than they would hi - beea imported, had we 
never given it this prote ction. ‘o the que sti on, put w ith 
so much emphasis—-if the dome _ articles do, in fact 
sell as low as the foreign, why keep on the protecting 


duty? IT an swer, by the inquiry, why take it off? You 
certainly gain nothing by removing it, and I hay hown 
you that you may lose much. 

l trust, sir, I have sufficiently shown that, when pro 
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tection is essential to sustain our domestic manufactures, 
it is not a necessary consequence of that protection to 
enhance the price of the protected article. It. may, or 
may not, produce that effect, according to circumstances; 
and the fact can be tested only by experience. Let us try 
it by that touchstone. The friends of the policy contend 
that the system of protection has reduced the prices of 
protected articles below what they would have fallen to 
without this protection. Their opponents deny it. The 
proof, already adduced, and reiterated, is certainly very 
strong—to my mind, conclusive—in favor of the affirma- 
tive of the position. But it is not at all necessary to go 
thus far; the friends of the system need not show that the 
tariff has reduced, it is sufficient that it has not enhanced 
the price of the protected article. On those who attack 
the system asan evil thing, it is incumbent to show that 
it is productive of some evil; it is not enough that they 
deny it one or another of the good effects which its friends 
have claimed for it. Ihave already shown that no single 
evil has resulted, or can result, from this system, unless it 
increase the price of protected articles. And it seems 
to me admitted, by even the gentleman from South Ca- 
rolina, that it has not had this effect. Tothis point, I read 
from pages 24 and 25 of his printed speech: ‘* But where 
is the evidence to be found that the tariff has produced 
any reduction whatever in the price of the protected arti- 
cles? Is there any other foundation for the assertion than 
this, that the prices of cottons, woollens, and iron, have 
actually fallen since 1824? But all other articles have 
likewise fallen, protected and unprotected. Real and 
personal estate, cotton, flour, and tobacco, all, all have] 
gone down; and most of them in a greater degree than 
woollens, cotton, and iron. Has the tariff done all this? 
What say the gentlemen? I have here a price current 
containing the prices of two hundred and fifty articles, in 
1816 and 1831, from which it appears that there has been 
a universal reduction in the price of articles of every de- 
scription; and that those admitted duty free have been re-| 
duced, at least, in an equal ratio with those paying duties.” | 
Now, sir, admit the gentleman to be correct, and it is all I 
need ask asa friend and advocate of the protecting system. 
If the protected articles [those paying heavy duties] have 
held their relative situations in price, with those paying no 
duties, it is evident that the duty has not enhanced the 
price of the protected articles, and does not, therefore, 
operate as a burden on any portion of the people; and all 
that is said about oppression and injustice, and burdening 
the many for the benefit of afew, is but idle declamation. 
But the honorable Senator, a little further on, hazards the 
conjecture, that, if his tables of prices current were care- 
fully examined, it would show that there has been a less 
reduction in the protected articles than in the others. On 
this conjecture, sir, hangs his whole case. If it be not 
well founded, supported by facts, neither the South, nor 
any other portion of the Union, can have the least cause of 
complaint against this system; and I venture to say that 
the contrast is not very striking in favor of the unprotected | 
articles, or, in the hands of the honorable Senator, it} 
would not have been permitted to rest in mere conjecture. | 
It cannot be sufficient to spread ruin and desolation over | 
any portion of our land. Other tables, however, not per-| 
haps of those identical years, show a different general re-| 
sult. A striking contrast in the reduction of the prices of 
protected, as against the unprotected article, and those | 
which have been the most s« dulously guarded by protec-| 
tion, amounting even to prohibition, have fallen most. 
The price of articles which were formerly supplied us} 
by Great Britain, and which we now manufacture for | 
ourselves, or which, in other words, are wholly, or in 
part, excluded by our tariff, have, doubtless, fallen some- | 
what in price in England, in consequence of our system. | 
The honorable Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Hayne] 


eems to consider that as one of its tendencies: and it is 
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through this medium of a reduction in the price of the 
manufactured article, that the duty is to operate as a tax 
upon the exporter. Admitting the gentleman to be cor- 
rect in his position (in which I am happy to concur with 
him) that the tendency of our protecting system is to re- 
duce the price of the protected article in the Britis mar- 
ket, it can do it on no other principle than that of increased 
competition, or lessening the demand, while the supply 
continues the same. 

If this be the mode of operation, it will be evident, on 
a little reflection, that it will act not alone on the protected, 
but on the unprotected articles also, and tend to a general 
reduction of the price in all. 

We have, for example, directed the labor of one hun- 
dred thousand individuals to the manufacturing of sundry 
articles, say, for instance, woollens and cottons. These 
do not merely come into competition with, but they super- 
sede the market for the product of one hundred thousand 
British laborers in the same business. These branches of 
business will be at once overdone to that extent, and con- 
sequently become depressed. Capital and labor will be, 
therefore, withdrawn from them, and vested in other 
branches, to which the mischief has not extended; conse- 
quently, there would soon follow an adjustment and dis. 
tribution of the surplus labor and capital among the various 
branches of manufactures, and the over-production dis 
tributed through all. Every thing would be more or less 
affected by it, anda reduction in the price of manufac 
tured articles, generally, would be the consequence. | 
am, however, inclined to think that gentlemen much over- 
rate the value of our market to England, and the effect 
of our legislation upon her. But, if it operate perma. 
nently to depress the price of the protected article, it 
would, in the wayI have mentioned, have a more general 
and extended operation. In England, business of all kinds 
is pushed to the greatest possible extent. Every cord 
is drawn to its utmost tension; so that, touch but one, and 
it instantly vibrates through the whole connected systen 

Much pains are taken by gentlemen to account for th 
reduction of prices, especially upon protected articles 
The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Tyxer} attributes it to a 
diminution in the amount of the circulating medium, and 
the consequent rise in the value of money. But the cuu: 
which he refers to had produced its full effect, and cease 
to operate, long before 1824. Money was as scarce, nay, 
much scarcer, in the United States, and dearer, too, 
labor be, as I believe it is conceded to be, the true cr 
rion of value, than it has been at any subsequent period 
Banks had, long before that time, resumed the paym« 
of specie, and all the necessaries of life, manufactui 
articles excepted, had sunk to the very lowest point: 
depression. Raw cotton, too, had gone down, but n 
yet to its minimum, for it had not then fairly overwheln 
the market with its abundance. 

But let us not wander in search of causes which li 
our doors; the reduction in the price of cotton fabr 
for instance, is occasioned partly by the excessive produc 
tion of the raw material, which has reduced that mate! 
to its present low price, to home competition, and t! 
steadiness of demand and supply, enabling the manulw 
turer to produce the fabric to the best possible advantag 
and sell it on the lowest terms: add to this some impro 
ments in machinery, and much in the conduct and mar 
agement of the establishments themselves, and you hav 
the aggregate of the causes which have produced | 
extraordinary effect; and surely it is no unpleasing « 
rence to those who have supported this system thro 
every vicissitude, and staked their fame upon its res 
that benefits have flowed in upon the country, connec’ 
with its operation, which even its enemies can tra: 
other adequate cause. 

But the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Hays! 
tells us, and the same idea has been again and again 
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rated by gentlemen, that, whatever may be the effect of| But, to show that the producer pays the duty on the im- 
this system upon other portions of the Union, to the | ported article, a case is put, well calculated to puzzle, but 
South--especially the elder portions of the Southern jreally involving a mere sophism. I refer to the case of 
States—it is every thing that is abhorred and pernicious——|the bale of woollens which the gentleman from South 
a blight, a mildew, a withering curse. Sir, epithet and|Carolina has supposed is received directly in exchange 
denunciation prove nothing, except the warmth of those | for cottons exported by the Southern planter, and which 
who utter them. If injury has been inflicted upon that|is stopped at the custom-house, and forty of the hundred 
section of the Union by the tariff, the mode of operating | pieces which it contains taken out asa tax to the Govern- 
that injury can surely be pointed out. It can affect it by|ment. [P. 17, printed speech.] Now, as to the sup- 
none but visible and sensible means, and must, as I con-| position that the bale of woollens is imported for the 
ceive, be confined to a reduction in the price of the staple |consumption of the planter, I have nothing to object 
of the country, limiting the extent of the demand at home | against it, in the view of the subject that I am now taking. 
or abroad, or enhancing the price of the commodities | He does pay the duty, not in his capacity of producer or 
purchased by the people. }exporter, but in the capacity of importer and consumer; 
I have already shown that the price of the staple (raw cot-|and, analyze the transaction, separate it into its four natu- 
ton) is, in some measure, sustained by the tariff—so far, |ral elements, which have, by the honorable Senator, been 
at least, as it has converted cotton lands to the culture of} unnaturally combined, and it will be obvious. Let the 
sugar, and thereby limited the excess of production | Southern planter export his crop, lay it down in the Liver- 
which would otherwise necessarily have sunk the article | pool market, and sell it for the best ‘price he can in 
even below its present price. Ihave, also, heretofore/cash. This, indeed, is always done: for there is no such 
shown that the British manufacturer is able to purchase | thing as barter there, except through the medium of mo- 
of us all that he wishes to purchase, without looking to|ney, or bills, which are, for all effective purposes, money. 
us for the means of payment. That it is for his interest | Now, he sells his cotton for just the same price, whether 
to purchase to the full extent of his market for the manu-|he intends to bring home broadcloths or money. Here 
factured article; that, therefore, the extent of the market/the transaction of the producer and the exporter ceases; 
for the raw material, at home and abroad, is equal to|the cotton planter has for his crop cash, which he may 
what it would have been without the tariff. This view of bring home with him, or, what is still better, leave on de- 
the case is strengthened by the fact that, since 1824, the | posite with his English banker; his bills on that banker, 
quantity of cotton sold has increased in a ratio equal to|he sells to the Philadelphia or New York merchant at a 
that of former years, and the price has not sunk in as| premium, and he has his cash at home, to be disposed 
great aratio. I have shown, too, so far as negative can|of at pleasure. ‘The Ohio farmer sends pork and beef to 
be shown, that the price of protected articles has not en-| New Orleans, which is shipped to Charleston: or the Ken- 
hanced in consequence of the protection. And no coun-|tucky drover takes his horses, mules, and live stock, 
ter evidence whatever has been brought forward to|through the Saluda gap, and they are sold to the planter. 
prove that a single article has risen higher, or fallen less,| The planter pays with the cash which he has brought 
im consequence of protection, except, indeed, the finest|home, or by a draft on his banker in New York, and the 
woollen fabrics, articles of luxury, in which we have not/ exactions at the custom-house do not, thus far, affect the 
yet been able to compete with the British manufacturers. | transaction in the remotest degree. ‘The New York mer- 
The Senator from South Carolina has said that the tariff, |chant who has bought the draft on England, pays it out 
by enhancing the price of the manufactured article, tends|for British goods, and brings them home; he pays the 
to diminish its consumption among the poorer classes;/duty. Now, if the cotton planter purchases one half 
thus limiting the extent of the demand, and compelling | these goods, and the Ohio farmer the other half, at the 
first the merchant, then the manufacturer, then the pro- | same price, is it not obvious that each pays his equal share 
ducer, to come down to the lowest price at which each/of the duty? Norefinement, no sophistry, however inge- 
can carry on his operations, and thus casting a part of the|nious, can change the true character of the transaction. 
burdens of protection upon the producer, as such, over| The consumer, and not the producer, pays the tax, and 
and above his share of the burden as consumer. How-)the several sections of the Union pay it in proportion to 
ever true this might be, ina possible state of things, the|the amount they consume. As respects the importer and 
very reverse of it is known to be the fact with respect to| consumer, if the protected article is permanently enhanc- 
the cotton fabric. If the tariff has, in fact, compelled|ed in value by the duty laid on it for the purpose of pro- 
the British manufacturer to work cheaper, and the mer-|tection, it is thusfar a burden, and its propriety and policy 
chant to receive less profits, effects which, by the gentle-| must be tested by comparing and balancing, as nearly as 
man’s own hypothesis, must be produced before any of} may be, its evils with its benefits. But if the price of 
the burden can fall on the producer of the raw material, | the protected article be not enhanced, no burden what- 
is they both stand between him and the consumer—-if the|ever is borne, except what is necessary to- sustain the 
merchant and manufacturer are compelled to take less|revenue of the country, and no advantage is given by it to 
profit, the price of the article is, at once, reduced to con-| one class of our citizens over another. 
sumers in all parts of the world, except the United States; But the honorable Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
and the price being reduced, it is brought into more gene-| Harnz] has told you, that, while other sections of the 
raluse among the poorer classes, and its sale becomes| Union are flourishing, increasing in population, and rising 
more extensive in nineteen-twentieths of the markets of|in wealth, the condition of the South, that of his own State 
the world. I do not say that the gentleman’s position is| especially, under the operation of this system, is not merely 
sound; but, if it be so, this is the first consequence that | one of unexampled depression, but of great and all-perv ad- 
flows from it. And, sir, with regard to the consumption of] ing distress; their once busy and populous cities crumbling 
cotton fabrics in the United States, which the gentleman|into ruin, their fields abandoned, their hospitable man- 
seems to suppose is, or may be, diminished by the protect-/sions deserted, and the husbandman, with a heavy and 
ing’ system, his whole theory is built upon a supposed] despairing heart, tearing himself from the scenes of his 
augmentation in price, the very reverse of which we|childhood and the bones of his ancestors, to seek, in the 
‘now to exist. Increased consumption, too, the natural | wilderness, exemption from the oppression with which 
©onsequenee of a diminished price, and more ability to} this policy has overwhelmed him. 








purchase, is Obvious to the most careless observer, espe-| Is this fancy, or is it fact? Iam inclined to think the 
pecially in the West. No special injury has, therefore, re-| picture greatly overdrawn; although the glowing elo- 
sulted to the South by this operation of the tariff. quence, the rich and fervid imagination, and the deep 
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and impassioned tone of feeling in which it is shadéwed 
forth, tend to give it a welcome entrance into the mind, 
before it has passed the ordeal of the judgment. But, 
in determining upon fact, simple every-day fact, 1 would 
prefer the conclusions of a less powerful and a less excit- 
ed intellect. There is too much of poetry in the descrip- 
tion; it forcibly reminds one of the beautifal and eloquent 
lines of Doctor Goldsmith, in which he describes, with so 
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the honorable Senator from Kentucky, and which has, 
with the foregoing, a combined operation. The repeal 
of the laws of primogeniture—-the equal distribution of 
the real estate among all the children, sons and daughters 
alike—however favorable to the wealth and prosperity of 
the people in other sections of the Union, does, owing 
to the peculiar situation and habits of the South, seriously 


much apparent truth and real feeling, the deserted fields |affect their condition. Judging from the statistical tables 
and desolate habitations of the industrious peasantry of| which show the comparative increase of population in 
England, driven from their humble but happy homes, to | different sections of the Union, and comparing that of 
seek shelter from oppression in the solitary woods of |South Carolina with others, I am led to the conclusion 
savage America— that one-fourth part of the free born of that State, which 
reach the years of maturity, emigrate; and, by the existing 
laws, they carry with them, to their new homes, not merely 
aca their share of the personal estate of the family from which 
And it is said, I know not how correctly, that our poet ithey are descended, but also of the land and slaves, which 
lived and died strong in the conviction of the general cor-| form the substratum of the wealth of the country. Thus, 
rectness of the picture which he drew of the progressive year after year, is there a regular and continual drain of 
decay and desolation of his country. But, sir, England | the best and most efficient population of the State, and 
was, in fact, increasing in population, and so also is South | their wealth also—even their real property pays an annual 
Carolina. The _last census shows a small increase in |rent, if I may so call it, to her emigration. But this is notall 
the free population of the Stafe, and a large increase of| The great increase of the slaves over that of the free popu- 
the slaves. The fields also must be cultivated as hereto-| lation, shows that the emigrants do not generally take with 
fore, for they yield an increased export product; and we!them their proportion of slaves, but that they remain as here- 
are told that they now raise a much larger proportion tofore, in some measure regardant to the soil. They have 
than formerly of grain and live stock for their own con-| risen now to more than one-half the population of that 
sumption. ‘Though by no means disposed to admit that State, and are fast gaining upon the whites in the ratio of 
South Carolina is plunged as deeply into the abyss of mise-| increase; they, indeed, compose almost the whole Iabor 
ry and despair, as has been here aoe yet I doubting population of the country; they labor without judg 
not that she prospers less than formerly, and less also than ment, for their intellects are not cultivated—without 
most other sections of the Union: but for this there are| energy, for they labor without motive; hence, the acqui 
abundant causes, independent of the tariff. \sition of wealth from labor, its great and only real basis, 
The Southern planter does not, like the hardy farmer! must be small in a country situated Tike this, compared 
of the North and West, lay his own hand to the plough;! with what it is, where every man, with his own hand, cul 
he neither holds nor drives; the culture of the fields is tiyates his own farm, or watches over its improvement; 


left to the overseer and the slaves, and their cultivation is | where all are laborers, and all intelligent, industrious, and 
without skill and without care. Year after year, the same | persevering —careful of the present, and provident of the 
fields are subjected to the same crop, and the same un- future. __ 

ceasing and unchanging tillage, without any means being’ | Sir, the curse of slavery, and not the tariff, is in truth 
used to renew or reinvigorate the soil. The fields are|the withering curse which blights the fair hopes of this 
soon worn down by excessive cultivation, and cease to | fair and otherwise happy and favored land. It is not so 
yield, as heretofore, an abundant harvest. Extensive | much the drain upon her population, for in this other and 
emigration is also, without doubt, one of the causes which | prosperous States share her lot; but it is, that, while th: 
operates to check the prosperity of the older portions of | soundand wholesome portion of the population flows off 
the Southern States; but this emigration is induced by | the bold and enterprising freeman--the stave remains fixed 
causes, and instigated by feelings, very different from |to the soil, yearly consuming more and more of its products, 
those to which the gentleman has ascribed it. It is not land yearly displacing and sending into exile (if emigration 
want, or misery, or oppression, that induces it; the emi-/be exile) more of the free born of the land. I need not 
grant curses neither his country nor his lot; and his jour- | follow out the picture in anticipation of its consequences, 
neying is undertaken and executed with feelings the re- | the subject is one of deep regret and gloomy forebodings 
verse of anguish and despair. Sir, itis the rich and fertile} But one thing more will I take occasion here to remark 
lands of the West, of which he may become the proprietor |In many sections of the Union, and in foreign countries, 
almost for nothing—a charming country in reality, fresh, too, public opinion has greatly erred as to the general 
and rich, and fair, almost. beyond example, but to which |feeling and conduct of the individual masters towards their 
the imagination does not fail to add new beauties, and!slayes. So far as I have observed, (and my observation 
color even with ideal and unreal charms--it is this which has been somewhat extensive, especially in Virginia and 
operates upon the hopes, and elates the spirits, of the |Kentucky,) there is nothing in it to shock humanity. On 
young and ardent sons of the South and Fast, and leads|the contrary, the feelings of the masters towards them 
them to part from their fair fields and happy homes on |appear to be those of kindness and affection. And this 
the Atlantic shore, for fairer fields and happier homes in| evil, cast upon our Southern brethren, not by their own 
the far distant West. Hence, sir, the giant stride with lacts, or of their own choice, but by the cupidity of fo- 
which our population has borne its march westward, the reign nation while we remained her colonies, is one fot 


** Where wild Altama spreads its swamps around, 
* And Niagara stuns with thundering sound--”’ 


** Jion’s bound” with which we have sprung into the forest. 
But this spirit of emigration, year by year, drains from 
the seaboard of South Carolina he? most hardy, vigcrous, 


and enterprising population. Cotton, the object of their | 


culture, can be raised cheaper and more abundantly on the 
new and rich lands of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and the Territories of Florida and Arkansas: 
and, unlike the cumbrousarticle of grain and its products, 
can be transported from the interior ata small per centum 
on its market value. 


which they are entitled to any thing rather than reproach 
and censure. And it is an evil which, in the present 
state of public feeling, the Legislature of the Union ¢ 
not, in the more Southern sections of our country, either 
remove or mitigate. Philanthropy indulges visions 0! 
this kind, at present, in vain. 
Another mode in which the same cause operates 1 
juriously to that section of the Union, is, that it lessens 
their capacity for commercial enterprise. A negro slave 
is unfit for a ship carpenter or a sailor; and, in a country 
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where there is no laboring class, except slaves, ships can-| 
not be built, or manned, to the same advantage, as in the 
Eastern and Middle States, where laborers are freemen, 
and possess intelligence and enterprise for every under- 
taking, however arduous, or however varied. The navi- 
gating interest, therefore, independently of the tariff, 
must centre elsewhere than in the Southern States. And 
finally, the well known and familiar habits of the Southern 
people—free, liberal, uncalculating--living to the full ex- 
tent of their means, however ample, and trusting to their 
land and slaves as a od supply, and, beyond that, 
improvident of the future. Time brings with it an in- 
crease of population, but not of wealth; and the decay 
and exhaustion of their soil, and the fall in the price of 
their staple, produces a depression which is severely felt, 
but which is unfortunately attributed to that which, of all 
things, is most remote from its real cause. 

Need I add another to this long and mournful list of 
causes for the calamities under which our Southern bre- 
thren suffer, and of which they complain? I have explained 
the causes of the alleged decay of their navigating inte- 
rest. Why is their commerce (as the honorable Senator 
says it is) transferred into the hands of the merchants of 
Philadelphia and New York, and carried on by their capi- 
tal? I have already spoken of the habits of the Northern 
and Middle States—the steady eye which they have to 
the future—their disposition to accumulate and embody 
capital, and their skill to direct it to every prosperous 
enterprise. They have the ships—they have the seamen— 
they have habits of life and a turn of mind fitted to mer- 
cantile pursuits—and they have capital; with or without 
a tariff, the commerce of the South must have fallen into 
their hands. 

These causes combined, operate on the city of Charles- 
ton, the decay of which has been so eloquently and feel- 
ingly depicted by the gentleman from South Carolina; and 
though disposed to think his coloring somewhat too dark, 
I cannot fora moment doubt the general correctness of the 
sad picture which he has drawn--that there has beena 
great and marked decay in the wealth, the business, and 
the prosperity of that city. But, sir, independently of 
those causes which I have named, and which operate 
alike upon the older portions of South Carolina, there is 
one other, which tends to depress the business of Charles- 
ton alone. There have sprung up in the interior’a range 
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and Camden, which, within a few past years, have been 
rapidly growing in commercial importance, and have cut 
off almost wholly the interior trade from Charleston, mak- 
ing that city a mere place of transit, or rather of shipment. 

Sir, these causes which I have detailed—and I ap- 
peal to Southern gentlemen for their correctness and 
truth—have operated with combined effect, for years, 
upon the destinies of this people; and are they not suffi- 
cient, though checked and opposed as they may be by 
the riches of nature which an all-bountiful Providence 
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ing, is sufficient to spread comfort and gladness over our 
happy land. 

Sir, entertaining these views of the tendency and effects 
of the protecting system, I yield to it my hearty, and shall 
give it my decided support. I do not, by any means, 
hold that our present system is perfect; there are, doubt- 
less, in some of its leading principles, and many of its de- 
tails, much that may be modified, amended, and improved; 
and I am willing, too, to sacrifice something upon the 
altar of conciliation and peace; but I will not consent to 
surrender the principle of protection, or so to mould its 
details, as to prostrate and ruin the interests which it has 
reared and cherished. 

[A portion of the above was delivered on the succeeding 
sitting day, but the speech is given here entire. ] 

The Senate adjourned to Monday. 





Mownpay, Fesrvary 20. 
THE TARIFF. 

The Senate having resumed the consideration of Mr. 
Cray’s resolution, 

Mr. EWING concluded his remarks commenced yes- 
terday, (as given above.) 

Mr. MILLER, of South Carolina, then expressed a de- 
sire to address the Senate, and moved a postponement of 
the subject till to-morrow; which was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT communicated a letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in reply to Mr. Hotmes’s 
resolution calling for the reasons of the delay in the trans- 
mission of the annual commercial statements. [The Se- 
cretary recommends that the collectors, hereafter, be di- 
rected, under proper penalty, to make their returns 
monthly instead of quarterly.] The report was ordered 
to be printed, and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 





Tvuespay, Fesrvary 21. 
THE TARIFF. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution 
submitted by Mr. Cray, together with the amendment 
proposed thereto by Mr. Hayne. 

Mr. MILLER, of South Carolina, rose, and addressed 
the Senate as follows: He said, if he were to consult his 
own convenience, or sense of propriety, he would rest 


with the able and eloquent arguments which had been 
made by those who had preceded him in this debate; but 
when it is recollected, said Mr. M., that the portion of 
the Union from which I come feels a deep solicitude, (in- 
deed, if I mistake not, the whole country is agitated by 
this question, ) when it is recollected that those whom I 
represent are an agricultural people, relying on their own 
industry and their own farms for their support, not deriv- 
ing any benefit from this protective system; on the con- 
trary, the exclusive subjects and victims thereof, I trust 


of populous and flourishing towns, Columbia, = defence of the case proposed now to be advocated 


has seattered over the land—are they not sufficient to 
produce all the depression and all the misery which is 
vainly supposed to spring from the protecting system? 

I cannot, therefore, on the most full and careful consi- 
deration which I have been able to give this subject, con- 
cur with gentlemen in the opinion that the protecting 
system operates oppressively fon the Southern or any 
other section of the Union. In the West, so far as expe- 
rience can test its efficacy, it has produced, and is pro- 
ducing, all the good which its friends and supporters 
have ever predicted. From the state of ruinous depres- 
sion to which agricultural interests had sunk, in 1824—an 
era which our Western farmers will long bear in remem- 
brance—they have gradually risen, under the fostering 
influence of this system, connected and consorted with 
that of our internal improvement, until they have reached 
‘ point of prosperity, which, though not rich, or tower- 


the Senate will bear with me while I present some con- 
siderations, which, in my opinion, ought to influence its 
judgment in determining this matter. 1 know too well, said 
Mr. M., what is due to myself and the representative prin- 
ciples of our Government, to question the purity of the 
motives of those who differ from me. I admit that others 
may pursue the interest of their constituents, and their 
own, legitimately on this floor. It will not, I presume, be 
denied to me to insist on mine. Without repudiating the 
selfish principle which has so much influence in our con- 
duct, the views I propose to present will be rather to give 
a benevolent and social direction to it; to insist that jus- 
tice, even-handed justice, is the basis of all our civil 
| rights; and that, however inconvenient it may be for the 
| moment to submit thereto, society cannot, ought not, to 
exist, where justice and equal rights are excluded from 
jthe laws by which it is governed 
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If it could be shown that the present tariff laws were 
unjust, unequal, and unconstitutional, I should feel de- 
graded by admitting as an equal that man who, conceding 
this, would still maintain the propriety of their continu- 
ance. Ican readily imagine that those who affirm the 
right to impose this system, reason themselves into the 
belief that there is no impropriety in doing so. For my 
part, I feel a settled conviction that these laws are uncon- 
stitutional, unjust, and unequal, and that they ought to be 
modified so as to produce a revenue only demanded for the 
constitutional uses of the Government, and that this revenue 
should be raised on such articles as will subject the whole 
people of this nation to an equal portion of its payment. 

The character of this body, its origin, history, and final 
purposes, will constrain all to admit that the Federal Go- 
vernment is not one having unlimited power; we are as- 
sembled here the representatives of States having separate 
laws, customs, and interests: and in this body the State of 
Delaware is felt as much asthe State of New York. The 
argument on the other side proceeds on the assumption 
that the Federal Government is unlimited. It is true that 
the Senator from Kentucky did admit, in his first address 
on this subject, that we had no power to lay a tax, and 
then disburse it for the benefit of the States. I was grati- 
fied to hear the question asked by him, ‘* where is the 
constitutional power to distribute the surplus revenue” 
If, says he, ‘* the same persons who pay in receive back, 
then this tax is useless and expensive, since much is lost 
in its collection and disbursement. If the same people do 
not get back, who pay in, then there is injustice; inasmuch 
as you tax those who do not enjoy the benefit, to give it 
to those who do.” I thank the gentleman for this conclu- 
sive argument against the constitutional right to raise, 
through Congress, a revenue to be distributed among the 
States. May not the same thing be said of the tax levied 
for the protection of manufactures? If the same person 
pays the tax who received the protection, then you gain 
nothing by the circuit, but lose the expense of collect- 
ing; but if those pay the tax who do not share in the pro- 
tection, then the injustice is as great as in the other case. 
But the Senator from Kentucky, in the same breath in 
which he denounced the division of the surplus revenue, 
went on to insist that internal improvement should be 


carried on, in the Western country, by the application of 


the proceeds of the sales of public lands to such purposes 
there, by entirely abandoning the constitutional objection 
to the power of distribution. Sir, is not the public land 
public property? Is not the fund derived therefrom pub- 
lic revenue? When it comes into the treasury, is it nota 
portion of the common property? How comes it to pass 
that you cannot divide this among all the States, but that the 
Western States can constitutionally apply the whole of it 
to their use? Ifthree millions are derived from the sales 
of public lands, are they not so much in relief of the taxes 
ofthe country? But will the gentleman put an ear-mark 
on this meney, and say, because it came from the West, it 
must go back to the West, in contradiction to the very 
principles which he has laid down? It was said by the 
Senator from Kentucky, that the resolutions presented by 
him avoided the debatable ground; that they offered a 
basis for the adjustment of the tariff, in which we might 
allagree. I differ entirely with the gentlenian, in my 
opinion of the state of the controversy. [understood him, 
on a former occasion, to say he regarded agriculture as the 
primary interest. In this l agree with him; manufactures 


cannot, for many years to come, approximate, in point of 


national importance, to agriculture. 

The real question then is, shall the great primary inte- 
rest of the country be sacrificed to a secondary one > Shall 
those who till the ground be made tributary to those who 
handle the shuttle? [I am at a loss to conceive 
would, for amoment, be supposed that th 
reduce the duties 


how it 

proposition to 

on what are called unprotected articles, 
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would or could be met{as middle ground. _ It is a notori- 
ous fact, that the greatest national interest—the very basis 
of our commerce, is worn down so much by the pressure 
of this system, as to endanger its existence. Ever since 
the principle of protection has been avowed, we entered 
our protest against it; we will never consent to recognis¢ 
it as the legitimate offspring of the constitutional powers 
of Congress. Our utmost economy and industry have 
scarcely saved us from ruin; we can forego the luxuries 
of life—we can omit to buy tropical fruits, European o: 
Asiatic finery; but we cannot do without salt, iron, and 
woollen and cotton cloth; these are articles without which 
the planter and farmer cannot live; and these are the ar- 
ticles which it is proposed to raise your entire revenuc 
from. So far from the proposition on the other side b« 
ing a compromise, it is adding a new and offensive feature 
to the tariff; it is relieving the whole nation from taxa- 
tion, and saddling it on the agricultural part alone; it is 
relieving the wealthy monopolist, and compelling the 
middling and poorer class to bear the burden. It is essen- 
tially at war with the republican form of our Government. 
It will make the poor poorer, and the rich richer; and 
finally build up an aristocracy here, as hateful and odious 
as the nobility in Great Britain. 

Standing here, as I do, representing a portion of th« 
people who have a right to examine the motives which 
influence your legislation, and pronounce on them, I do 
not hesitate to affirm that the constitution does not autho 
rize you to impose a tax which is partial, and intended so 
to operate on different interests. Your taxes must be uni- 
form. Any plan or device, by which portions of this re- 
public shall escape taxation, and other portions be made 
to pay it, is unconstitutional. I do not speak asa judge, 
butas one representing the people, the primary source of 
all power, when I declare the principle assumed in these 
resolutions is at war with the genius of liberty, as well as 
the letter of the constitution. As a principal, looking at 
the veiled purposes of the agent, I have a right to pro- 
nounce on the act, and condemn it. Such a law has no 
more force than the cords by which the hands of Sampson 
were bound by a deceitful and treacherous mistress. Sir, 
I regard this as a question of property—a controversy 
about meum and tuum. It has been said by all those on 
the other side of the House, that the constitutional ques- 
tion has been waived. ‘The Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Witkins] seemed to suppose we could come to 
terms on this matter, since my colleague had not passed 
the constitutional difficulty. Ido not know whether he 
continues in the same temper since he has received the 
resolutions of the Pennsylvania Legislature. The Sena 
tors from Kentucky, from New Hampshire, Maine, and 
Tennessee, whether for or against the system, have mai 
tained the constitutional power of Congress. I ow« 
those I represent, that no misapprehension of their opinio! 
should arise on the constitutional powers of the Govern 
ment. So far from surrendering this position, they neve! 
were more thoroughly satisfied than now, that the powe: 
to enforce this system, asa substantive power, either fina 
cial or commercial in its nature, does not exist. This 
considered a settled point with us; Virginia has so decided; 
North Carolina has on this floor, by her able Senators, 
avowed it; South Carolina has repeatedly so decided; 
Georgia has maintained the same, in the luminous and ui 
answerable report of her Legislature; Alabama and Mis 
sissippi have done the same, and it is thought Tennessce 1s 
of the same opinion. We hear the whole of the cotton 
growing States, expressing, by their highest public func 
tionaries, that this law is unconstitutional. The gent! 
men on the other side ought to be admonished that uy 

| this subject the highest authority has already spoken; the) 
ought to regard it as a settled question with those Stat 
not now debatable; and this fact ought to be well w 

ed inthe argument of this subject. [Here Mr, M 
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extracts from the proceedings of the Virginia Legislature, 
and South Carolina and Georgia Legislatures, expressing 
their opinion on the constitutional question.} The Sena- 
tors from Kentucky and from Maine have both travelled 
out of the observations of my colleague, and have fastened 
on the expression, that the unconstitutionality of the tariff 
was still insisted on to pronounce philippics against South 
Carolina and nullification. Now, it will be recollected 
that this subject was not introduced into this debate by the 
Senator from South Carolina; nor is it considered as ne- 
cessarily a proper topic for debate here; but the honor- 
able Senators cannot expect to assail doctrines alleged 
by them to be peculiar to Scuth Carolina, without finding 
them sustained here as well as elsewhere. 1 shall there- 
fore, in reply to the Senators from Kentucky and Maine, 
maintain, first, that the tariff, for protection, is not consti- 
tutional; and, in the second place, that the States, by their 
reserved rights, may declare them so. The power to en- 
force the protecting duties is derived from two clauses in 
the constitution. 

First, under the revenue clause: and, secondly, under 
the clause regulating commerce. 

I will consider these separately; and here let me re- 
mark that the constitutionality of any tax must be a ques- 
tion of degree, rather than principle: or, more properly 
speaking, the principle must depend upon the degree. In 
our State Legislatures, where the taxing power is suppos- 
ed to be indefinite, it may, by being pushed too far, be- 
come unconstitutional. A State law, imposing ninety-nine 
cents tax upon every dollar of the capital of an individual, 
without some overwhelming necessity, would be resisted, 
and the United States’ court would be resorted to, to check 
the State Government against such an act of confiscation. 
But in the Federal Government, which is one of limited 
character, it must always be able to show a warrant in the 
charter for what it does; the extent of a tax must neces- 
sarily determine the right to impose it; hence the motive 
becomes important, and, strictly speaking, ought always 
to appear. As the opinions of Mr. Hamilton have often 
been adverted to on this subject, let us see what he 
says on the extent to which the impost taxes may be car- 
ried. In page 77 of the Federalist, he says ‘* It is, therefore, 
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tax for that object. I now call the attention of the Senate to 
this incidental power. It is said that the first act of Con- 
gress, laying duties, maintained the protecting principle, 
as it is established by the reciting clause, or preamble. By 
adverting to the debate on this bill, it will be seen that it 
was throughout considered as a financial measure; there 
was great opposition to this mode of taxation, and the in- 
troduction into the act of this preamble was to increase its 
patronage, by inducing those opposed to it, as a species of 
taxation, to look to the effect of the law, rather than the 
cause of it. As it was, in point of fact, a revenue measure, 
it could do no harm to introduce one of its incidents into 
the preamble; for it was unquestionably true that it afford- 
ed protection to the precise extent that it levied a tax on 
importation. This incidental power is claimed both under 
the revenue and commercial clause. I will illustrate my 
position by some examples, and the argument may be con- 
sidered as applicable toeach. It has been affirmed by the 
Senators from Maine and Tennessee, that you cannot ex- 
amine the motive to the law. ‘This I deny, and maintain 
that no law, enacted by the Federal Government, is valid, 
unless supported by a constitutional motive. 

The regulation of the affairs of the household is vested 
in the head of the family. A parent has the right, for a 
lawful purpose, to chastise his child, to improve his tem- 
per and manners; the power to enforce such regulations 
is given to advance the interest and welfare of the child; 
the legality of the act may, or rather must, depend upon 
the motive. If a parent were to punish, under this inde- 
finite power, a child, because he did not steal, or commit 
acrime, the legality of that punishment might be ques- 
tioned in any court, and the parent made answerable 
therefor. The same of a master, and his slave, or ap- 
prentice; under the general right to regulate the labor of 
such, no incidental, unlawful purpose can be consummated. 

We are too apt, in considering this question, to resolve 
the incident into the principal. It cannot be denied but 
many original, substantive powers may be so executed as 
to etfect incidental benefits. We must, however, never 
lose sight of the fact that the mere inc.dental power can- 
not be lawfully converted into the principal one. 

Among other illustrations of this question, I will relate a 


evident that one National Government would be able, at| Story of a gentleman who once went to reclaim a female 
much less expense, to extend the duties on imports beyond | lunatic from a singular habit, which she had adopted, of 
comparison, further than would be practicable to the States, sleeping among cows. In a clear moonlight night, he 
separately, or to any partial confederacies; hitherto, I be-| WTapped himself up in asheet, and advanced towards the 
lieve it may be safely asserted that these duties have not, | Unfortunate lady; his purpose, the surrounding objects, 


on anaverage, exceeded in any one State three per cent. 
In France, they are estimated at fifteen per cent. and the 
proportion is still greater in Great Britain; there seems to 
be nothing to hinder their being increased in this country | 
toat least treble their present amount.” 

It has not been pretended, in this debate, that to pro- 
vide for the common defence and general welfare, en-| 
larges the taxing power beyond the objects especially 
entrusted to the care of Congress. But it is said it is a 
necessary incident to the revenue power to protect do- 
mestic manufactures; and a reference has been made to 
the address of the Free Trade Convention, as conceding 
this right. 

Before I proceed to consider this as an incidental power, | 
let me fasten it down asa substantive one. The argument of 
the Virginia resolutions, on this question, as well as the ar- 
gument in the Federalist, both attributed to Mr. Madison, is 
so conclusive, that the boldest advocates for construction 
seem to abandon the idea of resorting to those general 
phrases, ** common defence and general welfare,” as con- 
ferring any substantive power. What, then, have you the 
right to impose atax for? Nothing, but to effect some ob-; 


the wild countenance of the maniac, were by no means 
calculated to give his judgment the entire ascendancy over 
his imagination; and, after strolling about the unfortunate 
girl, she at last saw him, and without alarm she said, Ah! 
a white devil! and, looking at hisshadow, anda black devil 
too! With this he casta hasty glance over his shoulders, 
saw his shadow, became panic struck, and moved off; 
when she cried, ‘‘ run, black devil; catch white devil!”’ 
and the poor frightened ghost was run down by his own 
shadow. The advocates of the tariff seize with more than 
insane quickness the incidental protection afforded by 
legitimate revenue, to run down the principal, thereby 


making the shadow conquer the substance. 


Aguin, sir, I will state a case, furnishing my opinion of 
the incidental and principal power of Government on this 
subject. Suppose the commissioners of roads called on 
to lay out a new road, and, in doing so, they come to a 
swamp, which requires an embankment to be thrown up; 
and while they are deliberating where they shall locate the 
road, a person who has a mill seat comes forward and says, 
it does not concern the public where this road is laid 
down; I have a valuable mill seat which will be service- 


ject, which the Government may desire money to consum-) able to the neighborhood; 1 suggest the propricty of lo- 
mate, under the express provisions of the constitution. | cating the road, so that the embankment may be con 
there is no power to spend money in the protection of| verted into my mill dam, and thereby the labor saved to 
manufactures; and hence you have not the right to impose a! me of making this dam. It being a matter of indifference 
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to the commissioners where. the road is laid out, this con- 
cession is made to the individual; he avails himself of this 
public act, the main inducement to which is the comple- 
tion of the highway, and he incidentally is benefited to the 
whole extent of the labor bestowed on the embankment. 
Thus the public executes its original substantive purpose, 
and the individual takes the incidental benefit. But let 
me ask, with what grace would this same individual de- 
mand of the commissioners of the road to set about and 
erect a mill dam for him where no road was intended, or 
demanded by the public? And yet this would not be more 
proposterous than the manufacturers now insisting that 
because protection to the extent of the revenue has here- 
tofore been extended, that, therefore, now they must have 
protection when revenue is not wanting. ; 

Latterly the advocates of the protecting system, finding 
the revenue power not sufficiently strong to build their 
hopes upon, have resorted to the clause in which the right 
to regulate foreign commerce among the States is con- 
founded. Let me examine this view of the subject fora 
moment. Neither the history of the times, the contempo- 
raneous commentaries, nor the proper import of these 
words, can be relied on as sustaining this construction. 
The object in conferring on the Federal Government the 
power to regulate commerce, was to improve, facilitate, 
and add new life thereto. Under the old confederation, 
foreign nations refused to form commercial arrangements, 
because we presented a broken surface and a mutilated 
front; each State adopting its own commercial code. One 
of the main inducements to the change of the confedera- 
tion, was to enable the Federal Government to act as an 
entire nation in its foreign intercourse. Hence it is said, 
inthe commentary submitted to the American people in the 
Federalist: ‘‘ The powers delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment are few and defined. Those which remain with State 
Governments are numerous and indefinite. The former 


will be exercised principally in external objects, as war, | 


peace, negotiation, and foreign commerce; with which 
last, the power of taxation will, for the most part, be con- 
nected. ‘The powers reserved to the several States will 
extend to all the objects which, in the ordinary course of 
affairs, concern the lives, liberties, and property of the 


people; and the internal order, improvement, and pros-| 


perity of the State. The operations of the Federal Go- 
vernment will be most extensive and important in time 
of war and danger; those of State Governments in time of 
peace and security. The administration of private justice 
between the citizens of the same State, the supervision of 
agriculture and other concerns of a similar nature; all 
those things, in short, which are proper to be provided 
for by local legislation, can never be desirable cases of a 
general jurisdiction. It is therefore improbable that there 
should exist a disposition in the federal councils to usurp 
the powers with which they are connected.” 

The pretension of regulating commerce so as to pro- 
tect domestic manufactures, is not avowed here, nor can it 
be shown that it ever was alleged as an inducement to 
the adoption of the Federal Government, other than as 
incidental to the taxing power. 

‘There are but two ways to regulate commerce; the 
one is by treaty, the other by legislation. 

Could any thing be more absurd or offensive to the 
moral sense of this nation, than a treaty with a foreign 
nation, stipulating a cessation of all commerce between 
the two? The assumption of such basis for a treaty, 


would be treated with public indignation, and the people 
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the treaty-making power can be resorted to for the pro- 
tection of domestic industry. 

But it is said we can do this by legislation. With a pro- 
per motive, I admit we can legislate a regulation of com- 
merce into existence, not to protect manufactures, but to 
countervail foreign restrictions. It was lawful and consti- 
tutional for our Government to interdict the direct trade 
between this country and the British West Indies; and how 
so? Not to increase the price of sugar and molasses, or to 
reduce the price of lumber and naval stores; but to restore 
the reciprocal and equal terms, the commerce between 
the British and American possessions. It would be no 
more constitutional to prohibit foreign commerce with a 
view to domestic protection, than to make treaties to 
abolish commerce. The power was not confided for such 
purposes, and when sousedis fraudulent and void. But it is 
said the British Government refused to receive our bread 
stuffs; and therefore we can refuse to receive her manu- 
factures. This is not the true motive. The British corn 
laws were in force long since. It never was contended, 
upon the adoption of the constitution, that the existence 
of the corn laws in England would give an indefinite 
right to trammel our commerce with that nation; nor is it 
pretended your prohibitory laws are enacted, bona fide, 
with a view to retaliate on the British corn laws. This 
was an afterthought, resorted to to give color to legislation ; 
adopted avowedly to effect what was denied to the Gene- 
ral Government by the convention. The power to regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations, and among the States, 
is given, using the term regulate, as common to both. 1 
will ask, can Congress prohibit ‘Tennessee iron from being 
sold in Pittsburg, under the power to regulate commerce 
among the States? Or would the power to prohibit Western 
trade in live stock be entertained by Congress, to foster 
the farming interest of the South’? One of the modes 
proposed by Col. Hamilton, in his famous report on manu- 
factures, to encourage them, was to prohibit the exporta- 
tion of the raw material. Would any one on this floor 
avow the right to prohibit the exportation of catton, in or- 
|der to lessen the price to the manufacturer? Or would 
|any one be countenanced in the proposition to tax domes- 
\tic manufactures at the North, and to enable the South 
to engage with success in that branch of industry’? Never- 
theless, all these consequences will fairly result from the 
assertion of the power to regulate commerce, soas to de- 
stroy it, and establish one branch of industry on the ruins 
of another. But it is said, if Congress has not this power, 
it is extinct; because the States have surrendered it. The 
States, may have surrendered this power without confer- 
ring it on Congress. There are some things which cannot 
be done either by the Federal Government or the States. 
‘*The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are resery- 
ed to the States respectively, or to the people.” This sup- 
poses there may be some powers neither granted to the 
| United States, nor retained by the States, which may still 
remain with the people. But has the constitution not pro- 
vided for this very case, by conferring on the several 
States the right to lay taxes and impost duties, with the 
|consent of Congress? If this power was not conferred for 
this precise purpose, it is clearly a nugatory one. It was 
evidently intended to enable such States as wished to pro- 
itect her citizens against foreign competition, to do s0, 
|with the consent of Congress, and at the expense of those 
lon whom the tax would operate. 
The gentleman from New Jersey supposes he has found 


| 





of both nations would soon revise such a treaty. I defy jan ‘*extinguisher” for this argument, when he shows that 
the production of any case, in which our Government has, ithe State tax is to go into the treasury of the United States. 
under the power of regulating commerce, proposed to | Upon mature reflection, I think he will not find thisso clear 
cripple it by treaty; to advance, enlarge, and improve it, |It is admitted that the tax -imposed to protect domestic 
is the great object of our commercial treaties. ‘The idea |manufactures, is paid as a bounty to them; and the ques- 
of negotiating with foreign Powers, to destroy commerce, ition is, who ought to bear this tax--those who impose, of 
is so ridiculous and absurd that no one will pretend that|those who resist it? If it be so important to a State fe 
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protect its own industry, let the citizens of such a State 
balance the profit and loss of this matter; ‘* qui sentit com- 
modum, debit sentire incommodum,’’* and he will be a lit- 
tle careful how far he taxes. But when a tax is laid by 
those who receive the benefit, and do not pay it, what 
responsibility have you against unjust extortion and exac- 
tion? Mr. Madison, in his letter to Mr. Cabell, states his 
surprise that this construction should be given to the clause 
under consideration. He reasons, to show that this clause 
was to confer the right on the States to provide for the 
execution of their inspection laws. This would not have 
been the object, since the right to pass such laws, without 
the consent of Congress, is conceded by the very clause. 

‘*No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any 
impost, or duties on imports or exports, except what may 
be absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws.” 

Now what is absolutely necessary for executing the in- 
spection laws, may be enacted without the consent of Con- 
gress, and clearly does not go into the United States’ trea- 
sury, since the very exception confers both the power and 
the use of the money. Other and more substantial taxes 
were in contemplation, when it was considered proper to 
require the consent of Congress to. permit their passage, 
and when those who paid the taxes are required to forego 
the benefit of them. In transferring the import duties, 
laid, with the consent of Congress, by the State Govern- 
ment, from the State treasury to the United States’ trea- 
sury, some indirect object was to be effected, else, in con- 
ceding this power to the States, the nett proceeds would 
not have been abstracted from those who imposed the duty. 
I, therefore, conclude the reasons assigned by Mr. Madison 
are not conclusive. 

This clause not only furnishes‘inherent evidence of the 
purposes intended to be effected, but we have the opinion 
of one of the ablest delegates to the convention, that this 
was the intention—I mean Luther Martin. He says: ‘* By 
this same section, every State is prohibited from laying im- 
posts, or duties on imports or exports, without the permis- 
sion of the General Government. It was urged that, as 
almost all sources of taxation were given to Congress, it 
would be but reasonable to leave the States the power of 
bringing money into their treasuries by laying a duty on 
exports, if they should think proper, which might be so 
light as not to injure or discourage industry, and yet might 
be productive of considerable revenue; also, that there 
might be cases in which it would be proper, for the pur- 
pose of encouraging manufactures, to lay duties to prohibit 
the exportation; and even, in addition to the duties laid by 
Congress on imports, for the sake of revenue, tolay a duty 
to discharge the importation of particular articles ina State, 
to enable the manufacturer there to supply us on as good 
terms as they could be obtained from a foreign market. 
However, the most we could obtain was that this power 
might be exercised by the States, with, and only with, the 
consent of Congress, and subject to its control; and so 
anxious were they to seize on every shilling of our money 
for the General Government, that they insisted that the little 
revenue that might thus arise should not be appropriated 
to the use of the respective States where it was collected, 
but should be paid into the treasury of the United States; 
and accordingly it is so determined.” 


The 7 





uriff. (Senate. 














quent to the Virginia resolutions; for we find him going 
out of the question then before him, to reprobate Mr. 
Hamilton’s report, made on the 5th December, 1791—the 
report referfed to so often in this debate. In the famous 
report of his, which was made by him in 1799, he says: ‘*To 
these indications might be added, without looking further, 
the official report on manufactures by the late Secretary 
ofthe Treasury, and the report of the committee of Con- 
gress in January, 1797, on the protection of agriculture. 
In the first of these it is expressly contended to belong to 
the discretion of the National Legislature to pronounce 
upon the objects which concern the general welfare, and 
for which,under that description, an appropriation of mo- 
ney is requisite and proper. And there seems to be no 
room for a doubt, that whatever concerns the general inte- 
rests of learning, ofagriculture, of manufactures, and of com- 
merce, is within the sphere of the national councils as far 
as regards an application of money. The latter report,” says 
Mr. Madison, ‘‘assumes the same latitude of power in the 
national councils, and applies it to the encouragement of 
agriculture, by means of a society to be established at the 
seat of Government. Although neither of these ,reports 
may have received the sanction of a law carrying it into 
effect, yet, on the other hand, the extraordinary doctrine 
contained in both has passed without the slightest positive 
mark of disapprobation, from the authority to which it 
was addressed.” — 

Can it be doubted, if the reports here animadverted on 
had based themselves upon the right to regulate commerce, 
the same anathema would not have been pronounced’ The 
idea had not then occurred either to Mr. Hamilton or Mr. 
Madison, to fasten on the clause to regulate commerce, to 
build up home industry; if so, why this dispute about the 
financial power, if it fairly belonged to the Government 


under any clause? Why reprobate the mere assertion of 


the abstract power as a usurpation’ 

The Senator from Kentucky has quoted an act of the 
Legislature of South Carolina, in favor of the policy of es- 
tablishing manufactures. This is in conformity with the 
very theory which is here contended for. Let the States 
protect their own manufactures. South Carolina is not 
opposed to manufactures; she is only opposed to taxing the 
people in one State to protect the manufactures of another, 
against their will, and without a lawful reason to do so. 
Sir, we are not opposed to manufactures nor internal im- 
provement, when carried into effect by State authorities. 
We have spent liberally our funds for internal improve- 
ment. We have notasked the Federal Government toaid 
our manufactures, nor help us to make our roads. Our 
opposition is to the consolidation of all power in the Fede- 
ral Government, by which the union of the States will be 
destroyed,and our free institutions yield to a Government 
more vigorous, more energetic. Nothing but a despotism 
can make the legislation of the central Government acqui- 
esced in, when it interferes with the every-day transac- 
tions of life of a people who live in this vast continent. It 
is this which Mr. Jefferson considers worse than a dis- 
union. And yet the rapid strides made by the Federal Go- 


|vernment to consolidation and despotism create no alarm. 


Extreme powers are pressed without the least concern as 


We have here the history of this clause, by Mr. Martin, | to results, and the warning voices of Washington and Jef- 


directly after the convention, showing the point debated, | ferson are treated as the idle wind. 


and the point decided made to his State; not founded on 


Sir, the gentlemen 
on the other side will search in vain in the history of the 


the glimmering recollection of years, but contemporane- |times, or the journal of the convention, for the power now 


ously with the adoption of the constitution. When you 





claimed. If this power had been avowed and maintained 


look at the words of this clause, and the account given by|as conferred by the constitution, this Government would 


Mr. Martin, who can doubt what it was intended to effect? 


inot have been formed. 


The agricultural States would 


It never entered the mind of this great statesman and law-|not have become parties to the compact, knowing that 


yer that the power to regulate commerce could be con-| 
This idea seems to 


strued so as to protect manufactures. 


a 


* He who reevives the bounty, ought to pay the tax. 


their right would be so affected. This matter does not 


depend upon inference or application. By referring to the 


journal of the convention, it will be seen this power was 


expressly denied. 
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**To establish public institutions, rewards and immuni- 
ties for the promotion of agriculture, commerce, trades, 
and manufactures,” were proposed and rejected. I have 
not seen, either in the journal, debates, or commentaries, 
by Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, one single expression fa- 
voring the idea that this power was conferred, except as 
a mere incident to revenue. {Here Mr., M. referred to 
the opinions of Messrs. Jefferson, Hamilton, Madison, &c., 
to show that this power was not supposed to be conferred. ] 
The whole argument upon the adoption of the first tariff 
turned upon the measure asa financial one, and the naked 
question of protection, as a constitutional right, is no- 
where to be found, although it may often have been advert- 
ed to as an incident to the substantive power of revenue. 
In that point of view, it is not now resisted. The argument 
might be rested on this single interrogation: would the 
advocates of this system venture to lay a direct tax on the 
nation, either as a commercial or financial arrangement, 
and give the product to the manufacturers to enable them 
to keep up their establishments’? If they would not ven-| 
ture to do so directly, by what authority can they do so| 
indirectly? Sir, the people of South Carolina believe 
these laws to be unconstitutional, and they believe further 
that they have the right to declare them so. In this they! 
may err. But we have it from the eloquent apostle, the 
great champion of christian faith, that ‘* Those who know 
not the law, yet do the things contained in the law, their 
consciences shall be a law untothem.” The Senate ought | 


The Turiff. 
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the animadversion and reprehension of the Senators from 
Kentucky and Maine. Let me tell the Senators that there 
is nothing in the qualities of these sentiments, neither in 
the sources whence they sprang, the effects they have 
produced, nor their moral influence upon civil society, 
which is calculated to bring a blush upon the cheek of 
those who avow them. We believe the people did not 
invest this Government with absolute and supreme power; 
that some rights were reserved to the people of the States, 
as States; and that the people of the States must, from ne- 
cessity, be the guardian of their rights. It is idle to tell 
me I have rights which I have no means to enforce. It is 
a mere illusion to tell me that the States have rights, as 
opposed to the Federal Government, and that those rights 
are to be protected by the Federal Government. It is com- 
mitting the lamb to the wolf. There is no difference be- 
tweena ow which does not exist, and a right which can- 
not be enforced. I place no value on an imperfect right: 
a private title to lands, where the statute of frauds is in 
force, is no title at all. It is a solemn mockery to tell the 
States that they have certain rights reserved, but they can 
be ascertained only by subtracting them from those which 
the Federal Government may choose, without control or 
restraint, to exercise. I can illustrate my opinions on 
this subject with no more force than by relating a familiar 
and friendly conversation with one of my constituents on 
the disputed powers of the two Governments. He told 
me he was opposed to the doctrine of nullification, but 


to keep in mind this fact, that such is the opinion, the|asked my opinion upon the matter; whereupon, I got out 
honest and fearless opinion of the majority ofthe people of| of my sulky, and marked on the ground a square, and 
at least one of the States. That they have not heretofore | said to him, ‘* Now, these lines contain the whole of your 


carried out their opinions, is owing to their unwillingness 
to put themselves apparently in opposition to what should 
be the constituted authority of the nation, its legislative 

enactments. Sir, the Senator from Maine has travelled | 
out of this debate to reprimand South Carolina for her po- 

litical faith, and has given in his experience in this matter. 

I have understood the Senator from Maine to be a profess- 

ed follower of Mr. Jefferson, a republican in principle, 

and a friend to the States in practice. However, do his 
sentiments on this subject comport with such suppositions? 

He informs us that he has always been the consistent ad- 
vocate of the supremacy of Congress: that the States 
sometimes have put on airs, but they have always been 
wrong, and that South Carolina is particularly reprehen- 
sible for the opinions put forthby her. Ido not envy the 
gentleman the complaisance he derives, by the reference 
to his consistency and supposed orthodoxy. 

The doctrine of divine right, and passive obedience, has 
no charms for me. If I thought as the Senator from 
Maine, I would not avow—I would conceal it. His senti- 
ments accord with the prerogative party--the Govern- 
ment party. I speak not in the sense in which the terms 
are used in this country—not in the odious association 
connected with our revolutionary history—-but as the 
terms are used in England, when I say the sentiments of 
the Senator from Maine would locate him with the tory 
party. In every free country, having the claim to consti- 


land; you sell half to me, with the usual covenants; I take 
possession, and very soon begin to trespass beyond what 
you sold me; you protest against this, and ask by what 
authority I pass the line; to which I reply, it is true the 
boundary expressed in the premises of your deed has been 
passed by me, but there is a clause—the habendum, which 
says I am to have and to hold the land, together with all 
rights, appurtenances, &c. thereunto incident, or any- 
wise appertaining. Now, one of these incidental rights 
is just to take as much of your reserved land as suits my 
convenience, or my interest. To this you reply, this is not 
a fair construction of the deed. Very well, we will go to 
law; but who is to decide? When I gravely tell you, my 
servant, my faithful, intelligent servant is to decide; he, 
and he only, shall decide this matter--would not your 
indignation rise at the avowal of such unparalleled injus- 
tice and effrontery?” 

With this illustration I left my friend to his reflections, 
and the next time I saw him he informed me he was now for 
nullification; he saw, very clearly, that the States had no 
rights, unless they had some way of protecting them. 

Would any man in his senses make a bargain such as is 
here described, and confer on the person interested the 
right to appoint, pay, and dismiss the person who is to 
decide on it? This is the pretension set up by the Gene- 
ral Government, to construe its own charter, and tak« 
what it pleases, and, in case of resistance, to refer the 


tutional liberty, mankind will divide into those who take} matter to its creatures, liable to be operated on by in- 
sides with the power, and those who take sides with the| creased salaries, or the judgment influenced by additional 
people. ‘The old English whig is not the less a friend of|selected incumbents. Instead of creating a batch of new 
his country, and the enemy of anarchy and revolution, be-| peers, you can create a batch of manufacturing judges. 
cause he resists the power of the crown, and maintains|If we become a party to a compact containing such pro- 
the constitutional rights of the people. The principles of| visions, we are bound to submit; but it must be very clear 
South Carolina are the whig principles—the principles|language which would satisfy a rational mird that any 
which dethroned the Stuarts, and achieved our revolution. |intelligent people would so compromise their ‘rights. 
They are the principles which brought Mr. Jefferson into| Against such a conclusion we have the great names of 
power, and upon which the maintenance of our constitu- Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Hamilton, Parsons, 
tional liberty rests. Our creed may be summed up in| Roane, and McKean, backed by the great body of th 
this--the declaration of our right to resist encroachment | democratic party. 

and usurpation, and the determination to use the reserved | Sir, I have said we have these great names, besides 
rights of the people against the assumed power of the|common sense, the fair construction of the English !an- 
Government. The ayowal of these opinions calls forth} guage, and our Anglo-Saxon notions of liberty, to sustail 
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us. General Washington, in his farewell address, makes | check the usurpations of the State Government; and these 


the following observation: 

** Tt is important, likewise, that the habits of thinking, 
in a free country, should inspire caution in those entrusted 
with its administration, to confine themselves within their 
respective constitutional spheres, avoiding, in the exer- 
cise of the powers of one department, to encroach upon 
another. The spirit of encroachment tends to consoli- 


date the powers of all the departments in one, and thus to| 


create, whatever the form of government, a real despot- 
ism. A just estimate of that love of power, and prone- 
ness to abuse it, which predominates in the human heart, 
is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this position. The 
necessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of political 
power, by dividing and distributing it into different de- 


positories, and constituting each the guardian of the| 
public weal against invasion by the others, has been| 
evinced by experiments, ancient and modern: some of 


them in our own country, and under our eyes. To pre- 
serve them. must be as necessary as to institute them. If, 
in the opinion of the people, the distribution or modifica- 
tion of the constitutional powers be, in any particular, 
wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment in the way 


which the constitution designates. But let there be no| 


change by usurpation: for though this, in one instance, 
may be the instrument of good, it is the customary wea- 


pon by which free Governments are destroyed. ‘The! 


precedent must always greatly overbalance, in permanent 


evil, any partial or transient benefit which the use can, | 


at any time, yield.” 

What is the meaning of the necessity of reciprocal 
checks in the exercise of political power, by dividing and 
distributing into different depositories, and constituting 
each the guardian of the public weal against the invasion 
litical rights, as opposed to federal rights, must be the 
guardian of them? The father of his country has caution- 
ed against consolidating all power into the hands of the 


Federal Government, and its tendency to despotism. He} 


has not only pointed out the danger, but suggested the 
remedy—the constituting each power the guardian of the 
public weal against invasion by the other. 


Let us now hear Colonel Hamilton—not in the conven-| 
Ree ee ee ee . . | 
ion, insisting what the constitution should be, nor in the 


Vreasury Department, carrying out his high-toned princi- 


les, but in his address to the people of the States, per-} 


iading them to adopt the constitution, and giving a com- 
mentary which has always been considered almost as 
1. ae ae . ° . > é a 

nding as the text. He maintains, in various numbers, 


' : : : ; 
> powers and rights of the States, as will be seen by 


‘> 


} 
| 
fe rence to his W riting’s in the Fe deralist. 
- if a number of political societies enter into a larger 
litical society, the laws which the latter may enact, pur- 
‘tant to the powers entrusted to it by its ‘constitution, 
ust ne cessarily be supreme over those societie 8, and the 
ndividuals of whom they are composed. But it will not 
follow trom this doctrine that acts of the larger society, 
which are not pursuant to its constitutional power, but 
which are invasions of the residuary authorities of the 
maller societ 3 
id. These will be merely acts of usurpation, and will 
serve to be treated as such.” Such a law, he says 
‘gain, ** would not be the supreme law of the land, but 
‘usurpation of power not granted by the constitution.” 
**It may safely be received as an axiom in our political 











ystem, that the State Government will, in all possible | 


ntingencies, afford complete security against invasions 
of the public liberty by the national authority. Projects 
of usurpation cannot be masked under pretence so likely 
to eseape the penetration of select bodies of men as of the 

eople at large.” 

** Power bein 





: g almost always the rival of power, the 
eneral Government will, at all times, stand ready to 


Vou. VILI.—29 





s, will become the supreme law of the | 


will have the same disposition towards the General Go- 
jvernment. The people, by throwing themselves into 
either scale, will make it preponderate. If their rights 
are invaded by either, they can make use of the other as 
ithe instrument of redress. How wise will it be in them, 
by cherishing the Union, to preserve for themselves an 
ladvantage which can never be too highly prized.” 

‘*In the compound republic of America, the power sur- 
‘rendered by the people is first divided between two dis- 
tinct Governments, and then the power allotted to each 
subdivided among distinct and separate departments. 
Hence a double security arises to the rights of the peo- 
ple. ‘The different Governments will control each other, 
at the same time that each will be controlled by the peo- 
ple.” 

“*It is well known that, in the Roman republic, the le- 
gislative authority, in the last resort, resided for ages in 
two different political bodies—not as branches of the same 
legislature, but as distinct and independent legislatures, 
jin each of which an opposite interest prevailed—in one 
the Patrician, in the other the Plebian. Many arguments 
might have been adduced to prove the unfitness of two 
lsuch seemingly contradictory authorities, each having 
|power to annul or repeal the acts of the other. Buta 
'man would have been regarded as frantic who should have 
attempted, at Rome, to disprove their existence. And 
_yet these two legislatures existed for ages, and the Ro- 
man republic attained to the pinnacle of human greatness.” 

Mr. Jefferson, in the Kentucky resolutions, maintains 
the doctrine we contend for, in terms not to be mistaken: 
he who runs may read it. The following sentiments from 
the pen of that great man cover the whole ground: 


’ | **The several States composing the United States of 
of the other, unless it means that the States who have po-| 


America are not united onthe principle of unlimited sub- 
mission to the General Government; but that by compact, 
under the style and title of a constitution for the United 
States, and of amendments thereto, they constituted a Ge- 
neral Government for special purposes; delegated to that 
Government certain definite powers, reserving, each State 
| to itself, the residuary mass of right to their own self- 
government; and that, whensoever the General Govern- 
ment assumes undelegated powers, its acts are unauthori- 
tative, void, and of*no force; that to this compact each 
State acceded, asa State, and as an integral party, its 
co-States forming to itself the other party; that the Go- 
vernment, created by this compact, was not made the ex- 
|clusive or final judge of the extent of the powers dele- 
gated to itself—since that would have made its discretion, 
and not the constitution, the measure of its power; but 
that, asin all cases of compacts among parties having no 
common judge, each party has an equal right to judge 
for itself, as well of infractions as of the mode and measure 
of redress.”’ 

In the Virginia resolutions, from the pen of Mr. Madi- 
son, we find the following position maintained: 
| **It appears to your committee to be a plain principle, 
'founded in common sense, illustrated by common prac- 
| tice, and essential to the nature of compacts, that, where 
resort can be had to no tribunal superior to the authority 
of the parties, the parties themselves must be the rightful 
| judges in the last resort, whether the bargain has been 
| pursued or violated. 

‘* The constitution of the United States was formed by 
|the sanction of the States, given by each in its sovereign 
capacity. It adds to the stability and dignity, as well as 
| to the authority of the constitution, that it rests on this le- 
| ritimate and solid foundation. The States, then, being the 
| parties of the constitutional compact, and in their sove- 
reign capacity, it follows, of necessity, that there can be no 

tribunal above their authority, to decide, in the last resort, 
| whether the compact is made by them or violated, and con- 


: 
sequently that, as parties to it, they must themselves de- 
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cide, in the last resort, seeks: question is as May be of suffi. 
cient magnitude to require their interposition.” 

I refer to this report for its own intrinsic and unanswer- 
able reasoning; not because it is the opinion of Madison, 
but because the principles contained in that report were 
adopted and recognised by the democratic republican 
party. This great civilian was at that time in the prime of 
life, surrounded by patriots, and sustained by pure princi- 
ples. That his opinions, before or after this time, should 
vary from this report, matters nothing. The question is, 
when was he right? In the convention, when he avowed 
the States ‘‘ were only corporations, having the power to 
make laws, and those effectual only, if they are not contra- 
dictory to the general confederation--when he avowed 
the States ought to be placed under the control of the 
General Government, at least as much so as they were un- 
der the King and British Parliament? In his letter to the 
North American Review, when he maintained the supre- 

macy of the federal judiciary?’ or, in 1799, when he wrote 
his masterly commentary on the prince iples of our Govern- 
ment—to be found in the State paper from which the 
above is an extract? 

Sir, we rest upon the great names to which Ihave refer- 
red. Are these authorities to be contemned? and is South 


Carolina put under the ban, whilst she follows truth and | 


correct principles » illustrated and enforced by the illustri- | 


ous patriots of 1776—1798? 
Let us advert to the coustitution itself, and see how far 
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cannot be. e€ ideal without the aid of juries, ition inte 
rests and prejudices will be interposed to save their coun- 
trymen, federal legislation and federal judges are impo- 
tent’ and powerless, for purposes of ty ranny and oppression. 

Itis true, upon a late occasion, in open defiance of the 
pr inciples of the letter of the constitution, the right ofthe 
trial by jury has been violated, and the liberty of her citi- 
zens invaded by a course of reasoning as arbitrary and des 
potic as ever signalized the judgments of the courts during 
the reign of the Stuarts. Such infractions upon the con 
stitution cannot be successfully repeated; and ifthey should 
be, the State authorities have complete power to counter 
act them; and we have no right to presume such authority 
will not be called forth in vindication of this palladium of 
civil liberty. There is no usurpation against which f would 
bring the reserved rights of a State into action in its most 
efficient form, sooner than in maintaining the trial by jury 

There is scarcely any law in which I would not acqui 
esce, when enforced by neighbors and friends—by thosc 
having similar rights and similar feelings. ‘This is our la: 
peaceable refuge--the sanctuary whi ch i is not to be vio 
lated without State authority interposing to punish th 
sacrilege. 

The Senator from Maine has referred to Olmstead’s case 
in Pennsylvania, to prove the folly of a State attempting 
to resist the federal authority ; and hs is humorously spoken 
of Gen. Bright. This is an authority on our side, rather 
than otherwise; it shows what were the opinions of thos: 


its plain import will sustain the doctrine that the rights | truly democratic statesmen and patriots, Snyder, McKean, 


of the States are alone to be determined by the federal |and” Tilghman. 


judiciary. 


“« The judicial power shall extend to all cases in lawand 
equity, arising under the constitution, the laws of the 
l > g 


Can any doubt, but the commonwealth ot 
Pennsylvania would have prevailed in that controversy 
but for the decision of her own chief justice against he: 
And although he decided the point then in issue against 


United States, and the treaties made, or which shall be |the State, he still maintained the right of the State judge 


made, under their authority,” &c. 
**In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public mi-| 


nisters, and consuls, and those in which a State shall bea 


both as to law and fact, with such exc eptions and under | 
such regulations as the Congress shall make.” 

ere is no mention made of appeals from State courts 
here. Under the terms ‘‘such regulations as Congress | 
shall make,” are the States chained down. 

In partitioning out the federal powers between the ex- 
ecutive, legislative, and judicial departme nts, 
should suppose that the States can be considered as ad- 
verted to. 
certain powers—all obviously federal in theirnature. The 
President is not to see a State law executed; Congress is not 
to legislate for the States; and why is it,that, under general 
phrases, used with reference to the partition of the federal 
powers, it is assumed that the Supreme Court is to revise | 
and execute judgments of the State courts? If the State 
courtshad been within the scope of the meaning of inferior | 
courts, subject to the appellate power of the Supreme 
Court, why declare that they should be bound by the con-| 
stitution, laws, statutes, in a distinct and separate clause? | 

We are told by the Chief Justice, in his life of Washing- 
ton, that the federal constitution was committed, after its 
adoption, tothe federal party; and, it seems, what it lac k-| 
ed of energy, they determined to acquire by legislation. | 

The judicis ary ‘act sprang into existence, embodying 
principles whic h were re pudiated in the con ention, and | 
which, toa certain extent, have never been acquic se din, 
notwithstanding the ingenious devices resorte d to, by con-| 
struction, to subvert the authority of the States. 

Without denying the authority of the judiciary act, 
there is still a rede eming spirit in the constitution, whic h| 
rises above all artifice, anc a vide defiance to every scheme} 
of federal subjugation. So long as the trial by jury shal u| 
be preserved, it is impossible to enslave the pe ople of this 


commonwealth; and when it is recollected that your laws 


| Cohen, the Supreme Court did precisely the same i 
no one| considered prudence the better part of valor. T “a 


The President is to have certain powers, Con-| 
gress to have certain powers, andthe judges to exercise 


| ple for their execution; where they conflict, they may 


jand enforce it. 


|your officer from the consequences incident to such | 


to protect her citizens against usurped authority by th 


Federal Government. Olmstead’s case no more prov 


lthe want of power in the State authorities to protect he1 
party, the Supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction, | citizens’ rights, than the case of Tassels : and Cohen prov: 


the want of authority of the United States’ court to prot 
their citizens against State usurpation. 

In the case of Olmstead, Chief Justice Tilghman mai 
jtained the jurisdiction of the State court, but refused 
act inthat specific instance. In the case of Tassel 


icy 


ral Government ought to be cautious how it be $ 
strength. 


The Popes, in the proudest days of their powe1 
chose to govern rathe r by fear than force. Let th 
nate remember, Bons uparte lost his throne by his march 
Moscow. The Federal Government relies more on 
moral than physical force to sustain itself. ‘The peop! 


}owe allegiance to two separate Governments, and may, « 


a conflict of authority, elect which they will obey. A 
jjudge has no power, without the posse comitatus. Fedk 
lral laws cannot be enforced, but by the people of th 
States. The laws of C ongress, and me laws of the Sta 
operate upon the same territory, and depend on one pe« 
considered as two overscers on the same plant: ation, givin 
contrary orders; the slaves may elect which to obey; and 
if confusion arises, the master must come forward aa d 
| just the difficulty, control the overseers, lay down the r 
So must the whole people of the Unit 4 
States, who are the only master, in case confusion a! 
betw een the State and federal j atisdiction, come forward 
It was thus they did in the case of Chisholm ag: ainst th 
State of Georgi: 1, when Georgia refused to submit to | 
Supreme Court. It is unwise and impolitic for this 
vernment to put the skill of the State Governments to t 
test, in eluding and baflling its laws. If a State Legisla 
iture were to make the collection of duties beyond a ce! 
tain extent penal, say petit larceny, how would you sa\ 
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lation? The State judges would try, the juries convict, |right to put their construction on th 


and the sheriff inflict forthwith the punishment; and of 
what avail would your writ of error or appellate jurisdie- 
tion be, supposing it to exist, which is not conceded? If 
you persist in this reckless disregard of public opinion, 
your authority in certain sections of the Union will be con- 
temned, scouted, scoffed at, and become a reproach and 
aby-word. Listen to what that able and enlightened ju- 
rist, Chief Justice Parsons, laid down upon this subject. 

** An act of usurpation is not obligatory—it is not law; 
any man may be justified in his resistance to it: let him 
be considered as a criminal by the General Government, 
yet his own fellow-citizens alone can convict him—they 
are his jury; and if they pronounce him innocent, not all 
the powers of Congress can hurt him—and innocent they 
certainly will pronounce him, if the supposed law which 
he resisted was an act of usurpation.” . 

Sir, one-half of the States of this Union have avowed, 
and acted on the principle, that the States have rights, 
and the means of enforcing them. Massachusetts, Maine, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Connecticut, Ohio, 
Virginia, South Carolina, Gcorgia, Alabama, and Kentuc- 
ky. And the Senator from Maine is entirely mistaken 
in supposing they have always been vanquished in the 
controversy. Sometimes the Federal Government has 
prevailed, sometimes the States, but gencrally good sense 
and mutual forbearance have adjusted the controversy. 

Considering the situation of Maine at this time, the 
opinions expressed as well as by that State as by Massa- 
chusetts on the subject of the Northeastern boundary, I 
think the Senator from Maine maintains his consistency 
rather at the expense of public opinion, and the local in- 
terest of his constituents; and there is but one ground upon 
which I can justify his course. If, by loyalty to the Fede- 
ral Government, he can get it to interpose to protect the 
rights of Maine, it will be better than to let Maine, single 
handed, struggle for them. 

The Senator from Maine thinks, because he stood up 
for the Federal Government, against State authority, du- 
ring the late war, that he has a right now to take to him- 
self the same credit for standing forth its champion in pro- 
found peace. He tells us the times have changed, and 
we have changed with them. I contend that it was per- 
fectly right in the gentleman to sustain the Government 
of the Union during the war; and equally right now to 
sustain the Government of the States. 

Under different circumstances different rules of conduct 
are perfectly defensible, and the gentleman might maintain 
his consistency of action at the expense of becoming ridicu- 
lous. When he is in deep water, we should expect him to 
use the swimming motion; when on land, we should expect 
him to stand up and walk. Ihave seen it stated of a gen- 
tleman who fell overboard in a river, that he was so alarm- 
ed atthe thoughts of drowning, he continued, after he 
was safe on shore, toswim. During the war, we were 
ling in deep water, and it was all right for the honor- 
able Senator to swim then; but now he is upon the ferra 
Jirma, \et him escape from the river; let him stand erect 
upon Maine and State rights. But it is said, if the Gene-| 
ral Government has not the power against all opposition | 
to support itself, our Union is a rope of sand. 
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e extent of their 
powers; that the Federal Government will always construe 
for itself, and enforce by its authority its own construction. 
Of course, this must necessarily belong to the Federal 
Government. ‘The question, then, would resolve itself 
into this—would a small man permit a larger one quietly 
to take a position on his toes, and refuse to push him off, 
merely because the larger one might resent and punish 
him for doing what he had the most unquestionable right 
todo? And here let me remark on the specific differ- 
ence between South Carolina and Georgia nullification. 
In the case just referred to, the Georgian would knock 
down the trespasser without notice, and the South Caro- 
linian would say, my friend, stand off my toes, or I will 
push you off; none but the coward will submit to the in- 
vasion of his personal rights. No one ought to act on 
the supposition of danger resulting from what he has a 
right to do. 

There can be no doubt but, in conceding to Congress 
the power to levy taxes, the objects upon which the 
taxes are to operate must be selected by that body. In 
selecting, however, the articles for taxation, the constitu- 
tion again takes care that injustice shall not be done. The 
taxes must be uniform; any design to violate this rule 
would be unconstitutional. In fact, the constitution was 
intended to secure life, liberty, and property; and no legis- 
lative device can be resorted to, to pierce the panoply 
which that instrument throws over the rights and liberties 
of the people of this country. It is an entire protection, 
even the heel cannot be wounded; and when it shall cease 
to subserve his purpose, our Government henceforth will 
degenerate into a despotism—an irresponsible despotism. 

Upon the expediency and policy of this system the free 
trade reports, memorials, and arguments of those who 
have preceded me, will save me the trouble of going 
much in detail at thistime. It has been said that the home 
market has been improved for agricultural products, 
through the agency of this system. I have no doubt 
the free trade policy would greatly increase the demand 
for most of the agricultural products. And to sustain 
this position, I quote the following judicious observations: 

‘© The Free Trade System.—Some idea of its advantages 
over the restrictive, may be seen by comparing the amount 
imported, when the duties were one hundred cents per 
gallon on Madeira wine, with the same when the duty 
was reduced to fifty cents. 

By the first, the customs received, as per Mr. 





Ingham’s report - - - $97,000 
By the second, as per Mr. McLane’s report 95,000 
Difference, $2,000 

After deducting charge of collecting, - $1,900 


** For this nineteen hundred dollarsless at the custom- 
house, the country derive a benefit of about two hundred 
thousand dollars per annum for there being imported 
nearly double the quantity of wine; the exports, whether 
in the shape of codfish, flour, or rice, would be that much 
greater to pay for it, besides the advantages the naviga- 
tion secured by carrying so much more; and people in 


mere fallacy; the Government rests, at last, upon the | moderate circumstances can afford to drink a glass of good 
States, and is founded on the supposition that the people | wine instead of deleterious trash.” 


will, for their own interest, sustain it. 


by 


Cannot the States, 
refusing to act, dissolve the Government? 


The Senator from Rhode Island has gone into a cal- 


May they|culation to show that, upon the supposition that the 


not refuse to elect Senators, electors, and members to the | duty increases the price of the article, the cotton-plant- 


other House? 


Does this make the Government a rope of|ing States derive an enormous increase of their pro- 


sand? The question is, will the people do what is oppos- | fits by the tax of three cents per pound on cotton; and, 


ed to their own interest? 

‘orecast enough to govern themselves? This is presumed 
\ } . . 

'y the theory of our Government. Is there any danger 


tis ec] inh right? 





Have they not intelligence and} 


| 


that the weaker power will resist the stronger one, unless | 


by establishing this acknow ledged absurdity, supposes he 
will escape from the argument, so far as regards the duty 
on cotton goods. ‘The fair way to test this matter is to 
repeal the duty on both. I pledge myself, if the Senator 


But it is said that both parties haye al will yote to repeal the duty on manufactured cotton foods, 
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I will vote to repeal the duties ¢ on raw cotton. It is not 
pretended that the tax operates as an increase of the price 
of the domestic article, to the whole amount of the tax in 
every instance. But we are told the duties reduce the prices 
of the article, and that, in progress of time, we shall be sup- 
plied with the domestic fabric at prices below the foreign 
article. This does not seem likely to be the result, as ap- 
pears from the following letter, written by an intelligent 
merchant of Columbia, South Carolina, from New York: 


New York, September, 1831. 
Dear Srr: I have forwarded you some New York pa- 
pers, and now discharge what I feel to bea duty, in stating 
to you the state of this market; this I could do with some 


accuracy, by saying at once that there is an advance of 


twenty per cent. in all descriptions of staple goods, such 
as are indispensable to planters. I will, however, go more 
into details. Since September, 1830, 

Nails have advanced 1 ct. per lb. 20 per ct. 

Bar lead “ns i; 25 *s 

Bale roping *‘ 3 e 40 * 

Anvils and vices 2to3* 26 ss 

White lead (25 kegs) 31 cts. perkeg 124 * 

Hardware has advanced in price from ten to twenty per 
cent. All descriptions of domestic goods, such as brown 
and bleached homespuns, striped homespuns, checks, 
ticklings, negro clothing, &c., have advanced twenty per 
cent. in twelve months; and cotton yarns twenty -five per 
cent. Dufil blankets and coarse woollens, about twenty 
per cent.” 

Every planter in the Southern country knows that these 
articles have increased in price. The continued assertion, 
by the manufacturers, that the higher the duty, the 
cheaper the article, is just about as true as the proposi- 
tion that, by putting a fish into a tub of water, the weight 
is not thereby increased; and the latter would be quite as 
susceptible of proof by learned dissertations on hydrosta- 
tics, as the other is by pretenders to political and statistical 
infallibility. One thing we all know, that something can- 
not come out of nothing; that we pay, now, nearly 
thirty milions in taxes, drawn from imports. If the duties 
are taken off articles not manufactured in the United 
States, one of two things must happen, either that the fo- 
reign article, burdened with the duty, will be consumed, 
or that it will be excluded by the domestic article. If con- 
sumed, it proves that the tax increases the price; if not 
consumed, where will you get your revenue?’ If domestic 
fabrics fall below the price of the foreign article, then the 
tax will prohibit the foreign article, and we shall have no 
revenue. Sir, this will not be the result; the 
article will still-be imported, consumed 
taxed. 

It will be recollected that, two years since, a company 
was incorporated in South Carolina to make a railroad 
from Charleston to Hamburg; and they app lied to Congress 
to assist them. While the result of this’ application and 
the extent of their means remained uncertain, an intelli- 
gent capitalist told me that, if the scheme failed, the com- 
pany would realize, in the purchase of manufactured iron, 
which paysa less duty than the raw material, the sum of 
one hundred thousand dollars upon the iron purchased for 
the railroad in Europe, by selling it for common agricultural 
purposes. With such facts as these before us, who can 
subscribe to the doctrine that the duty decreases the price 

We have on our tables, essays, written to prove that it 
is all nonsense to take off any of the taxes. Is it not ps alpa- 
ble that those who think so, do not pay them, but derive 
the benefit therefrom? 

When gentlemen are driven from every position be- 


foreign 
, and the people 


hind which they entrench themselves, the y fall back upon | 


vested rights, and tell us it was the South that imposed 
this system; they get on and say, it was you = it have | 
done the mischief. Now, what are the facts’ In 1816, | 
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we had just escape .d hon a ania war; the adler 
tures to a certain extent sprang up under war duties 
Bonaparte had been put down; the whole disposabl: 
British force had been thrown upon our shores; our capi- 
tal had been sacked and burnt; Baltimore assailed; their 
squadrons fell down the C hesapeake, passed South, 
threatened Charleston, making only a bow to Fort Moultrie 
attacked New Orleans, were gloriously defeated, and 
soon after a treaty of peace put an end to the war: cotton 
jrose from seven cents to thirty; and while prosperous be 
|yond measure, exulting in the arms of peace, and triumph 
ing over the trophic s of the war, we consented, upon th« 
pure principles of benevolence, to sustain, by liberal legis- 
lation, the manufacturing interest. And this is brought 
forward against the South as a criminal charge. You 
asked us then for a pittance asa bounty, because it was 
given you; now, with a pistol presented at our breast, 
demand all we have. 

I believe I speak the truth when I say the average pro 
duct of the South Carolina planter is not more than six 
hundred pounds of cotton to the hand; and the Senator 
from Louisiana, who sits near me, who is good authority 
on this subject, admits that, with this result, the expense: 
of such a planting interest must equal the income. Can 
any one doubt, then, that the duty of forty per cent 
might as W ellbe laid upon the exports as imports? Accord 
jing to this rule, the Government gets two hundred and 
forty weight, and the planter three hundred and sixty, of 
the product of each laborer, And yet the honorable Se 
nator from Kentucky has gone intoacalculation to prove 
that South Carolina does not pay an equal portion of the 
taxes. Assuming the aggregate amount of the imports of 
the whole State to be eight millions, and that our aggre 
gate expenses equal our income, it would follow, as a 
mathematical certainty, that we pay from three to four 
millions as our portion of the taxes. It is considered by 
the manufacturers a species of crime, on our part, to own 
slaves; but I can tell these philanthropists that their 
policy makes us cannibals; for it is not at all uncomm 
with us, for benevolent masters to be forced to sell the 
slaves to pay for their subsistence; and many planters may 
be said literally to be living on their capital. If the 
average product of the cotton planter were as great a 
the Senator from Kentucky estimated it, I should be | 
inclined to censure the Government for its exactions 
(Here Mr. CLAY explained, by saying his position was, 

hat the average of the whole of the cotton-planting Stat 
according to infurmation received by him, he believed to 
be equal to five bales.} Thismay be so; I only speak oft 

product of that part of the country with which I am a 
quainted, when I say I believe the same does Not exceed ty 
bales. The Senator from Ohio seems to think the plat 
can escape from the tax imposed on imports, by selling h 
produce in Liverpool, de positing his money in b: a and 
then selling bills drawn onit. But let me ask, where, in t 
mean time, are those articles to come from, which, ac 
ing to the admission of the Senator from y atuinda tre e eq 
to the proceeds of the sale of the crop? The plantef or | 
slaves cannot wear money, or eat money; he must im] 
the articles, without which his business cannot go on; « 
he must bring home his money, and buy at an increas 
price those taxed articles fromthe domestic manufactui 

I call the attention of the Senate to a publication fur 
nished by the Senator from Louisiana, as to the compara 
tive results of the sugar planter of Louisiana, and th 
cotton planter of South Carolina; the one protected,-a1 
the other prostrated, by the Government. 

*“*The c a invested in a plantation capable of pr 
ducing, by the best management, 400,000 pounds ol 
gar, and 10 ,000 gallons of mol: asses, worth on the plant 
| 23, 06 )0 dollars, must consist as follow Ss: 

1,500 acres of land, at $50 per acre 

90 hands, at $600 each 
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40 pairs of working oxen, at $50 2,000 If the West be the country it is represented to be, why is 
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AO horses, at $100 . - : 4,000 | it that such an immense sum has been conferred on its in- 
Horizontal sugar mill - - . 4,000 | habitants in the shape of bounties, in their purchase of 
2 sets of boilers, at $1,500 each - - 3,000| public land? It appears from evidence I have before me, 
Buildings of all descriptions : : 25,000 | upwards of sixteen millions have been remitted to the pur- 
12 carts - - - - - 1,200) chasers of public land. The South has been liberal. 
80 ploughs : - - - 300! When it was prosperous, the tariff of 1816 was conceded 


All other utensils, such as timber, wheels, 


| by them; when purchasers of public lands said they could 
hoes, spades, axes, scythes, &c. : 


1,500} not comply with their contracts, their purchases have been 
remitted. When we stand upon our chartered rights, who 
$170,000 | can now upbraid us with a want of patriotism? The time 
“ The annual expenses on the above plantation cost 10,700 | has arrived when, if we do not take care of our own house- 
dollars in the following items: |hold, we shall be worse than infidels. 
Provisions of all kinds ° - - 3,500} The Senator from Kentucky has told us that cotton plant- 
Clothing of all sorts - - : - 1,570\ing is the most successful and prosperous labor in the 
Medical attendance and meditine - - 500} country. I have shown that it is plainly not so in South 
Annual losses in negroes 1,500 | Carolina. And he has alluded to the non-consumption 





Taxes - : - - - 500| resolutions adopted some two or three years since, on the 
Horses and oxen - - - - 1,200) subject of Western live stock. It is true we did feel dis- 
Repairs of buildings - . - - 700 | satisfied that a people, apparently deriving so great a be- 
Ploughs, carts, kc.  - - - ° 300 | nefit from our staple, should combine with an alien interest 
Overseer, * “ - - t 1,000} to break it down; and these resolutions were resorted to, 





as well to open the eyes of the people of the Western 
$10,700) States, as to make an experiment how far we could fall in 

‘«* Two crops of cane are generally made in succession| with the restrictive system. There is but one of two 
on the same land, one of plant cane, the other of the | courses left to oppose the unjust restriction of commerce ; 
second year’s growth; it then lies fallow two years, or is|cither to throw it off, or fallin and make the most of it. 
planted in corn and beans. A large portion of South Carolina would be benefited by 
Gross proceeds - - - - $23,000} excluding Western live stock; but these demonstrations 
Expenses - - - - - 10,000} against the Western trade, although tending to lessen it, 
Nett proceeds - - - - 12,300 | were soon found insufficient; voluntary associations to re- 
Being about 7 per cent. on the capital invested.” sist the prohibitory system can scarcely succeed, when 

I have in my possession accounts of sales of a cotton plan-| smuggling will go on against the severest penalties. When 
tation in South Carolina, with about the same capital, and| we found the friends of the American system among us 
the proceeds are less than three thousand dollars! The} profiting by our voluntary restrictions, we had nothing left 
last year with us has been an unfavorable one; but five} but to trade with the innocent Kentuckian, who abjured 
thousand dollars is a fair average estimate of this planta-| the tariff, or to trade with the smuggling Caroliniar, who 
tion; by this it will be seen that the gross amount of the| was a friend of the tariff. As public sentiment, through- 
cotton planter is not half as much as the expenditure of}out South Carolina, seemed opposed to the restrictive 
the sugar planter, with the same capital, the one making) system, in all its forms, free trade has been resumed with 
a gross amount of $23,000, the other of $5,000; and yet the| the West, and is still carried on, I believe, as one of the 
sugar planter is to be enriched at the expense of the cot-| principal sources of the commerce and wealth of that 
ton planter, through the agency of the Government.|country. Those interested in grazing, and live stock, are 





We do not envy the prosperity of other sections, from 
causes beyond our control; our labor is now unproduc-} 
tive: we ask nothing but the right to use what God and 

nature has given us; and this is denied us to favor interests 

vastly more prosperous than we are. 

What has been done for the four Southern States, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia? No- 
thing!—-literally, nothing! This is the proscribed region; 
we are made to feel the Government, not by the bounties | 
it confers, but the burdens it imposes. It is here that con-| 
tending parties for political power assail each other, with-| 
out the least respect to the opinions, interests, or preju-| 
dices of the inhabitants of the country. The honorable 
Senator from Kentucky makes a merit of turning his back 
on us. Sir, what have we done to provoke the ven- 
geance of ourbrethren? Did we not assist to achieve our| 
independence? Did not South Carolina furnish her share 
of men and money to maintain the cause of the revolution? 
Did we*not stand by our country during the late war?| 
What portion of the funded debt came to the South?| 
What portion of the pensions does she receive? What} 
portion of the appropriations for internal improvement? 
How much of the public land? Of this we complain not; 
We ask nothing but equal laws, and that the Government 
should not sequester our estates, and divest us of what 
lawfully belongs to us. When we complain of the action of 
your laws upon our industry, we are told to remove to the 
rich lands in the West. Is this your remedy, that your 
gislation shall drive us into exile? Have you sympathies 
the Indian, which you have not for the white people? 


ke 
fi 


thought to exceed far those interested in manufactures, in 
that region. This will be seen by the following commu- 
nication, which I doubt not the correctness of: 
To the Editors of the Kentucky Reporter. 
CumBer.tann Forp, Jan. 5. 


Drar Srr: As heretofore, I send you the amount of 
stock passing this place, on the Wilderness and Turnpike 
road, during the year 1831, for markets, which, perhaps, 
some of your many readers may be desirous of Knowing, 
to wit: 


Horses, - - - - - 4,077 
Mules, : - ° - - 1,999 
Total, - 6,076 

Hogs, (including 307 shoats drove 
with beef cattle,)  - - - 71,459 
Stall-fed beef cattle, - - - 842 
Sheep, - - : . ° 387 


Probable amount ofall, - = $980,000 


We have been told that the abolition of the rights of 
primogeniture was the cause of depression at the South; 
that we are too poor to live, too proud to work, too honor- 
able to resort to ignoble means, and hence we rush into 
nullification. The Senator from Kentucky is entirely mis- 
taken in the character of our laws, the habits of the people, 
land causes which urge them onto nullification. We have 
ja law with us which subjects all idlers, strollers from 
tavern to tavern, loungers, disorderly persons following 
|no lawful employment, to be taken up for vagranc) 
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have known a man deposite his cash in security for his 
good behavior, as the only alternative left him from be- 
ing sold as a slave to some one who would make him work. 
rhere is not a more laborious or industrious people in the 
world than the people of South Carolina; they live by 
work, while others live by their wits. The only portion 
of our population who are exempted, by courtesy, from 
working, is the female part. With us, the men support 
their families by their industry; the fathers and sons save 
the mothers and sisters from the rays of the sun, or a de- 
pendence on strangers. It is said the progress of civiliza- 
tion is marked by the estimate in which the female por- 
tion is held in society. Among the savages and barbarians, 
it is considered degrading for the males to work; they 
hunt, fish, and engage in war, but the females till the 
ground, hoe the corn, and make something to subsist on, 
From the display made of female industry in this debate 
I should be inclined to think we were retrograding to a 
state of barbarism. From a letter before me, taking a sin- 
gle cotton factory as a sample, the whole number of fe- 
males employed in the cotton factories is sixty-six thou- 
sand. Where are the men? what are they doing? Why 
do they not take the burden of subsistence and protection 
of those females? If I had it in my power, I would make 
it a penal offence for a manufacturer to engage, in his 


employment, an unmarried female, in the lifetime of 


either parent. The little pittance thus made is but a poor 
equivalent for the hazard and danger to which their health, 
peace, virtue, and honor, are exposed, If we cannot 
boast of female operatives in manufacturing establishments, 
we are not made to blush by the developments of Magda- 
len societies. : 

The Senator from New Hampshire, in the course of his 

spec ch, made a suggestion which it is proper for me to 
notice. It acquires additional importance from the cir- 
cumstance that similar charges are made from what may 
be considere d the ministerial quarters. He says, he hopes 
that no unison of purpose exists between some of those 
politicians whourge the highest duties, as necessary to the 
vital interests of the country, and some of those who urge 
toa forcible existence of high duties, because they were 
oppressive. I can assure the Senator, if the insinuation was 
levelled at me, or those with whom I act, that it has no 
foundation. I repel the imputation. What double motive 
can influence us to hazard the peace of the country unne- 
ce ssarily ? Have we nothing to lose by revolution and 
civil war? What political preferment awaits us as a com- 
pensation for seeming what we are not? What act have 
we done which has shown our attachment to principle is 
vacillating or ambidextrous? Show us the anti-tariff mea- 
sure we have opposed, or the anti-tariff man that we have 
turned from and abandoned. 
_ Let us see how far the honest men, the patriots, the 
judicious tariff men, differ with high pressure tariff meh. 
rhe treasury report on this subject is nearly identical 
with the resolutions of the Senator from ‘Kentucky; 
it proposes to keep on the duties on all which are called 
the protected articles. The political compromising party, 
with which the Senator from New Hampshire acts, con- 
stitutes the head of the tariff column of attack. If there 
be a wish 
protection advance to the centre; I, for one, will not stickl 
for a hair-breadth on this question. All we desire is 
Justice, equ lity, and uniformity in the regulation of the 
tariff, so as to meet the « xp nditures of the civil list and 
just wants of the Government. 

The Senator from Kentucky has animadverted upon the 
conduct of the President pro fem., the Senator from Mary- 
land, on account of his not constituting the Committee on 
Internal Improvements favorable to increased « xpenditures 
in that branch. While he censures for this, he does not 
give the honorable Senator credit for er iting the Com 


mittee on Finance a manufacturing committee, or making 


The Tariff. 


nto meet on middle ground, let the friends of 


[Frs. 21, 1832. 
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the manufacturing committee thoroughly what it pur. 
ports to be. He is as severe with the President pro fem. 
as Junius was with the Duke of Grafton; he is not willing 
to admit that he can do right by accident. It is obvious 
that the American system party want the whole game in 
their own hands; they are not willing to surrender any 
thing. 

The friends of high taxes and the British restrictive s) 
tem feel the full force of the breach made in the symmetr) 
of their policy by the payment of the national debt. Ii 
we were in debt as much as Great Britain, no question 
would arise about the constitutionality of the tariff. The 
forcing power could then be applied to any extent 
This difference is not sufficiently marked by those who 
look to the policy of Great Britain as an example to b 
followed. 

Prohibitory duties are but parts of one entire whole 
aristocracy, monopoly, debt. The wealth of the few, and 
the poverty of the many, make up the British system; anc 
and this is held up to us as an example to follow, by th 
American system champions. 

Great reliance, in this debate, is placed on the opinion 
and reports of Alexander Hamilton. Let us hear what h 
says of the propriety of adopting the British system: 

He says, ‘* I believe the British Government forms th 
best model the world ever produced; and such has been 
its progress, in the minds of many, that this truth gradual! 
ly gains ground. This Government has, for its object, 
public strength and additional security. It is said with us 
to be unattainable. If it was once formed, it would mai 
ltain itself. All communities divide themselves into th 
few and the many. The first are the rich and well born 
the other, the mass of the people. The voice of th: 
people has been said to be the voice of God; and however 
generally this maxim has been quoted and believed, it is 
not true in fact. The people are turbulent; they seldom 
judge or determine right. Give, therefore, the first class 
a distinct and permanent share in the Government; the; 
will check the unsteadiness of the second. As they cann 
receive any advantage by the change, they, therefore, 
will ever maintain a good Government.” 

This is the language of the great Corypheus of the pro 
tective policy. The tariff laws are the foundation, in fa 
ofthe British system, on which the ‘*the rich and well bo: 
will mount and rule the honest yeomanry of this countr) 

The Senator from Kentucky, in his zeal to bear do 
free trade, with less than his usual magnanimity has 
sailed the learned author of the Free Trade memorial. I 
has told him to go home to Europe, and inculcate his p: 
ciples. ‘The same causes which made him seek refug 
this land of freedom, still operate to keep himhere. II 
has beenan American citizen longer than I have; he has 
done his country some little service, and has been : 
sustained on this floor. And let me tell the Senator « 
thing—if that individual were a member of this Sena 
he would defend himself from the imputations thus hea 
upon him, with the sparkling eye of genius, and the « 
ting sarcasm of a tongue as skilled in debate as power! 
in advocating the cause of truth. I was the more surpri 
to hear the denunciations of this gentleman, since, at 
Free Trade Convention, he was looked upon with 
jealousy for his supposed political partiality to the 
tor from Kentucky. We live in strange times, and 
to be acting the Midsummer Night’s Dream—-those ws 
turn from us; and those who woo, we turn from. 

The gentleman is not backward in retaining for« 
in his ranks. I willnot say to Mr. Carey, ** Go hon 
am willing that he may still remain, and shed any light! 
may possess in favor of the principles he thinks right 
the eulogy which the Senator from Kentucky prom 
on the foreign emigrants to this country, he omitt 
notice the Scotch. This might have been conside) 
cidental, but for the thrust he made at the Scot 
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chant in another part of his irmement. 
some means or other, put down as the friends of free 
trade, and consequently denounced. Now, the truth is, 
we have not in the country a more industrious, moral, and | 
worthy class of people than the Scotch. Of those engaged 
in agriculture, they ate temperate, untiring, and intelli- 
gent, and, with us, convert to use and subsistence a portion 
of our lands which would otherwise remain a wild and 
waste wilderness. 

How does it happen that the Scotch merchant comes in 
for so large a share of the Senator’s vengeance against free 

trade? Is it because his habits, his intelligence, his honesty, 
and fair dealing elevate him in the commercial world 
above the surrounding competitors? Is it because the 
merchant from Old England, and the merchant from New 
England, flourish not in the vicinity, but are banished, 
blighted, and withered by Scotch industry, and Scotch 
sagacity? Or is it because cotton bagging is made in Inver- 
ness and Dundee? Sir, no nation stands higher than Scot- 
land for the production of great men, or for the additions 
which have been made to arts and sciences, er to the im- 
provements of society, moral or intellectual. 1 will not 


detract from the Gaelic character, or irreverently speak | 


of a people who boast of such countrymen as Bruce, 
Burns, and Brougham. 

The Senator from Kentucky has been kind and re- 
spectful to South Carolina, while he_reprobated her prin- 
ciples, and made war upon her friends. He will pardon 


me for telling him what the people of that State think of} 


the rival Western candidates for the first honors of the 
country. They think the Senator from Kentucky is a 
‘** whole hog” tariff man, and that General Jackson is not 
much of a tariffman. Their principles form their asso- 
ciations; and the present ultra notions of the Senator from 
Kentucky, upon matters of constitutional law and public 
policy, place an impassable gulf between them and him. 
We honor him for his eloquence—for his early Opposition | 
to federal encroachments—particul: urly his opposition to 
the} incorporation of the United States’ Bank. We value 
his services during the late war, when he stood forth the 
champion of his country against a bold and talented mino- 
rity. We are grateful to him, and his associates, for their 
success in procuring an honorable peace—for his present 
principles and his present policy, we praise him not. 
Among othe r an timadversions upon the tempe r mani- 
fested in ‘the South, the Senator from New Jersey has re: ud] 
\ piece from a Southern paper, headed “ A call to arms. 
Upon being asked for his authority, it turns out to be from 
the Richmond Enquirer. And this is quoted to us in such 
\ way as to induce a belief that the people were even now 


falling into ranks, to oppose by force the Government; | 


ud, of course, it could be no other people than the hot- 
ieaded nullification party. Sir, the Senator from New 
lersey understands the Richmond Enquirer on some points; 
ind Lam surprised that he should seem disposed to hold 
the South responsible for the belligerent call of ‘Thomas 
Ritchie. 
There was a time when, whatever appeared in that pa- 
per, (one of the most influential and widely circulated 
‘pers in the Southern country,) might be considered as 
ilicating the temper of the South. That time has gone 
j We were wont to look upon Richmond as the West 
As int—the strong post on our frontier--mounted by the 
Enquirer, under whose battery we reposed in safety and | 
‘ecurity. But such is not the case now. W ose our old 
men and women, and little children, rested in safety by 
lay, and security by night, in defiance of aaa rn interest 
‘nd Southern feelings, the sentinel on the wall, with un- 
7 talled perfidy, recreant and traitorous, turned his fire 


on his own people, and, as far as he could, spread de- 
He is the survivor of Nat Tur- 


lati ion in his own camp. 
r, and the confederate of Lundy and Garrison. 
The Senate adjourned to ‘Thursday, the 23d. 
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Taurspay, Fesrnuany 25. 
TERRITORIAL JUDGES. 
The following resolution was submitted by Mr. 
| HOLMES, (and agreed to on the following day :) 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of providing, by 
law, for a more permanent tenure of office for the judges 
of the territories of the United States, or for a different 
mode of appointing them than is now provided. 

The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the Whole, 
the bill for the relief of Don Carlos Debault Delassus, to- 
gether with the amendment reported thereto by the Com 
mittee of Claims; and, after some debate, in which Mr. 
JOHNSTON advocated the allowance of the claim to its 
full extent, and Mr. RUGGLES replied, the bill was, on 
motion of Mr. SMITH, laid on the table. 

THE TARIFF. 

‘The Senate then resumed the consideration of the reso- 
lution submitted by Mr. Cxiay, together with Mr. Hayne’s 
amendment. 

Mr. MILIL.ER concluded his remarks commenced on 
Tuesday, (as reported above.) 

Mr. DALLAS then took the floor, and moved an ad 
| journment. 


) 


Frivay, Fesruary 24. 
This day was spent in the consideration of various pri 
| vate bills, and in executive business; after which, 
The Senate adjourned to Monday. 





) 


Monpay, Fenrvary 27. 

Mr. WEBSTER laid on the table an amendment which, 
he stated, he had intended to propose to the bill ** for 
tlie apportionment of representatives among the several 
Ist States according to the fifth census, *” when the same 
| should be under consideration; and he also laid on the table 
sundry documents relating to ‘the subject of said bill; and 
ordered that the amendment and documents be printed 
i for the use of the Senate. 

THE TARIFF. 

The resolution of Mr. Cray being resumed, 

Mr. DALLAS rose. Unaccustomed, said he, to the 
contests of deliberative bodies, and deeply sensible how 
| little claim LI possess to the att ntion of so experienced a 
| council as this Senate, Lhave shrunk with solicitude, here- 
tofore, from ve oaaie sto participate in its most import: nt 
| discussion. 
Bringing with me to your hall no recollection or pre- 
jane of past services for the common good, no ability to 
}enlighten, and no erudition with which to add tothe stores 
jof your wisdom, 1 am painfully assured that personal pru- 
idence should keep me silent. ‘The force, fervor, and 
brilliancy of the distinguished gentlemen who have pre- 
ceded me, rendered doubly effective by the remembrance 
of their former toils and achievements for the prosperity 
and honor of our country, add peril to the temerity of my 
undertaking, and { would gladly have escaped the dan- 
ger by avoiding to attrac tyour notice. 

‘There are times, however, sir, when selfish apprehen- 
sions must be surmounted by the impulses of duty ; there are 
| positions which seem not merely to require, but to justify, 
individual presumption; and there are some absorbing 








questions of general policy which a public agent or r¢ 

jpresentative must not be allured from confronting, by 
timid suggestions, springing from an honest sense of infe 

riority. Such t times are the present; such a position is 
that of a Senator depute d hither by the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania; and such a question is the one involved in 
the original resolution offered for adoption by the Sena- 


tor from Kentucky, and the amendment or substitute ten- 
dered by the gentleman from South Carolina 
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Iapproach the subject, Mr. President, simply with , 
desire to discharge, in reference to it, the debt I owe to 
the country and to my constituents. Fresh from the walks 
of private industry, I feel unshackled as to the present by 

any commitments in the past. Iam wedded by former 
vows or promises to no systems; bound to assert, in main- 
tenance of political consistency, no doctrine but that of 
republicanism; and pledged to no measures, except those 

which my understanding and unbiassed judgment may in- 
dicate as best for the stability, reputation, and happiness 
of an immense and augmenting, a free and virtuous, peo- 
ple. ‘This attitude has its dangers as well as its advan-| 
name its dangers restricted to myself, I willingly encounter; 

its advantages, I would cheerfully exchange for the tried| 
wisdom, the justly accorded weight, sal: the practised 
ability of those who surround me. 

Fifty-six years have ripened this confederated nation to 
a condition of unprecedented and incontestable greatness: | 
greatness in extent; greatness in resources; greatne ss in| 
moral and intellectual character; greatness in political 
structure and jurisprudence; greatness in the renown 
which follows just and successful wars; and greatness| 
which results from the acquisition of a before unknown| 
sum of human contentment and freedom. Providence| 
has smiled upon the work of our progenitors, and has| 
blessed its progress. The whole civilized world has} 
marked, with reiterated astonishment, the rapidity of our| 
advancement; and, at this moment, from the Pisgah of East- 
ern eminence, exulting and longing myriads are pointing) 
to our Western institutions as the objects towards which 
they have yet fruitlessly journeyed through a wilderness} 
of ages and of wretchedness. 

This glorious inheritance, even while some of those by| 
whose valor and wisdom it was founded, fashioned, and| 
fostered, are still livi ing to e njoy and adorn it, has devolv ed} 
upon us. The descent is one of which we cannot be too} 
proud, of which we cannot be too careful. Let us guard| 
it with jealous veneration: and if it be true, asI fear it is, 
that we do not possess that original and perennial source 
or fund of virtue and of mind which would enable us to 
enlarge or exalt it, 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honors, to maintain it| 
as it now is. 

The solemnity of this invocation, Mr. President, is ap- 
propris ate to the period at which we have arrived, and the 
parties by which we are distracted. A novel and unparal- | 


let us, at least imitatively, pledge our] 


leled event is on the eve of consummation, and may be 
regarded as already accomplished. ‘Thirteen States have 
expanded into twenty-four; four millions of freemen have} 
increased to nearly fourteen; the first and second wars of| 
independence have been triumphantly conducted; trea-| 
sures of almost incalculable amount have been generously | 
expended by a united and generous people; the reputa-| 
tion of the land has been immeasurably elevated; and yet! 
the half century of our existence closes with resources 
not only not undiminished, but boundlessly augumented, | 
with public faith unbroken, and with the national debt! 
extinguished! { will not, sir, dwell upon these extraor- 
dinary truths; | will not draw an invidious contrast with 
the condition of less favored countries or Governments; 
but this I will say, that he who can reflect upon these 
wonderful achievements of our people and their policy, 
without gratitude to oe without delight and pride, must} 
be more ‘or less than an American pati 1ot. 

Who is there, sir, t hat, seeing this great result of our} 
councils and 


. 
forecast, can desire a change in the organic) 


structure or practical legislation by w hich it has been ef-| 
fected? I have heard much cn this floor of sectional 
divisions, sectional interests, sec 
feelings, and sectional partic South, and} 
the West; but I cannot lopt the las ruare, and will not 
entertain the sentiments by which it isprompted. I claim 
no peculiar merit for the noble commonwealth whose re- 


tional doctrines, sectional 


of the East, the 


, 
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|encirele her, I can have, as she c 


| of crimination and recrim: mation? No, sir. 
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presentative I am, for her uniform Savotien to the vadon 
and democracy of these States—for her unwavering co- 
operation in all the efforts which have carried the nation 
to its present exaltation; she has done no more, and no less, 
than other portions of our republic. But I will not r« 

cognise the right, claimed from what quarter it may be, 
to mar and deface the monument of our common labors; 
to tear down piecemeal, or at a blow, the structure which 
every hand has equally and simultaneously contributed to 
erect; to prostrate and crumble into dust the fairest fabri: 
ever yet reared by the energies and virtues of confederat 

ed freemen. 

I trust that I shall not be misunderstood. 
have no particular direction. Standing, as it were, upon 
the soil of my native State, and surveying, with pro 
| found attachment and respect, the sister republics which 
can have, no interest, ob 
| ject, or desire, but for the general peace, prosperity, and 
“happiness. It is in these only that Pennsylvania can de 
light; it is in these only that she can. find her own tran 
| quillity and content. Suppose, sir, for one moment, that 
she consented to address the respective sections of ou: 
country, with a view to inculcate or to beseech harmony 
and conciliation, how would she do it? By recurring to 
past errors of opinion, or misconduct in practi ce By 
weighing the demerits of one with the merits of another 
By adopting, and reiterating, and enforcing every species 
An erroi 
atoned for is forgotten; an injury repaired is a benefit. It 
is wiser, itis better, to remember virtues and services, 
than to exasperate with the repetition of imagined or real 
wrongs. I think she would say to the East, you were the 
| cradle of the infant liberties of America; your sons fought 
the earliest battles of independence; your prowess marshal 
led the colonies from their vassalage; and your wise men 
toiled with indefatigable zeal to mould the « xisting form 
of National Gove rnment. Will you compress to destr uc- 
| tion that which bids fair to be an everlasting monument of 
your love of freedom and of order? I think she would 
say to the South—our warmest affections are with you; 
we have sympathized in every diversity of political suc 
cess and defeat; you have shed your blood profusely in 
asserting and sustaining our common honor and our com 
mon rights; we know your patriotism, which, thoug! ; 
like the mariner’s needle, it ms ay suddenly and e¢ asually, 
amid the boisterous waves of party contention, tremulous ' 
vibrate and depart from its true direction, will neverth: 
less instinctively return, and steadily point to the pole of 
union and of concord; we still love you; we will still lis 
ten to you with fond partiality; and we will submit to 
almost any sacrifice which can promote your we bare 
Surely, you will not break, as an empty bubble, the orb 
which you so truly adorn, and to preserve which we hav 
so long and unite dly labored. I think, sir, she would sa) 
to the West—you are the cherished offspring of the co 
federacy, inheriting and exhibiting all the high quali 
of your ancestry; you are destined speedily to surpass u 
in physical strength, and at least to equal, if you dot 
overshadow, us in the vigorous resources of intellect and 
of enterprise; you have a genial climate, a prolific soil 
and a hardy yeomanry; do not, like an ambitious sh 


My allusions 


| too unsparingly absorb the vital sap of your parent sten 


repay, with magnanimous forbearance, the kindness w! 


| cherished your youth, and gave you the means of rapid ar 


imposing maturity. Such, Mr. President, would 
tone of Pennsylvania; dictated by no selfish policy, 
covertly aiming at no peculiar advantage; but profoundly 
and devotedly intent upon the restoration of fraterna! 
feeling, upon maintaining the paramount and price! 
blessing of our bond of union! 

If, sir, in the picture I have sketched of the conditi 
of our country, shades have been omitted which r 
exist, they ought to be introduced; they ought t 
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frankly met, and the assembled wisdom of the legislative | lating than any yet experienced. Every day, every hour, 


bodies should anxiously devise remedies and relief. The 
impressive and gloomy description of the Senator from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Haxne,] as to the actual state and 
wretched prospects of his immediate fellow-citizens, 
awakens the liveliest sympathy, and should command our 
attention. Itis their right; it is our duty. I cannot feel 
indifferent to the sufferings of any portion of the Ame- 
rican people; and esteem it inconsistent with the scope 
and purpose of the federal constitution, that any majority, 
no matter how large, should connive at or protract the 
oppression or misery of any minority, no matter how 
small. I disclaim and detest the idea of making orfe part 
subservient to another; of feasting upon the extorted sub- 
stance of my countrymen; of enriching my own region 


augments their force, enla their sphere, and manifests 
their agency. Nor is their onward march a sketch of 
fancy, or the conclusion of plausible argument: it is a fact, 
discernible to every eye, ene to every well-informed 
man in the country, appreciated by every candid one, and 
disputed by none. The delusion and mistake lie in consi- 
dering these ‘‘ other causes” as secondary and slight, in- 
stead of primary and powerful: in visiting upon a subject 
of political dislike, consequences fairly and obviously at- 
tributable to specific, natural, social, or moral agencies: 
in fastening upon the tariff, as fanatics are apt to fasten 
Aen their reputed conjurer or wizard, the storm of the 
elements, the barrenness of plantations, the debility aris- 
ing from constitutional disease, and the mysterious opera- 


by draining the fertility and resources of a neighbor; of|tions of decay. 


becoming wealthy with spoils which leave their legitimate 
owners impoverished and desolate. But, ‘sir, 1 want proof 
of a fact, whose existence, at least as described, it 1s dif- 
ficult even to conceive: and, above all, I want the true 
causes of that fact to be ascertained; to be brought within 
the reach of legislative remedy, and to have that remedy 
of a nature which may be applied without producing more 
mischiefs than those it proposes to cure. The proneness 
to exaggerate social evils is greatest with the most pa- 
triotic. "Temporary embarrassment is sensitively appre- 
hended to be permanent. Every day’s experience teaches 
how apt we are to magnify partial into universal distress, 
and with what difficulty an excited imagination rescues 
itself from despondency. It will not do, sir, to act upon 
the glowing or pathetic delineations of a gifted orator; it 
will not do, to become enlisted, by ardent exhortations, in 
a crusade against established systems of policy; it will not 
do, to demolish the walls of our citadel to the sounds of 
plaintive eloquence, or fire the temple at the call of im- 
passioned enthusiasm. 

What, sir, is the cause of Southern distress? Has any 
gentleman yet ventured to designate it? Can any one do 
more than suppose, or argumentatively assume it? Iam 
neither willing nor competent to flatter. To praise the 
honorable Senator from South Carolina would be 


“To add perfume to the violet-- 
Wasteful and ridiculous excess,”’ 


But if he has failed to discover the source of the evils he 
deplores, who can unfold it? Amid the warm and indis- 
criminating denunciations with which he has assailed the 
policy of protecting domestic manufactures and native 
produce, he frankly avows that he would not ‘* deny that 
there are other causes besides the tariff which have con- 
tributed to produce the evils which he has depicted.” 
What are those ‘other causes?” In what proportion 
have they acted? How much of this dark shadowing is 
ascribable to each singly, and to all in combination? Would 
the tariff be at all felt, or denounced, if these other causes 
were not in operation? Would not, in fact, its influence, its 
discriminations, its inequalities, its oppressions, but for 
these ‘* other causes,” be shaken by the elasticity and 
energy and exhaustless spirit of the South, as ‘*dew- 
drops from the lion’s mane?” These inquiries, sir, "must 
be satisfactorily answered before we can be justly required 
to legislate away an entire system. If it be the root of 
all evil, let it be exposed and demolished. If its poison- 
ous exhalations be but partial, let us preserve such por- 
tions as are innoxious. If, as the luminary of day, it be 
pure and salutary in itself, let us not wish it extinguished, 
because of the shadows, clouds, and darkness which ob- 
scure its brightness or impede its vivifying power. 

Sir, there are “other causes” than the policy of pro- 
tection, to which our Southern brethren might, and, in my 
opinion, ought to re the deplored evils under which 
they suffer. Some of these are adequate to produce, and, 
if not providentially arrested in their progress, will’ una- 
voidably produce, calamities far more extensive and deso- 
Vou. VILN.--30 
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I have said that *‘ other causes” exist, adequate to all the 
lamented distresses. Among these, is one which, alone, un- 
aided by co-operation from others, necessarily leads to re- 
sults of wide-spread, protracted, and conspicuous embar- 
rassment and desolation. The great Southern staple, 
cotton, is the product of an exhausting plant—a plant 
which feeds voraciously upon the fertility and strength of 
the best soils. Every returning season finds the earth in 
which it is cultivated less competent to supply its exactions, 
and sustaining, therefore, aless hardy and generous growth. 
The ultimate dissatisfaction of the planter, whose produce 
thus annually diminishes, is inevitable. He struggles, per- 
haps for years, in fruitless efforts to revive the original fe- 
cundity of his farm; to arrest, at least, its gradual decrease 
from eight or six bales, by the hand, to twoor three: and 
he submits to the reduction of his profits and many depri- 
vations, rather than abandon a home to which he has be- 
come habituated, a neigborhood in which he has acquired 
character and friends, and a social circle to which his fa- 
mily are endeared and attached. But the final period of 
comparative sterility must arrive; the season wherein la- 
bor will be unrewarded, granaries unreplenished, and 
means unrenewed, must come to him or to his successor: 
and, when that period is at hand, the dejected and dis- 
appointed owner looks elsewhere for consolation and re- 
source. Then it is, sir, the impelled and adventurous 
husbandman of North and South Carolina, while he has yet 
scarcely entertained the project of removal, casts his anx- 
ious eyes upon the immense region, in his immediate vici- 
nity, of land, much cheaper than in his native State, of 
virgin soil, upon whose charms his favorite voluptuary has 
not yet battened, of equal, if not superior, climate, and 
of ascertained fitness, in every respect, for the plant to 
which his skill and industry have long been adapted. Is 
it surprising that this boundless range of territory should 
attract capital and enterprise to the culture of cotton from 
all parts of the country’? That the quantity of production 
should rapidly augment, and its relative value or price fall, 
or that it should offer temptations, irresistible by conscious 
industry and frugality, to abandon the comparatively spent 
farms heretofore tilled? 

Men, siz, will change their abodes, under the circum- 
stances to which I have adverted, by an impulse which 
may almost be regarded as a law of our nature. The se- 
rious concerns of life are not, cannot, and ought not to 
be regulated by the amiable sentiments which connect 
themselves with the recollections of the past. We quit 
the homes of our ancestors, the graves of our kindred, 
the hills and valleys of our childhood, with many a sigh, 
it is true, and with many a longing, lingering look behind; 
but we quit them all, with proud and self-sustaining reso- 
lution, in pursuit of subsistence, of settlements for our 
children, of personal and permanent independence. Such 
have been the course of human conduct, and the career 
of human action, in all ages, and in every quarter of the 
globe. The land of promise was, and always will be, the 
goal of ceaseless emigration. We, sir, especially, are a 
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migratory people. With almost every range of climate, 
and an unlimited extent of land wherefrom to choose, ‘a 
world before us, and Providence our guide,” our readi- 
ness toimprove the condition of life,by entering upon new 
scenes of activity, is at the same time unobstructed by the 
difficulties and doubts which repel the inhabitants of other 
countries. Our political institutions are every where 
throughout our continent the same. Our language, with 
inconsiderable and few exceptions, is uniform: our medium 
of exchange, money, coin, and even one species of bank 
per, is.identical; the great practical hindrances are un- 
nown to us; and we may pass through every degree of 
salubrious temperature, and over thousands of leagues, 
changing in our progress nothing but the sky and the soil. 
Hence it is that we have long since turned our backs 
upon the Atlantic and its shores, to gaze upon, and to bend 
our steps towards the rich plains, the laughing valleys, the 
thronged rivers, and the health-inspiring hills, of the Ame- 
rican West. 

If, then, sir, the appalling picture of the honorable Se- 
nator from South Carolina be strictly true: and if it be 
also true, as no one has been or can be adventurous enough 
to deny, that the regions lying immediately to the west of 
those districts which his picture is designed to represent, 
are open and still opening for a cheaper and more abun- 
dant growth of the very cotton to whose depreciated va- 
lue he ascribes Southern distress and complaint, I recog- 
nise, in the cause to which I have referred, an adequate 
cause: a cause absolutely distinct from the tariff: a cause, 
in its origin and effects, transcendently beyond the course 
of any policy: a eause, out of the reach of legislative re- 
medy: a cause which human agents are utterly incompe- 
tent to control, arrest, mitigate, or modify. 

Sir, this incurable and impracticable cause made its ef- 
fects, to a certain extent, visible, before the tariff of 1824 
was enacted, and before that of 1816 could possibly have 
been felt: not long after Mississippi became a State, in 


1817: shortly after Arkansas became a territory, in March, | cessible to such encouraging and invigorating aids. 


1819: shortly after the acquisition of the Floridas, in Feb- 
ruary, 1819: and shortly after Alabama was embraced as 
a member of the Union, in December, 1819. An intelli- 
gent and observing traveller, in 1822 and 1823, could then 
see the deplored evils in progress. He could then notice 
that the productiveness of cotton lands increased as he 
journeyed towards the setting sun; that the ability of each 


two hundred miles; and that western Carolina, following 
the example of the eastern, was becoming comparatively 
neglected or deserted by a population which sought more 
fertile and rewarding soils. He coukl, then, in the lan- 


guage of the honorable Senator, ‘‘see fields abandoned, | 


the hospitable mansions of fathers deserted; agriculture 
drooping; slaves, like their masters, working harder and 
faring worse; and the planter striving with unavailing ef- 
forts to avert the ruin which is before him:” he could then 
see **the once thriving planter reduced to despair; cursing 
his hard fate, gathering up the small remnants of his bro- 
ken fortune, and, with his wife and his httle ones, tearing 


himself from the scenes of his childhood, and the bones of | 


his ancestors, to seek in the wilderness that reward for his 
ndustry,” of which the gradual exhaustion of his inherited 
soil, and the teeming richness of new and neighboring re- 
gions, **had deprived him.” And even since then, this 
incurable and impracticable cause has been aggravated, 
as the northern portions of Louisiana have become acces- 
sible to population, and subjected to agricultural pursuits, 
This incurable and imvracticable cause will long continue 
to operate, increasing in power as it enlarges in scope; 
but whether, in a national aspect, it be, in the aggregate, 
for good or evil, no human capacity candetermine. View- 
ed with reference to the strictly Southern States alone, no 
one deplores its effects more sincerely thanI do. The 
Carolinas havefnobly stemmed it thus far; the gene ral sum 
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of their wealth and numbers augmenting, in its spite, stea- 
dily and surely. But the entire Union--the whole people 
of the United States—cannot well be deemed injuriously 
affected by a process which transfers the citizens of one 
commonwealth to another; which converts the unhappy 
and discontented planters of the Atlantic coast into thriv- 
ing and joyous settlers of inland regions; which, however 
much it may depopulate and desolate the East, carries 
capital, industry, intelligence, and ,the arts, to develop 
the resources and ensure the felicity of the West. 

That other causes still, Mr. President, for Southern dis- 
tress, dp exist, cannot be doubted. They combine with 
the one I have indicated, and are equally unconnected 
with the manufacturing policy. One of these it is pecu- 
liarly painful to advert to; and, when I mention it, I beg 
honorable Senators not to suppose that I do it in the spirit 
of taunt, of reproach, or of idle declamation. Regarding 
it as a misfortune merely, not as a fault; as a disease in- 
herited, not incurred; perhaps to be alleviated, but not 
eradi¢ated, I should feel self-condemned were I to treat 
it other than as an existing fact, whose merit or demerit, 
apart from the question under debate, is shielded from 
commentary by the highest and most just considerations. 
Il refer, sir, to the character of Southern labor, in itself, 
and in its influence on others. Incapable of adaptation to 
the ever-varying changes of human society and existence, 
it retains the communities in which it is established, in a 
condition of apparent and comparative inertness. The 
lights of science, and the improvements of art, which 
vivify and accelerate elsewhere, cannot penetrate, or, if 
they do, penetrate with dilatory inefficiency, among its 
operatives. They are merely instinctive and passive. 
While the intellectual industry of other parts of this coun- 
try springs elastically forward at every fresh impulse, and 
manual labor is propelled and redoubled by countless in- 
ventions, machines, and contrivances, instantly understood 
and at once exercised, the South remains stationary, inac- 

Nor 
is it possible to be wholly blind to the moral effect of this 
species of labor upon those freemen among whom it ex- 
ists. A disrelish for humble and hardy occupation; a pride 
adverse to drudgery and toil; a dread that to partake in 
the employments allotted to color, may be accompanied 
also by its degradation, are natural and inevitable. ‘The 


jhigh and lofty qualities which, in other scenes and for 
hand would double or treble its crop every hundred or| 


other purposes, characterize and adorn our Southern bre- 
thren, are fatal to the enduring patience, the corporal ex- 
ertion, and the pains-taking simplicity, by which only a 
| successful yeomanry can be formed. When, in fact, sir, 
| the Senator from South Carolina asserts that ‘* slaves ar 
| too improvident, too incapable of that minute, constant, 
| delicate attention, and that persevering industry which is 
essential to the success of manufacturing establishments,” 
he himself admits the defect in the condition of Southern 
labor, by which the progress of his favorite section must 
be retarded. He admits an inability to keep pace with the 
rest of the world. He admits an inherent weakness; 2 
weakness neither engendered nor aggravated by the tarifl 
—which, associeties are now constituted and directed, must 
drag in the rear, and be distanced in the common race. 

Sir, in further exploring the real causes of the distresses 
so pathetically delineated, I might call your attention to 
ithe general state of trade, domestic and foreign, through- 
loutall christendom. The South cannot claim to be exempt 
| from a universal visitation. Her staples must sink in com 
|parative value, as have sunk the staples of every ot! 
|State or people. Her agricultural produce cannot alon 
}command the high price of former years. She, too, must 
submit to feel the necessary and pervading influence of * 
|long European peace, following upon an almost uninter- 
|rupted century of war; of a general and eager resumption 
lof the primitive and productive occupations of men, by 
{hundreds of thousands heretofore set apart solely to con 
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sume or to destroy; of a consequent excess beyond the 
wants of mankind, in all the articles essential to our sub- 
sistence, comfort, or safety. The reduction in the price 
of cotton, induced by an over-production, not merely in 
the United States, but in the East Indies and elsewhere, 
is less than might reasonably have been expected; and, 
instead of ascribing to the tariff that which has already 
occurred, it is, perhaps, owing to this denounced policy 
that the reduction has not proceeded to a much greater 
extent. It is curious to remark, sir, that within the very 
month, during which the Senator from South Carolina 
proscribed the protecting system as the root of all evil-- 
while he levelled the battery of his eloquent speculations 
and ingenious deductions against this ‘*accursed” destroyer 
of cottonand its planter--that very cotton, inthe market of 
New Orleans, was raised in value by the positive and direct 
operation of the tariff in furnishing a domestic demand. 
1 quote from the New Orleans price current, under date 
of Saturday, January 28, 1832: 

** Corrox.—The market this week has not been sobrisk 
as it was last; purchasers for the European markets gene- 
rally decline operating at the prices now asked, and the 
main dependence of sellers is on the demand for the At- 
lantic cities and the Northern manufactories. 

‘* A lot or entire crop of fifty-four bales ‘Tennessee was 
sold at the extraordinary price of eleven and a half cents. 
The staple is said to be decidedly the best that ever came 
from that section of the country, (near Nashville,) fully 
equal to the best Mississippi: its general appearance 
evinced the most careful culture and putting ‘up: it is 
from the plantation of the President of the United States.” 

I acknowledge, Mr. President, that a single practical 
illustration of this kind outweighs, in my mind, the most 
plausible theories and the longest train of artificial logic. 
Give, then, sir, to the undoubted and comprehensive causes 
of Southern distress to which I have referred, their true 
importance, and ascribe to them reasonable effects, such 
effects as candor and good sense cannot fail to ascribe; 
and how little, if any, of the mischiefs depicted and de- 
plored can we justly impute to the popular policy of pro- 
tection’? It is possible thai, like most human arrange- 
ments or projects, its advantages may be accompanied by 
correlative disadvantages; many imperfections may exist 
not discernible to our limited apprehensions, which work 
with silent inefficiency, and mar the general tendency of 
the system; nay, some positive and partial injury may be 
occasioned, while the universal good is steadily accom- 
plishing. But Southern distress is explainable upon prin- 
ciples and from causes wholly independent of the tariff; 
impracticable to the highest energies of legislation; always 
to be lamented, but irremediable at least by us. 

Having thus, sir, removed from debate, or from my 
own mind, the oppressive weight of so much of the argu- 
ment of the Senators opposed to me, as consists of glowing 
and gloomy pictures of human wretchedness and local de- 
solation, | must be permitted to state my impressions of 
what this great national policy, rather disingenuously 
termed our, or the American system, truly is. 
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complished without some sacrifice to at least a part: but, 
undoubtedly, the dangers and inconveniences of every 
scheme of legislation should be contracted to as narrow a 
sphere as possible, should be anxiously mitigated as much 
as possible, and should ultimately be repaid as fully as pos- 
sible. 

Sir, this is no selfish policy, in the odious sense of that 
epithet. To the American people, as contradistinguished 
from any and every other people, it may be so. Nature, 
in the creation of peculiar languages, various climates, and 
different forms of Government, has compelled distinct and 
separate masses of men, communities, and nations, to be 
selfish. It is their state of nature, liable to be modified, as 
civilization leads to intercourse, barter, and reciprocity, by 
convention and mutual agreement only. National selfish- 
ness results from necessity, and isbeyond reproach. With- 
out it, independent existence is unimaginable: without it, 
we could have no country. 1 

But honorable Senators have described this policy as 
emanating from, and exclusively useful to, rich capitalists, 
monopolists, and manufacturers. If it be so, let us aban- 
don it. But, before acquiescing in the description, it is 
our duty to reflect and to examine. : 

Asa policy, sir, adapted to the welfare of any nation, 
it emanates from remote antiquity, and has been, more or 
less, cherished and practised by every people. Modern 
philosophy may sometimes be disadvantageously contrasted 
with ancient wisdom, as beautiful abstractions are often 
disproved by a succession of experiments. Egypt, in her 
grandeur, Greece, inher brilliancy, Rome, in her omnipo- 
tence, deduced their magnificence and vigor, at least in 
part, from this ‘* accursed” policy. It was known to them 
all; it was enforced by them all; and it aggrandized them 
all. These are great names! and the annals of history 
tender for enumeration many others familiar to the learn- 
ing of those whom I address. It is true, asthe Senator 
from South Carolina has said, that the political economy 
of free trade, however captivating in theory, is, indeed, 
‘*a discovery of modern times.” It has no existence but 
in books. It never has been tested, and it never can be 
tested, without the Utopian resort to a Congress of nations 
—a resort recommended by some pamphleteer, whose 
treatise, laid upon our tables within a few weeks past, seems 
to come in aid of this ‘discovery of modern times”--a 
resort, which like another Congress, that of Panama, will 
prove ‘‘introuvable,” anxiously and pompously sought, 
but never found. 

Let us, however, Mr. President, quitting the too ample 
range of foreign history, come home; and, with a view 
to reason best from what I may be presumed to know 
best, let me speak of Pennsylvania. Whence, and when, 
did this policy of encouraging our own manufactures ori- 
ginate there? Its source was in her people, as contradis- 
tinguished from her rulers or politicians, and it sprung 
forth in the earliest days of her settlement. Its fathers 
were the frugal, self-poised, sagacious, steady, and sterling 
Germans—those very ‘stupid and ignorant black Dutch,” 
whom certain partisans of certain official candidates, du- 


Its foundation, Mr. President, is the broad and impreg- | ring a recent canvass, seemed specially to delight in cari- 


nable principle of national independence; and its object 
and tendency are to give to the American people, the en- 


caturing and libelling. They started it; their practical 
wisdom fostered it; their stubborn attachment to indepen- 


tire people, the people, as a mass, and in detail, employ-|dence, in every shape, inculeated and taught it; their in- 


ments of their own, resources of their own, strength of 
their own, and happiness of their own; which cannot be 
injuriously affected in war or peace, through stratagem 
or design, by any other people. Such are its cardinal 
characteristics. If there be any portion of the means for 
effecting this policy, which does not square with these 





genuity, thrift, economy, and invincible perseverance 
planted the seed, reared the tree, and ripened the fruit. 
Our German emigrants, sir, brought with them habits of 
enlarged observation and sober thought. They found their 


adopted home teeming with all that the necessities or tastes 


of men could require. They set their creative skill and 


characteristics, to that Iam opposed. If, in attaining these |industry to work, unshackling their occupations and 


fundamental and invaluable objects, partial, occasional, | 
or sectional injury be inflicted, that ! would remedy or | distant Europe. 


redress, by exerting the force of all our institutions as 
best can. The good of the whole is rarely, if ever, ac- 





wants, as they had freed their souls, from subserviency to 
If gentlemen will term this policy ‘*‘ the 
American system,” let it be known and acknowledged 
that its first American rudiments emanated from Pennsyl- 
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yania Germans, then in the condition of mere ‘* 
that its tendency to emancipate their new abode from so- 
cial thraldom was indicated by them; and that they never 
haye, and probably never will abandon it. I turn, inillustra- 
tion and confirmation of what I say, to a passage in ** Gor- 
don’s History” of the commonwealth to which I belong: 

** The same jealous spirit which confined the commer- 
cial energies of the colonies, restricted their advancement 
in manufactures and the arts. The handicrafts which were 
indispensable for the supply of agricultural implements, 
the purposes of simple architecture, and other primitive 
wants, took vigorous root in Pennsylvania immediately 
on the foundation of the city. Many of the first settlers 
were mechanics, who found ample employment in supply- 
ing the wants generated by the rapid progress of the infant 
city. The Indian trade supplied furs for hatters, and skins 
soon became abundant for the workers in leather. The 
wood of the country, its walnut, maple, oak, ash, and 
cherry, furnished materials for carpenters, joiners, wheel- 
wrights, and wagon-makers; and, in the skill of their im- 
ported servants, especially the Germans, the colonists socn 
found the means to supply almost all their wants of first 
necessity, with many of the comforts and some of the luxu- 
ries of the mechanic arts. So remarkable were the indus- 
try and success of the colonists in these branches, that 
complaints were made to Parliament by interested indivi- 
duals, that their progress was detrimental to Great Britain. 
The parent State, with great maternal kindness to her 
children at home, but with the indifference of a stepmo- 
ther for those abroad, rapidly adopted measures to check 
their envied prosperity. 

** So early as 1699, the wool, yarn, and woollen manu- 
factures of the colonies were forbidden ‘to be shipped 
there,or even laden in order to be transported from thence 
to any place whatever;? and in 1719, the Commons de- 
clared, ‘that the erecting manufactories in the colonies 
tended to lessen their dependence on Great Britain.’ In 
1732, hats were subjected to the same restrictions as 
woollen manufactures, and hatters were forbidden to em- 
ploy more than two apprentices at once, or any black or 
negro, at their trade, or to make hats, unless they had 
served an apprenticeship of seven years. In 1750, whilst 
pig and bar iron were allowed to be imported duty free 
to Great Britain, the colonists were denied the privilege 
of erecting any mill or other engine for slitting or rolling 
iron, or any plating forge to work with a tilt hammer, or 
any furnace for making steel, undcr the penalty of two 
hundred pounds.” 

This historical extract, Mr. President, developing the 
spirit in which the policy commenced, and the counteract- 
ing spirit with which Great Britain endeavored, success- 
fully, to repress it, will be elucidated by a note subjoined 
to one of the celebrated and patriotic ** Farmer’s Letters” 
of John Dickinson, written in 1767. It purports to be a 
quotation from “ Tucker on Trade.’” 

**If we are afraid that one day or other the colonies 
will revolt and set up for themselves, as some seem to ap- 
prehend, let us not drive them to a necessity to feel them- 
selves independent of us, as they will do the moment they 
perceive that they can be supplied with all things within 
themselves, and do not need our assistance. If we would 
keep them still dependent upon their mother country, 
and, in some respects, subservient to her views and 
welfare, let us make it their interest always to be so.” 

Sir, these extracts attest alike the source and the wisdom 
of the policy. Nature herself, in unfolding the exhaust- 
less stores of her bounty, in our forests, our minerals, our 
ores, and our quarries, invited and impelled Pennsylvania 
to its adoption. With her, it never bore the artificial 
character ascribed by the Senator from Virginia. She 
felt it to be instilled in the all-persuasive language of a 
blessing Providence. Nor is it with her ‘*a modern dis- 
covery,” designed for monopolists or rich capitalists. She 
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a boundless resource for her faithful, hardy, 
and generous population, to be kindred with their sturdy 
independence, and to be commensurate with their ardent 
and ennobling love of country. ‘True, it was early and 
long checked by the ungracious and jealous stepmother; 
true, this now powerful commonwealth was made to re- 
semble the Indian papoose, conscious of vital energies, 
and struggling to exert them, yet bandaged, restricted, 
and confined, that the wandering agility of a mercenary 
parent might be undiverted, unobstructed, and unimpair- 
ed; but she never lost sight of it, nor wavered in her 
partiality. It has grown with her growth and strengthened 
with her strength. Her illustrious Franklin, second to no 
one, justly represented, in his examination before the 
House ef Commons, both her disposition and her aptitude; 
and her sons have kept and still keep it steadily in view. 
Even the vapid insurrection of her whiskey boys, in 1794-- 
a partial movement in hostility to an odious tax, and never 
countenanced, as the Senator from Virginia seemed to 
imagine or imply, by any department of public authority — 
may be regarded as evidence of her ae seated solici- 
tude to encourage and protect domestic factories. During 
the war of 1812, her patriotism, surpassed by none of 
her confederates, sided with her policy; and she has, per- 
haps, clung to it since with the greater tenacity, because 
of the then freshly excited repugnance to English pre- 
tension and intercourse. 

Perhaps, sir, the honorable Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Trier] may perceive in this review of the course of 
Pennsylvania an explanation of her present unanimity— 
a unanimity which he insinuates has resulted from a want 

of reflection and examination. That State has reflected 
and examined fora century. The recent resolution of het 
General Assembly is but the last sound of a voice which 
has uniformly uttered the same doctrine and conviction. 

I have said that once the patriotism of Pennsylvania 
sided with her policy: and I agree that now her interests 
are involved in its steady prosecution. She has incurred 
within a few years back, a greater public debt than the ex 
isting one ofthe nation. Her internal improvements, im- 
mense and inestimable, have been mainly and vigorously 
directed, under the auspicious shield of your protectiv: 
system, to the development of her own resources and 
the encouragement of her ownindustry. Her legal cod 
has given every facility to the attainment of public conve 
nience, free intercourse, and safe transportation. The 
noble turnpikes, broad highways, countless canals, solid 
bridges, and splendid railways, which intersect and unit 
all parts of her territory, are the products of a full reli 
ance in the stability and excellence of the policy. Do you 
suppose that she would have gone thus far in expenditure, 
merely to become the recipient and channel of exotic fa- 
brics—of European husbandry and manufactures’ No, 
sir. Her purpose has been to scatter her own rich ores 
among her laborious people: to bring into operation her 
water power: to supply her mechanics and her poor with 
her various woods, her inexhaustible fuel, her salt, her 
minerals: and to carry comfort and independence to tlic 
homestead ofevery farmer. 

What are the fruits of this Pennsylvania policy? I will 
illustrate them by recurring to the single article of he: 
own, iron. Its quality is unquestionably equal, if not su- 
perior, to that of England. Its cohesiveness is greater—® 
chain of an inch and a half in diameter not breaking til! 
burdened with a weight of sixty tons, while a similar 
English one yielded to forty-three tons only: one of 
inch and an eighth broke not, till oppressed by full forty- 
one tons. For welding also, it is superior; superior fo! 
| spikes and bolts employed in constructing ships; supeT 
for wheel tires; and at least equal for use on railways: 

Our iron-workers are willing to give, and actually do give, 
twenty-five per cent. more for the American than the Eng: 
lish article. 
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The effect of our policy on this essential metal has been 
strikingly evinced, first, in augmenting the number of its 
factories and its quantity: secondly, in reducing the prices 
of its manufactures: and, thirdly, in disseminating widely, 
through its agency, the means of subsistence and comfort. 

1. Since the year 1824, thirty-four new furnaces have 
been erected in Pennsylvania, west of the Alleghany moun, 
tain—each forming, not a mine of wealth for the rich mono- 
polist, but a nucleus fora busy. thriving, and joyous village. 

During the years 1829 and 1830, the quantity of iron 
rolled at Pittsburg alone increased from three thousand to 
more than nine thousand tons. 

2. The reduction of the prices was a necessary conse- 
quence of the domestic competition, created and excited 
by the policy. Since 1818, 1819, and 1820, the imple- 
ments of husbandry have sunk in price thus: Axes, from 
twenty-four dollarsto twelve dollars by the dozen: scythes, 
spades, and common’ shovels, fifty per cent. Iron hoes, 
at nine dollars by the dozen, have given way to steel 
ones, at four dollars by the dozen: socket shovels, once 
sold at twelve dollars by the dozen, now sell at four dol- 
lars and fifty cents: iron vices, once at twenty cents by the 

ound, now at ten cents: braziers’ rods were, in 1824, 
imported at three hundred and thirteen dollars by the ton, 
and now are made at one hundred and thirty dollars: and 
steam engines have actually, since 1823, fallen fifty per 
cent. in price, while at the same time the amount of mate- 
rial and labor of which they are composed, has nearly 
doubled. 

3. The extent to which the manufacture of this sub- 
stance contributes to diffuse the means of support and 
comfort, cannot be precisely estimated as to any particular 
district of country. The proportion of its effective action 
upon Pennsylvania may alone be presumed from a fair cal- 
culation of its aggregate value in the Union, and a general 
knowledge of the numerous and important establishments 
scattered throughout that State. It is ascertained, with 
reasonable certainty, that, in the small county of Delaware, 
about two hundred and thirty-five persons annually pro- 
duce a value of two hundred and seven thousand one hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars, which undergoes its local 
and natural distribution. Inthe large counties of Centre 
and Huntingdon, extensively engaged in the business, the 
computation necessarily rises much higher. Now, it is 
believed, from such returns as have been collected, that 
in the United States there are no fewer than twenty-four 
thousand nine hundred and seventy-nine iron workmen, 
each having, on an average, four individuals dependent 
upon his labors: one hundred and twenty-four thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-five human beings are therefore 
provided with adequate livelihood by this single branch 
of industry in its earliest stages. Supposing each work- 
man to receive the modicum of one dollar a day, or say 
three hundred dollars a year, and there are disseminated 
in wages no less than seven million four hundred and 
ninety-three thousand seven hundred dollars: their fa- 
brics, finding their way to various markets, scatter, as they 
advance, the charges of transportation, computed to ex- 
ceed one million two hundred and fifty thousand dollars: 
and thus the entire process furnishes, for diffusion among 
the laboring, meritorious, and most useful masses of so- 
ciety, an annual sum little short of nine millions of dollars. 
The proportion of this imposing value which falls to the lot 
of Pennsylvania, may be imagined, but cannot he asserted. 

My effort and object, Mr. President, are to avoid de- 









































sential pursuit of agriculture. Her interest in the system, 
I repeat, sir, is undeniably great. She will be thrown 
back a century by its relinquishment. What isto become 
of her vast investments in internal improvements of every 
description, if her citizens are to be deprived of the means 
and the motives which make them productive? What is 
to become, let me ask, of the investment of her people of 
twenty millions in the coal interest, if foreign, Nova Sco- 
tia, or other coal seizes upon and glutsher markets’ The 
gentleman from Virginia might well have remembered 
that the duty upon imported coal was devised and impos- 
ed originally for the benefit, and by the representatives of 
the ‘* Ancient Dominion;” and we have heard recently ‘‘a 
still, small voice” (which ‘‘still,small voices,” by the bye, I 
honestly respect) from the coal regions of that patriotic 
commonwealth, in the furm of two ably written memorials, 
lying upon our desks, and addressed to Congress, praying, 
unlike their Senator, for the unflinching continuation of 
the protecting duty. 

Emanating, then, sir, as this policy has, in Pennsylvania 
at least, during her earliest days, and from her people, 
how is it to be considered exclusively beneficial to mono- 
polists and rich capitalists? Gentlemen appear to me to 
fasten upon the accidents of a system as the system itself, 
and to appeal to prejudice more than to reason. This is 
neither a fair nor candid course of argument. Capitalists 


pecuniary means necessarily creates them. Superfiuous 
capital—capital which its possessor finds idle upon his 
hands, or unprofitably employed—will be anxiously and 
hastily embarked in promising pursuits. Itis certainly bet- 
ter for the general prosperity that it should be thus actively 
used, no matter how rapidly it may accumulate, than that 
it should remain inert, as a mere miser’s hoard. The fact, 
therefore, that your policy puts itin requisition, brings its 
dormant faculties into action, and makes it a part of the 
common working material of the country, isone on which 
the friends of the manufacturing system may, and do justly 
repose. ‘The notion is alike novel and unfounded, that, 
because modes of employing wealth arise from the execu- 
tion ofa law, therefore the law is enacted for the benefit 
of the wealthy only. Ifthe commercial system, so zeal- 
ously and exclusively sought by some, be preferred, as for 
Trany years it was, do not your merchants become appa- 
rently nabobs and monopolists? Senators may perhaps 
recollect the period when palaces, equipages, and sump- 
tuous splendors were enjoyed, if indeed they be deemed 
enjoyments, by no other classes of our people. Some im- 
mense landed proprietors, holding in subservience a nume- 
rous tenantry, occasionally vied with the luxurious displays 
of successful trade: but the mass of our citizens, the small 
farmers, mechanics and laborers, groped their way through 
life as well as they could, humble, simple, and undistin- 
guished. Yet, sir, should I not subject myself tothe im- 
putation of drawing an unjust inference, were I to say that 
the Congress of the United States, from 1789 to 1816, 
proceeded upon the desire and the design of legislating 
exclusively to make rich merchants and traders? They 
| were made rich—their profession engaged the controlling 
set but I am far from suggesting that what contri- 
lbuted to individual advancement, had no relation or ten- 
dency whatever to the common good. 

The capitalist, Mr. President, in any general and acces- 
sible occupatign, is asone totenthousand. He alone can- 
not be the object of any law, made ina free and intelligent 


tails. ‘Those which [have ventured to state, from the best |country. The accident of his superior resources or op- 


sources of information accessible to my inquiries, are 
merely meant as illustrative of the policy, in its operation 
upon Pennsylvania. ‘Those parts of the States particular- 
ized are neither the Birmingham, so called by the honor- 
able Senator from Tennessee, nor the other city, which 
perhaps he would designate as our Liverpool—they are in 
the interior, and are mainly devoted to the primary and es- 


|portunities is neither known nor regarded. Why do you 
jereate a navy? Certainly not for the sole purpose of ap- 
|pointing officers toa fleet. Why do you organize an 
army? Certainly not to invest with ornamental epaulettes 
land shoulder knots your generals, colonels, and majors. 
Why do you construct a bank? Clearly not for the bene- 
fit of directors or evenstockholders. ‘These are illustra- 


are to be found in every occupation. The disparity of 
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tive, though not precisely analogous cases. The objects 
in each are the security, honor, and interest of the whole 
community: and yet in each you must be content to at- 
tain that object in the usual manner—with incidents inse- 
parable, in the nature of things, from its pursuit. You 
might as readily attempt to bring the ocean under the sway 
of your stars and stripes, without the agency of Hulls, De- 
caturs, Bainbridges, and Perrys; or to defeat your ene- 
mies on the heights of Queenstown and the plains of 
Plattsburg, without your Scotts and Macombs, as to call 
forth the salutary energies and independent powers of do- 
mestic industry, without moneyed capital, contributed un- 
der the pledge of your protecting policy. We have heard 
much, sir, of the fifty Eastern monopoilists, and the seven 
hundred Louisiana planters. Who would legislate for 
them? They come to the policy after you establish it: but 
the policy neither goes to, nor is it made for them. It is 
uncandid and disingenuous to single out odious or unpopu- 
lar phrases or epithets, and applying them to some con- 
comitant parts of our system, to raise the cry of **mad dog,” 
while the immense multitude, and the universal objects it 
contempiates and desires, are studiously overlooked. 

Sir, the honorable Senator from Tennessee {[Mr. Groun- 
vx] has alone seemed, though but partially, to recognise 
this error of their argument, by denying that the operative 
manufacturers were benefited by the policy. He advan- 
ces one step beyond the capitalists, and admits a design, 
though he disputes its practical accomplishment, of giving 
resources and aid to the hundred of thousands of work- 
men subordinately engaged. Here, permit me to say, the 
reply is obvious and conclusive. If they be not benefit- 
ed, why do they steadily adhere to their occupations, and 
why do their numbers constantly increase? Surely men 
are not apt to cling tenaciously to a losing business, or to 
crowd towards employments already injuriously overstock- 
ed. Surely, rather than undergo the curtailment in their 
means of subsistence, the slow progress towards want and 
starvation described, they would prefer embracing the 
generous invitations of Western hospitality,and settle upon 
these boundless and fertile lands, upon which only the 
gentleman conceives true independence and content are 
to be found. It is something, sir, to obtain for their labor 
and steady wages throughout the year: wages uninterrupt- 
ed by the seasons: wages unaffected by the fluctuations 
of weather: wages paid with a punctuality almost exactly 
proportionate to their own attention and desert. And it 
is something, agreeably to the views of the Senator from 
South Carolina, to have the option at least of continuing, 
without incurring the risk of utter destitution, among 
their friends and families, in the places of their birth or 
choice. If, indeed, the assumption be well founded, that 
these operatives are worse off with, than without, the po- 
licy, honorable Senators might spare their eloquent de- 
nunciations, and suffer its downfall to be achieved by it- 
self: a short experience of its palsying effects would be 
followed by general abandonment, and it would be left to 
die a natural death, by those without whom its existence 
is impossible. Let me, however, add, that were it even 
conceivable that the policy should be maintained and en- 
forced while its essential agents suffered constant and re- 
newing injury, still it is broader in its scope: pausing not 
within the narrow sphere of its workshops, but coursing 
into the ramifications of the community: intended for no 
particular class, but for all society. : 

Two suggestions, sir, have been made from the same 
respected quarter, the Senator from Tennessee, which 
require notice. Theyare not new, and have often been 
refuted; but their present parentage entitles them to pre- 
sent respect. 1 refer to the allegations that the manufac- 
turing policy is accompanied, first, by demoralizing effects, 


and, secondly, by dangerous political tendencies. if either | 


of these were true, the last place in which I should expect 
to find the policy established or advocated, would be that 
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State—the one, sir, whence I come—whose whole history 
manifests an unremitting and sedulous solicitude to pro- 
tect and promote the moral and political purity of her 
people. 

The dreaded demoralization is anticipated, as to female 
operatives, from their early and prolonged separation from 
natural guardians. ‘The practical routine, sir, is other- 
wise. The erection of an appropriate factory in the 
neighborhood affords a means to retain them within the 
reach, and under the admonitions of their parents. It su- 
persedes the necessity of resorting, as has heretofore been 
usual, to cities or large towns, in the capacity of nurses, 
seamstresses, or servants. I need not depict the danger- 
ous temptations which always surround the latter course ; 

ithe hardships of domestic servitude; the allurements to 
thoughtless or depraved associations; the unavoidable risks 
of character, principle, and deportment. A recent illus 
tration, whose aptness must. constitute my excuse for its 
introduction, fell within my own personal knowledge, and 
proves both the hazards of the former practice, and the 
salutary efficacy of the one engendered by manufacturing 
establishments. About three years ago, the daughter of 
an honest and laborious farmer of Montgomery county—of 
Valley Forge—one of no less than eleven children, intel. 
ligent, amiable,and virtuous, left her family with the laud- 
able wish to relieve, by her own exertions, the scanty re- 
sources of her father, and came to the city of Philadelphia 
in search of menial employment. The caprice of mas- 
ter or mistress often obliged her to change her place of 
abode; until she at Jast unfortunately enlisted in the ser- 
vice of a heartless and mercenary wretch, who, with the 
expectation of extorting from her terrors the little earn- 
ings of her industry, or from her relatives the reward of 
silence, deliberately planned the appearances of a larceny, 
and a formal accusation. He affected to have been rob- 
| bed of, Ido not remember how much--violently taxed her 
| with the crime—and, with the show of a pistol pointed at 
| her, forced a bewildered and almost senseless confession. 
| She, in vain, implored that her brother or her parent should 
| be sent for: no mercy, no pity was even affected, until her 
torturer presumed his object attained by her acknowledg- 
ment of guilt. Then, indeed, compromise, commisera- 
tion, repayment, and finally hush-money to a large amount, 
became matters of conversation and intimation.  Inte- 
grity, however, had regained its firmness, as the apprchen- 
sion of personal violence was dissipated. An affectionat: 
relative came to her aid: she steadily resisted all further 
appeals injurious to her innocence; and, having stated th: 
circumstances under which her confession had been com 
pelled, she put her persecutor at defiance, and challenged 
a public prosecution. It was instituted. On the trial, he! 
employer and his family appeared as witnesses, and mani 
fested the most deliberate and persevering determination 
to consummate her ruin: but the sagacity of a jury detect- 
ed the falsehood, and the triumph of truth ensued. She 
returned to her rural home, after having undergone months 
of deep anxiety, of doubtful reputation, of unremitted «go- 
ny. During her absence, a factory had sprung up in the 
vicinity of her humble birth-place; and thither, sir, she 
fled with delight, to seek the livelihood her spirit impe!- 
led her to acquire; away from scenes whose dangers sic 
shrunk from again encountering; and in daily intercourse 
with those whom she loved, honored, and obeyed! The 
narrative exemplifies a pervading consequence of our po- 
licy, totally at variance with the speculative demoraliza- 
tion so fervently, though unfoundedly, attributed. 

But, says the honored Senator, your system is fraugit 
with tendencies poisonous to pure and independent pol: 
tics: endangering or subverting the elective franchise: 
subjecting the numerous operaiives of your factories, * 
the hazard of forfeiting favor and subsistence, to vote *' 
elections as their employers may prescribe. I do n°’ 
think the argument quite American: it underrates © 
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moral character of our countrymen, and draws a distinc- 
tion not warranted by fact. It presupposes a citizen mean 
and degenerate enough, simply because a manufacturer, to 
sell his birthright for a mess of pottage. Would such an 
assumption be admitted as to field or farming laborers? 
Are they not dependent for wages upon the goodwill of 
others? Are their politics not equally controllable by their 
fears? Is there a standard for measuring American pub- 
lic virtue graduated according to the private pursuits of 
life? The honorable gentleman, I believe, did tell us 
what he conceived necessary to safe and substantial poli- 
tics; a forty acre freehold! an interest in the soil! and 
he gravely enunciates his preference of one Western yeo- 
man, with his plot of earth to stand on, over a hundred ar- 
tificers. It is fairly presumable that, if forty acres make 
the patriot, forty thousand acres will make a thousand 
times better one: the greater the estate which imparts re- 
publicanism, the better the republican. I regret, Mr. 
President, to hear these exploded freeholds eulogized 
from sucha quarter. I had thought that Imight have 
taken my political creed from the Senator from Tennessee 
as confidently and safely as from the lipsof anyone. But 
itis otherwise—at least upon this point. Sir, the doctrine 
of frecholds is not democratic. It was repudiated and 
branded as utterly untenable by Mr. Jefferson: it has long 
since, after some signal struggles, received its death-blow 
and interment in Pennsylvania. We do not allow that 
property confers patriotism, or that money makes the man: 
and if such is the reasoning with which you assail the in- 
stitutions of domestic manufactures, we warn you that you 
are using against friends the threadbare arguments and im- 
potent weapons of the old federal phalanx--arguments and 
weapons which must in time induce the belief that your 
cause and spirit are identical with theirs. I put it, sir, 
emphatically, to the gentleman to whom I am replying, 
whether, in principle orin practice, fromthe earliest hour 
tothe present day of this Government, any one of the con- 
federated sisters can pretend to have surpassed, or even 
matched, the commonwealth of Pennsylvania in sterling 
and sturdy democracy. His candor nods assent, I per- 
ceive, to the justice of the pretension. [ask him, then, 
whether that political poison must not be an extremely 
slow one indeed, which, in the very central region and 
hotbed of its virus, has failed for fifty years--rather one 
hundred—to affect injuriously, in the smallest perceivable 


extent. Sir, there are no safer or sounder republicans | up. 
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own factories, were simultaneous and associating ideas. 

The import of the phrase ‘* toregulate commerce,” em- 
ployed in the constitution, ceases to require comment or 
elucidation, when we advert to the writings of contempo- 
raneous statesmen; to which I turn, rather, however, to 
show the seeds of our policy to have been planted prior to 
the revolution. 

John Dickinson, sir, the author of those ‘‘ Farmer’s 
Letters,” to which I have once before called the attention 
of the Senate, penned them in 1767, nine years prior to the 
declaration of independence, and was a member of that 
august convention which framed the constitution of the 
United States, in 1787, to which instrument he affixed his 
signature. Inhis ‘ letters,” and in our constitution, it is not 
unreasonable, nor unimpressive, to find the same language 
employed with the same meaning. In one, he wrote thus: 

‘*Great Britain has prohibited the manufacturing iron 
and steel in these colonies, without any objection being 
made to her right of doing it. ‘The hke right she must 
have to prohibit any other manufacture among us. Thus 
she is possessed of an undisputed precedent on that point. 
This authority, she will say, is founded on the original 
intention of settling these colonies; that is, that she 
should manufacture for them, and that they should supply 
her with materials. The equity of this policy, she will 
also say, has been universally acknowledged by the colo- 
nies, who never have made the least objection to statutes 
for that purpose; and will further appear by the mutual 
benefits flowing from this usage, ever since the settlement 
of the colonies. 

*‘ Our great advocate, Mr. Pitt, in his speeches in the 
debate concerning the repeal of the stamp act, acknow- 
ledged that Great Britain could restrain our manufactures. 
His words are these: * This kingdom, as the supreme go- 
verning and legislative power, has always bound the colo- 
nies by her regulations and restrictions in trade, in naviga- 
tion, in manufactures—in every thing, except that of tak- 
ing money out of their pockets without their consent.’ ” 

In another letter, sir, he employs similar phraseology, 
and manifests a similar attention to the subject. Speaking 
of the course of the “‘ parent country,” he proceeds: 

‘« She made laws, obliging her colonies to carry to her 
all those products which she wanted for her own use; and 
all those raw materials which she chose herself to work 
Besides this restriction, she forbade them to pro- 


than the German and Irish farmers and manufacturers of! cure manufactures from any other part of the globe, or 


Pennsylvania: and permit me to remind the Senator from 
Tennessee, that, as far as the recent reformation in our 
Government be a satisfactory index, none are more inflex- 
ibly true to their country and its fundamental principles. 

Unable, then, Mr. President, to consider the policy as 
odiously selfish, or as emanating from and exclusively be- 
neficial to monopolists or rich capitalists, I recur to its ori- 
gin and objects nationally. 

How has it become incorporated, almost inseparably, in 
our code of legislation? The answer may seem to carry 
me somewhat further than any of its advocates have yet 
gone: but my reflections lead me to the conviction that it 
is a legitimate scion of the revolution; that the encourage- 
ment and protection ofour own manufactures were ob- 
jects contemplated by the sages and soldiers of that great 
epoch, as alike the proof and the security of independence. 

The power to regulate commerce, and thus to keep our 
industry and resources subservient to her, was conceded 
by the colonies to the mother country. It was, however, 


one of the leading powers of sovereignty, the efficiency of 


which underwent frequent canvass, and to the enjoyment 
and exercise of which they aimed, the moment the word 
independence was uttered. The design of Great Britain 
was to extort revenue on articles exported thence to the 
colonies here, and which she prohibited the colonies from 





even the products of European countries, which alone 
could rival her, without being first brought to her. In 
short, by a variety of laws, she regulated this trade in such 


ja manner as she thought most conducive to their mutual 


advantage, and her own welfare.” 

It is impossible not to perceive the vast importance at- 
tributed by this writer and patriot to the exercise of the 
power of protecting manufactures through the means of 
commercial regulations; it is impossible not to perceive 
that he treats it as an essential ingredient of sovereignty; 
and it is impossible to impute to him a desire for the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of his own country, which did 
not involve the possession and exercise of this power. It 
was high in his meditations, and perhaps equal, in his 
esteem, to any other object of his labors. 

During the debates, in the convention of Virginia, on 
the adoption of the constitution, Patrick Henry, sir, though 
inflexibly hostile to the proposed plan, acknowledged, in 
no unequivocal manner, that this policy had been contem- 
plated—had been a leading and pervading inducement— 
during the revolutionary struggle. Notwithstanding the 
frequent and lucid assurances then made by Mr. Madison 
and others, he warmly protested against the system, be- 
cause it did not expressly provide the protection to do- 
mestic industry, which we deemed adequately secured by 


manufacturing for themselves. Hence, independence, re-| plain and necessary implication. 
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** Let me inform the honorable gentleman, said he, that} to a few words as to the first and the last President of the 
no nation ever paid its debts by a change of government, | United States; and this I do the more cheerfully, because, 
without the aid of industry. You never will pay your debts/ of all the eminent personages who have adorned our an- 
but by a radical change of domestic economy. At present, | nals, I solemuly believe these two to have imbibed and ex- 
you buy too much, and make too little, to pay. Will this} hibited more of the true spirit of the revolution of 1776, 
new system promote manufactures, industry, and frugality ’| than any others. 

If, instead of this, your hopés and designs will be disap-| Of General Washington, little need be said, beyond ad- 
pointed, you relinquish a great deal, and hazard infinitely} verting to the fact of his being fairly considered the prac- 
more, for nothing. Will it enhance the value of your] tical founder of the policy, by approving, as Executive 
lands’ Will it lessen your burdens’ Will your looms| Magistrate, the leading acts of Congress of 1789 and 1790. 
and wheels go to work by the act of adoption’ If it will, | He did nothing so distinct and important, without full de- 
in its consequences, produce these things, it will, conse-| liberation, and entire acquiescence: nor is it possible to 
quently, produce a reform, and enable you to pay your| reconcile with his known caution, his sanctioning laws, de- 
debts. Gentlemen must prove it. I am a sceptic, an in-| claring an intent ‘*to encourage and protect domestic ma- 
fidel, on this point! I cannot conceive that it will have| nufactures,” upon any other grounds than his favorable 
these happy consequences, 1 cannot confide in assertions| judgment and feelings. There is, however, an incident 
and allegations.” connected with his personaland political history, which 

These “*happy consequences,” Mr. President, were} leaves still less room for doubt as to his fixed sentiments. 
unattainable under the articles of confederation: but the] It isan incident recorded within a month after it occurred, 
instant that the present constitution went into operation,|in an address of a contemporary, the late distinguished 


the policy by which alone they could be attained, was} Cesar A. Rodney, of Delaware, delivered in the city of 


formally and expressly announced, avowed, and impelled. | Philadelphia. At the very moment when his influence 
The preamble to the act of Congress approved by Wash-| upon the destinies of his country, and upon the delibera- 
ington on the appropriate day for every measure of na-| tions of its Legislature, would be most powerful: when he 
tional independence, the 4th of July, 1789, has been/ would naturally strive to give to his fellow-citizens the 
already read, and firmly fixes, as one of the corner-stones/ plainest and most direct pledges as to his future course: 
of American legislation, ‘‘the encouragement and pro-| when he would most solicitously study to accommodate 
tection of domestic manufactures.” An honorable Senator | his actions to the known principles and wishes of the whole 
from North Carolina [Mr. Maneum] indulges the supposi-; American people—at that moment, about to take the oath 
tion that this disrelished phrase was probably introduced| of office, as the first President under the new constitution, 
inadvertently or artfully, and passed without due considera-| in New York, he announced himself as clothed, from head 
tion of its import. Not so, sir; for, by examining the) to foot, in the produce and manufacture of American in- 
statute book, he will discover, that it was carefully re-| dustry! Sir, this indisputable fact, preceding but a few 
peated, at the next session of Congress, at the commence-) days the action of Congress, is too eloquent in itself to 
ment of an act, approved again by Washington on the) require comment. 

10th of August, 1790. Of General Jackson I have somewhat more to say, be- 


These remarks are not made to establish specifically | cause of the remarks made by Senators on both sides of 


the constitutionality of the policy; an effort on that score, | this interesting and vital subject, tending, as I believe, to 
I leave to those who think that a doubt may be reasonably | produce impressions altogether erroneous and unfounded. 
entertained about it: I go further, and trace it as an ob-| An honorable gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. TyxeR,] with 
ject of the revolutionary contest—a secondary one, if gen-|apparently peculiar reference to the representatives of 
tlemen please—but a well remembered and powerfully! New York and Pennsylvania upon this floor, has describ- 
attractive one. ed asmall portion of the Jackson party as separating them- 
Sir, no single State could or can effectuate this system. | selves from the main body on this question. Sir, it is not 
It involved then, as it involves now, ‘* domestic tranquilli-| a party question: it involves none of the principles or mea- 
ty,” ‘common defence,” and ‘' general welfare.” Any} sures of party: it is akin to other high topics for legislative 
separate member of the Union is incompetent to ita com-! deliberation even now before us, in character, operation, 
mon sovereignty, whose enactments will command com-| and result purely patriotic. On this, as on the others al- 
mon obedience, is absolutely necessary. Local laws, while} luded to, I will take counsel froma sense of national honor 
the intercourse between the States remains free, could| and interest only. 
accomplish nothing; a project of bounties could lead only} ‘The people of Pennsylvania, Mr. President, with an un- 
to wasteful expenditure; while adjoining and surrounding | paralleled majority, exceeding fifty thousand voters, and 
States, pursuing opposite views and counteracting schemes, | with all the moral force of a united democracy, [placed 
would unavoidably come into conflict, disturb the general} the President at the head of the Government, in gratitude 
harmony, and effectually undermine or defeat the policy.}to his eminent services, and in reliance upon his avowed 
Our revolutionary statesmen perceived all this, and pro-| principles. They were not mistaken, and have not been 
vided the only resource—such a Government as the one| disappointed. Of his services, known and appreciated by 
we enjoy. If that Government now halts—if :t ever shall] all who hear me, it is unnecessary to speak. Of his prin- 
halt, it will fail to carry out the designs of the revolution] ciples, in special allusion to the policy under discussion, I 
to their true results; it will fail to achieve social, in con-| assert, with entire confidence; and willimmediately prove 
nexion w.th political, independence. the assertion, that they coincide now, as they coincided 
I feel persuaded that the sentiments which I have ex-| prior to his election, with those of the commonw ealth 
pressed coincide with those by which the chosen states-|whenceI come. If, indeed, the Senators from New York, 
men of our conntry have been animated, when divested of| with my colfeague and myself, have separated from the 
partisan feelings. Names, indeed, no matter how great|Jackson party, we are in excellent company; associated 
or glorious, sir, furnish little force to reasoning. Political | with several representatives from the sound and orthodox 
infallibility is ascribable to no man. It tends, however, to| small States of the West, and cheered onward and led by 
make modern navigators in the wide ocean of legislation| the chief himself of that party; by the chief, under w hose 
more confident of their course, when they ascertain it to} banners the victory was accomplished; by the chief whose 
have been approved by former pilots. The opinions and| political doctrines organized and rallied the party; by the 
conduct of many of our most admired predecessors have | chief, of whose conduct and practices the party is justly 
been sufficiently dwelt upon by others who preceded me] proud. 
in this debate. 1! shall restrict my remarks on this head| Sir, the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Grunpy, | an able 
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and determined opponent of our policy, than whom none! desired, the people have aright to demand, and have 
of us can pretend better to understand the enlarged views| demanded, that it be so modified as to correct abuses and 
and principles of the Chief Magistrate, candidly confessed| obviate injustice.” 
the truth of my position, and regretted the difference of Message of the 6th of December, 1831. ‘** A modifica- 
opinion between himself and hisexalted friend. He frankly} tion of the tariff, which shall produce a reduction of our 
read you a letter written in 1824, and then published| revenue to the wants of the Government, and an adjust- 
for the satisfaction of an eagerly inquiring people. That} ment of the duties on imports, with a view to equal justice 
letter furnished a pledge which has never been denied;| in relation to all our national interests, and to the coun- 
which has been signally redeemed; nay, which has been) teraction of foreign policy, so far as it may be injurious to 
renewed, from time to time, with the mingled sincerity | those interests, is deemed to be one of the principal objects. 
and forbearance characteristic of the man and the public! which demand the consideration of the present Congress.” 
functionary. ‘There lie before me the three messages ad) Now, sir, these passages, extracted from the highest 
dressed, at successive sessions, to Congress, by President! and most authentic evidence we possess of the opinions of 
Jackson; and, in confirmation of what I have said, I beg| the Chief Magistrate, when fairly considered, in con- 
to be indulged while I read an extract or two from each) nexion, and in reference to his station, contain a broad 
of them: and ample confirmation of the policy of encouraging and 
Message of 8th December, 1829. ‘* We must ever| protecting domestic manufactures. They are strictly con- 
expect selfish legislation in other nations; and are, there-| sistent with the ‘judicious tariff” to which he openly 
fore, compelled to adapt our own to their regulations, in| proclaimed himself decidedly partial in 1824. They assert, 
a manner best calculated to avoid serious injury, and to} unequivocally, the doctrine and the right of protection. 
harmonize the conflicting interests of our agriculture, our| They inculcate a paramount attention to great national 
commerce, and our manufactures.” interests, and an adherence to measures counteractive of 
** The general rule to be applied in graduating the duties) any foreign system injurious to those interests; and they 
upon articles of foreign growth or manufacture, is that! impressively suggest extreme caution in adopting changes, 
which will place our own in fair competition with those of| at the same time that they designate imported articles 
other countries; and the inducements to advance even a| which do not come into competition with any products or 
step beyond this point are controlling in regard to those} fabrics of our own, as the proper ones upon which first to 
articles which are of primary necessity in'time of war.| commence a reduction of the revenue. It is also to be 
When we refiectupon the difficulty and delicacy of this} remembered that any variation in the tariff, within the pur- 
operation, it is important that it should never be attempted) view of the President’s recommendation, was always ac- 
but with the utmost caution. Frequent legislation, in re-| companied with the expectation that a surplus of revenue 
gard to any branch of industry, affecting its value, and by! would be collected. 
which its capital may be transferred to new channels, must} Beyond these just, and wise, and candid principles, it is 
always be productive of hazardous speculation and loss.’’| unnecessary to argue. ‘* Abuses” and ‘injustice,’ no one 
** Looking forward to the period, not far distant, when! can ever sanction or defend upon this floor. It is only 
a sinking fund will no longer be required, the duties on! necessary to designate them, to secure any modifications 
those articles of importation which cannot come in com-| by which they will be effectually arrested and remedied. 
petition with our own productions, are the first that should| Sir, I have deemed it rigidly applicable to the scope of 
engage the attention of Congress in the modification of) my remarks, and merely fair to the executive officer of 
the tariff. Of these, tea and coffee are the most promi-| the nation, to take this rapid review of his recorded senti- 
nent; they enter largely into the consumption of the coun-| ments. ‘They are what the Senator from Tennessee could 
try, and have become articles of necessity to all classes. | not but acknowledge them to be: and they unite him, as I 
A reduction, therefore, of the existing duties will be felt) conceive, in communion with Washington, in favor of our 
asa common benefit; but, like all other legislation con-| policy. 
nected with commerce, to be efficacious and not injurious,; The relation, Mr. President, of the observations which 
it should be gradual and certain.” |I have had the honor to submit to the consideration of the 
Message of 7th December, 1830. ‘*The power to] Senate, to the two resolutions before us, is obvious and 
impose duties on imports originally belonged to the seve-| direct. 
ral States. The right to adjust those daties, with a view} The first resolution—that of the Senator from Kentuc- 
to the encouragement of domestic branches of industry, | ky—presupposes the national debt paid, and proposes to 
is so completely incidental to that power, that itis difficult| reduce the duties on articles imported, as far at least a is 
to suppose the existence of one without the other. The] consistent with the principle and practice of protecting the 
States have delegated their whole authority over imports! great national interests involved in domestic manufactures. 
to the Generali Government, without limitation or restric-| The second resolution—that of the Senator from South 
tion, saving the very inconsiderable reservation relating Carolina—proposes to reduce the revenue to the expenses 
to their inspection laws. ‘his authority having thus en-' of Government, and to abandon, gradually, but certainly, 
trely passed from the States, the right to exercise it, for| the principle and practice of protection. 
the purpose of protection, does not exist in them; and,| The first asserts protection, but is perfectly compatible 
consequently, if it be not possessed by the General Go-| with modifications in detail: the second, in design and 
Vernment, it must be extinct. Our political system would) spirit, repudiates modification wholly, and insists upon en- 
thus present the anomaly of a people stripped of the right) tire relinquishment. It is possible and proper for any 
to foster their own industry, and to counteract the most! one to vote for the adoption of the first, and yet feel at 
fish and distinctive policy which might be adopted by perfect liberty to acquiesce in just and reasonable altera- 








reign nations: This, surely, cannot be the case. ‘This, tions of the policy. It is impossible and improper for any 

. ’ ~? 4 - f t . 

‘ispensable power, thus surrendered by the States, must) one to vote for the second, who is not prepared to lay the 

: within the scope of the authority on the subject ex-! axe to the root, and to demolish the entire edifice of pro- 
. ow p > 


pressly delegated to Congress. Iam well aware that this! tection, to deny the existence or salutary nature of the 
$a subject of so much delicacy, on account of the ex- power, in the federal system, to pronounce a sentence of 
tended interests it involves, as to require that it should be! condemnation and usurpation upon all who have preceded 
touched with the utmost caution; and that, while an aban-! us, and to throw back upon the separate States, as unfit or 
donment of the policy in which it originated—-a policy unworthy of retention, the delegated and important au- 
Coeval with our Government, and pursued through suc-) thority of fostering the industry of the American p« ople. 
cessive administrations—is neither’ to be expected or} Believing, sir, as I do, that, whatever may have been 
Vou. VilL—-Sl 
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the character of its origin, this Government actually ema- 
nates, under the forms of an adopted constitution, fror 
the people of the United States, and is essentially as well 
national as federative: that the powers to levy imposts and 
to. regulate commerce are powers not merely expressly 
granted by the States, but are powers without which the 
Government ought not and cannot exist: that the grant of 
those powers was accompanied with the full knowledge 
that they had been universally, and would be here, made 
the means of protecting domestic produce and manufac- 
tures from the injurious coursés and incursions of other 
countries: that, in fact, such protection was one of the 
moving are of the revolution, of the Union, and of the 
explicit delegation of those powers: and that a policy was 
promptly established in conformity with these views, and 
has unceasingly been pursued. I am unwilling, and, con- 
sistently with my understanding of the senatorial oath, 1 
am unable, to sanction the proposition of the gentleman 
from South Carolina, by which all this is virtually, if not 
directly, repudiated and denied. 

The resolution of the Senator from Kentucky is, per- 
haps, in itself unsatisfactory. Prevented as we are by 
the constitution from originating any revenue bill, I enter. 
tain some doubt as to the propriety of instructing a com- 
mittee to report what we may be ultimately obliged to 
dismiss as out of our competency. On this suggestion, 
however, I shall wait for explanation, giving my approba- 
tion to what is before us, merely asa resolution testing the 
sense of this body on a principle bY which our future le- 
gislation is to be governed. I prefer it, then, sir, fur two 
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upon the labor, the seasons, the market, and tlre good- 
will of a distant country? Has, indeed, the argument come 
to this? Are we required to go back into a worse than 
colonial bondage? to look for the boon of prolonged cx- 
istence to foreign trade only? to confide in rivals or ene- 
mies, nay, on winds and waves, for the necessaries of life? 
Sir, it cannot, it must not be. Imposts and internal taxes 
are essentially different im the objects they are intended 
to reach, and in the rules by which their imposition is di. 
rected. The rule of taxing luxuries vather than the ne- 
cessavies of life, is inflexible in any system for raising 
internal revenue: but, in drawing revenue from objects of 
foreign commerce, the rule is reversed, not for the pur- 
pose of favoring luxuries, but to shield from destruction 
the native necessaries of life. To say that the dutiable 
articles are necessaries of life, presents the strongest pos- 
sible reason for preveming their coming into rvineus com- 
petition with similar articles of our own growth or forma- 
tion. If we cannot do without them, we must cultivate 
or make them for ourselves: and our means of cultivation 
or manufacture must be protected from the undermining 
and desolating effects of intrusive supplies from abroad. 
The honorable Senator from South Carolina admits of 
one exception to his rule of free trade, in favor of articles 
* strictly necessary to national defence.” Should not the 
same breath which characterized the manufactures of 
Europe as necessaries of life have sanctioned another ex- 
ception? Or does he deem the defence of the nation a 
higher purpose than the existence of the people who com- 
pose it? Sir, if our country be worth inhabiting, it can 


reasons: first, because the reduction of the revenue which | abundantly produce, within itself, shielded from exotic 


it proposes to effect, is, at least pro tanto, right and proper: | interference, all that is requisite for the life and comfort 
and, secondly, because it leaves us free to conciliate and| 


concede, upon stricter examination of this complicated 
and multifarious subject, in the details of an adjustment. 
1. The proposed reduction of revenue is pro tanto rigit. 


v 


of man. 1 would disdain it otherwise. 

But while you foster and protect the means of produc- 
ing the necessaries of life, what is the effect of abolishing 
the duties now exacted upon the imported luxuries? Cer- 


Agrecably to the estimates furnished by the head of the! tainly, bring those luxuries within the poor man’s reach, 
Treasury Department, in his annual report to Congress, |if he has them not already: or, if he has them, as is the 
the amount to be raised from imposts for the year 1833) case generally with tea and coffee, to augment his fund by 
is $15,000,000. Supposing, as we reasonably may, that, | which to produce other articles of necessity or comfort, 
at the present rates of duties, the customs for 1833 will} to the extent of the before existing duty. To that extent, 
yield asum similar to the one they are estimated to yield! at least, he is benefited and relieved. 

for 1832, to wit, $26,500,000, there would be an excess,| But we are told, the proposition stops too suddenly 
beyond the amount desired, of $11,500,000. But the/ short, and contemplates, nay, makes unavoidable, a surplus 
amount of reduction to be produced by carrying into ef-| of revenue; and the oppression of drawing money out of 
fect the objects of the resolution, is, according to belief, ithe pockets of the people for nothing, merely to accullu- 
about $8,000,000: leaving then, in fact, a surplus of re-} late it in the treasury, has been glowingly imputed. This 
venue for 1833, not exceeding $3,500,000. Iam aware, |argument, sir, plausible and proper as it may seem, begs 


ir 


sir, that I exclude from this calculation the annual pro-| the whole question at issue. Prove the protection of your 


ceeds of the sales of the public lands, and dividends on} manufactures to be nothing; prove the national inte: 
bank stock; and I do so, upon the suggestions and propo-| of domestic industry to be nothing; ‘prove social indep 
sals made and enforced in the report of the Secretary of| dence, without which political independence is almos 
the Treasury. shadow, to be nothing; prove these nothings, and 
It is advazicing pretty far, in relief of the people from a! you may triumphantly retain in the pockets of the p: 
system of impost duties which they really fee] but Kittie, to] the twenty-five cents a head which we propose to < 
reduce at one blow to the extent of $8,000,000, and to leave to nothing. Sir, these nothings constitute a great equiv 
for further and more cautious reduction only $3,500,000. | lent for which the American people will freely and checr- 
The objections, sir, made to advancing thus fur, upon] fully pay. Pay twenty-five cents each! Ay, pay qua 
the plan of the resolution, do not appear to me sound or|ruple the amount, and feel, as they in reality would 
valid. Why, it is asked, will you diminish your taxes upon| become, tenfold richer by the payment. 
luxuries, and leave the necessaries of life burdened? The} ‘The idea of a surplus is not a novelty; nor sho 
question involves a mistake in fact, applying to two-thirds, spire alarm. It was long since foreseen, as the pr 
perhaps three-fourths, of the objects on which the reduc-| result of any modification of the policy reasonably 
tion of duty willoperate. Tea, coffee, indigo, drugs, and| expected, by the present Chief Magistrate, and he fra 
some others, cannot be classed as luxuries; they ought to] laid before his countrymen a plan for its distributi: 
be considered necessaries. But suppose otherwise: and| my own part, sir, whatever modes of applying it mix 
Jet me ask honorable Senators, what, of all American pro-| adopted, I entertain no fears about a full, an overfi 
duce, is more entitled to legislative protection than a ne-| treasury, while it continues, as now, under the cor 
cessary of life? And what is less entitled to it than a mere | the represcntativ 
luxury? Admitting the allegatic 
of England, or of Europe, are 


ests 


1,] 
tia 


Y } » ° . } 
sofa pradent, saracious, anc 


n that the manufactures] pe opk 4 It would be hable to no misuse or ps 

the} which ordinary revenue is not Hable. — Its appi 
American people, are we to be forever dependent for the} must pass through the same furms; be devised, 
absolute and essential means of subsistence and comfort, | and directed by the same men; and be protected wader 


necessaries of hie to 
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exactly the same responsibilities. I can readily, indeed, 
cenceive that a common treasure, locked up, if you will, 
as resource in sudden emergencies, might operate, as does 
even now the possession of the public lands, to preserve 
the confederacy, when mere patriotism restricts its ener- 
gies and virtues to the narrow sphere ef a State. 

2. But that which principally recommends the original 
resolution to my preference, is the fact of its leaving me 
at liberty to concede any just and reasonable modifications 
or changes in the details of the policy, which may be satis- 
factorily designated. 

I am inflexible, sir, as to nothing but adequate protec- 
tion. ‘The process of attaining that may undergo any 
mutation. Secure thatto the home labor of this country, 
and our opponents shall have, as far as my voice and suf- 
frage oan give it tothem, a ‘‘ carte blanche’? whereon to 
settle any arrangement or adjustment their intelligence 
may suggest. It might have been expected, not unrea- 
sonably, that they who desired change should tender their 
projet; that they would designate noxious particulars, and 
intimate their remedies; that they would invoke the skill 
and assistance of practical and experienced observers on a 
subject with which few of us are familiar; and point with 
precision to such parts of the extensive system as can be 
modified without weakening or endangering the whole 
structure. They have forborn to do this. They demand 
an entire demolition. Free trade is the burden of their 
eloquence; the golden flecce of their adventurous enter- 
prise; the goal short of which they will not pause even to 
breathe. Icannot join their expedition for such object. 
An established policy, coeval, in the language of President 
Jackson, with our Government; believed by an immense 
majority of our people to be constitutional, wise, and ex- 
pedient; may not beabruptly abandoned by Congress, with- 
out a treacherous departure frem duty, ashameless derelic- 
tion of sacred trustand confidence. ‘To expect it, is both 
extravagant and unkind. But show us your scheme: call 
it one of revenue exclusively, if you will: names and epi- 
thets are immaterial: let it accommodate our policy with 
the new fiscal attitude of the nation, and with your wishes; 
and, for one, I will give it the favorable hearing and con- 
sideration to which the purity ef your motives and your 
alleged sufferings certainly entitle it. It is not impossible, 
sir, {though I confess myself a very feeble instructor on 
this vast business) that some rational project may spring 
from sober and analytical inquiry, to reconcile usall. If 
have heard intimated that new regulations in collecting 
the revenue might make the protection to manufactures 
even more effectual than it now is, and yet remove ever 
cause of complaint. Let gentlemen set them forth for 
candid scrutiny. Shall it be by exacting the payment of 
duties in cash? By a system of licenses to auctioneers’ By 

lishing the assessment of duties on minimum values? 
Develop the scheme, and enable us to judge. Do you} 
prefer attaining your purpose by specific reductions of 
duty? On what articles, then? to what extent? by what} 
gradual decrease? All we desire, to enable us to prove} 
our readiness to accommodate this entangling and distract- | 
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Ito abstain from expressing the decided sense and anxious 
sentiments of the patriotic community who sent me here. 

Sir, I have nothing so much and so deeply at heart, as 
the maintenance of the harmony and perpetuity of this 
Union. Whatever may be the contrary and irreconcilable 
appearance of opinions, no danger is to be apprehended, 
and no difference can be contemned, while-the preserva- 
tion of our constitution, and the good of the country, are 
the leading and paramount objects of us all. If there be 
any—certainly there are none upon this floor—who seek 
to distract the peace and dissolve the bonds of our federa- 
tive Government; who would put at hazard, in pursuit of 
temporary projects, or to indulge ambitious aspirants, the 
repose and institutions of the republic; who contemplate 
change and revolution; I beseech such men to extend 
their forecasting vision into the future, and to confront 
posterity. Let them be warned, by anticipating the judg- 
ment of that tribunal. The excitements of the day may 
be gratified: they may delude themselves into the belief 
that they are laboring to vindicate the constitution, or to 
uphold the principles of human liberty; but if they reck- 
lessly involve the American people in the horrors, uncer- 
tainties, and fatal consequences of civil war, and of violent 
disruption, they must be content to receive, as a merited 
reward, an immortality of detestation. Their party and 
paltry pretexts will be forgotten; their refined discrimina- 
tions in theory, and their high-wrought declamation, will 
be forgotten; even their virtuous passions will cease to 
extenuate their offence; and all posterity, struggling in 
vain to recombine the elements, and to rebuild the edifice 
of our great, and glorious, and happy confederacy—amid 
the desolation of perpetual conflicts, and in the darkness 
of sectional bondage—-will doom them to loud, deep, and 
everlasting execration. Let no man, sir, seek elevation 
or renown, at the price of the National Union and tran- 
quillity. He will never find it. Failing, he must rank, 
during life, among the few outcasts whom we have yet 
engendered; and if he achieve his country’s ruin, when 
dead, the burning lava of universal hatred will roll hissing 
over his grave; and, though like ‘‘the aspiring youth who 
fired the Ephesian dome,” he should acquire fame, it will 
be the fame of bitter and boundless abhorrence. 


Tvrspay, Fesrvaryr 28. 
THE TARIFF. 

The Senate having again taken up Mr. Cray’s resolu- 
tion respecting the tariff, 

Mr. DALLAS resumed, and occupied about two hours 
in concluding the remarks he commenced yesterday, 

which are given above entire.) 

Mr. FORSYTH then took the floor, and commenced a 
speech against the resolution. After speaking a short 
time, he yielded to a motion for adjournment; and 

The Senate adjourned. 





Wepwnesnay, Fesrvany 29. 
The bill reported from the Committee on Public Lands, 


ing theme of legislation, is, that generalities may be relin-jauthorizing a reduction of the price of said lands, was 
quished; that an unconditional surrender to the Utopian | taken up, and considered as in Committee of the Whole, 
theory of free trade may not be invoked; and that such, The amendments to strike out the 3d and Sth sections, 
modifications of the existing policy may be chalked out as|and to strike out seventy-five and insert fifty cents as the 
will be useful to our opponents without being destructive | price per acre, were adopted; and, after some remarks by 
to the policy itself. Messrs. BUCKNER, KING, and JOHNSTON, it was or- 
1 lament, Mr. President, having been obliged, in the |dered to be engrossed for a third reading. 
discharge of a supposed duty, to trespass so long upon | 


the indulgent attention of the Senate. 1 would close cheer- | THE TARIFF. 
fully, and forbear, in conformity with my original deter- | The Senate having again proceeded to the special order 


mination, adverting to any topic not directly connected |of the day, being Mr. Cxuay’s resolution, 

with the subject of discussion. One matter, however, has; Mr. FORSYTH concluded his remarks against the res 
been incidentally introduced, and has, in truth, been often 'solution in a speech of two hours; after which, 
vehemently urged upon our reflection, asto which Lmight} Mr. ROBBINS took the floor; and 

be deemed a faithless and unfeeling representative were! The Senate adjourned. 
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Tuaurspar, Marca 1. 
PATENT OFFICE. 


The resolution from the House of Representatives for 
recording patents for useful inventions, was, on motion of 
Mr. SMITH, taken up for consideration. 

Mr. BENTON said the resolution passed the House 
seven or eight weeks ago, and was of an urgent nature. 
Patentees allege great inase on account of the delay and 
difficulty which occur in procuring copies of their patents. 
The papers have not been recorded for forty years; and 
the files must be overlooked, in search of each particular 
paper. The Patent Office, so far from being a charge 
on the Government, had paid into the treasury, over and 
above its expenses, one hundred thousand dollars and 
upwards. 

Mr. RUGGLES asked how many clerks were now in 
the Patent Office, and what were their duties. 

Mr. BENTON could not say how many clerks there 
were, but it was stated by the superintendent that the re- 
cords were forty years behindhand, and could not be 
brought up without the employment of extra clerks. 

Mr. SMITH stated that the number of clerks was small, 
and hardly equal to the performance of the current busi- 
ness of the office, without attending to the arrearages. 

Mr. BENTON read from the National Calendar the 
names of the clerks and their salaries, and made further 
explanations. It was never contemplated, he said, that 
the Patent Office should be a source of revenue; and, at 
present, it was one hundred and three thousand dollars in 
advance to the treasury. 


A report on the subject, from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, was then read. 


The resolution was then read a third time, and passed. 


APPORTIONMENT BILL. 


On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of the bill from the House to apportion 
the representatives among the several States according 
to the fifth census. 


Mr. WEBSTER offered the following amendment to 
the bill: = 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, and insert: 

‘* That, from and after the $d day of March, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-three, the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall be composed of members, elected agreea- 
bly to the following ratio: that is to say, one representa- 
tive for every forty-seven thousand persons in each State, 
computed according to the rule prescribed by the consti- 
tution of the United States, and one additional member 
for each State whose fractional numbers, remaining after 
dividing its whole numbers by forty-seven thousand as 
aforesaid, shall exceed twenty-five thousand persons, the 
said number of representatives in any State not exceeding 
one for every thirty thousand persons; that is to say, with- 
in the State of Maine, eight; within the State of New 
Hampshire, six; within the State of Massachusetts, thir- 
teen; within the State of Rhode Island, two; within the 
State of Connecticut, six; within the State of Vermont, 


six; within the State of New York, forty-one; within the | 
State of New Jersey, seven; within the State of Pennsyl-| 


vania, twenty-nine; within the State of Delaware, two; 


within the State of Maryland, nine; within the State of 


Virginia, twenty-two; within the State of North Carolina, 
fourteen; within the State of South Carolina, ten; within 
the State of Georgia, nine; within the State of Kentucky, 
thirteen; within the State of Tennessee, thirteen; within 
the State of Ohio, twenty; within the State of Indiana, 
seven; within the State of Louisiana, four; within the 


State of Missouri, three; within the State of Alabama, six; | 
within the State of Mississippi, three; and within the State | 


of Illinois, two.” 
Mr. WEBSTER said this was an important and deli- 
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cate question for the Senate to act upon; for it respected 
the disposition of political power among the States of the 
Union. It settled the number of representatives from 
each State, and the number of electors of President and 
Vice President to be assigned to each State. Under our 
system of Government, this was always a delicate ques- 
tion, and to the Senate it presented peculiar difficulties, 
since it affected States which were here all equally repre- 
sented. Though it might seem simple to assign members 
according to numbers, yet, in this case, it was attended 
with some embarrassment. The ratio assumed by the bill, 
as it now stands, is forty-seven thousand seven hundred— 
giving, when applied to the population of the States, two 
hundred and forty members to the House of Representa- 
tives, and leaving fractions considerably large. The ad- 
ditional seven hundred produced no relative effect what- 
ever. It neither augmented nor diminished the number 
of the House of Representatives, nor affected the number 
Forty-seven thou- 
jsand gives the same number, and from the same States 
with forty-seven thousand seven hundred. The only ef- 
fect of the seven hundred was to diminish the apparent 
amount of unrepresented fractions. He had come to the 
conclusion that the bill, in its present form, was liable to 
invincible constitutional obligations; but, before he consi- 
dered them, he would draw the attention of the Senate to 
the inequality of the bill, since it was impossible that any 
individual should have a representative: perfect equality 
of representation was unattainable; but it was the object 
of Congress to attain to the nearest possible degree of 
equality. In this matter, equality was justice. This bill, 
assuming 47,700 as a ratio, leaves large fractions in the 
small States; it leaves large fractions in contiguous States. 
The three Southwestern States, Louisiana, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, had very large fractions; New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, and Vermont had each a large fraction; 
New Jersey had a very large fraction. A little com- 
| parison will show how unequal the bill is as to these 
| States. Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, and 
New Jersey had 51,180 persons for each represen- 
tative, while New York had a representative to 47,800 
inhabitants; New York and Pennsylvania had fractions 
amounting together to only seventeen thousand. Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire, with ten members of Con- 
gress, had fractions of seventy-three thousand. A cor- 
rected return from the southern district of New York 
gives to that State five thousand more inhabitants, which 
diminishes the disparity referred to, proftanto. Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, New Hampshire, and New Jersey had 
fractions amounting, in the aggregate, to 144,168. Ano- 
ther illustration of the unequal operation of the bill was 
this. New York had two members more than New Eng- 
land with a population less by forty thousand than that of 
New England. Six States, with 110 members, hada fraction 
of only forty thousand. To those, if you add North Ca- 
rolina, you have seven States, with a majority of the whole 
number of members, and a fraction of only 53,000. Ver- 
mont alone had a fraction of forty thousand; New England 
had a fraction of 120 or 130,000. New Jersey and Ver- 
|mont, with eleven members of Congress, had a fraction of 
75,000, which was more than the whole unrepresented 
population of those States whose members constitutc a 
|majority of Congress. New England had forty thousand 
more inhabitants than New York, and New York had two 
|more representatives than New England. The bill also 
threw large fractions upon new States—upon Alabama, 
| Mississippi, and Louisiana; which States, before the next 
|census, will be vastly increased in population. In many 
| other statements and views Mr. W. illustrated the inequa- 
lity of the bill. Henext called the attention of the Senate 
to the means of remedying this inequality. A just and 
practicable remedy was to allow representatives for large 
|fractions. The constitution prescribed that the represet 
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tatives should be apportioned among the several States 3 s ac-| defy any ‘baile: to ) find j in the reje meted bill what General 
cording to their population, meaning as near as may be.| W ashington said he could not find--the principle en which 
That there should be a precise distribution, was impos-| the bill was drawn; for it was not there expressed. The 
sible; but it should be as nearly precise as may be. | number assumed in that bill was probably obtained by di- 
There was no greater inequality in allowing something| viding the whole representative number by thirty thou- 
more, than in allowing something less than a number w hich| sand, which dividend was then apportioned among the 
an accurate apportionment would require. We move to) | several States. General Washington’s objection went to 
seek the greatest attainable degree of equality. It had| this extent, and not further, that the bill seemed to apply 
occurred to him that, throwing aside seven hundred as| no uniform principle to all the States, for he could find no 
immaterial to the effect of the ratio, and allowing a repre-| division which would mark out the same results. 
sentative for fractions exceeding a moiety of the ratio, | then, was the amendment unconstitutional? The consti- 
would produce greater equality, and do more justice tution looked to a division as equal as possible, and he be- 
than any other practicable mode. The present bill gives) lieved that the proposition was strictly conformable to the 
240 members. The ratio of 47,000 would also give 240) constitutional requirement. He would now make some 
members, while each State will send the same number to} suggestions which would satisfy the Senate that the bill, in 
which 47,700 would entitle it. There are fifteen States|its present form, was unconstitutional. It 
whose fractions exceed a moiety of the ratio. The amend- 


How, 


was a mere 
eee question. The constitution says that ** re- 
ment fixes the fraction to be represented at 25,000: of these | presentatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among 


are fifteen States, whose fractions amount to 25,000. lthe several States according to their respective numbers.” 
These are distributed throughout the United States with| These two hundred and forty members were not appor- 
a respectable degree of equality. There are three in the| tioned according to the respective numbers of the States. 
East: Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Vermont. Four| The members from each State should have the same pro- 
in the middle States: New York, Pennsylvania, New Jer-| portion to the whole number of members, as the popula- 
sey, and Delaware. Four in the South: Maryland, Vir-|tion of the State bears to the population of the United 
ginia, North and South Carolina. ‘Twointhe West: Ohio|States. ‘The whole representative population of the Unit- 
and Missouri; and two in the Southwest, Alabama andjed States was 11,925,483. The bill proposes two hun- 
Louisiana. It leaves unrepresented no fraction greaterthan | dred and forty members. Let us apply the rule to the 
16,000, except that of Maine, which is 23,000. It is not} bill: as the whole population of the United States is to two 
fair to consider that as a large fraction which falls short of} hundred and forty members, so should the population of 
a moiety of the ratio. The recommendation of the amend-| New York be to her forty members. But, according to 
ment was, that the time would come, by the natural ope- | this proportion, New Y ork would be entitled to but thir- 
ration of events, when the old States must consent to part|ty-eight members. It is evident that what New York 
with a considerable portion of their present representa-| gains, other States must lose. Suppose, instead of two 
tion. He confessed that he thought it an object not at) hundred and forty members, it was a tax of 240,000 dol- 
present to anticipate this state of things, by depriving any liars, to be assessed upon the several States; would you put 
old State of a positive degree of power. He would pro-|forty thousand dollars on New York, when her fair pro- 
pose the reduction of the present number until it became | portion was only thirty-eight thousand? 

necessary. Between the number 240 and the number| Mr. W., after some further observations, touching the 
255, as the number of the members of the House of Re-| unequal operation and the unconstitutional charac ter of 
presentatives, there was no difference in principle. He/|the bill, moved that it lie on the table. At the same time 
had heard many say that the principle of his amendment|he gave notice that he should call it up on Monday next, 
was just, but that it was liable to some constitutional ob-|even at the risk of breaking in upon another important 
jections, which had their origin in the message of General \dek bate. Several State Legislatures, now in session, were 
Washington, returning the first apportionment bill, in| wai ting: for the bill. 

1792. Mr. W. had come to the conclusion that the pri in-} The ‘ll was laid on the table. 

ciple was constitutional, if the bill, in its whole frame, was 
constitutional, The bill of 1792 was rejected, because, 

instead of apportioning the representatives among the se- | ieee A ay. 
veral States according to a ratio, it assumed a certain} rHE TARIFF. 

number of representatives, and distributed them among| The Senate then again proceeded to the consideration 
the several States, assigning to each State its number of|of Mr. Cray’s resolution, together with the amendment 
representatives, without laying down the rule. Mr. W. | proposed thereto by Mr. Haywr. 

here read the passage, which objected to the bill, that} Mr. ROBBINS, of Rhode Island, rose, and addressed the 
there was no one number, on division, which would yield | Senate as follows: 

the number of members in this bill, and that it allotted to| The question before us, as I take it, is one of expe diency. 

cight of the States more thaa one representative for every fs it expedient to give to the industry of the count 3 the 
thirty thousand, contrary to an express provision of the market of the country, by means of protecting duties, in 
constitation. There was a strong disposition on the part} | pref ‘rence to leaving that market open to ver equal com- 
of Congress at that time to increase the number of the | petition of foreign industry without restrictic 

House of Representatives. None of the objections urged! I know it has been urged here, and muc . insisted on 
in the message apply to this amendment. It gives to no|elsewhe re, that the expediency is not the only question; 
State a number of representatives exceeding one for each |that a prior and paramount question is, has Congress the 
thirty thousand. The objection, that there is no one divi-| power, the constitutional power, to do this? 

sion which will yield the number of members proposed, It is not denied that Congress has claimed and exercised 
does not now touch the amendment. General Washing 
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-| this power, from the commencement of the Gover nt 
ton did not mean such a division as would divide the re-|to t! lis hour; that it is now in practical operation at 
presentative numbers of each State without having any | never, till since 1828, has it been seriously, if at all, ques- 
remainder. His objection, he understood, went to es tione i, by any party, at any time. 
act that tl . c l hh le all tl The are two or three flectio s. which of duly weiwh. 
fi iat there was no equal ratio applicable to 1e lere are two or three reflections, wh f duly weigh 
States. Ifthe bill had said there should be one member |ed, I should think would satisfy every re fh cting mind that 
for eve ry forty thousand, and one for every fraction of|Congress, in exercising this power, has not usurped un- 

> i 
25,000, it would have had a ratio which, though complex, | delegated power. 
was equal in its operation upon all the States. He would If the power of taxation, ad btu ount, be in 
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Congress, 


the exercise of that power must be discretion-| quential of a scheme of national policy, must be, itis diffi- 
ary with Congress; and whether, in any giveninstance, it} cult to say enough for demonstration, without saying too 
shall be exercised, or to what extent it shall be exercised, |} much for patient attention. [I will endeavor, however, to 
must always be a question of expediency, and never canjdo the one, and to avoid, if possible, doing the other. Per- 
be a question of constitutional right. Now, the power of| mit me to premise a few remarks. 
taxation is expressly given to Congress, and given without} We have a great country, possessing great natural re- 
limitation as to the amount of revenue to be raised by it. | sources yet to be developed, and a people, of all others, the 
That amount is left to the discretion of Congress. best fitted to develop them—a nation of freemen, animated 
_ Again: The regulation of commerce with foreign nations | with the spirit, and possessing all the energies of freedom; 
is expressly given to Congress, and given without restric-| remarkable for their intelligence, their activity, and their 
tion. Now, a tariff of duties on imports is strictly and/ enterprise; sagacious, inventive, and fertile in resource; 
literally a regulation of commerce with foreign nations; | prompt and bold in adventure; ardent and indefatigable 
and whether that tariff shall be higher, or lower, or what} in pursuit. They are a hive without drones; all are active, 
it shall be, must be a question of expediency, and cannot|all on the wing, every where, and ransacking every field 
bea question of constitutional right. that promises profit; inacountry, too, where no mortmain, 
Besides, this power, as has been well stated, and ably|no perpetuities, prevent alienation and check circulation; 
argued by the honorable gentleman from Tennessee,* is} where the accumulations of one generation are broken 
essential to national sovereignty; and to deny it to our Go- | down in the next by distribution; where every new gene- 
vernment, W ould be, so far, to lay our country prostrate at | ration is made up of individuals thrown upon their own re- 
the feet of every other sovereignty in the world.” If all sources to make their way in the world for themselves; 
other sovereignties could wield this power against us, (as, | where there is no passport to distinction but eminent merit, 
undoubtedly, they can, and do, ) and we could not wield it|and where that is an infallible passport; where the first 


against them in self-defence but the supposition is intole- 
rable, and I will not carry out the idea, and depict the con- 
sequences. 

For what American, justly proud of his nation, could 
brook, for a moment, the idea of a crippled and subordinate 
sovereignty, that could not meet any other and every other 
national sovereignty, with power against power, with pre- 
rogative against prerogative, as an equal’ National sove- 
reignties, whatever may be the form of the National Govern- 
ment, have all the same attributes; otherwise, they would 
not be equal and independent sovereignties. God forbid 
that this Government should ever admit the idea, or act 
upon the idea, of being an inferior, and, therefore, a de- 
graded sovereignty! If, then, you admit (and who will 
deny it?) that our Government may exert this power against 
other Governments, to vindicate our equal and just rights, 
you give up the whole controversy; for then you admit the 
existence of the power in the Government. The power 
being admitted, its exercise, in all cases, must be regu- 
lated by the discretion of Congress. 

How, then, I ask, can it be contended that, in exercis- 
ing this power, Congress has usurped undelegated power? 

if, instead of saying this, you vary your langaye, and 
say that Congress, in fixing a tariff of duties on imports, 
with a view to protection, has abused discretionary power, 
it brings the inquiry precisely to what I stated it to be—an 
inquiry as to the expediency of the protecting policy. 

And let it be recollected that the question is not, whether 
a new policy, and hitherto unknown to the Government, 
shall now be adopted; but whether a policy, coeval with 
the Government itself, which has now been pursued for 
forty years and upwards, and with a gradually increasing 
ensity; which is now in the full tide of experiment; with 
which interests, almost too vast to be calculated, and hard- 
ly to be conceived, have grown up and are interwoven, 
and on which they are dependent--the question now is, 
ther this policy shall be continued, or shall be aban- 
Though this is really the question; though these 
tions carry with them an imposing weight towards 

question; yet Lam not willing to rest it, and 
uve be decided on these considerations: for I am 
hat the policy is the true policy of this country; 
and that, if it had never been adopted, it ought now to be 
adopted; that we are invited to. it by other considerations, 
that are irresistible. 

With your indulgence I will attempt, as briefly as I can, 
tolay before you the grounds of that conviction. ‘Ina mul- 
tifarious and extremely complicated question, as one in- 
volving effects immediate and remote, direct and conse- 
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abilities and the highest virtues connected, whatever niay 
be their birth, vindicate their way to the first places in so- 
ciety—to the highest honors of the nation. 

Now, what are those natural resources to be developed 
by this people, so fitted to develop them? They are many; 
a few only of the more prominent need now be indicat- 
ed. There is the capital in our domain and its fertility; 
in its mineral treasures, not yet fully explored, but show- 
ing themselves in parts all over our country, and boundless 
in extent; its means of artificial power, by water and by 
steam, also boundless, and every where diffused; a domain 
more immense and more valuable than ever was possessed 
before by any other people; a domain that combines the 
elements of a world within itself; and when it shall be fill- 
ed up with its happy millions, when all its faculties shall 
be unfolded, will rival Europe, will not be less in num- 
bers, and will be far superior in conditicn. If our ener- 
gies are directed by our true policy, the rising generation 
will not all have passed away before these things come. 
The infant born to-day may live to see that. Add to all 
this, our physical resource in the labor of our great and 
growing population, sided by their peerless mental ener- 
gies. Labor--here liesthe source of all wealth; this is the 
mine of all mines to work for its production, for its issues 
are unceasing and inexhaustible. ‘Io open and fully to 
develop this resource is to strike upon the fountain of na- 
tional wealth; to open the spring-head of, and to realize, 
the fabled Pactolus, whose copious and unfailing stream 
was a stream of gola. Nothing, nothing is so omnipotent 
in producing national wealth as the labor of a nation profita- 
bly directed and fully deveioped. 

We shall all agree, I suppose, that it would be benefi- 
cialto the country to have all her resources fully develpcd; 
that the policy which would have this effect is her true 
policy; that, if it be the only policy that could have this ef- 
fect, it would be unwise not to adopt it; and that, if the 
| protecting be that very policy, it ought to be continued. 

What, then, is the natural and necessary operation of the 
| protecting policy ’—-I mean if it be effectively followed out 
| according to its principle, and to the extent of its principle. 

Its primary effect is to give to the country, in time, and 
j rapidly, too, a body of manufactures equal to the supply of 
| the demand for all the wants of all the country; and bey ond, 
for exportation to other countries, to an indefinite but very 
great amount. Already, though we are but in the infancy 
of this policy, our export of manufactures stands next in 
importance to the export of tobacco, and that is next in 
importance to cotton: cotton stands first. The exports of 
manufactures, proceeding as they have hitherto proceeded, 
will soon exceed in value that of tobacco. Perhaps it will 
not soon rival in value the export of cotton; but if the 
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policy be not arrested, the day is coming when it will not 
only rival, but surpass in value, the export of cotton, and 
stand at the head of our export commerce. Let not this 
idea be thought extravagant. Look at the export com- 
merce of England; vast as that is, nine-tenths of it is made 
up of their manufactures, acquired by this very policy. 

Will it be pretended that we could have this body of 
manufactures without this policy? Pray, reflect fora mo- 
ment, that, when the late war and double duties secured 
to the industry of the country the market of the country 
for the supply of manufactures, they sprung up on all sides, 
as it were, by enchantment. But when the warand double 
duties terminated, they went down at once, and would 
have gone down forever, but forthe tariff of 1816; illustrat- 
ing the prodigious effect of complete protection, and the 
prodigious difference between that and protection that is 
incomplete, and only judicious, as it is called; and illustrat- 
ing, too, the necessity of protection to give birth to manu- 
factures. Ina country without manufactures, what man, 
in the present state of the world, would embark and 
hazard his fortune in the undertaking to begin them, against 
the equal competition of other countries, possessing every 
advantage over him, and ready, and willing, and: interest- 
ed, tocrush the attempt? It would be folly to think of 
it, for it would be inevitable ruin. In what instance, in 
modern and recent times, I would ask, has any nation ever 
acquired manufacturing riches withouta protecting policy? 
Why, the thing is impossible; in the nature of things, it 
cannot be. Since 1816, our manufactures have increased 
as the subsequent tariffs have increased the degree of pro- 
tection; and now they are advancing with rapid strides. 
We have these manufacturing riches, then, by means of 
this policy; and without it we cannot have them. 

Now, consider that, by acquiring these manufactures, 
we have acquired a new and almost boundless field for the 
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all it may be hereafter; a market not confined to the sea- 
board, and a few ports, but diffused all over our country, 
wherever there isa waterfall, wherever there is a bed of 
coal, wherever coal may be water-borne; a market that, 
with the facilities of intercommunication which the country 
may have, and ought to have, will be brought, as it were, 
to every man’s door. If you doubt the magnitude of this 
market, do but refiect upon the demand they create upon 
your agriculture, your crops, your flocks, your mines, and 
other agricultural treasures, for furnishing the raw mate- 
rial of their fabrics; and then for the supply of the wants of 
the whole manufacturing population; not stinted in their 
consumption of the necessaries of life, because not stinted 
in their means to afford them; and you will doubt no 
longer. I should hope the honorable gentleman from Geor- 
gia would no longer doubt. Wherever manufactures are 
planted, they change the face of nature and the condition 
of the whole surrounding country, and by means of the 
market they create. 

Ask the agriculturists within the sphere of those mar- 
kets to give up this policy—you might as well ask them 
to give up their freeholds; you might tear them from the 
one as easily as the other; and those of us who represent 
them here, be assured, are far behind them in zeal for its 
continuance. Why is it, that, as manufactures have mul- 
tiplied, and extended themselves, this policy has gained 
friends, and particularly with the agricultural population? 
It is because they have been made to feel its benefits; it 
has made proselytes by conferring benefits. They sce 
these manufactures putting every thing in motion around 
them, evoking and evolving all the dormant energies of 
place and society; the old and the young, females as well 
as males, all employed; it is one scene of universal acti- 
vity. With the dawn of the sun the busy scene begins, 
nor is the sun more constant in his course, nor more re- 


profitable employment of capital, made profitable to the | gular in his return to it, than they in and to theirs; con- 


owner by employing the labor of the country, in giving a 
new value to the products of the country. Why is com- 
merce beneficial to the country? and why is it protected at 
such an immense expense as itis? It creates nothing; it only 
exchanges what has been created. It is beneficial, because 
and only because, it gives profitable employment to capital, 
and because that employment gives employment to the 
labor of the country. Now, whatever the relative profits 
in capital maybe in these two employments, (which must 
depend on times and circumstances, ) itis certain that, in the 
employment of labor, the capital in manufactures, in propor- 
tion to the amount, far outstrips the capital in commerce. 

Now, can the diiferent fields of business for the profit- 
uble employment of capital and labor be too much multi- 
pled in a country, for the good and prosperity of the 
country? Is it not for the good of the country that all its 
growing capital should be profitably employed in the busi- 
ness of the country, and should have the means of pro- 
fitable employment? And is not the acquisition of every 
such new field, to the extent of that field, a gain to the 
country ? 

Consider, again, the demand which these manufactures 
make for the labor of the country; and the effect of that 
labor in improving the condition of the laboring classes, 
and in producing and augmenting the national wealth. 
Are the laboring classes of this nation few in numbers? 
In numbers, they far exceed all other classes put together. 
is it no recommendation of this policy that it makes them 
appy, while they make their country rich? 

This policy, then, will give us these manufactures as its 
primary effect. Now, what will be the effect of this effect— 
the effect, Imean, of manufactures? In the first place, it 
will be to create a market for our agriculture, and that 
secured to our agriculture by the same policy—a market, 
the magnitude and effect of which thuse who have not 
reflected upon the subject can have no adequate idea; a 
market suflicient for all our agriculture as it now is, and 


| tented, animated, and happy, their gains make their labors 
light, and the whole surrounding country rings with joy. 
|For much of our agriculture it makes the only market it 
can have; for all that produce, for instance, that must be 
consumed at or near the place of its growth. For all that 
which admits of transportation and exportation, this poli- 
cy, young as it is, has already made this country a greater 
jand better market than all the world beside, except for 
ithe articles of tobacco and cotton. For cotton it affords 
'a better market than any other country in the world, ex- 
icept England; it affords a better market than England did 
\fifteen years ago; and in fifteen years hence it will afford 
la better market than England now docs. So Jate as 1819, 
}our whole export of cotton was but 87,000,000 lbs. The 
| consumption by our manufactures now is 78,000,009 lbs. 
| This country, by means of this policy, is rapidly making 
|for itself, and within itself, a market equal to that of all 
|Europe. I mean, however, if it be aided by making and 
completing the facilities of intercommunication of which 








the country is susceptible. The great evil of our situation 
jarises from what is its great advantage—the immensity of 
our domain, and our dispersion over it. These improve- 
;ments would remove this evil, and leave this advant 


junmixed. Then, with all the advantages of our exp 
jed domain, we should have united all the advai 
|condensationand neighborhood. But, with« 

{we cannot have these manufactures; and without t 





inufactures, we cannot have this market; and without this 
jmarket, we cannot have these fac.lities; or, if we could 
jhave them, they would be no object. ‘The stock inthem 
jwould be unprofitable; it would make no dividends; it 
| would be a dead capital. The cause of this policy ly 
and the cause of these improvements, is one and the same 
cause; they stand or they fall together. Lut the West is 
told that it js a delusion on their part to believe this; that 


|this policy is not necessary to these improvements; and 


i 


that they may have the improvements without the pol.cy; 
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and told this by the foes of both. Why not tell them they 
may have life without blood, and its circulation? The one 
is just as feasible as the other, and just as probable. 

Of all the strange ideas thrown out in this debate, the 

most strange, according to m my apprehension of the fact, 
was the supposed tendency of this policy to diminish our 
commerce, and particularly the foreign. The honorable 
gentleman from Tennessee, while he lamented, or affect- 
ed to lament, the decline of our foreign commerce, ad- 
mitted the great increase of the revenue paid by that 
commerce, and built upon that very fact his plan for its 
permanent reduction. If our foreign commerce is really 
dying of a consumption by this policy, why, the revenue 
will die with it, and we may dispense with our fears of hav- 
ing too much, and change them to fears of having too little. 
This policy, if foreign commerce is perishing by its wi- 
thering blast, will dry up that source of revenue, and leave 
us to look to other sources for its supply. But the truth 
is, that it does not diminish our foreign commerce; the 
truth is, it augments that commerce; the truth is, that this 
policy tends, beyond all other means that ever were de- 
vised by the wit of man, to augment that commerce. The 
effect is not immediate] y so visible in the tonnage em- 
ployed (though the effect is ultimately oe great) as in 
the increased value of that commerce. Chis policy, in 
the first place, by creating picasiieaan creates a de- 
mand and a commerce for the foreign supply of materials 
necessary to their fabrics, infinitely greater than the com- 
merce it displaces and supersedes. This policy, in the | 
next place, by increasing the ability of the country to| 
consume, in the same proportion, increases the foreign | 
demand for all the supplies that foreign countries 1 nust | 
furnish: for consumption is always regulated by income. 
I pray gentlemen to look at the effect of this policy on the | 
foreign commerce of England, and examine the tables of} 
that commerce. Vast as that is, you will see tliat nine- 
tenths of it is the fruit of this policy—of this policy, tho-| 
roughly followed’ out and steadily pursued; and, t! sereby 
the ability to consume, it has increased the | 
consumption in the same ratio. No nation can compare 
with that in 
pense. ‘To show the operation of this policy upon fore’ ign | 
commerce, take s single fact upon a small scale, and, ex | 
pede, estimate the Hercules; estimate the gigantic effects 
to be produced by the whole system. ‘The county of 
Worcester is an interior county in the State of Massachu- | 
setts. There they have begun, among other manufac- 
tures, the manufacture of woollens. Those establish-| 
ments are yet small, though somewhat numerous; they are | 
thirty-five in number. Now, what demand do they al- |j 
ready create, which is to be supplied by foreign com- 
merce?—to be supplied annually, and which otherwise 
would not exist? 


Indigo, 

Madder, 
Dye woods, 
Olive oil, 
Sweet oil, in bottles, 


Hard soap, - 


increasing 


52,112 pounds, at ¢ 

56,600 do. 
50U tons, 

55,706 gallons, 


175,000 pounds, 


rn 


1s | 


required to be employed in foreig 
single manu factory, in one county, 
ran would be re quired to impo rt all the wollte ns 
r imported from England in any one year; yet 
this policy is to diminish our foreign com- 
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* The tonnage appears less in proportion to the 
count of the great improvement of late in the 
A very imtethgent merchant, and well 
subject, states that, by that improvement, 
or quite fifty per cent, more of cotton, for instar 
they did antecedeatly to that improvement. 


commeree, on ac- 
structure of merchant 
vessels, eequaiited with the 
some vessels carry searly | 
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lthese manufactures create more demand and a 
|market for the article of lumber, with which our country 
iso abounds, than all the West Indies, and all other for 
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merce, when, in truth, there is no calculating, hardly no 
conceiving, the extent to which it will enlarge it. Itis 
true, our foreign tonnage is somewhat less than it was 
years ago, when it was made large by the then extraor- 
dinary state of the world, and when we had in our hands 
the commerce of other nations. With the final period to 
that state of things, when these nations resumed their 
commerce, our foreign tonnage suddenly fell off, and re- 
duced itself to what was permitted to it by the general 
competition: it was much reduced. But, from that period 
to the present, it has been progressively increasing, and 
is now rapidly increasing. Though that tonnage be some- 
what less than it was at the time, and for the cause just 
mentioned, yet our commerce is vastly greater than it 
was then, or ever has been, as is evinced by the revenue 
it pays: it has been made thus greater by this very policy. 

But the effect of this policy on foreign commerce, vast 
as it is, is nothing; it is the rivulet to the flowing tides of 
the ocean, compared to its effect on the domestic com- 
merce. This, the domestic commerce, it may be said li- 
terally to create; for it enlarges it to a magnitude by the 
side of which the foreign dwindles into comparative insig- 
nificance. In England, the estimate of Adam Smith made 
the home trade to the foreign as fifteen to one; both have 
grown since, astonishingly—the home the most, and both 
by this policy. The honorable gentleman from Tennes- 
see admits that the coasting tonnage is increased, and well 
he may, for it has doubled within a few years; but surely 
that gentleman need not be informed that the coasting ton- 
nage “employ ed is no criterion even of the coasting com- 
merce: for the cargoes have increased in value much faster 
than the tonnage hasincreasedin amount. The coasting ves- 
sel that transported lumber and other gross products, now 
transports cotton. The two hundred thousand bales, re- 
|quired by our manufactures, is of more value than the 
whole of the coasting commerce was, or would be, with- 
out them. Then reflect upon the value of the returns to 
| the coasting trade from that very cotton, in cotton fabrics, 
to a fourfold amount of the cotton itself, and you see, at 
once, that the growing amount of the tonnage employed 
is no criterion of the growing amount of the coasting com- 
merce. But the coasting commerce itself, though some 
icriterion, is no measure of the total amount of the domes- 
commerce. The separate internal trade, by internal 
is to be added, vastly exceeding the 
amount of the coasting. Here I beg leave to recur, again, 
to the woollen manufacture of Worcester county, now, for 
the illustration of the effect of this policy on the domestic, 
as 1 then did for its effect on the foreign trade. ‘There 
is re —— for the supply of that manufacture, annually, 

530, te pounds of wool, 
52,112 pounds cotton, for warp of satinets, 
seaned pounds pot and pearl ashes, 
21,300 pounds pastel and woad, 
75,517 pounds alum, copperas, blue vitriol, and other 
chemicals, 
61,595 pounds glue and pates, 
3,176 barrels of soft Soup, 
/11,700,000 teasels for napping cloth, 
454 barrels of lime and bran, 
10,323 cords of wood, for fuel, 
"O75 tons of mineral coal, 
Leather for belts and repairs, 
worth. 

Let it be noted that, in this table is omitted the lumber 
and other materials employed in the factory buildings, and 
in their machinery. And here it may be remarked that 
better 


5,191 dollars 


on 
markets of the world, put together. 
These manufactures, then, which some gentlemen look 


upon with so evil an eye, are necessary to these grand re- 
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sults: they are the cause of them—the causa sine gua non. |by ourselves. For what is that argument? It is the su- 


We see that, valuable as they are in themselves, as an/perior perfection and cheapness of English manufactures, 
end, they are still more valuable as means to other ends—| which are the results, the necessary results, of this very 
as the means of giving a spring and impulse to agriculture, | policy; and which would take place here, just as they 
beyond any other and all other possible means; and as the | have taken place there. And this policy promises greater 
means of extending the sphere and augmenting the value | and better things for us than it has done even for England; 
of our commerce, both foreign and domestic, beyond any| for we undertake it with greater advantages. Besides 


other and all other possible means.. These manufactures) 
are, indeed, the grand purchase, the compound lever, by 
which all the great interests of the country are to be raised 
from their dormant state, so far as they are dormant, in 
the manner I have endeavored to point out, and to a 
height, but far beyond the height which I have been 
able to portray or illustrate. Archimedes said, give me 
ground to stand on, and with the lever I can lift the earth 
from its sphere. Manufactures have a force seemingly 
as infinite; and here we have not to suppose means impos- 
sible in ther nature for its exertion; we have them at com- 
mand; we have them in this policy. If any one think 
these ideas extravagant, let him consider what manufac- 
tures have done for England, acquired solely by this po- 
licy—what wealth she has derived from them—what power 
from that wealth—and say, if these ideas are extravagant. 
If all the mines of all the precious metals, of all the dia- 
monds, and all the precious stones, dispersed all over the 
world, were combined, and planted in the soil of Great 
Britain, they would be nothing for wealth—nothing, com- 
pared to the mine of wealth she has found in this policy. 
Look at that prodigy of all prodigies on earth—the mass 
of British capital, accumulated as it has been by this po- 
licy. It bafiles every effort of the imagination to embrace 
its magnitude. It fills all the channels of her industry, 
diversified and multiplied as they are, to overflowing. It 
employs more than twenty-four thousand trading vessels, 
exporting and importing more than two and a half mil- 
lions of tons of merchandise annually; and the merchan- 
dise exported of the highest value, and nine-tenths of it 
the fabrics of her own industry. It employs all thé esta- 
blishments by which those fabrics are produced. It sup- 
plies all the demands of her agriculture, and that on a! 
more improved scale than ever before existed. It sup- 
plies all the demands of the internal trade to fifteen times 
ihe amount of the external. It supplies the capital of 
every object of internal improvement--her one hundred 


others, we have the raw material for manufactures, in 
greater abundance, beyond all comparison; we have the 
means of artificial power, in greater abundance, beyond 
all comparison; but our greatest advantage isin the bound- 
less extent of the home market which we may build u 
for ourselves, and which will be a world within itself, 
Not to mention that we start with all their inventions and 
improvements—‘* Venimus ad summum fortune,” to enter 
on the same career. And, as to the circumstances on 
which Adam Smith lays so much stress, and in which he is 
echoed by Mr. Gallatin, in his free trade report, namely, 
the freedom of their institutions, the enterprise of their 
people, and the security of their property, surely no 
American, whatever a foreigner may do, will admit his 
country to be inferior to England in these respects. 

I have said that the value of this policy depended upon 
its being followed out according to its principle, and to 
the extent of its principle; and I will now add, upon its 
being steadily pursued. 

No State ever became great by its policy, but bya 
steady and persevering pursuit of that policy; and wonder- 
ful is the efficacy of such steadiness and perseverance. 
I beg leave to refer to a few instances. 

Great Britain owes her astonishing opulence and power 
to this steadiness of pursuit. It is now about two hundred 
years since she began in earnest the policy of securing to 
her own industry the monopoly of her own markets; and 
never for a moment has she relaxed in the least from the 
pursuit of that policy. It involved her in one war; but no 
force without, no complaint, no clamors within, ever in- 
duced on her part any, the least wavering, in the pur- 
suit. The astonishing results, I have just now given. 
Other nations have not profited equally by the policy, only 
because they have failed of equal steadiness in the pur- 
suit. With them, the policy has been fluctuating; some- 
times pursued, and sometimes abandoned, and sometimes 
relaxed into a *‘ judicious tariff.” It is hence that they 


and thirty-eight thousand miles of turnpike road--her| have been thrown so much in the rear of Great Britain. 
three thousand miles of canals—her securities for every! But their eyes are now opened; the scales have fallen from 
anchorage on eighteen hundred miles of coast-her rail-| them; they are wide awake to the importance of this policy; 
roads, and every other object and every other project of} and Great Britain can no longer delude them with the fine 


internal improvement. It supplies her Government with} 
a loan of more than eight hundred millions sterling; and| 
foreign Governments with a loan of more than two hun- 
dred millions sterling. Still, it is not exhausted, and 
scems inexhaustible. ‘The surplus remaining, and idle, is} 
sufficient and ready to supply the demands of the whole 








theory of her Adam Smith, which she recommends to 
them, but repudiates for herself. 

Again: Ancient Rome was once an inconsiderable vil- 
lage, on the banks of the Tiber. That village reared 
itself into a vast empire, embracing the fairest portions of 
the habitable globe; extending, on one line, (as the poet 


world, provided the security be not doubted. The re-| expresses it) 


presentation of it by my honorable friend from Ohio, so 
startling at the moment, was within the letter of the truth: 
it is capital that would buy a continent. 


h 






up against the pressure of a world, and to set that world 
t 


tdefiance? Her power was founded in her riches, and 
her riches were derived from this policy. Can there be 


any doubt of this? What but this policy has given her|of pursuit. 


manufactures? What has made her agriculture what 


t is, but the market which these manufactures have} 
created for it? What. has made her commerce, external} 
1 


} 


und internal, what it is, but these manufactures, which 
make nine-tenths of its value? But the very success of 
the experiment of this policy, as made by England, is now 
turned as an argument against the experiment being made 
Vou. ViIL—32 





% A Gadibus usque 
** Auroram et Gangen:” 


‘from Cadiz to Aurora and the Ganges;” on the other, 


What but this capital, acquired by this policy, could) from the burning desert of Lybia to the Danube and the 
ave sustained her as she sustained herself, in the wars be-| Rhine—an empire of which all present France was but a 
gun the last century, and continued into this?’ What but! province, and Great Britain but an appendage of that pro- 
this capital, so acquired, could have enabled her to bear | 


vince. In Europe, in Asia, in Africa, she saw her eagles, 
like the delegates of her Jove, bear her thunders in 


| triumph over their subjugated and trembling nations. How 
|is this prodigy to be accounted for? Solely by steadiness 
That ambitious village proposed to herself 


the acquisition of military power, and nothing else— 

* He tibi erunt artes; pacis que imponere murem, 

“ Parcere subjectis, et debellace superbos:” 
and the whole scheme of her policy hadreference to, and 
was concentered in, that leading object; and that policy 
was steadily, and unwaveringly, and exclusively, pursued, 
| for seven hundred years. ‘The same policy that progres- 
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Sively reared up this gigantic power against the world, 
afterwards sustained it over the wend ter another seven 
hundred years. The power and the policy fell together. 
Rome remained invincible, till corruption, after having 
triumphed over every thing else, came at last to triumph 
over her military institutions—then Rome fell, and avenged 
the conquered world with her own suicidal hand. 

But the most interesting instance of the efficacy of this 
steadiness of pursuit was given by the city of Athens; the 
most interesting, because the object was most so. From 
the earliest times, Athens aspired to literature and the 
elegant arts. They were made, as Montesquieu remarks, 
a direct and leading object with the Government; singular 
in this respect, and differing from every other. By a 
steady pursuit of the policy adopted with a view to this 
end, the city of Athens became such a monument of the 
arts, that even her imperfect and dilapidated remains are 
at thisday the wonder of the world. What splendors, then, 
must she have emittedin the day of hersplendor! When, 
in her freshness, she met the morning sun, and reflected 
back a rival glory! Whenshe was full of the master- 

ieces of genius in every art—creations, that were said to 
ve exalted in the human mind the ideasof the divinities 
themselves! The fervid eloquence of Demosthenes failed, 
unequal to the task, to do justice to those immortal splen- 
dors, when employed, as it occasionally was, for that pur- 
pose, in his addresses to the Athenian people. It was by 
the steady pursuit of the same policy, that their literary 
works of every kind (and in every kind they were ex- 
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Such is the wonderful efficacy of steadiness of pursuit, 
(as we have seen displayed in those instances, ) by a na- 
tion pursuing national objects by adequate means. 

But to return to this protecting policy. It seems to me 
strange, passing strange, that enlightened, and reflecting, 
and patriotic men should doubt the expediency of this 
policy for our country, or be cold inthe pursuit. But the 
bitter hostility it encounters from such men, is to me as- 
tonishing; it puzzles and confounds me when I would ac- 
count for it. But for my respect for them, I should say it 
was like the fanaticism of hallucinated minds, feeding on 
their own chimeras; 80 irrational, so visionary, it appears to 


me, to impute. any distress that may exist, in any part of 


our country, to this policy asits cause. It appears to me 
like the insanity that mistakes a friend for a foe, and under 
that delusion is fatally bent on destroying that friend. 

We have an ample revenue from imports, an increas- 
ing revenue from imports, and made so by this very policy; 
unincumbered with debt, or soon.to be disincumbered; 
ample for our civil list; ample for all the works of ex- 
ternal defence, and all works of internal improvement-- 
works called for by all the interests of the country—works 
that would cost the Government nothing but the advance 
of the capital, to be again returned to the treasury with 
interest-—works that would reimburse themselves, ten 
times told, in the increased wealth of the country thereby. 
And this policy, from which this ample and increasing re- 
venue springs, a8 from a perennial fountain, is to be aban- 
doned; not suspended, but abandoned, now and forever! 


tremely numerous) came tobe equally the masterpieces|The idea of improving the condition of the country for 
of human genius; and being more diffused, and less im-|intercourse is to be abandoned now and forever, at least, 
paired by the injuries of time, than the other monuments | so far as this Government is to be concerned. ‘The de- 
of the arts, they were, and still are, more the wonders of| preciation, the loss, the ruin, as to works of this kind, 
the world. They were carried to such a height of per-| now in being or progress, whether by States or individuals, 
fection, that, after it, the Athen’-ns themselves could| which will be involved in the abandonment of this policy 
never surpass them; while others have never been able to |as its necessary consequence; the final bar, as another ne- 
equal them. Now, what has been the effect’ Literature |cessary consequence of such abandonment, to further 
and the arts have gathered around that city a charm that |like enterprises, either by States or individuals; the entire 
was, and is, felt by all mankind; which no distance, no time, |and the eternal loss of this whole object to our country, are 
can dispel. No scholar, of any age or clime, but has made | disregarded, and treated as trifles light as air. ‘This 
(in fancy, at least) a pilgrimage to its shore; there to call | ample revenue—ample for all the purposes indicated, and 
around him theshades of their mighty dead, whose minds ample for the further purpose of laying those foundations 
still live, and delight and astonish in their immortal works. | which, in due time, would make this country as illustrious 
it is emphatically the city ofthe heart, where the affections |in mind, and its immortal productions as pre-eminent for 
delight to dwell; the green spot of the earth, where the physical resources and prosperous condition—this ample 
fancy loves to linger. How poor is brute force—even the |Tevenue, that does not bear upon the country with the 
most magnificent, even the Roman—compared to the em- | weight of a feather—that is not felt by the people as a bur- 
pire of mind, to which all other minds pay their volun-|den, more than the air they breathe, is to be abandoned, 
tary homage! Her literature and her arts acquired to jand for what? To favor foreign industry, at the expense 


Athens this empire, which her remains still preserve, and 
always will preserve. In contemplating the phenomenon 
of her literary achievements, a great and profound writer 
could not forbear saying, ‘‘that it seemed a providental 
event, in honor of human nature, to show to what per- 
fection the species might ascend.” Call it providential, 
if you please—as every event is, in some sense, pro- 


of our own: for, whatever may be intended, this will be 
the effect. The stimulus it gives to our industry, and the 
increased profits of that industry, make the supposed bur- 
den merely imaginary. Besides, the necessary effect of 
the policy is to reduce prices; this is not denied, nor can 
it be; but it is said the effect is not immediate. in legis- 
lation, are we to look only tothe present moment and im- 


vidential—but it was the effect of artifical causes, as much mediate effect? Is the State the being of aday? Have 
80 as the military power of the Romans; it was the effect |We not children to come after us? Will they not have 
of a policy, early adopted, and always afterwards steadily children to come after them? Have those who are to de- 
pursued. ‘1 know the opinion that ascribes all this to a|scend from us no claim toour providence for their good 
peculiar felicity of nature. Horace, I know, says— The patriot statesman acts for the State, and with refcr- 
* Graiis ingenium; Graiis dedit ore rotundo ence to the being and the wellbeing of the State, now and 
** Musa loqui; preter laudem nullius avaris,”’ hereafter——for a long hereafter—and in the hope of anevcr 
But what gave them that absorbing avarice of fame? lending hereafter. Are we, as patriot statesmen, in order 
It was infused into them by their institutions; it was that |to avoid ashght and transient burden to ourselves, (:f it D¢ 
one universal sentiment, generated by those institutions;/one,) to throw away the opportunity and means of pro- 
and what he calls the gift of genius, bestowed by the | viding for the great and permanent interests of the counUy 
muses, was the common mind, exalted and refined by the |for all future time? 
operation and force of the same institutions. It was these I do not mean to deny that there is distress in the South- 
which had refined an Athenian mob, as the Athenian peo-lern States. The gentlemen of the South tell us so; Mey 
ple are sometimes called, into an audience of critical taste. |are better judges of that matter than 1, who liaye never 
The Attic eloquence, called so by way of pre-eminence, |been there, can be; and I believe them. I hope these 
was but a conformity to the requirements of that taste. | genuemen will, in turn, reciprocate the courtesy; auc 
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when they talk of the unprosperous condition of the| thing is uncertain. I ask, then, are these gentlemen 
Northern States, and the unhappy state of their manufac-| willing and prepared to break up this Union, because it 
turing population, that they will allow us, who live in| may be that the low prices they now pay for their sup- 
those States, to be better judges of that matter than they | plies would have been still lower if we had had no tariff, 
are. Weask them to believe us, when we tell them, as|to do that irreparable injury to their country, and to 
we do, that their condition is not unprosperous; that the| themselves as a part of the country, and to t emselves 
state of their manufacturing population is not unhappy;| more than to any other part? . . 
that, on the contrary, our prosperity is great, and daily} The gentlemen of the South seem to think there is 
increasing; that the vivid picture drawn of that prosperi-| wanting to them a fraternal feeling in the North, that re- 
ty by my honorable friend from Kentucky is not over-| fuses to do them justice in this case. This is not so. 
drawn; it is true to the life; and it belongs only to| When has the South appealed to the justice of this Go- 
eloquence like his to give to the picture its true expression| vernment, in a just cause, and has made the appeal in 
and its true colors. I do not deny, I repeat, the distress|vain? Never. When have we refused to do justice to 
of the South; but I deny that the revenue is the cause, | the virtues of the South, public and private? To their 
and challenge them tothe proof. Here we are all equally | liberal sentiments, their chivalrous spirit, their patriotic 
competent judges; that is, all have equally the means of] merits, to their ardent genius, and its brilliant demon- 
judging. Show the connexion between the revenue as}strations? Never. Is not their pride in the fame of their 
the cause, and your distress as the effect; show it as a/ great men our pride too? When have we withheld from 
matter of fact, and without the aid of the metaphysics of| that fame ithe meed of praise? When have we stinted 
that ignis futuus of a science called political economy. |that praise, or given it grudgingly? Never. Why, then, 
For no ignis fatuus was ever a more treacherous guide. |if they ask, why do we not reduce the revenue in order 
It has no certainty in it but its uncertainty; almost every jto relieve their distress? It is because we do not believe 
age has some new system of the science broached and |it to be the cause of that distress, or that it contributes to 
bruited. If it take, the older system, its predecessor, is| that distress in any degree; and because we believe that, 
laid on the shelf, or consigned to the tomb of the Capu-|if we yielded to their wishes, they would find that cis- 
lets. I do not know how many of these systems have | tress aggravated by it, instead of being relieved. To 
successively appeared; each has had its day, and then| yield to their wishes would be death to us, and to them it 
has gone into the dust of oblivion. A real science has} would do no possible good. The South, we even believe, 
not these mutations; the geometry of Euclid is still the | beside their common interest—common with their coun- 
geometry of the world. But if this pseudo science were |try—have a peculiar interest in this policy. Are their 
exempt from this uncertainty, it still would be an unsafe immense resources, now dormant, furever to remain dor- 
guide. For it is not predicated upon the actual existing | mant? Are they never to be developed? I mean their 
state of the world, but supposes a state of things that | resources in power, by water and by steam, so abundant 
does not exist, and cannot; and this is especially true of |as itis, (in New England it isnot so abundant, ) and in the 
the free trade system. That supposes the system to be |abundance of the raw material for manufacture within 
adopted by all nations, and then that all would find their|themselves. These can only be developed by this policy. 
account in it. Even then this result would not take place; | If that be continued, its march will be onward; it will in 
for, to take place, all nations must be equal in knowledge, |time fill their high lands with thriving villages, and cover 
and skill, and capital, and political institutions, when they | them with a thriving population. Their streams will not 
start in the race. The metaphysics of this pseudo science; |be idle; they will carry mills, and feed canals; the rich 
why, the legerdemain of necromancy will not show you|produets of their soil and industry will be water-borne 
more surprising feats. They will show you, for instance, |from place to place; and this reprobated policy ‘‘ will 
that the cotton planter, on the banks of the Savannah, | scatter plenty o’er their smiling land.” Capital and en- 
pays the duties on the penknife in my pocket; and so of|terprise will find their way there; and if they have not 
any other article that is imported from England, provided | there the population fitted for the labor, population will 
his cotton goes there; and no matter who sends it. Ifthese| flock there that is fitted. ‘This will give to their slave 
metaphysics did not distress the South more than the re-| and field labor a new value, and to them a new source of 
venue does, I believe they would be a much more con-| security. : 
tented people. Show me, I again ask it, the connexion} Ihave done. In pleading the cause of this policy, I 
between the revenue as the cause, and your distress as| have the most intimate convictions that I have been plead- 
the effect, and show it without the aid of these juggling|ing the cause of our country, of our whole country, 
metaphysics. Your complaints--what are they? One is, | and of every part of our country—of every man, woman, 
that your lands are worn down, and that your crops are | and child, in our country—not as its importance required 
unprofitable. Pray, is the revenue the cause of that|—no, by no means—but as my feeble powers permitted. 
sterility? Another is the low prices of your crops. Now, | To our natural parents we owe all the pious offices of life; 
but for the revenue, those low prices would be still lower;|but to another parent, our country, we owe more—we 
jor that enlarges the demand, and sustains the market of|owe life itself, when her good requires its devotion. 
your crops. The last is, the prices you pay for your} Were this effort, poor as it is, the effort of my expiring 
supplies. Butthese prices are lower than they were be-|life—expiring by the effort—in that final moment, and 
fore the ‘accursed tariff” was imposed. To this, you |last struggle, I should be happy in the feeling and belief 
say that these low prices would have been still lower but | that I was expiring in my country’s cause. 

lor the accursed tariff. Here lies your whole case; for,| Mr. MOORE then gave notice that he intended to ad- 
unless you show this, every cause. of complaint against | dress the Senate on the subject; when 

the tariff, as the cause of your distress, vanishes at once.}| The Senate adjourned to Monday. 
Now, this is a question of probabilities, and admits of no 

2 a solution. All we can do is, to weigh the proba- 
ihties, pro and con, and strike the balance as well as we . fait 
can. The probabilities, pro and con, have been stated in APPORTIONMENT BILL. 
this debate, and need not now be re-stated. If the foreigner 


had now the supply and control of our market, as he 
1 
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The apportionment bill being under consideration, 

Mr. WEBSTER said he had made some slight variation 
{ have, had we no tariff, to me it appears probable jin the amendment which he submitted on Thursday last. 
that these prices would be higher than they now are; to; This proposition now assumed the number of the House 
you the ¢ontrary appears probable. At best, then, the |to be 256, and ascertained the number of representatives 
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of each State by the simple rule of proportion. Taking'|as the fifteen distributed on the fractions created by the 
the representative numbers of the United States as the | use ofa ratio of 47,000. In the first case, New York and 
first term, the number of the House (256) as the second | Pennsylvania would not get members, but Maine and Mis- 
term, and the representative population of each State as/sissippi would; in the second, New York and Pennsylvania 
the third term, forty-six thousand nine hundred and nine-| would each get a member, and Maine and Mississippi 
ty-seven would be the common representative number;/would not. There are at least 700 ratios, and I believe 
and, at this ratio, the number of the House would be 240.|many more, which, when applied to the federal number 
There would then be left sixteen members to distribute | of each State, will produce the same number of represen- 
to the large fractions, that is, to fractions exceeding a/tatives, yet eAch of these ratios will produce different 


moiety of the ratio; the other fractions left would be ex- 
ceedingly small. 

Mr. MARCY said, having been a member of the select 
committee to which the apportionment bill from the other 
House was referred, ot also one of the majority that 
instructed the chairman to report that bill as it came to us, 
it is proper that I should submit to the Senate my views in 
relation to it, and in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the honorable Senator from Massachusetts. He places 
his opposition to the bill on two grounds; upon its inequa- 
lityjand its unconstitutionality. If I rightly apprehend his 
remarks, the latter objection is a consequence of the for- 
mer. He holds it to be unconstitutional, because it is strik- 
ingly unequal. I think, sir, I shall be able to show that 
the amendment, on his own principles, is liable" to the 
same objections, "and, in my opinion, to another still more 
formidable: it is not only unequal, but it allots members | 
upon fractions, contrary, as I conceive, to a construction | 
of the constitution, settled forty years ago. The ratio of 
forty-seven thousand seven hundred was adopted by the 
House; and, when applied to the federal or representative 
numbers of the several States, it resulted in bringing out 
a representation of two hundred and forty members. The 
fractions produced by this ratio, it is said, are very unequal. 
They are large in small States, and small in large States. 
Asthe honorable Senator grouped the States together, he 


eo ca cases of considerable inequality: this inequality | 
e would remove by adopting a second ratio, much smaller 
than his principal one, and applying it to the large frac- 
tions, and thereby allot fifteen additional members upon 


the fractions. He distributes these additional members 
for the express purpose of producing equality; but it is a 
little remarkable that he does not allot them to the frac- | 
tions which he has used to show the inequality of the bill. 
He uses a different ratio from that in the bill, which, 
though it does not alter the number of the representatives 
in any one State, it makes great and striking changes in 
the fractions on which he allots the additional members. | 
He does not apply his remedy to the same patient whose 
case he has presented to us. The fractions produced by 
the use of his principal ratio are not small in large States, 
and large in small States. ‘The ratio of forty-seven thou- 
sand produces large fractions in the four largest States. 
New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Ohio, the four 
largest States, have fractions in each, varying from 32 to 
42,000. Their aggregate fractions amount to more than 
150,000; almost equal to the aggregate fractions of any 
other four States that can be selected from the remaining 
twenty. If the States are divided into large and small 
States, the twelve large ones have an amount of fractions 
of 40,000 more than the twelve small States. The Senator 
from Massachusetts says that the seven hundred in the 
ratio in the bill is illusory, because the number of repre- 
sentatives in each State, and consequently, in the whole 
House, will be the same whether the ratio be 47,000 or 
47,700. Whether the one or the other be used, is material 

only when members are allotted to fractions. If the ratio of 
47,700 isused, and an additional memberis allotted to every 
fraction of 25,000, there will be only nine fractions that 

will draw amember; but if the ratio of 47,000 be used, as 

it is in the amendment, there will be fifteen fractions over 

25,000 each, which will be each entitled toa member. If} 
fifteen members are distributed on the fractions produced | 





by the ratio of 47,700, they will not fall to the same States | 


ithat of New York, forty-three members. 


fractions. This fact proves that the fraction does not indi- 
cate the true relative loss of the State. The truth is, sir, 
you may sport almost as you please with the fractions, and 
produce almost any result. This alone shows, if there 
were no constitutional objection, the impropriety of allot- 
ting members for.fractions. I might ask the honorable 
mover of the amendment why he adopts 47,000 instead of 
47,700, or any other number between these two; why he 
designates 255 for the number of his House; or why he 
takes 25,000 for the ratio to be applied to the fractions to 
give additional members. But I will not press these ques- 
tions, because he has intimated an intention to make some 
changes in these numbers. 

The honorable mover of the amendment contends that 
the billis unconstitutional. The constitution requires, it 


|is said, members to be apportioned among the States ac- 


cording to their respective numbers. New York gets 
forty members by the bin, and the six New England States, 
with a population of between 30 and 40,000 more than 
New York, get only thirty-eight. This is so; it is occa- 
sioned by the loss on account of fractions. There must be, 
I contend, a loss on fractions, and the inevitable conse- 
quence is, that six States will be exposed, in the operation, 
to lose six times as much as one State. But, sir, dees the 
amendment improve the matter? It is true it restores an 
equality between the representation of New York and 
New England, but it creates inequalities in other parts of 
the Union. It gives to New York forty-one members, and 
to New Hampshire, Vermont, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi, whose ag- 
gregate federal or representative numbers are less than 
Again, sir, the 
States of Maine, Connecticut, Indiana, Mississippi, Illinois, 
and Tennessee can raise the same complaint on the amend- 
ment as to inequality, when compared with New York, 
that New England can, on the bill. These States have an 


laggregate representative population about equal to New 


York, yet the amendment gives them two less representa- 
tives than are apportioned to New York. 

The bill gives to New York one-sixth of the whole re- 
presentatives in the other House; but she has not, it is 
said, but one-seventh of the representative numbers of the 
Union. This is stating the case toostrongly. She | 
one-sixth and twenty-two hundredths of one-sixth of the 
population of the Union. It is true she has less than one- 
sixth of the whole population, and a full one-sixth of the 
representation; but if this is objectionable in the bill, a 
similar objection lies against the amendment. Delaware 
has only a hundred and fifty-eighth part ofthe whole popt- 
lation, and the amendment gives her more than a hundred 
and twenty-seventh part of the whole representatives. If 
the other States should be all represented as fully as Dela 
ware will be, jif we adopt the amendment, the [louse 
would have three hundred and sixteen members; if rc] 
sented as Maine would be, according to the amend! 
it would be composed of two-hundred and thirty-nine 
members. If the largest Stutes were to be as fully repre- 
sented by the amendment as Delaware is, New York wot! 
be entitled to nine more members than is assigned to het 
Pennsylvania to six, Virginia to five, and Ohio to fou 

We were asked by the honorable Senator from 
chusetts, if a tax of $240,000 were to be levied 
United States, would New York pay $40,000? 
no? I would ask, in return, in reference 


as 


to ti 
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went, if she ‘would pay $41,000 of a tax on the United to those States. 1woal not withhold | from any one of 
States of $255,000. No! Notprecisely. Would Dela-| them the smallest particle of its legitimate power or influ- 
ware pay of such a tax $2,000? No, sir, she would only|ence, nor would I transfer to it any power or influence 
pay $1,580, or thereabouts. that rightfully belongs to any large State. Let each have 
Taking into view these inequalities produced by the/all that the constitution gives, and no more. New York 
amendment, I come to this con aaiene conclusion from|and Delaware, the largest and the smallest States, are te 
which I think the Senator from Massachusetts cannot es-|two prominent points of comparison. When reference is 
cape——that, if the bill is unconstitutional, by reason of the| made to the former to sustain an objection to the bill for 
inequalities it produces in the representation of the dif-| giving large States too much, it would be injustice to infer 
ferent States, his amendment is unconstitutional. if his | that the reference is prompted by illiberal feelings to- 
argument on this point is strong enough to overthrow the | wards that State; and when reference is made to Del: iware 
bill, it is equally potent for the destruction of his own|to show that the amendment confers on her undue adv: 
amendment. Indeed, sir, it will apply to any bill that can | tages, it is done only to prove an objection or illustrate an 
be formed. Equality, perfect equality, cannot be obtain-jargument, and should not, I presume, will not, be consi- 
ed; and, therefore, itis beyond the ingenuity or the wit of dered an exhibition of an unkind spirit towards that State. 


man to ‘form a bill that will not be obnoxious to the con-| The amendment offered by the Senator from Massachu- 
stitutional objection interposed to the bill now before the|sctts presents to us for adoption the principle of allotting 
Senate. members to States for fractions. This is a grave consti- 


Inequality, which I regard as inevitable, arises when the | tutional question, which was raised, much discussed, and 
apportionment is made, as it is by the bill, and as it always| settled, as I think, in 1792, The Senator has attempted 
ought to be made, by the application of a single division} with great ingenuity, but, so faras regards myself, wi ithout 
to the federal number of each State. In that case, each} success, to convince us that his amendment does not pre- 
State is exposed to a loss on account of fractions; and| sent either of the constitutional objections which aren 
that loss may be--indeed, sir, it will be, as large in some} Washington interposed to the apportionment bill to whi 
of the smallest States as in some of the largest. If the] he affixed his veto. It does not, I concede, present the se- 
fractions in a small State and ina large one are absolutely | cond ground of objection, but it meets the first di rectly 

equal, there will be great relative inequality. If Dela-|in the face; and we cannot adopt this amendment, without 
ware has a fraction as large as that of New York, and the/ trampling it under our feet. He attempts to avoid that ob- 
chance is equal that she will have, her relative loss must| jection, by raising a second ratio of 25,000, and applying 
be twenty-tive times as large as New York, because New |it to the fractions. ‘This he calls a complex ratio. I call 
York has twenty-five times her population. it a double ratio, and the use of it effectually destroys the 

There are considerations which I must be pardoned for} proportion which the constitution requires. He applies 
alluding to, that ought to repress, at once, any rising dis-|both ratios—the large and small one—to fifteen States, 
content whi ich the small States may at first view feel dis-| and the large one only to nine States; and this is called ap- 
posed to indulge on account of this comparative inequality | portioning ‘equally among the States the representatives 
of loss. If New E ngland, with a little larger population | according to their numbers. This twofold operation vio- 
than New York, gets by the bill a less number of repre-} lates, necessarily violates, the rule of proportion. 
sentatives in the other House than New York, by two, she} General Washington’s first objection to the bill of 1792 
has in this House ten more voices than New York. She| was, that ‘*there was no proportion or divisor which, ap- 
has six times the power here that New York has. She plied to the respective numbers of the States, will vield 
has eight more votes in the election of a Chief Magistrate. | the number and allotment of representatives proposed by 
The Senate has a check upon every thing the House does;| the bill.” Now, sir, lask the mover of the amendment 
but in many things it is without any check from the House. | to tell us what proportion or divisor, applied to the re- 
When we consider the amount and importance of Execu-| spective numbers of the States, will produce his House of 
tive business, and the preponderating, unequal power) 255 members. I venture to assert there is none. If Gene- 
which the small St: ates have in the choice of a President} ral Washington had conceived that he was at liberty to 
and in legislation, we ought not to feel so much anxiety | resort to what the Senator from Massachuset(s calls a com- 
and sympathy for their comparatively small loss of power} plex ratio, and what I think would be better described by 
in the other House, occasioned by an inevitable loss on| heing called double ratios, he could soon have worked out 
fractions, nor ought we to busy ourselves in inventing cu-}a result corresponding to the provisions of the bill of 1792. 
rious theories of allotting members, unknown in any for-|1f two ratios would not have done it, | see no stronger ob- 
mer practice, and contrary to a settled construction of the jection to three than to two, provided equ: ity, or a greater 
constitution, for the purpose of repairing and more than | appr oximation to it, is the reb »y obtained. The bi a of 1792 








repairing their loss. Ido not alluce to the advantages of| confessedly produced a gre at degree of equalit The 
the small States, by way of complaint. They have them|truth is, sir, the bill of 1792, and the am« ndme nt, pro- 
by the constitution, and they are entitled tothem. The} ceed on the ‘same principle; and that principle, and nct the 
large States submit to this condition of thing's as to a dis-| se cond ground of objection mentio ned in the message of 
pe nsation of Providence, designed and operating, as we| General Washington, was mainly — nsidered in pronounc- 
are willing to believe, for our common good; but we think |ing that bill unconstitutional. Neither Judge Marshall’s 
the small States ought to submit, i in the same spirit, to the laccount of this measure, nor the . de! bates in the Hous , $O 
little loss they sustain in organizing the other House; it is| far as I have seen them, have asi ingle: allusion to the second 
impos sed on them by the constitution, and they have a! bun-| grou nd of objection stated in the Preside: nt’s message. [ 
dant reasons for re signation to it; for, in the organi izati ion swill read those passages in Marshall’ s Life of Washington, 
of the Senate, and in the choice of a Chief Magistrate, | which relate to the bill of 179 
they are most munificently rewarded for any loss they may ** Construing the consti tution to authorize a] by 
ustain by apportioning members in the long « stablished | which the whole number of ré presentatives should be as- 
mode. | ce rtained on the whole population of the United S, 
I trust that neither the remarks I have made on the su-|and | afterwards ‘apportioned among the several Statcs ac- 
perior power that the small States have in this House! cording to their respective numbers,’ the Senate a 1 
al andj in the choiée of the President, nor the frequent allu-|the number thirty thousand as a divisor te ‘tal popu- 
on to such States to show the unequal operation of the | lation; and taking ‘the q juotient, which was one hundred and 
imesidine nt under consideration, will be regarded as fur- {tw é ty the number of representatives given by atio 
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ni shing the slightest evidence of an unfriendly dispes tic mj wh ich had been adopted in the House where tl ad 
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originated, they apportioned that number among the se- 
veral States by that ratio, until as many representatives as 
it would give were allotted to each. The residuary num- 
bers were then distributed among the States having the 
highest fractions.” 

*It is admitfed by Judge Marshall that this resulted ina 
more equitable apportionment. It produced what the 
Senator from Massachusetts thinks his amendment will do. 
Looking at the effects of the amendment, some of which 
I have stated, it may well be doubted whether his expec- 
tations, in this particular, will be realized. ‘* But the 
rule,” says Judge Marshall, ‘* was novel, and overturned 
opinions which had been generally assumed, and were 
supposed to be settled.” There was a difference of opi- 
nion in the President’s cabinet. ‘*The Secretary of 
Staie, (Mr. Jefferson,) and the Attorney General, (Mr. 
Ed. Randolph,) being of opinion that the act was at vari- 
ance with the constitution; the Secretary of War, (Gene- 
ral Knox,) rather undecided; and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, (General Hamilton, ) thinking that, from the ex- 
pression in the clause relating to the subject, neither con- 
struction could be absolutely rejected, and that, therefore, 
it would be proper to accede to the interpretation given 
by the Legislature.” ‘* After weighing the arguments 
which were urged on each side of the question, the Pre- 
sident was confirmed in the opinion that the population of 
each State, and not the total population of the United 
States, must give the numbers to which alone could be 
applied the process by which the number of representa- 
tives was to be ascertained.” 

The bill was returned to the House wherein it originat- 
ed, and it was rejected. ‘* Thus,” says Judge Marshall, 
‘*was this interesting part of the American constitution 
finally settled.” Ihave read, I believe, all those passages 
that have a bearing on the constitutionality of the ques- 
tion decided by the rejection of the bill of 1792, and it 
will be remarked that there is not a single observation that 
has relation to the second ground of objection in the mes- 
sage. ‘The proposition of dividing on fractions is expli- 
citly considered, directly passed, and clearly repudiated as 
unconstitutional. The number of representatives is to be 
ascertained by a single process, not bya series of processes, 


| 


applied to the population of each State; it must result} 
from the application of a proposition or divisor, and not | 


ny 
8 


two or more propositions or divisors, to the respective 
numbers of the States. 

To show what the views of Mr. Madison were on this| 
constitutional question, I will present to the Senate two 
short extracts from the debate on the apportionment bill 
of 1792. 

** The idea of fractions, said he, was not there contend- 
ed for, but has since become the very essence of the oppo- 
sition; and we are called on to violate the constitution, 
by adopting a measure that will give representatives to 
those separate and distinct fractions in the respective 
States. If this reasoning is good, why do the gentlemen | 
stop at this boundary of representation by States?’ Why | 
not proceed to erect the whole United States into one dis- 
trict, without any division, in order to prevent the inequality 
they conccive to exist in respect to individual States”’— | 
De pal 9 19th Dec. 1791. 

‘*Mr. Madison repeated the substance of what he had 
before offered in objection to this proposition. Fractions! 
will exist, ie, on every possible plan. This isto be a 
permanent law, and in its operation will probably increase | 
those fractions. The constitution refers to the respective | 
numbers of the States, and not to any aggregate number. 
The proposition breaks down the barriers between the 
State and General Governments, and involves a consovlida- | 
tion.”—Debate, F bruary 16, 1792. 

i cannot understand, from the language of these pas-_ 
sages in the Life of Washington, and these extracts from 

debates on the bill of 1792, any thing less than an ex- | 


| 
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plicit condemnation of that principle of the amendment, 
which proposes to distribute members on fractions; and, 
coming from the quarter this language does, I cannot 
withhold from it the highest respect. It was uttered by 
the framers of the constitution, who are to be presumed 
to have understood, better than any others, the import of 
the expressions they had used. Though we are not abso- 
lutely concluded, by any authority on such a question, 
we ought to yield the greatest deference to such opinions. 
They are a contemporaneous exposition of the constitu- 
tion, given by five of Virginia’s most distinguished sons— 
more distinguished, probably, than any other State, in any 
other age, will ever produce. On another occasion, which 
I may not specify, there was an emphatic call on Virginia 
for an opinion on what was regarded a constitutional ques- 
tion. It was then said, ‘*I wantto hear a voice from Vir- 
ginia; I want to see if she will stand by the constitution.” 
On this most important constitutional question, we have 
heard a voice from Virginia, and she did stand by the con- 
stitution. ‘That voice was uttered forty years ago by her 
most wise and patriotic sons, then on the scene of action. 
It was powerful in effect; it put to rest this pretension of 
distributing members on fractions, which has remained 
quiet for forty years. It is now awakened again. I 
want, on this occasion, to hear the voice of Virginia, and 
to see if she yet stands by the constitution. I flatter my- 
self that the distinguished men of that State, now on the 
stage of action, will speak as her sages did in times past; 
and will again put this pretension to rest, where, I hope, 
it will not only sleep forty years, but to the end of all 
time. 

The constitution requires us to apportion members ac- 
cording to numbers. This is said to mean as nearly as 
possible. The qualification is not expressed in the con- 
stitution. Our powers are circumscribed by a line; and 
it is contended that if we cannot come up to the line on 
one side, which I call the constitutional side, by reason of 
a natural impossibility, we may get around on to the 
other side, and take our position there, provided we can, 
in that way, get nearer to that line. We are bound to 
approach as nearly to it as practicable, but it must be on 
the constitutional side, and not on that side that lies be- 
yond the limits of our power. The amendment attempts 
to come to this line on the wrong side. 

I know, sir, that supposititious cases, though intended 
for elucidation, very often produce confusion; but I think 
I can state one that will give to the Senate a better com- 
prehension of my views than I have yet been able to con- 
vey to it. I will suppose that a company of twenty-four 
persons are the owners of certain property, and, as we 
have been made during the last six weeks exceeding fami- 
liar with cotton, 1 will name, as this property, two hundred 
and fifty-five bales of cotton. The interest of the respect- 
ive partners in this, cotton corresponds with, and varies 
according to, the population of the respective States. 
They wish to distribute among themselves the bales of 
cotton according to their interest in it; but, not being able 
to do it to the satisfaction of all, they call upon some com- 
mon friend to do it for them. He undertakes the friendly 
office, and calls upon them for their directions. They ex- 
plain to him the amount of their respective interests, and 
then say, apportion among the owners according to their 
respective interests; but understand no bale can be divid- 
ed into parts. He meets with no difficulty in distributing 
two hundred and forty of the bales, but serious embarrass- 
ment exists as to the residuary fifteen, He finally con- 
cludes that it is best to dispose of these fifteen bales, by 
giving one to each of the fifteen partners who he finds have 
an interest in them exceeding one-half of a bale. He 


‘calls the company together, and explains his views rela- 


; i . h 

tive to the surplus bales. Fifteen of the company, W0 
own each a major fraction of a bale, see no objection = 
the score of interest, and are disposed to approve of the 
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determination of the distributor; but a member, who has 


an interest equal to two-fifths of a bale, says to the distri- 
butor, will you be so good as to explain to me by what 
right you assume to give my interest in one of those bales 
to my partner? The common friend replies, your partner 
owns more of that bale than you do; he owns three-fifths, 
and you only two-fifths of it. 1 admit that; but does 
his right to three-fifths give hima right to my two-fifths 
also? The friend says, strictly considered, perhaps it 
does not, but he owns more of it than you do, and it will 
be more equitable to give it to him than to you, and I shall 
therefore give it to him, and it will be generous in you to 
consent to this disposition of it. The reply to this would 
be, I do not ask you to give the bale of cotton to me, and 
therefore there is no question as to the balance of equity. 
You talk about generosity where it is strictly an affair of 
justice. When you are disposing of your own property, 
you may be generous; but in this matter you are disposing 
of my property, and you have no right to show your gene- 
rosity at my expense. Your authority is to distribute ina 
articular manner. A deviation from this manner is a vio- 
lation of your instructions. You cannot apportion one of 
the fifteen bales, without a violation of those instructions. 
The question is asked, what shall be done with the undis- 
tributed bales? If you cannot distribute them in the man- 
ner you are directed to distribute them, let them alone. 
They must remain the joint, undivided property of the 
company. Our situation, Mr. President, 1 consider to 
be precisely similar to the person appointed to appor- 
tion the bales of cotton. We cannot distribute on frac- 
tions without violating the rule given us to regulate our 
conduct in this matter. Will Maine consent that her frac- 
tion shall be transferred to Massachusetts, for the purpose 
cf having another member apportioned to the latter State? 
or, if itis not regarded as a transfer, will she consent that 
a member shall be given to Massachusetts, by the use of a 
ratio of 25,000, applied to a part of her members, while 
we refuse toapply to Maine, and several other States, any 
ratio less than 47,000? Maine is disposed, I presume, to 
stand on her strict rights. She will not, and she ought 
not, to yield a single inch of her territory to the British 
provinces; and I venture to say she will not submit to 
the transfer of a single particle of her political power to 
Massachusetts, or any other State. Will her champion 
near me, [Mr. Houmes,] after being devoted to her ser- 
vice for thirty years, now, when about retiring, as he has 
publicly announced, from the bustle of public life, to me- 
ditate on death and eternity, be unfaithful to her interest, 
and sit silent, and see her curtailed of any portion of her 
positive or relative power? No, sir. I venture to affirm 
he will not. The honorable mover of the amendment 
scarcely need be reminded that inequality is as certainly 
and fully produced by giving too much, as by not giving 
enough. He has truly said that what one gains, another 
mustlose. The result of my reflections is, that the ine- 
quality is not essentially diminished by the amendment. 
In some respects there is a greater approximation to 
equality than is produced by the bill; but, every thing 
considered, the improvement is not, I presume, as greatas 
was expected. The great, and, to my mind, invincible 
objection to the amendment is, that it establishes the prin- 
ciple of allotting members upon fractions. ThisI regard 
as unconstitutiona!, and must, therefore, ever resist it. 
Mr. CLAYTON had, he said, formed the opinion that 
the bill is unconstitutional, incorrect, as it docs not appor- 
tion the representatives according to the respective num- 
ber of the several States. Congress, he thought, had fall- 
en into an error in applying to the several States a common 
division. The principle was unequal in its operation, and 
led to monstrous results, The injustice to the smaller 
States, from the application ofa common ratio or division, 
would increase every census. The fair proportion of New 
York, with her population of 1,908,553, in a House of two 


hundred and forty, was thirty-eight; but the bill gave her, 
as the result of the ratio, forty members. Suppose the 
population of New York to be double, as it soon will be, 
and 3,837,106, divided by the ratio of 47,700, will give 
eighty memvers; but the number to which the State would 
be fairly entitled, according to the rule of three, would 
be but sixty-six. Fourteen members would be gained by 
the application of a common division, not one of whom 
would have a single man at home to form his constituency. 
He would like to know if this was constitutional, if this 
was an apportionment according to numbers. This evil 
has heretofore been submitted to, because it was not very 
great; but as the large States increase, or as the divisions 
increase, the evil will become intolerable. By the very 
next census, if the principle of apportionment by the com- 
mon division be continued, New York will have six mem- 
bers on the floor, who have no constituency; for, if her 
population be then two and a half millions, as it probably 
will be, the ratio will give her fifty-two representatives, 
though her population would entitle her only to forty-six. 
Delaware and South Carolina had hitherto suffered more 
than any other States by the present system of appor- 
tionment. The aggregate fractions of South Carolina, 
sinte the last census, had been 118, and those of De- 
laware 111,000. The unrepresented fractions of those 
States had been 229,000, while the aggregate frac- 
tions of New York were only 40,153. It was not pos- 
sible that the small States, in assenting to the constitutions, 
contemplated such striking inequality in the popular re- 
[presentation But the Senator from New York says, it 
'was foreseen that the small States would suffer by frac- 
tions, and, therefore, they were compensated for the anti- 
cipated loss by their admission to equality of representa- 
ition with the large States in the Senate. A reference, 
|said Mr. C., to the history of the adoption of the constitu- 
tion, will convince the Senator that he is wholly mistaken 
in supposing that the representation of the small States in 
: Senate was allowed in consequence of the surrender 





by them of any right to equal representation in the popu- 
lar branch. If he looks to the bond which Delaware sign- 
ed, be will find that she made equal representation of the 
States in the Senate a sine qua non. That was a funda- 
mental and unchangeable provision of the constitution, 
without which the small States would have preferred a fo- 
reign alliance toa Union. It was this provision which 
marked the Government as a confederated instead of a 
consolidated republic. Mr. C. made several statements, 
showing the unequal and unfair operations of the ratios 
adopted under this and former apportionments, in regard 
} 
| 


to the State of Delaware; and he urged the necessity of 


arresting the evil now, by adopting a different rule of ap- 
|portionment. He contended that the representation of 
\fractions was constitutional and unavoidable. Pennsylva- 
jnia has twenty-eight members by the bill; but her propor- 
| tion was only twenty-seven and one-tenth. But Delaware has 
|but one member, and her proportion is one and six-tenths. 
{Do you give a member to the fraction of one-tenth in 
Pennsylvania, and refuse it to a fraction of six-tenths in 
Delaware? The proportion of Rhode Island is one and 
| nine-tenths, and you give her two members; and yet you 
say to represent fractions is unconstitutional. Mr. C. then 
considered the objections urged by General Washington 
against the bill of 1792, and argued that they applied 


chiefly to the fact that the bill gave more than one mem- 
|ber to every thirty thousand, and that it did not affect this 
i bill 

|} Mr. FOOT remarked, that the great injustice d to 
this native State, Connecticut, at the last apportionment 
lin 1822, by which she was deprived of one member, and 
lleft with one of the largest fractions in the Union, had 
jcalled his attention particularly to this subject; and he had 
examined it with care and attention, with: w to find 


a remedy for the unequal representation, | cca bY the 
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ral States. 
bill; his State would not be affected by it. 

On glancing at this bill when it came from the House 
of Representatives, said Mr. F., my mind was forcibly 
struck with the great inequality in the representation it 
proposed, and the palpable injustice to the smaller States. 
Believing, as I do, that it is the right as well as the special 
duty of the Senate to guard the interests of the States, 
whose representatives we are, in a peculiar sense, my at- 
tention was turned to the constitution, to see whether 
some remedy might not be found; or whether that sacred 
instrument had left us without the power of securing an 
equal representation, or had failed to secure the rights o 
the States, and their citizens, on this all-important and 
fundamental principle of free Government. 

The inequality and injustice, in the apportionment by 
this bill, are too palpable to require from me any elucida- 
tion; and they have been already fully exposed; and, in 
my opinion, its provisions are inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of the constitution, which declares that « represen- 
tatives shall be apportioned among the several States ac- 
cording to their respective numbers.” Can it be possible 
that New York, with a population of 1,919,136, can be 
entitled to forty representatives, while the New England 
States, with 1,954,593, is entitled to only thirty-eight re- 
presentatives? Is this equal? Is it just? Is this consist- 
ent with the provisions of the constitution’ 

The second section of the first article of the constitution 
contains every provision in relation to this subject. What 
is the language’ ‘* Representatives and direct taxes shall 


be apportioned among the several States which may be| 


included within this Union, according to their respective 
numbers.” It then proceeds to declare in what way the 


representative population shall be ascertained: ** the num- 
ber of representatives shall not exceed one for every thirty 
thousand, but each State shall have at least one repre- 


. ; 
sentative.” 


The language of the constitution is perfectly plain, and 
its meaning cannot be misunderstood. The entire popu- 
lation, entitleé to representation under the constitution, 
is to be represented as nearly as it can be done. 


duty of Congress to make such distribution as will do as 
equal justice as possible in the apportionment--exact equa- 


lity is impossible; for there will be fractions in any distri-| 


bution which can be devised; and it is our duty to upproxi- 
nate as near to equality as possible. 
nts itself, in what way is this to be effecte 


1? 
s 


lhe House of Representatives in this bill have declared| 


47 Ti 


> ratio of representation shall be 47,700. 
s ratio asa divisor for the whole representative popula- 
it gives two hundred and fifty-one representa- 

ith a small fraction. The bill apportions to the 
ral States but two hundred and forty representatives; 


eleven representatives, to which the 
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present mode of apportioning representatives to the seve- 
He could feel no particular interest in this) 


The re-| 
presentatives are to be distributed among the several States! 
in proportion to,their relative population; and it is the| 


The question then| 


Taking| 


people are} 
, under the ratio fixed, to be provided for, unap-| 
Did the framers of the constitu-| 
Does the constitu-} 
an Congress, acting’ 
the constitution, say to 480,000 citizens of the Unit-| 


power to deprive any portion of the} 
They 


s according to their ‘‘ respective numbers,” as the| 
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among the several States according tatheir respective num- 
bers. It is impossible to make the distribution more equal 
by any calculation which I have been able to make. 

By such a distribution equal justice will not only be 
done, but a complete check will be provided against com- 
binations of States, for the purpose of securing an undue 
proportion of representatives. Under any other mode of 
distribution, it is very apparent that, by fixing ratio which 
shall throw the fractions upon the smaller States, it is in 
the power of a few large States to combine their influ- 
ence so as to have their whole population represented, 
and exclude two-fifths of the population of some small 
States. By this bill, New York, with a population less by 
227,000 than seven smaller States, has the same number 
of representatives! and is left with a small fraction, when 
these seven States have a fraction of 233,178. Does not 
this injustice and inequality require correction? Look for 
a moment at its effects upon the ratio of representation as 
fixed by the bill. The ratio for New York is 47,700: the 
ratio of representation for the other seven States, collect- 
ively, is 57,540, for Missouri, 65,000; and for Delaware, 
75,417! 

It will be readily perceived that, as the population and 
the ratio increased, the loss to the smaller States will be 
constantly increasing—the aggregate fractions always 
bearing a proportion to the number of States whose po- 
pulation will entitle them to the same number of repre- 
sentatives as one of the largest States. 

By adopting the principles of the constitution as our 
guide, without any dispute about fractions, and appor- 
tioning the eleven representatives to those States having 
the highest numbers unrepresented, we shall not only ap- 
| proximate very nearly to perfect equality, but produce a 

very equal distribution of this surplus apportionment in 
the different sections of the country, as they have often 
| been classed. 

| To the six New England States, having an aggregate 
| fraction of near two hundred and fifty thousand, it will give 
three representatives. By this bill, New York, with a less 

population than New England of near fifty thousand, has 
| two more representatives than New England. This will 
adjust the claims and rights of each. 

To the four Middle States it gives three representatives, 
to which their fractions entitle them. 

To the four Southern States it gives one, upon the same 
principle of equality. 

To the five Northwestern States it gives one, their frac- 
tions being small. 

To the four Southwestern States it gives three—and I 
will cheerfully give my vote for it. 

What objection can be made to this apportionment, 
which comes so near equality, and gives an equal repre- 
sentation? 

It is said fractions cannot be represented; and why 
The Senator from New York [Mr. Mancy] has told us that 
| General Washington returned the bill of 1792 as uncon- 
stitutional, because it represented fractions. I do not so 
understand his objections. Nothing is said of fractions. 
His objections were, that eight States were represented 
by more members than one for each thirty thousand, 
which is clearly unconstitutional. But this objection does 
not apply, at all, in the present case. No member will 
| represent less than thirty thousand. 

Representation and taxation are to be equally appor- 
tioned; and we only require that they shall be made equal. 
| On what principle was your tax of six millions of dollars 
| laid in 1815? The answer is, in exact equal proportions. 
The quota of New England was $1,328,555 90—that of 
| New York was $860,283 24. Howisthe representation’ 
| New England has but thirty-eight members; New York, 
| by this bill, has forty members. Apply the same princi 
| ple to the direct tax which this bill apportions to-repre- 
| sentatives, and you will find New England pays per capita 
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082.7; while, in New York, each pays but 075.5. This 
is manifestly unjust; it is unconstitutional. 

We claim only our just and equal rights—the constitu- 
tion secures us equal rights—and, by adopting the princi- 
ple of the amendment, those rights will be protected 
against any combination which can be formed by shifting 
fractions to oppress the smaller States. 

The Senate then adjourned. 





Tvurspay, Marca 6. 


The apportionment bill was taken up. 


Mr. CLAYTON explained his views of the bill, and of| hundred and fi 


the various amendments which had been moved or sug- 
gested, and corrected certain misapprehensions of his 
meaning which had been expressed by gentlemen oppos- 
ed to his views. 

Mr. TAZEWELL addressed the Senate at considera- 
ble length in support of the bill as it came from the House 
of Representatives, and against the amendment which had 
been offered. 

After some further remarks by Messrs. CLAYTON, 
TAZEWELL, and EWING, 

Mr. WEBSTER offered an amendment. 

Mr. W. explained and defended the amendment which 
he had proposed, namely, to allow to those States having 
a major fraction, one member, in addition to the number 
which would be given them by the ratio proposed; which 
was to be considered and divided according tothe simple 
rule of proportion, as far as this rule extended; and then 
to add one member to every State having a fraction ex- 
ceeding five-tenths of the ratio. After Mr. W. concluded, 

Mr. CLAY asked the Senate to postpone the bill, and 
take up the question on the tariff; but, on the suggestion 
of gentlemen opposed, he waived his suggestion; and, 

After some further remarks from Messrs. TAZE WELL, 
BIBB, CLAY, HAYNE, WEBSTER, and FOOT, 

The Senate adjourned. 





Wepnespay, Marcu 7. 


APPORTIONMENT BILL. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of this bill—the 
question being on the amendment submitted yesterday by 
Mr. Wensren, viz. to strike out the provisions of the bill 
from the other House, and insert the following: 

** That, from and after the 3d day of March, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-three, the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall be composed of such anumber of members, 
chosen within each State, as shall bear to the representa- 
tive population of such State the same proportion as the 
number two hundred and fifty-six bears to the whole re- 
presentative population of the United States; and of one 
additional member to every State in which the addition of| 
such member will bring its number of representatives 
nearer to its exact proportion than the omission of such 
additional member; the said number of representatives in| 
any State not exceeding one for every thirty thousand| 
persons: that is to say, within the State of Maine, nine;| 
within the State of New Hampshire, six; within the State of 
Massachusetts, thirteen; within the State of Rhode Island, 
two; within the State of Connecticut, six; within the State | 
of Vermont, six; within the State of New York, forty-one;) 
within the State of New Jersey, seven; within the State) 
of Pennsylvania, twenty-nine; within the State of Dela- 
ware, two; within the State of Maryland, nine; within the 
State of Virginia, twenty-two; within the State of North 
Carolina, fourteen; within the State of South Carolina, 
ten; within the State of Georgia, nine; within the State of| 
Kentucky, thiiteen; within the State of Tennessee, thir- 
teen; within the State of Qhio, twenty; within the State! 
of Indiana, seven; within the State of Louisiana, four;) 
Within the State of Ilinois, three; within the State of, 
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Alabama, six; within the State of Mississippi, two; within 
the State of Missouri, three.” 

With his amendment, Mr. WEBSTER submitted the 
Sereng explanatory statement; which was, at the same 
time, ordered to be printed, viz. 

The representative population of the United States is 
eleven million nine hundred and twenty-nine thousand 
and five. A House of Representatives, consisting of two 
hundred and fifty-six members, would give forty-six thou- 
sand five hundred and ninety-seven as the common repre- 
sentative number, and would leave a fraction of only 173, 

The following table exhibits the apportionment of two 

eax members among the States, accord- 
ing to their representative population, upon the principle 
of giving to each State the number of representatives 
nearest to its true proportion. Where a fraction exceeds 
a moiety of the common representative number, it is con- 
sidered that the greatest attainable equality requires an ad- 
ditional representative; and where it is less than a moiety, 
that the same equality requires that there should be none. 

The first column gives the representative numbers or 
population of the several States; the second column gives 
the proportion of two hundred and fifty-six members, to 
which each State is entitled, in numbers and decimal frac- 
tions; the third column gives the number of members 
proposed for each State, being that number which is near- 
est to its exact mathematical proportion; the fourth and 
fifth columns contain the fractions belonging to the States 
respectively, heing the excess or deficiency in theirjrepre- 
sentative numbers, over or under their exact proportion. 
























Representa- | Propor- | No, | Fractions}Fractions 
tive numbers,| tion of | propo-/represent-|not repre- 
STATES. 256, sed, | ed over } sented. 
true popu- 
lation, 
Maine, 399,435} 8.58 9 | 19,938 
N. Hampsh.| 269,326] 5.78 6 | 10,256 
Vermont, 280,657 | 6.02 6 - 1,075 
Massach’tts, 610,407 | 13.10 13 - 4,646 
Connecticut,} 297,665} 6.39 6 - 18,083 
R. Island, 97,194} 2.09 2 - 4,000 
N. York, 1,918,623} 41.18 | 41 - 8,146 
N. Jersey, 319,922, 6.87 7 | 6,257 
Pennsylv’a, | 1,348,072} 28.93 29 | 3,241 
Delaware, 75,432| 1.62 2 | 17,762 
Maryland, 405,843} 8.71 9 | 13,530 
Virginia, 1,023,503} 21.97 | 22] 1,631 
N. Carolina,} 639,747} 13.73 14 | 12,611 
S. Carolina, 455,025} 9.77 10 | 10,945 
Georgia, 429,811) 9.22 9 - 10,438 
Alabama, 262,508! 5.63 6 | 17,074 
Mississippi, | 110,358} 2.37| 2 - | 17,164 
Louisiana, 171,904| 3.69 4 | 14,484 
Tennessee, 625,263 | 13.42 13 - 19,502 
Kentucky, 621,832| 13.54] 13 - 16,071 
Ohio, 935,882 | 20.08 | 20 - 3,942 
Indiana, 343,030, 7.35] 7] - | 16,851 
Illinois, 157,147; 3.36 3 - 17,356 
Missouri, 130,419 2.80 3} 9,372 














11,929,005 |256.00 | 256 |137,101|137,274 





Deduct ag- 
gregate frac- 
tion, 
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[The main object of the amendment is simply to ap- 
proximate more nearly to an equitable representation, by 
giving to each State, having a fraction exceeding a moiety 
of the ratio representation, one additional member. ] 
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Mr. WEBSTER addressed the Senate at considerable 
length, in support of his plan, and in reply to Messrs. 
Marcy and Tazewe x, 

Mr. FORSYTH demanded a division of the question, 
so as to take the sense of the Senate separately on that 

art which proposed to give representatives to the major 
ractions. 

Mr. TAZEWELL rejoined in further opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr, SPRAGUE followed in a speech in support of the 
amendment; and, 

After some additional remarks by Messrs. MARCY, 
WEBSTER, and CLAYTON, 

The Senate adjourned. 


Tavunspay, Marcus 8. 


Mr. HENDRICKS, from the Committee on Roads and 
Canals, to which the petition was referred, praying for the 
aid of Congress to construct a railroad from Buffalo, in 
New-York, to the Mississippi river, asked to be discharged 
from the further consideration of the subject. 

Mr. CLAY requested of the gentleman from Indiana, 
the reasons why the committee asked to be discharged. 

Mr. HENDRICKS said he was not instructed by the 
committee to communicate to the Senate the reasons of 
their decision. He would say, however, that the consti- 
tutional question was not taken into consideration, because 
the committee were of the opinion that the country was 
notin a condition to sustain the expense which the work 
would necessarily require. 

The resolutions submitted yesterday were taken up, and 
agreed to. 

The bill providing for the continuation of the Cumber- 
land road inthe States of Indiana and Illinois, and for the 
erection of bridges over the Scioto and Wabash rivers, 
was taken up. 

Mr. HENDRICKS said that the progress which had 
been made in the construction of this road through the 
States of Indiana and Illinois, was perfectly satisfactory 
to the people there. The money had been expended in 
a proper manner. The present appropriation was made in 
consequence of a bill which originated in the Senate some 
years since. The bill was then ordered to a third reading. 

APPORTIONMENT BILL. 


This bill was then again taken up, together with the 
substitute offered by Mr. Wessren, and the motion of Mr, 
Forsytu to strike out from the substitute the clause pro- 
viding for the representation of fractions. 

Mr, CLAYTON contended that no apportionment bill 
had ever passed, which did not, in effect, represent frac- 
tions. The billof 1792, rejected by President Washing- 
ton, represented fractions, and was rejected solely on the 
ground that it gave more than one representative for each 
thirty thousand to several of the States. The rule applied 
to that bill must have been this: that the representation of 


each State should bear to the whole number of represen-| 


tatives the same proportion which the representative po- 
pulation of each State bore to the population of the United 
States. By that bill, New Hampshire had five members, 
and was entitled to but four: Massachusetts had sixteen, 
but was entitled to only fifteen, and had a fraction of se- 
venty-seven hundredths: Delaware was entitled to but one 


by the rule, with a fraction of eight-tenths, but had two| 


members by the bill, &c. Gentlemen say the bill was re- 
jected because fractions were represented by the bill. 
General Washington said there was no common divisor, 
or ratio, applied to the bill. He found no proportion, no 
equality, in the bill. There was, in fact, no possible 
common divisor which would give the results of that bill; 
and this wasa fair ground of objection. But, by the bill 
which General Washington did sign, fractions were, in 
fact, represented. The whole number of representatives, 
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without fractions, given by the bill, was but ninety-five, 
and the House of Representatives was composed of one 
hundred and five. It was not true that any President ever 
declared that representation by fractions was unconstitu- 
tional. The next bill, which was approved by President 
Jefferson, was drawn upon the very same principle with 
that now submitted by the resolution of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. The same ratio adopted in 1792 was con- 
tinued in 1802. He showed that, by this bill of 1802, eight 
or ten States got each one member more than the rule en- 
titled them to. Georgia had four members by the bill, 
and was entitled by the rule to only three, with a large 
fraction; and yet the gentleman from Georgia now says 
that the representation of fractions is unconstitutional. Tlic 
third apportionment bill, which was a by Mr. Madi- 
son, also allowed representations for fractions. ‘The ratio 
assumed by the House was thirty-seven thousand. It was 
rejected in the Senate, on the ground that it was unequal in 
its operation, giving an undue advantage to the larger 
States. The Senate did not consider themselves bound by 
the decision of the House. They undertook to do justice. 
They put the ratio at 35,000, and increased the number 
from 170 to 186. Mr. C. then showed that several States, 
by that bill, had got one more member than the rule of 
apportionment entitled them to. Georgia again was en- 
titled to but five members, with a fraction of seventy-three 
hundredths, but she got six members by the bill. ‘The 
Senate objected to the bill from the House on the very 
grounds which are now urged against the bill before us, 
and the bill, as amended by the Senate, was finally passed. 
Mr. C. then went o:. to show that the apportionment bill 
of 1822, signed by Mr. Monroe, gave representatives for 
fractions. Georgia again had one more representative by 
the bill than the rule of apportionment entitled her to; 
and several other States a similar proportion. Under the 
| bill now before us, sent to us from the House, the appor- 
\tionment was, he contended, grossly unequal and unjust. 
|It allowed representatives, in several cases, for small frac- 
‘tions, and refused them to very large fractions. This re- 


isulted from the assumption of an arbitrary divisor, which 
| gave aresult favorable to the large States, and oppressive 
|to the smaJ] States. He went on to give many statements 
|in support of this position. The objection tc the bill, re- 
|sulting from its operation in regard to New York, was to 
| him insuperable; and he could not conceive hew honorable 
| gentlemen could, by any mathematical or metaphysical su)- 
tlety, reconcile it to their sense of justice and propriety. 
| New York, by the rule of proportion, Was entitled to thirty- 
|eight members. The bill gives her forty. She had those two 
representatives without constituents at home. Who were 
the people whom those two members represented? Where 
idid they reside? The member from Delaware is choscn 
lby 76,000 freemen; and he, their representative, sits by 
the side of two members who represent nobody. The 
Senator from New York calls upon the State of Virginia 
|to support the bill. I call, said Mr. C., upon South Caro- 
ilina, upon Illinois, upon all the small States, to help me 
in opposition to those large States; for they are al! small 
in comparison with these two States—New York and 
Virginia. But he remembered the time when Virgins, 
too, stood by the small States, in the contest for equal re- 
presentation, against the assumption of the large States: 
lhe referred to the course of Messrs. Giles and Brent 10 
1811, in relation to the apportionment bill in that year 
assed. The hard bearing of the bill upon the new States 
Re next considered. Missouri was left with a fraction o! 


six-tenths, while Tennessee had one member for a smaticT 


ifraction. This injustice arose from the arbitrary : 

ition of the number of the House, and the assumpton, * 
ithe same time, ofan arbitrary divisor. Mr. ©. went ito 
iseveral statements to show that this mode of apport on 
|inent must necessarily operate to accumulate the | 

jupen the small States. ‘This mode of eppoitcimicis 
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adopted for the benefit of the large States; andas long as 
the Senate suffers them to continue it, they will have an 
advantage over the small States in the popular representa- 
tion. ‘The five large States had a representation of 121 
members, but were entitled only to a representation of 
118 members. The nineteen smaller States, with a popu- 
jation of 232,000 more than that of the large States, had 
only 119 representatives, but were entitled to 122 mem- 
bers. After some other remarks, Mr. C. concluded by 
invoking the aid of the small States in the support of 
the rights of the small States. He honed they would 
send the bill back to the House, as the bill of 1812 was 
sent back; and, if the House objected to it, he hoped the 
Senate would insist upon their amendment, as the Senate 
did in 1812. 

Mr. FORSYTH replied briefly to the Senator from De- 
laware, insisting that he had, to make out his proposition, 
assumed what he ought to have proved—that his rule of 
apportionment was the rule which the constitution requir- 
ed. The State of Georgia, in his view of the rule, had 
always had a large fraction unrepresented; and the rule 
by which the gentleman would represent that, was alto- 
gether arbitrary. Ifthe application of 30,000 as a com- 
mon ratio, in 1792, was constitutional, then the similar ap- 
plication of a higher ratio at this time was constitutional. 
The State which he represented had no particular interest 
in this matter. Her number of representatives would be 
the same under the amendment as under the bill. He had 
listened to the arguments in favor of the amendment, with 
a disposition to be convinced; but he had come to the con- 
clusion that the representation of fractions was unconsti- 
tutional. 

Mr. CLAYTON said, in reply, the ratio he had esta- 
blished was not arbitrary. ‘The true ratio must be obtain- 
ed by a fair proportionment. This isthe only rule which, 
in the nature of things, can be just and equal. Any ratio, 
got from other process than fair proportionment, must be 
arbitrary, and therefore unjust. Unless the gentleman 
can show that the good old rule of three is incorrect, he 
cannot sustain the bill, nor the ratio adopted in the bill. 
The gentleman does not undertake to show us how it is 
that the representation given to New York by the bill is 
her fair proportion. Some one was evidently mistaken as 
to this subject, and it was important that it should be as- 
certained who it is. It was to him important—because he 
was sworn to support the constitution. The gentleman 
says his State is not interested in the result. But he con- 
tended that Georgia, by the bill, got an advantage which 
she denied to other States. The bill was not, as the gen- 
tleman said, temporary in its operation. For five succes- 
sive Congresses it gave an undue portion of political power 
to the large States. 

Mr. HAYNE had, he said, listened attentively to the 
argument on both sides, but he now found a difficulty. 
He had, at one time, come to the conclusion to vote against 
the amendment. But he had been struck with the argu- 

ment, that, under the apportionment proposed in the bill 
from the House, fractions were represented. Now if frac- 
tions were to be represented at all, he thought the most 
equitable mode of representing them was that presented in 
the bill. He wished the Senate to fix its attention upon 
this fuet: New York has more than one-sixth of the whole 
representatives, but she has less than one-sixth part of the 
whole population. If so, she has a representative for her 
fraction. He wished to see this view met. He could not 
conceive how we could give a State more than belonged 
to her; though he would imagine that oftentimes it might 
be necessary to give her less. By the assumption upon 
arbitrary ratio, or an arbitrary number of members of the 
House, it would be easy, as he showed by cases which 


he put, to do great injustice to the smaller States. This 


resolution would be to send the bill to a committee with 
instructions to inquire what apportionment would be the 
Inost equitable and constitutional. 























Mr. WEBSTER again advocated, and Mr. MARCY 
and Mr. TAZEWELL further opposed, the amendment. 
At half past four the Senate adjourned. 





Fripay, Manca 9. 
APPORTIONMENT BILL. 


This bill being again taken up, 

Mr. SILSBEE said that, although the inequalities, and, 
as he thought, the injustice of the existing provisions of 
the bill seemed to have been demonstrated, yet he was in- 
duced to present some other expositions of those inequali- 
ties, in which, however, he should be very brief, as the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Crarron] had already pre- 
sented several views of the effect of the bill, in its present 
form, to which he [Mr. S.]} should otherwise have solicited 
the attention of the Senate; but which he should now no 
further notice, than to express his confidence in the cor- 
rectness of the calculations and views of that gentleman 
upon this subject. 

The first objection which he should make to this bill, 
Mr. S. said, was, that it reduced the representation of some 
of the parent States to four less than it then was, by de- 
priving each of the States of New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Maryland, and Virginia, of a portion of their pre- 
sent representation. 

In behalf of one of the copartners upon whom it was 
intended to impose this reduction of power, (it was not 
for him to empha the views of the others, ) he would say 
that such consequences ought, in his judgment, to be 
avoided if it could be done without inflicting greater in- 
jury upon other sections of the Union. Although not 
an advocate for an overwhelming legislative body, Mr. S. 
observed that he had ever entertained the opinion that 
the representation of the old States should not be reduced 
either earlier or faster than was absolutely necessary, and 
he could not perceive the necessity for such a reduction at 
thistime. Another, and stronger, objection to the bill was, 
Mr. S. said, that it caused a most .unequal distribution 
of the unrepresented fractions, as he would endeavor to 
show by some statements which, he believed, had not been 
presented by any one who had preceded him in this 
debate, and as supplementary to some of those which had 
been presented by others. 

Mr. S. said that the whole population to be repre- 
sented was 11,928,731, which, at a ratio of 47,700, as 
proposed by the bill, would give 250 representatives and 
a fraction of 3,731. That the number of representatives 
proposed by the bill was 240, with an aggregate fraction 
of 480,731: that this gate fraction was equal to four 
per cent. of the whole population to be represented: 
that the aggregate fraction ef the six New England States, 
upon their population, was about seven and one-third per 
cent., while the fractions of all the other States than those of 
New England was only three and one-third per cent. ; and 
the fractions of eleven of the States, having 175 of the 
240 representatives, and more than two-thirds of the 
whole population, was only about one and three-fourths 
per cent.: that these eleven States, witb a population of 
8,497,935, and 175 representatives, have fractions of only 
150,430, while the six New England States, with a popula- 
tion of only 1,954,684, and 38 representatives, (less than 
one-fourth the population, and but little over one-fifth the 
representation of those eleven States, ) have fractions to the 
amount of 142,084; and three adjoining New England 
States, viz. New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Vermont, 
with a population of 1,160,390, and 22 representatives, 
have fractions to the amount of 110,990, very nearly one- 
tenth of their whole population, besides losing two of their 
present representation. 

Sir, said Mr. S., [know that an inequality of these frac- 
tions cannot be entirely avoided; but I doubt if another 
ratio can be devised, which will impose upon any six con- 
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tiguous States of the Union, or upon any six States that 
are not contiguous, and that have a population of about 
two millions, such an inequality as is imposed, by this bill, 
upon the six New England States. 

Mr. S. proceeded to state that the average number of 
constituents® represented by each of the 175 delegates 
from those eleven States would be 48,559; the average 
number by each of the 202 delegates from eighteen 
States would be 49,377; while the average number re- 
presented by each of the 38 delegates from the six New 
England States would be 51,459. That, under the pro- 
visions of this bill, the seven States of Virginia, Maryland, 
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The five States of New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Ohio, and Kentucky, with a population of 5,947,844, be- 
ing 16,521 less than one-half of the whole population, 
are entitled, by the provisions of the bill, to 121 of the 
240 members of which the House of Representatives is 
to be composed; while the other nineteen States, with 
16,521 over a moiety of the whole population, are enti- 
tled to but 119 of the 240 members—giving to a minority 
|of the population a majority of the representation, and to 
a majority of the population only a minority of that re- 
presentation. 

The six States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Ten- 


Delaware, New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts, and New | nessee, Kentucky, and North Carolina, with a population 
Hampshire, will not only lose four representatives, but | of 6,089,351, being 124,986 over one-half the whole po- 
will have fractions appertaining to their remaining 58 re-|pulation, are entitled by the bill to 126 members, leaving 
presentatives, to the amount of 218,490, equal to an ex-|a population, in the other States, of but 124,986 less than 


cess of 3,767 to each representative—while seven other 
States, viz. New York, Pennsylvania, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Indiana, and Rhode Island, with 112 repre- 
sentatives, have fractions of only 41,425, or an excess of 
only 369 to each representative, being less than one-tenth 
of the excess to be represented by each of the 58 dele- 
gates from the other seven States: that Vermont, with 
only 5 representatives, would have a larger fraction than 
the seven States last named, with 112 representatives: that 
Pennsylvania, with 28 representatives, would have a frac- 
tion of 12,472; Kentucky, Tennessee, and Rhode Island, 
with 28 representatives, would have fractions to the 
amount of 8,739; but Vermont, New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, and New Jersey, with the same number of re- 
presentatives, (28,) would have fractions to the amount 
of 144,712: that the State of New York, with a popula- 
tion of 1,918,623, would have 40 representatives; while 
the New England States, with a population of 1,954,684, 
would have but 38 representetives, with a population 
33,061 less, New York would have a representation of 
two members more, than the six New England States. 
The State of New York would have one-sixth part of the 


ee the whole population, and entitled to 118, with 
only 114 members. 

| Can this, said Mr. S., be called a representation ‘* ap- 
|portioned amongst the several States according to their 
| respective numbers?” He thought it could not, and hoped 
the bill would be so amended as to approximate somewhat 
nearer to such a representation than it then did, before it 
received the sanction of that body. Touching the con- 
stitutionality of the bill, or of any amendment which had 
been, or which might be, offered to it, Mr. S. said he 
had but a single remark to make, which was this—that 
he had previously believed, and had become more and 
more confirmed in the belief, that by regarding fractions 
we should approach much nearer to such a representa- 
tion as is prescribed by the constitution, than by disre- 
garding them. 

Let us suppose, said Mr. S., that this bill had come to 
us, from the other House, without any mention of the 
ratio which had been adopted there, (and it is not neces- 
sary that the ratio should be stated in the bill,) but with 
merely the provisions that the House of Representatives 
should be composed of 240 members, of which number 


whole representation of the Union, with 69,544 less than|the State of Maine should have cight, &c. &e. &c. In 
one-sixth of its population. The 18 members from Ver-|such case, what mode of calculation would most naturally 
mont, New Hampshire, New Jersey, and Missouri, Mr. S. = to ascertain if those 240 members had been cor- 


said, would have an excess of 141,724, or, 7,873 to each|rectly apportioned to the several States? Would it not 
member; while the 90 members from New York, Pennsyl-|be this—as the whole population of the Union is to 240, 
vania, Georgia, and Kentucky, would have an excess of| what is the proportion of these 240 members to the po- 
only 25,338, or 281 to each member; the average number | pulation of each State? The result of such a mode of 


of constituents to the first 18 members being 55,573, and 
to the other 90 members only 47,981. 

Mr. S. said he knew it to be tedious to hear, even more 
so than to prepare, these arithmetical calculations; but he 
had felt it to be his duty to present them to the Senate, 
for the purpose of showing, better than he could do it in 
any other way, some of the injurious, and, as he could 
not but think, unjust effects of the existing provisions of 
the bill; and, with one or two further expositions of the 
same kind, he should take leave of them, and, probably, 
of further participation in this discussion. 

_ It will be seen, said Mr. S., that a division of the frac- 
tions’of the seven States of New Hampshire, Vermont, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Missouri, Mississippi, and Louisi- 
ana, amongst their 24 members, will give to each of those 
members a fraction very nearly as large as that of the 
whole New York delegation at 40 members; the 24 mem- 
bers from those seven States have fractions to the amount 
of 213,218, proportionable to which the fraction to the 
40 members from New York should be 355,363, whereas 
it was only 10,623. Thus, while the average number of 
constituents represented by each of the 40 members from 
New York will be 47,963, the average number represented 
by each of the 24 members from the other seven States 
will be 56,584; and the number represented by the mem- 
ber from Delaware will be 75,432. 2 

The whole representative population of the Union, said 
Mr. S., is 11,928,731; one-half of which is 5,964,365. 


apportionment was upon all our tables, and so far differed 
from the provisions of the bill, that, by disposing of the 
extra 12 members (beyond the 228 which would be dis- 
a of by the first process) to the twelve States having the 
argest fractions, and exceeding the moiety of a constitu- 
ency, each of the three Statesof Vermont, Delaware, and 
Missouri, would get one more member, and each of the 
| States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Kentucky, would 
‘have one member less than by the provisions of the bill. 

As between this mode of apportioning the 240 members 
amongst the States, and that which has been adopted in 
the bill, Mr. S. said that, with his present impressions on 
the subject, he could not but consider the former as the 
most correct of the two. He hoped the bill would not, in 
|its present form, be sustained by the Senate. 

Mr. WHITE, of Tennessee, said the proposition now 
before the Senate was, whether that part of the substitute 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, which proposes the 
direct representation of fractions, shall be stricken out. 
Unless something more should suggest itself to his mind 
on the subject, he should determine that the représenta- 
tion of fractions, as such, was unconstitutional. ‘The na- 
tural course by which the representatives were to be ap- 
|portioned, was to assure a convenient number for the 
House, and then to adopt a common divisor, by which the 
number of representatives from each State should be as- 
certained. The divisor would be ascertained, after ¢x- 
periment, and chosen in reference to its equal operation 
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on the several States. The object to be attained is to be 
made a just apportionment. If a just apportionment be 
attained, it is of no consequence what is the process taken; 
but whatever rule you adopt, must be one which applies to 
the respective numbers of each State. To the rule pro- 


posed by the Senator from Massachusetts, he objected | 


that it was not an equal rule, applicable to each State, and 
operating in like manner upon each State. The rule gives 
an additional member to each of the twelve major frac- 
tions, and withholds it from the twelve minor fractions. 
What one State gains the gentleman says truly another 
State loses, and, therefore, the States having the major 
fractions have the full benefit of the aggregate minor 
fractions. It was the same old plan, presented in a new 
shape, which, forty years ago, was repudiated as unconsti- 


tutional. Each State must be received as a distinct body, | tained by any other ratio. 





was increasing with unparalleled rapidity. He did not 
consider that the substitute was as favorable to the new 
and growing States which he had named, as the original 
bill. In regard to Tennessee, if the substitute prevailed, 
this would be the fourth time that that rapidly growing 
State will have been put off with a large unrepresented 
fraction. If the bill, as it stands, is unequal, it can only be 
changed by altering the ratio, or the number of the mem- 
bers of the House; and he believed it was the part of the 
House, exclusively, to fix upon such a number as to them 
may seem most fit and convenient, unless, indeed, it should 
be manifest to us, that, by an alteration, some great bene- 
fit was to be obtained. As to the ratio proposed in the 
bill, he believed it was productive ofas much equality and 
justice, in relation to the several States, as could be ob- 
Even if the constitutional ob- 


to be distinctly and separately represented. The doctrine] jection to the substitute, which with him was insuperable, 
that a part of the political power or representative nunj-| was out of the question, he would prefer the bill as it came 


ber of one State could be transferred to another, was the 
doctrine of consolidation. This was the fifth time that 
the subject has been before the Senate; and how is it that 
this plan of representing fractions, of operating upon the 
States as a consolidated body, was never before proposed? 
At the last apportionment, the State of South Carolina 
would have been entitled to one more representative, by 
lowering the ratio adopted only one or two hundred; but 
her Senators did not suggest the idea that this fraction 
ought to be represented. The apportionment, according 
to the whole spirit of the constitution and form of the con- 
federation, must, according to the respective numbers of 
the States, be considered as distinct, separate communi- 
ties. Perfect equality was not expected; it was known to 
be unattainable, in the apportionment of men—for they 
are not, like money, divisible. It is true that the large 
States have an advantage in the apportionment, because 
their fraction, whatever it is, must bear a less proportion 
to their whole number of representatives than the frac- 
tions of the smaller States to their number of representa- 
tives. But this was an advantage of which you cannot 
deprive the large States, constitutionally. You give, how- 
ever, to four of the large States, which, you say, have 
already more than their proportion, an additional member 
toeach. ‘Tennessee has a fraction of 19,902, but is not 
to have an additional member; but Maine, which, accord- 
ing to the original bill, had a fraction of but 17,000, is to 
have an additional member. Thirty-one thousand persons 
are to be transferred from Tennessee to Maine, to be 
there represented as citizens of a State they were never 
in, and by a person whom they riever saw. This was the 
practical effect of this scheme, which was forced and urged 
upon us as one of equal operation. Pennsylvania, by this 
scheme, was to have a representative for a number short 
of the ratio by three or four thousand, and Tennessee 
was to have but one representative for a number exceed- 
ing the ratio by nineteen thousand and over. Twelve 
States were to be over-represented, and twelve were to 
be under-represented—and the over-represented States 
were those among the largest States, and those under-re- 
presented were both small and new States, and yet the 
plan was recommended as promotive of equality. The 
bill was better as it stands. It produced less injustice than 
the plan proposed by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
He would risk nothing in saying that, if the census of six 
new States, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Indiana, and 
Illinois, would be taken over again at this moment, it 
would be found that they had an increased population add- 
ed to them since the census was taken, which, in addition 
to the fractions, would entitle each of them to another re- 
presentative; and yet this scheme was recommended to us 
by the Senator from Massachusetts as being especially fa- 
vorable to new States. The fractions, if he could fix them, 
should fall upon the old States, whose population was sta- 
tionary, and not upon the new States, whose population 


from the House, to the substitute proposed by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SPRAGUE spoke in reply to the Senator from 
‘Tennessee, and in opposition to the motion to amend the 
substitute. He contended that fractions had, by every 
bill, been substantially represented, though not so by 
provisions expressed on the face of the bill; that such 
representation was in accordance with the spirit of the 
constitution, which required a just and equal appor- 
tionment of representatives; and that the provisions of the 
substitute attained a greater degree of equality than those 
of the original bill. 

Mr. HOLMES also advocated the amendment at some 
length; and then 

The Senate adjourned to Monday. 





Mowpay, Marcu 12. 
APPORTIONMENT BILL. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of this b‘ll, with 
the amendment thereto offered by Mr. Wxusrer, andthe 
amendment offered by Mr. Fonsytn. 

Mr. DICKERSON said: Coming, as he did, froma State 
which has severely felt the unequal and unjust operation 
of the laws heretofore adopted, and again to be adopted, 
if the present bill should pass, for apportioning the re- 
presentatives of the United States among the several 
States, it was his duty to his constituents to join Senators 
from States similarly situated, in an effort to arrest, as far 
as practicable, this system of oppression. 

Great injustice has been done to the small States, said 
Mr. D., in withhulding from them their proper share of 
power, weight, and influence, in the councils of the na- 
tion; more especially as it respects their numerical force 
in the House of Representatives, while they have been 
compelled to bear their undiminished share of public 
burdens. The condition of the State of New Jersey, 
contrasted with that of her potent neighbors, New York 
and Pennsydvania, will put this subject in a strong point 
of view. Inthe apportionment of 1810, when the ratio 
was fixed at 35,000, New Jersey had an unrepresented 
fraction of 31,222, while New York had a fraction of 
8,043, and Pennsylvania a fraction of 4,773, added to- 
gether amounting to 12,816. The fraction of New Jersey 
being nearly three times as great as that of New York and 
Pennsylvania together; while New York had a represen- 
tation of 27, Pennsylvania of 23, and New Jersey 6. In 
the apportionment of 1820, when the ratio was fixed at 
40,000, New Jersey had a fraction of 34,551, while New 
York had a fraction of 8,775, and Pennsvivania of 9,449; 
and in the apportionment of 1830, according to the pre- 
sent b:ll, with aratio of 47,700, New Jersey has a fraction 
of 33,632, while New York has a fraction of 9,953, and 
Pennsylvania of 12,052. In this way several States have 
suffered nearly as much as New Jersey, anc the State of 
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Delaware much more. And shall the Senators of these 
States not complain? Shall they not inquire whether the} 
constitution, which was adopted for the common benefit 
of all, can, when fairly construed, authorize such gross in- 
justice? And being convinced that a fair construction of 
the constitution would secure to them a more equal re- 
presentation, shall they not avail themselves of their 
strength, in this body, to assert and obtain their just rights? 

By the constitution of the United States, representation 
and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several 
States according to their respective numbers. _ It is impos- 
sible to comply strictly with the terms of the constitution; 
but it is the duty of Congress to approach, as nearly as 
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amendment now under consideration; and if they did, I 
should not consider them as finally conclusive. The small 
States have always resisted, as far as they constitutionally 
could do so, the passing of the different apportionment 
bills which have operated so injuriously to their interest. 
Any right to a more fair and equitable rule of apportion- 
ment, which they possessed before the first apportion- 
ment, they possess now. Their acquiescence in laws to 
which they were obliged to submit, cannot be considered 
asa relinquishment of any right. 

I am surprised that the Senator from Virginia should 
place so much reliance upon decisions of constitutional 
points, as to give them the force of precedents, even 


possible, to a just apportionment of representatives as 
well as of taxes. 

The plain meaning of the constitut’on is, that, of what- 
ever number the popular branch of Congress shall con- 
sist, it shall be so divided, adjusted, and apportioned among 
the several States, that the representative strength of each 


when they are of forty years’ standing. if | am not much 
mistaken, I have heard an opinion from that Senator, that 
no decision against the principles of the constitution could 
acquire the force of law by any lapse of time. If the 
principle of the law of 1792 was in accordance with the 
constitution then, it is so now: and if the present bill is 
State in that body shall be, as its actual comparative | upon the same principle, it cannot want the aid of prece- 
strength, measured in federal numbers in the Union, that] dent, but may safely rest upon constitutional grounds alone. 
te whole representative population of the United States} The precedent can only be of service, upon the supposi- 
shall be to the whole number of representatives, as the| tion that the principle of the bill wants constitutional sup- 
represcntative population of any State shall be to its share | port. And, in such case, it would be desirable to know 
of such representatives. And this division, adjustment, or} how long a precedent like that of the year 1792 must re- 
apporuionment, cannot be made in accordance with the] main undisturbed, before it becomes an amendment to the 
constitution, until we have arrived at the nearest practical constitution. The precedent, as carried out in the differ- 
approximation to this principle. And has this been attain- ent apportionment laws, is decidedly thatthe large fractions 
ed in the bil before us? It has not; on the contrary, this} shall be thrown upon the small States; from which there 
b ll is a reiteration and continuation of old abuses, which| js no departure in the bill before us. And shall an un- 
have become more oppressive as our population has in- willing acquiescence. in this abuse, for forty years, give 
creased; and when the Senators from the States, feeling] sanction to an exercise of power against every principle 
the oppressive operation of this bill, endeavor to amend | of justice, and against the plain and undoubted meaning 
it, they are met with the most determined opposition from} of those who formed this compact of our Union? 
the Senators of States having more than their share of| By the bill sent to us, the whole number of representa- 
this joint stock of power; and the great States seem to| tives is fixed at 240. It is altogether immaterial by what 
make it acommon cause, to deprive the small States of | process the House of Representatives came to the con- 
their proper rights and influence in the House of Repre-) clusion that this should be the number: it is arbitrary, and 
sentatives. altogether independent of any constitutional provision; 
The Senator from New York, [Mr. Marcy, Jafter urging] but when adopted, it forms an indispensable datum in the 
all the arguments wiricit the case admits of, for the bill and| calculation by which the apportionment is to be made 
against the proposed amendment, calls loudly upon the among the States. The whole representative population 
Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Tazewext,} and begs that the] of the United States, and the whole representative popu- 
voice of Virginia may be heard upon this question; where-| Jation of the individual States, are also given, upon which 
upon the Senator from Virginia comes forward with a for-| the constitution directs the mode of apportionment, which 
midable array of unaccommodating ratios, and similitudes| must be among the several States, according to their re- 
of ratios, and various scientific, technical, and mathema- spective numbers. 
tical terms and phrases, calculated to exclude every prin-| As the whole federal number of people in the United 
ciple, not based upon the exact sciences, from the rules} gtates is to the whole number of representatives, so must 
to be adopted in making the apportionment of the repre-| be the whole federal number of the people of any State to 
sentatives among the several States. And he managed |jts share of such representatives. The truth of this prin- 
his weapons with such admirable skill and address, that he ciple has not been contested, and cannot be; yet, when 
seemed to perplex the whole Senate—at least, I am quite | applied to New York, gives her but 38 representatives 
willing to acknowledge that he perplexed me; and all! out of the 240, whereas the bill before us gives her 40. 
these strict and accurate principles are made to depend! As 11,928,955 is to 240, so is 1,918,553 to 38 and a frac- 
upon the word apportion. tion. In this proposition, the first and second terms are 
Now it so happens that the word apportion is decidedly | constant, being the whole population and the whole num- 
ungeometrical; it is neither technical nor scientific, it does| ber. of representatives; the third term, the population of 
not inply mathematical accuracy, nor is it found in any | any State, must be multiplied by the second term, and di- 
mathematical book. Perhaps terms of mathematical ac-| vided by the first, which will give the fourth proportion, 
curacy were studiously avoided in this part of the | or number of representatives to which such State is entitled. 
constitution, from a fear that they might be used to By dividing the first and second terms by any number 
prevent a just, fair, and equitable apportionment of re-| whatever, we obtain equiwlent terms which may be sub- 
presentatives among the States; for fear of giving just| stituted for those respectively. If we divide both terms 
cause for the difficulties which gentlemen now urge against | by the number 240, we obtain 49,707 for the first, and 1 
the amendment to this bill. for the second. The proportion will then be as 49,707: 1 
‘The Senator from Virginia does not seem willing to rest| : : 1,918,553 :38, with a fraction of 29,687. As the se- 
upon hisymathematical principles alone. He calls to his| cond term is unity, the multiplication is dispensed with, 
aid the decision of Washington in 1792, and the practice|and the first term becomes a common divisor, for each State, 
under it for forty years. ‘The arguments of the Senators} when the whole number of representatives is 240. 
from Massachusetts and Delaware [Mr. Wenster and Mr. In fact, however, the common divisor of 47,700 has been 
Cuiarroy] have entirely convinced me that the objections| adopted for a representation of 240, when that number, 
to the apportionment bill of 17$2 do not apply to the|or rather 47,715, is the proper divisor for a representation 
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of 250. Foras 11,928,935 : 250 : : 1,918,553 :40. Divide | that number, to have one representative for such fraction. 
the two first terms by 250, and we have 47,715 :1: :| This rule is uniform; applies with equal justice to all the 
1,918,553: 40; so that forty representatives are all that New| States, large and small; is not restricted by any fair con- 
York can claim from a House of 250. And in this consists| struction of the word apportionment; is in accordance 
the error in the bill before us. Several of the States are| with every principle of justice, and with the spirit of the 
allowed their full share of a House of 250, which is to con-| constitution. 

sist of no more than 240. It is true that if you apply this} The small States have complained, from the year 1792 
common divisor to all the States, without allowing repre-| to this day, of the unjust operation of the apportionment 
sentatives for any of the fractions, it will leave you with a| bills; and they will probably continue to complain, for I 
House of but 240 representatives, as the aggregate ofall the | have but little hope that justice will now be done them. 
fractions will amount to a sufficient number to give ten} Mr. HAYNE said, if the motion of the gentleman from 
representatives. Yet it is equally true that no State can} Georgia should fail, he should move a recommitment of 
have, under any just construction of the constitution, more|the bill. His mind, he acknowledged, had fluctuated 
than her proper share of the actual House of Representa-| much in regard to the question during its discuss'on; but 
tives. To give to the States having their full share of aj he had come to the conclusion that great injustice might 
House of Representatives of 250, a just claim to such re-|be done by the mode of apportionment adopted by the 
presentation, the House must actually consist of that num-| House. By the process adopted, assuming the number of 
ber; and this cannot be done, but by giving the ten frac-| the House at 240, twelve members are taken from the frac- 
tional representatives to the States: having fractions; and | tions, and thrown upon the large States. The fractions 
justice requires that they should be given to the States| were thus represented, but not in such a way as preserved 
having the largest fractions, as this will be the nearest| the relative power of the several States according to their 
possible approximation to a just apportionment. It is'respective numbers. 
clear that all the States having representatives over their | should determine that fractions may be represented, to 
just proportion of a House of 240, have them in conse-|recommit the bill, with general instructions to the com- 
quence of the fractions; their extra representatives, there-| mittee to apportion 240 members among the several 
fore, are the representatives of fractions. The House is} States, as equally as may be, according to their represen- 
to consist of 240 actual and 10 constructive members, the | tative population. 

last being representatives of the fractions; but they are} Mr. WEBSTER said he should not oppose the recom- 
all to stand up together, as good enough representatives, | mitment, and he agreed that much of the amendment 
till the apportionment is made, and certain States have re-| might be omitted, and the committee be merely instructed 
ceived their full share of the whole number; and then! to distribute the members of the House, assuming their 
these ten are to be dismissed the service. These construc-| number at 240, among the several States according to 
tive members—these men of straw, are to be counted, to} their respective numbers. 

swell the dividends of certain States, and then to vanish, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN said he had listened with the 
as being of no further use; but when they vanish, they | most anxious interest and attention to the discussion on 
carry off with them every pretence, on the part of these | the important and exciting question involved in the amend- 
States, for having a single representative over and above| ment proposed by the honorable Senator from Massa- 
their strict proportion of 240. The aggregate of fractions | chusetts. 
amounts to 477,335, which, divided by 47,715, gives ten/ unite to persuade him in favor of it. But sir, said Mr. 
representatives. If these fractions are to be of no avail, F., after the best reflection in my power has been devoted 
to give Vermont, with a fraction of 42,000, another re-|to this subject, I feel constrained to differ from those 
presentative, then let them have no ayail in giving to New| with whom I generally agree, and to vote for the proposi- 
York two more representatives than she is entitled to, and} tion that will reject the amendment. 

to several other States one each more than they are en- 
titled to. 





He should move, if the Senate 





Every personal and political consideration 


I cannot but ‘regard this amendment as presenting the 
Deduct these fractions from the whole popula-| same difficulties which arrested the ratio bill of 1792. Itis 
tion, throw them out of the calculation, and let these’ an endeavor to accomplisha more equitable representation, 
States take their share of the representatives of the whole by bringing the fractions of the several States into ac- 
population so reduced. The aggregate fraction taken| cont; and it will readily be perceived that the process 
from the whole population would leave but 11,451,600, | adopted by the honorable Senator from Delaware to illus- 
which, divided dy 47,715, will give no more than 240 for) trate his objections to the bill, is substantially of the na- 
the House of Representatives, instead of 250; and this| ture of the calculations which led the way to the rejected 
number will give New York but 38 for her share. It is| bill of 1792. My friend takes for his first number the 
therefore demonstrably true that, under the present bill, 2| aggregate population of the United States, amounting to 
of the representatives of New York rest upon fractions; | 11,928,731; and then states that as this number isto the 
and if the Senator from Virginia insists upon the applica- proposed number of the House of Re presentatives, (2 10,) 
tion of his strict mathematical principles to this case, he} so is the population of any State to its sh: 
is met with an insuperable difficulty in giving to any State} sentation. Now, sir, the first great 1 
more than her proportion of 240 representatives. ‘The | js committed in the very first number; that is, the popula- 
rule of apportionment adopted in the bill is neither con-/tion of the whole Union, combining, of course, all the 
sistent with the principles of mathematics, the principles! fractions of the several parts, is constituted the control- 
of justice, nor the principles of the constitution. A strict ling number to bring about the distribution of representa- 





re of the repre- 
ke in this rule 











mathematical rule will operate much more decidedly | tives among the several States according to their respective 
«gainst the bill than against the amendment. jnumbers. It cannot fuil to strike the mind that the con- 

The amendment under consideration is founded upon! stitutional apportionment is based upon the federative 
correct principles. The assumed number of 256, of principle. It regards not the whole twenty-four States as 
which it is proposed the House of Representatives shall consolidated, but separated, distinct, individual. It is 
consist, will require as a common divisor the number of | true, sir, the bill of 92 invaded another clause of the con- 
49,596,* and each State having a fraction over the half of| stitution, besides the one which is opposed to this amend- 


ie iment. It gave to some of the States more than one 
* fhe calculation upon the ratioof 47,715 is made upon returns giv-} member for every 30,000 of the inhabitants of su h 
we the whole populatiwu at 11,928,935; that of Louisiana at 171,904, | 5 


Tike corrected returns give the whole pepulation at 11,928,731, and | States. 


the population of Louisiana at 171,694. The erleulution fora House | But I hope to show that this other clause flowed out of 
ot 250 is made upon the corrected returns, 


. ° . ’ oro'larv 
| the one which is now considered, and was its just corollary. 
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I insist, then, in the first place, Mr. President, that a con- 
struction was given to the constitution by President Wash- 
ington, in 1792, that settles and concludes the present 
question; and it has received the constant acquiescence 
of this whole Union, at four eventful periods since. He 
distinctly resisted a process that subjected the whole fede- 
ral number of the United States toa common divisor; and as 
distinctly required the application of such divisor to the 
population of each State. 

He felt most sensibly that the rule of the constitution 
dealt with the States individually, and that the call for this 
share of power could not be made as from small States 
combined, or large States combined; that it could be 


Apportionment Bill. 
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our principle falls short of representing all the people. 
But, sir, it should not be forgotten that our rule per- 
forms all its functions—equally distributes to all their full 
share of representation, and only ceases to operate, when, 
from the indivisible nature of a representative, it can pro- 
ceed no further. But the spirit of the amendment tran- 
scends the constitution, as it distributes political power 
unequally, and not according to numbers; as in the case 
of Maine, that would receive a portion of representatives 
for 19,938 more federal numbers than live within her ter- 
ritory; and the general result of the amendment shows, 
that, to accomplish its object, fractions, amounting to 
137,101 persons, are represented above the true popula- 


claimed only by each State on the ground of its federal | tion of the Statesto which fractional members are assigned. 
numbers, and as often as these could meet some common | The truth is, that in this matter of representation the 
ratio or division, of universal application to all the mem-| States are not, and cannot be, considered in any collect- 


bers of the confederacy. Such was the state of the ques- | 
tion under the constitution. Apportionment was to be made 
among twenty-four different subjects, each differing from 
all the others in numbers, and an apportionment too of 
representatives—benefits that were integral in their nature, 
and not susceptible of division or liable to fractions. Now, 
what could be done, sir, but first to settle how many per- 
sons should constitute one representative; and, when that 
was ascertained, to go with this number or ratio around 
to these twenty-four States, and to grant to each a mem- 
ber for as many times as its population could involve the 
ratio? That, in the result of this process, fractions would 
remain, was, no doubt, seen by the framers of the con- 


ive sense. The rule applies to them as political sove- 
reignties, distinct in their existence, and each entitled to 
claim only its own portion of power, by reason of its own 
federal numbers. 

So President Washington treated the subject when it 
came before him, under the imposing authority of both 
{louses of Congress. The National Legislature of that 
day had subjected the whole population of the United 
States to a division of 30,000--the proposed number for 
-ach representative; and the process gave 120 members, 
more members, of course, than the same divisor, when 
applied to the separate States, would produce; and they 
disposed of the surplus members, by distributing them 


stitution—as these necessarily are incident to the on dispos the States having the highest fractions. ‘The bill 
you cannot avoid them—the amendment proposed does} WS warmly debated in Con Tess, and eventually sent to 
not get rid of them--the ingenuity of man, no mat-| the President by a very small majority. It presented to 
ter how acute it may be, can devise no mode with | his mind a very interesting case, and a very solemn duty. 
such materials, whereby we can escape the consequences He was called upon to give a practical exposition to the 
of unrepresented numbers. And, sir, I cannot yield| Constitution of the United States, and on a branch of it 
to the argument as satisfactory, that the amendment} well calculated to excite very warmly the public feeling. 
approaches nearer to this equalization than to leave| He examined the act with the sagacious scrutiny of a 
fractions unrepresented altogether. For, in the first) Statesman, about to settle a great question in the apportion- 
place, although it may be so, under the arrangements of} ment of political power. He was not content, on finding 
the honorable Senator from Massachusetts, yet I can con-| OM€ fatal objection to this bill, to rest his rejection there, 
ceive of various propositions that, by his principle of dis-| and return it to Congress; he made his exceptions as broad 


tribution, would aggravate the evil. But, in the second | 
place, my embarrassment arises not from its being more | 
or less equal in its operation, but because it is not war-| 
ranted by the constitution. 1 cannot better illustrate the} 
nature of the rule that was adopted by President Wash-! 
ington, as he deemed to be in conformity with the con- 
stitution, than by applying the clause in question to the) 
representation in the Legislature of any State. Take, | 
for example, the State of New Jersey; suppose a law| 
should there be passed, directing that representation should 
be apportioned to the several counties according to their 
respective numbers. It should next be determined that 
10,000 inhabitants should have a representative; we go 
with this ratio to Essex county, and find 48,000--giving 
four representatives, anda fraction of 8,000; what could 
we do with it under this rule? Could we give Essex 
another member? Surely not; if so, we exceed the limits 
of the rule. Well, sir, we go next to her neighbors, the 
county of Morris, and find there 26,000 inhabitants, yield- 
ing two members, anda fraction of 6,000. Could we give 
Morris another member? or, under any sound construc- 
tion of the rule, could we combine these fractions, and 
assign another member to either county, on account of 
the combination? Why, sir, nothing can be plainer to 
my humble apprehension, than that such a disposition of 
the subject would be utterly indefensible. But here it is 
urged that the proposed amendment brings the represen-| 
tation as near to just proportions as may be. That 
although it does apportion members to States, as to frac-| 
tions for a less number of federal numbers than it appor- | 
tions the other members, yet it is most ingeniously argued | 
that the rule does not so far exceed the general ratio as! 


as the case presented tohim. He detected two substan- 
tial objections; and that which struck him as prominent, 
and which he placed in the foreground of his communica- 
tion, was, as 1 apprehend, the very difficulty into which 
the present amendment will bring us. Without further 
remark, I will now read the reasons urged by President 
Washington for returning the ratio bill without his consent. 


*¢ Aprit 5, 1792. 
“* Gentlemen of the House o Representatives: 

‘*T have maturely considered the act passed by the two 
Houses, entitled ‘An act for an apportionment of repre- 
sentatives among the several States according to the first 
enumeration,’ and I return it to your House, wherein it 
originated, with the following objections: First. The 
constitution has prescribed that representatives shall be 
apportioned among the several States according to their re- 
spective numbers; and there is no one proportion or divisor 
which, applied to the respective numbers of the States, 
will yield the number and allotment of representatives 
proposed by the bill. Second. The constitution has also 
provided that the number of representatives shall not ex- 
ceed one for every 30,000, which restriction is, by the con- 
text, and by fair and obvious construction, to be applied 
to the separate and respective numbers of the States, and 
this bill has allotted to eight of the States more than one 
for every 30,000. . 

“GEORGE WASHINGTON.’ 


The Senate perceive, then, that the objections are dis- 
tinct in their application, but that both insisted on the 
same principle; that the States in their separate p ppula- 
tion were to be regarded; and it is further worthy o! 
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Bank of the United States. 


notice that the second objection, instead of being the! ofa motion, should one be made, for recommitting the 


{[Sexare. 


principal, or, as has been insisted, the only substantial diffi- | bill, for the purpose of modifying it so as to render it less 
culty with the President, was, in truth, only a just infer- unequal in its operation. 


ence which he drew, as he explicity states, from the first 
objection. 
In presenting the first objection, the President seemed 


Mr. CLAYTON added some remarks in reply to Mr. 
F RELINGHUYSEN. : 
The question being then taken upon the motion of Mr. 


to consifer it quite sufficient barely to state the fact of/ FORSYTH to strike out the clause of the amendment 


there existing no one pro;ortion or divisor that would 
produce the result of the bill before him. He enters into} 
no argument, but thought he had said enough to produce 

conviction with any mind. ‘The debates that were had on! 
this rejected billin the House of Representatives, con-| 
firm the views which I had the honor tourge. The repre- 
sentation of fractions was then resisted on constitutional 
grounds. 

Mr. Madison opposed it in terms for this cause, and urg- 
ed the following ¢ogent consideration: ‘* You are calling 
upon us to invade the constitution, by adopting a process 
that will give representatives for those several and distinct 
fractions of the different States.” 

When this bill was returned, the Congress passed a} 
new bill with a ratio of 33,000, and applied that to the po-| 
pulation of each State: New Jersey, having at that time 
179,570 federal numbers, received by the bill five mem- 





bers, with a fraction remaining of 14,570; and the whole 
apportionment of representatives on the population of that 
era, (being 3,615,920, ) left an amount of fractions exceed- 
ine 150,000. Yet, sir, it was submitted to—so in 1800-- 
again in 1810-—and last, in 1820, with increased fractions at 
each period, but with the same acquiescence in the con- 
struction of President Washington, in 1792. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if T could think this a debatable point originally, 


euch yy 
Sucit i 


justment of it, followed by such confirmation, 


ma 


which provides for the representation of fractions, it was 
decided in the affirmative, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bibb, Brown, Dallas, Dudley, Ellis, 
Forsyth, Frelinghuysen, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, 
King, Marcy, Mangum, Poindexter, Robinson, Ruggles, 
Tazewell, Tipton, Tomlinson, Troup, Tyler, White, Wil- 
kins. —24. 

NAYS.-—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Buckner, Chambers, 
Clayton, Dickerson, Ewing, Foot, Hayne, Holmes, John- 
ston, Knight, Miller, Moore, Naudain, Prentiss, Robbins, 
Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, Waggaman, Web- 
ster.—23. 

Mr. WEBSTER remarked, thatthe other portion of the 
amendment offered by him was no longer of any conse- 
quence, and he would withdraw it, or vote against its adop- 
tion. The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HILL moved to strike out 47,700 from the bill, and 
insert 44,000. 

At the request of Mr. TAZEWELL, the motion was 
divided; and the question being taken on the motion to 
strike out, it was decided in the negative. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he should now vote against the bill 
as a practical violation of the constitution. 

The question being on ordering the bill toa third read- 
ing, it was decided in the affirmative by the following vote: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Dallas, Dudley, 


would prevail to quiet all scruples. I should feel bound | Ellis, Ewing, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Kane, 
to bow with respect to the weight of a precedent of such King, Knight, Mangum, Marcy, Moore, Poindexter, Ro- 


commanding authority. While I consider the present bill | 
as far from adopting that just ratio which would relieve as 


much as practicable the heavy fractions upon the small] 


binsén, Ruggles, Tazewell, Tipton,~Tomlinson, Troup, 
Tyler, White, Wilkins.—27. 
NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Clayton, 


States, yet I must, though with reluctance, vote against | Dickerson, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hill, Holmes, Johnston, 
the amendment, because it is opposed, in my judgment, to} Miller, Naudain, Prentiss, Robbins, Seymour, Silsbee, 
the provisions of the constitution, as expounded in 1792, | Smith, Sprague, Waggaman, Webster.—20. 


and since approved of. 

As ageneral question of public policy, I can find some 
consolation in the suggestion of Mr. Hamilton, when he 
was urging the adoption of the great charter—that the 
large States can make no law for the smaller States, that 
will not be law for themselves. Sir, excepting in our 
electoral colleges, there is no national interest of agricul- 
ture, commerce, or manufactures, on which New York and 
Pennsylvania can give avote, that is not as deeply import- 
ant to them as to New Jersey. I feel this to be a securi- 
ty, as well as a consolation. At this crisis, sir, it is no 
matter for regret that these States stand forth as the sus- 
taining pillars of the great system of domestic industry so 
vitally essential to the prosperity of New Jersey, and every 
other State, great or small. 

The honorable Senator from Delaware complains that 
his State has been hardly dealt by, and Lagree, sir, that 
he has good cause; but I fail to be convinced that Dela- 
ware has greatly suffered on this account. If right has 
been withheld, I am aware that itis no plea to justify 
wrong; but it isto my minda grateful palliation that her 
feeble, numerical strength has, through her whole histo- 
ry, thrown her upon her moral and intellectual resources, 
and attracted to the public councils of the country from 
that small, but honored State, something vastly more pow- 
erful than mere numbers; something that exalted her toa 
niche as elevated, and an influence as commanding, as any 
--even the proudest of her sisters on this floor. 

Mr. SPRAGUE and Mr. WEBSTER spoke briefly in 
reply to Mr. FreiincuuryseEn. 

Mr. MANGUM gave his reasons for his intended vote in 


Vor. VUL-o4 


Mr. Benton, on giving his vote in the affirmative, re- 
marked that he was much dissatisfied with the provisions 
of the bill, but voted for it because it was necessary to pass 
it, even in this shape. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


Twuespay, Manca 13. 
BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. DALLAS, from the select committee appointed on 
the subject, reported a bill to renew the charter of the 
Bank of the United States for the term of fifteen years, to 
take effect subsequent to the expiration of the present 
charter in the year 1836; which was read, and ordered to 
a second reading. 

The following resolution, submitted by Mr. Ronarxs 
yesterday, was taken up for consideration, viz. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be authoriz- 
ed to subscribe for sixty copies of the Legislative and Do- 
cumentary History of the Bank of the United States, com- 
piled by M. St. Clair Clarke and D. A. Hall, whereof one 
copy shall be distributed to each member of the Senate, 
one copy to the President and Secretary of the Senate, 
and the residue retained for the library of the Senate, 
provided that the price of the work shall not exceed the 
sum of five dollars. 

Mr. ROBBINS said that the resolution submitted in 
the House of Representatives, providing for the purchase, 
had been considered by the committee to which it was re- 
ferred, and they had reported in its favor. ‘The commit- 
tee in the Senate were also of the opinion that the work 


wor of the motion to amend the amendment, and in favor |should be furnished to the members of this body, as the 
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information would be of great advantage in enabling them 
to come to a decision on the question of rechartering the 
bank. He therefore hoped there would be no objection 
to the passage of the resolution. 

Mr. HILL, of New Hampshire, said: The proposition is 
to procure sixty copies of a book relative to the Bank of the 
United States, of which each one of usis to have a copy. It 
May not become me tooppose such a proposition—it may 
be considered obtrusive in a new member to do it. Our 
tables have been loaded (and the burden continues almost 
daily to accumulate) with documents in behalf of the Bank 
of the United States. The printing on that subject alone, 
during the present session, probably amounts to some thou- 
sands of pages; and as yet we have had but a foretaste of 
what is to follow. Numerous petitions from the several 
local banks are here presented, with an array of such names 
as may be gathered in behalf of any subject whatever, in the 
purlieus of our cities. A few days since I found before me 
an elaborate printed argument in favor of the bank from the 
directors of a country bank in New Hampshire, which 
bank, I am confident, could have no othermotive than fear 
to induce it to make such a request. Is it not a fact that 
most of the local banks, in several States, have been im- 
periously required to prefer petitions for the renewal of 
the charter of the Bank of the United States? Has not 
the President of the mammoth monopoly told Congress 
that he had it in his power to close the doors of the local 
banks? What can they do but petition when they are re- 
quired to petition? Can it be supposed that these local 
banks, which are liable to State taxation, and which are 
taxed by the States, will voluntarily ask Congress to place 
arival establishment among them, having the Government 
deposites at all times in its hands, with which to wrong 
and oppress them, and exempt from every species of State 
taxation? No man of sense will believe it. If an humble 
individual, having an honest claim on the Government, 
would lay the merits of that claim before Congress, he is 
obliged to pay the expense of printing himself; but every 
possible argument, whether founded on fact or fallacy, 
that can be presented in favor of perpetuating a monstrous 
monopoly—a monopoly that has the means of corruption 
in its own hands, and may apply them if it will—must be 
printed at the public expense! I venture to say that a 
majority of the members have been unable to read one 
half of what has already been ordered to be printed in re- 
lation to the bank. They cannot read it, and attend pro- 
perly to the other public business. It is now proposed to 
furnish an additional volume of some eight hundred pages 
—a very pretty volume, gilt, and bound in calf, perbaps 
to decorate the libraries of gentlemen, when they shall 
return home, after the bank bill shall have been passed: 
for that must be passed (so say its friends) during the 
present session. I am satisfied with the information that 
1s daily developed in relation to this bank, without making 
an additional charge on the public treasury for the pur- 
chase of this book. I want to know no more of its history 
than to knew that this institution can control the whole cur- 
rency of the country--that it can, at pleasure, raise and de- 
press prices—-that it can make money plenty or scarce~-that 
it is the source of action and reaction on business—that it 
can force speculation by liberal issues, either of bank bills 
or illegal orders, and produce consternation and ruin, 
either by omitting discounts or calling in its debts. The 
charge for printing, in relation to this bank, during the 
present session, on the treasury, will be several thousand 
dollars; and the mass of printing, as well as of original 
papers and documents as of those heretofore presented 
and printed, appears to be enormous. In addition to the 
ordinary printing, thirty thousand dollars were expended 
on the diplomatic correspondence—some one or two hun- 
dred thousand dollars are expending in reprinting the old 
documents of Congress; and other projects are on foot, 
the printing of which may involve the expenditure of half 
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a million of dollars. The members of Congress will un- 
doubtedly be credited for great liberality by the gentle- 
men printers who are favored with the munificent con- 
tracts; but would it not be quite as much to the credit of 
our disinterested liberality if we furnished our libraries at 
our own expense, asif we do it at the expense of the pub- 
lic treasury’ A Senator from Maine said, the other day, 
that ‘* this Senate was constituted as a bulwark against the 
popular will.” I hope to see the time arrive when this 
body, and all other bodies in this Government, who take 
part either in enacting or executing the laws, shall be 
amenable only to an enlightened and virtuous popular will. 
Ido not believe that an intelligent people will counte- 
nance the principle of the public servants converting the 
public property to their own future use while engaged 
temporarily in the public service; and, for the purpose of 
contesting this principle, I move that the resolution be laid 
upon the table. € 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN said, the Committee on the 
Library had been induced, by public considerations, to 
offer the resolution, not imagining that they would elicit 
by ita philippic against the bank. ‘The book contained 


j 


| 


ivaluable information against the bank, and in favor of it; 


| 


all the arguments ever used against it by its opponents 
were here tobe found. All the debates and decisions had 
in reference to the bank, for the last thirty years, were 
contained in this volume. It was true that our tables were 
jladen with papers respecting this institution; but were 
| they from its friends or its opponents? From day to day 
we have had resolutions, and answers to resolutions, laid 
on our tables at the wish of those who were opposed to 
the bank. At this stage of the business, when the bill for 
|rechartering the bank has been reported, and is about to 
come before us for discussion and decision, what is so ap- 
a what so proper, what so necessary, as to place be- 
ore the Senate the information furnished by this book’ 
He would not step aside from the question to defend the 
bank. It had been called a monopoly. What did it mono- 
polize? Nothing butthe public confidence. It had brought 
a spurious currency into a sound currency, and, thereby, 
it was the poor man’s friend. If he sought popularity, if 
he could stoop to the dunghill for praise, he would vote 
in favor of the bank, as the poor man’s friend. Nothing 
but this bank stood between the poor, honest, and indus- 
trious citizen, and the dealers in spurious local currency, 
by which the poor were defrauded of a large portion of 
their hard earnings. The other day, the Senator from 
New Hampshire had voted, without compunction or dis- 
pute, for a resolution for printing a report of the British 
House of Commons on alum salt—a subject of much less 
importance than that which was to cost one thousand nine 
hundred dollars. The sum which this resolution ap- 
propriated was not over three hundred dollars. He 
loved the people, but would not stoop to flatter them. 
Popularity or no popularity, he would support such mea- 
sures as this. He wasnot afraid that his cgnstituents should 
know that he voted public money to purchase books for 
his private use—books to acquaint him with information 
which, in his public station, he required. 

Mr. BENTON had not intended, he said, to say a word 
in relation to this question, nor should he now rise to speak 
upon it, but for what had fallen from the Senator from 
New Jersey. That gentleman had gone from the resolu- 
tion to the bank, and from the bank he had gone to 
statements respecting his resolution on alum salt, which 
were erroneous. Day by day, memorials were poured 
in upon us by command of the bank, all representing, in 
the same terms, the necessity of renewing its charter. 
These memorials, the tone of which, and the time of their 
presentation, showed their common origin, were daily or- 
dered to be printed. These papers, forming a larger 
mass than we ever had on our tables before, and all singing, 
to the same tune, the praises of the bank, were ordered 
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to be printed without hesitation. The report which he 
had moved to have printed for the benefit of the farmers, 
was struck at by the Senator of New Jersey. In the first 

lace, the Senator was in error as to the cost of print- 
ing the report. 
nine hundred dollars, whereas it was only one thousand 
one hundred dollars. A few days ago, two thousand co- 
pies of a report of the British House of Commons on the 
subject of railroads was ordered to be printed. Follow- 
ing ,the language of that resolution, he had moved the 
printing of another report of that body, which would in- 
terest a thousand of our citizens, where that report would 
interest one. ‘There was not a farmer in America who 
would not deem it atreasure. It covered the whole saline 
kingdom; and those unacquainted with its nature had no 
more idea of it than a blind man had of the solar rays. It 
was of the highest value to the farmer and the grazier. 
It showed the mineral kingdom upon the animal kingdom; 
and its views were the results of the wisdom, the expe- 
rience, and the first talents of Great Britain. The asser- 
tion of the Senator, that the bank aided in producing a 
sound currency, he would disprove by facts and dates. 
In 1817 the bank went into operation. In three or four 
years after, forty-four banks were chartered in Kentucky, 
and forty in Ohio, and;the United States’ Bank, so far 
from being able to put them down, was on the verge of 
bankruptcy. With the use of eight millions of public 
money, it was hardly able, from day to day, to sustain itself. 
Eleven millions of dollars, as he could demonstrate, the 
people had lost by maintaining the bank during this 
crisis. But for a wagon load of specie from the mint, as 
Mr. Cheves informs us, it would have become bankrupt. 
in addition to this, the use of Government deposites, to 
the extent of eight millions, was necessary to sustain it; 
and the country lost eleven millions by the diversion of 
those deposites to this purpose. Congress authorized the 
purchase of the thirteen millions of three per cents.—at 
that time, they could have been purchased at sixty-five 
cents, now they were at ninety-six percent. This was 
one item of the amount lost, and the other was the inte- 
rest on the stock from that time to the present, amounting 
to six millions more. ft was shown by Mr. Cheves that 
the, United States’ Bank owed its existence to the local 
banks—-to the indulgence and forbearance of the banks of 
Vhiladelphia and Boston, notwithstanding its receipt of 
the silver from Ohio and Kentucky, which drained that 
country, destroyed its local banks, and threw down the 
value of every description of its property. The United 
States’ Bank currency was called by the Senator the poor 
man’s friend. ‘The orders on the branches—these drafts 
issued in Dan and made payable in Beersheba—had their 
origin with a Scotchman; and, when their character was 
discovered, they were stopped as oppressive to the poor; 
and this bank, which was cried upas the poor man’s friend, 
issued those same orders, in paper so similar to that of the 
bank notes, that the people could not readily discern the 
difference between them. It was thought that the people 
might mistake the signature of the little cashier and the 
little president for the great cashier and the great presi- 
dent. The stockholders were foreigners, to a great extent 
—they were lords and ladies—reverend ¢lergymen and mi- 
litary officers. ‘The widows, in whose behalf our sympathy 
was required, were countess dowagers, and the Barings, 
some of whom owned more of the stock than was pos- 
Sessed in sixteen States of this Union. He would not go 
further into these things at present, and he was sorry that 
the attack made on his alum salt bill had made it necessary 
for him to say so much. 

Mr. HILL, in reply to the Senator from New Jersey, said 
that the resolution for printing the report on the salt tax 
was no measure of his, and had passed the Senate without 
attracting any attention from him or from any one. If it 
was a crime to charge the bank with monopoly, he con- 
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fessed his criminality—but he could producc to the Senate 
the authority of high names in support of that, and other 
still harsher language, in regard to this institution. He 
begged the attention of the Senate to a report on the sub- 


He had stated it to be one thousand] ject of the bank, made in the Senate in the year 1811. 


[Mr. H. here read the report made to the Senate in 
1811 by Mr. Cray against renewing the charter of the 
Bank of the United States. ] 

Mr. HOLMES said the whole question is whether we 
shall purchase a document, furnishing us with much im- 
portant information on this subject, at a reasonable price, 
or whether we should rely for information upon ex parte 
statements. The alarm was sounded that the bank was 
dangerous. There was, he believed, no great danger 
arisitg from the possession of its notes—not more, at all 
events, than from the possession of the money—all which 
had been denounced as the root of evil. He would not 
now enter into a discussion of the bank question. When 
the bill, this morning reported, came before us for discus- 
sion and final action, he should guide his course in regard 
to it by the instructions of his own understanding. His 
instructors at home needed instruction. Moreover, he 
believed that the instructions from the Maine Legislature 
were secondhand instructions. They went from this city 
to Maine, and are now returned. He was sorry that his 
neighbor from New Hampshire had seen fit to reply to the 
remark he had made upon another subject, in regard to 
the popular and federative will. He did say that the Se- 
nate was not the representative of the popular will, and, 
were it otherwise, the small States might be swallowed up 
by the popular will. In the convention, a member from 
Connecticut held it as a sine gua non that the small States 
should be equally represented with the large States in 
the Senate; and, if this principle were not admitted, he 
should, he declared, take his hat, make his bow, and leave 
the assembly. The time may come when the popular 
will may predominate—when the will of the people, as ex- 
pressed in the other House, may overcome the will of the 
States as here represented, but that day will be the last of 
the constitution. 

Mr, BIBB spoke in favor of the resolution. He had, he 
said, examined the work, and, in his opinion, it ought to 
be possessed by every member of Congress, and was 
worthy of a place in the Library. It was an impartial and 
full digest of the debates and decisions on the subject of 
the bank. 

Mr. JOHNSTON said this debate was very irregular; 
but, as the gentleman from Missouri has deemed this a 
proper occasion for renewing a charge of a very serious 
nature against the Bank of the United States, he hoped 
the Senate would indulge him with a simple explana- 
tion. 

Mr. J. ‘said he understood, then, that the gentleman 
now stated that the Government had lost ten millions of 
dollars in sustaining the Bank of the United States. 

This charge had been made at the close of the last ses- 
sion, under circumstances that precluded a reply: it had 
been printed and circulated, upon his authority, very ex- 
tensively through the country. 

The charge was founded upon the fact, that there were 
ten millions in the treasury during the year 1817, which 
might have been employed in purchasing the three per 
cents. at sixty-five in the hundred. 

Now, said Mr. J., what had the bank to do with the 
moncy in the treasury, or the purchase of the stocks’ The 
Government had appropriated ten millions to the sinking 
fund; they had placed this fund in the hands of the com- 
missioners; and they had directed them to apply it to the 
payment of the public stocks, and had authorized them to 
buy, among the others, the three per cents. if they could 
be had at sixty-five. 

The fair and reasonable presumption is, that that very 
able board, with the aid of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
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exccuted this trust according to the best of their judg- 
ment, for the interest of the country. 

It was not necessary for him to vindicate them; their 
high character will defend them against the imputation of 
having mismanaged the public funds committed to their 
care, or having the design to sustain the bank at the pub- 
lic expense. They did precisely what was proper and 
practicable to be done. They did purchase one million 
and a half of the three per cents. at sixty-five; but the 
price rose, and they could buy no more; and that is an an- 
swer to the whole charge. 

There were nominally in the bank, at the credit of the 
Government, ten millions during the year 1817. But 
what were they? Transfers of the deposites in the banks 
of the several States! Could they be rendered immedi- 
ately available? Could discounts haye been made upon 
such capital? 

But it was not until March of that year that Congress 
passed the act appropriating ten millions annually to the 
pee of the public debt; which fund was placed in the 

ands of the Vice President, the Chief Justice, the Secre- 
tary of State, and others, to be by them applied to that 
object. They directed, at the proper time, how and when 
the payments should be made, and the bank paid their 
warrants on demand. If the money remained in bank du- 
ring that year, it was an affair of the Government; it may 
have resulted from a defect of the law, but it cannot at- 
tach any blame to the commissioners, either for the want 
of attention or judgment in discharging this duty. But 
what had the bank to do with it, except to pay the money 
when ordered? 

But the commissioners applied this money to the pur- 
chase of stocks bearing six per cent. instead of buying 
the three per cents. at sixty-five, by which operation 
the gentleman says Government has lost ten millions of 
dollars. 

Mr. J. said he should like to know by what curious 
process of calculation such a result could be obtained. 

It must be apparent that, if the fact is true that the 
Government have lost ten millions by not purchasing the 
three per cents., the holders of the stock have saved it 
by not selling, or, rather, they would have lost it if they 
had sold. 

Now, it is not reasonable that those sagacious men who 
deal in stocks would have sold thirteen millions of stock 
upon such terms as to lose ten millions in fifteen years. 
It is, moreover, not to be presumed that the intelligent 
men who manage the public funds, did not know the dif- 
ference between three per cents. at sixty-five, and the 
other stocks in the market. Nor can it be imagined that 
the stockholders did not- know their interest too well to 
sell at any such sacrifice. But the gentleman has miscal- 
culated the difference, and committed an extraordinary 
error. The actual difference between having purchased 
the three per cents, at sixty-five, and buying now at 
ninety-five, is only $2,186,250. But thisis enough to show, 
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These stocks, at sixty-five, would have been 
bought at - - + ¥ 


garding $8,612,500 
Which, at six per cent., for fifteen years, 7, 


751,250 


Makes, - 3 


16,363,750 
Difference, - 


2,186,250 


$18,550,000 

But, said Mr. J., the gentleman arrives at his conclu- 
sion by this summary process. If the three per cents. had 
been bought at sixty-five, there would have beena reduc- 
tion of capital of four millions, and six millions have been 
paid in interest upon the three per cents., making ten mil- 
licns—a very short anfi convenient calculation; but he has 
entirely forgotten that the money was employed in extin- 
guishing a debt bearing six per cent., and for which, 
aniounting to near eight millions, he has totally omitted to 
give credit. 

But, said Mr. J., the point of the charge does not lie 
here. The charge is, that the Government lost ten mil- 
lions in sustaining the bank. 

Now it is most obvious that the bank was the mere 
depository of the money; that it had nothing to do with 
the purchasing of stocks; that it paid the money as de- 
manded; that the commissioners could not purchase the 
three per cents. at sixty-five; that they purchased what 
was most advantageous to the Government; that two mil- 
lions only, and not ten, would have been saved if this stock 
could have been purchased at the price limited; that this 
two millions would have been lost by the holders, if they 
had taken that price; that the Government had no right 
to expect her citizens would take less than the value of 
their stocks. 

But how was the bank sustained? 

The bank went into operation the Ist January, 1817 
It had thirty-five millions of capital, besides individual de- 
posites. It was impossible, during the first year, to employ 
its own capital. It must be apparent it did not and could 
not employ the Government deposites. But suppose it 
could, at the rate of six percent. The sinking fund act 
passed near the end of the first quarter of 1817. The 
money remained in hand for three quarters of that year, 
which would have amounted to $450,000; but one-fifth of 
that belonged to the Government, which reduces the 
amount to $360,000. But, then, as they had to pay it out 
on the Ist January, they could not employ it during the 
last sixty days. 

In this manner it is made to appear that the Govern- 
ment has lost ten millions of dollars in sustaining the 
bank, while it is clear the bank had not the capacity of 
employing its own capital so soon after it went into ope- 
ration. 

Mr. J. said that he had asked the indulgence of the 
nate merely to set this matter right. 

Mr. BENTON rose in reply to the gentleman from 


se 


to any man conversant with stocks, that the Government! Louisiana, [Mr. Jounston,] and, to avoid all chance for 


could never have made such an advantage by purchasing 
stock. Why did the Government direct the purchase at 
the limited price of sixty-five? 
more advantageous than to buy six per cents., and it was 
because three per cents., at sixty-five, were worth more 
than six per cents. that no one would sell them for that 
sum, and they rose as high or higher than other stocks in 
the market. 

The three per cents. amounting to, : 


jerror, would have recowrse to official statements. He had 
jat an early period of the scssion, called for informatio 
It was because that was} 


from the Treasury Department, on all the points nec 
sary to understand the nature of this loss of nearly ¢! 
millions of dollars for not paying the three per cent. 

in 1817, according to the authority in the sinking 
act of that year. He had called for the price of the 
and the answer to that call (page three of the do 


$15,250,090 | he held in his hand) showed it to be from sixty-thire: 
5,962,500 | three-fourths to sixty-four cents in the dollar. 1 
jcalled for the amount of public money in the hand 
19,212,500] bank, at the end of each month to the end of ’ 
662, 500 | (1817, ) and it was shown to average about ten 1: 
being in July as high as sixteen millions, (Iackins 
$18,550,000 /tion,) and about seven and a half millions at the end 
-——.|the year. We had called for the amount of stock whe 


Interest, three per cent. fifteen years, - 


To be purchased now at ninety-five, 
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the sinking fund act was passed, (March 3, 1817,) and it| ticular as others to whose name a million is ass gned. It 
was shown to be a fraction over sixteen millions. He had! was all moonshine! They had as well have a vial of 
called for the amount purchased under that act, and it was| moonshine lying under the steps of the bank, as th's state- 
shown to be a fraction less than three millions. He had call-| ment of a million in the vaults. The capital could be 
ed for the amount of interest paid since on the three per| nothing but coin or fundeddebt. The charter fixed that. 
cent. stocks, and it was shown to be a fraction over six| She had but seven millions of coin in the whole, and that 
millions of dollars. He had called fur the present price | was due, and doubly due, and nearly three times due, to 
of this stock, and it was shown to be about ninety-six cents| depositors. She had but twenty-two hundred dollars of 
in the dollar. Upon these data he had bottomed his esti-| funded debt; which was nothing in so large a concern. 
mate of a loss of near eleven millions of dollars to the| She had jittic to go upon but the credit and revenues of 
United States for not purchasing it in 1817, and the fact| the United States. Foreigners enjoy this credit and these 
was clearly made out. The stock had risen one-third, and| revenues. They wear the name of the United States. 
that added upwards of four millions to it; we had paid| They blazon it in huge letters on their bank notes, and 
above six millions of interest; and the two sums made near| on the orders which were intended to be palmed upon 
eleven millions of dollars. The stock might have been|the ignoramuses of the West for real bank notes. The 
bought for about eight millions in 1817, and so prevented | correspondence of the president of the bank with Mr. 
the increase and saved the interest; but the money was} Rush shows that these orders were intended to be passed 
left in bank, and she had the benefit of it without pay-| for notes. 
ing any interest. Mr. Cheves, in his report to the stock-| They were to have the same marks, and figures, and 
holders in 1819, says, the bank had the benefit of upwards | devices, and edgings, and general appearance, and to be 
of eight millions of public deposites: and the list of bal-| signed by a little president as well as a little cashier, who 
ances, in the hands of the bank, proves the same thing. | the people might think were the president and cashier 
The gentleman from Louisiana says, the United States| intended in the charter. And they got these ** substitutes 
saved two millions by purchasing six per cents. instead of| for notes” received in payment of public ducs, though 
three per cents.; and here lies the cardinal error of that! the present Secretary, in his report to the Senate, shows 
gentleman. He supposes all the money was taken out of | us that he has no official information that they are received. 
bank to pay the six per cents., when the fact is proved} Mr. JOHNSTON, in reply to Mr. Bewron, said, the 
that it was not taken out for that or any other purpose; | gentleman has entirely forgotten the point he rose to ex- 
it remained in bank, to an amount of average of ten mil- plain. The charge was, that the bank bad been sustained 
lions, the whole year, and the bank had the use of it without! by a loss of ten millions to the Government. The point 
interest. Mr. B. had nothing to say against men. He was! of the charge is the loss to the Government. It was my 
not trying to blame this or that man; he was going against | object merely to explain away that error; but notin this 
an institution which was in its nature too powerful for the | irregular way to be drawn into a discussion of the whole 
Government. He was friendly to Mr. Crawford and Mr. | affairs of the bank. I looked with some interest for the 
Cheves; but it is incontestable that the United States had | facts and reasons upon which he m uintained this extraordi- 
lost eleven millions of dollars by favoring the bank with! nary proposition. The gentleman has merely reiterated 
the gratuitous use of the public deposites in the year 1817. | the charge, and has contented himself with showing from 
The bank was now doing business upon the deposites| the tables that ten millions were in bank, unemployed, in 
and the credit of the United States. She had eight mil-|1817. That is not the question. The point in issue is 
lions of deposites in the name of the treasurer, and near} has the Government lost any thing? Could the commis- 
two millions in the name of public officers, and but seven| sioners have employed the money differently or more 
millions of specie, and twenty-two hundred dollars of | advantageously ? Could they have purchased the three 
funded debt. Her capital could only consist of specie and | per cents. at sixty-five, and did not? and if the y bad 
funded debt. So said the charter. She had not capital} purchased, would “that have made a difference of ten 
enough to pay the public deposites, and had about eight} millions? And was this loss incurred with a view to sus- 
m llions of private deposites, besides an issue of nearly | tain a bank just going into operation? and | i 
forty-one millions of notes, as they were culled. It is|effect? These are the points necessary to maintain th 
evident she was doing business upon the credit and reve-| serious charge, and which I thought the gentleman had 
nues of the United States. And who were those fuvored| risen to make good. 
people, who thus had the public money and the name of; The gentleman says it was not his intention to impugn 
the United States to bank upon gratuitously? They|the conduct of the commissioners of the sinking fund; 
were, ina great part, foreigners! Lords and ladies of| but the conclusion is irresistible. The money was placed 
Great Britain; knights and barons; military and naval|in their hands to pay the public debt; if they have so 
omecers; reverend clergymen and country squires: they| managed the fund as to lose ten miilions tu the Govern- 
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held eight and a half millions in their own name, besides! ment, it would evince the grossest mismanagement; and 
et Nal te ‘ a 9 oa. , p j : ea ae te 
what was in the names of their trustees. The name of|if with a view to support the credit of th ik, it would 
the bank was a misnomer. {t was essentially a British in-| become a charge of a more serious character. But the 


stitution! And what was striking was, that these English) fund has been ably administered; and there is no just 


people made no compensation for the use of the people’s| ground of censure or complaint any wh \ 
money in their bank here, while they had to make a large | regularly applied the money to the purchase of the stocks 
compensation to the British Government for the use of} bearing the highest interest, and which were most adyan- 
the Government deposites there. tageous to the Government. 

And what was still more curious was, that a member of} I have shown that the difference between three per 
the Br.tish Parliament, who issued orders from his country | cents. at sixty-five, in 1817, and at ninety-five now, is little 
bank in England in 1826, and had them suppressed there, | more thantwo millions. But the advantage of buying at 
is now doing the same thing in the United States, and we | sixty-five is a mere question of time. If they were to 
Cannot suppress them here! Mr. B. said it would be; be redeemed in fifteen years, they were worth more than 


amusing, if it was not distressing, to see the people in the | sixty-five; but in twenty-five years they were worth com- 
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West call for more capital to their branch banks. Hej paratively, with the other stocks, less than sixty-five. It 
— that the printed returns lying on (or under) every | was therefore a mere matter of speculation, then, whether 
Senator's table would show that not acent of capital was|the Government would redeem the three per cents. at 


ever sent to Mobile, Natchez, or St. Louis; but he was|par, in fifteen, or twenty, or twenty-five ycars. The 
certain these branches were about as well off in that par-| holders, believing the stock would be redeemed, in all 
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probability, in fifteen or sixteen years, refused, of course, 
to take sixty-five, and the result will justify the calcula- 
tion. They were just as able to estimate all the probabili- 
ties, and all the advantages, as the Government. The 
value of these three per cents. now depends on the will 
of the Government—they are not demandable. The Go- 
vernment may postpone the payment indefinitely; and) 
does not the gentleman perceive, if the payment is defer- | 
red only six years, the effect will be the same as if they 
had been purchased, in 1817, at sixty-five; and, if to ten} 
years, we shall have done better than to have bought at) 
that time; and that, by prolonging the payment, the Go-| 
vernment will gain, every year, the difference between 
three per cent. and the interest which she now receives 
from the bank, that is, seven per cent.’ That is, in other | 
words, the seven millions of stock in the bank will pay | 
the interest on the thirteen millions of three per cents. ! 
forever. The administration is now urging us on to pay 
this debt, at this sacrifice of six millions of dollars. The 
loss which will arise from paying the three per cents., 
will be three times as great as any loss that might have| 
arisen from not purchasing the three per cents at sixty-five. 

But the gentleman says there were ten millions in bank 
in 1817. ‘That is true; it was deposited there, and paid 
out when called for. This charge, at most, could only | 
amount to the interest that year. But then, in order to| 
make good the charge, it must appear that they employed | 
the money. But it was the first year of their operations, | 
and they could not put in activity, in so short a period, all 
their capital. It will be seen that, during the year 1817, 
they had much less in circulation; so that it must be ap-) 
parent they derived no benefit, and were not sustained by | 
the Government. 

It will also appear, that, during the year 1819, the} 
period of the greatest distress, almost all the funds were | 
withdrawn, there being little more than half a million. In| 
1820, it amounted to near a million, but, in the year follow-| 
ing, it was overdrawn as much. In 1822, it did not exceed | 
a million and a half. In 1823, and part of 1824, five | 

remained in bank, because there was no applica-| 
tion of the money by the commissioners, in consequence, | 
probably, of there being no debt redeemable, and no} 
authority to purchase; but, in the last quarter, there was 
half a million overdrawn. 

But, admitting the whole fact, to what does it amount? 
That the United States’ Bank received twenty-four or 
twenty-five millions a year in deposite forthe Government, 
and pay it over, upon the warrant of the treasurer, to| 
meet appropriations by Congress, and that the Govern- 
ment have in general an average balance of three millions 
in ban} 
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< in advance. 
Now, every dollar of this whole revenue isappropriated | 
anticipatic and every dollar of this three millions is} 
yropriated, and is no longer the property of the Go- 
It waits to be called for by those who have| 
1 it, and have a right to demand it. But it} 


‘ , ‘ . | 
> obvious that all individuals, in the military, naval, | 


in Ds 





| civil service, in different parts of the United States, | 


and in the Mediterranean and Pacific, cannot close their| 
accounts, and draw the money during the precise year; it] 
must require six weeks, or two months, to draw out all] 
the appropriations of the preceding year. | 

But the money is applied but twice a year to the public] 
debt, and it must, in the interval, accumulate. | 

fhis sum of three millions is not more than the revenue 
of six weeks, and the Government have not had, on an 
average, for twelve years, more than six weeks’ receipts | 
in the hands of its agent to meet all demands; and this| 
sum has been at all times appropriated, and not properly | 
the fund of the Government. But if this operation was| 
performed by the treasury or State banks, it would be| 
necessary to have, at all times, a certain fund on hand to 
meet engagements. 
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It is now urged, as matter of complaint, that the bank 
has the use of this sum without interest, which would 
amount to $150,000; a sum too inconsiderable to be the 
subject of so much complaint. is 

But does the bank perform no duties, and render no 
services to the Government? Does it not receive and pay 
out, at various places, during each year, twenty-five mil- 
lions of dollars? Is the labor, and responsibility, and 
expense of this, no equivalent? 

The gentleman now varies the attack, and the charge 
now is, that the bank has no resources, or, as has been 
said in another place, ‘‘ cannot pay its debts.” 

Sir, here is a bank that has forty-nine millions of notes 
falling due in sixty days, and sixteen millions of bills fall- 
ing due on an average of ninety days, with seven millions 
of specie, and two millions of notes of other banks, besides 
real estate, with eight millions of regular individual de- 
posites, besides those of the Government, which, it is now 
said, has not the means of paying its debts, and which 
amount to only twenty-one millions, independent of the 
deposites; that is, the bank has sixty-five millions of paper 
falling due, and seven millions of specie, and two millions 
of bank notes, and has less than twenty-one millions in 
circulation. 

Is it possible that any man who understands the princi- 
ples of banking can suppose such an institution unsafe, 
either for the stockholders or the people of the country? 
The Bank of England, with a capital of fourteen millions 
of pounds, issues twenty millions, while that of France, 
with ninety millions of francs, issues two hundred and thirty 
millions; the Bank of the United States has less than two- 
thirds of hers in circulation. 

The country may well trust its administration to the ex- 
perienced men who have been chosen to direct it. The 
bank could not fail, without the loss of thirty-five millions 
to the stockholders; and what motive or interest can there 
be to endanger, in the slightest degree, the safety of the 
institution? The bank has been in easy, and regular, and 
safe operation for ten years; it discloses its business every 
month; there are five directors on the part of the Govern- 
ment: it enjoys the highest confidence every where, and 
is, in fact, in most successful operation. 

But the gentleman says the bank has no capital. There 
is but two thousand two hundred dollars of funded debt; 
and why? Because the bank has permitted the Govern- 
ment to redeem its stock. How can the bank have fund- 
ed debt, when the Government is paying it off, and it is 
ceasing to exist? It is but three years since the bank held 
sixteen millions, but the Government has extinguished it. 

But the charge is seriously made, that the bank has but 
seven millions of its capital in its vaults. Does the gen- 
tleman suppose the bank is to lock up its capital in spe- 
cie? That this institution is to withdraw from circulation 
thirty-five millions of specie; for the public funds will now 
cease to be capital. What would the bank operate upon’ 
She could not have in circulation notes to an amount 

eater than her capital; and what advantage could she 
erive from an issue equal to her capital, if she retained 
er capital? 

The bank formerly held a large amount of funded debt. 
That has been paid off, and was replaced in bank by spe- 
cie. What must the bank do with it? Lock up so large 
a portion of the circulating medium of the country? Then 
we should hear of embarrassment and derangement, of the 
withdrawal of specie, and of inundating the country with 
bank notes. But now the argument is turned in the other 
direction. The bank has been too liberal. It has put - 
has extended its accommodation, and given facility to com- 
mercial operations, it is said, to the extent of twenty mil- 
lions. 

The whole of this arises from the imperfect knowledge 
of the subject. The bank held the funded debt of the 
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Government to the amount of sixteen millions, which has {the improper interference of Government. They have 


been changed into money, and has, besides, received seven 
millions from the Government in payment for its own 
stock, making twenty-three millions. What was to be 
done with this part of the capital? Let it lie idle and un- 
productive in the vaults? It more wisely determined to 
put the funds in circulation. But, instead of having the 
effect of inducing over-dealing, it has lad the effect to re- 
lieve the country from its necessary consequences: in the 
7 of curtailing its operations, when the pressure was 
elt, as the local and limited banks are compelled to do, it 
extended its accommodation, met the crisis, and gave re- 
lief. The gentleman from Missouri has also charged that 
the bank has forty millions of paper, as well as its capital, 


in circulation. Thisisanerror. I cannot be mistaken, | 


when I repeat, as | do, with perfect confidence, that the 
paper in circulation is not more than twenty-one millions. 
it is necessary to distinguish between the paper issued, 
which I believe does amount to forty millions, and the 
amount put into circulation. The amount retained on 
hand, deducted from forty millions, gives the circulation, 
or the amount for which the bank is indebted, whicli is 
about twenty-one millions. 

Another objection is now taken to the foreign stock- 
holders, and an attempt is made, by parading their names 
and titles, to produce some personal prejudice. ‘They 
are persons of rank, entitled, from their character and con- 
dition in life, to our respect here. They are holders of 
stock, because the necessities of the country, and the policy 
of our laws, gave them the privilege. ‘The country was 
exhausted by the war; there existed a great scarcity of the 
precious metals. It was the interest of the country to 
draw foreign capital, or to induce investments in this bunk, 
as the other public stocks were paid off. 

This was rendered the more necessary, as the whole 
monetary system, ina very short period, underwent an 
entire revolution, and the paper circulation was reduced 
near sixty millions; and it must be borne in mind that, in 
reducing the specie circulation to fifty millions, three to 
four millions were annually paid to foreign holders of pub- 
lic stock. 

The investment of foreigners evinces the universal con- 
fidence in the stability of this institution. 

This question may properly arise under the bill for re- 
chartering the bank. It is certainly of much less conse- 
quence now than formerly; but there are considerations 
now that ought to be duly weighed. Foreigners now hold 
about ten millions of the public debt, which it is proposed 
to pay off in the course of a year. This sum displaced, 
cannot fail more or less to disturb the circulation. The 
country now feels the effect of this drain, produced as 
much by paying off stocks held by foreigners, as by over- 
importation. 

The gentleman objects that the Bank of the United 
States may exert great political power and corrupt influ- 
ence. Money is power, certainly, whether in the hands 
of individuals, of local banks, or in the Bank of the United 
States. The concentration of a large sum, under the direc- 
tion of men having little to do with elections, or with po- 
litical parties, under the general superintendence of five 
directors, appointed by the Government, divided into 
twenty-four States, under separate boards of directors, 
chosen among the most respectable persons of different 
political principles, acting under public -instructions, can- 
not become a political engine, and will exert less influence 
than in the hands of individuals. ‘The object of the stock- 
holders is profit, not power. They have the highest mo- 
tives not to interfere, and not to excite prejudice against 

them. 

No such argument or inference can be drawn from 
what has hitherto occurred. They have acted upon gene- 


ral principles, and have not permitted even the officers of 
the Government to dictate to them, and they have resisted | made for bank notes; so that the Senator [Mr. Jouxsros) 


deserved the public confidence as much by their indepen- 
dence as by the just and liberal administration of their 
affairs. There is as little danger of their becoming a tool 
of power, as a tool of party. 

I trust a suitable occasion will occur to reply to all the 
charges that have been put forth; they are all susceptible 
| of as clear and satisfactory explanation as those he has set 
| forth to-day. 
| Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, said, he seldom took part in 
,discussions in which there was no particular object—the 
|vote on which concluded nothing; but as the day was near- 
ily spent, and nothing else would probably be taken up, 
‘he asked Jeave to submit a few observations. 

The motion now before the Senate, said he, is, whether 
jthe Senate will authorize the purchase of sixty volumes of 
ja work which I consider highly useful to a correct under- 
jstanding of the affairs of the Bank of the United States; 
;which work contains every document which has been here- 
tofure presented, and every speech which has been deli- 
\vered on the subject of this institution, and on this ques- 
ition. The whole subject of the renewal of the charter of 
the bank has been indulged in. And what will the vote 
;On this question show? That the Senate has, or has not, 
jagreed to purchase the books. Of course, then, the vote 
jon this question wil! show nothing whatever relative to the 
i bank itself; and thus do we waste the tiie which ought to 
{be devoted to the essential business of the session, 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Ilizt] came 
prepared with a speech on this subject, and, after its dcli- 
very, moved to lay the resolution for the purchase of the 
}epees upon the table, and called for the yeas and nays, 
ithus concluding debate. In some way or other, (and con- 

trary, in my opinion, to order,) the debate has been con- 
tinued; and now, by unanimous consent, it has been per- 
mitted to proceed. 

1 ought, perhaps, Mr. President, to entertain some 
doubts whether I am at all acquainted with the subject of 
banking, differing, as I do, with the Senator from Missou- 
ri, [Mr. Benton, } who has been making it his particular 
study, and who, after laborious investigation, has brought 
forth opinions so directly opposite to my ideas of banking. 
At the last session of Congress, that Senator presented a 
resolution in relation to the bank, and accompanicd it with 
a speech of great length, which speech was circulated in 
pamphlet form from Maine to Louisiana. It met here with 
no reply from any Senator. It therefore hada fair chance 
to inform the public mind on the particular side of the 
question which it represented. And what has been the 
result? Why, that the bank, it appears, has become more 
popular than even its friends had believed; and why? Be- 
cause the charges contained in the speech induced men 
to inquire into them; and the more general this inquiry 
was, so in proportion was the public satisfied that the 
bank was eminently beneficial to the nation—to the trea- 
sury--to the people, and, in fact, that the Government 
could not conduct its business with promptitude and with 
safety, without the aid of a bank over which it could, at 
all times, exercise a salutary control. 

The Senator [Mr. Benton] has stated the issues of 1otes 
made by the bank to be forty-one millions of dollars: whe- 
ther he is right or wrong in his statement, I know not. Now, 
Mr. President, Senators may believe that ‘issues’? mean 
notes in circulation-—not so; there is a wide difference 
between notes issued and notes in circulation. Notes is- 
sued mean simply notes which have been signed by the 
president and cashier. Whenever that duty has been per- 
formed, the amount of notes thus signed is always added 
to the amount of issues: but every one who is in the least 
degree acquainted with banking operations, knows that 
jone-third or more of such notes are always in the bank 
or its branches, ready to meet any demand wliic lh may be 
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was probably right when he said that the notes in circula- 
tion did not exceed twenty-one millions of dollars. 

The Senator [Mr. Benton] complains of the depo- 
sites made in the bank by Government and others. The 
amount of the deposite is that on which the bank is 
to make its profit. If the bank discounted only on 
the amount of its capital, it could not give a fair divi-; 
dend. A bank, after three years’ operations, may find | 
that the deposites amount, on an average, to one-third of} 
its capital stock: the bank, therefore, has a right to consi-| 
der these deposites asa fund on which it may safely caleu- 
late, and, as a matter of course, the business of the bank | 
in relation to discounts is arranged accordingly, by consi-| 
dering these deposites in the same light as capital. Hence 
arises a profit, of which all banks of discount and deposite 
avail themselves. Merchants, capitalists, and others, de- 
posite their money in the bank, because they consider it} 
safer while in the vault of the bank, than in their own iron 
chests. The Government makes its deposites in the bank, 
because it is safer than ina strong box at the treasury. 
The money necessary for the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment can be drawn from the bank as occasion may require, 
and this, too, without any risk, or the possibility of loss. 
Can this be said of any other mode of securing the public} 
funds? The Senator (Mr. Bewron] says, that, from the} 
Government deposites in the bank, the bank derives an| 
advantage—granted; and so it does from individual depo-} 
sites toa greater amount. Does the Government, or do| 
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moment believe that any foreign gentleman, or any dow- 
ager, would vest in our citizens their property, merely 
for the purpose of enabling them to vote at the election of 
directors? Who is there that can believe that there is 
one foreigner who would betray such a want of common 
s¢nse and common prudence, as to adopt such a course? 
Who is there, I ask, who believes that any foreigner, hold- 
ing stock in the Bank of the United States, cares one far. 
thing whether A B, C D, or E F, are directors of the 
bank? Bank stock of the United States, Pennsylvania 
stock, Ohio stock, Louisiana stock, and other American 
stocks, have been sent to England as a remittance, in the 
ordinary course of mercantile transactions, there sold, and 
bought by English subjects. Does the Senator (Mr. Bry- 
ron} wish to prevent such useful accommodation—such 
ordinary commercial operations, (attended, us they certain- 
ly are, with great mercantile advantages, ) by representing 
as objectionable the holding of our stocks by foreigners’ 
Our own citizens contract with Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and other States, to take large loans:do they do so with 
the view of permanently holding such stocks? Certainly 
not; but for the purpose of profit, by selling them at home, 
or sending them to England, where money is cheaper. 
All this hostility to foreigners holding our stocks is un- 
Wise, impolitic, injurious to our interests, and wholly at 
war with the views of gentlemen who aspire to the cha- 
racter of statesmen. I willask the Senator [Mr. Benton] 
—no, sir, | willask his colleague [Mr. Buex xen] the ques- 


individuals, sustain an injury thereby? Suppose there| tion, if Baring, Brothers, & Co. should establish a bank, 
was no United States’ Bank, the Government deposites| with a capital of a million of dollars, on their private ac- 
would necessarily be made in some of the State banks, | Count, at St. Louis, whether the good people of that city 
and these State banks would enjoy all the profits of which} would consider it a grievance; or whether they would not 
the Senator complains—in which profit the Government} consider it a great advantage in thus introducing a million 
could not participate; and in the management of its funds, | ! bard dollars into their community. At the time the 


while in depos.te in these State banks, the Government 
could exercise no control. At the present moment, the 
Government enjoys one-fifth of the gain, arising not only 
from its own deposites, but from those of individuals; and 
the public funds are perfectly safe, ready at all times when 
required, and at any part of the Union. These advanta- 
ges are enjoyed by the Government without any expense, 
or any loss by inland exchange. Can these things be said 
of State banks’? Suppose there were no banks of any 
kind, then the amount which has been mentioned must 
be kept in a strong box at the treasury, there locked up, 
and excluded from the necessary circulation, to the great 
injury of the whole nation. Such an arrangement would 
be attended with no beneficial effect whatever. Such, | 
indeed, we know, was the course pursued by the ancient| 
despotic Governments, against which every man of com- 
mon sense, all economists, and all history, has protested, | 
as ruinous, and destructive of the interest of the people. 
Would the Senator wish us, in our financial affairs, to re- 
turn to the age of barbarism? 
‘he Senator [Mr. Bexron] has told us that foreigners, 
anglish noblemen, dowagers, &c., own of the stock of| 
e Bank of the United States to the amount of eight mil-| 
* doll and this, he says, isa grievance. We} 
President, an enterprising people, and they| 
lanage, not only their own capital to advan-) 
that of foreigners, whenever they are per- 
30. If foreigners speculate in our stocks, it} 
ans, on which our citizens can operate to ad-| 
antag Foreigners can, under the charter, become| 
stockholders in the Bank of the United States, but they| 
\ in directing the operations of the] 


} 





can have no inflience 
institution; they have no vote for directors. They feel 


an interest in the dividends only. 
fairs of the institution. 


four millions in trust to our own citizens, who can thereby 


vote. What an idea! Who is there that can for one 


Provided they receive | 
good dividends, they care but litie who manage the af-/ in its vaults. 
But the Senator [Mr. 3enTON]| the United States, does not ask whether the bank has 4 
thinks that these foreigners hold stock to the amount | 


Senator (Mr. Bexrox] was speaking, last year, in relation 
to the Bank of the United States, I was told by a gentle- 
man from Missouri that his Senator {Mr. Berron] was mis- 
taken in his views relative to the bank; for that the branch 
bank at St. Louis had conducted its operations in a man- 
ner highly beneficial to the community. As an evidence 
of the truth of the remark, the city, he said, had, in con- 
sequence, greatly increased in the number of its buildings 
and public improvements, and its commerce had become 
greatly extended. 

The Senator [Mr. Bewron] concludes that the bank is 
insolvent, because it has not a sufficient amount of specie 
in its vaults to meet all the notes it has in circulation, and 
its other debts. No bank ever had, or ever can have, spe- 
cie to this extent. Insolvency, in banking institutions, 
sometimes occurs; but these cases are where the sound- 
ness of the bank is questioned, and its ability to pay be- 
comes a matter of public doubt. In such an event, men 
holding the notes of the bank, and fearing the loss of their 
money, make a run on the bank, which, unable to mect 
such unexpected demands, is crushed. Such has been 
the fate of many of the private bankers in Great Britain; 
and if the Senator [Mr. Bentox] could, by his speec'ies, 
induce the creditors of the bank to believe that their pr 
perty was in danger, a run on the Bank of the United 
States might be injurious, but not fatal. I yield to that 
Senator the credit of having used his best exertions : t 
the bank, but I feel assured that the people understand 
this subject as well as we do; and they rest filly satisfied 
with the knowledge that their property in the ban! 
secure, because they know that the affairs of the ba 
managed with judgment, with prudence, and with a 
gard to the interests of allconcerned. Public confid 
sustains a bank, and not the amount of specie containcG 
A person possessing a note of the Ba 1k of 


certain amount of specie in its vaults; he simply asks, 's 
this note current for all purposes of money transactions 
The Senator [Mr. Bextos] has read a great deal on 
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the subjects of banks and banking. He has introduced to/| me altogether visionary. The bank knows its own inte- 
us the Scotch banks. How are these banks sustained?) rests better than to interfere in any manner with the elec- 
They have never, since the period of their establishment, |tions. It well knows that the old bank lost its charter, 
been called upon for more than ten thousand pounds ster-| partly by reason of its interference with the elections, 
ling. Their security, and’the public confidence in them, jand, in part, by its refusal to increase its capital; which in- 
arises from the correct management of their affairs. crease of capital to thirty millions might have changed the 
There is a constant action and reaction in money opera-|directors, and thus have corrected the evil complained of. 
tions. In the year 1830, money was so plenty, that the |If | were disposed, Mr. President, to commence an elec- 
highest interest in the money market was five per cent. |tioncering campaign, I would desire no better aid than the 
Money, indeed, was, to my knowledge, offered at four per | people would give me, when they saw a moneyed institu- 
cent. A change took place in 1831. Owing to an excess /|tion take the field against me. I speak from experience. 
of importations—to large sums being disposed of in roads | The branch of the old Bank of the United States in Balti- 
and canals—in large manufacturing establishments, &c.;|more opposed my election. The president, cashier, and 
and, added to this, the stocks held by foreigners having|directors, &c., paraded the streets at the head of a 
been paid off by the Government, and there being no|large body of federalists, passed my door by way of in- 
immediate means of profitable investment, exchange rose, |sult, refused discount to democrats, and turned out of 
from these circumstances, to an advance so great that it |office the only director of the bank who was a democrat. 
became profitable to remit specie; and an immense amount | Their folly recoiled upon themselves. The people took 
of specie has in consequence been exported. From|offence at the conduct of the bank officers, as they al- 
whence was this specie, required for exportation, to be ob-| ways will do at any attempts, whether by the bank or any 
tained? From the Bank of the United States and its|thing ‘else, which interfere with the etective franchise. 
branches. ‘The bank must pay, and hence the necessity |The result of this interference was my election by a ma- 
to draw specie from its several Sranches, and to call in the |Jority of eight hundred votes. The present bank discoun- 
debts due by the State banks. This has caused great, but|tenances every interference of the kind by its officers; 
unavoidable injury. The State banks have been com-|4nd, as an instance of the correctness of this remark, I 
pelled, in consequence, to lessen their discounts. The |may observe, that I have a copy of a letter, addressed by 
Bank of the United States and its branches, with a view of | the president of the Bank of the United States to the 
aiding the merchants, have recently increased their dis-| president of one of the branches, reprehending such con- 
counts; a reaetion has taken place, and exchange has | duct, and informing him that the officers of the bank must 
fallen so low, that the exportation of specie is no longer | abstain from all interference in elections, or retire from 
profitable. This reaction is owing, in some degree, to the | their offices—that they are bankers and not politicians. 
aid afforded to our commercial community by the Bank of} The Senator [Mr. Benton] has charged that the Go- 
1 the United States, and also to the large shipments of cotton, | vcrnment lost ten millions of dollars by the public money 
> which has thrown bills on London into the market, and | having been permitted to lay in the bank for its support, 
. reduced the exchange. |without which the bank must have been ruined in 1817 
Many think, Mr. President, and among the number is|0r 1819. And how has the Senator proved this great loss? 
| the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Bswvron,] that the bank | Thus: that the act of 1817 authorized the purchase of the 
1 derives great profit from the circulation of bank notes; and | three per cents. at sixty-five per cent.; at which price it 
4 this, to a certain extent, is true. The issue of notes justi-} might, he says, then have been purchased, and thus 
e fies the bank in the increase of its discounts. But if good| have saved the difference between sixty-five and ninety- 
i. paper for discount be not offered, beyond what the bank | six per cent., (the present price,) and that the ten mil- 
3 can act upon, equal to the amount of its capital and de-|lions in the bank might and ought then to have been ap- 
e posites, the issue of bank notes is of no use whatever, | plied to the purchase of the three percents. I am not at 
Such notes are an expense which may be repaid by the | present prepared to speak from documents, and am wholly 
is loss and destruction of notes. The issuing of bank notes| unprepared for a discussion on this point. I can only say 
. is the only means by which a run on the bank may be | that there was a large amount of public money in the bank 
d made; and if none were issued, the dividends would be | early in 1817, when the bank commenced its operations, 
e- equally good, for the bank might with perfect safety dis-| which amount was of no use whatever to the bank, the 
s, count to an amount as large as they now do. It is from | capital of the bank, at the period referred to, having been 
}. the discounts that profit is made, and not from the issue of | more than sufficient for its business at the commencement 
‘ notes. ‘This fact is easily shown. ‘The Savings Bank of|of its operations. The large amount referred to made 
n Baltimore is prohibited from issuing bank notes. The | the average public deposite of that year appear very large, 
i. bank, therefore, discounts on deposites alone, and divides} when, perhaps, the greatest part was applied, on the 
et eight per cent., which is more than any other bank in the | Ist of July of that year, to the purchase of the three per 
Ss city has lately given, and yet the Savings Bank pays a small|cents. and other stocks; for in that year an amount ex- 
Se fF interest on the amount of the deposites. It is conducted | ceeding twenty-four millions of dollars had been paid for 
s, on the principle of the Scotch banks. the purchase of the public debt. But the Senator said that 
Bank notes are a great convenience as a circulating |there remained, at the end of that year, ten millions of 
ed medium, and are extremely useful tothe people, but they | dollars in the bank, a part of which we all know was ap- 
it are, in truth, dangercus to the institution which issues|plicable to the appropriations for the fourth quarter of 
an them. Lamaware that this latter idea differs from the re-| that year, and the residue must have been applied to the 
| ceived opinion on the subject; yet I feel confident that it| payment of the public debt, on the Ist or 2d of January, 
1 is substantially correct. Bank notes of any institution, |1818. The Bank of the United States “was, I aver, under 
” which are in common circulation, may be readily col- |no embarrassment inthe year 1817, and could have wanted 
a lected, and to such an amount, that, on being presented to|no aid from Government. I must presume, also, that the 
$e the bank for payment in specie, the bank may not be able |bank did not receive any aid, although involved in some 
to meet the sudden demand, and its credit will be thereby |difficulty in 1819; for, if my recollection on the subject be 
bed ruined. Public confidence in any bank, having been once jcorrect, there was little of the public money left in the 
f lost, cannot easily be regained. jbank during that year, and not one-half of the two mil- 
2 lhe Senator from Missouri [Mr. Benxron] entertains |lions which the law divected should be reserved in the 
is Sreat apprehensions from the influence that the bank may |treasury to meet unforeseen engagements. So far from 
h We in the elections. In fact, he seems to think the bank |being able to protect the bank in 1819, Government was 
Will control and govern the nation. This idea appears to |itself so straitened in its funds, as to be unable to pay in 
Vou. VUI.—35 
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this year, towards the principal and interest of the debt, 
more than seven million seven hundred and three thou- 
sand nine hundred and twenty-six dollars, instead of the 
ten millions of dollars which the law directed to be annu- 
ally paid. But, sir, if all that has been said is true, what 
fault has the bank committed’? None that I can see. The 
bank answered every call made upon it by the commis- 
sioners of the sinking fund, and this was all that could 
be required of the bank. If there has been an error 
committed, it must have been made by the commissioners. 
They did not, the Senator says, purchase the three per 
cents. He (Mr. Brewton] says that they only purchased 
one and a half millions. I think, sir, that they purchased 
a | r amount. I have no doubt, however, that they 
bought from all who would sell; and not being able to get 
more, they faithfully applied the residue of the public 
money to the payment of the six per cents., which, ina 
pecuniary point of view, was a more advantageous pur- 
chase. I have no doubt that the commissioners pur- 
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by way of New Orleans. Now, sir, it so happens that 
this is about the whole amount imported into the whole of 
the United States. Does it all come to New Orleans? And 
in his speech last summer, at St. Louis, on the subject of 
the bank checks, he boldly told the people that sixteen 
millions of dollars of that currency was in circulation, al! 
of which was void, and not payable, &c. And a few days 
since, in his place, he told us that about thirty millions were 
in circulation, as if sixteen millions could not alarm the 
people, thirty should. And, sir, what does the report on 
our tables prove? Why, sir, that a little more than five 
millions of dollars are in circulation of that paper. Now, 
I repeat, if he isas much mistaken in his supposition about 
the solvency of the bank, as he is generally in other things, 
when he says she is insolvent, the certainty is that she must 
be in a very flourishing condition, and perfectly solvent. 
He told us, in one of his several speeches on this sub- 
ject, that the West was injured by the bank—that it 
|drained the country of specie—that last June $300,000 


chased all the three per cents. that could be bought. « No| had been taken from St. Louis by the mother bank. Now 


person (unless pressed for money) would sell his three} he tells us not a dollar was ever put in that bank, thereby 
per cent. stock. " It was well known to the stockholders, | insinuating that said bank cannot pay her debts, and that 


that the Government must, at some time or other, pay 
them. The law which created this stock, (the three per 
cents.,) pledged the’public domain for its payment at par; 
and when the revolutionary six per cents. were extin- 
guished, some of the holders of the three,per cents. ap- 
plied by memorial for payment'from the proceeds of the 
public lands. Their petition was not granted, but they 
well knew that the honor of the Government was pledged 
for its ultimate redemption. They relied on that pledge, 
and refused to sell their three per cent. stock. No cen- 
sure, therefore, can attach to the commissioners of the 
sinking fund, and certainly none to the bank, in relation 


to this matter. The State of Maryland holds to the amount | 


of three hundred and sixty-five thousand dollars of the 
three per cents. ‘That State will not sell, and cares but 
little whether this stock is paid off or not. Paradoxical 
as it may appear, Maryland has borrowed money at five 
per cent., rather than part with her Government three 
per cents. This view of the subject being founded in fact, 
the charge of the loss of ten millions of dollars is utterly 
unfounded. The truth is, there was a saving to the pub- 
lic by the payment of the debt bearing an interest of six 
per cent., which has been shown by the Senator from 
Louisiana, [Mr. Jounston. ] 

Mr. BUCKNER, of Missouri, said: I do not precisely 
know what at this moment is the proper subject of discus- 
sion, whether it is the bank, or alum salt; but I suppose, 
as all have been glanced at by others, I may do so too; but 
my object in rising was more particularly to answer some 
remarks which fell from my honorable colleague on the 
subject of the bank. As for the book and alum salt, at 
present I will pass them over. 

Sir, it was said by my colleague, [Mr. Benroy, ] that 
the bank was insolvent, that she was not able to pay her 
deposites, much less is she able to pay her bills, &c. Sir, 
such a charge as this, coming from a Senator in his place, 
is serious; and, if the statement be relied on, is calculated 
to do much good or harm, and ought never to be made up- 
on slight authority, or carelessly. If the bank is insolvent, 
the people ought to know it, that they may save themselves 
from injury by it; if not, such attempts as this to dispar- 


age the currency, and injure the bank and the people by | 


sinking the paper in their hands, are unwarrantable. Fair 
and manly opposition to any measure is justifiable, but on 
no account ought we ever to go beyond this. 

Sir, what is the authority of that Senator for this re- 
mark? Mere hypothesis; and, if in that he is as much mis- 
taken as in many other of his statements, there can be but 
little cause for alarm. Sir, on a former occasion, speak- 
ing of the importation of alum salt, he told us thirteen 
millions of bushels were imported into the United States 


her notes are not valuable. Which of these inconsistent 
statements are we to take? The gentleman has certainly 
become confused with much thought on this irritating sub- 
ject. Sir, there are some subjects upon which some peo- 
ple are more sensitive than others. If the Senator is so 
much mistaken in plain matters of fact and law on this 
question, is it not fair to suppose him as much so in all 
his theory and prophecy on the same subject? Does it not 
show that his view of the whole subject cannot be greatly 
relied on? Sir, in truth, I have no doubt but that his 
whole view of this subject is a miscalculation, and, to me, 
lis a bundle of confusionand error. Inhis speech last ses- 
sion on this floor, he said the Union, like France, should 
come to a hard money currency, but that he would vote for 
| the substitute for this bank, as recommended by the Presi- 
|dent. Is there any similitude between hard money and 
| that substitute? He now tells us the States ought to have 
this subject--they should have banks, sir, and thus comes 
out the secret at last; he wants State banks. Sir, I had 
thought that gentleman had enough of State banks—at 
least I am sure our State (Missouri) has entirely enough 
of that. Experience, it is said, is the mother of wisdom; 
and will that gentleman profit nothing by experience’ 
He complains that this bank broke down the State banks, 
and thus oppresses the States. Not so is the fact, as I un- 
derstand things; the bad management of those rotten esta- 
blishments broke themselves down. What broke the 
State banks of Missouri, the St. Louis bank, and the bank 
of Missouri? That Senator is better informed on that sub- 
ject than myself, and, if he chooses, can tell a tale to this 
Senate that will satisfy them on that subject. If the State 
banks are injured by this bank, tell me, sir, why is it that 
most of the solvent State banks are petitioning this body 
for a renewal of the charter? And why is it that those 
| rotten establishments, and the friends of them, and such 
as perhaps best know the operations of them, are now 
found opposed to the Bank of the United States’ Sir, 

will he come down plainly and tell us what he wants’ One 

| meenent he is for ahard money currency, the next, is wil- 
ling to vote for the substitute recommended by the Pre- 
isident; then he urges the claim of the States to have 
banks; yet he is against all banks; says they are dangerous 
to liberty, create lords, and sustain noble foreigners. 

Sir, could not, and would not those very foreigners have 

a right to put their funds in State banks’ and would not 

many of them put their'funds in the State banks of New 

York if the United States’ Bank is not rechartered’ Is 

there, sir, any coincidence and fitness in this view of his 
plan, which ought to recommend his course to the p« ople’ 

On the contrary, is there not perfect dissimilitude and com 

fusion in his whole view of this subject? 
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in one speech he tells us itis dangerous to have a great|out of their property by those institutions’ Liow great 
moneyed monopoly in the country; that it will influence | was the difference in the value of the paper of those State 
elections, and sap the freedom of the people; and in ano-|banks? How often did the people of Missouri, who mov- 
ther he tells us the bank is insolvent. Sir, how can an|ed from the Southern and Middle States, and especiall 
insolvent bank be a moneyed monopoly, control the elec-| Kentucky and the two Carolinas, have to sell the bok 
tions, and sap the freedom ofthe people? And, if it is a| paper they brought with them at a large discount’ Will 
moneyed monopoly, it cannot be insolvent. Have not the|not these things happen again by the establishment of 
Senator’s remarks this incongruity? Will the people not | State banks? Great inequality in the value of their paper 
see this matter in its true light? Can they be humbugged | will prevail; and as all Southern money must always be 
—can any one think so lightly of the people as to believe | lowest in Missouri, every one who emigrates from the South 
them capable of swallowing such a complication of jargon? | will be compelled to pass his paperat a discount for every 
Sir, any man who believes the American people can be | thing he buys after he comes to Missouri. Will not this 
induced by the influence of the bank, or any other means, |be a great disadvantage to the emigration to our State? 
to betray their liberty, makes a bad calculation on the dis-| Eastern funds will always be highest in our market, be- 
position and noble nature of his countrymen. ‘Tell me, |cause our merchants will want it to take to the East. But, 
= te an earte has been carried by the influence of |sir, above all, there is another strong reason why we ought 
the bank; where the American people have sacrificed | not to have State banks, and thatis, that by so doing you 
their freedom and independence done love of gold or|throw the whole commerce of this nation into the Sever 
servility to wealth. Will a man, representing a Western |and control of a single city, (New York, ) to the injury of 
State, say it happened in his State? If itis intended to|every other in the nation. What city will be able to cope 
apply that insinuation to Missouri, I repel it, sir, with that | with New York or Albany? Sir, this bank has equalized, 
indignation { know the noble nature of my fellow-citizens | as near as can be, the whole currency of the country; itis 
would do were they personally present. Who, in Missouri, la sound and valuable currency, receivable every where, 
can = ao that mt ey that he voted to please the even a the ae of the United ny, vt ve oe 
bank, or that ever will do so why shall we speculate on imaginary evils, or be frighten- 
Permit me, Mr. President, here to take a short view of| ed at the shay bobipobiien and horrible pictures of anti- 
the honorable Senator’s hard money notions, and his State | republicanism which too much ingenuity can invent? Has 
bank system. First, of the hard money plan. Will it not|any of the many imagined injuries yet happened’ Why, 
be seen by the most humble-minded man in the nation, who | then, when the country is prospering, and the people con- 
has any knowledge of the policy of this people, that such a itent, shall we alarm them with imaginary evil, that may, 
scheme will not do, either as it relates to the general inte- yes, sir, that never will happen? Are the people of the West 
rest ee — a eerae a eee a South- yee to a ro eect tote =e a 
western interest? mean the new States in the latter re-| tries destroyed, which to them is a source of wealth an 
mark. What would be the condition of this republic | canvenience? Without funds no branch of business can 
without commerce? Itis commerce that enables the agri-| flourish. Yet, sir, there is another reason why this bank 
culturist to convert his produce into money, and it info| ought not now to be stopped, as far as Western interests 
real estate. What would be the condition of the farmer, |are consulted, which is this, that now it affords us the 
if, after he had labored and amassed a large quantity of| means with which to improve our condition; the people 
produce, he bad no market for it? Sir, it would rot on/are greatly supplied by the bank, and a great sum is due 
his hands, and his incentive to industry, improvement, and |to the bank. Now, sir, if, instead of being supplied with 
enterprise of every sort would be lost; and idleness, neg-| twenty millions of dollars, we have this suddenly with- 
lect of his farm, and degeneracy of every kind would \drawn, and, besides, are called on to pay this amount to 
follow throughout the whole of this now prosperous and /the bank, which we owe her, how great will be the re- 
happy land; and no part would feel this calamity more | verse of our condition then from the present? What will 
deeply than the West, and, in a pre-eminent degree, the | the people say, sir, then? The man who now belicves this 
State J in part have the honor to represent, (Missouri,) |opposition to be the high road to fame and popularity, 
and w hose rights and interests 1 here defend, and ever | will find it to be a millstone that will grind him to powder. 
will defend, whilst honored with her confidence; and The people will ask, who has done the mischief? Sir, how 
when that shall be lost, T will retire, and sorrow over the |can the bank exercise an influence over the people? 
misguided and ruinous policy of my country. Sir, the |Such'a thing is impossible, The strength of the republic, 
whole of this plan of opposition to the bank will, if adopted, |and the purity of its principles, abide with the farmers, 
injure materially the State of Missouri—it will retard emi-|with the agriculturists. And, sir, what have we to do 
gration; it will ruin her commerce, her trade of all kinds; | with your bank? If all the farmers would follow my ex- 
but more especially the furtrade, and the mineral trade, the |ample, (and 1 presume many do,) the bank would never 
mee - - ete tous. How, if this bank is have an influence over them. I never borrowed a rp 
a: aeteein aren sana iarced trandelt Specie across jout of any bank in all my life; I have no a in one; = 
conte — ostiawal a . trade? Sir, a hard money |yet, sir, f am benefited by this bank; and 20 are te : 
thet: Sule be wiiliad en s a And will the people of|in the Western country. No farmer who ee - 0 
on isa teletit nowt rar a a trade that yields them | manage his own affairs will ever go to the - to > 
ladelphi I : 4 1ough the bank capitalists in Phi-|row money; but, sir, it is the trader who goes there; he 
celphia and New York, and other cities, can trans- gets the money on his responsibility, and he gives it to 
waautnaeeuaan sums to be applied in that trade, |the farmer and to the laborer for their labor and pro- 
to. see iteir head ais - = Sanaa are the people willing|duce. Thus we get the money for our produce, and * 
find wie was ae e and iron mines, for which now they |a fair price, too, whilst another stands between us and the 
n a market for their produce, and where they can be|bank. How, then, can that bank influence the farmer, 
pty a ee or hire their slaves for a fair price | who owes it nothing? But, sir, if the trader ha) not the 
lose all the rr fi wily — to see this trade lost, arid | money to give, he could not urchase the pre-duce of the 
tor apeaks of Stat a oe max ‘Sn from it? But the Senz.- farmer; and, by oe the bank, you fake the means 
proposition eae aaa ir, I will turn now to thet from the trader, and essen, of course. the value of _ 
matter. We enas nad meet be us something in thi s| produce of the farmer. This is as cl ap as that two = 
try; and who that recdeen tl at abet he nr “teat a pa oa wee ae, ee V.aderstands : ae to 
Wishes it again? How 3 tna oo of our affairs, tha t|speaking the other day, the Sep’ tor said, in reference 
— ow many honest men were swindled j these bank checks, that they “nag been sent among the 
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ignorant. They had been sent to the West; the Old Do- 
minion, the seat of "intelligence, where sharp lawyers 
were supposed to reside, had been spared this issue. Sir, 
1 take no exception to the compliment paid to the good 
Old Dominion. I love her with as much reverence as 
does that gentleman. But, sir, on this remark he has com- 
mitted two great errors. First. He will find, after a little 
reflection, that a great quantity of this currency has been 
sent to the Old Dominion; and, sir, unless the sending 
him and myself here to represent a Western State is taken 
as a specimen of ignorance, I cannot think as much igno- 
rance prevails in the West as he contemplates. There are 
some sharp lawyers, too, in Missouri, who are not Sena- 
tors though, Yes, sir, there is one from whom it would 
be no disparagement to the honorable Senator himself to 
say, I had hoped, by the able argument that gentleman set 
before the country on this very subject, the Senator him- 
self might have learned much, 1 allude to the speech 
of H. 8, Geyer on the bank checks, in reply to a legal 
opinion given to the people of Missouri by my colleague 
last fall at St. Louis. 1 invite public attention to this ar- 
gument of Mr, Geyer, and aver it to be a perfect refuta- 
tion of all the honorable Senator’s views on that subject. 
Sir, the honorable Senator has decried! these checks and 
the bank. I propose to take a little notice of his argu- 
ment on that branch of the subject; and, first, I will here 
remark, that I did hope, after the resolution which that 
Senator offered at the commencement of the session 
had been disposed of, that the consideration of this ques- 
tion would not again be pressed, and that we should have 
been spared the labor of investigating the legality of the 
currency, sO much complained of by my honorable 
friend. But, sir, it seems in that I was mistaken; and, 
from the manner and frequency with which he presses the 
subject, I feel called on to justify the reason of my oppo- 
sition to his course, and at once to meet the question. 


Sir, it is alwaysa source of regret to me when com-! 
pelled to differ with my friends, and especially one with | 
whom I am associated in the discharge of a high political! 
trust. But, sir, painful as may be the task, when my} 
judgment points out the way, I shall freely follow its die-| 
tates; and if I fail, yet will I find solace and comfort in 
the conscious rectitude of my course, and a heart singly 
devoted to the cause of my country. *I have no bank 
stock; I never borrow from the bank; in short, I am no- 
wise interested or connected with the institution; nor 

was I ever, at any time of my whole life, with any bank. 

1 have an interest only in common with all my fellow-citi- 

zens in the many great advantages and blessings which 

the genial influence of this institution has spread abroad 

throughout the land. In the discussion of this subject, | 
I am influenced by no other feeling than a sense of duty | 
to my country, and that duty I shall attempt fully to dis-| 
charge. 

I hold that the Bank of the United States is essential 
to the wellbeing of the people of the United States, and 
pre-eminently so to those in the Western States, and in an 
especial manner to the people of Missouri; and that who-| 
soever opposes this institution, opposes the interests and/| 
wishes of that State. | 

Sir, my honorable colleague and myself have the same 
object in view—the promotion of our common country’s) 
good. But we differ materially as to the mode of effect-| 
ing that great, that noble abject. I have no doubt that we| 
are alike impelled by the same noble impulse of patriot-| 
ism, and shall, therefore, treat this matter as an honest 
difference of political opinion; but, sir, as, from the oppo-| 
site position we occupy, we cannot both be right, and! 
as I most conscientiously believe I am right, and that he! 
is wrong, I feel it to be my duty freely and fearlessly to} 

ress my views. ‘Thien, sir, iet us examine the subjeot;| 
Jet us reason together, and prove the truth. He assumes 
the ground that the bank is a deyouring monster; a| 
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scourge and curse to the country. I hold a different doc- 
trine. He assumes the ground that the checks drawn by 
the president of the branches of the Bank of the United 
States on the cashier of the parent bank are illegal and 
void, and that no one is bound to pay them, unless the 
drawer and endorser is, and they only, after presentation 
at Philadelphia, and returned with notice of protest for 
non-acceptance andnon-payment. I hold the contrary to 
be the truth of things. Now -how does all this matter 
stand. Let us examine— 

1st. The nature of these checks. 

2d. The right the bank has to issue them. 

3d. The good or ill effects of the bank on the country. 

Much pains has been taken by the gentleman to name 
this paper security, and to ascertain the place of pay- 
ment; but he has not been able to satisfy himself on either 
point, but concludes it is to be treated under the Jaw as 
bills of exchange, and that these checks may be sued on 
at Philade}phia. 

As names are arbitrary and immaterial, to gratify the 
gentleman, I will, for the sake of argument, call them 
bills of exchange at the present; and, as they may be sued 
on at Philadelphia, it may be fairly assumed that they are 


| payable there, or at any branch of the Bank of the United 


States, as payment by the branch is payment by the 
principal bank. It cannot be a matter of any interest to 
the holder of the check how the bank settles her own 
affairs; if the individual presenting the check gets the 
money on it, he ought to be satisfied; yes, sir, and he will 
be satisfied. 

It is altogether immaterial to the inquiry into the vali- 
dity and negotiability of these checks, whether they arc 
called bills of exchange, checks, orders, or drafts. It is 
all the same in substance; and that the people understand 
better, and regard more, than any parade about empty, 
unmeaning form. 

Now, sir, let us look at the substance of this question, 
and see what itis. And, meeting the gentleman on his 
own ground, on the hypothesis that they are bills of ex- 
change, or subject to the law which acts on bills of ex- 
change, will he then show how they are illegal and void? 
He has not yet been able todo so. What isa bill of ex- 
change? It is defined to be an open letter of request from 
one person to another, to pay a third person a sum of 
money therein mentioned, generally payable to order, 
but may be made payable to bearer. A draft or order is, 
in substance and effect, the same thing. A check is an 
order or draft on a bank, in form much the same as a bi 
of exchange, and may be sued on as such. In England, 
the essential difference between a bill of exchange and a 
check is created by the statute imposing a stamp duty 
on the former. In this country, their form and effect is 
ascertained by the common law. Orders, checks, rails, 
and bills of exchange, are all of them requests to pay mo- 
ney; all substantially in effect the same. All import a 
consideration, and equally negotiable, and have the same 
legal privileges. The Senator himself, whenever lus 
argument touches these checks, treats them as bills of ex- 
change, yet says they are not such; that they are void and 
illegal. How strangely inconsistent are his assumptions. 
If, in all respects, the law, in relation to bills of exc: g > 
is to govern these checks; and if, in phrase ology and sub- 
stance, they are the same, why strive to prove that they 
are nat bills of exchange, are unauthorized by the char- 
ter, and are void? If, in truth, they are just such ¢ hecks 
as all banks acknowledge proper to be drawa on thei, 
either by their own officers or any private person, 
bank is in the daily habit of paying them, where | 
novelty of this currency, which the Senator thinks he! 
discovered? Where the propriety of all this alarm 
he would spread far and wile over the whole 
from a supposed discovery of a supposed violator 
on the part of the officers of the bank, with 1 
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swindle the people by circulating what they know not to| drawn by one authorized agent or another of the bank, 
be binding on the bank? Being satisfied that the law re-| are nothing more nor less than bills drawn by the corpo- 
garding bills of exchange governs this anonymous cur-| ration on itself, in which they are drawer, endorser, and 
rency, as he has been pleased to call it, he applies what | accepter, and are therefore as much bound to pay them 
he calls tests of transfer and negotiability; and, sir, | con-|as they are any promissory note or bank bill they ever 
fess they are such as I never understood, and such, I|issued--as much as would be an individual who would 
presume to say, he will not find in any approved legal | draw a bill on himself, and endorse it tobearer. Thus made 
authority of the present age. He insists that the drafts|negotiable, in such a case, would it not be superla- 
being payable to order, they cannot be transferable, but|tively ridiculous to require the holder to make presenta- 
by special endorsement to order, and that every subse-|tion to the drawer, and, if not accepted or paid, protest 
quent transfer must be by like endorsement. 2d. He fur-|the bill for non-payment or non-acceptance, and notify the 
ther contends that they are payable to: a fictitious payee, | party that he did not accept or pay his own note? The 
and therefore must be specially endorsed to order. maker of a note payable tothe order of another, is bound 
Mr. President, I must be permitted to express my sur-|to pay it to the endorser or holder, because, by making 
prise that, in this body, a Senator, professinga knowledge |the note, it is an admission that he has effects of the 
of the law of the land, should undertake to enlighten this | payee in his hands, and authorizes him to draw his order 
body, and the nation, on a question so important to her|on the note for the amount; and the endorsement by the 
interest, with no better recollection of the principles ap-| payee is no more than such order. 
plicable to the subject, and that, too, in open andavowed| This instrument, which before could not be assigned, 
opposition to a decision made by one of the judges of the| or sued on, is placed, after endorsement, upon the foot- 
Supreme Court of the United States. Sir, who has dis-|ing of a bill ofexchange. The endorser of a note is view- 
played the greatest legal knowledge on the subject of| ed asthe drawer of a bill, of which the drawer of the note 
these orders, the judge who sustained them, or the hon-|is accepter, by virtue of his previous promise to pay the 
orable Senator who opposes them? This question let| amount when the order shall be made. ‘The resolution of 
the nation answer. Had the honorable Senator consulted | the board of directors, authorizing the emission of the bills 
approved treatises on bills of exchange, checks, and pro-|in question, amounts, in law, to a promise to pay all such 
missory notes, he would have found that most of his doc-| bills as their agents, the presidents of the branches, shall 
trines on the subject of the transfer of bills are at war| draw on their agent, the cashier of the parent bank; and 
with established legal principles. These principles are | their obligation to pay them is the same as if they had made 
familiar to most who hear me, and the experience of many | and issued promissory notes, payable to the order of the 
present will attest the correctness of what I state to be! presidents of the branches. A promissory note is spe- 
the well-settled law of the land. A note, or bill, payable | cial authority to the payee to avow for the amount speci- 
to order, may be endorsed to bearer, and thereby becomes fied. The resolution before alluded to isa general au- 
negotiable by delivery, without the necessity of any fur-| thority to draw a number of bills. ‘This is all the d ffer- 
ther endorsement by subsequent holders, the same as if) ence in fact, and the legal effect is the same in both cases. 
it had been made payable to bearer; nor would the fact | But it is said there is no promise, on the part of the 
that the name of payee is fictitious, (if such was true, ) re-! bank, to pay these bills: nor was there ever a bill, draft, 
quire a special endorsement. On the contrary, sucha bill) or order, in which any of the parties made an express 
requires no endorsement at all, but is, in effect, payable | promise, to pay; and this the honorable Senator certainly 
to bearer, and may. be declared on as such aguinst all par-| knows; and this objection can have no other effect than to 
ties having such notice of fiction. But as the clerks of mislead the credulous and uninformed, and to do great 
the bank, who are the payees and endorsers of these! mischief throughout the country—uot, sir, to the bank, 
drafts or orders, are not fictitious, there can be no diffi-| but to the holders of this paper, who have honestly ¢ arned 
culty on this point. lit: and this I proclaim to my constituents, and admonish 
It is admitted that these orders, or checks, are issued them to beware of the consequences of this absurdity. 
under the authority of a resolution of the board of direc-! Sir, the true doctrine is this: the drawer requires the 
tors of the Bank of the United States, to whom is commit-! drawee to pay to the payee, or order, a sum of money; the 
ted the management of the affairs of that institution. It’ payee directs it to be paid to some other person, or to 
will not be denied, I presume, that the presidents and bearer generally, and the accepter writes on the instru- 
cashiers of the branches, by whom they are signed and! ment, ‘‘ accepted.” Now, in all this proceeding, there 
countersigned, the payees and endorsers, and the cashier |is not a word about promise. The law, though regarding 
on whom they are drawn, are, all of them, the legally | the substance and not the form of things, declares that all 
constituted agents and officers of the corporation. Nor | those persons have made a promise, and shall be compel- 
is it contended that the bank cannot diaw, endorse, and|led to perform it. Another objection is, that these bills 
accept a bill of exchange, or draft, within the scope of | being once taken up, or paid, cannot afterwards be re- 
their authority, and in their official character, for which | issued so as to bind the bank. Very well: and is not this 
they are not individually liable. Wherefore, then, all this! law alike applicable to the promissory notes with which 
onefous ceremony of presentation, protest, and notice--|the Senator seems so in love’ It is true, s.r, that when a 
of non-acceptance and non-payment, as described by the | bill or note is paid off, it cannot afterwards be negotiated 
Senator, if, after all, those persons are not individually |so as to bind any of the parties to it who do not assent to 
liable for their official acts? But although they are not}the reissue; but it is equally true that all concerned in 
individually liable for their official acts, the bank is; be-| putting such bill in circulation are bound by it. The 





cause it is the act of the bank, being done by the autho. 
rity of the bank. Foran authority to an agent to draw 
a bill on his principal is the act of the principal, and is, 
of itself, an acceptance, at the instant of creating the 
draft; and’ as the acceptance is irrevocable, without the 
consent of the holder, it follows that an accepted bill, 
draft, check, or order, is as obligatory as a promissory 
note, and, at common law, has higher privileges; for 
promissory notes were not negotiable, and did not im- 


porta consideration, until they were placed on a footing 


principles of law are equally applicable to notes as to bills 
of exchange, here; but, in England, there are exceptions 
in favor of promissory notes, by statute, which regulate 
what notes shall be reissuable; so that if the argument is 
good against these bills, it is equally fatal to the reissue 
| of the Senator’s much preferred promissory notes. But, 
|sir, all these obstacles only exist in the overstrained imagi- 
ination of my honorable friend. The supposed obstacles 
Ito a reissue of bills and notes never have existed, to my 
| knowledge, in reference to bank bills. But if we were 





with bills of exchange by statute. These bills being|to apply to the bills under consideration all the rules ap- 
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plicable to bills of exchange, with the most consummate 
strictness, still they would be reissuable. The corpora- 
tion, as has been shown, is the only party to them in their 
creation, and alone is concerned in their reissue, and, 
upon the principle referred to, is as much bound to pay 
them, as upon their first emission. The bank, in con- 
templation of law, has promised to pay those bills, both 
as drawer and accepter, and has put them into circula- 
tion, and is bound to pay them upon every principle of 
law, unless there exists « prohibition in the charter to issue 
them, and disqualifies the bank from making such con- 
tract. I say disqualifies, because one incompetent to con- 
tract cannot be bound by a supposed contract, or one 
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rights which all American citizens have to connect them- 
selves together as a private banking company, and, as 
such, to do any thing, not against the law of the land; 
and, as such, they had a right to issue the bills in ques- 
tion, and to issue bills of any size, and for any amount. 
But the charter, among many other things, restricted the 
issue of notes to the minimum sum of five dollars, but did 
not restrict the issue of these checks. In short, the bank, 
by fair legal right, may do all things as bankers, which 
are not restricted by the charter. The ninth and twelfth 
articles have been examined, with great particularity, by 
the Senator, to prove that the power to issue these orders 
does not reside there. Here, he is manifestly wrong. 


attempted to be made. Disqualification renders the con-| He considers these as grants of power. They are not 
tract absolutely void; and is this, sir, the doctrine the/such. The ninth, instead of conferring power, is entirely 
honorable Senator wishes to establish? and if it were|a limitation of power, and restricts the natural and original 
established, against whom would it militate? Against the| rights of private citizens to deal, or trade, in any manner 
bank? No sir; the bank has put oceans of this paper into| they may deem best. No one, in his right senses, who 
circulation—has received great profit by it; and this paper} once understood legal principles, for a moment ever sup- 
is in the hands of the people—and there, sir, would this| posed that, under this clause, the bank derived its power 
doctrine sink it, to the utter ruin of hundreds of honest | to deal or trade in bills of exchange, gold and silver bul- 
men. Or, suppose the doctrine erroneous, as I most con-j| lion, or merchandise. The clause was intended to re- 
scientiously believe it to be, yet, sir, if by this course the | strain the exercise of the power to deal, which, in its 
currency is disparaged, the people will be the losers by| absence, would have extended to other things, and other 
it, and the bank will certainly gain. Men who have taken] purposes, than those named. Does any one believe that 
this paper at par will be obliged to sell it at a discount—| to deal or trade in bills of exchange means to make and 
and who, sir, will buy itup? Why the bank, by heragents, | issue, or accept them? or does any one believe, to trade 
will do it; and, sir, no part of this Union will share this! or deal in merchandise means to manufacture and sell it? 
loss equally with the Western country, where most of) It is conceded, sir, that, under the ninth fundamental arti- 
this kind of bills circulate. I call on members of this body! cle, the bank does not derive a power to issue paper se- 
to pause, and examine the subject. I invoke the people, ; curities of any kind. Where does it get it, then’ Sir, 
my constituents, to examine for themselves, before they|the right is derived from a higher authority than the sta- 
swallow the fatal drug. Sir, the Western people are} tute of incorporation; it is founded in the genius of free- 
prosperous, happy, and content. They want no change| dom which every American citizen possesses, and which 
in the currency or revenue of the country. Take not/can only be taken away by his own consent, expressly 
from us the means of improving the internal condition of| given. Then, sir, how far have those intuitive and sacred 
the country, and itis all we desire. This, sir, we need, | rights been surrendered, under the provisions of the char- 
and have aright to demand, and ought to receive; and| ter which the bank has accepted’ As far as they are sur- 
this, sir, we never will surrender. Mr. President, I have| rendered, the bank does not possess them, but no further. 
said thus much to show that, by the common law, or law} It is said that the twelfth fundamental article enumerates 
merchant, the bank hada right to issue these bills, and! and defines the different species of paper securities which 
are bound to pay them. How far I have succeeded, || this corporation may issue, and contains a grant of power; 
leave for others to judge. I will now proceed to examine) and it is insisted that bills obligatory under the corporate 
the prohibition said to exist in the charter; and, first, I will| seal, and bills or notes signed by the president and coun- 
take occasion now to say that I do not admit that a cor-|tersigned by the cashier, are all the paper securities the 
poration has no other power than that expressed in the} bank can issue. But it will be seen that no power what- 
act of incorporation. I maintain that a power necessa-!| everto issue any paper security is given by thatarticle. But 
rily incidental to what is given by the letter is as fully! suppose the position of my friend to be true, and what is 
granted as if described by words, and is a part of the) the result? Why, sir, that we have a bank which cannot 
power specifically granted. This doctrine is fully esta-| transact the appropriate business of banking, or accom- 
blished by the decision of the Supreme Court of the United! plish any of the purposes of its institution—that can nei- 
States, in an action against the Bank of Columbia, on a/ ther transfer the public funds, nor furnish the community 
contract made by a committee of directors for building a’ with the ordinary facilities of commercial exchange. But 
banking house. And the doctrine established by that de-) the honorable Senator attempts to escape this difficulty, by 
cision has since been fully recognised as the undoubted admitting that the bank az make and accept bills of ex- 
law of the land by the supreme court of New York, and change, but not to be circulated as a currency. 

in other States ofthis Union. So far, then, fromthe bank! But, sir, as he denies that the bank has any power spe- 
having no power but what is given by the letter of the cifically granted, and that all paper securities not authoriz- 
charter, it has full power, by its authorized agents, to ed by the twelfth article are forbidden, may I ask him 
make all contracts within the legitimate scope of its bank- whence he derives the power to make, accept, or issue 
ing duties, except such as are forbidden by the terms of) bills of exchange at all? The term bills in the twelfth ar- 
its charter. Now, let us see what are forbidden. We) ticle cannot mean bills of exchange, as he sometimes ap- 
are informed by my colleague, that all the chartered pears to conjecture; for, sir,to enact thata bill of exchange, 
powers are contained in the eleventh section of the act of} payable to order, shall be assignable by endorsement, in 
meorporation, and that the institution has no other rights! like manner and with like effect as bills of exchange, 
than chartered rights. Here, sir, I must state my entire! would certainly be entirely useless, not to use a plainer 
dissent to this position. There is not a single right! word. Besides, he denies any paper securities issued 
granted to the bank in any one of the seventeen articles! by the bank to be valid, unless they are signed by the pre- 
contained in that section. They are all what they purport! sident, and countersigned by the cashier of the bank. So 
to be—rules, restrictions, limitations, and provisions. Re-| that no bill of exchange could be made at any other place 
strictions, limitations, &c. are—what, sir? Will the Sena-! than Philadelphia; so that neither the Government or any 
tor say, the chartered privileges of the bank? I presume) individual could obtain a transfer of funds but by a trans- 
not. But they are limitations, &c. on the original natural! portation of specie. Checks, orders, drafts, certificates 
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of deposites, and bills of exchange, are alike excluded by| tion was understood by the framers of the charter to be 
his view. So that the most beneficial objects contemplat-| authorized to make contracts other than bills obligatory 
ed in the establishment of the bank, will be defeated under| 4nd promissory notes; and, as there is no restriction as to 
his view of its powers. the form or the amount of these contracts, it follows that 
By the common law, bills obligatory were not assigna-| the bank has all power to make any contract which indivi- 
ble, nor could the assignee recover in hisown name. The) duals might make, and with like effect, with no other limi- 
same difficulty inrelation to promissory notesexisted. They} tation than that it shall be within the scope of the legiti- 
were not negotiable or assignable, so as to enable the oa: mate purposes of the institution, (as checks, drafts, orders, 
signee to recover on them in his own name, nor could the) bills of exchange, certainly are;) that no contract in the 
payee recover on them himself, without averring and prov-| form of a bill obligatory, shall be made fora less sum than 
ing the consideration for which they were given. ‘This| five thousand dollars, and no promissory note shall be 
difficulty in England, as to promissory notes, was obviated| made on demand for less than five dollars, nor a credit for 
by the statute of Anne, which made them assignable by| «less sum than one hundred dollars, on a longer time than 
endorsement, and placed them on a footing with bills of| sixty days; so that, instead of bills obligatory under seal, 
exchange, the validity and negotiability of which had been} and bills or notes signed by the president and countersign- 
established at common law. Most of the States, it is true,! ed by the cashier, being the only paper security which 
have made sealed instruments assignable, and have adopt-! the corporation of the bank can issue, they are the only 
ed in some form the substance of the statute of Anne in| form of contract in which there are any limitations or re- 
relation to promissory notes; but because their laws do not strictions imposed on the power of the corporation. Ano- 
generally apply to contracts of corporations, we see the) ther set of tests has been resorted to by the Senator to 
twelfth article in this charter incorporated in almost every | show that the paper securities in question are not within 
bank charter, and clearly operates asan enabling power to the scope of the legitimate purposes of the corporation. 
payers of bills obligatory and promissory notes, by ena-| The first is, that they are not signed by the president and 
bling them to assign, and the assignees to recover. It de-| countersigned by the cashier of the parent bank, but are 
clares the effect of the contract when made and assigned, j therefore not authorized by the twelfth fundamental arti- 
but does not give power to make it. As far as the bank|cle. Sir, it is sufficient that they are not prohibited by 
is affected by the twelfth article, its power is restrained. | that of any other article, and that they are signed by the 
The prohibition to make bills obligatory of less amount authorized agents of the corporation. 
than five thousand dollars, or to make notes not payable} Mr. President, [have now done. I beg pardon for hav- 
on demand for a sum less than one hundred dollars, | ing so long trespassed on the patience of the Senate, with 
or a longer credit than sixty days, certainly cannot be con-/ an argument entirely accidental, and the introduction of 
strued as a power to make those paper securities. The| which I did think uncalled for; but, sir, it was introduced 
result then is, that bills obligatory and promissory notes) not by me—but after it was, I believed it my duty to give 
are nowhere specifically authorized, and must take the fate) my views. Ihave done sv as concisely as possible. I 
of orders, drafts, checks, and bills of exchange; all of | shall not trouble the Senate with any remarks on the 
which depend upon the same grant of power or original/ alum salt part of the honorable Senator’s argument, nor 
right, and they are all within the principle decided by the} with any particular reasons for my vote in favor of the re- 
Supreme Court, which is the approved law of the land, as) solution under consideration. I believe it to be my duty 
before alluded to. The most that can be saidof the twelfth| to acquire allthe information in my power to enable me 














article, is, that, by the limitation imposed on the general| to discharge my duty to my constituents and my country, 
2 ; n Y\and for that reason will vote for the resolution, and take 
notes, the original power to do so is admitted. There is/ a book. 
securities, directly or by transfer; but the tenth funda-|to the resolution, and from Mr. KANE and Mr. FOOT in 
mental article imposes a limitation on the power to do so, | its support, the resolution was agreed to by ycas and nays, 
does not by its letter authorize the corporation to deal or| YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Bibb, Buckner, Cham- 
trade in bills of exchange, gold or silver bullion, or in the| bers, Clay, Clayton, Dallas, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Fre- 
‘ linghuysen, Holmes, Johnston, Kane, Knight, Miller,, 
nises the existence of a general power and authority, g 
though nowhere granted in words, There is nowhere a| gles, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Tomlinson, Webster, Wil- 
but the eighth article limits the amount which the corpora-| NAYS.—Messrs. Brown, Dickerson, Ellis, Forsyth, 
tion may owe, whether by bond, bill, note, or other con-| Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Hill, King, Marcy, Moore, 
gress, that without this limitation the bank might pane The Senate then adjourned. 
contracted debts to any amount, by bond, bill, note, or any | sihendelbiinis 
. Wepwyespay, Manca 14. 
a general power to contract, :in any form, and to any ex- a il 
tent, not expressly forbidden. It is worse than idle to APPORTIONMENT BILL. 
confer any power whatever. They are all, as far as the | States, being read a third time, 
bank is concerned, limitations and restrictionsof power ex-}| Mr. WEBSTER rose, and remarked, that he did not 
unpardonable legislative folly to limit and restrict the | ble bounds, and he confessed that there were circumstan- 
loans, trade, dealings, and contracts of the bank, if, with-|ces discouraging to a protracted opposition; but, viewing 
ther make loans, trade, deal, or make contracts. smaller States, he should not feel his duty, in relation to the 
The eighth article recognises the power to contract | subject, to be discharged, until he had fully shown what he 
except as to amount; and even in case of excess, the con-| that the bill be recommitted, with instructions. This mo- 
tract is not declared void, but the directors are made liable} tion, he was aware, was susceptible of division: and if it 


right and powerto make bills obligatory and promissory| ; 
no specific grant of power to make loans, or take paper} After a few words from Mr. FORSYTH, in opposition 
and consequently recognises its existence. The charter) as follows: 
sale of goods; but the ninth article limits and thus recog- “A 

Naudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, Rug- 
specific power to contract debts, or issue paper securities; | kins.--29. 
tract. Here is a clear expression of the opinion of Con-) Mangum, Tazewell, Tipton, Troup, Tyler, White.—17 
other species of contract. Sir, it isaclear recognition of 
say, sir, that the eighth, ninth, tenth, or twelfth articles} The bill toapportion representatives among the several 
isting independently of them. Sir, it would be the most] wish to protract the opposition to the bill beyond reasona- 
out those limitations and restrictions, the bank could nei-| the bill as unjust and oppressive in its operation upon the 
debts by bill, bond, or other contract, without limitation, | proposed, as well as what he opposed. He then moved 
as well as the bank. Jt appears, then, that this corpora-| should be wished to take the question first on the recom 
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mitment, he would modify his motion to one simply to re-|strance, representing the impolitic, unwise, and unjust 


commit the bill to a new select committee, instead of the 
select committee from which the bill was reported. 

Mr. FORSYTH, to save time, would move, if it was in 
order, to strike out that part of the motion which instructs 
the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT said the motion was not in or- 
der at present. 

Mr. HAYNE should vote against the motion to recom- 
mit, as he did not believe it would result in any modifica- 
tion of the bill, excepta reduction of the ratio, to which he 
wasopposed. He hoped the motion would not be divided. 

Mr. CLAY suggested that, after the motion to recommit 
was carried, various instructions might be moved for mo- 
difying the bill. Though he was himself opposed to the 
plan of representing fractions, as unconstitutional, yet he 
believed that the bill might be se modified as to lessen its 
present inequality. He should, at a proper time, propose 
a plan which he thought would obviate some of the ob- 
jections to which the bill, in its present form, was liable. 

After some further conversation, 

Mr. MOORE said that, if it was in order to move a re- 
consideration of the vote by which the amendment of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts was rejected, he hoped 
that course would betaken, He believed there’ was a ma- 
jority of the Senate in favor of the plan preposed in that 
amendment. 

After some remarks from Messrs. MILLER, CLAY- 
TON, and BELL, against the bill as it stood, 

Mr. CHAMBERS (to give an opportunity for a motion 
for reconsideration) moved to lay the bill on the table. 
Agreed to by a vote of 23 to 20. 

“Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN then rose, and said that, upon 
the suggestion that a majority. of the Senate was in fa- 
vor of the amendment proposing a representation of frac- 
tions, and being willing that the will of the majority 
should prevail, he moved a reconsideration of the vote 
whereby the amendment referred to was rejected on 
Monday, at the same time stating that his own views were 
not changed in regard to the subject. 

After some further discussion, in which Messrs. WEB- 
STER, KING, MOORE, EWING, and KANE took part, 

On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, 

The Senate adjourned, 


Tuvrspay, Marcu 15. 


The unfinished business of yesterday (the apportion- 
ment bill) coming up, it was laid by for the present, to 
permit the debate on the tariff subject to proceed, &c. 

The Senate took up the resolution offered by Mr. Cray 
for the reduction of 

THE TARIFF. 


Mr. MOORE, of Alabama, addressed the Senate as fol- 
lows: 

Nothing, said Mr. M., but the magnitude of the ques- 
tion, the deep and pervading interest involved in the man- 
ner of its final adjustment, could prompt me to claim the in- 
dulgence of the Senate for a moment, after the able and 
eloquent display of talent and argument with which they 
have becn entertained, and so interestingly entertained, by 
gentlemen who have preceded me. 

But, sir, the acknowledged importance of this question 
seems to demand that [ should not content myself to give 
a silent vote, and that it isdue to the occasion that I should 
declare the views and feelings of those whom I have the 
honor, in part, to represent. 

Sir, the citizens of Alabama have looked forward, with 
the most anxious solicitude, to this session of Congress, 
for a redress of burdens imposed by an unjust and un- 
authorized system of taxation. 

They have approached this body, time after time, with 
memorial after memorial, and remonstrance after remon- 
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course pursued in relation to the tariff; they have looked 
forward to the period, which has now arrived, when the 
national debt is about to be extinct, as the most favorable 
era in our history, as one which could not fail to afford re- 
lief from a system so galling, ruinous, and destructive; and 
shall these fond anticipations be disappointed? Will not 
the conciliatory terms proposed for a compromise by the 
honorable Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Haywe,] in 
that able, convincing, and, | may add, unanswered and 
unanswerable argument, and which have been acceded to 
by every other gentleman who has spoken on the same 
side of this question, be received in that amicable and paci- 
fic spirit which prompted them? 

1 regret that the honorable Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Wiixrns} has so soon shown a disposition to retract 
the feeling evinced on that occasion to meet the honorable 
Senator from South Carolina upon a fair, compromising 
ground. I trust it has not been the resolutions adopted 
by his State, on this subject, which have changed his dis- 
position to mete out equal and impartial justice to his 
Southern brethren. 

{[Mr. WILKINS rose, and said that he had not retractcd 
the feeling evinced on that occasion, and still desired that a 
compromise might be effected. Mr. MOORE, in reply, 
expressed his gratification at learning that he had been 
misinformed as to the gentleman’s views on this point, and 
fervently hoped that the question would be discussed in 
such a spirit of conciliation as to ensure, finally, a decision 
that would be satisfactory to all parties. ] 

Where, sir, said Mr. M., is that mutual forbearance and 
concession, that God-like spirit, which pervaded the coun- 
cils of this nation in the formation of this Union, and in the 
establishment of the federal constitution? Where, sir, is 
that high and sacred flame of patriotism, which, when the 
opposing and conflicting interests of the different sections 
of this Union threatened, yes, sir, awfully threatened, its 
dismemberment, prompted the honorable Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. €xay] to throw himself in the breach to 
preserve its integrity? (I mean the Missouri question. ) 
Then, the question which divided parties was the slave- 
holding States, and the non-slavehholding States. Now, it 
is north and south of the Potomac river; or, to my mind, 
a more appropriate distinction is, the portion who receive 
bounties, and the portion who pay them. For it cannot 
be disguised, that, for the last ten{or fifteen years, the 
means and substance of the Southern people have, under 
the tariff exactions and the internal improvement system, 
been dragged from them, for the benefit of other sections, in 
acurrentas bold, as rapid, and unceasing as that of the ma- 
jestic Mississippi; until we are reduced to the most wretch- 
ed state, and the last possible point of suffering. Sir, the 
picture drawn by other gentlemen on the same side of this 
question presents a faithful portrait of the depressed con- 
dition of the planting and agricultural interest in Alabama, 
except, indeed, in the latter there is a deeper gloom, if pos- 
sible, hanging over this interest. This unfortunate section 
of country presents precisely the counterpart to that 
beautiful description of the high state of prosperity, drawn 
by the honorable Senator from Kentucky, of the condition 
of other sections. While I was charmed by the eloquence 
of the honorable Senator, in his vivid descripton of the 
prosperity of these the much favored sections of this 
Union, I was appalled and astonished at the contrast be- 
tween the condition of these, and the actual gloomy con- 
dition of the entire face of the country in my own much 
beloved State. 

From what source, let me ask, does this high state of 
prosperity emanate’? Not from natural advantages, con- 
nected with superior soil, climate, salubrious air, or water; 
for in these we believe the God of nature has been as boun- 
tiful to us as to any other class of citizens in any other 
quarter of the globe. 
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But this state of things i is to be ascribed to artifici al ad- 
yantages. It is much better that the Eastern and North- 
ern States, inciuding the non-slaveholding States, should 
have the power, for. we deny the right, to tax our slave 
labor at their own discretion, than to own our slaves them- 
selves—and this is the advantage they possess by a union 
of interest on this question. 

Permit me, Mr. President, to attempt to illustrate this 
injustice, by stating what I deem to be a fair and correct 
history of the case. 
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Dattani and receives in return one handved dollars worth 
of English penknives, on which he has to pay duties, &e. 
amounting to fifty dollars more; he sells these penknives 
to Northern manufacturers, and the Senator from Rhode 
Island gets one of them. If the price, as the gentleman 
contends on the other side, is not increased by the duty, 

then the fifty dollars paid in duties and charges must be 
lost to the planter, and the manufacturers will pay no tax 
at all on their penknives. But if the penknives can be 
sold to them for the full price of one hundred and fifty 


The cotton planter either takes his produce to market, | dollars, in what, let usask, do the manufacturers pay us for 


or his merchant does it for him, (the result is the same, ) | 
and returns with articles which suit his convenience: and 


jing a 


| these articles? Perhapsin cottons, woollens, or iron, enjoy- 
protection of from fifty to one hundred per cent. ; and 


it will not be denied but these are as much his own pro-| our New England brethren must have lost some portion 
perty and the produce of his own labor, as the manufac-| of that wit for which all the world gives them credit, if they 
tured article is the property and product of the manufac-| cannot work the matter so as to put upon their cloth an 


turer; buthere the Government steps in, 
agriculturist, we demand of your stock forty 
For what purpose? replies the planter. Is it for the sup- 
port of Government? No—the public debt is discharged, | 
and we have an overflowing treasury; but there are some 
wealthy owners of large sugar plantations in Louisiana, 
some 1d woollen factories in the Eastern and 
Northern States, some wealthy owners of iron worksin New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, salt works and salt factories, and 
some cotton bagging factories in Kentucky; they are allina 
high state of prosper ity, itis true, but they aren ot satisfied, 
and it is for their benefit we demand of you this tribute and 
tax. 

Is it a matter of surprise, then, that the South should 
feel deeply and sensibly upon this subject--that sucl 
pression should fill the entire 


= cent. 


cotton ai 


} Op- 


South with indignation’ For, 


let gentlemen not deccive the mselves upon this subject. | Rhod e Island fac 


This is the feeling and doctrine 

jus ity and eloqu nt ly been sai “ 

from South Carolina, [Mr. Mintza,) it is the whig doc- 
trine, it is the spirit which animated our fathers in resist- 
ing British tyranny and British oppression. It is the 
ot venty-s Sir, it is the doctrine of the entire South, 

except, ieee: a small portion, where the soil is adapted 
to the culture of the sugar cane; and this c - umstance is| 
thought sufficient to justify a system of legal oppression 
which demands a port on of the hard mien of their 
neighbor for their own private emolument. 

Mr. President, the time has nearly arrived, when long- 
er to will cease to be a virtue. It is due to the 
oppres ed, 
now 


of ae iotism; 
— 
i 


s¢ 


submit 


} 


met, and that this system of inequality of taxation, 
this restraint upon our natural and inherent rights, should 
receive the firm and united resistance 
Mr. President, the honorable Se 
Mr. Ropuins, 


ed 


of freemen. 

ator from Rhode Island, 
in his argument on Friday last, contend- 
that “it was impossible that the Southern planters 
could pay any portion of the duties on the articles consum- 
ed by the Northern manufacturers, and added, that nothing 
short of necromancy could convince him that he did not 
himself pay the tax on his penknife in his pocket.” 

Now think, without dealing in the black arts, that 
we can convince the gentleman that this thing is quite 
ible. He admits that the people of the tariff States 
do actually consume a large portion of foreign goods re- 
ceived in exchange for Southern productions. 

if, as he says, the duty lessen the price, then, of course, 
the planter, or the merchant, who is his agent in this 
transaction, cannot get back any part of the tax; but if the 
duty is added to the price, then the manufacturer takes 

care to indemnify himself for any duty he may pay on the 
foreign article in the increased price of his manufactures 
with which he pays the planter. 

Let us take the case of the knife. We will suppose 
= duty on penknives, with charges, profits, &c. to be 

qual to fifty per cent. on the cost. A Southern plan- 
ter sends to England cotton to the value of one hundred 


Vou. Vl 5 


Doss 


' 
voice 
respectable 


and to posterity, that this question should be} 


| 
and says to the] increased price fully sufficient to cover any tax they have 


to pay on the pe nknives. 

If the duty is added to the price of the knives, so will 
the duty be added to the price of foreign cloths, and the 
price of these foreign goods will be a standard by which 
the manufacturer will fix the price of his domestic goods; 
so that, in the long run, the Southern planter will, directly 
or indirectly, have to pay the duty on very nearly so much 
of the foreign articles as may be re ceived in exchange for 
his cotton, rice, and tobacco, no matter by whom tl ley 
may be consumed. _ If, in this calculation, the gentleman 
will only substitute one hundred and fifty cents for one 
hundred and fifty dollars, he will probably have the price 
of his own penknife, (if it has not been one furnished by 
Uncle Sam.) And if one dollar be the price, and fifty 
cents the » tax, and he has paid for it out of the profits of a 
‘tory, it is quite possible that I, or some 


and, as h: as | of my neighbors, may have been compelled to pay the tax 
y honorable friend | on his knife. 


‘That a tax, and a very high tax, too, has in 
| this case actus lly been paid by some sbody ,1S very certain; for 
the honorable Senator from South C arolina*| [Mr. Hayne] 
has handed to me two penknives, furnished him by some 
merchant, the one of English, the other of 
American manufacture; the former costing in England 9s. 
| 3d. sterling a dozen, and standing the importer $3 09 a 
dozen, (including duties and charges, ) while the wholesale 
price of the American manufacture is $4 50 a dozen; and 
}yet I think any one who wili examine them, will agree 
with me that the English knife, which is twenty-five per 
cent. cheaper, is by far the better article. 

Sir, take notice that the good old buck horn handle 
there is the English knife. Now, sir, we have seen in 
what manner our Northern brethren are indemnified for 


| . . 
|any duty they may be compelled to pay upon their pen- 


\} knives, or any other article of foreign importation. 
where is the indemnity for the Southern planter? 
well known that we cannot now, nor ever can, become 
manufacturers; nature has forbidden it. The tax, there- 
fore, which you require from us, is e equiv alent to dragging 
that amount from our pockets, in order to put it into the 
pockets of others. 

And what, sir, is this American system, in another point 
of view? It is one by which you say to the poor man in 
his cabin, that he sh: all pay an exor bitant tax for the salt 
put in his bread, the sugar and coffee with which he 
lsupplies a _ sick family, the coat which he wears himself, 
ithe flannels with which he clothes his wife and children, 
the hats which cover their heads, his axe, his plough, hoe, 
and other utensils with which he cultivates his crop 
These, sir, are **the rich blessings,” so much lauded by 
the honorable Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,] and 
the consequence is, that the Southern and agricultural 
portion of the country, the real yeomanry of the South, 


But 
It is 


are made the ** hewers of wood and drawers of water” for 
other sections. 
But the honorable Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray} 


says, **as we have a full treasury, and taxes not needed, 
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he is willing to reduce them”—but in what manner? 
Why, by applying a remedy which is worse than the disease. 

He proposes to reduce the duties upon teas, silks, 
wines, velvets, &c.—articles of luxury, which are con- 
sumed by the rich only, and aristocratic nabobs, and leave 
the duties upon articles of prime necessity, such as enter 
into the consumption of every man, as they are now, the 
effect of which will be to increase the protection; to rivet 
this system, in its most odious form, upon us, to the end 
of time; to throw the entire burdens of the Government 
upon the South; to coerce bounties to enrich the manu- 
facturers, and exempt the manufacturing States then, as 
they are now, from contributing their due proportion to 
the support of Government. And this, sir, is the scheme 
from which we are to receive such rich blessings. May 
God, in his infinite mercy, avert it from us. 

But the honorable Senator asks, ‘‘ why should not a 
poor man be permitted to regale himself with a social 
glass of wine occasionally, as well as the rich? And why 
should not the poor man’s daughter and wife be permitted 
to clad themselves in a silk gown, at least in going to 
church on the Lord’s day, as well as the rich?” 

Now, sir, the obvious answer to all this is, that, being 
plain, country people, finding the pressure of the times so 
hard that they cannot make buckle and tongue meet, 
that, with the most intense labor and industry, the pro- 
ceeds of the year will not meet the ordinary expenses 
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the Government, to its own injury, and the injury of its 
citizens, hugs the public domain as a miser or Shylock 
would his strong box, when no other Government, except 
this, the most free on earth, has ever pretended to view 
its public domain asa source of revenue. 

Frequent appeals have been made to the liberality of 
this body in favor of the hardy pioneers of the West; 
frequent memorials have been presented from legislative 
bodies, recommending the passage of the bill graduating 
the price of the public lands, generally called the measure 
of the honorable Senator from- Missouri, [Mr. Bewrown. | 
And I am glad to say, the General Assembly of the State 
Lhave the honor, in part, to represent, has, on more than 
one occasion, passed resolves expressive of the high sense 
of gratitude they feel to the honorable Senator for the 
zeal, exertion, and talent he has exercised in endeavoring 
to promote this desirable measure. 

But, sir, what has been the result? ‘The measure has 
been resisted with a pertinacity equalled only by the im- 
ipeiey of that resistance; and honest and respectable 
citizens have been driven from our own country into a 
neighboring province, where they obtain better lands 
jupon better terms. 
| Mr. President, is there any plausible apology for this’ 
The public domain has been pledged for the payment of 
ithe public debt. This debt ts now liquidated, and the 
|pledge redeemed. Would it not be better for the Go- 


and disbursements thereof, they are, therefore, compelled |vernment to boast of a free, happy, and independent 
to submit to many privations, and they think they can} population, permanently located, improving the wilder- 
better dispense with the tea, the wine, the silk gown, and | ness and wild woods; who, having a permanent interest, 


the prunelle shoes, than to be deprived of a little salt, | 


sugar, and coffee, a warm coat, flannels, and farming 
utensils. And, sir, I request the honorable Senator to tell 
me which class of articles the honest yeomanry of the 
country can best dispense with the use of—those acknow- 
ledged to be articles of luxury, which the poor do not 
want, and which are intended only for the mouths and 
backs of a proud and pampered aristocracy, or those of 
such absolute necessity that nature cannot subsist, nor 
agricultural pursuits be carried on, without them. 


\tariff operations, but I will say that the effect of it has 


fan 


calculated to increase their attachment and devotion to the 
country, would constitute them the most firm and valuable 
| defence to that Government, when invaded by an enemy, 


ithan to boast of countless millions of acres of land, to 


them valucless? : 
Sir, I will not say that this illiberality towards the West 
has been practised upon as a part of the system in the 


been greatly to favor that interest, and to check the growth 
1 the prosperity of the West, and more especially so in 


I will not yet believe but the honorable Senator and his | the new States. 


friends will see the propriety of relaxing in this measure, 
and making some concession to the wounded feelings and 
just claims of the South. Let me tell the honorable gentle- 
men, that they will urge in vain that this system is of bene- 
fit to the Southern people, and that we are incapable of 
appreciating its value. I hope gentlemen will not longer 
add to injury and oppression the insult of supposing that 
we do not understand our own interest. 

We were informed by the honorable Senator, in 1824, 
as we have been now, that to give protection to home 
industry, would, in a few years, create competition, and 
thus reduce the price of articles protected-—but one ounce 
of experience on this subject is worth pounds of theory. 
And experience proves that these calculations and antici- 
pations have been entirely unfounded and fallacious. 

But we are indebted to the honorable Senator from 


Maine, [Mr. Hotmes,] for one particular instance of the | 


marked attention and liberality of the Government to the 
agricultural interest. That honorable gentleman has in- 


formed the Senate, **that much has been done for this inter- | 


est in great facilities afforded to purchasers of public lands.” 
Can the honorable Senator be serious in this position? 


By an official document which has been furnished this! 


body, it appears there are in the Western and Southwest- 
ern States one hundred and forty-one thousand three 
hundred and thirty-nine persons without a foot of land, 
and the Government holding millions of acres, which have 
been in market from five to fifteen years, at a minimum 
price, so high that no man can or will purchase.* Sir, 

* Ohio 57,286, Indiana 13,485, Lilinois 9,220, Missouri 10,118, Alaba- 


ma 39,368, Mississippi 5,505, Louisiana 3,466, Florida 1,906, Michigan 
98s. Votal 141,339. There were no returns from Arkansas. 


| 


Sir, you place a minimum price upon your public do- 


|main, beyond its value; and, what is more absurd and pre 


| posterous, is, that you estimate good and bad land at the 


saine price; soil, which is adapted to the culture of sugar 
cane, that which will produce two thousand pounds of 
‘cotton to the acre, and poor pine barrens and marshy 
swamps, are, by your arrangement, placed at the same 
|price, and in this way you deprive the poor laborer of the 
'yower or inducement to purchase, end he and his family 
are compelled to enter some manufacturing establishment, 
or become tenants at will, for a support. 

And yet, in the view of the honorable Senator from 
| Maine, **much has been done for the agricultural inte- 
rest.” Sir, it is our misfortune in this case, also, as it is 
jin regard to the tariff, that we are incapable of perceiving 
lor estimating its advantages. 
| Another subject intimately connected with the tariff— 
lyes, its twin sister, marching side by side, furnishing food 
‘for its sustenance, and aid in placing burdens upon the 
South—is the system of internal improvement, by which 
the same much favored sections claim the right to tax the 
Southern people, for the purpose of erecting their break- 
waters and roads and canals. Yes, sir, by this system, 
citizen of Alabama is made to pay his proportion of the 
tax to erectthe Maysville road in Kentucky, which [view 
as equivalent to a demand upon our citizens to take their 
pickaxes upon their shoulders,and march with the Unit 
States’ enginecr to Kentucky, for the purpose of erecting 
the said Maysville or some other road, to promote the 1- 
ternal commercial advantages of that particular quarter. 
But, sir, | congratulate the citizens of the South, that if, 
as has been intimated by the honorable Senator from 


| 
} 
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Maine, [Mr. Hotmes,] the Chief Magistrate has not used | of the many. This alarming principle leads to the union 
in his messages, heretofore, language sufficiently explicit! of the worst of human passions. Cupidity and ambition, 
as to his views in relation to the tariff, as regards this! under its deleterious influence, administer to each other, 
system, he has been more fortunate, and adopts language} at the expense of the community. Cupidity will barter 
which cannot be mistaken, I think, as respects his veto| worlds for money; and unchastened ambition will filch 
message upon the Maysville road bill, and other similar) from the poor man’s toil a portion of its just reward, to 
projects. The honorable Senator will agree with me that! appease the cupidity of the cold, calculating monopolist.” 
he has been sufficiently plain and decisive; and, sir, Ij ‘* Let it not be again said, that, because the Southwest 
cannot but believe, if the honorable gentleman could divest} and South send no agents to beset the members of Con- 
himself of all partiality for these darling bantlings, the| gress, and have forborne to petition or remonstrate in 
tariff and internal improvement system, that he would|every village, or to call a counter convention, they are so 
also unite with me in saying, that, for having crippled, if] recreant to duty, as to acquiesce in the proposed oppres- 
not entirely destroyed, one branch of this unauthorized|sion. On the contrary, let it be distinctly understood that 
system of taxation, the President has given evidence of| Alabama, in common with the Southern and Southwestern 





high claims to the continued confidence and gratitude of 


the community. 

Mr. President, in the name of our sacred Union, I pro- 
test against this miscalled American system, which, con- 
trary to justice, to the constitution of our common country, 
to all the sacred rights of freemen, imposes a tax upon 
my constituents, for the purpose of enriching another 
section of the Union. It is an outrage, to which no pa- 
triotism can prompt any people, claiming to be free, to 
submit, and which, if persisted in, will prove a hazardous 
experiment, so long as there remains one spark of that 
spirit in the Southern States, which resisted the unautho- 
rized taxation of the mother country. 

Mr. President, in concluding my remarks, you will be 
pleased to permit me to read some extracts from a joint 


States, regards the power assumed by the General Go- 
vernment to control her internal concerns, by protectin 
duties beyond the fair demands of the revenue, as a pal- 
pable usurpation of power not given by the constitution.” 

Mr. BENTON, of Missouri, next rose. The present 
session of Congress, said Mr. B., was looked to with great 
anxiety by the people of this Union, as the one which was 
to effect a large reduction in the public revenue, and an 
equitable modification in the existing tariff. The people 
expected these things from us; but up to this moment 
they seem to be in a fair way to be disappointed; for no 
bill has even yet been brought in to accomplish their just 
expectations; and we are now well advanced in the fourth 
month of the session. 

The President of the United States has certainly per- 





remonstrance of the General Assembly of the State of|formed his part. His annual message, received by us in 


Alabama, adopted with great unanimity, sir, in- both 
branches, in 1828, by way ofshowing how far the feelings 
of the citizens of the State of Alabama are in accordance 
with the views which I have endeavored to declare, as one 
of their representatives. 

‘*The General Assembly of Alabama, alive to the 
rights of the people they serve, and the interest of the 
country in which they live, (however painful the duty, ) 
feel themselves called on by the crisis to protest most 
solemnly against the principle asserted bv the General 
Governmentto control the labor of the nation, by protect- 
ing certain branches of domestic industry, at the expense 
of others. We do not complain of the power to raise 
revenue or regulate commerce. These powers are ex- 
pressly granted to preserve the existence and promote 
the harmony and prosperity of the Government. Nor do 
we complain of the incidental protection that may result 
from a well adjusted ‘¢ tariff,” imposed on the importation 
of foreign goods, with a view to revenue alone, nor yet of 
the occasional inequalities that must attend the operation 


the first week of December, contained a strong recom- 
mendation to this Congress to reduce the revenue to the 
wants of the Government, and to adjust the duties on fa- 
reign imports so as to favor our national interest at home, 
and counteract adverse policy from abroad; and he showed 
us, in the same message, that the state of the finances, 
and the state of the country, required these things to be 
done, and to be done now! These recommendations will 
shield the President from censure for neglect in failing to 
bring the subject of the tariff before us; and it ought to 
shield him from the imputation of double dealing on that 
subject. It ought tosheld him from that imputation! For his 
sentiments are plainly expressed, and are, therefore, intel- 
ligible. They are publicly delivered, and are, thereby, 
universally known. They are in accordance with all his 
|previous acts and words upon the tariff, and are, there- 
fore, entitled to credit for candor and sincerity. I might 
|go further, and say that his sentiments are in accordance 
iwith the public wishes and the public interests; but I 
|will not presume to speak for a nation! I will speak 


of any general system.” myself alone, and will say that the President has 


‘*Itis not of these powers that we complain, but it is the 
assertion of another, anda very different one. It is the 


well expressed my sentiments in this recommendation, 
isuch as I have often declared them to the Senate here, 


assertion of the power to impose a duty on any article of and to my constituents at home; and, this being the case, 
foreign commerce, not because we want revenue, or the/it is my duty, still more than my inclination, to defend 
regulations of commerce, as such require improvement; these sentiments, at this time, and in this place, arraigned 
but because we want to exclude the foreign in favor of the |as they have been on this floor, and stigmatized as ruinous 


domestic fabric. This power is not granted in the constitu- | 


tion, and must be sustained, if at all, by the pliable doctrine 
of implication; and, as it is not necessary to the power to 
raise revenue or regulate commerce, itcannot be sustained 
asan incidental or implied power; on the contrary, itis asub- 
stantive, distinct power, resting on assumption, and fraught 


to the country. 

Iam in favor of reducing the revenue to the wants of 
ithe Government, not only for the reasons which have been 
mentioned by the President and by several Senators, but 
for another reason in addition, and which presents itself 
to my mind as a compact between the States and the 


with frightful danger. It has no limit but the caprice of| Federal Government. We all know that the present form 


those who assert its existence, and is necessarily subject 
to all the varying views of supposed convenience, and the 


of Government grew out of the weakness of the Govern- 
ment of the confederation, and that the taxing power was 


fugitive conceits of expediency. The unlimited nature of|the hinge upon which the change turned. The Congress 


this power, and the dangerous purposes to which it may 
be applied, render it odious, and unfit to mingle in human 
affairs. Its natural offspring is monopoly; and its natural 
tendency is to divide the community into nabobs and pau- 
pers, to accumulate overgrown wealth in the hands of the 


of the confederation had no power to tax the people of 
the States. It had no power over the purse. It could 
only ask for money; and this being found a slow way to ob- 
tain it, the power of taxing was applied for. The States 
refused this power, because the Congress might abuse it, 


few, and to extend the poverty, the vices, andthe miseries|and levy too much; they refused to vest the Congress of 
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the confederation with power to levy duties upon imports, | | until the new constitution was ratified by the States. Ido 


and to regulate the foreign commerce of the States, be-| not quote from each of these periods, because it would 


consume time, and present innumerable repetitions of the 
But I will remark, that the answer of the 
Congress of 1781 to the Rhode Island objections, was 
drawn by’ the men who were the fathers of the pre- 


cause they saw that, in'‘granting these powers, they yielded | 
the unlimited and responsible power of taxation, and left| same thing. 
themselves without defence against the exactions of the} 
General Government. ‘They resisted—they refused. To} 


all the solicitations of Congress they turned a deaf ear,| sent constitution. It was drawn by General Hamilton, 
and were inexorable. For ten years they held out; but) Mr. Madison, and Mr. Fitzsimmons, adopted by Congress 
the convention of 1787 inserted these two powers in the| unanimously, and promulgated to the States as a public 


new constitution, and the States, with infinite difficulty, | official act. It was the manifesto of Congress! and con- 
were induced to acquiesce; but that acquiescence was the} stantly referred to, and relied upon, until ‘the constitution 
effect, not of arguments, but of pledges!'—pledges of 


was produced by the convention of 1787, and ratified by 
that high and solemn nature which no man of that day| the States. Hamilton, Madison, and Fitzsimmons were pre- 
was permitted to believe could ever be violated. As I|sent at every scene--the federal convention—the State 


consider this pledge as a corner-stone, lying at the foun-| conv entions--the public press—repeating their pledge, 
dation of the present constitution, I w ill take care to esta-| and going security for the new Government never to vio- 
blish it by proof; and for that purpose will have recourse} late it. And thus I consider a pledge to abolish the du- 
to the legislative history of the proceedings of the Con-| ties levied on account of the public debt, the moment that 
gress of the confederation which led to the adoption of| debt was to be paid, to be a compact between the States 


the present aaneeeetans contained in the first volume of| and the Federal Gov ernment, and a condition precedent 
the Laws of the United States. Lread from the Rhode} 


Island objections to the application of Congress for power 
to levy duties on, and regulate foreign commerce. 

Here is the objection. Listen to it. 

‘That, by granting to Congress a power to collect} 
“money s from the commerce of these State s, indefinitely | 
‘as to time and quantity, and for the expenditure of w hich 
‘they are not to be accountable to the States, they would] 
‘become independent of their constituents, and so the} 
‘ proposed impost is repugnant to the liberty of the United} 
* States.’ 

And here is the answer to that objection. Listen to it 
also. 

‘* Admitting the principle of this objection to be true 
‘still it ought to have no weight in the present case, be-| 
* cause there is no analogy between the principle and the 
‘fact. The fund proposed is sufficiently definite as to} 
‘time, because it is only coextensive with the existence of| 
‘the debt contracted, and to be coutracted, in the course 
‘of the war. Congress are persuaded that it isas remote} 
‘from the intention of their constituents to perpetuate | 
‘that debt, as to extinguish it at once by a faithless neglect 
‘of providing the means to fulfil the public engagements. 
‘Their ability to discharge it in a moderate time, can be! 
‘as little doubted as theirinclination; and the moment that 
‘debt ceases, the duty, as far as it respects the 
s provision, ceases with it.” 

Mark, I beseech vou, Mr. President, the language of 
this. objection, and of this answer. The objection is to} 
the revenue-raising power, and is threefold in its nature. 
Ist. Because the exercise of the power was to be inde- 
finite as to time. 2d. Because the revenue to be raised 
was to be unlimited as to quantity. 3d. Because the} 
Federal Congress was to be unaccountable to the States 
for the expenditure of this revenue. This was the three 
fold nature of the objection; and the conclusion, or infer-| 
ence, from the whole, was, that such a grant of power was| 
incompatible with the liberty of the States. Now, mark | 
the answer. It admits the conclusion which the objection 
draws, but denies the premises, It admits the incompatibility | 
between the liberty of the States, and the grant of un- 
limited and irresponsible power of taxation in the Federal 
Government; but takes a distinction between the princi- 
ple and the fact—-between the possession and the exercise of 
unlimited power; and, while admitting the tyranny of the 
principle, denies the analogy of the fact, and solemnly 
pledges the whole faith of Congress against the exercise of 


present 


the power. ‘The pledge is contained in the solemn declara-| 


tion that the duties imposed for the payment of the public 

debt shall c ease to exist the moment that debt is paid! 
Such was the objection, and such the answer: and such 

a continued to be, in every stage of the process, till 


the convention of 1787 was assembled, and afterwards 


agreed upon between the parties, and without which the 


junlimited and irresponsible power of taxation would 


never have been given to this Congress. 

Forty years have passed by--the event has been delayed 
far beyond the expectations of the year 1787—but the 
| event has at last arrived, the public debt is paid! for all 


Ite gislative purposes it is now considered as paid; and 
| States, not one, but many, not the new only, but the old 
| ones, who were party to the establishment of the Federal 


Government--who received from the old Congress the 
isolemn pledge to abolish duties at the payment of the 
| public debt—these States now stand before you, and de 


|mand the redemption of that pledge. Sixteen millions of 
,| revenue were raised for the public debt last year; the same 


amount is now levying for the debt this year; but next 
year it will not be w anted, nor in any year thereafter; and 
the abolition of these sixteen millions is now demanded, de 
manded as a right, and that by nearly one-halfthe States of 
this Union. ‘The demand is resisted, and resisted on th 


| ground that the reduction will destroy the protection due 


to domestic manufactures, and will cover the country with 


| desolation, and |} ead to the dissolution of the Union. Sir, 


I pass over the first and most obvious answer to this ob 


jection—the answer which tells us that the private interes 


of the manufacturers cannot be set up to vacate a funda 


| mental compact between the States and the Federal Go 
|vernment. I pass over that answer which is in the nature 


of a demurrer, admitting the fact, and denying its suili- 
ciency. I pass over that answer, because I do not adinit, 


| but deny the truth of the answer. I take issue upon its 


truth; and mean to go to trial upon the fact before thé 
American people. 

I maintain, sir, that the federal revenue may be reduced 
to the wants of the Government, as recommended in th¢ 


-| President’s message, not only without destroying domes 


tic manufactures, but without hurting or injuring them in 
the slightest degre ec. This is my assertion! The prool 
and the demonstration shall follow; ; for I know ot InSIZ 
nificant it is to make bold assertions without adequate 
proofs at hand to support them. And here, sir, p ermit 
me to presume that Lam a friend to domestic industry, 
and voted for the tariff of 1824 with the approbation o! 
my judg ment, and for that of 1828 with repugnance 

mi SQiV ings. lama friend to domestic industr Ys and mean 
to protectit, according to what I believe te be the true p 
licy of the country, sanctioned by the constitution and 
the practice of the framers of the constitution. 1 Ww 
give protection, as an incident to revenue; and this 1s t 
kind of protection which is coeval with the foundation 0! 
our Government, and under which manufactures attained 
a high degree of importance under the first twenty years 
of its existence; and that without giving the least dissats 


,| faction toany part of the Union. As far back as the yea 
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1810, our ‘anaitendien had attained the annual value of 
one hundred and twenty millions of dollars, (as we learn 

from Mr. Gallatin’s report—-a report which ought to have 

shielded him from the reproach which has been cast upon 

him here!) and that under a low rate of revenue duties, 

ranging from five to fifteen per centum. The same rate 

of protection would now produce two hundred and forty 

millions of manufactures annually—for our population is 
doubled since 1810. But it is not desired or intended, by 

any Senators with whom Iam ac quainted, to reduce ma- 
nufactures to the degree of protection possessed at that! 
time. The lowest rate proposed by the anti-tariff gentle-| 
men is double and treble what it then was; and, for my-| 
self, I shall not go so low as they do. 

1 now proceed to the proof of my assertion that the re- 
venue may be reduced to the wants of the Government, 
without affecting or impairing the successful progress of 
any manufacture. And here | would ask, how many, and 
which are the articles that require the present high rate | 
of protection? Certainly not the cotton manufacture; for 
the Senator from Ke ntucky, [ [Mr. Cray,] who appears on 
this floor as the leading c hampion of domestic manufac- 
tures, and whose admissions of fact must be conclusive 
against his arguments of theory! this Senator tells you, 
and dwells upon the disclosure with triumphant exultation, 
that American cottons are now exported to Asia, and sold 
at a profit in the cotton markets of Canton and Calcutta! 
Surely, sir, our tariff laws of 1824 and 1828 are not in 
force in Bengal and China. And I appeal to all mankind 
for the truth of the inference, that, if our cottons can go 
to these countries, and be sold at a profit without any pro- 
tection at all, they can stay at home, and be sold to our 
own citizens, without loss, under a less protection than 50 
and 250 per centum! One fact, Mr. President, is said to 
be worth a thousand theories; I will add that it is worth a 
hundred thousand speeches; and this fact, that American 
cottons now traverse the one-half of the circumference of 
this globe~—cross the equinoctial line—descend to the an- 
tipodes—seek foreign cottons on the double theatre of 
British and Asiatic competition, and come off victorious 
from the contest—is a full and overwhelming answer to 
all the speeches that have been made, or evercan be made, 


















































) in favor of wr protecting duties on these cottons at 
home. The ouly effect of such duties is to cut off con- 
‘ sumption—-to create monopoly at menos te enable our 


manufacturers to sell their goods higher to their own chris- 
tian fellow-citizens, than to the pagan cidiienien of Fo 
and of Brahma! to enable the 





inhabitants of the Ganges 









cheaper terms than the 
sissippi. And every Western citizen knows the fact, that 


when these shipments of American cottons were making 


was actually raised 20 and 25 per cent. in all the towns of 
the West: with this further difference to our prejudice, 
that we can only pay for them in money, while the inha- 


bitants of Asia make payment in the products of their 
oWn country. 







not come here to argue upon admissions, whether candid, 
or unguarded, of the adversary speakers. I-»bring my 
own facts and proofs; and, really, sir, L have a mind to 


















d complain that the gentleman’s admission about cottons 
n has crippled the force of my argument—that it has 
po weakened its effect, by letting out half at a time, and de- 
ry stroyed its novelty, by an anticipated revelation. ‘The 
vill ruth is, | have this fact (that we exported domestic cot- 
the tons) treasured up in my magazine of argument, and in- 

} tended to produce it at the proper time, to show that we 
ed 


exported this arucle, not to Canton and Calcutta alone, 
but to all quarters of the globe; not a few cargoes only, 
by Way of «€ xperiment, but in great quantities, as a regu- 


’ 
lar trade to the amount of a million anda quarter ol dol- 
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and the Burrampvooter to wear American cottons upon} 
inhabitants of the Ohio and Mis-| 


to the extremities of Asia, the price of these same cottons | 


This is what the gentleman’s admission proved; but I do} 
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lars annually; and that, of this amount, no less than forty 
thousand dollars worth in the year 1830 had done what 
the combined fleets and armies of the world could not do; 
it had sealed the rock of Gibraltar, penetrated to the heart 
of the British garrison, taken possession of his Britannic 
Majesty’s soldiers, bound their arms, legs, and bodies, and 
strutted in triumph over the ramparts and batteries of that 
inattackable fortress; and now, sir, [ will use no more of 
the gentleman’s admissions. I will draw upon my own 
resources; and will show nearly the whole list of our do- 
mestic manufactures to be in the same flourishing condi- 


| tion with cottons actually going abroad to seek competi- 


tion, without protection, in every foreign clime, and 
contending victoriously with foreign manufactures wher- 
ever they can encounter them. I read from the custom- 
house returns of 1830—the last that has been printed. 
Listen to it! 


Domestic Manufactures exported in 1830. 


Soap and tallow candles - 38 


,1¢ ) 
$619,2 


Leather boots and shoes - : 338,603 
Household furniture - ° : - 239,463 
Coaches and carriages - - - 51,130 
Hats - - : : - - 309,562 
Saddlery - - - - - 36,651 
Wax - - - . - 


153,666 


oor . * 1 r 
Spirits from grain, beer, ale, &c. 
Snuff and tobacco, (manufactured) 


96 9207 
aed, 327 


246,747 


‘ 














Linseed oil and spirits of turpentine - 35,039 
Cordage - - - - - 4,135 
iron, pig, bar, and nails - - - 96,183 
Castings of iron - - - - 35,408 
All manufactures of iron : . - 177,876 
Spirits from molasses . - - 49,798 
Sugar, refined - - - 193,084 
Gunpowder - - - - - 128,625 
Copper and brass, (manufactured) - . 36,601 
Medical drugs - - - - 92,154 
Printed and colored cotton goods — - . 61,80 
White cotton goods - - - 964,196 
Nankeen cottons . - - - 1,093 
Twist, yarn, and thread do. - 24,744 
All other manufactures of cotton - 266,350 
Wearing apparel - - - 10 2,977 
Combs and buttons - - - 124,589 
Umbrellas and parasols . . 25,796 
Leather and morocco skins’ - E 70,968 
Printing presses and types - - - 10,261 
Books and maps - - - - 32,004 
Paper and other stationery = - - . 40,334 
| Paints and varnish - - - 13,716 
Vinegar - - - - - 6,699 
Earthen and stone ware - - - 2,773 
Glass - . - . 60, 281 ) 
| Artificial flowers : - ~ 13,707 
| Molasses - - - - >, 968 
| Trunks : - . - 6,654 
| Salt, (domestic) - - - - 22,978 
This is the list of domestic manufactures exported to 
foreign countries. It comprehends the whole, or nearly 
ithe whole, of that long catalogue of items which the Se 
|nator from Kentucky [Mr. Criav} read to us on the second 
day of his discourse; and shows the whole to be ng 
abroad, without a shadow of protection, to seek c se 
tion, in —— markets, with the foreign goods of all 
the world. ‘The list of articles [ have read, contains nea 
fifty varicties of manufactures, (and | have omitted many 
minor articles, ) ) amounting, in v alue, to near six n of 
dollars! And now behold the diversity of human 
ing! The Senator from Kentucky exhibits a list of 
cles manufactured in the United States, and that 
the shghtest diminution in the enormot y 
|now enjoy, will overwhelm th ver 
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the land with desolation. I exhibit the same list, and 
argue that these articles can bear, without injury, a very 
considerable diminution. He says, if there is the least 
diminution, foreigners will come here and undersell them; 
I say, no, because these articles now go abroad, and un- 
dersell foreigners, in foreign markets, without a particle 
of protection. This is the difference in our reasoning, 
for our facts are the same; and which is right, I leave to 
the common sense of all mankind to say. 

I do not propose to comment, item by item, on all the 
articles contained in this list. I have read it in detail, and 
leave the reflections which the reading suggests to the| 
understandings of others. A few items only I will ex.| 
amine, for the purpose of exemplifying my own opinion | 
of the tariff, and of the kind of modification it ought to} 
receive. In some instances, the manufacture is so gene-| 
rally diffused, and the price reduced so low by domestic | 
competition, that the duty is a dead letter, giving no pre- 
ference to the artisan, adding no increase of price to the 
purchaser; and, in such cases, no practical man should 
trouble himself about the duty. In other instances, the 
domestic supply is far from being equal to the demand; 
large foreign supplies must be procured, and the duty on 
the foreign articles is paid by the consumer; in such 
instances, there ought to be a reasonable reduction. In 
other instances, again, the duty enables a few to engross 
the domestic market, and to exact extortionate prices, 
where, in fact, no duty is necessary at all to give them a 
fair profit; and, in such cases, the duty should be abo- 
lished. In other instances, the foreign article has no 
rival or substitute manufactured in the United States; and, 
in such cases, the foreign article should be freed from 
duty. I do not now travel over the list to exemplify these 
positions; the time will come for that exemplification 
when we arrive at the details of the bill. 1 will take two 

g, namely, 
iron and salt. The list shows a large exportation, up- 
wards of $300,000 worth of domestic iron, and its manu- 
factures. Turning to the detailed statement from which 
this summary list is compiled, and we find this entry under 
the head of nails— 

** To Cuba, 1,030,376 Ilbs.—value $61,216.” 

Now, sir, let any person who can work a sum in the 
golden rule of three, calculate the price of these nails per 
pound. He will find it to be less than six cents; and whether 
these exported nails consisted of an assortment, which is 
most probable, or were all of the lowest price, which is 
impossible to believe, it will turn out that American nails 
are exported for less than they are sold at home: for it is 
incontestable that the people of the West pay more than 
six cents a pound for their nails. 

The list also contains this item-- 


iii ay MP leek ote Rae ok ye, 


Turning to the detailed statement, and we find that this 
salt of domestic manufacture goes to Canada, actually goes 
into his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, where British salt 
comes free of duty, and where it has to contend with that 
salt, upon its own territory, and without a particle of pro- 
tection. Now, why not contend with it also at home, 
upon our territories, upon the same terms? It can cer- 
tainly stand the competition better at home than abroad. 
Why, then, does it want protection at home? Mr. Presi- 
dent, another opportunity will present itself for going at 
large into the whole question of the salt tax; but I can- 
not permit this opportunity—-so forcibly presented by the 
actual view of American salt exported to the British do- 
minions—to pass by, without unfolding the peculiar opera- 
tion of the tariff laws upon this article of universal and 
prime necessity. I will make a brief exposition of this 
cruel operation; and, first, we will see the quantity and 
value of foreign salt imported into the United States, as 
shown in the custom-house returns of 1830, 


items only to illustrate some part of my meaning 
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Quantity, value, and price, per bushel, ( of 56 lbs._) of salt 
imported into the United 1 States, for the year 1630. 


Bushels, 
a 


From the Swedish West 

Indies, - - 

Danish West Indies, 

Dutch West Indies, 

England, 

Scotland, 

Ireland, 

Gibraltar, : 

British West Indies, 

British American 
Colonies, - ° 

Other British Colo- 
nies, - ° - 

France, on the Me- 
diterranean, 

Hayti, - . " 

Spain, on the At- 
lantic, - ° 

Spain, on the Medi- 
terranean, - ° 

Cuba, - - - 

Other Spanish West 
Indies, 

Portugal, 

Fayal and other 
Azores, 

Cape de Verd Island 

Sicily, - 

Italy and Malta, - 

Trieste and other 
Adriatic ports, - 

Turkey, Levant,and 
Egypt, 

Mexico, 

Colombia, 

Brazil, - 

West Indies gene- 
rally, - - 


6,278 
24,233 
95,483 

3,083,347 

1,575 
56,798 
37,360 

705,526 


3,926 
16,203 


86,582 
7,460 


436,690 


86,372 
17,296 


607 

620,188 

: : 6,489 
6,682 
15,375 
35,915 


- - 


9,363 


907 | 
86 | 
200 | 
173 | 


8,588 

157 
1,000 
1,647 


2,906 


300 
5,374,046 | 671,970 | 


103 


eo — === == 


In this list, sir, behold the import price—-the first cost— 
of all the variety of salt imported into the United States. 
See the pure, natural, crystallized, sun-made salt, which 
comes from Spain, Portugal, France, and the West In- 
dies, costing seven, eight, or nine cents a bushel. See 
that which comes from the coasts and the islands of the 
Mediterranean, and the head of the Adriatic sea, and 
which is equally pure, strong, and good, costing no more 
than three, four, five, and six centsa bushel. Then look 
at the price of this salt in the seaport towns, generally 
ranging between forty and fifty cents a bushel; look at 
the price of the same salt in the interior of the country, 
when sold to the farmer, and observe this price increased 
to about one dollar, and the bushel reduced to fifty pounds; 
observe these things, and tell me the reason of this exces- 
sive, this monstrous, this astonishing disproportion be- 
tween the import and the retail price. Look at the 
respective prices of the English fire-made salt, and the 
natural sun-made salt, which comes from twenty other 
countries, and tell me the reason why that which cost 
double, and is worth but half as much as the other, sells 
for about the same price in our market. Tell me why 't 
is that all qualities are levelled, and all prices raised, to 
the same standard, and profits of four or five hundred per 
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centum exacted on some descriptions of salt. Sir,} Appian or Flaminian ways; no roads paved or McAdam- 
I will tell you the reasons of all these enormities, and|/ized; no canals, except what are made upon borrowed 
1 will prove it to you besides. It is the tariff which does} means; no aqueducts; no bridges of stone across our in- 
it! Itis the tariff, which, giving birth toa race of re-| numerable streams; no edifices dedicated to eternity; no 
graters in the seaports, and monopolizers in the interior, | schools for the fihe arts: not a public library which an or- 
throws all the foreign salt into the hands of one set, and|dinary scholar would not apologize. And why none of 
all the domestic salt into the hands of the other; and en-| those things? Have the people of the West no taste 
ables the two classes to fix their own prices, and to exact| for public improvements, for the useful and the fine arts, 
what they please for every variety of the article, without/and for literature? Certainly they have a very strong 
regard to the difference in cost or quality. taste for them; but they have no money! not enough 

The tariff does it, and this is the process: A vessel ar-/ for private and current uses, not énough to defray our cur- 
rives from the dominions of a foreign Power with salt.|rent expenses, and buy necessaries! without thinking of 
Before a permit can be obtained to land it on the soil of} public improvements. We have no money! and that is 
the United States, the duty must be paid in ready money, |a tale which has been told too often here--chanted too 
or bond and security given to pay itin nine months. If paid | dolefnlly in the book of lamentations which was composed 
in ready money, the interest fur nine months is discounted;| for the death of the Maysville road--to be denied or 
if credit is taken, the principal and securities in the bond | suppressed now. ‘They have no adequate supply of mo- 
are all required to be citizens of the United States. This}ney. And why? Have they no exports? Nothing to send 
is the law. Now for the practical operation of the law.|abroad? Certainly they have no exports. Behold the 
The importer who has brought this salt to sell, and which | marching myriads of living animals annually taking their 
he wishes to sell at four, five, six, seven, eight, or nine| departure from the heart of the West, defiling through 
cents a bushel, did not bring along with him spare cash at jthe gorges of the Cumberland, the Alleghany, and the 
the rate of ten centsa bushel, (which isthe present duty,)! Appalachian mountains, or traversing the plains of the 
to pay the American Government before he can sell his| South, diverging as they march, and spreading themselves 
sult to American citizens. He, therefore, cannot pay the | all over that vast segment of our territorial cirele which 
duty in ready money. Credit becomes his only resource; | lies between the debouches of the Mississippi and the es- 
and, to get American securities to his bond, the salt must|tuary of the Potomac! Behold, on the other hand, the 
be sold or consigned to American citizens. Thisthrows the| flying steamboats, and the fleets of floating arks, loaded 
whole foreign sait trade into the hands of afew men, who| with the products of the forest, the farm, and the pasture, 
make it their business, and their profit, either to go secu-/| following the course of our noble rivers, and bearing their 
rity and take the salt to sell, or to buy it at once out of| freights to that great city which revives, upon the banks 
the hands of the importer, and assume the duties to the | of the Mississipp:, the name* of the greatest of the eimpe- 
Government. And this is the practical operation of the | rors that ever reigned upon the banks of the Tiber, and 
law. Having all the salt in their own hands, the next| who eclipsed the glory of his own heroic exploits by 
thing is to fix the price, and that is done by adding the duty | giving an order to his legions never to levy a contribution 
to the cost, and putting as many hundred per cent. as| of salt upon a Roman citizen! Behold this double line of 
they please upon both, for their profit, and this brings the | exports, and observe the refluent currents of gold and 
price to forty or fifty cents. This is the process of the] silver which result from them! Large are the supplies-- 
regrater in the seaport; the monopolizer in the interior millions are the amount which is annually poured into 
keeps paee with his brother; and, between the two, the the West from these double exportations; enough to co- 
farmer pays four prices for his bushel of salt, and then/ ver the face of the earth with magnificent improvements, 
gets a weighed bushel of fifty pounds, measuring little | and to cram every industrious pocket with gold and silver. 
more than half a bushel, instead of a measured bushel, | But where is this money? for itis notin the country! Where 
weighing from seventy-six to eighty-four pounds. Such/does it go? for go it does, and scarcely leaves a vestige 
is the operation of the tariff upon the price of salt! | of its transit behind! Sir, it goes to the Northeast! to the 
Abolish the duty, and introduce a free trade, and what} seat of the American system! there it goes! and thus it goes! 
would be the consequence? Why, sir, the importer would 1. To pay our proportion of twenty-eight millions of 
never fall into the hands of the regraters. He would) duties, and eight or ten millions of merchants’ profit upon 
land his salt without a permit—without tax—without)| those duties, levied upon foreign articles under the opera- 
bond——and sell it in the river, or at the wharf, to any one | tion of the high tariff*system. 2. To pay for all the do- 
that would buy it; or he would ascend into the interior| mestic goods which we purchase, and for which the ma- 
with it, bartering his salt with the farmers, against their| nufacturers will receive nothing from our merchants but 
provisions, and that at first cost, without duty, or advance | money. 3. It goes to pay our heavy proportions of the 
upon cost and duty. The manufacturer would have} millions which are expended in making roads and canals, 
a fair price for the domestic article; for freight would| erecting breakwaters, digging harbors, building sea walls, 
operate as a protection, and be equal to a duty of near} and stretching causeways to Smutty Nose island, in the 
twenty cents, and give a better profit upon their capital| Northeast. 4. It goes to pay for public lands; for which 
than farmers and planters are receiving. This would be| object about three millions of dollars were taken from 
the state of our salt trade if the duty was abolished; and) us last year; and the American system, as we have been 
every interest of the farmer requires the abolition. | lately told, means to keep up that enormous levy for two 

I pass on to another topic. The fine effects of the high| of her favorite objects. 5. Above all, it goes to supply 
tariff upon the prosperity ofthe West have been celebrated| that British institution—that real head and horns of the 
on this floor: with how much reason, let facts respond, and! American system, miscalled Bank of the United States— 
the people judge! I do not think we are indebted to the} with perennial supplies of hard money; and to pay her 
high tariff for our fertile lands and our navigable rivers;} the sixty days’ collection in advance of interest, bank in- 
and I am certain we are indebted to these blessings for the | terest, on twenty-six millions of bank debt; half of it in 
prosperity we enjoy. In all that comes from the soil, the | domestic bills of exchange, a sort of fiscal metempsychosis 
people of the West are rich. They have an abundant] —now, a promissory note in the interior; next, a draft on 
supply of food for man and beast, and a large surplus to| the seaboard--and gathering usance at each transmigra- 
send abroad. They have the comfortable living which in-} tion with a rapidity of accumulation which might excite 
dustry creates four itself in a rich soil; but, beyond this, 
they are poor. They have none of the splendid works 
which imply the presence of the moneyed power! No 





— 


* Derived thas; New Orleans—Regent, Duke of Orleans—Orleans, in 
Franee—Aurelianum, in Gaul—Aurelian, Emperor, 
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the cupidity of old Shylock himect®, ond make him litt his| 
head from Pluto’s dre: ry realms, to admire and envy. in} 
these five ways, the West is regularly stripped of its ef- 
fective cash. The American system carries it off. The| 
Jong arms of that system pick up her gold and silver, as | 
an elephant’s pr oboscis would lifta pin. They pluck her 
clean; they pick her to the bone! and the only remedy is 
to amputate some of these arms, and shorten ‘the others. 
Reduce the duties from twenty-eight millions to about! 
twelve; reduce the price of the public lands, and make 
donations to settlers and to the States, for public purposes; 
give us a barter instead ofacash trade for goods; let us have 
good woollens, at low price, for tobacco, instead of inferior 
ones, at double price, for cash; stop our be avy contributions 
to Atlantic seaboard improvement; get rid of ‘the bank debt, 
and its desolating exactions for interest, and usury, and 
hard money. Do us these favors, or rather this justice, 
and the W ést will soon fill up with gold and silver. It will 
have money enough, and good enough, for it will consist | 
of the precious metals. Public objects and private wants |. 
will find their ample and their adequate supply. The} 
returns from our exports will make us as rich in money as}: 
we are in produce. 

I hope, Mr. President, I have justified my assertion that 
there is no danger of the least harm, much less of total 





of reducing our revenues to the wants of the Government. 
The spectre of desolation, so frightfully paraded before 
us, vanishes before afew plain facts; before t he single fact, 
that nearly the whole of these manufactures are going 
abroad, without protection, which are to die at home, if a} 
hair of their protection is touched. The reason alle; red | 
against this 1 eduction of revenue ceases to exist. The argu-| 
ment is nullified by facts; and the _ stion stands naked be-| 
fore us for final decision. Will this Congress redeem the 
pledge upon which the unlimited and irre sponsible power 
of taxation was obtained from the States? Will it abolis! 
the sixteen millions now raised on account of the public 
debt, and no longer wanted for that debt? Will it keep 
the faith of the Congress of the confederation, and of the 
fathers of the constitution? Or will it establish ‘*the ana- 
logy between the principle and the fact,” between the 
principle of tyranny cont: ained in the power to levy taxes 
without limitation of ti me, without stint of quantity, and 
without accountability for its expe nditure, and the fact of 
the actual exercise of that power’? This is the naked 
question which stanc ls before us! And I, sir, who know, 
from the lessons of all history, that no free Government 
ever broke into fragments, or sunk into monarchy, until 
civil rulers had prepared it for destruction, and exaspe- 

rated the people to madness, will take public fai th, and 
equal jus stice, and amicable concession, for my guides on 
this occasion. I will vote for relief to the burden-bearing 
portions of this confederacy—substantial, visible, and tan- 
gible relief to the South, where I was born; to the West, 
where I live: I will vote for the reduction of revenue, un- 
til sixteen millions of taxes are abolished. 

1 do not now go into the articleson which this reduction 
should fall; but there 1s one a cle, most pre-erminently 
entitled to a place in the list of reductions, which has, 
nevertheless, been held up here for hard and permanent 
taxation—w = has been so ostentatiously claimed asa 
permanent source of revenue, that I should be recreant to 
my ten S waiy y duty, and insensible to a public de-| 
fiance, if I did not notice it. I allude to the public lands; 
and to that new revelation of ai beauties of the Ameri- 
can system, which is to ke ep up their price to an arbitrary 
height, and appropriate their proceeds to seaboard im- 
provement in the Northeast, (for to that c mpl xion has 
our internal improvement system degenerated, ) and to the 


colonization of free neg supon the coast of Africa. Sir, 


these lands—a large part of them——were given by Virgi- 


North Carolina, and Georgia, for yment of the 
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publi c 2 debe; the adda of ‘all the tande+ those bought 
from F rance, as well as those received from the States— 


|were pledged to the payment of the public debt. The 


idebt is paid! and, in the millennium of its extinction, in 
ithe national jubilee of a great nation freed from national 
jdebt, the farmers of the West hoped to come in for a 
share of the enjoyment! they hoped for relaxation in the 
arbitrary price of public lands. They hoped for reduc- 
tion in the price of the soil, and for donations and settle- 

ment rights. But it seems that the American system has 


/cast her eye over the wide extent of our public domain. 


She has surveyed the unsold acres! She has marked them 
for herown! The dev ouring cry of the Triumvirate soldiers 


}on the banks of the Po, is to resound through the forést 
jand the prairies of the West: Hae mea sunt/--and the 


suggestion of the Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. Mc 
Lane) ‘*to dispense with the public lands as a source of 


revenue,” is stigmatized in advance as the maddest of all 


mad and wild conceptions. Sir, Ido not mention this sub- 
ject to go into this discussion now; an appropriate time 
is coming for that purpose in the discussion of the gradu- 
ation bill, which is next in order; but I mention it to have 
un Opportunity to notice the stigma which has been cast 


lupon the plans of myself and friends, and to pledge 


| myself to their vindication—to pledge myself to prove, at 
destruction, to our domestic industry, from the operation |t 


the proper time, that the plans which have been denounc- 


led as **mad” and ‘* wild,” are the plans of reason and 
|justice, approved by the wisdom of all ages, sanctioned 
iby the practice of all nations, called for by the imptori ng 
| voice of the new States, and due to the necessities of their 


actual condition. 

I proceed, Mr. President, to the second branch of my 
subject, namely, the principle on which the reduction of 
revenue should be made. Sir, I advocate a system of dis- 
erimi nating duties. Lam for regulating foreign commerce 
according to the theory of the constitution, and acc ording 
to the united intentions of all those who framed and ratified 
that instrument. TI go back to the true intent of the con- 
stitution, and ask for the execution of the clause which 
authorizes Congress to regulate foreign commerce. These 
ure the words: ‘* Congress shall have power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, among the several States, 
and with the Indian tribes.” But here comes a difficulty. 
This word, regulate, is a stumblingblock to Congress: its 
meaning is the puzzle of the day. Some suppose it au 
thorizes Congress to levy duties, for the support of the 
Government; as if the power to levy duties was not ex 
pressly given in another place! Some suppose it contains 
a power to establish and protect manufactures. Sir, such 
interpretations are enough to make the ghosts of our an 
cestors shriek from their graves! Look at the words! see 
the word ‘ regulate” applied to the commerce between 
the States, and with the Indians, as well as to the com- 
merce of foreign nations, and tell me if it is not bound to 
receive the same interpretation in each application. If 
you can raise revenue from foreign goods, under that 
clause, you can also raise upon it--upon every article 
which passes from State to State. If you can protect domes- 
tic manufactures against forei ign manufactures, under that 
clause, you can also protect the manufactures of the States 
against each other; and if any of the State manufactories 
are in danger of being eclipsed by the superior ptede tions 
of the Indian tribes, we can grant protection against their 
competition also. The monstrosity of these interpreta- 
ions would be properly exposed by bringing in bills to 
regulate commerce between South Carolina and Cohnec- 
ticut, and taxing the manufactures of Connecticut two 
hundred per cent. to raise revenue for the Government, 
and protect the manufactures of South Carolina! and to 
regulate our trade with the Indians, by extending our 
high tariff system to the baskets and wampums, the buck- 
skin leggings, beaded mocasins, and buffalo robes, of our 
red neighbors, to defend our infant manufactories of coarse 
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woollens, leather boots and shoes, and domestic ribbons] as now, heavily dutied our exports, than upon imports 
and home-made baskets, from the formidable competition| from France, who received them on favorable terms. His 
of the Kickapoos and Assinaboins. resolutions went, if I may so express myself, to the esta- 
No, sir, such madness never entered the heads of our] blishment of two tariffs; one for friends, the other for foes, 
ancestors. The meaning of this clause was just as well| with an offer to all nations to take their choice; witha 
understood by the framers of the constitution, as we un-| wish that all should choose the better; and with the alter- 
derstand the letters of the alphabet. To levy duties was| native of paying the penalty, if they chose the worse, and 
one power; to regulate commerce was another. The| incurred the heavier duties. The sole object of this dis- 
regulations of foreign commerce, in their understanding, | crimination, and, by consequence, the sole object of the 
signified the acquisition of beneficial markets abroad for| clause to regulate foreign commerce, was to obtain better 
our domestic productions; to be effected by discriminating | markets abroad for our exports. He tells you—no, he 
duties, founded in a principle of reciprocity, and which| tells those who framed the constitution, and who ratified 
should measure back to every nation the same degree of| it—that, but for this object, the constitution would never 
favor or disfavor to its commerce, which itself measured! have been adopted! He declares that these fruits, namely, 
out to ours. This was the sense of the phrase, when the | the acquisition of better markets abroad, were expected 
convention proposed, and the States ratified, this grant of| to have been the first effects of the new Government; and 
power to the Federal Government. How do I know that?) expresses his own astonishment, and proclaims the disap- 
[ know it from the most authentic sources; from the vene-} pointinent of the people, that four years had elapsed, and 
rable records of our early history; and the concurrent these fruits had not been gathered. This was in January, 
authority of all the fathers of the constitution. 1 know it, , 1794; and had no law for laying duties on foreign mer- 
Ist. From the history of the proceedings in the Congress|chandise then been passed? Yes, certainly! the funda- 
of the confederation, which led to the adoption of the con- mental act of July, 1789, establishing the whole custom- 
stitution. 2d. From the debates in the federal conven-|\house system; also the act of 1792, which repealed that 
tion. Sd. From the debates in the State conventions which | of 1789, and established the whole system over again; and, 
ratified the constitution. 4th. From the eleventh number | besides these two general acts, fourteen subsidiary ones 
of the Federalist, written by General Hamilton. 5th. From | for the collection of duties had been passed. These acts 
the letter of President Washington, in October, 1879, to|did both the things which are contended for under the 
Mr. Gouverneur Morris, then our infurmal minister in| new-fangled interpretation of the regulating clause; first, 
London. 6th. From the report of Mr. Jefferson, in the | they levied duties; and, second, they encouraged domestic 
year 1793, on the commerce and navigation of the United | manufactures! Yet Mr. Madison, who was himself the 
States. 7th. From Mr. Madison’s resolutions for the regu-|leading supporter of these acts, declares, in the face of 
lation of foreign commerce in the year 1794. 8th. From ithose who framed and who ratified the constitution, that 
his (Mr. Madison’s) speeches in support of those resolu- | Congress exercised no power under the clause to regulate 
tions. 9th. From the speeches of all the members who | foreign commerce! a most authentic declaration that the 
took part in the extended debate to which those resolu-| power to levy duties was not a power to regulate foreign 
tions gave rise. Such are the sources—a part only of the |trade! But let us proceed with the speech: 
sources—-from which I draw proofs to sustain my reading| ‘*‘Asto the discrimination proposed between nations 
of the constitution. I do not produce all these proofs to having, or not having, commercial treaties with us, the 
the Senate: they are at hand, but time forbids the produc- | principle was embraced by the laws of most if not all the 
tion. A few only will I use, and begin with some extracts | States, whilst the regulation of trade was in their hands. 
from Mr. Madison’s speeches in favor of his famous reso-|It had the repeated sanction of votes in the House of Re- 
lutions. Hear him! preseniatives, during the session of the present Govern- 
‘© This subject, as had been remarked on a former oc-|ment at New York. It has been practised by other nations, 
casion, was not a novel one. It was coeval with our poli- and, ina late instance, against the United States. It tends 
tical birth, and has, at all times, exercised the thoughts |to procure beneficial treaties from those who refuse them, 
of reflecting citizens. As early as the year succeeding | by making them the price of enjoying an equality with 
the peace, the effect of the foreign policy which began to ) other nations in our commerce. It tends, as a conciliatory 
be felt in our trade and navigation, excited universal at-| preference, to procure better treaties from those who 
tention and inquietude. The first effort thought of was|have not refused them.” 
an application of Congress to the States for a grant of} Here, sir! See the whole operation and natural effect 
power, for a limited time, to regulate our foreign com-|of the discriminating policy is beautifully and briefly laid 
merece, with a view to control the influence of unfavorable |down. The nation whieh refuses to trade with us upon 
regulations in some cases, and to conciliate an extension | fair terms—which refuses to take our productions at all, 
of favorable ones in others. From some circumstances, |or loads them with heavy and oppressive duties, incurs 
hen incident to our situation, the experiment did not j|the penalty of her own selection. She incurs a discrimi- 
take effect. * * * * Qut of this experience |nation of duties; and her products will pay higher in our 
grew the measures which terminated in the establishment |own ports than the productions of more friendly nations. 
of a Government competent to the regulation of our com- |The prejudice which she incurs will be of her own selec- 
mercial interests, and the vindication of our commercial |tion, not of our infliction. It will continue while she 
ights. As these were the first objects of the people in| pleases, and no longer; and, while it does continue, will 
the steps taken for establishing the present Government, | rest upon the unimpeachable basis of a wise, a just, and a 





they were universally expected to be among the first | constitutional reciprocity. _A discrimination of five to ten 
fruits of its operation. In this expectation, the public! per cent. was contemplated by Mr. Madison, in the year 
were disappointed.” 1794; that same amount of discrimination may be sufficient 
Sir, this extract establishes my reading of the constitu-)now. But I do not fix the amount. It isa practical ques- 
tion. It shows what was meant by the phrase, regulate. | tion for merchants to decide. Whatever will turn the 
it shows that to control the influence of unfavorable regu-|\scale of commerce, in the same article, between different 
lations in some countries, and to conciliate an extension nations, will be sufficient. It will doubtless accomplish 
of favorable ones in others, was the object, and discrimi-)now what it would have accomplished in 1794; it will con- 
nating duties the means, of accomplishing this double pur- |\troi the policy of unfriendly nations; it will conciliate pre- 
pose--for the resolution of Mr. Madison turned exclusively | ferences, and obtain beneficial treaties from those who 
upon discrimination—upon the establishment of a higher | withholdthem. There is nothing in the state of our com- 
rate of duties upon imports from Great Britain, who then, | mercial relations with foreign nations to impede the adop 
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tion of this policy. The common stipulations, to be found) 
in every treaty, forall the advantages granted to the most 
friendly Powers, always imply the same terms; and the 
discriminating policy sets out with offering the same terms 
to all, and ends with leaving the option to themselves. 
Besides, our treaties are temporary, all requiring frequent 
renewals, an@ subject to daily alterations; and, with the 
principal commercial Power (Great Britain) our treaty 
is nothing but a temporary arrangement, determinable at 
a short notice from either party. There is nothing, then, 
in our political relations to embarrass us; still less in the 
commercial situation of the world; for that is most pro- 
pitious to our design in the universal tranquillity which 
prevails; and, as for ourselves, we actually have a crisis 
at home which demands its adoption. 
Let us continue the reading of Mr. Madison’s speech: 
** It had been asked, what grounds there were for con- 
* cluding that Great Britain would be led by the measure 
* proposed to change her policy towardsthe United States. 
‘He thought we had the best ground for relying upon 
such an effect. It is well known that when she appre- 
hended such measures would be taken, she manifested 
a readiness to admit a greater reciprocity into the com- 
merce between the two countries. A bill for the pur- 
pose was brought into the House of Commons by the 
present minister, Mr. Pitt, and would probably have 
passed into a law, if hopes had not sprung up that they 
should be able to maintain their exclusive system. Knox, 
an under-secretary, appears, from a collection of papers, 
published by him, to have been the chief adviser in the 
cabinet, as Lord Sheffield was the great champion before 
the public of this experiment; (to maintain their exclu- 
sive system, and dispense with Mr. Pitt’s bill.) It was 


founded, according to both these witnesses, (among other 
causes, ) on the belief that the General Government was 
so weak that it could not execute a plan of retaliatory 


restrictions; and that local interests and prejudices pre- 
dominated so much among the States that they would 
never even agree to make the attempt.” 

I pause, Mr. President, in this important reading to 
make a remark. Jt is upon that eternal objection to the 
attempt ofa measure which is founded upon its anticipat- 
ed unsuccess. It is an insidious objection, tending to pro- 
duce what it professes to reprehend. It is a fugitive ob- 
jection, flying from the solid argument, which cannot be 
met, to the delphic annunciation of the sinister event, 
which no man can foretell. It is often an objection in fia-| 
vor of a foreign interest, by exciting and stimulating a| 
foreign Power to counteract our policy. Thus it was in 
the period of our history to which Mr. Madison alludes. 
Mr. Pitt had yielded. He had actually brought a billinto}| 
Parliament to admit a greater reciprocity into our com.| 
mercial relations. ‘That bill, says Mr. M., would probably 
have passed into a law. But an under-secretary, who} 
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upon a level with all nations. The high tariff policy then 
has failed; it has had its trial, and hot succeeded. Far 
from succeeding, it has aggravated the evil it professed to 
counteract. Then abandon it; return to revenue duties, 
and commence the policy of discrimination. Tax all im- 
ports fairly for revenue, and incidental protection for 
home industry, and make a discrimination of five or ten 
per cent. to the prejudice of those who will not make fair 
and friendly treaties with us. My word for it—no, not my 
word—the word of Mr. Madison, the act of Mr. Pitt, fo: 
it—she will relax. She will grant to a discriminating duty 
of six or seven per cent. which she refuses to the whole 
power of the high tariff policy. 

We will read again: 

“* The only remaining hope that can induce Great Bri 
‘ tain to persevere in the plan of conduct she has adopted 
‘towards the United States, lies in the supposed difficulty 
‘ of reconciling the different interests and local prejudices 
‘ The present occasion will decide whether this hope shall 
‘also be withdrawn from her; or whether she is to be in 
‘ spired with fresh confidence in pursuing her own inte- 
‘ rests without a due respect, either for our interests, o1 
‘ for our rights. He (Mr. M.) could not but view the pre 
‘sent as, perhaps, the final chance of combining the 
‘opinions and interests of the several quarters of the 
* Union in some proper and adequate pian. If, at a mo 
‘ment when so many occurrences conspire to unite the 
‘ public councils; when the public mind is well disposed 
* to second all equitable and peaceable means of doing 
‘ justice to our country, and when our commerce is so 
‘ critically important to the vital resources of Great Bri- 
‘tain, it should be found that nothing can be done, he 
* could foresee no circumstances under which success was 
‘to be expected. To reject the propositions, therefore, 
‘ whilst nothing better was substituted, must convey the 
‘ most unfavorable impressions of our national character, 
‘and rivet the fetters on our commerce, as well as pre 
‘long other causes which produced such injurious conse 
* quences to our country. He would not permit himself 
‘ to apprehend that such would be the end of their delib« 
‘ rations.” 

But such was the end of their deliberations. The reso 
lutions of Mr. Madison were rejected! rejected by th 
slender majority of five votes! and history, the inexorabl: 
voice of history, has set down that majority to the influ 
ence of unhappy causes, to the germination of political 
parties, which then began to sprout into existence, and, 
soon afterwards, attained so large a growth. The resolu- 
tions were rejected; and the predictions of Mr. Madison 
have been fatally fulfilled. It was the last chance (at 
least for forty years) for attempting any regulation of 
commerce. The wars of the French revolution ensued, 
and all the decrees and orders of France and Great Bri 
tain, which grew out of these wars, and which were s< 


probably had his under-correspondents in America, advis-| fatal, for so many years, to all commercial arrangements 
ed the British cabinet that the local interests and preju-| Then came our own embargo and the war with England, 
dices of the States would never permit them to agree in| out of which grew the high tariff policy; in the prosecu 
any plan of discriminating duties. The bill of Mr. Pitt| tion of which all idea of the constitutional design of regu 
was withdrawn. No law was passed. The under-secre-| lating commerce seems to have been totally lost. The 
tary was right. He had good intelligence from America.| consequences have been such as Mr. Madison foretold. 
Forty years have passed away, and no discriminating du-| The restrictive system of Great Britain has been pursued 
ties have ever been established. England has not relaxed| and followed up. She has doubled her restrictions upon 
her restrictive system; on the contrary, she has drawn its| us! she has riveted her fetters upon our commerce! Fa! 
bonds doubly tight. The increase of our tariff duties, | from relaxing in her high duties when we add to ours, she 
tenfold beyond the rate proposed by Mr. Madison, has| follows our example, and raises hers still higher! thus 
had no effect upon her restrictive system, except to tighten| producing a real contest for mutual mischief !~ thus 
it. And why? Why should five or ten per cent. alarm] carrying on against each other a war of retaliation whic! 
her then, and fifty, a hundred, two hundred, have no ef-| has no other result but to provoke new blows! 

fectuponher now’ Because these tariff duties are indis- I proceed to quote a few other names and opinions 11 
criminate; they fall upon all nations alike; and she can| favor of the discriminating system. They will be such 
carry the load as easily, and more so, than other nations. | names, and such opinions, as all America shall hear with 
Her commerce, though directly, is not relatively injured] reverence; and first I quote from President Washington 
by it. She is not put behind any nation byit. She is still | and take his letter of October, 1789, to Mr. Gouverneur 
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Morris, then in England, written from New York, before | shillings and four pence the hundred weight; it is now fif- 
Mr. Jefferson had been appointed Secretary of State. teen shillings. Flour and grain were not admitted at that 
** The commerce between the two countries you well|time, until the price rose to fifty shillings the quarter; 
‘understand. You are apprised of the feelings of the | they are not admitted now until the price rises to seventy 
* United States on the present state of it; and you doubt-|shillings. Beef, pork, and bacon were prohibited then; 
‘less have heard, that, in the late session of Congress, a/| they are prohibited now. Such are the relative restric- 
‘very respectable number of both Houses were inclined |tions of the two periods on our leading articles; it is 
* to discrimination of duties unfavorable to Britain; and/|the same in minor ones. rhe fact is incontestable, that 
‘ that it would have taken place but for conciliatory con-|the high tariff policy has failed to procure us better mar- 
‘ siderations, and the probability that the late change in| kets for our exports; on the contrary, it has injured nee 
* our Government, and circumstances, would lead to more | deteriorated these markets; and this being the result o 
‘ satisfactury arrangements, . ° ® * *.|forty years’ experience, the question comes up for the 
* This communication ought regularly to be made to you!candid consideration of all reflecting men, whether the 
‘ by the Secretary of State; but that office not being at | discriminating policy--the policy of the constitution, and 
* present filled, my desire of avoiding delays induces me | the policy of the fathers of the constitution—ought not now 
* to make it under my own hand.” jto be attempted. 
read next from Mr. Jefferson—from his report, inthe| And here, sir, we meet the question of domestic manu- 
year 1793, upon the foreign commerce of the United | factures, and of the substitution of a domestic fora foreign 
States. trade. We aretold that domestic manufactures will be 
** Such being the restrictions on the commerce and na-|prostrated, and the country covered with desolation, if 
vigation of the United States, the question is, in what|the high tariff policy is touched; and we are further told 
way they may be best removed, modified, or counteract- |that a home market will be created, by persevering in that 
‘ed. As to commerce, two methods occur. 1. By policy, superior to the foreign one, which may be lost by 
friendly arrangements with the several nations with lit. Sir, it might be an answer to this objection to repeat 
whom these restrictions exist; or, 2. By the separate act that the constitution was made to promote foreign com- 
of our own legislatures for countervailing their efforts. |merce, not to destroy it; that the exporting States have a 
There can be no doubt but that, of these two, friendly |right, under the constitution, to choose their own markets, 
arrangement is the most eligible. * * * Would jand ought not to be subjected to the dictation of the manu- 
even a single nation begin with the United States this facturing States; but, as arguments drawn from that instru- 
system of free commerce, it would be advisable to begin | ment have latterly fallen into disrepute, or insignificance, 
it with that nation, since it is one by one only that it can |I shall make no further reference to it, and proceed to the 
be extended toall. Where the circumstances of either | practical view of these two questions. 
party render it expedient to levy a revenue, by way of} I consider the first of these questions settled, so far as 
impost, on commerce, its freedom might be modified in | facts and reason can settle any question in human affairs. 
that particular, by mutual and equivalent measures, pre- | I a the fact of cae ee of een - 
serving it in all others. e F . ? ° * nearly hity varieties, and to the value of six milhons 0 
But should any nation, contrary to our wishes, suppose | dollars, which now go to foreign countries, and contend 
it may better find its advantage by continuing its system | successfully with the manufactures of all nations, without 
of prohibitions, duties, and regulations, it behooves us to jany protection at all, to be conclusive of the question of 
protect our citizens, their commerce and navigation, by | their overthrow and prostration at home, by being reduc- 
counter prohibitions, duties, and regulations, also. Free jed to a revenue protection. I will, therefore, leave this 
* commerce and navigation are not to be given in exchange | question where I placed it when I read the list of our do- 
for restrictions and vexations; nor are they likely to pro-|mestic exports of manufactured articles, and proceed to 
duce a relaxation of them.” jthe second one, which involves aninquiry into the truth 
Now for General Hamilton. Hear him. I read from|of the position, that a perseverance in the high tariff policy 
he eleventh number of the Federalist. jis to create a domestic market, superior to the foreign 
** Suppose we had a Government in America, capable |one which may be destroyed by it. 
‘ of excluding Great Britain (with whom we have notreaty| propose to examine this latter question chiefly in refer- 
of commerce) from all our ports, what would be the pro- | ence to its bearing upon the West. This great region is 
bable operation of this step upon her politics? Would | now rapidly advancing to the foremost rank as an export- 
it notenable us to negotiate, with the fairest prospect of|ing section of this Union. Her domestic exports, for I 
* success, for commercial privileges of the most valuable | speak of no other, from the port of New Orleans, for the 
‘and extensive kind, in the dominions of that kingdom? | year 1830, amounted to upwards of thirteen millions of 
s* ” * . . - sos Tr : te PAY _V , 
Such a point gained from the British |dollars. The domestic exports of New York only amount- 
Government, and which could not be expected without an |ed to about the same sum. The emporium of the Westis 
equivalent in exemptions and immunities in our markets, | then even with the London of America in that truest line 
would not be likely to have a corresponding effect on |of national wealth, the domestic exports. Compared to 
the conduct of other nations, who would not be inclined | other exporting cities, she stands thus: Five millions of 
to see themselves altogether supplanted i r trade. |dollars ahead of Charleston; ten millions ahead of Balti- 
: s altog supplanted in our trade. |« s ahead of Charleston; te 
ar e Let Americans concur in erecting one great|more; ten ahead of Boston; eleven ahead of Philadelphia; 
‘American system, superior to the control of all trans-|and these disproportions are to increase in rapid progres- 
atlantic force or influence, and able to dictate the terms | sion from this time forth. Such an export trade, from a 
of the connexion between the old and the new world.” |country so young and so thinly populated, announces a 
Such are the concurrent authorities in favor of the con-|region of unbounded production, and of the greatest fa- 
stitutional design, and the national expediency, of esta-|cility for sending her products abroad; and such is the 
blishing discriminating duties. Has not experience proved |fact. The West, sir, is capable of becoming the granary 
the wisdom of this policy’ Certainly it has, and the slight-}and the provision magazine of numerous nations. Phe 
a i gr between our present and former situation | extent ae region, and its —? of a display e 
will confirm what I say. Take, for example, our rela-|capacity for production; a hundred rivers, draining the 
tions with England, and compare the duties of 1790 with larea of an immense circumferénce, bearing” their tributes 
those of 1832. ‘The duty on our tobacco, at that time, \to the king of floods, and furnishing above forty thousand 
Was one shilling and three pence sterling a pound; it is|miles of inland navigation, display its capacity for foreign 
now three shillings. On rice, the duty was then seven itrade. Thisregion must produce, and can send away, the 
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masses of provisions which my viads, ts in other élimes, can | 
alone consume. The course of all her rivers, bearing | 
south; the position of New Orleans, always free from the 
embar go of ice, and her rapid and regular communication | 
with the country above, and the sea below, since the ap- | 
plication of steam power to the propulsion of vessels, make | 
that city the most favorable on this continent for an export 
trade. Thirteen millions of dollars worth of provisions, 
cotton, and tobacco, now leave that port annually, to find 
a foreign market. Seven or eight millions more, coming| 
from the upper half of the valley, find their market in the 
Southern States and on the lower Mississippi; in all, about 
twenty millions: and this with a young and thin popula- 
tion, which barely sprinkles the earth, anda slight cultiva- 
tion, which extends to one acre in fifty, and only half cul- 
tivates that one. 

Where are, and where are to be, our markets for all 
those promactions!. We see those markets now, ist, in the 
Southern States; 2d, in the West Indies; 3d, in some por- 
tions of South America; and, 4th, inthe middle countries 
of Europe. There we see our markets now. But we} 
are told of a domestic market, to be created by domestic 
manufactures, and which is to make New England the su- 
perseder and the successor of the Southern States and of | 
all foreign nations, in the purchase and consumption of 
Western produce. Thisis what weare told! and a list of} 
cattle driven into Boston, the invoices of some schooners 
carrying corn and flour into Rhode Island, and an adven- 
ture of wool into the same quarter, which has remained 
without imitation or repetition, are gravely exhibited to 
us as the proofs on which we are to surrender the com- 


j 





merce of the world, and betake ourselves to the commerce | 
of New England! Sir, I do not embarrass my argument 
with the consideration of these petty statistics, disputable 
in point of fact, and insignificant if ascertained. I look to} 





great data. 1 view the question under large aspects, visi- 
ble to all mankind, and decisive in their nature. I look, 
first, to the territorial extent of New England, a mere 
speck upon the map of our America! Ofthat speck, only 
the one half engaged in manufactures, the other half en-| 
gaged in producing provisions. Rhode Island, Connecti-} 
cut, and Massachusetts are the m anufacturing part of New| 
England. Their joint areas amount to fourteen thousand | 
square miles; just half the extent of South Carolina, which} 
is itself just one-half the extent of Virginia, which is itself} i 
some fortieth part of the Southern and foreign market;| 
the whole of which we are required to give up for this| 
magnificent prospect in New England! ‘his is one of my 
data; from which I draw the inference that the manufac-} 
turing districts of New England are incapable, for want of} 
r xtent, to furnish the myriads of people whe canconsume| 
the products of the West. it 
My next great data is this: That, instead of bein g our 
customer, New Englandis our c« ompe titor inthe provision 
trade. She exports great quantities of provisions herself. | 
Her domestic exports were six millions and a half for the 
last year: of which about one million was in fish; a conside- 
rable partin beefand pork; much in vegetables; and much | 
in butter and cheese—two articles which I particularly | 
name because their exportation always implies a sufficiency | 
of cattle at home. New England has advantages in her 
provision trade, which the West has not, in the use of fo- 
reign salt free of tax. Her salt, free of tax, for the year 
831, was one million one hundred and thirty-one thousand 
five hundred bushels; and has seldom been less in any 
preceding year, as the ai = - reports of “ses Secretary of 
the Treasury will show. y England then can take no- 
thing from us inthe way of meat or veret asain But she 
imports corn and flour; she actually receives corn and 
flour from the coasts of Virginia and rth Carolina! Yes, 


No 

and did receive them long before the high tariff was thought 
of; and will continue to receive them after it ceases to ex- 
st. The first that she received, according to my reading, 


| dencies fifth. 
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was about the year 1630, when the Plymouth colony sent 
down to the Jamestown colony to buy corn; and she has 
been at it ever since. Her high northern latitude pre- 
vents the raising of these articles at home; and she gets 
them inher coasting trade tothe South. But how much’ 
Not the hundredth part of what the lower part of Virginia 
and Carolina have tospare! They can supply her amply 
with corn and flour, to say nothing of the neighboring 
parts of Pennsylvania and New York, which are them 
selves national granaries of wheat. No, sir, New England 
can never purchase our provisions. If she really took 
from us all that she could consume, it would amount to 
nothing in the mass of our productions. It would be no 
more than the nibblings of the mice at our barns and cribs, 
which we donot miss; and by no means equal to the de 
predations of the Norway rats, which, in truth, affect us 
considerably. Boonlick alone would gorge her. 

A third great data is the well known fact that New 
England takes no tobacco from us; and the whole heart of 


| the West—(for I am confining my remarks to the West)— 


the whole heart ofthe West, upon an area of five hundred 
miles square, comprehending the finest parts of six States, 


|is a tobacco-growing region. New England takes no part 


of this article. The Netherlands, the Hanse Towns, Eng 


|land, (to name them in the order of their importance in 


this trade, ) France, Spain, the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
and the shores of the Baltic sea, are the markets for Ame 
rican tobacco. Foreign markets alone furnish us purchas 
ers for it; and, if deprived of that market, we must giv: 
up the cultivation of that great staple. 

A fourth great data, to prove the necessity of foreign 
trade, and the utter futility of the New England substi 
tute, is the state of our hard money trade. New England 
will furnish us with no gold and silver; on the contrary, 
she takes it from us, and nothing else, in payment for he: 
manufactures. Our acquisitions of specie all come fron 
foreign trade. For even that portion which comes from 
the lower Mississippi and the Southern Atlantic States, i 
first obtained from foreign countries, in exchange for th 
cotton, the rice, and the tobacco which is exported. Th 
last ten years have furnished the Union with seventy-fis 
millicns of hard money, imported from abroad. Not kk 
than two hundred and forty millions have been imported 
since the establishment of the Federal Government. Mes 
ico isour great fountain of supply; Great Britain and he: 
dependencies stand second; the Spanish West Indies third 
the South American States fourth; France and her depen 
Mexico alone furnishes more than halt t 
annual supply! But how? for we send to her domini 
vm than one million of our domestic productions! Si 

» obtain it by the circuitous operation of trade; by se: 
ing our productions to Europe, exch: anging them for fi 
goods, and carrying these goods to Mexico. New E 
| jand cannot supply “the place of Mexico and Peru, of F 
rope and the West Indies, in furnishing us with hard 1 
ney. Far from supplying us with that metal, she exact 
itfrom us. She gives usnothing but manufactured good 
and for these she will take nothing but hard money, or 
equivalent; and herein lies one of the great evils of th 
high tariff system, and its hardest operation upon tl 
West—an evil beyond that of the British colonial system 

for the colonies could alw ays pay for their goods from O! 
England in their provisions and raw materials: but t 
West must send meney to New England! 

No, Mr. President, I wash my hands of these L 
statistics. 1 attach no consequence to the long 
was read to us efsheep and cattle driven into Boston 
the invoices of corn and flourimported into Rhod 
{ wash my hands of all the ‘ine prospects which hay 
exhibited for the future consumption of the prod 
the great West, in the nutshell of New England. 
lat the thing under other, and larger, phases. 1} 
under the aspects which God and nature pit 
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which man can neither conceal nor alte r. i. look at ra 
under the aspects of territorial extent-—possible popula- 
tion—pursuits of industry--and habits of trade; and say | 
that the microscopic speck in the Northeastern corner of | 


our America cannot furnish consumers for Western pro- | Here is the logic of the exact sciences! 


CIN CONGRE SS. 


986 


LSENATE. 


In the peniacte ei of the Sune, - 
of the sea, - - 
of manufactures, - 

Here, sir, is proof for you! 


4, saaiee 
1,72 <¢ 527 70 
6,557,380 
Here is demonstration! 
Here is the true 


visions—cannot furnish purchasers for Western tobacco— | w orking of the high tariff policy! And what does it prove 


cannot become the golden fountain of supply for the pre-/to you’ 


cious metals. And I say this without reference to the moun- 


tains which intervene, and the ice which forbids communica: | 


tion when communication is alone wanted. I pretermit all | 
mention of these natural obstacles of earth and climate, be- 
cause I wish to avoid disputation; and I know that [should 
be suddenly told that the West is to remove or overcome all 
these obstacles of nature; her lands are to be a fund for 
levelling mountains, and drawing out railways, and perfo- 
rating the earth with canals! and so drawing off the com- 
merce — West from New Orleans to Boston and New 
York. LI leave out these views; because I know that after | 
the West may have been despoiled of its lands for this | 
object, the commerce of the great valley will still follow 
the course of nature, and flow through the channels which | 
God has created for it. It will still prefer down hill to | 
up hill—down stream to up stream--a flowing river toa 


. “o | 
frozen ditch—a magnificent steamboat toa narrow cage— 


a cheerful city, in a soft, delicious, salubrious climate, 


(for such is New Orleans in all the business months,) to | 


the dreary regions, the ice-bound harbors, and the winter 
desolation of the Northeastern cities. 

The West needs foreign trade. Why else did our an- 
cestors struggle under the Government of the confedera- 
tion to secure the free navigation of the Mississippi? Why 
else did the whole West rejoice at the acquisition of the 
mouths of the Mississippi in 1803? But it is said that the 
introduction of the high tariff policy has not been injuri- 
ous to foreign trade. I think otherwise; but let us avoid 
anarray of opposite opinions, and contradictory assertions, 
which decide nothing, and produce nore sults, and let us 
have recourse to the logic of facts which put an end to all | 
mistakes. Let us examine this point wpon evidence, and 


evidence of t! = character that no man may be permitted 


to dispute it. I speak ofthe evidence of the custom-house | 


books, and will take two periods which will exhibit the 


fairest state of the question. 1 will take the year 1816, 


which was the year of the commencement of the high tariff | 


policy; and the year 1830, which was twoyears after that 


system had attained its present maximum growth. In the 
first of these years the export of domestic producti ons ‘as 
$64,781,896; in the second it was $59,462,029. Here is 
a decrease of five millions, when there ought to have been 
an increase of about thirty millions; for our population 
had increased one-third in the same time, and our country 
was at peace with all the world during the whole period; 
and her foreign commerce should have been as progres- 
sive as her population. The diminution of foreign trade 
is then, in reality, about thirty-five millions; and that in 
the short space of fourtee nyears. This isa striking view 
of the decline of foreign trade under the high tariff policy; 
but it is by no means the strongest view which the case 
admits. ‘That strongest view will be seen in the dissec- 
tion, or analysis, of our export trade for those years; an 
operation which will show that the decline has fallen, not 
generally upon all our exports, but partially and exclu- 
sively on the products ve earth—-the products of t 
South and West--while the « xports of the Northeast have 
actually increased during the same period. 
Here is the analysis: 


In 1816, the domestic exports were 

In the products of agriculture, ,004,000 
of the forest, - 7,293, 5, UUU 
of the sea, - - 1,531,000 
of manufactures, : 1,755,000 

In 1830, they were: 


In the products of agriculte re, $46,976,352 





It proves that agriculture in the year 1830 is worth 
seven millions less than in 1816, instead of being worth 
one-third, or seventeen millions more; that the products of 
the forest—a kindred product to agriculture—-are three 
| millions less in 1830 than 1816, instead of being three mil- 
lions more; that the products of the sea, instead of declin- 
ling like the others, have actually advanced near half a 
million; and that the products of the manufactories have 
advanced upwards of threefold, from one million and 
three-quarters to six millions and a half! This logic of 
|figures puts to flight all the delusive theories which would 
leither deny the fact of a decline in our foreign commerce, 
or attribute it to the diminution of mone y, and consequent 
fall of prices. The produce of the high tariff States is 
not affected by those causes. The produce of the sea, 
jnamely, fish, oil, whalebone, and spermaceti, which goes 
from the high tariff States in the Northeast, sells as well as 
ever. The produce of the manufactories, too numerous 
|to be detailed, especially after reading a list of them an 
hour ago, also goes from the same State, and is vastly in- 
|creased. But the produce of agriculture, namely, beef, 
|pork, bacon, flour, grain, cotton, rice, tobacco, &c. &e., 
iw hich goes from the Southern and Western States, is large- 
lly sunk in value; the produce of the forest, which goes 
principally from the same States, and consists of skins and 
furs, of tar, pitch, rosin, and turpentine, of staves and shin- 
gles, hewn timber, masts, spars, boards, and other lumber, 
has also sunk in value. Sur, there is no mistake in these 
figures! no error in these deductions! no room for any di- 
versity of opinion! ‘The high tariff works alike, through- 
outall itsde partments, and in every operation, at home and 
abroad. It is hurtful to the farmer and the planter; it is 
beneficial to the fisherman and the manufacturer. It sheds 
the whole of its benign influences upon the Northeast; it 
reserves all its baleful effects for the South and West! 
Several speakers, Mr. President, have read to us the 
laccounts of British o] ppression during our colonial vassal- 
age. They have shown that we were allowed to manu- 
facture nothing for ourselves, and were compelled to pur- 
chase the manufactures of the mother country. This was 
certaiily a great oppression upon the colonists, and de- 
served their highest resentment; but in some respects 1 
rade between the West and the high tarift 
States is on a worse footing for the West than that of the 
;colonists was with the mother country. In the first place, 
the colonists bought their manufactures from the mother 
country at a cheaper rate than we buy from the high tariff 
States, espec ially in the ess 


present state of t 


ential articles of woollen goods. 
In the next place » the colonists paid in their own produc- 
tions, we in money. In the third place, the colonists fur- 
nished the raw materials to be worked up in England, 
while the West furnishes scarcely any raw material for the 
Northeastern manufactures, and man y of them emp loy fo- 
reign materials, to the exclusion of American materials. 
We have a very striking instance 


— 
s 


- of this in a memorial now 








upon our tables from a firm of flax manufa cturers neal 
Philadelphia. It contains thisremarkable sentence: **’ The 
manufactures your memorialists produce are from foreign 
flax exclusively, ind consist of shoe threads, tailors’ thre LCS, 
twines, and flax and tow yarns ¢ i ito other manu- 
factures, as checks, linens, carpeting, patent floor cloth, 
boot webbing, and hair seating, which cann made 
from the flax grown in this country, of a quality toansw 
the purposes of the consumers.’’ Now, under the old co- 
ion Sanat m, thes mant cturers W ld ha lig- 
L to Americ it 4, ANG ) e | An ibs Tor 
t; but under our high tart, t \ vt I 1 | 
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and the high duties upon all the manufactures of flax, as 
threads and twines, checks and linens, carpetings and 
floor cloths, boot webbing and hair seating, enables them 


I mentioned before, and which, upon this subject, is the 


law and the prophets with me: revenue, to the extent of the 
Government wants; protection as an incident to revenue. 


to sell the manufacture sufficiently high to enable them to 
buy the foreign material, and the people are to be delud- 
ed with the story that this isa domestic manufactory! The 
quantity of foreign flax imported into the United States 
in two years after the tariff of 1828, and remaining in the 
country for consumption, was ninety-six thousand seven 
hundred and forty-two dollars worth; which, of course, 


Sir, I do not argue these points over again; nor do I go 
further into the discussion for regulating foreign commerce 
upon the principle of reciprocity, and establishing discrim- 
inating duties as a means of coercing or conciliating bene- 
ficial treaties from foreign nations. I leave all these points 
to their fate, to live or perish upon what has already been 
said. 


But there was a phrase used by General Hamilton, 
went into our domestic manufactories. It is the same| and read to you some half hour ago, which I must be ex- 
thing with other articles; for our custom-house books show | cused for bringing up again to the notice of the Senate. 
an import of foreign wool, since the tariff of 1824, to the | General Hamilton spoke of the American system; and he 
value of two million seventy-two thousand one hundred | is the first individual, so far as my reading extends, that 
and eighty-five dollars; of foreign hemp to the value of| ever pronounced that phrase. But in what sense did he 
three million five hundred and forty-one thousand six|use it? For the destruction of foreign commerce? think 
hundred and forty-two dollars; of foreign indigo to the| you! and the substitution of a delusive home trade, and 
value of four million eight hundred and thirty-five thou-| domestic manufactures? No, sir! But for the preserva- 
sand seven hundred and sixty-seven dollars; of foreign raw/| tion, the extension, the promotion of foreign trade! to 
hides to the value of eleven million one hundred and se-| exalt it to the highest point of prosperity! and that by a 
venty-two thousand seven hundred dollars; and of foreign | discriminating duty! This was General Hamilton’s idea 
furs to the value of two million seventy-seven thousand|of an American system! This was the system, this the 
two hundred and thirty-five dollars: making, in the whole, | policy, which, in the glowing language of that ardent man, 
an importation of foreign materials, in five articles alone, | was to enable us, not to cut the connexion, but to dictate 
to the amount of twenty-five millions of dollars, in the short | the terms of the connexion, between the old and the new 
space of six years, between the years 1824 and 1830. And| world. This it was which was to open to us the commerce 
this is the nett amount which remained in the country for | of all nations, upon reciprocal terms. And this is the sys- 


consumption, after deducting the re-exportations. This 
immense sum has been paid to foreigners, instead of Ame- 
rican citizens; so that, in this respect, our trade with the 
Northeastern manufacturers is on a far worse footing than 
that of the old colonists with Great Britain. But I trust 
that this hardship will soon be relieved, and that, in the 


modification of the tariff at the present session, the farm. | 
ers and planters of the United States will be admitted | 


into the benefits of the American system, and secured in 
the domestic supply of the raw materials to our domestic 
manufactories. 
for the honor of the system. For nothing can be more 
absurd than to erect domestic manufactures upon foreign 
materials; nothing more contradictory than to predicate 
independence for goods upen dependence for materials 
to make them out of; nothing more iniquitous than to give 
to the manufacturers the home market of goods, and not 
give to the farmers the home market of raw materials; no- 
thing more insulting to the understandings of the people, 
than to call sucha one-sided monopoly an American system, 

The West, then, Mr. President, in common with all the 
agricultural portions of this Union, has a deep and direct 
interest in the preservation and extension of foreign trade. 
If she looked to her interest-alone, if she looked at the 
question under the single aspect of selfish benefit, she 
would be an advocate for unrestricted commerce with all 
the world. She would continue the cry, upon which she 
went to war twenty years ago, for free trade and sailors’ 
rights! But the West is not individual in her existence, 
nor egotistical in her policy. She is a sectional division 
of an extended confederacy; she belongs to a great politi- 
cal system; she is subject to a duplicate form of Govern- 
ment; and these conditions impose upon her obligations, 
which neither duty nor patriotism permit her to disregard. 
Her Government must be supported, and that support re- 
quires revenue; her independence must be maintained, 
and that independence requires a home supply of certain 
articles. Foreign commerce presents the most conveni- 
ent subject for revenue, for the support of the Federal 


I hope for this much for the farmers, and | 


}tem with which President Washington directed Mr. Gou 
|verneur Morris to warn England in 1789, and the fear of 
; which, Mr. Madison tells us, induced Mr. Pitt to bring 
ithis bill into Parliament for the relaxation of the British 
restrictive system above forty years ago. This is the sys- 
|tem the success of which was believed to be infallible forty 
years ago. Is there the least reason to believe its success 
would fail now? So far from it, that success is still more 
|probable now than at that time. Examine its operation 
see its practical effect upon foreign Powers. We import 
linens from England, France, and Germany; each of these 
Powers takes tobacco from us, but with heavy duties or 
|restrictions. We abglish duties on linens in favor of any 
| Power that will take our tobacco on moderate duties; and 
|we leave a duty of six or eight per cent. on the linens of 
\those Powers that refuse. ‘he result must be, that som« 
lone will enter into our arrangement; and if any one does, 
the others must, or suffer a decline in a branch of trade 
which will be greatly to their own prejudice. Another 
example: we get coffee from Cuba, St. Domingo, and 
Brazil; all these countries take provisions from us, but 
loaded with duties beyond their value in the United States 
Their coffee trade with us is indispensable. We are thei 
best customer. A free trade in coffee with any one of 
}them would compel the others to relax in their high du 
ties, and relieve our provision trade from oppressive bur- 
dens in the West Indies. 1 mention a few articles, and a 
| few Powers only, by way of example; but the system which 
|l recommend extends to all Powers without exception, 
jand to all the leading articles on which we propose to 
abolish, or greatly reduce, our duties. Success seems to 
|be certain; but if not, what then? Have we lost any 
thing? No, sir; we are where we should be without thc 
jattempt. And this is the peculiar recommendation of the 
| discriminating system, that, while it proposes, and almost 
makes sure of the greatest advantages, it exposes nothing 
to risk. 

Sir, this proposition for equivalents obviates the objec- 
tion to a repeal of duties on articles of luxury. Unde! 





Government; and the levy of that revenue may be made |the plan I propose, the repeal will be purchased, not grant 
the means of encouraging the production of the essential | ed gratuitously; and the laborer that never uses a luxury 
articles which our independence requires to be made at | will have the benefit of the repeal of duty on all articles 
home. Hence the necessity of qualifying the unlimited | of that description in the improved markets which it will 
freedom of trade, which our pecuniary interest might re-| obtain for his produce abroad. s 
quire; and hence, also, the measure of that qualification. | Sir, let no one object to the trial—the experiment—o! 
And this, Mr. President, brings me back to a point which | this system, upon a self-made prediction that it may not 
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succeed. Sinister predictions are a very common, but a| Mr. President, ] hope I have been fortunate enough to 
very miserable substitute for solid argument. They are |make myself intelligible to the Senate. I certainly under- 
insidious objections, often disguised in candor, founded in |stand myself, whether othersdoor not. I am an enemy 
hostility. They aid the foreign Powers, by suggesting to|to unnecessary taxation, and mean to vote for reducing 
them an adverse policy, and confirming them in schemes |the revenue to the wants of the Government. Iam an 
of counteraction. Such predictions belong to the enemy, |enemy to a public debt, to its substance as well as to its 
or to those feeble minds to which every attempt is an im-|shadow, and mean to vote for relief from the burdens as 
possibility, who see defeat in every undertaking. Let/}well as relief from the name of our present debt. I am 
such be content with their own inactivity, without throw-|a friend todomestic industry, and intend to give ita fair 
ing cold water upon the ardor of others. Let the timid|protection under the regular exercise of the revenue- 
stand back. They could do nothing if they tried. ‘* Faint |raising power. Iam a friend to a judicious tariff, in con- 
heart never won fair lady.” Let the bold go forward. |tradistinction to an injudicious, or a political, or a sectional 
Let those try who have the spirit of victory within them. |jone; and mean to have regard to every public interest— 
I predict auspiciously for my country. I predict success, |the farmer as well as the manufacturer—the consumer as 
and the most beneficial conseqences, from a trial of the|well as the producer—-the importer as well as the ex- 
discriminating system. We can abolish sixteen millions| porter, in adjusting the future scale of the tariff duties. 
of duties; we can set one-half our commerce free; all Eu-|Above all, 1 ama friend to the cultivators of the earth, 
rope wants a share in that free trade; and every Power in|and mean to labor hard to give them some benefit from 
Europe will bid for it, and grant equivalents for it, if not }the reduction of the revenue, in lowering the price of 
gratuitously abandoned to them. Why should we aban-j|land! and abolishing the tax on salt. For the rest, I am in 
don such a privilege? Why not avail ourselves of all our |favor of action, not words. Iam for going to work on 
fair advantages’ We hold a lever with which we can lift |}the tariff bill, and ceasing to debate on the tariff resolu- 
the commercial system of the world; we occupy a position |tions. I am in favor of dropping both the resolutions be- 
which enables usto command the commerce ofall nations—|fore us, and sending another to a committee, directing 
a position which, in the language of General Hamilton, ena-|that committee to bring in the whole tariff in one bill-- 
bles us to dictate the terms of the connexion between Ame-|every item now subject to duty; that we may take it up 
rica and Europe. Why refuse to work thatlever? Why |for decision, begin at the beginning, and go to the end; al- 
forego the advantages of such a position’ Why abandon forty | tering what we can alter, and showing the result to the peo- 
millions of free trade to the gratuitousenjoyment of foreign | ple, for their approval or condemnation. This is what lam 
nations? Why not ask for equivalents? Why not ask for |now for; and for this purpose, I now conclude my speech, 
a reduction of sixteen millions of duties on our exports of|and offer you a resolution in amendment, or substitution 
grain and provisions, tobacco, rice, flour, &c. in return|of those which are now depending, [instructing the com- 
for a reduction of sixteen millions here upon the imports }|mitteee to which the subject should be referred, to report 
of silks and wines, linens and worsted stuff goods, coffee, |a bill embracing all the items on which a reduction mght 
&c., which we receive from foreign nations? Why not|be thought proper, either with or without fixing the rate 
try the system of the constitution, in a conjuncture so fa-|of duties on each article. ] 
vorable, which may never recur again, when success is} The Senate then adjourned. 
now so certain, and the advantages so great?—-when the —- 
attempt exposes nothing to pander failure would leave Fripay, Marca 16. 
all things just as they are? J ask for a chance, and nothing a lia cle 
buta nieee. lask itin the name of the constitution: , REFUNDING OF DUTIES. ' 
and the good of the country. If we are defeated, let the The bill to exempt imported merchandise in certain 
defeat come from abroad. If the constitution cannot work; |¢ases from the operation of the tariff law of 1828, was 
if its theory of regulating trade by discriminating duties |‘#ken up in Committee of the Whole. 
is a fallacy; if the constitution is to fail in the main object Mr. SILSBEE offered an amendment, that where any 
for which it was formed, and without which it would not }merchant or agent in a foreign country had made pur- 
have been formed, let it, at least, have a trial first. Let|chase of certain articles specified to be imported into the 
the failure be proved upon expériment, and not acknow- United States, and where said purchase was made in the 
ledged upon anticipation. But it will not fail. Authentic regular course of business before the tariff act of 1828 
facts enable me to say it will not. France has actually |Was known to said merchant or agent, that said articles be 
began the “system of discriminating duties with us. 1 al-|¢xempt from the duty then laid upon them. 
lude to the arrangement upon wines and cottons, which| Mr. S. supported the amendment, and explained the 
the late treaty contains. Another Power, which I do not effect of the duty upon the commercial interest generally. 
name, for a reason which the Senate well understand, is} Mr. CLAY said that the bill proposed a large appropria- 
now actually complaining that we do not begin the system tion, but involved principles more important, as it might 
with her; and that Power is one of our best customers for |¢Stablish a precedent of great influence in its consequen- 
tobacco, and the very best customer we have for rice. |ces- In order to enable the Senate to obtain a full view 
The Governor General of the Swedish West Indies, from |of the amendment and documents, and have an opportu- 
a third Power, made a visit to this city two years ago to nity carefully to examine the subject, he moved to lay 
propose the same policy between the Swedish West Indies |the bill on the table, in hopes that the gentleman from 
and the United States; an instance which I cite, not for | Massachusetts would move to have the amendment and 
adoption to the extent he proposed, but to show the ge- |documents, which he had read, and which he considered 
neral feeling in favor of a just reciprocity in trade. Nor | satisfactory, printed for the use of the Senate. The bill 
do I despair of England. The vast majority of her peo- proceeded on the principle that no part of the increas d 
ple, and a powerful minority in Parliament, have always |duty had entered into the price of the articles on which it 
been in favor of relaxation in her corn laws; the reform of |had been laid and if that case could be fairly made out, 
the representation, now in progress, is expected to effect \the petitioners might have an equitable claim to relief. 





that reform in legislation; and a circumstance just occur-| The bill was laid on the table, and the amendment and 
red in England raises my expectation of its early success. accompanying documents ordered to be printed. 
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is the retusal of the titular Lord Milton to accept a peel THE TARIFF. 

age, and go into the House of Lords, because he wishes to | E 

remain in the House of Commons till the corn lawsare| ‘The Senate then resumed the consideration of Mr 
repealed. |Cray’s resolution respecting the tariff 
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Mr. BIBB, of Kentucky, spoke until the hour of ad- 
journment, in opposition to the resolution. 
The Senate than adjourned over to Monday. 


Monnay, Manca 19. 

Mr. DICKERSON, fromthe Committee on Manufactures, 
made a report adverse to the reduction of the duty on 
alum salt, concluding with a resolution that the bill be in- 
definitely postponed. 

The report and accompanying documents were ordered 
to be printed. 


THE TARIFF. 

The Senate again proceeded to consider the following 
resolutions, submitted by Mr. Cray on the 9th January 
last: 

Resolved, That the existing duties upon articles import- 
ed from foreign countries, and not coming into competi- 
tion with similar articles made or produced within the 
United States, ought to be forthwith abolished, except 
the duties upon wines and silks, and that they ought to be | 
reduced. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance report a bill 
accordingly. 

And Mr. Hayne’s amendment thereto, proposed on the | 
16th of January, viz» | 

Strike out all after the word ** countries,” and insert as} 
follows: 

‘* Be so reduced that the amount of the public revenue 
shall be sufficient to defray the expenses of Government 
according to the present scale, after the payment of the | 
public debt; and that, allowing a reasonable time for the} 
gradual reduction of the present high duties on the arti- 
cles coming in competition with similar articles made or 
produced within the United States, the duties be ulti- | 
mately equalized, so that the duty on no article shall, as) 
compared with the value of that article, vary; materially | 
from the general average.” 

Mr. BIBB resumed, and concluded his remarks in op- 
position to the original resolution, and in favor of the} 
amendment. 

Mr. FORSYTiHI moved to refer the whole subject to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

This motion was negatived, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Buckner, Ellis, | 
Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hill, Kane, King, Miller, Moore, | 
Poindexter, Smith, Troup, Tyler, White.—18. 

NAYS.-—Messrs. Bell, Clay, Clayton, Dickerson, Dud-| 
ley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Johnston, 
Knight, Marcy, Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, Seymour, Sils- 
bee, Sprague, Tipton, ‘Tomlinson, Waggaman, W ikins.—-22, | 

Mr. HAYNE then called for a division of the question; | 
and the vote was first taken on striking out all of the| 
original resolution after the word ‘* Resolved,” by yeas | 
and nays, and negatived, as follows: 

YEAS.-—-Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Ellis, Forsyth, 
Grundy, Hayne, Hill, Kane, King, Miller, Moore, Poin- 
dexter, Robinson, Smith, Troup, Tyler, White. —18. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Clay, Clayton, Dicker-} 
son, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, 
Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Marcy, Prentiss, Robbins, | 
Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tipton, Tomlinson, Wagga- 
man, Wilkins. —23. 

The PRESIDENT declared that the amendment of Mr. 
Hayne was rejected, and the original resolution adopted. 

Mr. WILKINS remarked that he had intended to pro-| 
pose a substitute for the resolution of the gentleman from | 
Kentucky, [Mr. Cray. From the decision of the Chair, 
he did not know how he could effect his object. He] 
would, for the present, move to lay the subject on the 
table, and that the Senate , 
executive business. 

Mr. KING suggested that the only mode 





proceed to the consideration of| 


in which the 
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gentleman from Pennsylvania could now propose his sub- 
stitute, would be by moving a reconsideration of the vote 
just taken. A postponement of the subject would not 
remove the difficulty. 

Mr. WILKINS said it was proper he should apprise 
the Senate that the amendment intended to be proposed 
by him wolld not vary the general principle assumed in 
the original resolution; he was only desirous that the reso- 
lution should be somewhat more definite. 

Mr. CLAY said, as the resolution was merely the asser- 
tion of a great federal or general principle, it was un- 
necessary to enter into details, until a bill should be re- 
ported, in conformity to that principle. The question 
would then be open for discussion, and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania would have an opportunity, by amend. 
ment, if necessary, to effect any object which might be 
deemed necessary, &c. 

Mr. FORSYTH moved to postpone the further con- 
sideration of the subject until the first Monday in May. 

This motion was opposed by Messrs. CLAY, WILKINS, 
and HOLMES; and before coming toa decision, on mo 
tion of Mr. HOLMES, 

The Senate adjourned. 


Tcrspay, Marcu 20. 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mr. HENDRICKS asked and obtained leave to intro 
duce a bill for the improvement of the navigation of the 
Wabash river, and for the survey of the Kaskaskia and 
Vhite rivers; and moved that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Roads and Canals. 

Mr. SMITH opposed this reference, and moved that it 
be referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HENDRICKS said that he had, on a former occa 
sion, moved to refer the resolution of inquiry and memo 
rial on this subject to that committee; but the Senate had 
on mature deliberation, decided to refer them to 
Committee on Roads and Canals, and he had, therefore, 
moved that this bill be referred to the committee having 


| the other matters in relation to it under consideration. 


Mr. SMITH said that he believed this was the firs 
time that subjects of this nature had been referred to the 
Committee on Roads and Canals; and as the object was to 
benefit commerce, it more properly belonged to that 
committee. 

Mr. HENDRICKS replied that the bill for the in 
provement of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers was referr 
tothe Committee on Roads and Canals,ona former occasion 

Mr. EWING said that there was a distinction betw 
foreign commerce and internal improvement. The { 
mer subject came within the jurisdiction of the Comn 
tee on Commerce, but the latter being in fact for the iv 
provement of a public highway, seemed more properly to 
belong to the Committee on Roads and Canals. As t! 
bill provided for the improvement of the internal comn 
nication between the States, he was in favor of having 
referred to the committee on that subject. 

Aficr some further remarks by Messrs. SMITH, HEN 
DRICKS, and CLAYTON, the motion of Mr. He» 
DRICKS was agreed to. 

Mr. BENTON asked and obtained leave to introduc 
bill granting to the State of Missouri five hundred thot 
sand acres of the public lands, for the purpose of interna! 
improvement within that State; which was read, and 01 
dered to a second reading. 

The remainder of the day was spent on private bill 
executive business. 


Wepxerspay, Marcu 21. 
REMISSION OF DUTIES. 
The bill from the House of Representatives for th 
lief of Bishop Benedict J. Flaget, was read the second 
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[This was a bill to remit the duties on certain paintings | from Virginia was quite liberal; and he hoped the gentle- 
and furniture presented by two foreign potentates to the|man from Mississippi would not again urge the objec- 
Catholic church at Bairdstown, in Kentucky. tion that organs might be required to come duty free if 

Mr. CLAY said there was no necessity to commit this|this was passed. When this subject came up, there was 
bill, and he hoped it would be allowed to pass to a third|no doubt that the gentleman would play the tune to it. 
reading. It was the same bill, and made the same provi-| With respect to the paintings, they never would iave 
sion, as that introduced by him, and laid on the table. |been brought to the United States but for the benevo- 
This bill was reported from the committee of the other | lence of foreigners, as Bishop Flaget was unable to pur- 
House, and for the benefit of Bishop Flaget alone, with-|chase them himself. The gentleman objects to the bill, 


out the amendment which was offered to the bill laid on 
the table the other day for the purpose of reconsidera- 
tion. If the gentleman from Virginia chose to convert the 
other bill into a general appropriation for the benefit of 
churches, in similar cases, he had no objection. 

Mr. TYLER said, as the bill came from the other House, 
he should decline pressing the amendment proposed. 

Mr. POINDEXTER opposed the bill as being uncon- 


because President Madison decided that it was not consti- 
tutional to pass laws in favor of religious denominations. 
But, in that case, the object was to obtain the rights of 
pre-emption for the benefit of the church. The very 
term pre-emption implies privilege. But this is the case 
of an individual, and the gentleman admits that, if he was 
not a bishop, he would be entitled to this benefit; and is 
the gentleman prepared to say that a person at the head 


stitutional, and having a tendency to establish a precedent lofa religious denomination shall be deprived of that which 


that might lead to numerous applications for similar ob- 
jects. He cited the case of the bill granting land for the 


{he would be entitled to as a private citizen? Can it be 


doubted that President Madison would have sanction- 


benefit of the church at Richmond, which was not approv-|ed this bill, if it had been offered to him when President? 


ed by President Madison, because it was contrary to the 
constitution to grant exclusive privileges to any religious 
sect or denomination. The churches that had imported 
organs might require the same privilege, if this was grant- 
ed. If they were imported for an individual, the duty 
might be remitted. 

Mr. KANE said there was a striking difference between 
this bill and the one with the amendment. This bill was 
for the benefit of an individual—the other for a particular 
church. It was customary to grant privileges of this kind 
to individuals not at the head of a religious body, and he 
could see no reason why the fact of his being a bishop 
should exclude him from the common privileges of other 
citizens. Books, paintings, &c. for the benefit of learn- 
ing and the fine arts, were admitted free, in many cases, 
for the encouragement of literature and the fine arts. 
These paintings were not objects of worship, but of or- 
nament, and the remission of the duty on them could not 
be considered as favoring any religious denomination in 
their worship, because they were hung upon the walls 
of a cathedral, more than if they were placed in the Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts, in Philadelphia—to the latter of which 
this benefit had been extended. The object was simply 
to declare that, if a foreigner chose to make a donation of 
paintings to a person in this country, to be hung up ina 
church, or elsewhere, Congress would not discourage it 
by imposing a heavy duty upon the gift. This was for the 
benefit of all persons who chose to resort there to exa- 
mine them, and had nothing to do with religious privi- 
leges whatever. 

Mr. TYLER said that he was in hopes that he should 
have been permitted to remain silent after having with- 
drawn his proposed amendment, and that, for one single 
day, the subject of the tariff would have been allowed to 
rest unmolested. But the gentleman had thought proper 
to found his argument on this very subject, and this in re- 
ference to an organ imported when the tariff of 1816 was 
in force, and of course had nothing to do with the present 
duties. The gentleman had alluded to the bill for the 
benefit of the church at Richmond. 


sympathetic feelings which arose from the destruction of 
the Richmond theatre, and the loss of two hundred of the 
most respectable citizens of Virginia in that conflagra- 
tion. If the gentleman had presented a similar measure, 
he would certainly support it on the same grounds. ‘There 


was a difference between the purchase of articles and a|the Senate had decided that the custom should not be ad- 
ihered to. 


‘lar branch of the State Legislature over which he had 


freewill offering; and if the question was, which should 
be entitled to the privilege of coming free of duty, he 
would say, the purchase which was already burdened with 
a heavy price. 

Mr. CLAY said that the course taken by the gentleman 
Vou. VIII.—38 


What, sir, are we to refuse that justice to a man because 
he is of a religious denomination, which he would be enti- 
tled to if he was of no religion? This seems to be a pe- 
culiar favorite principle with some of the foreign Govern- 
ments, but not of our own. Already has Congress passed 
bills remitting the duties on vestments, and other furni- 
ture, for churches. This looks more like favoring religion 
than to remit the duty on paititings, which are more for 
the encouragement of the fine arts than religious worship. 
Bibles have been admitted free of duty for the encourage- 
ment of the Baltimore Bible Society; and there are eight 
or ten cases on record of precisely the same principle, 
where Congress has remitted the duty on imported arti- 
cles. Mr. C. concluded with the remark that he hoped 
the gentleman would agree to the measure, and, if not, he 
should cheerfully acquiesce in the decision of the Senate. 

After some further remarks from Messrs. BENTON 
and POINDEXTER, the bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing--yeas 26, nays not counted. 


THE TARIFF. 


Mr. WILKINS rose to inquire whether the amendment, 
which he had before given notice that he should offer to 
the resolution of Mr. Cuax, on the subject of the tariff, 
would be precluded if not offered at this time. He wish- 
ed to ascertain whether the decision of the Senate, dis- 
pensing with the parliamentary custom of precluding fur- 
ther amendments, after a motion to strike out the whole had 
failed, was considered as valid, or whether he should have 
to move a reconsideration in order to attain his object. 

Mr. KING (then in the chair) said that, in 1824, an ap- 
peal on a question of order had been made to the Senate, 
which had, in direct opposition to all parliamentary rule, 
determined to amend, after having refused to strike out. 
Since that time, cases of the same kind had occurred, and 
the practice, supposed to have been settled by that deci- 
sion, had been acquiesced in. The Chair was decidedly 
of opinion that, without this precedent, directly contrary 
to all rules of parliamentary practice, both in England 


He had brought for- |and in the two Houses of Congress, an amendment to the 
ward that measure, which was based on the humane and | 


resolution, after the refusal of the Senate to strike out any 
part of it, would not be in order. 

Mr. HAYNE agreed that the Chair was correct in his 
statement of the former practice of the Senate, and the 
parliamentary usage; but it had been found inconvenient, 
and prodiictive of injurious consequences, and, therefore, 


‘This decision had also been made in the popu- 
formerly had the honor to preside; and this decision should 


be valid until the Senate thought proper to reverse it. 
Mr. WILKINS said that his only object was to ascertain 
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the sense of the Senate on the subject. It was immaterial \to the tariff, which render it proper that I should submit 
to him which way it was decided. He should not press|a few remarks. 
the subject further than to prevent his being precluded| When we enter these walls we take a solemn oath, as 
from offering his amerslment in any shape. 'representatives of the people, binding upon our con- 
After some further remarks from the Caatr, | sciences individually: it is to support the constitution of the 
Mr. CLAY said that he did not rise to discuss the ques- | U nited States; and our duties under it have reference to 
tion, but merely to state his opinion of the propriety of|the whole Union. Every representative of the people 
the course to be pursued. He was of the opinion that|here, duly impressed with the responsibilities of his sta- 
the motion to strike out, offered by the gentleman from | tion, must receive the instructions of other representatives 
South Carolina, and decided in the negative, did not pre-| of the people, in the State Legislature, with the most cle- 
clude any other amendment which might be offered. He | ferential respect, and a sincere and anxious desire to 


did not consider that this decision, in effect, adopted the|act in accordance with them. If, unfortunately, this 


resolution; and if the amendment to be proposed was dif- 
ferent in its nature from the one negatived, it was unques- 
tionably proper to admit it. He spoke with great defer- 
ence to the opinions of other gentlemen, having more 


should conflict with his previous opinions, he should, 
with singleness of heart, and with the utmost care and 
deliberation, re-examine and reconsider the subject, with 
the hope of arriving at a harmonious result. To desire 


experience in the practice of the Senate; but, according | this, he has every inducement of official obligation and 
to all the proceedings of legislative bodies with which he | personal convenience; and nothing but the most solemn 
was acquainted, he considered that the resolution was still | convictions of disinterested public duty should ever in- 


a ck oe re ig 


open to amendment. 
After some further remarks by Messrs. WILKINS and 
MILLER, the subject was laid on the table. 


i}duce him to decline a literal conformity with such expres- 
|sions of legislative opinion. But yet he may be constrained 
ito doso by the highest obligations to the whole people, and 


The following resolution was submitted by Mr. WAG- |the most sacred moral duty to his conscience and his God. 


GAMAN: 


| On the present occasion, I have the satisfaction to be- 


Resolved, That the Committee on Roads and Canals be ‘lieve that L shall be able to concur in the substance, if not 


instructed to inquire into the expediency of granting to 
the State of Louisiana 500,000 acres of the public land, 
to aid the said State in keeping open the watercourses 
communicating with the Mississippi, and for such other 
objects as may be considered of public utility. 

Mr. POINDEXTER offered a resolution of inquiry re- 
lative to a grant of 500,000 acres of land to the State of 
Mississippi, for purposes of internal improvement. 


On motion of Mr. MARCY, the unfinished business of 


} 
j 


‘in the form, of these resolutions. 

| Their substantial object appears to be— 

1. To reduce the revenue from imposts to the prope: 
}expenditures of Government. 


| 2. Soto adjust the duties as tu benefit the laboring 


lclass. And 
i 


3. To modify the tariff law of 1828. 


REDUCING THE REVENUE. 


yesterday was laid on the table, and the Senate went into} As to the first, I have long been, and am still, decided- 


executive business; and, after spending some time therein, |ly, in favor of a reduction of duties. 


The Senate adjourned. 


Taurspay, Marca 22. 

After the usual morning business, 

Mr. WILKINS asked of the gentleman from Delaware, 
{Mr. Crarton, ] whether he was willing to take up the ap- 
portionment bill at this time. It was a subject of great 
interest to the country, and the Legislatures of many 
States were waiting a decision; and therefore he was anx- 
ious that the subject should be disposed of as soon as it 
could be done conveniently. 

Mr. CLAYTON had no objection to having the question 
decided at any time when the Senate was full; but, as it 
was a question of great importance to the country, and 
one in which every member should have an opportunity 


to record his vote, he would observe that his colleague, | 


together with some other members, were absent, who 
were desirous to be present when the final question was 
taken, and who would be in their places in a few days. 


He hoped, therefore, that the gentleman would not press | 


the subject at this time. 


After some debate by Messrs. WILKINS, WEBSTER, | 


MARCY, BUCKNER, CLAYTON, SMYTH, FORSYTH, 
FOOT, and HOLMES, the question was put on taking up 
the bill, and decided in the negative by a large majority. 
THE TARIFF. 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution 
on the subject of a reduction of the duties on imports— 
the question being on Mr. Forsytu’s motion to postpone 


the subject until the Ist of May next; which motion Mr. | 


F., at the request of several gentlemen, withdrew. 


Mr. SPRAGUE addressed the Senate as follows: 1 had 
not intended, said he, to participate in the discussion of 
this resolution, and should have persevered in my deter- | 


mination to give a silent vote, had I not yesterday received 
certain resolutions of the Legislature of Maine in relation 


Years since, as a 


|member of the Finance Committee of the other House, I 


jexerted myself to accomplishit, in relation to some of th: 
|most important articles contemplated by the resolution of 
ithe nembeer from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray. ] 

| It seems now to be generally agreed that the revenue 
jought to be diminished;—but how? in what manne! 

| That is the question. 

| On the one side, we have the resolution of the member 
|from Kentucky, [Mr. Cuay,] and on the other, the pro- 
| position of the >enator from South Carolina, (Mr. Harner. 
| Vhe former preserves the protective principle, and pro 
poses legislation with a view to aid domestic industry an 
| American prcducts; the latter discards and rejects su 
protection as no legitimate object of any system of 

| ports, denouncing it as utterly unconstitutional. 

| [t is now even insisted that, in imposing duties primar 
for revenue, we have no right to have any regard to th 
lincidental effect in encouraging domestic manufactur 
which until recently has never been denied. 

I shall not go at large into the constitutional questi 
|but suggest a few considerations. 
| The right to lay imposts, and to regulate comme: 
with foreign nations, is given in express, unequis 
terms. The letter of the constitution clearly confers t 
power to vary imposts and commercial regulations at plea 
sure. But it is insisted that it was never within the-co1 
templation of the framers of the constitution, that t 
power thus conferred was to be used for the purpose of 
aiding or protecting any occupation or branch of industry 
jin our country; and that such exercise of it is, there! 
against its original spirit and intention. 

The history of the times, anterior and subsequent to t! 
adoption of the constitution, shows this assertion to b¢ 
utterly groundless. 

After Great Britain had acknowledged our indepen 
dence, she put in full force against us the system of pr 
|tection and inhibition, by which our ships were to ! 
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excluded from her ports, while British vessels were freely | ‘ our assertions, we need only point the attention of Con- 


admitted to ours; and we were to purchase her manufac- 
tures of all kinds, while she, in effect, prohibited the 
greater portion of our productions, receiving such only 
as were of indispensable nécessity to her prosperity. 


Thus, after as before the revolution, the rich streams of) 


our industry were to be directed into British channels, to 
exhaust our resources and swell her wealth. She had 
indeed ceased hostilities by arms, but she substituted a 


war upOn our trade, by restrictions and commercial regu-| 


lations. Against this species of attack the United States 
were defenceless. ‘The confederation had no power to 
impose duties or regulate commerce; and could not, there- 
fore, counteract the deadly influence of foreign legislation. 
Several of the States, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 


Pennsylvania, and others, attempted to protect tlem-| 


selves by acts of their own Legislatures; but they were 
rendered nugatory by the omission of neighboring States 
to co-operate in one system. Massachusetts, for example, 
imposed restrictions upon the productions of foreign na- 
tions; but while they were received freely into all the 
ports of Rhode Island and Connecticut, their imposts were 
utterly vain and inefficacious. It was soon perceived, that 
to defend ourselves successfully against this insidious 
hostility to our trade and industry, we must have recourse 
to the same means which had been so triumphant against 
the assaults of open force—the creation of a common 
power to bring into exercise the concerted and united 
energies of all the States, and, by an uniform system, to 
meet adverse legislation by counter legislation, to oppose 
restriction to restriction, and interdict to interdict. The 
first idea was to invest the confederation with this power, 
and measures were taken with this view; but it was soon 
perceived that additional strength, for other important 
purposes, was also necessary: and, instead of attempting a 


mere amendment of the articles of confederation, a new | 


and General Government was established, with enlarged 
powers. A primary, if not the principal cause, which 
conduced to the formation of our’ present constitution, 
was this very purpose of giving efficient protection to our 


own citizens in the pursuits of their industry, against the} 
unfriendly and injurious restrictions of foreign nations. | 


And pursuant to this design, the first Congress of the 
United States, immediately upon the organization of the 
new Government, framed laws, with express and avowed 
reference to the advancement anj protection of American 
products and pursuits; and those acts, or others having in 
view the same object, have been in full operation from 
that time to the present moment. 

The positions which I have assumed, and the sketch now 
presented, are fully sustained by the documentary history 
of the early ages of the republic. 


nate but a small part of the abundant evidence which} 


might be adduced. 


The attempts of Massachusetts to counteract the de-| 


structive effects of foreign discriminations having been 


defeated by the non-concurrence of the other States, many | 


of her citizens presented a petition to the continental 
Congress, at the head of which was the signature of John 


Hancock, that glorious name which, in bold and command- 
ing characters, was the first affixed to the declaration of | 


American independence, and which will ever be held in 
grateful and reverential remembrance by the friends of 
liberty throughout the world. That memorial breathed 
the following language: 

‘** Your petitioners observe, that the ships and commo- 
‘dities of that nation, whose insidious conduct has long 
* been the object of our peculiar jealousy, are received in 
‘our ports under the same advantages with our own, 
‘ while our navigation, in return, is discouraged by every 
* possible embarrassment; and our exports, on their part, 
“are either prohibited, or, if admitted to their ports, are 
‘loaded with the most rigorous exactions. 


I shall offer to the Se-| 


In proof of} * faith of treaties, as will remedy the evil and secure its 


|‘ gress to the enormous duty on our rice, oil, and tobacco; 
‘ to the principle and spirit of their navigation laws; or to 
‘a bill lately agitated in the British Parliament, which 
c now, most probably, has the sanction of a law, for the 
| support and encouragement of their American fishery, 
| * to the direct prejudice of ours, and is intended to derive 
|‘ that benefit from these States, which, in our apprehen- 
\« sion, and on their principles, ought only to be permitted 
| « ijn our own bottoms. 
| **Impressed with these ideas, your petitioners beg 
| ‘leave to request of the very august body which they now 
| ‘have the honor to address, that the numerous impositions 
‘of the British on the trade and exports of these States, 
| ‘may be forthwith contravened by similar expedients on 
| ‘our part; else, may it please your excellency and honors, 
‘the commerce of this country, and, of consequence, its 
‘wealth, power, and perhaps the Union itself, may be- 
‘come victims to the artifice of a nation, whose arms have 
‘ been in vain exerted to accomplish the ruin of America.” 
The Legislature of Pennsylvania, near the same period, 
| passed the following resolutions, in consequence of peti- 
, tons from the citizens of that State: 
| ‘* Resolved, That itis the opinion of this House, that 
|*the privilege, in the degree hitherto retained by the 
|‘ States individually, of controlling and regulating their 
'fown trade, is no longer compatible with the general 
‘interest and welfare of the United States; reason and 
‘experience clearly evincing that such privilege is pro- 
‘ductive of mutual inconveniences, and injurious among 
‘ourselves; and that the systems of several nations, by 
‘which our merchants are excluded from the most bene- 
‘ficial branches of commerce, whilst the whole of ours is 
| ‘laid open to them, cannot be consistently or effectually 
‘counteracted, but by a unity of councils in the great re- 
‘ presentative body of the United States. 
‘* Resolved, therefore, That Congress be requested to 
‘ devise such a system of commercial powers, as they ought 
‘necessarily to be invested with, to be recommended to 
|*the States; and that Congress be assured of finding the 
‘ most suitable disposition on the part of Pennsylvania to 
‘comply therewith.” 
| In 1784, Congress adopted the report of a committee 
holding the following language, with reference to the 
| hostile legislation of the British Government: 
| ** It would be the duty of Congress, as it is their wish, 
|*to meet the attempts of Great Britain with similar re- 
| ‘strictions on her commerce; but their powers on this 
|*head are not explicit, and propositions made by the 
‘ Legislatures of the several States render it necessary to 
| ‘take the general sense of the Union on this subject. 


| ** Unless the United States in Congress assembled shall 
‘be vested with powers competent to the protection of 
| *commerce, they can never command reciprocal advan- 
| ‘tages in trade; and without these, our foreign commerce 
| § must decline, and eventually be annihilated. Hence it is 
| ‘necessary that the States should be explicit, and fix on 
‘some effectual mode by which foreign commerce, not 
‘founded on principles of equality, may be restrained.” 

And consequently, in July, 1785, a report was made by 
another committee of the continental Congress, of which 
Mr. Monroe was chairman, recommending that the arti- 
icles of confederation be so amended as to confer addi- 
tional strength; and that a letter be addressed to the 
Legislatures of the several States, showing the principles 
upon which the alterations were proposed. The follow- 
ing isan extract from the epistle thus recommended: 

‘* The common principle upon which a friendly com- 
‘mercial intercourse is conducted between independent 
‘ nations, is, that of reciprocal advantages; and, if this is 
‘not obtained, it becomes the duty of the losing party to 
‘make such further regulations, consistently with the 
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‘interests. If, then, the commercial regulations of any 
‘ foreign Power contravene the interests of any particular 
‘State; if they refase admittance to its produce into its 
‘ports, upon the same terms that the State admits its 
‘manufactures here, what course will it take to remedy 
‘the evil? If it makes similar regulations to counteract 
‘those of that Power, by reciprocating the disadvantages 
‘which it feels, by impost or otherwise, will it produce 
‘the desired effect? What operation will it have upon 
‘the neighboring States? Will they enter into similar re- 
‘ gulations, and make it common cause? On the contrary, 
‘ will they not, in pursuit of the ‘same local policy, avail 
‘themselves of this circumstance, to turn it to their par- 
‘ticular advantage? Thus, then, we behold the several 
‘States taking separate measures in pursuit of their par- 
‘ticular interests in opposition to the regulations of fo- 
—_— Powers, and separately aiding those Powers to 
‘defeat the regulations of each other: for, unless the 
‘ States act together, there is no plan of policy into which 
‘they can separately enter, which they will not be sepa- 
‘rately interested to defeat, and, of course, all their mea- 
‘sures must prove vain and abortive.” 

The palpable necessity of strengthening the confedera- 
tion led to various discussions, propositions, and resolu- 
tions, which resulted in the establishment of our present 
constitution. The new Government was to have been 
organized on the 4th of March, 1789; but a quorum of 
both branches of the National Legislature did not assem- 
ble until the 6th day of April. The first petition pre- 
sented to the House was on Saturday, the 11th of that 
month, *‘ from the tradesmen, manufacturers, and others, 
‘of the town of Baltimore, in the State of Maryland, 
‘ praying an imposition of such duties on all foreign arti- 
‘cles which can be made in America, as will give a just 
‘and decided preference to the labors of the petitioners;” 
‘*and that there may be granted to them, in common 
‘with other manufacturers and mechanics of the United 
* States, such relief as, in the wisdom of Congress, may 
‘appear proper.” 

{t was referred to a Committee of the Whole, into 
which the House was immediately resolved, and their re- 
port, in the following language, was forthwith adopted: 

‘* Resolved, That it is the opinion of this committee 
‘that an act ought to pass for regulating the collection of 
‘imposts and tonnage in the United States.” 

** Ordered, That a bill or bills be brought in, pursuant 
‘to the said resolution.” 

The second petition to the Hcuse, and which was pre- 
sented on the Monday following, was from the shipwrights 
of the city of Charleston, in the State of South Carolina, 
praying for ‘‘such measures, ih a general regulation of 
‘trade and the establishment of a proper navigation, as! 
‘ will tend to relieve the particular distresses of the peti- 
‘tioners, and, in common with them, those of their fel- 
‘ low-shipwrights throughout the United States.” 

The first act passed by Congress was to regulate the 
administering of the oaths necessary to the constitutional 
organization of the Government. The second was to 
impose duties upon foreign goods. It contained the fol- 
lowing preamble: 

‘* Whereas it is necessary for the support of Govern- 
* ment, for the discharge of the debts of the United States, 
‘and the encouragement and protection of manufactures, 
‘that duties be laid on goods, wares, and merchandises 
* imported.” 

It contained a discrimination in favor of importations 
in American bottoms, 

The next, being the third act of the first Congress, was 
also passed with the most unequivocal reference to the 
protection of American industry. It imposed a tonnage 
duty of fifty cents upon foreign vessels, and of six cents 
only upon our own. 

Mr. Madison has been justly denominated the great 
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constitutional lawyer of this country; and, perhaps, no 
man was ever more profoundly versed in the principles, or 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit, of the constitution; 
and in its construction, no name, except that of Washing- 
ton himself, would carry a more preponderatory influence. 
He was a member of the first Congress, and a most zeal- 
ous and efficient advocate of the measures of protection, 
speaking with glowing indignation of the restrictive policy 
of Great Britain, and in strong and energetic terms of the 
right and duty of this Government to counteract it, and 
declaring that the constitution was formed for that 
purpose. ‘Fhe following is an extract from one of his 
speeches: 

**We have now the power to avail ourselves of our 
‘national superiority, and I am for beginning with some 
‘manifestation of that ability, that foreign nations may be 
*taught to pay us that respect which they have neglected 
*on account of our imbecility. This language, and these 
‘sentiments, are the language and sentiments of our con- 
‘stituents; the great political revolution now brought 
‘about by the organization of the new Government, has 
‘its foundation in these sentiments. Sensible of the sel- 
‘fish policy which actuated a nation long disposed to do 
‘all she could to discourage our commercial operations, 
‘the States singly attempted to counteract her nefarious 
‘schemes; but, finding their separate exertions ineffec- 
‘tual, with a united voice they called for a new arrange- 
‘ment, constituted to concentre, conduet, and point their 
‘ powers, so as to obtain that reciprocity which justice 
‘demands. The arrangement has taken place; and though 
‘gentlemen may contend that we are not at this moment 
‘prepared to use it in the latitude I could wish, yet let 
‘them concur in doing what shall indicate that on a pro- 
‘per occasion we dare exert ourselves in defeating any 
‘measure which commercial policy shall offer, hostile to 
‘the welfare of America.” 

On the 7th of May, 1789, he uttered the following 
language: 

** [am amazed, sir, when I consider how, in consequence 
‘of her regulations, the whole proceeds of American ship 
‘ments are drawn into the vortex of the British treasury 
‘Sir, this preponderation ought not be. It is in our 
‘ power to effect an alteration. The productions of our 
‘country are more necessary to Great Britain, and the rest 
‘of the world, than those of the world at large, or the 
*‘ manufactures of Great Britain, are to us.” 

How could he have expressed himself more clearly and 
strongly as to purpose of the formation of the new Go 
vernment, and the consequent duty of its members. 

President Washington, in his address to both branches 
of Congress, in January, 1790, recommended agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures to their attention: the House 
of Representatives ‘‘ Ordered, That it be referred to the 
‘Secretary of the Treasury to prepare and report to this 
‘House a proper plan or plans, conformably to the re- 
‘commendation of the President of the United States, in 
this speech to both Houses of Congress, for the encou- 
‘ragement and promotion of such manufactures as will 
‘tend to render the United States independent of other 
‘nations for essential, particularly for military, supplies.” 
In obedience to which, General Hamilton, then Secretary 
of the Treasury, a member of the cabinet, under the eye 
of Washington himself, prepared and presented to Con- 
gress his celebrated and elaborate report upon the subject 
of manufactures, recommending, by strong facts and un- 
answered reasoning, their encouragement by national 
legislation. 

In obedience to a resolution of the House of Represen- 
tatives of February, 1791, Mr. Jefferson, then Secretary of 
State, made his able and admirable report upon the com- 
merce of the United States, in which he decidedly recom- 
mends the system of counteracting protection. In one 
place he expresses himself thus: 
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**But should any nation, contrary to our wishes, sup- 


* pose it a better find its advantage by continuing its sys- 
‘tem of prohibitions, duties,and regulations, it behooves us 
‘to protect our citizens, their commerce and navigation, 
‘by counter prohibitions, duties, and regulations, also. 
‘Free commerce and navigation are not to be given in ex- 
‘change for restrictions and vexations: nor are they likely 
‘to produce a relaxation of them.” 

Again: 

“1. Where a nation imposes high duties on our pro- 
‘ductions, or prohibits them altogether, it may be proper 
‘ for us to do the same by theirs; first burdening or exclud- 
‘ing those productions which they bring here, in competi- 
‘tion with our own of the same kind; selecting next such 


question is, what it shall be, and to what extent it shall be 
carried. ~ 

And this problem, the adjustment of a tariff, is one of al- 
most infinite and inconceivable difficulty. It involves the 
most profound principle of political economy, the most 
comprehensive views of civilized society, the most extend- 
ed knowledge of the productions of nature, and the minut- 
est details of the diversified and multitudinous occupations 
of mankind. 

I consider the resolution now before us as substantially 
involving only the question of protection or no protection; 
tariff, or no tariff; and that the mode and manner is to be 
discussed and decided when proper bills shall be intro- 
duced. In this aspect of the subject, therefore, I shall 


‘manufactures as we take from them in greatest quantity, |ask your attention only to a few general principles. 
‘and which at the same time we could the soonest furnish 
‘to ourselves, or obtain from other countries; imposing on 
‘them duties, lighter at first, but heavier and heavier af-| In any and every adjustment of the tariff we should ex- 
‘terwards, as other channels of supply open,” &c. lercise a primary regard to the interests of the laboring 
Sir, I might heap authority upon authority, and extract |class of the community. We must all feel and know our 
upon extract, until I should fatigue the Senate. Our |obligations to, and dependence upon, them. There is not 
whole legislative history abounds with them. The fram-|a member of either House of Congress from the North, 
ers of the constitution, its contemporaneous expositors, | who does not owe his seat here to that body of men, and 
those who were earliest called upon to execute its provi- |to them is his highest responsibility. We are emphatical- 
sions, the pre-eminent statesmen of the earliest days of the |ly the representatives of labor, and should never for a 
republic, never for a moment doubted that it contained | moment be unmindful of our solemn duty to aid and ad- 
this fostering and protective power for the advancement vance its interest. But in what manner is this desirable 
of American industry. Indeed, it was known, felt, and |end to be attained? Thisis the problem in political science, 
avowed, that this was one of the great leading objects of| which we are called upon to solve. 
its creation, which it was the solemn duty of Congress to! ‘he first, all-important, means is to furnish employ- 
keep constantly in view, and which they could never neg-| ment—the next is to make labor as productive as practi- 
lect, and be innocent. cable. 
The States had by the first article of the constitution ex-| The object of a tariff should be-- 
pressly divested themselves of the right to protect their} 1. To give employment to those who would otherwise 
own products by imposts upon foreign importations. No) be without it. 
one even now contends that the States individually have this} 2. To make labor more productive and more profitable. 
power. ‘They did possess it before, under the confedera-| ‘The law which accomplishes this is beneficial. 
tion. Why did they renounce it? Canany manseriously| On the other hand, any system, or want of system, which 
deny that it was in order that it might be vested in the | throws out of employment those who would otherwise be 
General Government, to be more efficaciously exercised? | occupied, or changes labor from the more profitable to 
The war of commercial restrictions, waged by Great Bri-| the less productive branches, is so far injurious. 
tain, was severely felt by many of the States. “They found| 1 say, sir, that the primary and most important of all 
themselves incapable of effectual resistance, by repeated | means of benefiting:the laboring class, and indeed every 
efforts, and therefore concentrated all their powers in the l class of the community, is to furnish them with employ- 
General Government: and now, shall that Government, | ment; presenting opportunities and inducements to free, 
having become the depository of all their arms, and their | yoluntary, constant, productive occupation. Your legisla- 
whole means of defence, leave them, naked and unarmed, | tion should say to the people—be employed—profitably, 
exposed to the attacks of their enemies? Is there not the |if you can, but—be honestly employed. 
same necessity now for resisting the commercial hostility | ‘Demosthenes was asked what was the first requisite to 
of Great Britain, that there was in 1789? Is not her sys-| eloquence ’—he replied, action: what the second’—action: 
tem of restrictions and prohibitions in full and vigorous|the third?—action. If I were asked what were the first, 
operation? Will she receive a single article from us, that!second, and third requisites to the permanent prosperity 
she can dispense with? Will she admit into her ports any | and happiness of an individual or a community, I should 
of the staples of the Northern, Middle, or Western States’— | answer—labor—labor—labor. 
our corn or grain, our beef or pork, our fish or lumber-——| In this we have discovered, what the alchymists of old 
any of our vegetable or animal food, the produce of the|so long sought for in vain, as the grand destderata of hu- 
seas, the forest, or the soil? We know that she will not.|man existence—-the philosopher’s stone, which converts 
And can it be believed that while this hostile system contin-| dust into gold—and the elixir vila, which confers perpe- 
ues, on the part of foreign nations, to counteract which was! tual health. 
a special and prominent object of the formation of our con-| tis the fountain of wealth, sending forth streams peren- 
stitution, that this Government is to be preserved by aban-| nial and innumerable, whose incessant flow confers unmea- 
doning those measures of defence which have been in| sured blessings. Its fruits are constantly consumed and con- 
operation, with such wonderful success, from the dawn of| stantly reproduced. Let human labor stand still, and how 
its existence? That the States, who have bound them- | long would its present accumulations sustain human exist- 
selves for the express purpose of common, united prutec-|ence? They would expire, like the unfed lamp—vanish, 
tion, under the broad and ample shields of the Union, will like the mists of the morning. 
now permit that egis to be withdrawn, themselves to be| Labor is the best measure of exchangeable value. A 
divested of their panoply of defence, and that the liga-| want of due regard to this important truth, has occasioned 
ments which bind their limbs from separate action shall|infinite perplexity and confusion in speeches and writings 
still continue all in their tension? | upon the tariff. In order to determine its merits or de 
Sir, we always have had, and, so long as other nations | merits, they inquire whether the price of its objects has 
shall persevere in their present policy, we must have, |been increased or diminished. On the one side, is select- 
some system of protection for our industry. The true|ed a class of articles, the price of which is undoubtedly 
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increased by the imposts; and on the other, a list of products 
which are in no degree affected by the duties in the statute 
book. From the one set of examples it is veliemently in- 
sisted that imports always enhance the price, and from 
the other as confidently that they never have that effect. 
Such reasoners, starting from different premises, and diverg- 
ing as they progress in their course, can never come at any 
common conclusion. 

In order to ascertain whether the tariff laws are bene- 
ficial or injurious, they inquire whether they do or do not 
increase the price of articles, and to this devote all their 
energies, as if the answer were decisive of the primary 
question. But the response, if it were given, would not 
be conclusive, because the price about which they dispute 
is measured by. money, that is,the precious metals—-no per- 
manent standard—but themselves, measured by something 
else. 

Why is gold more highly appreciated than iron’? Not 
for its comparative utility; not on account of the necessary 
and useful purposes to which it can be applied; for if man- 
kind were to be wholly deprived of one of those metals, 
they had better, by a thousand times, dispense with the 
former than the latter. But it is because both being de- 
sirable, the difficulty, the labor of obtaining the one is so 
much greater than that of procuring the other. _ If mines 
of gold and silver should suddenly be discovered, render- 
ing them as abundant, and produced with as little labor as 
iron, they would be cven less valuable than that common 
metal. One consequence would be, that a debtor—that 
is, he who had promised to deliver another a certain quan- 
tity of gold or silver, would be able to procure it, and dis- 
charge his debt, with far less labor than before; while the 
creditor, whose wealth consisted in the obligations of others 


to deliver him these metals, would find himself reduced to} 


comparative poverty. 
The light of day bears no price, has no exchangeable 
value. Why?--because it is the free, inexhaustible, glori- 


ous gift of all-bountiful Heaven, requiring no labor of 


man. But let the sun descend below the horizon—let the 
darkness of night envelop us, and then we are ready to 
purchase at a price the dim and feeble rays of artificial 
light, and to pay therefor in proportion to the labor re- 
quisite to obtain the oil or other material by which it 
must be sustained. 

Labor, then, is the best measure of exchangeable value, 
and the best standard by which to determine the benefits 
or the evils of a tariff system: price, in its usual accepta- 
tion, having reference to that fallacious standard-—money. 
A course of legislation which diminishes the price of arti- 
cles may be injurious to the people, while one that in- 
creases it may be beneficial; and, on the other hand, a 
fiw which diminis! 
increases it, injure the public. 


Thus, if you diminish the price of the articles which a| 


farmer or mechanic wishes to procure, but, at the same 
time, depress still more the commodities which he has to 
give in exchange, you injure him; while, if you enhance 
the price of those things which he purchases, but, by the 
same act, increase still more that of the articles which he 
is to give inreturn, you confer a benefit. 

It should be known and remembered, that the great 
all-pervading article to be given in exchange, is human 
labor, in its various forms, modifications, fruits, and pro- 
ducts. What 
mechanics, farmers, artisans, and workmen of all kinds, 
are to procure the n 


( 
ec 


labor or its products—the operation and effects of skill 
and strength’? Let their whole labor cease, and distress, 
ruin, destruction, overwhelms them, 
munity, at once. 

For what object * performed? Is 
cure the comforts and conveniences of life’ 
desired only as the means; | 


and the whole com- 


is labs it not to pro- 


Money is to be 


rut that is the paramount end. 
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If a father were about to establish his sons in the world, 
would he not seek that situation, or that employment, 
which should yield to their industry the greatest amount 
of these desirable objects? 

With reference to this subject, therefore, that system 
of legislation is best which gives to labor the greatest 
amount of comforts and conveniences. This is a cardinal 
principle, which should be kept constantly in view—a 
polar star to guide our course through this pathless, 
boundless, stormy, tumultuous ocean—of the tariff. 

If a law shall tend to increase the price of articles of 
consumption, still, if, in my deliberate judgment, it will 
enhance the price of labor, still more, I shall not hesitate 
to adopt it; while, on the other hand, if it shall diminish 
the price of that which is to be purchased, but depress, 
in a greater degree, the labor by which they are to be 
procured, I shall certainly resist it. 

It has been said, that if the mechanic and farmer were 
asked to pay the increase of price, by reason of the duty, 
separately, they would object. That, sir, depends wholly 
upon the form of the question. If, when the hatter is 
about to purchase a pair of boots, he is asked, are you 
willing to pay fifty cents additional for the duty? he would 
doubtless answer, no: but if he were asked, are yon 
willing to pay that amount, if you can thereby obtain a 
dollar more for the hat which you must, directly or indi- 
rectly, give in exchange?’ his answer would be in the 
affirmative. Thé farmer wishes to procure cloth—he 
takes his wheat or wool to market. Are you willing to 
pay five cents a yard as duty? No. But suppose you 
can thereby obtain ten cents more for the quantity of 
grain or wool necessary to purchase the yard, will you 
then consent? Certainly. So of every other article. The 
true question is, in what manner will the products of his 
labor procure most of the commodities which he wishes to 
obtain in exchange for it? 

Discussions of the principles of political economy have 
generally had reference to the body politic as a unit—to 
one homogeneous community. But the American states- 
man is ever to bear in mind that ours is not a consolidated 
empire; that the States are modified sovereignties, with 
diversified interests and sacred rights. This is one of the 
elements essential to any correct judgment of a tarifl 
system, and aggravates not a little the inherent difficulties 
of this most difficult subject. 

The complaints which we have heard, and still hear, 
from an important section of the Union, are entitled to 
the most respectful consideration, and profound attention 

Although their pictures of distress may be overcharged 
with sombre coloring, yet, coming from such sources, w« 
are bound to receive them as evidence, at least, of con 
parative depression. But when they attribute this ex 
iclusively to national legislation, we are to examine and 
jinquire whether there may not be some other and morc 
|efficacious cause. And such, I believe, will be found in 
| the character of their laboring population—the existen 
of slavery. For whenever, in any part of the world, we 
|find this evil, we find the community in which it exists 
| comparatively stationary and depressed. Is it not eminent- 
ily so with many of the West India islands? 
| It hasbeen matter of surprise with our brethren of the 
|South, that ‘their cries of danger and distress have no‘ 
| produced more evident impression upon us of the North 
Permit me to suggest one or two reasons for this our ap- 
| parent want of excitability. 
| One is to be found in their having too often made the 
institution of slavery a means of combination for political 
lobjects against the free States. With that institution, the 
| North have carefully abstained from all interference. The) 
‘have left it, where the constitution places it, in the 
iclusive custody of the States where it exists. Upon th 
lexciting and absorbing subject, they have exercised ui 
lform and wonderful forbearance. And yet, notwithsta 
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ing all this, - is siimeed that when it has been asiaiadn| of menace ind contumely, should not find nineialieite 
expedient to arouse all hearts, and unite all hands, in the| favor, and an instant and kind response? Sir,we are me ny 
slave States, for political purposes, the cry has been raised | and have the feelings incident to humanity; and, if we do 
that the North—the North—are attempting to emancipate| not speak as loudly, we feel as deeply, and act as firmly, 
our slaves—are scattering the firebrands of a servile|as others. The language of each portion of this Union to 
war--that massacre and conflagration may sweep over the|every other should be that of kindness, conciliation, and 
land! fraternal regard. By compromise was the Government 
The tocsin thus sounded, the alarum bells thus rung, |formed; by mutual concession only can it be pre served. 
have had their effect, which the North have felt and|There is much danger that a different style of address 
known to be unjust. The consequence is natural, that|may preduce too great a reaction. Against such effects I 
when any outery is raised upon another topic, they should | have sedulously endeavored to guard my own breast, and 
give somewhat less heed to it at first, than they otherwise |have endeavored to divest myself of all influences, but 
would have done. such as ought to pervade a member of the American 
Another reason is to be found in‘the course pursued in|Senate, placed here to consult the rights, the interests, 
relation to this same matter, of the more recent tariff|and the permanent happiness of the whole country. 
laws. — the late war, New England was no favorite} Turiff of 1828.—1 was opposed to the tariff bill of 1828 
with the majority of the nation. Possessing, as it was/and, asa member of the other branch, raised my voice 
supposed, more than her proportion of disposable capital, band gave my vote against it. It came here, was materi- 
and, from the density and character of her population, | ally amend, and returned to the House of Representa- 
the most efficient means of carrying on hostilities, she hadjtives. Still it did not meet my approbation, and I resisted 
not come forward in the manner which I have thought, j its final passage. It prevailed, and became alaw. AsI 
and still most sincerely think, she ought to have done, in|then said, the question of a repeal, the prostration of a 
support of the National Government. For this she was|system, is avery different one from that of its original 
undoubtedly in bad odor here; and when the tariff laws|cnactment. If 1 had been asked whether I would con- 
came to be revised, her wishes were by no means espe-|sent to the laws passed for the erection of this vast and cost- 
cially consulted. She had grown rich, as it was supposed, i ly edifice, I should have answered | in the negative. But 
by commerce; it was thought best to give new encourage- | Shall I therefore assent to a proposition to demolish this 
ment to manufactures; and, if the effect should be to|splendid structure, and level it with the dust? 
diffuse her wealth ever other portions of the countiy y, | But notwithstanding this difference in the state of the 
which had devoted their means in a more patriotic manner | question, I am decidedly in favor of a modification—-a 
during the last conflict, it was a consequence, at least, not | change of the tariff law of 1828. I shall, I trust, have 
to be deprecated. She raised her voice against the pro-| an opportunity to state to what extent, anes in what parti- 
posed modifications of the protective system, and up to) culars, when it shall be proper to go into detail. 
the year 1825 she was, upon this subject, in perfect har-| In the adjustment of every scheme of legislative pro- 
mony Ww ith the South * j tection, we must have reference to the necessities of the 
The bill of 1824 was adverse to her wishes, and Guy ;OORNY in war, to the requisites for perfect defence, and 
countered the decided opposition of her representatives. | essential independence: we must have regard also to the 
It passed. It became the law of the land. It was your | ori iginal adaptations, capabilitie s, and advantages of our 
desire that the course of industry should, in some mea-| count ‘y, so that the appl cations of art may be rendered 
sure, be changed, that a greater amount of capital should| Most powe rful and productive by co- operating with the 
be invested in manufactures. What wasshe todo? What) effects of nature: we are to keep in view former legisla- 
did she do? Resist? No, sir; she bowed in submission to| tion and its effects, and the present condition of the pro- 
your decision, and conformed to the course of national| perty, capacity, and industry of our citizens; we are to 
legislation. She changed the investments of her capital;| Consult, too, the separate interests, the peculiar views, and 
she entered upon new paths of labor; she encountered) even the prejudices, if such there be, of the several 
great hazard and sustained severe losses from want of skij]| States and the different sections of the Union. Of the 
and experience, in establishing new branches of industry, | various pursuits and employments, those are to be chiefly 
beneficial to the whole country. And now, when the | fostered, which conduce, not merely to wealth, but to the 
first obstacles have been surmounted, and her citizens are | preservation and permanency of our republican institutions; 
about to receive some return for their vast sacrifices and|and that which is entitled to precedence of all others is 
unremitted exertions, they are called upon for an other, | agriculture, which, as it was the first, so it is the most im- 
and still greater change; their establishments are to be| portant of human occupations. Coeval with the creation, 
rased to their foundations; the sound of the loom and the | t will terminate only with the extinction of the human 


hammer are to cease; new investments are to be made;|race. Co mmencing in the garden of Eden, it was one of 


new arts acquired; new employments sought. And be-| the joys of Paradise, continued in the thorny wilderness 
cause they do not readily assent to such propositions, de- | of the world, attendant upon the first curse, to mitigate 
nunciations, loud and long, are poured upon their devoted | land render it supportable: it has been the solace of fallen 
heads. Passing by the whole West, and quite over the | man. It is the employment most congenial to his com- 
great States of Pennsylvania and New York—the fathers} bined physical, moral, and intellectual constitution, and 
and fosterers of the " prese nt tariff--all their curses, for! most conducive to the happiness of individuals and of com- 
this, to th lem, accursed thing, seem to be concentr: ated | munities. l'o free and inde pe ndent husbandmen we n RY 
upon New England. It is against the Northeast--New | | confide ntly louk for that morality, intelligence, and piety, 
England alone, that the outcry is raised, and the feelings | upon which the hopes of freedom must rest. ‘* Protected 
of indignation and rese ntment aroused. + Even the gen- | by the Divinity they adore, supported by the earth which 
tleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Harwe,] in invoking | they cultivate, at peace with themselves,” they bow to no 
conciliation and relief to the Sout! iy confined his appeal | Master, and seek no change. 

tothe Middle States. Is it surpri ising that such complaints,| Mr. WILKINS then submit ed the 
mingled with such injustice, and made not always in a| ment to the resolution: 

tone of remonstrance or conciliation, but too often inthat} Strike out all after the word forthwith, 





following amend- 


and insert the 
following: ‘*so far reduced, or altogether abolished, as to 
* In that year,a citizen of New Eng!and was elected President; and! brine down the 
opps Sitiow to his administration immediately commenced. 
+ The speech of Mr. Tyter, of V irginia, is an exception to this r 


mark, 


amount of the public revenue to a sum 
| sufficient to de fray the ordinary expenditures of the Go- 


vg ernment, afier the payment of the national debt, as pro- 
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posed in the late report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and without a view to a surplus revenue, or for distribu- 
tion, having such regard as they may deem expedient to 
such an ultimate equalization of duties as will render them 
efficient for the purposes of their imposition. 

Mr. WILKINS said it was conceded that the revenue 
must be reduced in consequence of the approaching ex- 
tinction of the public debt; and the question was, in what 
manner the duties should be spread over the various arti- 
cles of imports. He was not willing to concede, in ar- 
ranging the duties, the principle of protection, However 
erroneous the legislation of the country may have been, 
which led to the present posture of its industry, he was 
opposed to the abandonment of that system. He did not 
deem it consistent with public faith to withdraw from 
manufactures that protection under which they had grown 
up. He was willing, however, to conciliate the interests 
opposed to this system, and for that purpose he hsd pre- 
pared his amendment, and should offer two resolutions, | 
which he read as follows: 

Resolved, ‘That the Secretary of State be requested to} 
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relation to the tariff, it must be done without the very long 
delay which the adoption of the resolutions would occa- 
sion, unless the session should be extended through the 
year. The amendment, by itself, would not effect any 
object which the gentleman had in view. After all, there 
was but one question to be decided—-whether we were to 
retain the protective principle or not. Afterwards the 
question would arise, on what protected articles a reduc- 
tion could be made. It was difficult to say a priori what 
should be the precise reduction of duties on all articles. 
If we reduce or abolish the duties on unprotected articles, 
at this session, to the extent of seven millions, and leave 
the protected class of duties untouched till the next session, 
we should probably go far enough, though not so far as 
he was willing to go. But the adoption of the gentle- 
man’s proposition would inevitably prevent the possibility 
of effecting any reduction whatever at this session. 

Mr. C. then asked forthe yeas and nays on the ques- 
tion; which were accordingly ordered. 

Mr. HOLMES said he rose to ask of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Witxrns] a further explanation of his 


report to the Senate the laws and commercial regulations} project. He would preserve the protective system unim- 
of foreign countries in relation to duties on imports, and} paired, and would still reduce the revenues to the annual 
the bounties and other regulations for the encouragement} income of $13,500,000. Now, if the revenues are to be 
of exports, which in any manner tend, in their effect and| $25,000,000, how, by having the protecting system un- 
operation, to counteract the duties now imposed by law on| touched, is he to reduce the income to $13,500,000? The 


their importation into the United States, as far as they may 
have been received at the department, since the receipt of 
those published by order of Congress. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be re-| 
quested to report to the Senate the present credits on 
duties on imports; and the expediency of providing by 
law for the gradual reduction thereof, to what extent, and 
at what time. Also, to report on the expediency of mak- 
ing such alterations in the existing laws, as to provide for 
the assessment of ad valorem duties, according to a valua-| 
tion of imported articles in the port or place of importa-| 
tion; and, also, to report whether any, or what alterations} 
ought to be made in the law imposing duties on non-enu- 
merated articles of importation, so as effectually to prevent 
frauds, and the evasion of the payment of the duties. 


tax on the unprotected articles is $7,000,000 only. Now, 


seven from twenty-five still leaves eighteen, instead of 


thirteen and a half. The question then recurs, how docs 
he dispose of his four and a half millions? It would seem to 
me, said Mr. H., that, after removing all the duties from 
the unprotected articles, there would still remain a surplus 
of five or six millions over and above the wants of the 
Government. Where is he to make this deduction? Is 
he willing to take it from articles which come in com- 
petition with our manufactures’ Would he take any part 
from iron? No. What then? Let us see his plan, if not 
in detail, at least illustrated by some detail. 

He seems to think that the further reduction is to be 
made by ‘*commercial regulations.’ This I do not under- 
stand; commercial regulations are either made with fo- 


Mr. HAYNE inquired of Mr. Witxiys whether he reign nations by treaties, or against them by a protecting 
understood him, correctly, as proposing only to repeal the| system. Now, what treaty stipulation could afford to the 
duties on the unprotected articles, leaving the protected| manufacturer an equivalent for a reduction of the protect- 
articles untouched. Such. would certainly be the effect ing duties? We should like better to understand the 
of his amendment, which touches none but the articles! scheme; for it seems to me that to carry it out in detail, it 
coming into competition with those made or produced in! would bring him to the necessity of withholding about 
the United States; and how a reduction of the duties on| five millions from the protection of manufactures. Now, 
them, amounting, in the whole, to no more than seven) will the friends of the protecting system concede this? Is 
millions of dollars, could reduce the revenue to a sum! Pennsylvania become, all at once, so compromising’ | 
sufficient merely to defray the expenses of Government, hope the Senator will bea little more explicit. 
was more than he could understand, unless the expenses} Mr. MARCY said he did not rise to enter into the dis- 
were to be enormously increased. cussion of the general subject of the tariff, but to explain 

Mr. WILKINS supposed that the reading of the resolu-! his views in giving the vote which he had given, for not 
tions, with which he proposed to accompany his amend- striking out the resolution of the Senator from Kentucky. 
ment, would have satisfied the gentleman from South} He had voted against striking out, because he did not ap- 
Carolina as to the extent of reduction to which he was prove of the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
willing to go. If, by any change of our commercial re-| South Carolina, to be inserted in lieu thereof; but he did 
gulations, and the present mode of collecting duties, an| not intend by the vote he had given to express his appro- 
equivalent could be given to the manufacturer, he would] yal of the entire resolution of the Senator from Kentucky. 
be willing to reduce the duties on the tariff articles to that] He felt disposed to concur with him ina part of it. So far 
extent. A beneficial change could also be made in the| as it went to remove the duties on non-protected articles, 
imposts on what are denominated non-enumefated articles;} as they had been called, which are objects of common con- 
and, also, in the valuation of imported goods. By assess- sumption—articles which all classes and conditions of our 
ing the duties in proportion to the value of the goods in| citizens are in the habit of using, he was ready and willing 
the United States, instead of their value at the foreign| to give it his support. But the resolution was general in 
port, a material benefit would result to the American] its operations upon non-protected articles; it proposes to 
manufacturer, and frauds on the revenue would be les-| take off the duties on such as are consumed only by the 
sened. With these changes, he thought some reduction] rich and luxurious. He should, therefore, when the 
of duties might be made on the tariff articles, without] amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania {[Mr. Wit- 
operating to the injury of domestic industry. K1N8] should be disposed of, propose an amendment, the 

Mr. CLAY made some remarks in opposition to the] effect of which wouldbe to retain a duty, but less than that 
amendment. If any thing was to be done this session, in] now imposed, on articles usually denominated luxuries, as 
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well as on wines and silks. He was aware, he suid, that} ern and Middle States are embarked in manufactures, and 
the duty which he wished to retain on these articles, might other pursuits connected with them; and he thought no man 
not be indispensably necessary for the purpose of revenue, | could venture to look upon the scenes of desolation which 
but there were reasons very sufficient to his mind for re-| would ensue upon the total abandonment of that policy 
taining them. The abolition of all duties on articles of} which had caused the present investment of this immense 
luxury, while, for the purposes of protection, duties were} amount of capital, and the direction given to these pursuits. 
continued on articles which were consumed by the ae Mr. M. concluded by expressing a hope that no half way 
wealthy and the laboring classes of our citizens, was wrong | measures would be adopted; but that the whole subject 
in principle, and would strengthen the opposition to the| would be sent to a committee, a revision of the duties on 
policy of protection: it would furnish another ground of| protected articles would be made, and the admitted im- 


attack pon it. Asa friend of protection, he felt unwilling 
to do any thing that would strengthen the hands of those 
who would destroy it altogether. He would confess, for 
himself, he felt somewhat alarmed for the safety of the 
protecting policy, and he thought its friends had much to 
do to suve it from utter prostration. He thought the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky was mistaken in the extent of the con- 


perfections of the existing laws removed. 

Mr. WILKINS spoke in reply to the Senators from 
| Maine and Kentucky. He thought it perfectly practica- 
ble to review and arrange the whole system at this ses- 
sion. He wished to have the inquiry made, whether, by 
a change in commercial regulations, an equivalent can be 
afforded to the manufacturers for a reduction of the duties 








quests the protecting policy had made over the opposition| on protected articles. He did not pretend to say how far 
to it. That opposition was extensive and strong; and unless} this purpose would be effected by abolishing credits on 
something was done by the friends of protection to remove| duties, and by the adoption of another valuation system: 
or disarm it, he feared it would ere long prevail. If we! but these regulations, as they exist, certainly have an un- 
proceed no further than the resolution under consideration| favorable bearing upon the protected interests. He would 
proposes to go, we shall leave more discontent in the coun-| not abandon the system, for he considered it as constitu- 
try when we adjourn, than there was when Congress first| tional and expedient. But he would yield much for the 
met. The resolution proposes partial legislation—it left} sake of having the subject settled at once, and forever. 
untouched the duties on protected articles. The whole| He was notafraid of the delay growing out of his amend- 
tariff required revision, and there was no good reason for} ment. It would have a great effect. Inquiries had been 
not making it at thistime. No Senator had spoken on this| set on foot by the Treasury Department, which would re- 
subject, who has not admitted that the present law, laying! sult in very important information. 

duties, is very defective. Ithasbeen repeatedly allegedhere|; Mr. CLAY did not know, he said, that he should be 
that it was made by the enemies of the protecting system,and/ unwilling, at a proper time, to assent to the amendments 
made as bad as it could be, and then forced upon the friends} suggested by the Senator from New York. He was per- 
of that system. If this be so, we ought not to shrink froma| fectly willing, as he had frequently remarked, to look into 
review of it, for the purpose of removing the acknowledged | the protected class of articles--and he did not doubt that 
imperfections, and introducing such improvements as are| such a reduction might there be effected as would satisfy at 
necessary to preserve protection and appease discontent. | least the moderate portion of the opponents of the protective 


He was, he said, opposed to legislating piecemeal on the 
subject. Ifthe duties on non-protected articles were re- 
moved now, the duties on the protected articles, which 
were the grounds of complaint, would remain unacted on. 
He was for having the whole subject sent to a committee, 
and he had expected some Senator would have proposed 
an amendment to accomplish this end; but finding the 
other day, when we were about to pass finally on the reso- 
lution, no such modification was proposed, he had prepared 
one, which would open the whole subject to the commit- 
tee. Atthe end of the first reselution of the Senator from 
Kentucky (which proposes to abolish forthwith the duty 
on non-protected articles, except wines and silks, and to 
reduce it on them) he would add the following: ‘* And 
that the duties on articles imported into the United States, 
similar to such as are made or produced therein, ought to 
be so graduated as not to exclude such foreign articles 
from coming into competition in our markets with those 
made and produced in the United States; but to establish 
the competition on such terms as shall give a reasonable 
encouragement and protection to the manufactures and 
products of the United States.” 

Mr. M. said he expected that the friends of protection 
would co-operate with him in opening the whole tariff to 


revision, and feel the necessity of removing objectionable | 


parts of it. If left asit now is, it cannot, he said, long with: 
stand the force and body of attack which now assail it, and 
which will be increased if we go no further than the reso- 
lution under consideration proposes. The preservation of 
the policy required its improvement. He feared it could 
hot long last as it is now, or as it would be left, if the mea- 


system. The amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
he opposed as hostile, in its effect, to the protective system. 
Mr. HOLMES, in reply, said he certainly intended no- 
thing unkind or severe towards the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, (Mr. Wi1ix1ns,] but rose merely to ask a further 
explanation of his scheme, which did appear a little con- 
fused, and seemed to imply a contradiction. Icould not 
perceive, said Mr. H., by what he then said, how the ta- 
riff on protected articles was to be diminished four or five 
millions, and the protection remain as efficient as it now 
is. ‘The Senator has now gone a little further into detail, 
}and appears to be more explicit. He would reduce the 
duties on protected articles, but would compensate the 
manufacturer to the full amount in one or all of these 
ways. First, he would abolish the credit system. Now, 
who does not see that prompt pay augments the duty? 
And if it augments it as much as you otherwise reduce it, 
| it comes to the consumer under precisely the same burden 
as before. Another device is to change the rule of valu- 
jation. Does not the Senator see that the effect of this is 
the same? To compensate the manufacturer for a reduc- 
| tion of the duty on the foreign article, you reject the in- 
voice valuation, which you say is too low, and charge the 
| article at its real value at the port of importation. And 
pray, sir, what difference does it make to the consumer 
whether he pays twenty per cent. on a yard of cloth va- 
|lued at fifty cents, or ten per cent. on the same article 
| valued at a dollar. The ground of complaint, whether 
real or imaginary, is that the consumer pays the tax. If 
you, in the price of the article, in any way raise the price 
to the same amount as you reduce it, by reducing the tax, 





sure proposed by the resolution was adopted. However} all must readily perceive that the scheme is entirely vision- 


glowing is the picture of ruin and distress ascribed to the 


ary. His other mode of compensation to the manufac- 


operation of the tariff in one part of the Union, it would! turer for his proposed reduction appears not to be definite. 


hot compare with that which will be presented in other| He would change the duties on the non-enumerated arti- 


parts if all protection should now be at once withdrawn. 


| cles—that is, if I understand him, enumerate them, discri- 


The fortunes of a great portion of the citizens in the East-| minate between them, either by ad valorem or specific 
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duties. The effect of this would be trifling, indeed; and 
if either or all those schemes shall compensate the manu- 
facturer to the full amount of the whole reduction, it would 
be very difficult to perceive how the consumer gets the 
least relief whatever. 

I was not a little amused, however, at the Senator’s dis- 
sertation on luxuries, but 1 cannot very well agree in his 
distinction. Every thing dear, he says, is a luxury-—nothing 
that is cheap. Now I can well perceive that there are 
many luxuries which cost nothing. A refreshing breeze, 
a genial sun, brilliant moon and stars, are all luxuries— 
the opening of spring, indeed, every thing beautiful, is a 
luxury. To look at a beautiful woman is a luxury; but it 
costs nothing. 

Mr. TAZEWELL said that, in effect, there were three 
distinct propositions under consideration, and it was neces- 
sary to compare these with each other, before any correct 
opinion could be formed as to the propriety of adopting 
either. It was true that the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Marcy] had not yet presented his scheme in form; but as 
he had read his resolutions in his place, and had announced 
his purpose of offering them asa substitute for the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Wikis, ] if the latter should be rejected, the Senate 
was so compelled to consider this projectin deciding upon 
the propriety of adopting either of the others. 

Comparing these three schemes according to the gram- 
marian’s mode, he would say that that of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania was in the positive degree, and was simply 
bad; that of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray} was 
in the comparative, and was worse; and that of the Sena- 
tor from New York was in the superlative, and was the 
worst of all. Or, if gentlemen pleased to reverse this 
comparison, he would say that the New York project was 
positively bad, the Kentucky project comparatively better, 
and that of Pennsylvania was the best of all of them, al- 
though, for himself, he must say that bad was this best. 
Therefore, if he was bound to take one of these bitter 
potions, he should be compelled to take the last as that 
which was the least disagreeable. 


All these several plans propose to reduce the amount of 


the future revenue of the United States; and the question 
was, how much? To this question the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania answers, to the measure of the ordinary expenses 
of the Government, so as to leave no surplus in the trea- 
sury, to become hereafter the subject of scuffle and scram- 
ble; and this he announces in the terms of his amendment 
itself without qualification or reserve. The Senator from 
Kentucky said the same thing in his argument, but he does 
not express it in his resolution; and he qualified the decla- 
ration made by him, by saying afterwards that his scheme 
of reduction would be limited by that protection. Give 
him adequate protection for manufactures, and he an- 
nounced distinctly his perfect willingness to reduce the 
amount of the revenue to any point which the most mode- 
rate would propose. ‘To use his own strong language, in 
that case, he would not be “outbragged” by any one. 
But adequate protection he must and would retain, even 
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deserves some notice. He tells the Senate that, if they 
repeal the taxes which are now imposed upon articles con- 
sumed by the rich only, the tariff policy will become more 
odious than it now is. Therefore, for the purpose of pre- 
serving the American system in good odor with the peo- 
ple, they must retain the duties upon luxuries, an conti- 
nue the burdens unnecessarily imposed upon the rich, 
lest the poor, ({ beg pardon of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, who has told us that there were no poor in this 
country, ) lest the less wealthy, (to use his phrase,) should 
complain more loudly than they now begin to do of the 
grievous impositicns upon their comforts and necessaries. 
The Senator from New York is unwilling, then, to reduce 
the revenue even to the extent proposed by the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

That Senator, with hisaccustomed frankness, told the Se- 
nate that the revenue, if reduced to the full extent of his 
scheme, by abolishing all the duties imposed upon all the un- 
protected articles, would still, he feared, amount toat least 
eighteen millions, three millions more than the treasury 
report states to be requisite to satisfy the utmost wants of 
the Government. But he could not agree to reduce it 
more at present, because he should then be compelled to 
diminish the necessary protection required for the support 
of his favorite system, which he was not disposed now to 
do. The Senator from New York proposes, however, to 
retain a large portion of even these duties, which both the 
other Senators are willing to abolish, and this with a dis- 
tinct knowledge that such a proposition must necessarily 
augment the amount of revenue, and so increase the quan- 
tum of the surplus ‘* spoil,” to be hereafter distributed in 
some form or other. 

Of all the evils, said Mr. T., which in his judgment was 
most to be deprecated in this country, was the accumula- 
tion of surplusses inthe treasury. Its effects must be either 
to transform this Government into a monster of wanton and 
bloated extravagance, or to generate new feuds and dif- 
ferences between the States as to the mode of distributing 
it. Eitler result would be equally destructive of the 
Union of the States, and the liberties of the people. For 
one, therefore, he should ever support that scheme of 
finance which promised to produce as little as possible 
beyond the actual exigencies of the Government; and, in 

| our present condition, the public debt being discharged, hi 
would prefer even a deficit to an excess of revenue. 

The striking difference which he had stated was neither 
the sole or the least dissimilitude between the three seve- 
ral projects he. was then examining, said Mr, T. They 
differ from each othereven more in the manner than in tlie 
measure of reduction. The Senator from Pennsylvania, 

| while agreeing with the two other Senators, in his deter- 
mination of preserving unimpaired the actual protection 
jto manufactures, is, nevertheless, willing to commute it for 
other equivalents of as much potency, if these shall be 
considered as more acceptable. He announces three dif- 
|ferent plans: the payment in cash of the duties imposed 
lupon foreign articles which enter into competition with 
| our domestic manufactures; a scheme of warehousing such 


if the preservation of such protection should bring more |imported articles; and a new mode of ascertaining their 
revenue into the treasury than the ordinary expenses of|value by appraisements to be made at the place of impor- 


the Government required. It is obvious, then, that the 
expressed and unqualified proposition of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania is better than this 

So far as they regard the revenue derivable from what are 
called the duties on unprotected articles, both the Senators 
from Pennsylvania and Kentucky concur in proposing the 
total abolition of all these duties, except those imposed on 
wines and silks. In this respect, then, their schemes are 
similar. But that of the Senator from New York differs 
from each of th-m in this: he, although, in favor of a di- 
m nution of the duties imposed upon some of these unpro- 
tected articles, is for retaining all the duties imposed upon 
others, which he called luxuries. His reason, too, for this, 


tation. And he tells the Senate that, whatever of protec: 
| tion the adoption of all or of any of the different schemes 
|may be considered as worth, that amcunt he is willing to 
deduct from the amcunt of the present duties for encou- 
ragement, ‘Thus diminishing still more the receipt of sur 
|plus revenue, while preserving existing protection; an¢ 
{holding out some other advantages which seem to me to 
be well worthy of further examination. ‘The Senators 
‘from Kentucky and New York, however, are neither of 
ithem willing to touch the present system of protection, in 
any mode whatever. 

{Here Mr. MARCY interrupted Mr. T., saying that he 
'was not unwilling to revise the present system of protect 
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ing duties, but that his resolutions expressly required a 
re-examination of it, and suggested the basis upon which 
a modification of it might be made. To prove this, he 
again read his project | 

L understood the scheme of the honorable Senator from 
New York, said Mr. T., precisely as he has explained it, 
and was about to show that, however latitudinous and ge- 
neral may be the terms in which it is expressed, its mean- 
ing and effects are precisely those of the Senator from 
Kentucky. Nay, that the principle which it advances, 
goes even beyond that contended for by thatSenator. A 
good proof that | am right in this, the Senate have already 
heard, in the entire accordance in this project, expressed 
by the Senator from Kentucky, and his willingness to sup- 
port it, so soon as the first proposition concerning the du- 
ties imposed upon the unprotected articles is disposed of. 

The scheme of the Senator from New York, asthe Sen- 
ate have again heard it declared to be, is this, to continue 
all the present duties of protection, so far as they may be 
necessary to secure competition in the market between 
the foreign and domestic articles of a like kind, with what 
he calls a reasonable advantage in this competition to the 
home manufacturer, and to reduce all the protecting du- 
ties which now exceed this limit to that point. Now, what 
is the demand of the Senator from Kentucky? He only 
asks for ** adequate protection;” and has often expressed 
his willingness to'reduce the protecting duties hereafter 
to that point, if it can be shown to him that any one of them 
go beyond it. Ask him what he considers as ‘adequate 
protection,” and he tells you, frankly and openly, such a 
duty as will enhance the price of the foreign commodity 


in our market so much as to enable the home manufuac- | 


turer to sell his rival article at that price, and at that price 
to secure a reasonable profit to himself. Grant him this, 
and he asks nothing more. But the Senator from New 
York is not satisfied with this degree of protection; he re- 
quires not only such a duty as will secure a fair competi- 
tion between the rival articles, but so much more as may 
be necessary to give to the home manufacturer a reason- 
able advantage in what this Senator calls a fair competi- 
tion. ‘That is to say, he proposes to secure, not a reason- 
able, but an unreasonable profit to the home manufacturer, 
by enhancing the price of the rival foreign commodity 
above the point at which the domestic article may enter 
into fair competition with it. 

Was I right, then, said Mr. T., when I affirmed that the 
Senator from Kentucky occupied a middle position in these 
biddings, and that, although he offered less, probably, 
than did the Senator from Pennsylvania, yet his offer was 
better than that of the Senator from New York. 

So far as the duties on the unprotected articles are con- 
cerned, both the Senators from Pennsylvania and Ken- 
tucky are willing to abolish them altogether, with the ex- 
ception of wines and silks; but the Senator from New 
York says no, most of these duties are imposed upon luxu- 
ries, and although they are not required for either reve- 
nue or protection, yet, if you disburden the rich, while you 
continue to oppress the less wealthy, you will surely make 
your American system more odious than it now is, and 
will so endanger its future fate. Therefore, keep such 
dut.es on, although they are not wanted. So fur as the pro- 
tecting duties are concerned, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is willing to commute them for satisfactory equiva- 
lents, to be furnished by a system of commercial regula- 
tions, which, having no regard to revenue, will necessarily 
diminish the risk of a surplusin the treasury. The Sena- 
tor from Kentucky is unwilling to adopt this course now, 
from no indisposition to attain its objects, if I understand 
him correctly, but from an unwillingness to disturb the 
protecting policy in any way at this time. For he de- 
clares his desire to reduce the duties of protection here- 
after, in all cases where they give more than reasonable 
encouragement to the raanufacturing industry, ifany such 
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there are. Butthe Senator from New York announces his 
determination not merely to preserve the present system, so 
far as it gives a reasonable encouragement to this branch 
of industry, but never to permit any rival foreign commo- 
dity to enter into competition with the home-made article, 
except under circumstances giving advantage in the com- 
petition to the home manufacturer. This, in effect, is to 
give a monopoly of the home market to the home manu- 
facturer, to the extent of the supply he is about to make; 
jand then lets in the foreign commodity at an increased 
| price to the consumer, which, while it must oppress him, 
lis neither required to defray the expenses of the Govern- 
ment, nor to protect the manufacturing industry. It is, 
therefore, an oppressive burden, wantonly imposed, with- 
out any other object than to accumulate a surplus in the 
treasury. 

In this view of the subject, said Mr. T., although I do 
not approve of the scheme of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, yet it seems to beso far preferable to both the others, 
that I shall give it my support at present. What may be 
ithe vote I may give, if this amendment obtains, it will be 
ltime enough hereafter to state. 

Mr. HENDRICKS rose to inquire of the Chair if it 
| would now be in order to move to refer the whole subject, 
the resolutions of the Senator from Kentucky, and the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
to one of the standing committees of the Senate; and be- 
ing informed by the President that it would be in order, 
jhe proceeded, and said: 
| It was then his purpose, before resuming his seat, and 
jafter he should have made a very few observations, to 
move a reference of the whole subject to the Committee 
on Manufactures. It must now be obvious, said Mr. H., 
that the further we progress in the discussion of these ab- 
stract resolutions, the greater will be our difficulties; and 
the less probable is it that we shall ever agree on any 
thing. These resolutions have been before the Senate 
more than two months. And surely no member of the 
body can entertain the opinion that we are in the least de- 
gree approaching unanimity; but that, on the contrary, 
we are further apart now than when we began; and, in- 
deed, the amendment recently proposed, especially in 
connexion with other amendments suggested, seem to be 
producing a degree of confusion, and a greater diversity 
of opinion, than has been manifested in any previous stage 
of the debate. 

The original resolutions assert that the existing duties 
on all unprotected articles *‘ ought to be forthwith abo- 
lished,” except on wines and silks, and that on these they 
ought to be reduced; and direct that the Committee on 
Finance reporta bill accordingly. The amendment ori- 
ginally proposed by the Senator from South Carolina, de- 
clared that the existing duties on all articles, both protect- 
ed and unprotected, ought to be so reduced as to bring 
down the revenue to the actual expenditures of the Go- 
jvernment, after the public debt shall have been paid. On 
ithese two propositions, diametrically opposite in principle, 
and in their effect, upon the tariff policy, has the discus- 
sion, until very recently, progressed. ‘The latter propo- 
sition being, in effect, rejected by a refusal to strike out 
the first, the Senator from Pennsylvania comes forward 
with a proposition of the middle ground, and, in the dis- 
cussion, suggests that he has two others which he means 
to submit; and the Senator from New York has also read 
i two or three propositions, which he means to submit. 


Thus are we about to be deluged with every shade of pro- 
position which can be crowded between two extremes, 
und the debate, which we all hoped was nearly brought to 
la close, is about to take a wider and more interminable 
jrange than ever. 

Indeed, said Mr. H., the original resolutions of the Se- 
;nator from Kentucky are fraught with great difficulty, and 
'with much to embarrass the Senate; and, decide them as 
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you may, you settle nothing; for when the bill contem-| indifferent to some expressions which had escaped during 
plated by them shall be reported to the Senate, the whole| the present debate. He had heard the propositions for a 
tariff will be before us. Then any member will be at per-| modification of the land system spoken of as wild schemes; 
fect liberty to introduce any amendment he may think|and that of the Secretary of the Treasury, looking to their 
proper, as well to the protected as the unprotected arti-| transfer to the States in which they lie, as the wildest of 
cles. This is the objection to abstract propositions in le-|all; and this in the face of distinct expressions of almost 
gislation. In this way you can assert a principle, but you| every Legislature of the new States, asking a modifica- 
cannot regulate its details; and the tariff always has been, | tion of the system. It had not escaped him, nor did he 
and ever must be, almost entirely a question of details. In| suppose it had escaped any member of the Senate, that, 
this is its great difficulty. The principle of the resolu-|in the various schemes for reducing the revenue, it had 
tions before us, said Mr. H., is extremely questionable. | generally been affirmed that the revenues of the public 
It is, that the duties on the unprotected articles ought to} lands should remain as they are. For one, he protested 
be forthwith abolished. Now, sir, I, for one, am not pre-| against this: and he could confidently assure the Senate 
pared to say this. While I hold the protective principle| that the people of the new States, as far as he was made 
sacred, I do not believe in this doctrine. These articles! acquainted with their opinions, fully expected some par- 
are chiefly composed of what may fairly be denominated | ticipation in the proceeds of the public lands, as soon as 
the luxuries of life; such as tropical fruits, cordials, per-|the national debt should be paid; and that without this 
fumeries, and fancy articles almost innumerable. Of the|there would be much dissatisfaction in that portion of 
duties on these articles, no one has complained. On this|the Union. They know that these lands are pledged for 
subject not a voice has been raised from Maine to Louisi-|the payment of the debt, and for nothing more; and they 
ana. They consist of articles, the consumption of which know that when this debt shall be paid, their proceeds 
is confined very much to the wealthy portions of the com-| will not be needed for any purpose of the Federal Go- 
munity, to the cities, andthe seaboard. They enter very |vernment. If they had not known this before, the debate 
little into the consumption of the people of the great inte-| now in progress would give abundantly this information. 
rior of the country. There are, to be sure, some articles | These resolutions propose to dispense with from seven to 
on this list of a different description, such as teas, coffee, | ten millions of revenue, because it is not needed for any 
and a few other articles, but he was not prepared to say| purpose of the Government, and because the Government, 
that they ought all forthwith to be abolished. He did not! under such circumstances, is better without it than with 
wish to be committed by any such vote. He wished to it. These millions are chiefly paid by the States on the 
remain at perfect liberty, after the bill should be submit-| Atlantic seaboard—are paid by the wealth of the country, 
ted, to vote as his judgment might dictate on its details: | and assessed on the luxuries of life. They are burden- 
to take the items, and retain or reject them as he mig some to no section of the country—complained of by no- 
think proper. He would cheerfully vote to take the du-| body. ‘The revenues from the public lands have, within 





ties off teas, coffee, dye stuffs, and such like articles. But/the last ten years, vibrated between one and three mil- 
he objected toa decisive vote on these resolutions, be-| lions. Three millions will be a large estimate for many 
cause of their uncertainty. In examining the existing tar:ff| years to come. The new States will tell you that it is rea- 
for the purpose of making out this list of unprotected arti-| sonable that, in the new modification of the great inte- 


cles, perhaps no two Senators would entirely agree. The 
resolutions then required us to vote in the dark. I have, 
sir, said Mr. H., three lists of these articles before me, 


differing from each other widely. One isa list contained} 
in a bill reported by a Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Bes-| 


TON, ] at a former sess on, another is a list contained in the 
speech of the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Hayne, ] 
and the third is a list not yet submitted, but prepared for 
that purpose. This was a conclusive objection with him 


to the resolutions as they stood before the Senate; and this} 


was one of his reasons for the motion he was about to make. 

We are, said Mr H., commencing a novel and very 
important work—the reduction of the revenue. This po- 
licy is begun in the fear of dreadful evils from a surplus. 
This evil we had never yet felt; and, for one, he was in- 
clined to wait its approach without any apprehension. 
Many millions of the public debt were yet upon us, and 
the evil could easily and speedily be removed whenever it 
should be found to press us. The prospect of this sur- 
plus had heretofore consoled us. 

We had, heretofore, looked to it as the means of a per- 
manent and somewhat enlarged plan of internal improve- 
ment. And wein the new States have been looking with 
sanguine expectations to this period of our affairs for a 
beneficial change in our land system. He had said that 
he would vote w.th great pleasure to relieve from duties 
teas, coffee, and some other articles contemplated by the 
resolutions; and he hoped to have an opportunity of so 
doing, when the bill should be reported to the Senate. 
But, for one, he should never vote to reduce the revenues 
of the country to the minimum of current expenditures; 
for this would be a farewell to internal improvements, and 
to all hopes of any modification of the land system, favor- 
able to the new States. He was aware that it would be 


said that the resolutions now before the Senate contem-!| 


plated no reduction to this extent; but he could not be 


rests of the country, and in the reduction of the general 
{revenue from ten to fifteen millions, for it may safely be 
| thus reduced after the debt shall be paid, that some of 
| these millicns ought to be given to the new States; and so 
|the whole Union will say that their expectations and their 
demands are reasonable and just. Especially will the 
| emigrating classes of the old Statessay so. They will de- 
mand of you an inheritance in the new States, which you 
are not able to give them at home, in the old States; and 
that some of the moneys which they pay into your trea- 
\sury for the uncultivated forest, shall be expended among 
them, for thé purposes of internal improvement and edu- 
‘cation. They will tell you that all your allegations about 
purchasing the soil of the new States with the blood 
land treasure of the old States are delusive—that they 
lare fallacies. They will tell you, as we tell you, that 
these things are the offspring of the revolution; and that 
we are the sons of the revolution as well as you: that, in 
|this sense of the phrase, you have no right to say to us 
ithat you are exclusively the old States. The people of 
'the new States will tell you, that while you enjoy the cul- 
| tivated fields, the ease, the comfort, and the enjoyments 
of the old States, it is but reasonable that their own means 
should be employed in making the same improvements in 
their own country, which they helped you to make in 
yours, before they left you. This, sir, said Mr. H., is my 

view of the subject; but I will no longer detain the Senate. 

Mr. H. then moved that the whole subject, both the reso- 
lution of the Senator from Kentucky, and the amend- 
| ments proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania, be re- 
| ferred to the Committee on Manufactures. 

Mr. HAYNE suggested to the Senator from Indiana the 
propriety of a reference of the resolution to some othei 
committee than that of manufactures. 

Mr. CLAY spoke in favor of the reference, and statea 
that he should urge a report from the committee, of a 
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bill repealing the duties on unprotected articles. He had 
been long anxious to obtain a direct expression of the 
sense of the Senate upon the resolution. 

Mr. HOLMES moved an adjournment; which was re- 
jected. 

Mr. SMITH said that it was of no consequence to what 
committee the resolution was sent, for it instructed the 
committee to report a bill on certain principles. 

Mr. KING said: Mr. President, it is my design to detain 
the Senate but a few minutes, but I cannot consent the 
reference proposed should be made, without giving my 
view of the effect which it is calculated to produce. Sir, 
I have not been an inattentive observer of this whole pro- 
ceeding; more than two months past, the Senator from 
Kentucky introduced his resolutions, instructing the Com- 
mittee on Finance to bring in a bill to abolish, forthwith, 
all the duties on articles unprotected, with a slight ex- 
ception as to silks and wines. A labored and protracted 
debate ensued, which I forbore to take any part in, from 
a conviction that no practical good could result from the 
discussion, Mr. President, no man in this Senate, or in 
this nation, feels more sensibly than I do, the unjust ope- 
ration of the tariff upon the section of country in which I 
reside; and no man is prepared to go further, in a consti- 
tutional resistance to this oppressive system, than I am; 
but, sir, | had hoped, must ardently hoped, that a spirit 
of conciliation would have guided the deliberations of this 
Congress; that discontents would be removed by just le- 
gislation; and that harmony would be restored to our 
distracted country. I will not ‘say, sir, that this fondly 
cherished hope is entirely destroyed; but [ must confess 
the course pursued by the Senator from Kentucky, and 
his friends, is well calculated to weaken the expectation 
that this all-important subject will be amicably adjusted. 
Sir, that Senator, it is true, has been liberal in his profes- 
sions; he has said he will reduce the revenue to the lowest 
sum which may be required to meet the wants of the 
Government; and how, sir, does he propose to effect this? 
Merely by a repeal of the duties on the unprotected arti- 
cles now, and ut a more convenient season resort to fur- 
ther legislation; for he has repeated over and over again, 
with great emphasis, ** you must not touch the protective 
system.” ‘lis system, so holy in the eves of the Sena- 
tor, of taxing the many for the benefit of the few, which 
draws from the pockets of our people more than seven- 
teen millions of dollars annually, must not be touched. 1 
am not, Mr. President, disappointed in the Senator from 
Kentucky; he is consistent with himself; but, sir, I am 
surprised and pained at the proposition of the Senator 


from Pennsylvania; from him, I am free to confess I had} 








unmitigated severity; if, instead of affording relief from 
the burdens of which we so justly complain, the majority 
are determined to render them more aggravated, by re- 
pealing or greatly reducing the revenue duties, for the 
benefit of the manufacturers, and thus throw the whole 
weight of this unjust taxation upon the agricultural inte- 
rest, then gentlemen must prepare themselves to meet the 
consequences which their oppressions will inevitably pro- 
duce. Mr. President, I have been too long acquainted 
with the proceedings of the committees of this body, not 
to know that the reference of these propositions, whether 
adopted by the Senate or not, will be considered by the 
committee as instructions to report on them, and them 
only. Sir, they cannot extend their inquiry beyond the 
subject-matter referred; and I appeal to the older mem- 
bers of the Senate for the correctness of this position. 
Sir, the Senator from Kentucky so considers it, else he 
would not so eagerly seize upon the proposition now made 
to refer, after having so repeatedly pressed for the de- 
cision of the Senate upon his resolutions, and after hay- 


‘ing successfully resisted all amendments which would 


extend the inquiry to the whole subject of the tariff. I 
would ask, Mr. President, if this was a select committee, 
clothed with no powers but such as should be conferred 
on it by the Senate, would the reference of these resolu- 
tions justify it in reporting upon subjects not embraced 
by them? Certainly not. I fear, sir, my friend from 
Indiana, if he succeeds in this motion, will defeat the very 
object he has in view. He has declared himself opposed 
to the passage of the resolutions of the Senator from 
Kentucky; that he isin favor of a fair modification of the 
whole tariff system; and he wishes the committee to come 
to the examination of the subject, unrestrained; in that, 
my friend and myself perfectly agree. I request, then, 
that he will relieve me from all difficulty, by withdrawing 
his motion to refer. 

Mr. HENDRICKS said he regretted that he was un- 
able to comply with the suggestion of the Senator from 
South Carolina, and substitute the Committee on Finance 
for that of Manufactures. The Committee on Manufac- 
tures was, in his opinion, the proper committee. It had 
been constituted expressly for the consideration of such 
subjects, and hitherto such subjects had uniformly been 
referred to that committee. ‘This opinion had governed 
his vote on previous occasions; and in this view of the 
subject he had, during the present session, voted to refer 
the salt bill, and the Indian blanket bill, to the Committee 
on Manufactures. He would cheerfully vote to refer any 
proposition of inquiry relative to the tariff, to that com- 
mittee; and, if the Senator from South Carolina wished 


hoped better things. Is this the evidence he gives of the} to refer his proposition, which had so long been the sub- 
spirit of conciliation by which he was actuated? ‘Io me} ject of debate, to that committee, he should have his 


the amendment proposed is decidedly more objectionable | vote to that effect. In reply to various opinions, recently 
than the original resolutions; they are plain to every un- | expressed, that areference of this subject, under present 
derstanding; while the amendment, equally avoiding ail} circumstances, is tantamount to an instruction to the com- 
interference with the protected articles, proposes so to; mittee to bring in a bill in conformity to the resolution, 
reduce the duties on the unprotected class as to bring| he would say that nothing could be further from his view 
down the revenue to the actual demands of the Govern-| of the reference. It was to avoid all expression of the 
ment. An annual revenue of more than twenty-six mil-| Senate on the merits of the resolution, that his motion 
lions of dollars is thus to be brought down to the wants) had been made to refer; and he had no doubt that this 
of the Government, which none, I believe, will contend, would be the view of the Senate in referring, if the mo- 
should exceed fifteen millions, and most of us are of the} tion should prevail. Surely no member of the Senate, in 
opinion should not be more than twelve, by a reduction) voting to refer, will feel that he is adopting the resolution; 
of duties on articles which do not pay altogether seven) on the contrary, by referring, the Senate will clearly. say 
millions. Sir, 1 will not give utterance to the feelings the} that the opinion of a committee is sought for, before the 
proposition is calculated to excite. | Senate shall be called upon to give any vote on the prin- 
Mr. President, I will not attempt a discussion of the|ciple or the merits of the resolution. 
general question. I am aware that I should but recapitu-| Mr. DICKERSON said, the advantage of this reference 
late arguments, urged with so much force and ability by|is this: that the committee may report a bill, upon which 
much abler men, demonstrating, beyond the power of; we may act with more practical effect, than upon an ab- 
refutation, the inequality, injustice, and oppressive opera-| stract proposition. If the Senate adopt the resolution to 
tion of this whole system; but will merely remark, that instruct the committee to report a bill upon the principle 
if this course of policy is to be persevered in, in all its’ contained in that resolution, they may feel under obliga- 
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tions to support such bill. If the bill should be reported | it would be without any attempt to change the system. 


without such instructions, no Senator, except the com- 
mittee reporting the bill, will be in any way committed to 
support it, no more than if the bill should be introduced 
upon leave, or if introduced by the committee under 
their general powers, according to the suggestion of the 
Senator from Alabama, [Mr. Krxe.] It may be true, as the 
Senator suggests, that the Committee on Manufactures 
have the power to report such a bill as is called for by the 
resolution, but the committee think it more becoming! 
them to perform duties than to exercise power. Had the| 
committee reported such a bill under their general powers, | 
it is possible they might have been informed by that Sena-| 
tor that they had performed a service not required by 
them. The power to report such a bill will, I presume, 
be exercised by the committee as soon as they can know'| 
that such exercise of power will meet the approbation of 
the Senate. 

To the question proposed—Would the Committee on) 
Manufactures not report a bill in accordance with the} 
resolution’? Mr. D. expressed his opinion as one of the 
committee, thut they would promptly report a bill for re-| 
pealing the duties on unprotected articles, which could} 
not be considered as a revenue bill. As to a tariff bill, 
which is justly considered a revenue bill, he felt some 
constitutional difficulties, and doubted whether such a bill} 
could originate in the Senate; but if the Senate should! 
be of opinion that such a bill can originate here, or if a| 
majority of the committee shall be of that opinion, he} 
will, with great cheerfulness, perform his part in present.| 
ing a bill so modifying the tariff, that considerable reduc-! 
tion of duties may take place without impairing the 
protection now afforded to the most important manufac. 
tures of the country. 

Mr. POINDEXTER said that, if the resolution of the 
honorable Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Crax] could be| 
so amended as to change its affirmative character into an| 
instruction of mere inquiry on the subject to which it} 
relates, he should make no objection to its reference to 
the Committee on Manufactures in that shape; but, as the 
proposition affirmed a principle from which he [Mr. P.]| 
dissented, he could give no vote which might, in the re- 
motest degree, imply his sanction of it. It had been said 
by several honorable Senators, that to refer this resolution, 
with the several amendments laid on the table by the| 
honorable Senator from Pennsylvania, would leave the 
whole subject open to the committee, in the same extent 
as if it was sent to them in the form of an inquiry. He 
thought otherwise. ‘The Senator from Kentucky had, at 
an early period of the session, offered a resolution to 
instruct the Committee on Finance to report a bill on cer-| 
tain general principles, on which the opinion of the! 
Senate was asked. After a protracted and interesting dis- 
cussion, a vote had been taken on striking out the whole 
of the original resolution, and inserting an amendment 
proposed by an honorable Senator from South Carolina; | 
and, on a division of the question, the Senate have so-} 
lemnly determined to retain the resolution in the form in| 
which it was presented by the Senator from Kentucky. | 

Does not this decision pledge a majority of the Senate | 





He had listened attentively to the debate which had oc- 
cupied so much of the time of the Senate, on abstract 
questions of political economy; he considered such a de- 
bate wholly unprofitable, and as leading to no practical 
result: there was no end to speculative reasoning and 
opinions on this absorbing subject; and until some definite 
scheme was matured and submitted to the Senate, he did 
not feel disposed to participate in the discussion. But he 
could not vote to send the resolution of the Senator from 
Kentucky to any committee, fortified by the sanction 
which it had received by a refusal to strike it out, and 
insert the amendment of the Senator from South Carolina, 
unless it was so modified as to show on its face that nothing 
more was intended than to draw the attention of the com- 
mittee to the subject which it embraced. He felt a deep 
solicitude that all just cause of dissatisfaction, and every 
ground of discontent among the people, might be re- 
moved, by a reduction of duties on foreign importations 
to a reasonable standard during the present session. Let 
us, said he, in a mutual spirit of compromise and conces- 
sion, do justice to all, and restore tranquillity to this dis- 
tracted country; but certain he was that this object, so 


;much to be desired, could not be achieved by adopting 
j the scheme of the Senator from Kentucky. 


He should, 
therefore, vote against the proposed reference of the re- 
solution. Mr. P. sheraants offered, as an amendment, 
the resolutions which he had laid on the table in Decem- 
ber last; which was agreed to. 

Mr. FORSYTH said he should vote for the motion. 
He did not consider it as committing the Senate in favor 
of the resolution, but rather as a refusal to adopt its 
principles. When the committee reported, we should 
have something to talk about. We should no longer be 
engaged in beating the air with our swords—we should 
have something to fight for and against. ‘The committee 
would, probably, as the chairman tells us, soon report a 
billrepealing the duties on unprotected articles, and retain. 
ing every thing that was odious and oppressive in the present 
system. Such a bill he did not believe would pass the 
Senate, or any other legislative body on earth, for it was 
manifestly unjust. 

Mr. FOOT said he was somewhat surprised to hear the 


|remarks of the Senator from Alabama, [Mr. K1no,} call- 


ing in question the decision of the Chair, in relation to 
this point. From the long experience of that Senator in 
this body, as well as in other deliberative asseniblies, we 
should suppose he must be perfectly familiar with the or- 
dinary course of proceedings in legislation! Surely, said 
Mr. F., a moment’s reflection must convince the Senator 
that he himself has fallen into an error; and that the de- 
cision of the Chair is strikingly in accordance with parlia- 
mentary usage. Let me call the attention of the Senator 
to the case now before the Senate. The resolution offer- 


ied by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Crar] has not 


been decided. A motion to strike out the body of the re- 
solution, and insert another of adifferent import, has been 
negatived—by which the proposed amendment failed. But 
another amendment has been offered, and the motion now 
pending is to refer the resolution and amendment to the 


to sustain by their future votes any bill which may be re-| Committee on Manufactures; and the Senator insists that 
ported, carrying out the broad proposition of the mover|the committee will be bound to report in accordance with 
of the resolution, which we are called on to refer without | the original resolution, viewing that in the light of positive 
any modification whatever? ‘The committee, in the per-|instruction. But, sir, the amendment offered is also re- 
formance of its duty, will regard this reference as an|ferred. And is not the amendment to be considered 
expression of an opinion favorable to the views of the | equally as a part of the instructions?—one proposing one 
Senator from Kentucky, and we may forthwith expect a| plan, and the other an entirely different system. 1 would 
report, with all the details necessary to carry this new|ask the Senator which proposition is to guide the commit- 
system into effect. jtee. ‘The answer is easy. They are bound by neither. 

He protested against any such modification of the tariff| The two propositions are before them, and itis left to their 
of 1828 as that proposed, leaving all its offensive features} discretion which to propose. Other plans may be propos- 
untouched, and rendering it even more odious and objec-| ed, so as to give the committee the greatest possible lati- 
tionable to the great body of the American people, than) tude in their investigations. 
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But, said Mr. F., Lhave been highly gratified with the 
pledge given by the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Forsrra,} 
to vote with the friends of the protective policy, in refer- 
ring this subject to the appropriate Committee on Manufac- 
tures. Il rejoice to see some prospect of an amicable 
settlement of this great subject, which has produced so 
much excitement in the Southern section of the Union, 
and so much ardent zeal in debate on the resolution; and, 
with the proposition coming from such a quarter, we can- 
not but be cheered with the prospect ofa speedy restoration 
of kind feelings, anda compromise on this exciting subject, 
which must be highly gratifying to all parties, and highly 
important to the Union--and we shall most cordially unite 
our votes with his in favor of the proposed reference. 

Mr. HAYNE said, that whatever difference of opinion 
might exist as to the general effect of the mere reference 
of a resolution to a committee, it appears to me that no 
two minds can be brought to different conclusions as to 
the effect of referring this particular resolution to the 


Committee on Manufactures. The point in dispute be-| we must be prepared to meet on some middle ground, and 
tween the friends and opponents of the protecting system, | wait to a future period for a more satisfactory adjustment 
is, whether, in the proposed modification of the tariff, we | of the tariff. And yet it will be in the recollection of the 
shall separate the unprotected from the protected arti-| Senate, that when my proposition was originally submit- 
cles; and, proceeding forthwith to abolish the duties on the | ted, that gentleman rose in his place, and declared that 
former, leave the latter untouched. The resolution of the | ‘* it yielded all that any tariff man could dare to ask.” 
Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,] now under consi-| Yes, sir, the very proposition which the gentleman now 
deration, and the amendment of the Senator from Penn-| denounces as an extreme measure, which we cannot hope 
sylvania, (Mr. Witxins,) embraces those articles only | reasonably to accomplish, he then declared granted all 
** which do not come into competition with similar artt-|that our opponents could dare to ask. [Mr. FORSYTH 
cles made or produced within the United States.” The) here rose to explain, and said that Mr. Hane was mis- 
rejection of my motion to strike out this resolution for the | taken in supposing that he had denounced his amendment 
purpose of inserting an amendment, looking to a general | as an extreme measure; he had intended to apply that de- 
reduction on all articles, protected us well as unprotected, |signation only to Mr. Ciay’s resolution. He had said, and 
has left before us the naked proposition of so modifying) he still thought, that the amendment conceded as much as 
the tariff as to take off the duties entirely from the un-|the opponents of the tariff could with reason or justice 





cess must depend on our presenting an unbroken front to 
our opponents. It has, therefore, been with regret, greater 
than I can express, that I have seen the gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr. Forsyru,] in the progress of this contro- 
versy, falling into the views of our opponents. Sir, will 
not the gentleman be admonished of his error, when he 
finds himself, as on this occasion, advocating the course 
which the Senator from Kentucky, and the whole tariff 
| party on this floor, are so ready to support? I cannot refrain 
from saying, that setting out, as the gentleman from Geor- 
gia did, with the declaration, at the commencement of this 
debate, of his determination ‘to die in the last ditch,” I 
was not prepared for finding him (as on a late occasion) in 
the very midst of the conflict—turning his fire from the 
common enemy, to direct it against his own friends. The 
gentleman on that occasion told us that we had _ no right 
to expect that my amendment to the resolution of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky could possibly prevail—that the 
amendment and the resolution were the two extremes, and 




























































































































































































protected articles, leaving all of those which affect the| 
protected articles; in plain terms, to maintain the protect- | 
ing system in its most odious form, and its most oppressive | 
character. And this is the proposition which it is now 
moved to refer to the Committee on Manufactures-—a com- 
mittee known to be favorable to such an arrangement of 
the tariff’ as is proposed in this resolution—a committee, 
of which the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Dicxsason)} 
is chairman, and the Senator from Kentucky {Mr. Cray} | 
a member—a committee, four members of which out of | 
five are known to be devoted advocates of the American 
system. What, I would ask, can be the effect of such 
a reference, but to put the proposition of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky imto the form of a bill, and to have 
it in the course of a very few days brought up to be 
passedl into a law? It is vain for gentlemen to tell us that 
the committee may, if they please, extend the reduction 





| 


to other articles than those embraced in the resolution re-| the smallest hope of relief hereafter. 


ferred to them. No one can suppose, for a moment, that 
they will do so; and when the Senate, after due delibera- 
tion on the subject, determines to submit to them the sin- 
gle proposition to reduce or abolish the duties on wines, 
silks, velvets, spices, and other articles of luxury, it is 
hardly to be imagined that such a committee will go out 
of their way to take up another and distinct proposition— 
the reduction of the duties upon the necessaries of life, 
such as woollens, cottons, and iron, not referred to them. 

1 will confess, Mr. President, that when I witness the 
course pursued by some gentlemen, | can no longer in- 
dulge any hope of a satisfactory adjustment of the tariff. 
When we see Southern men supporting such a proposition 
as this, it is enough to make us utterly despair of the cause. 
Well, sir, may the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Foor] 
congratulate himself and his friends at an event so auspi- 
cious to their hopes. No one, I should think, could fail 
to perceive, that in these disastrous times, when we are 
struggling side by side, in a common cause, for so great a 
stake, and against such fearful odds, our only hope of suc- 





require. But who, said Mr. F., can expect justice here, 
at this time, and under existing circumstances’ Did the 
gentleman from South Carolina expect justice? He him- 
self certainly did not, though he hoped that at some fu- 
ture period justice might be obtained. } 

Mr. HAYNE resumed. 1 am rejoiced, sir, to hear that 
it is the resolution of the gentleman from Kentucky alone 
which the Senator from Georgia considers as ‘** an ex- 
treme measure;” and yet this is the very resolution of 
which he is willing to make a disposition, that amounts 
substantially to the adoption of the principle on which it 
is founded—a recognition of the discrimination between 
the protected and unprotected articles, by acting separate- 
ly upon the latter--a discrimination which I have no hesi- 
tation in saying (if it shall receive the final sanction of 
Congress, in the manner proposed) will rivet the Ameri- 
can system upon this country forever, without leaving us 
For no one can be 
so dull as not plainly to perceive that if this great crisis in 
our national affairs, arising from the extinction of the 
public debt, is suffered to pass away without a reduction 
of the duties to the just revenue standard, no season half 
so favorable to such a reduction will ever again occur. A 
quiet acquiescence in the system now, must amount to 
submission to it forever. 

Sir, | am pained to be obliged to say that gentlemen on 
the other side of the House seem but imperfectly to un- 
derstand, and not at all appreciate, our sentiments on this 
subject. My amendment has been treated as if it were 
some extravagant ultra anti-tariff measure, which hardly 
the Southern people themselves could desire or expect to 
succeed. Now, this is so far from being true, that the 
proposition in question was conceived in the spirit of con- 
ciliation, and carried concession to the utmost possible 
extent; and I must be permitted to add, that when gen- 
tlemen say that no compromise of such a character will 
be listened to by them, they, in effect, make known their 
determination to resist every just or reasonable modifica- 
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tion of the tariff. What, sir, was my proposition? Why, 
that the duties should be brought down to the just revenue 
standard; in other words, that when, by the payment of 
the public debt, the money should no longer be wanted, 
it should no longer be raised~-for, if raised under such 
circumstances, it must either be squandered on unnecessa- 
ry objects, or be distributed among the States; to neither 
of which could the South ever be brought to give its con- 
sent. I did not propose that the tariff should be repealed, 
and the revenue be supplied in some other way, less bur- 
densome to the agricultural States. I did not propose to 
deprive manufactures of the protection incidental to a just 
revenue system; nor did I insist that the reduction to the 
permanent revenue standard should be made suddenly or 
rashly. On the contrary, I adopted the principle sanc- 
tioned by the Free Trade Convention of Philadelphia, 
who declared their willingness to acquiesce in such a re- 
duction of the tariff ‘*as shall be prespective in its ope- 
ration, thereby avoiding any sudden revulsion that might 
operate with undue severity on the manufacturing interest, 


[Maren 22, 1852. 
as at present. Woollens, which cost in England one hun- 
dred dollars, and which are subject to a duty of fifty per 
cent., now pay fifty dollars in duties; the same woollens 
would, probably, be valued in New York at one hundred 
and fifty dollars; and if the duties were reduced to thirty- 
five per cent. they would still pay fifty-two dollars in du- 
ties, so that a reduction of the duty to thirty-five per cent. 
would leave the duties even greater than they are at pre- 
sent. 1 do not believe that I should object to a reduction 
of the credits, nor the gradual introduction of a system of 
cash duties, nor even to valuations, in this country, (if, in 
the opinion of mercantile men, these alterations in the re- 
venue system could be made without injury to the com- 
merce of the country,) provided such valuations :hould 
be accompanied by a corresponding reduction in the rate 
of duties. But to suppose that the people of the South 
would receive such an arrangement, embracing merely a 
nominal reduction of duties, as a compliance with their 
wishes, is to rate their intelligence very low indeed. No, 
sir, let gentlemen, in the first instance, bring down the 


but leading to the desired result with the least possible in- 
jury to the interests which have grown up under the sys- 
tem of protective duties.” 

Thus, sir, it will be seen that my proposition required 


duties to the true revenue standard, according to the ex- 
isting custom-house regulations; and then, if they please, to 
make further alterations, by introducing changes in the 
modes of valuation or collection, let them give us fair 
no surrender of fixed opinions—no abandonment of prin- equivalents therefor, and I presume we shall not object. 
ciple on either side. It was intended to steer entirely | Let not gentlemen delude themselves, however, into the 
clear of the constitutional question, and proposed an| belief that the South will ever be satisfied with any thing 
amendment, which, in effect, would afford all the protec-| short of a substantial relief from the oppression of this sys- 
tion to manufactures that could be necessary to sustain} tem. They understand its operation too well, they feel 
them, without imposing a permanent and enormous tax) it too severely, to be deceived by any modification, how- 
upon the coud: It is true that we have proposed Gat ever ingeniously contrived, which stops short of a mate- 
this protection should be incidental merely to a just reve-| rial reduction of duties, both on the protected and unpro- 
nue system; but I will ask whether gentlemen are unal-| tected articles. They ask no more than justice, and will 
terably determined to be satisfied with nothing less than| be satisfied with nothing less. Sir, let me, in conclusion, 
a distinct, avowed, substantive protection, and that, too, so| solemnly assure all who now hear me, that it is a wish 
arranged as to throw upon the foreign articles which en-| nearer than all others to our hearts, to have this painful, 
ter into competition with domestic manufactures, (the very | this most distracting subject finally and amicably adjust- 
articles received in exchange for Southern productions, )| ed on just and liberal principles; but next to such an ad- 
the whole burden of the Government. Sir, I repeat that! justment, we would desire not to be misled by delusive 
against such a scheme I must continue to enter, in behalf} arrangements, which may hold out the show of relief, 
of those whom I represent, our most decided protest. | while, in truth, they afford none. Above all things, we 
Gentlemen on the other side seem to think that any con-| desire justice; but, if this cannot be obtained, our next de- 
cession, however trifling in amount, or unimportant in’ sire is that you will let us know our fate. 

principle, will be satisfactory tous. ‘Take, for example,| After some remarks from Messrs. POINDEXTER and 
the amendment now proposed by the gentleman from) WEBSTER, the former opposed to, and the latter in fa- 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Witx1ns,] which he introduced with! vor of, the reference, 

a declaration of his determination to go as far as possible) Mr. KING moved that the subject be laid on the table. 
to satisfy the claims of the South. What is that amend- He would, to-morrow, submit a proposition for referring 
ment? It is in principle, as I understand it, identically! the resolution, together with the amendment offered by 
the same as the proposition of the gentleman from Ken-| the Senator from South Carolina, and the amendments 
tucky—to take off the duties on the unprotected articles) since offered. 


--the articles of luxury—leaving them, as to other arti-| Mr. K. withdrew his motion, at the request of Mr. FOR- 
cles, untouched. It is true the gentleman has given no-| SYTH. 

tice of his intention to offer two resolutions calling upon| Mr. FORSYTH vindicated his course on the subject, 
the Secretaries of State and of the Treasury for informa- from the charge of inconsistency, adduced by the Senator 
tion, on which he intimates a design, at some more conve-| from South Carolina. He had not pronounced the gen- 
nient season, to propose a change in the mode of collect-| tleman’s scheme unreasonable, noras leading to a danger- 
ing duties, by substituting valuations in this country, and ous and impolitic extreme. He had only referred to it as 
cash duties, in the place of the existing system; and the) presenting the views of the ultra anti-protective party, 
gentleman seems to think that on adopting these regula- while the proposition of the Senator from Kentucky em- 
tions some equivalent reduction in the amount of the du-| braced the policy of the ultra protective party. In de- 
ties may be consented to by the tariff party. But, sir, | claring, at the commencement of the discussion, that he 
what, 1 would ask, should we gain by this scheme? If, would ‘die in the last ditch,” he did not mean to make 
for instance, the abolition of the credit system should be) a declaration of war against the Government. He would, 
equal to an addition of ten per cent. tothe present duties, indeed, oppose the protective system by all fair, legal, 
and the valuation in this country to ten more, what should) and constitutional means. He would go that far, but not 
we gain by a nominal reduction of duties equal to twenty| one step farther. Should the majority overrule us— 
per cent.’ Such an arrangement would obviously leave| should the system be continued—he would not, on that 
things just as they are. _ It is susceptible of demonstration| account, sanction any course of opposition that would en- 
that the effect of changing the duties, on the estimated | danger the Union, or be contrary to the spirit of the con- 
value of the goods in this country, instead of the value in) stitution. God forbid that, on account of any erro- 
Europe, would require a reduction of duties to the amount neous legislation, he should be betrayed into measures that 
probably of fifteen per cent. to leave the amount the same| would tend to the destruction of the constitution. He 
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would continue to urge upon Congress, in every proper |system, yet he was not disposed to resort to any illegal or 
and constitutional form, the necessity and propriety of an| unconstitutional measures to put it down—nor would he 
abandonment of a policy which, to a portion of the Union, | adopt a course opposed to the constitution of the Union.” 
is odious and oppressive; and he would rely upon the in-| Now, sir, I desire to know from the Senator from Georgia 
telligence of the people, and upon their sense of justice, | whether, in using these expressions, he intended to impute 
for an ultimate adjustment of the tariff, upon fair, equal, |to me, or my friends, any hostility to the constitution or 
and constitutional principles. Mr. F. admitted that he did | the Union. 
not, at present, expect full justice from the majority; but} Mr. FORSYTH replied that he had intended no impu- 
did the Senator from South Carolina himself expect it’ It}tation upon the Senator from South Carolina, or his po- 
was for that reason he was willing to vote for the refer- litical friends. le had reference merely to a certain doc- 
ence, as the best course to be adopted, under the circum-|trine which had been propagated at the South, which he 
stances of the case. believed to be unconstitutional, and the tendency of which 
After a few observations from Mr. CLAY, who con-|he considered as unfavorable to the permanency of the 
tended that the adoption of the motion would not commit | Union. 
the Senate, Mr. KING renewed his motion to lay the re-| Mr. HAYNE then said that he was satisfied with the 
solution on the table; which motion was lost by the follow-| explanation. The gentleman from Georgia was certainly 
ing vote: jat liberty to erftertain his own opinions as to the tendency 
YEAS .—-Messrs. Bibb, Brown, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, |of any doctrines promulgated here or elsewhere. I will 
Hayne, Hill, King, Mangum, Miller, Moore, Poindexter, |take this occasion, however, to say that there are no per- 
Smith, Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, White.—17. |sons in this country—come from which quarter they may 
NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Buckner, Clay, Clayton, |--more sincerely attached to the Union, or more devoted 
Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, | to the constitution, according to its true spirit and mean- 
Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, Kane, Knight, Marcy, Pren- line, than those whom I have the honor to represent on 
tiss, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, | this floor; none more inflexibly determined to maintain the 
Sprague, Tipton, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster, Wil-|integrity of the one, or the rights secured by the other, 
kins. —29. \though they may differ very widely from the gentleman 
Mr. FORSYTH moved to amend the motion, by also| from Georgia as to the means by which these objects are 
instructing the committee to take into‘consideration the |to be accomplished. 
following proposition submitted by Mr. Harne, and reject-| Mr. BENTON rose to second the motion of the Senator 
ed some days since: from Kentucky, who sat on his right, [Mr. Biss,] and to 
Strike out all after the word “ countries,” and insert-—! thank him also for having made it. It was cheering to 
** Be so reduced, that the amount of the public revenue! hear a voice from Kentucky, the eldest daughter of the 
shall be sufficient to defray the expenses of Government, | West, in favor of reducing the price of the public lands. 
according to their present scale, after the payment of the|'That question had occupied the younger States of the 
public debt; and that, allowing a reasonable time for the | West for many years, and at this time engrossed and ab- 
gradual reduction of the present high duties on the arti-| sorbed their feelings. A future plan of revenue was now 
cles coming into competition with similar articles made or to be settled; and, in the settlement of that plan, a prelimi- 
produced in the United States, the duties be ultimately nary question, as to the disposition of the public lands, 
equalized, so that the duties on no articles shall, as com- forced itself upon the mind of every statesman, and every 
pared with the value of that article, vary materially from | citizen of the West. The Committee on Manufactures— 
the general average.” ihe did not say with how much propriety—-had become in- 
Mr. HENDRICKS having accepted the motion asa mo-| vested with the fiscal concerns of the Union! with the 
dification of the one made by him, whole business of settling the future plan of revenue! It 
Mr. POINDEXTER also moved that the committee be had collected into its hands all the objects of revenue, ex- 
further instructed to take into consideration the following | cept the public lands; and he (Mr. B.] must insist, so far 
resolutions, submitted by him on the 22d December last: | as his voice could insist, upon their considering that object 
Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be instructed |also. The question for that committee to decide was this: 
to inquire into the expediency of fixing a,rate of duties on| upon what articles shall duties be reduced or abolished? 
foreign imports, not to exceed, on any article imported | Surely the public lands, which now produce three mil- 
into the United States, more than twenty per cent. ad va-| lions of dollars, and a few years hence will produce five 
lorem, and not to reduce the duty on any article so import- | millions, are rather too large an object to be skipt, or over- 
ed, below ten per cent. ad valorem, and to arrange such |looked, or passed by without observation, in answering 
duties, having regard to allthe great interests of the coun-|that question. He was rejoiced that the Senator from 
try, so as to produce a nett revenue of not less than fifteen | Kentucky, on his right, [Mr. Brns,j had brought it for- 
millions of dollars annually. ; ward; heartily glad that he had moved its reference to the 
Resolved, ‘That the said committee be further instructed |committee which now had the system of future revenue 
to inquire into the expediency of giving effect and opera-|in its hands, and he would cordially vote for sending the 
tion to said system of duties on the 30th day of June next. | inquiry to that committee for its consideration and report. 
Mr. BIBB moved that the committee be further instruct- | Mr. BUCKNER also made some remarks in opposition 
ed to take into consideration the propriety of reducing the |to the amendment. 
price of the public lands; to which motion Mr. ROBINSON | Mr. KANE said that he should be excused by the Senate 
added further to instruct the committee to inquire into the | for rising at so late an hour, when the fact was stated that 
expediency of transferring them to the States in which |the people he represented were incomparably more inte- 
they lie, on reasonable terms. jrested ina change of the land system of the United States, 
The several propositions were accepted by Mr. Hen-|than in any conceivable adjustment of the tariff. As 
DRICKs as modifications of his motion. jstrange as it might appear, there was now a necessity, 
Mr. HAYNE rose, and said, that, after reflecting on |founded upon the principle of a uniform dispensation of 
what had just been said by the Senator from Georgia, it |justice to all parts of the country, for referring the import- 
appeared to him that an observation had fallen from that |jant subject of the public lands to the Committee on Manu- 
gentleman, susceptible of misconception, and, therefore, |factures. That committee had in charge not only the 
requiring explanation. That gentleman, in the course of | protection of American manufactures, but that of the reve- 
his observations, had said that, “ though he was as strong- |nue and finances of the States. Every gentleman, who, 
ly opposed as any one could be to the whole protecting |in the course of the debate which had occupied so much 
Vou. VIN.—40 
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time, had spoken of the repeal or diummution of the duties 
upon imposts, and of the amount necessary to be retained 
for the purposes of Government, had proceeded upon the 
idea that the receipts from land sales were to remain as 
they were. Thatthe sumof three mill.ons, annually accru- 


ing from that source, was to be set down asa matter of course | 
to the account of revenue; and, whether gentlemen had set- |i 


tled down upon eighteen, fifteen, thirteen, or twelve mil- 
lions, as the proper sum for Government purposes, no one 
had hinted at diminution, either in tie price of lands, or in 
the umount to be derived from their sale. Against all cal- 
culations, based upon the expectation that every thing was 
to be diminished, except the price of public land, he felt 
himself bound to protest; and he was, therefore, in favor 
of referring this matter to the Committee on Manufactures, 
that they might consider whether this source of revenue 
alone was to remain untouched. 
that committee to adjust the revenue to any given sum, 


without taking the lands into cons.d: ration; and he wished | 


it to be understood that it was not a conceded point, that 
this important branch of it was to remainasit was. It was 
not proper torefer the whole finances of the nation to any 
committce, withholding from it, at the aves time, the right | 
to look into all its parts. And, said Mr. K., Lrepeat, that | 
Iam opposed totally to any refercnee, fy itis to be under- 
stuod that the Comm.ttee on Manufactures are bound to 


calculate upon the cont:nued receipt of three millions from | 
It had been said | 


the new States, from land sales alone. 
that this motion was out of place; that the Committee on 
Public Lands should consider the proposition. This was 
undoubtedly the bettcr course, and would have been pur- 
sued, had not the duties of the Finance Committee been 
conferred upon that of Manufactures. But this direction 
of the subject was now unavoidable, unless we were pre- 
pares to say that the permanent revenue of the country 
should be fixed upon a basis injurious, ina peculiar degree, 
to the new States. Suppose the gentleman from Kentuc- 
ky (Mr. Bins) should w.thdraw his motion, and the com- 
mitice gro on Jepealing duties upon imposts until the reve- 
nue shiall be reduced to the actual yantsoftne Government; 
and then, after the report shall be sanct.oned by haw, tie 
Committee on Public Lands report a bill reducing the pr.ce 


of lands, or authorizing a transfer of them to the > tates in 


which they he, upon just terms—does net every man sce | 


and know that the bill must fiul? 
told that the Government cannot be c 
money to be 
have been made under the prese at system of sales, and 
that there is no safety in change? 


That we shall then be 
carried on without the 


Tius will be so, unless, 


‘added we can suppose that other portions of the United | 


States will conse nt to-be burdened with some new anc 
heavy tax; in order to reLeve the younger States. In every 
point of view, Mr. K, contended for the absulute ne cess.ty 
of sustaining the motion. 

Mr. HENDRICKS sad that he accepted the proposition 
of the Senator from Kentucky. [Mr. Bins, ] with the amend- 
ment to it proposed by the Senator from Hlnois, [Mr.Ropin- 
sox,}asa modficat onofhis mot.on to refer; and however 
incongruous it Might, at first thought, appeur to refer ans 
thing connected with the public lands to the Committce 
on Manufactures, yet he bel eved it to be a very prope: 
d sposition of the matter ‘The reselution proposed to be 


ref ried, wus the commencement of a s« ries, by which tie 


revenues Were to be reduced to the wants of the Govern-| 


ment after the | avVMent ¢ fthe 


ted-that this was to affect mor 
of the country, and that ali these interests m ght be mod: 
ie bene fits 


fied so as to share, in a greater or less degree, tl 
ural interests of the new 


of this reduction. 
let us know it; and if not, let 


publ cdebt. 


or less 


It was adn t- 
all the greatinterests 


If the agricult 
States are to be benefited, 
us know it. If, while you have millions to scatter to the 
four winds, merely for the purpose of getting clear of 


them, there be any portion of the Senate averse to all: ree | 
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Lef in favor of the new States, he, for one, 


It was not possible for! 


derived from land sales, that the estimates } 
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wished to know 
it. He had recently rece.ved instructions on this subject, 
from the Legislature of the State which he had the honor 
\in part torepresent, in the form ofa memorial, which had 
been presented to the Senate, and it was his duty to press 
the subject. He wished to see these great interests progress- 
ing par: passu in the -enate, and hoped that the proposi- 
tion on the subject of the public lands m_ghtalso be referred. 
| Mr. WHITE sad, as the Senators are called upon to 
lrecord their votes upon the proposition of the Senator 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Bra,}t must be indulged, late as it 
is, fora few minutes, to enable me to state some reasons, 
in addition to those assigned by other gentlemen, for the 
opinion I entertain upon this subject. Thesimple propo- 
s.t.on is, that the Committce on Manufactures inquire into 
the expediency of reducing the pr.ce of the public lands, 
and of dispos ng of them, upon reasonable terms, to the 
| States in which they respectively lie. 

Others, in favor of th s propos.tion, have insisted that, as 
ith’s committee have already been invested with all the 
other powers which appropr ately belong to the Conmit- 
\tee on Finance, they ought ulso to be clothed with this, 
as the publ.c ¢ lands, annually, yield to the treasury a con. 
siderable sum of money. Suppose them to be mstaken in 
ithe effect of this argument, 1 contead they are stl right 
hin the reference they wish. ‘The appropriate duty of the 
Comm.tice on Manufactures is to see that suitable and ade- 
quate protection is afforded to whatis called, by its friends, 
jthe Amer.ean system, cr Amer.can im dustry. We cannot 
|forget, that a few years ago one of our publ c functiona- 

rics, in: making his report to Congress, made this very 
matter, the pr.ce of the public lands, an essential ingre- 
‘client in this Amer.ean system; and broached the doctrine 
that the large quantitics put in the market, and low prices 
for them, were injurious to domestic Manufacturcs, and 
junreasonably favored the business of agriculture, as none 
would labor cheap for the manu acturers, who could, for 
au sinall sum, purchase landin the West, and cultivate his 
lown frechold. 

He was a warm advocate of this American system, and 
believed that small quantit.es of land cnly shoukd be put 
}ito market, and those not ata reduccd price; that by 
j these means we might preventem g gration to the new States, 
force a dense populat on in the old, multiply the number 
of daily laborers tor their daly bread, and thus enable tl 
mantfacturer to procure labor for less money. For one, 
i entirely disagiee with the doctrme thus advanecd, aid 
hold the contrary, to wit, that the price of the land should 
be so low us tuenable every honest and industrions nan 
to become the owncr of atract himself. Butas the fricids 
of the tar ff, in support of their system, have advanecad ths 
doctrine, the Senate, and the publ c, have a rglt to have 
this branch of the subject investigated by this commitice, 
and to have an express.on of ther op nion uponit. They 
have united the prce of the public lands woth ther sys 
tem, and I hope they will not be separated until we 
wh opinion fro m this committee. 

If the view of this subject taken by the Secretary, to 
iwhose opimions I bave ailuded, hud been recollected by 
the Senator from Missouri, (Mr. Bocexyer,] bam sure he 
lwould not have charged my tricnd, the Senator from Kon- 
jtucky, (Mr. Bine,]) with levity, or a desir, by bring og 
| forward this prepes.ton, to turn the whole subje ct into 
ridictile. 

It appusre to me that, in every view we can take of this 
quest.on, the proposit.on ought to succeed. 

A d.vision of the question having been ordered, on mo- 
tion of Mr, CLAY, so as to separate tue motion of M: 
Bins frum the others, 

Mr. TAZEWELL said he should vote against the re- 
ference to the Comm.ttee on Manufactures, that he and 
| those who thought with him might have an opportumty to 
vote for a select committee, 


have 
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The quest’on was then taken first on the motion with parts. And, at last, the disputation about the reference 
all the mod fications, with the objection of that of Mr.|of this particular subject to th’s or that committee, is 
Bros, and decided as fillows: lrather an argument upona name, than upon the substance. 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Clay, Clayton, Dallas, | The Committee on Manufactures is very competent to ar- 
Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Frelinghuysen, Foot, Hen-| range a system of finance for the consileration and action 
dr cks, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Marcy, Prentiss, Rob-| of the Senate. If the President pro fem., in organizing 
bins, Robinson, Ruggles, Seymour, S.lshee, Sprague, | the committces, had arranged the same Senators, now 
Tipton, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster, W Ikins.--27. | composing the Committee on Manufactures, to the Com- 

NAYS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Ells, Forsyth, | mittee on Finance, and to the Land Comm ttee, all incon- 
Grundy, Hayne, HH, Kane, King, Mangum, Miller, Moore, | gruity between the subject and the name of the committee 
Pondexter, Smith, Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, White. —19. | would disappear; all will agree that the members of the 

Mr. BIBB said he had a sense of the dignity of the Se-| committee are competent to the task imposed. The Senate 
nate, and of what was due from him as one of its members, | having chosen to transfer a financial subject from the Com- 
too high to permit him, on this oceasion, or any other, to| mittee on Finance to another committee, | feel myself 
trifle with its deliberations. He hoped he had, heretofore, | amply justified in moving this subject of finance to the 
conducted himself in the most respectful manner to the| same committee. Feeling a strong desire to see the prces 
Senate, and he had resolved in his own mind, at all times, | of public lands reduced, to give every reasonable facility 
hereafter, to contribute his aid to support the dignity and | to heads of families, and to the rising generation to acquire 
independence of the Senate, asa co-urd.nate branch of the | frecholds, as well as to bring all the lands within the new 
Government. |States within the taxing power of these States, I cannot 

I can assure my friend from Missouri [Mr. Beexyer]|om.t this appropriate time and occas on for presenting 
that Lam serious in offering the resolution for instruction | these subjects for the cons deration of the Senate. 
to the Comm ttee on Manufactures, to inquire into the} Mr. BUCKNER said: Mr. President, if,in the few remarks 
propriety of reducing the price of the publ.c lands. If} [made when I first addressed the Senate, Lin the shght- 
there is an apparent incongruity between the subject pro-| est degree touched the feclings of my long respected and 
posed to be referred, and the style of the committee to! worthy friend, the Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Biss,] 
whom it is to be referred, that fault is not chargeable to| I most sincerely regret it. Nothing could be more foreign 
me, but to the vote of the majority of the Senate in refer- | from my intention; and, although | do not suppose he in- 
ring the subject of revenue and finance to the Committee ; tended any unkindness towards the views I entertain on 
on Manufactures, in preference to the Committee on Fi-|the subject of the public lands, and though he does think 
nance. IL did not vote for that reference. But as the re-| that subject ought to go to the same committee to which 
ference of the other questions of revenue has been voted} has been referred the resolution of the Senator from Ken- 
to the Committee on Manufactures, | have no alternative |tucky, [Mr. Cray,] with other propositions on the tariff, 
but to move a reference of this subject to the same com-| yet, sir, Estill entertain the belief that the reference of the 
mittee. | proposition to reduce the price of the publ c lands, or to 

The near approach to the extingu'shment of the public | cede them to the several States, to the Committee on Ma- 
debt has disengagecf from that service the amount of ten} nufactures, is an anomaly which must, in its very nature, 
millions heretofore appropriated as the sinking fund, to-|unprofitably affect the desire we in the West have, to see 
gether with the additions to that fund arising from ex-|some steps taken which may advance our wishes on that 
cesses of other appropriations above the actual expenci-| subject; for it does seem to me Lke trifling with the sub- 
tures. In this state of excess of revenue, accruing from|ject. What, sir, refer the proposition to reduce the price 
our existing system, beyond the future demands upon the | of the public lands, or to cede them to the States in which 
treasury, we are imperiously called to cut down the reve-| they lie, to the Committee on Manufactures; and that, too, 
nue; in fact, to revise the whole revenue system. What-! sir, without an expression of the Senate on them! How, 
ever Committee is charged with this duty, must be charged | sir, will this matter be viewed by the public?~-and public 
with all the parts. ‘They must look at all the sources|opinion controls public measures. Will you, then, dis- 
which are to pour their streams into the general treasury. | gust that opinion by the act of those who profess to be the 
Now, the receipts from the sales of the Western lands have | friends of the measure? My colleague says, that commit- 
constituted a prominent item in the estimates of the Secre-| tee has grasped for every thing. ‘ney got his alum sult 
tary of the Treasury for years past. At the present ses-|and his Indian blanket bills—now let them have this, and 
sion, the report of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury estimates | see what they will do with it. And, sir, because his alum 
the revenue from that source ut three millions of dollars. | salt and Indian blankets have been put to that committee, 
As the price of the public lands was graduated w.th a view | will he now multiply wrongs, by sending this measure to 
to the extinguishment of the public debt, now that the | that committee, because, sir, he did not have his way with 
public fa:th and public pledge of that fund is redeemed, it| those other subjects? I voted against his view on the 
would seem but just that, in reduc.ng the revenues, that} motion to refer his bills; and if | did wrong, then will he 
branch shoukl experience a proport.onate alleviation. | not do wrong to be even with me, and jeopard a measure 
Whatever may be the sum proposed to be provided for| that he has so long advocated, and in which our constitu. 
the annual expenditure of the Government, whether fif-| ents are so deeply interested? But the reference on this 
teen, thirteen, or eleven mill ons of dollars, the sum to be} subject is not like that of alum salt and Indian blankets. 
received from the sales of the Western lands must be first} These articles come in competition with the manufactur- 
deducted, before the amount to be raised by imposts can | ing interest of the nation; and though the bill well mght 
be estimated: and the rate of duties on imported articles | have been referred to the Committee on Finance, yet they 
cannot be adjusted until the amount proposed to be raised | also weli might be referred to that on manufactures, par- 
from that source is ascertained. Whatever committee is/| taking of the nature of each. But how can it be shown 
charged with the subject of imposts, must have an eye to!that this question in any degree affects manufactures? 
the other sources of revenue. ‘hey must look to the re-| The propricty of reducing duties on certain articles well 
venue system asa whole, before they apportion its respect-| may be sent to the Commutiee on Manufactures; but, sir, 
we parts. It would be very incongruous to refer one part! will he now abandon his own doctrine? He has told us a 
of the system of revenue to one committee, and another | measure should never be sent to its enemics; and now he 
part of the system to a different committee. To produce | proposes to send this measure to a committee, every man 
a counected, well proportioned, and just system, the/of which is unfriendly to the interest of the West on this 
same committee must have charge of ali the component measure! Can we expect a favorable report, or, indeed, 
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any report at all? I do not think this committee will report 
on the subject of the price of public lands, or ceding them 
to the States, this session. Let us, then, send this propo- 
sition to the Committee on Finance, or, more properly, 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 1 will, with pleasure, 
vote to refer it to cither of them. We will get a favora- 
ble report from them, which we may use to our advan- 
tage; but, by this course, all isin the power of our adver- 
saries, 

Mr. President, I feel great solicitude on this subject. 
My constituents are deeply interested in it; and I do think 
it would conduce greatly to the interest of the people, 
and to the pecuniary interest of the Government, toreduce 
the price of those lands. ‘The most of those lands have 
been culled fur many years, and now a great proportion 
is second rate land; and yet, sir, the Government asks the 
same price as when every one had choice. By reducing 
the price, more sales would be made, and more freehold- 
ers would be established in our country. Your revenue 
would increase more rapidly, for the amount of sales would 
be greater, because much more land would be sold; and, 
beside, men would be on their own lands, improving, and 
their ability to pay taxes would increase as they acquired 
property, and they would consume more of the articles 
on which duties are laid, as they became better esta- 
blished in their home and property. But we are about to 
put this very matter in the hands of some men who, but a 
few days ago, said the tariff populated the West at the 
expense of the Southern States--I mean the Senator from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Mitzter,}] who last addressed the 
Senate on the tariff, and not the Senators from Virginia 
and North Carolina, both supporting this same doctrine; 
both of whom, in their speeches on this floor, but a short 
time past, used ihe same language as the gentleman from 
South Carolina. J consider the whole vote as intending to 
give the go-by to this whole matter altogether. 4} voted 
to report the resolution of the gentleman from Kentucky 
to that committee, to give it the go-by, and I have no doubt 
many others voted so, for the same reason; because I was 
not willing to commit myself in its favor—and still I did 
not know whether we ought wholly to reject it--and be- 
cause I preferred to vote on a bill, instead of an abstrac- 
tion. And is not the Jand, and other things thrown in to 
cover it up, by the vate given, no expression on the 
measures given’ But, let us introduce a resolution to in- 
struct the proper committee to reduce the price of those 
lands, or to cede them to the States in which they lie, and 
ask the Senate to adopt the resolution, and then we will 
see who will vote with us, and who against. Lhope, when 
a vote on this subject presents us a substantial benefit, we 
may find | am mistaken in my fears. 

Mr. ROBINSON said: Mr, President, as our candor is 
appealed to, permit me to assure the honorable Senator 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,] that the friends to the pro- 
posed amendment, in relation to the public lands, are no 
less serious than anxious for its reference to the Commit- 
tee on Manufactures; not because that, of all others, it is 
the most appropriate committee to have charge of this 
subject, but because it is the only remaining branch of the 
revenue which has not been referred to that committee. 
And, for one, I cannot see why its reference is objected 
to by the members of that committee, after just manifest- 
ing not only a perfect willingness, but an anxiety, to have 
charge of the whole subject in relation to duties, as well 
on articles coming into competition with those of home 
growth and manufacture, as of that class which does not 
come into such competition. 

It has, by the same honorable Senator, been triumph- 
antly asked, what can the Committee on Manufactures 
be expected to know about the public lands’ I may very 
safely answer—at least as much as about the cultivation of 
coffee, tea, and olives, or the manufacture of silks, mull 
muslins, or camels’ hair shawls, and all the long list of ar- 
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ticles imported into our country, and which are neither 
produced nor made inthe United States, the duties on 
which this committee are now about to arrange. 

But let it not be forgotten that between three and four 
millions of dollars of your revenue is, per annum, now 
derived from the sale of these kands--about one-third of 
the whole sum necessary for the exigencies of the Go- 
vernment. And shall we be told that, in forming a reve- 
nue bill, which is now about to be done, that this is an item 
not to be taken into the general account’ The whole sub- 
ject--all the sources of revenue, must, of necessity, be 
taken together, to arrive at a proper conclusion at what 
rates to fix the duties you are about to reduce. If the 

ublic lands are to be reduced in price, or if they are to 
»e disposed of to the States in which they lie, it is indis- 
pensable for the committee to know if either, or which, is 
to be done. Again, as has been well observed by my 
honorable friend [Mr. Wares} from Tennessee, the sub- 
jects of duties, and of public lands, have been committed 
together for the last ten years, in the annual reports of 
the Secretary of the ‘Treasury. And why now divorce 
them? Are gentlemen startled at the responsibility it im- 
poses’? L hope not. The public debt being now paid, we 
of the West wish to join in the general jubilee; and, un 
less some change in the disposition of the public lands be 
made, more favorable to the purchaser than isthe present 
mode and price, | fear we will have but little cause of 
rejoicing. 

Sir, the West has but little, very little, direet interest 
in the protective system. We are not, and never will be, 
manufacturers; but we are, and ever must be, agricul- 
turists. Give us the lands on reasonable terms, and we 
will not be heard to complain, be the tariff arranged as it 
may. Whilst I am frank to acknowledge, with myself 
there are no constitutional scruples or doubts as to the po- 
ilicy of sustaining the tariff, even to protection, | must say 
that I think the reference of the resolutions, with the 
several amendments which have been offered, by way of 
instructions, would have been more appropriate if made 
to the Committee on Finance, or, as suggested by the ho- 
‘norable Senator from ha {Mr. ‘lazEwe.t,] to a 
select committee, chosen from the Western, Southern, 
and Eastern States, equally. 1 voted for the present re- 
|ference, that the subject might be presented in the tangi 
ible shape of a bill, and do hope that the whole subject 
connected with the revenue may be acted on by the same 
committee, and at the same time. 

Mr. BENTON expressed the great satisfaction which lic 
felt at hearing the voice of the new Senator from Illinois, 
[Mr. Roninxson,] now, for nearly the first time, heard in 
| debate on this floor, but often exerted in the Legislature 
lof his State, and always there, as now here, to support 
| patriotic propositions, with sourd and sensible reasons. 
His [Mr. Ropinson’s] amendment to the motion of the 
Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Bins,] opened the wholc 
question of the public lands, and presented the inquiry 
into their future disposition fairly and fully to the consi 
deration of the committee. The double question of 
ducing the price, or transferring the lands to the States, 
was embraced in the proposition, and the committee would 
doubtless say which of them should be adopted, or whe- 
ther either should be adopted. This was not the time to 
discuss these questions, or to declare a preference for 
either of them; that time would properly arrive after the 
committee had made its report. The question now was 
to refer the subject; and to that reference two objections 
were made; one objection to the character_of the com- 
mittee, and the other to the individuals which compose 
it; and, strange to say, both objections came from the 
committee itself, and from its friends or supporters. They 
object to the reference on account of the character of the 
committee, and say it is absurd to send the public lands to 
the Committee on Manufactures. Sir, said Mr. B., the 
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absurdity of the thing is admitted; but then it must be ad-! and every plan for the disposition of the public lands; he 
mitted, also, that this absurdity is only part and parcel of) therefore, cannot be supposed to be ignorant of the sub- 
that monstrous absurdity which has erected the Commit-! ject, without implying an inattention to the business of the 

















tee on Manufactures into the Finance Committee of the 
Senate. The old Finance Committee no longer exists, 
except for subaltern and ceremonious services. As a fis- 
cal committee, charged with plans of revenue, it no longer 
exists. As such, it is expunged—rubbed out—annihilated! 
The venerable chairman of that old committee [Mr. 
Smita, of Maryland} has nothing to do now but to read 
his appropriation bills. The Senator from New Jersey, 
{Mr. Dickerson,] whose name is atthe head of the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, or the Senator from Kentucky, 
(Mr. Crar,} who occupies a place upon it, will now be 
charged with the report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
upon the finances, and will deliver us future plans of re- 
venue. It is in vain to object to their character. They 
have got the thing into their hands. They have got the 
revenue to adjust. They have got the whole treasury 
report before them; and the public lands is a leading arti- 
cle in that report. It is in vain to say they ought not to 
act upon the public lands. The fact is, they will act upon 
it, whether referred to them or not. No committee, no 
statesman, no individual, can start a project of future re- 
venue, without first determining the question in his own 
mind, whether the public lands are to be, or not to be, a 
source of future revenue. These lands now yield three 
millions of dollars, and we want but twelve or thirteen 
millions. The lands, therefore, produce the one-fourth 
of all that is wanted. No man can then give an opinion, 
much less report a bill, for the future amount of our re- 
venue, without including or excluding the lands. He 
must do one or the other. He cannot tell what duty or 
tax to leave upon a single article, until he first knows whe- 
ther the large income from the lands is to be included or 
excluded. Away, then, withthis story. The committce 
must decide; they will decide; they will report a bill with 
or without the lands; and either way is decision. For even 
if nothing is done, the present high and arbitrary price of 
public lands will be kept up. No! let us have no dodg- 
ing or flinching! 


Senate, which his conduct disproves, or accusing him of 
opposing the land bills through ignorance, which he 
(Mr. B.} could not admit. The alleged ignorance of the 
committee, then, would not answer. Their disqualifying 
excuses came too late; their self-denying ordinances were 
at the end instead of the beginning of the feast. They 
ought to have objected earlier—at the beginning of the 
session—at the reference of the alum salt bill and blanket 
bill, instead of contending, as they then did, for these bills. 
He (Mr. B.] ventured at that time to set himself up for a 
piece of a prophet, and to undertake to foretell that, if the 
Manufactures Committee succeeded in drawing to them- 
selves those two bill., they could, upon the same princi- 
ples, draw to themselves all the business of the Finance 
Committee; and his prophecy was now fulfilled. The 
Finance Committee was stript of its powers—it was pluck- 
ed of its plumage; in its corporate capacity, it was re- 
duced to the appearance and dimensions of a picked 
snowbird; while the Manufactures Committee, in the 
double investiture of their own and another committee’s 
prerogatives, loomed upon the horizon as a new and ex- 
traordinary apparition. It had got all! Every subject 
of revenue was now in its hands! The whole business of 
reducing the present revenue, estimating the future ex- 
penses of the Government, fixing a new standard of in- 
come, was actually in their hands. The lands were there 
in point of fact. The lands would be passed upon by 
them in point of fact! And the only effect of this refer- 
ence is to say whether they shall pass upon them publicly 
or privately; in the committee room alone, or in the 
Senate alone; by a side wind, instead of a fair breeze. 
He [Mr. B.] was for open work, and he presumed the 
people of the West wished for open work. 

The fate of the public lands is now in the hands of the 
Manufacturing Committee; from that committee comes 
forth hard or easy terms for the people. The West has 
a powerful representative on that committee; and what- 
ever is done, she is entitled to know why, and wherefore. 


The Manufacturing Committee has got itself invested! Mr. B. would not undertake to say how that committee 
with the powers of the Finance Committee. Let them,| would report upon the public lands. He had his mis- 
then, meet its duties and responsibilities. It will decide} givings, and these were not lessened in seeing the com- 
the land question, whether we refer it or not; let them, |! mittee endeavoring to avoid the responsibility of a public 
then, decide it on their responsibility, and give a report reference; while, in point of fact, they would act on an 


and a bill to the Senate. Let them act aboveboard, and! 
show us whether manufactures are the enemies of agri-| 


culture; whether the price of lands is to be kept up, 
to prevent the poor people from giving to the West, so 
as to deprive the factories of their cheap labor, and the 
still cheaper labor of the wretched little children who are 
worked like machines and fed like mice. Too many facts 
give us reason to believe that this is the design of the 
manufacturers; and now let them confirm or dispel the 
suspicion by an overt act; let them take part with the 
agriculturists in reducing the price of the public lands, 
or take part with the manufacturers in keeping up unjust 
and arbitrary prices, refusing donations and settlement 
rights, and resisting a transfer of the soil to the States. 
The objection to the personal composition of the com- 
mittee is equally ill founded; in fact, more so. It is in vain 
to say they know nothing of Western lands. That com- 
mittee has upon it a Senator of the longest and highest 
standing from the West; one who has been either Senator 
or Representative, from a Western State, for full a quarter 


implied and virtual reference. He repeated, with great 
emphasis, that the committee would act on the public 
lands, whether instructed or not; that they could not pro- 
ceed one step in fixing their new plan of revenue, with- 
out first deciding that the lands were, or were not, to be a 
future source of revenue; and he was decidedly in favor 
of requiring the committee to decide publicly in a case 
where they would, most assuredly, decide secretly. They 
were now the Finance Committee of the Senate, and must 
take the responsibilities as well as the prerogatives of their 
new and clevated station. A bill, they are to give us. 
A reduction of duties, they are to make. Friends and 
adversaries all admit that they are going to make a re- 
duction. Land is entitled to a place, and the highest 
place, in the list of reductions. Many inferior articles will 
also be entitled to a place in it; but he [Mr. B.] pre- 
sumed that rio committee could bring in a bill for re- 
ducing duties on luxuries, and leaving them on necessaries. 
He presumed that no committee would venture to bring 
in a bill for abolishing duties on figs, and leaving the pre- 


of a century, [Mr. Ciay,] and has often, in the course of| sent high price on land. He presumed that no committee 


that time, discussed the question of the public lands. He, 


would abolish duties on the perfumes with which boys and 


therefore, cannot be presumed to be ignorant of the sub-| girls sweeten their hair, and leave a tax upon the salt 


ject. Another member of that committee, the Senator 
whose name stands at the head of it, [Mr. DickERrson, } 
has been here longer than he (Mr. B.} had been, that is to 
say, more than twelve years; and has regularly opposed all 


with which the farmers cured their provisions, and raised 


itheir stock. He presumed that the tax would not be 
{taken off of silks, and left on blankets. And if he was in 
lany of these presumptuous, no friend to the people could 
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object to such a course of proceed'ng as would bring all these several matters are presented, it must be obvious to 
the fucts to l ght, and show every th ngas it really passed. |all that the great and leading object to whch all the 
He called earnestly upon the frends of the West to rally | several propos.tions are addressed, 1s the establishment of 
—to unite their voices—to join their strength—-to put all) a new system of revenue better sited to the present con- 
their shoulders together, and save the public lant question/dt.on of the country than that wh ch now exists. Then, 
from being blinked in the new arrangement of the revenue,| as the establishment of a new system of revenue is the 
He besought, he obtested, he entreated, by every considera-| great purpose aimed at by all these several projects, each 
tion of just.ce to the West, that the great question of re-| of wh ch looks to a different course of supply, in order 
ducing the price of the public lands, or transferring them] to make thisnew system complete, harmoimous, and per- 
to the States, should not be dodged in th’s crit cal conjunc-| manent, itis mcLapensably necessary that all the sources of 
ture, when the new plan of finance wasto be settled. He] supply should be cansilered by any committee who muy 
hoped the West had friends enough present to protect] be charged with the duty of remodelling the present sys- 
her interest, by adupting the resolution, and requiring th.s| tem of taxation. This wll be very obvious, sad Mr. ‘T., 
new financ.al committee to consider the itemot the pub-|.f the sl ghtest attention is paid to the nature of the differ- 
lic lands. ent subjects from whence revenue is now derived, and to 
Mr. DICKERSON observed that the reasons urged for|the counfl.cting intercsts of the several regions of the 
instructing the comm.ttee on this subject, are, that the re-| country, in regard to the revenue derived irom these 
solution referred to them should have been referred to} d.fferent subjects. 
the Committee on Finance; that it should not have been| Sv far as tus matter is concerned, the people of the 
referred to the Committee on Manufactures; from which it} United States may be properly considered as divided into 
will follow that, if the Senate make an improper refer-| three great classes; the manufacturing class, the produc- 
ence, they are bound to make another. ‘The impro-|ing class, and the class composed of the inhab.tants of the 
priety of referring the publ.c lands to the Committee on} states within whose linits large bodes of unoccup.ed 
Manufactures, must be apparent to any one who will give} landsare still heid, because yet unsold by the United States. 
the subjccta moment’s considerat on. If this resolution} Che public revenue is now derived from each of these 
had been comm.tted to the Committee on Finance, would | classes, and in something ke the following proportions: 
the public lands be committed to their care? Are the sales}! Tue manufacturing class pays but Lttle, comparatively, 
of the public lands so identified with the revenues of the|of the amount of revenue derived from the unposts vn 
country that they ure to be referred to the Committee on! foreign articles similar to those manufactured by tiuem- 
Finance? Hitherto this has not been the case; on the con-|selves. Their own supply is very nearly, if not quite 
.trary, we had a standing committee, selected with a view | equal to their own demand of these protected art.cles. 
tu the interests of the States in which the public lands Le, | Consequently, far the greater portion of the taxes imposed 
who have the confidence of the people of such States, to| for the purpose of encouraging and protecting their manu- 
whom this important subject bas been constantly sub-| factures, is paid by the other two classes. “Tine maiutac- 
mitted. Why ts this course to be changed? Why is the} turing class is then plainly interested in continuing all the 
Committee on Public Lands to be relieved from the per-|dutics imposed for their protection or encouragement, 
formance of an appropriate duty? And why is that duty} which taxes are paid, almost exclusively, by tue other 
imposed upon the Comm.ttee on Manufactures, to whom | classes, and amount to about fifteen millions of dollars. 
it does not belong? ‘The manufacturing class is also interested in continuing 
Mr. TAZEWELL followed Mr. Dickersox. The) the present price of the public lands; foraf tins is reduced, 
Senator from New Jersey, said Mr. 'T., objects to the re-| the necessary ettect will be tu encourage greater cmigra- 
ference of the resolution proposed to the committee over} tion to the Western country, so to augment the wages of 
which he presides, because tue subject of this resolution| the labor now employed in manufactures, and thus to di- 
does not properly belong to the Committee on Manufac-| minish the profits of manufacturing capital. ‘Thus ettect 
tures, who, as such, Know nothing about the public lands. | has been ofien announced, in various reports from a for- 
1 apprehend, however, that the Committee on Manufac-| mer Secretary of the Treasury, a part of whose grand 
tures, assuch, Know quite as much about the public linds, | project of regulating the whole labor and capitai of the 
as they do ubout spices, teas, cotfee, wines, and silks, not} country was, to make lands dear, in order that manufac- 
one of whch artcles are of the growth, produce, or| tures might thereby be made cheap. And the same idea, 
manufacture of this country, or enter into compet.tion|in effect, has been again presented to the Senate to-day, 
with any similar article of its production. Yet the Senator | in the speech of the honorable Senator from Mame, [Mr. 
from New Jersey was desirous of drawing ull these various | Senaeve. } 
subjects to his own forum, and has had wis wish gratfied| But, altnough the manufacturing class is thus interested 
in tus respect. ‘Therefore, the objection to the proposed] in contunumng the present high duties of protect.on, from 
reference of this subject to the saine committee does not] whence a revenue of at least fifteen millions is now deriv- 
come witha very good grace from him. ed; and im continuing, also, the present price of publ.c 
He secks to justify his wish to obtain a reference to his| lands, from the sale ot which a revenue amounting to three 
committee of the several resolutions to repeal the dutes| mullions of dollars more is now received; yet th.s Class 18 
on the unprotected art.cles, and to reduce those on the} interested in the abol.tion of all other taxcs, that is to sayy 
protected articles, upon the ground that all these are con-|of all the dutics upon unprotected articles, because, vf 
grucus subjects, and affect tue revenue: but he says that] these, this class pays its full proportion, by consum.ng at 
the price of the publ.c lands is not connected with that} least its full share of such coumodities. Hence my trend 
matter. ‘hs suggestion might have furnshed a very|trom New Jersey is very w.ling tu repeal or reduce all 
strong arguinent tor referring all these subjects to the | these duties, although he feels ne dispos.t.on to curtad any 
Conunittee on Finance, as wasaut first | roposed; but when | of the other supplics. : 
that proposition was rejected, and the Comm.ttee on Manu-| ‘Phe produc.ng class is interested, like the manufactur- 
factures became possessed of some of the subjects pro-|ing class, in reducing the duties upon the unprotecte d 
perly appertaining tothe revenue of the country, it seemed lurucles, because, of tuesc, they too are consumers, and of 
a little suange that the chairman of this committee should| course bear a share of the burden in proportion to their 
still desue to retain the coguizance of these fiscal con-|consumpt.on. But as the whole of the revenue now de- 
cerns, and yet should be so averse to take under his Care| rived from th.s suurce is estimated by no one at more 
another of a like character. I suy of alike character, be- jthan seven malhons of dollars; as no complants have ever 
Cause, Whatever may be the forms and shapes in which | been urged agaist these impusts, and as tuey fall, princi 
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pally, upon the rich, who are well able to bear them, | more that any others. Surveysare made, land offices are 
the producing class feels less interest in the reduction opened, and offices created there at our discretion. By 
of this branch of the revenue, which bears justly and | bringing more or less of land into the market at any time, 
equally, than it fecls.in the diminution of the other great | and at any place, we are so enabled to regulate the price 
sources of supply—the imposts upon protected art.cles. |of the property of every one in these dependent States, 
This last tax falls upon them almost exclu ively, and prin-jand to give to the tide of enngration whatever d-rection 
cipally upon their poor; it is nearly double of both the other| we please. 1 do not say that these powers have ever been 
supples put together, and sv bears most unequally, unjust-/ used fur these purposes, but mercly that they exist, aud 
ly, and oppressively upon this class. may be so used. Of this the Western States are perfect- 
In regard to the public lands, the producing class have |ly aware; and to their consciousness of the existence of 
no interest whatever in this subject, or, if they have any, | Such a power may be ascribed much of what has occurred 
it is rather opposed to the reduction of the pr.ce of these, |1n this Government. All these causes combine to mduce 
as a reduction of the price of lands any where must, to some | tae class of which | am now speaking, to des re relief from 
extent, influence the price of lands every where in the same | the burdens they produce, by a reduction of the price of the 
country. But as the presert condition of the country anne) publiclands. ‘lhe boon ticy ask 1s so small in itself, that 
not require the preservation of all the sources of 1evenuc as|1, for one, sad Mr. T., am d sposed will.ngly to graut it, 
they now stand, the produc.ng class is willing and desirous} espec ally as itis the only benefit which they can get, pro- 
toact justly with each of the otner classes. They say, reduce |bably, in the arrangement of the new system of revi nue. 
the amount of the publ.c burdens now unnecessarily un-| ‘These consilerat.ons ought to satisly every one, said 
posed upon all classes, to an amount not greater than may | Mr. ‘T., of the propr.ety of connecting the subject of the 
be sufficient to satisfy all the reasonable wants of the} pubhe lands wits any and every other project for the 
Government. In th.s reduction, consult the wishes and} cstablisument of a new system of revenue and taxation, 
grievances of all, and remove every burden which can| It is vain to say that the var.ous sources of supply may be 
properly be d.spensed with, until you have arrived at the | examined separately, and cach acted upon by itself. This 
proposed pont. Do not reheve the rich alone, however, | 1s true; but who cau say with confidence, that when one of 
by abolish.nyg the duties which fall upon them, but d.sbur- | the great classes of which | have spoken, have procured the 
den the poor also. Do not relieve the manufacturing Class | grat.tication of their des.res, in tae repeal or reduction of 
from their share of a common and legal impos.t.on, and) the burdens which bear most grievously upon them, that 
continue much greater burdens upon the other classes. |they wall then aid in administering bike rehef to voters? 
Do not lighten the heavy load which is now borne by some, | Tne mere possibility that they may nct do so, will natu- 
by taking off that portion of its weight which is felt to be | rally excite suspiciuns and jealous.cs, wh.ch ought to be 
grievous by them only; but, in this long-locked for day of | avo.ded sf poss.ble. This can be done, however, only by 
ex ccied relief, diminish the burdens of all. And as you} connecting the three subjects indissolubly together, and 
cannot relieve one of the classes so well in any other mude, | ncorporat.ng the provis.ons concerning each mone and 
as by reducmy the price of the publ.c lands, grant thus) the same b.ll, the fate of which bill will then depend upon 
boon to them also, that none may remain dissatisfied. the fa.thful observance and preservat.on of all its counect- 
‘Tae class of our C.uzens who are inhabitants of the seve- | ing links. 
ral States within winch the publ.c lands are s.tuated, are Such, ut least, is my opinion, said Mr. T., and, there- 
interested but little, if atall, inany of the duties of impost, | fore, 1 shall g.ve my vote must willingly in favor of the 
Wacther these are unposed upon protected or unprotected proposed reference; nor, so far as f amconcerned, will I 
articles. The remote posit.on of far the greater pait of ever perm.t the subjects to be again separated. I should 
tuis class in the iaterior of the distant West mak.ng tne | nave preferred, as [stated formerly, that all these diffi rent 
Cust of transportation of all such commodities considerable, | propos.tions be referred to a select committee, to be com- 
and the supply wregular, must augment the pr.ce, to theu, | posed of an equal number of Senators from each of the 
of all impuited art cles, so Muci as to prevent such ar} ereat regions of the country Wieremn a Majority of tne 
cles frou eatery Much into the.r Cousumption. There-| persons composing the three great classes to wh.ch | have 
fore, Whetuer the duties of mupost are contuaed or abolisis |) ferred are found. Bat as tne Senate have already de- 
ed, is of but Littl: cousequence to them. In either case, |eded to send two of the subjects to the Committee on 
they must rely ma nly upon the own household manufac- | Manufactures, to that coum.ttee should the third be sent 
tures and productions to sipply ther own wants. Dates | also. 
of protect.on g.ve no encouragement to them, for they aie | Mr. Bipn’s proposition was then decided in the affirma- 
hot made for sale; and if these dutes were abolisied, |tive, by the following vote: 
the same cause Waist produced sucs manufactures at first, | YEAS.—Messrs. Kenton, B.bb, Brown, Dallas, Dudley, 
Must Continue them stl. This class, therefuie, feels but | Kil s, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, 
ithe direet inter. st in any of the duties of post. K ng, Manguin, Marey, Miller, Moore, Poindexter, Robin- 
Bat, althouga ind.fferent to th s partof the supject, they |.on, Smith, Tazeweil, Tipton, ‘Troup, Tyler, White, 
are not und. ferent to tue other. ‘Pne sales of tuespushe | W Ikins.——26, <4 
lands act asa perpetual dra n of the.r currency, the amount| NAYs.— Messrs. Be il, Buckner, Clay, Clay ton, Dicker- er 


of Which is Continually reducod by rem ttances of the pro-| son, Ewing, Foot, Frelnghuysen, Holines, Jotimston, ; 


ceeds Intiver; and thus the value of tho ir whole cap.tal and | xn git, Picntiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, S.Isvee, 
labor is keptina state of perpetual fluctuat ou, to tue great | Sprague, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster.—2y. 
detriment of the interests of both. Moreover, according | 
: to tue price of tue pubdle lands with.n the lin ts of the | 
; States, will be the myraton to them. Dimmsh ths} 
pr.ce, and you multiph, the number of em grants desirous | P e ; ae 
of pure as He funee, * "Tous you merease Ans number of | THE PUBLIC LANDS. 
tie imbabtants of these States, so open new sources of| Mr. CLAYTON submitted the following: 
revenue tote local Gvernine ts, anda gnentat once! Aesolved, That the Conwnittce on Manufactures be in- 
the price and value of all the productioas. Besules, | structed to ingu re into the expediency of d stributing the 
Wale the United States continue to be the great landlords | pubhe lands, or the p oceeds of the sales thereuf, among 
of the West, the people of the several States within whose ithe several S'atcs, on equ table prince ples. 
Lin.ts their farms exist, are so made the tributaries of ius} Mr. CLAYTON supported this resolution in « speech 
Government, dependent upon its power and patronage | Of cons.devable length. He just.ficd the reference, on the 
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Tae Senate then adjourned. 
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ground that the other subjects connected with the public 
Jands having been referred to that committee, the Senate 
could not consistently refuse to allow the whole ee 
to be committed to them. He advocated the rights of all 
the States to participate in the territory acquired by the 
blood and treasure of all in the various wars and treaties 
which had taken place since the constitution was adopted. 
He spoke at length in support of thé reference, and con- 
sidered that the object of those who had supported the 
reference yesterday of the subject to this committee, was 
to enlist the members coming from the new States in the 
ranks of the opposition to the tariff, by holding out the 
inducement that they should receive in consequence the 
exclusive benefit of those lands. He also argued that one 
important effect of dividing the proceeds of the lands 
among the States would be to reduce the dangerous and 
increasing influence of Executive patronage. 

Mr. POINDEXTER moved to strike out ‘* the Commit- 
tee on Manufactures,” and insert ‘‘the Committee on 
Public Lands.” 

On motion of Mr. HAYNE, the resolution and amend- 
ments were laid on the table. 

The resolutions offered yesterday by Mr. Wuitk1ixs 
were taken up. 

Mr. WILKINS rose to explain his views which he had 
presented yesterday on offering an amendment to the re- 
solution of Mr. Crary, and which had been mistaken by 
gentlemen, who had understood him to express the opinion 
that incidental protection was all that the constitution 
would allow. He did not mean to be so understood; he was 
of the opinion that this question was not under considera- 
tion; and the Senate were not now called upon to decide 
the abstract question whether a law can be passed for the 
sole purpose of protection. The present object was to 
ascertain whether they could not so arrange the duties 
imposed for revenue, as incidentally to protect manufac- 
tures. Mr. W. was proceeding to show that the object of 
the resolution was to obtain important information relating 
to the adjustment of the tariff; when 

Mr. SMITH inquired if the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia was in order. There were reasons why he should not 
proceed: one was, that it was out of order; another, that 
there was an important bill that he [Mr. S.] wished to call 
up now, making appropriations for the army during the 
year 1832. 

The Senate then passed to other business, which occu- 
pied the remainder of the sitting; after which, 

The Senate adjourned to Monday. 


Monpay, Marcu 26. 


The resolutions submitted yesterday by Mr. WILKrns 
were taken up, and agreed to. 


UNCLAIMED DIVIDENDS. 


The resolution some time ago offered by Mr. Spracvue, 
calling for a list of the names of persors owning unclaim- 
ed dividends on public stocks, was taken up. 

Mr. SPRAGUE said, it appears that we have in the 
possession of the Government about 200,000 dollars, be- 
longing to persons who have owned stock in the funds. 
‘The dividends are unclaimed, because the persons to 
whom they belong are ignorant of the fact that those 
whom they represent, as heirs or administrators, ever 
owned stock on which the dividends had not been drawn. 
He thought it was due to honesty to give tothe public the 
information, in order that the persons interested may be 
made aware of their rights. 

Mr. CLAY opposed the resolution, as opening a wide 
door to fraud—as giving an invitation to impostors to 
come forward, with their wax and parchment, and claim 
money which does not belong to them, because there is 
nobody to dispute their claims. The Government was 
not bound, as a public debtor, to publish a list of the 
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names of its creditors. The old Bank of the United 
States never published any list of the names of its credit- 
ors, though they created a fund for their payment. He 
thought it would be better for the members of Congress 
and others to look over the books, and give the information 
to such claimants as may be within their knowledge. This, 
he thought, would be a sufficient degree of publicity. 

Mr. SMITH stated that Congress had uniformly decid- 
ed against the proposition to publish the names, for the 
reasons just given by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. SPRAGUE spoke again in support of his resolu- 
tion, and contended that there was more danger of fraud 
now by forgery, while the names are known only to a few, 
than there would be were they known to all.. It was easy 
now for an impostor to make a demand, with a prospect 
of success, for the rightful owner could not contest it. 
He also argued that the publicity would give no greater 
feasibility to fraud than is given every year, in the case of 
the Bank of the United States, by publishing the names 
of its stockholders and the number of shares owned by 
them. 

Mr. SILSBEE supported the resolution. 

Mr. CLAY said, the gentleman from Maine begged the 
question, by assuming that the money belonged to some 
person in existence. The fact more probably is, that the 
owners are dead, without leaving heirs or representatives. 
He alluded to the frauds committed by claimants for pen- 
sions, and property destroyed on the Niagara frontier. 
Pensions had been paid for persons who were afterwards 
found to have been long dead, and claims allowed for pro- 
perty which never had existence. 

Mr. TYLER gave an instance in which he was himself 
near being made an instrument of a fraud of this sort. A 
person manufactured a widow and a set of papers, and sent 
them to him to obtain for him the five years’ fall pay allow- 
ed by law to the widows of soldiers killed in the service. 
He concurred in the views of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, as to the inexpediency of adopting the resolution. 

Mr. DICKERSON referred to cases of fraud arising 
from the publication of the names of those entitled to 
bounty lands: and similar frauds would, he thought, be 
invited by the publication of those names. 

The discussion was continued by Messrs. HAYNE, 
SMITH, TAZEWELL, and CLAYTON against the reso- 
lution, and Mr. SPRAGUE for it; after which, 

On motion of Mr. CLAYTON, the resolution was laid 
on the table. 


Turspar, Marce 27. 


On motion of Mr. CLAY, the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of the bill for the relief of certain importers 
of merchandise, without notice of the act of May 19, 
1828; and after « long discussion of its details, in which 
Mr. CLAY, Mr. SILSBEE, Mr. SMITH, Mr. TYLER, 
Mr. HAYNE, Mr. FORSYTH, Mr. FOOT, Mr. MARCY, 
Mr. KNIGHT, Mr. DALLAS, Mr. SPRAGUE, Mr. 
WEBSTER, and Mr. WILKINS engaged, it was recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Finance. 


APPORTIONMENT BILL. 


On motion of Mr. WILKINS, the bill apportioning re- 
presentatives among the several States of the Union, was 
taken up——the question being on the motion to reconsider 
the vote by which Mr. Wensrer’samendment was rejected. 

After some debate on a question of order which arose, 

Mr. CLAY spoke briefly upon the question of reconsi- 
deration. Were this a question for the first time present- 
ed, he might decide in favor of the representation of frac- 
tions; but, as he considered that the question had long 
been put at rest by the decisions and practice of the Go- 
vernment, he should feel himself compelled to vote against 
any bill providing for fractional representation. He 
should, however, vote in favor of a recommitment of the 
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bill, in the hope that some means might be devised for 


rendering it more acceptable to the several States. 


Colonization Soci ety: 
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He felt some difficulty with regard to the proper disposi- 
tion of the memorial. The general subje ct was one, than 


The question was then taken on the motion to reconsi-| which, perhaps, no other had more seriously engaged the 


der, and decided in the affirmative. 


Mr. HOLMES moved that the bill be recommitted tol 


the select committee from which it was reported. 
Mr. WEBSTER expressed a wish that be fore the Senate | 
roceeded further in the matter, a vote might be taken 


to-morrow the whole number would be here) 
the representation of residuums on fractions. 


before the Senate proceeded any further. 
was postponed till to-morrow, the abse we Senators would 
probably attend. If the Senate should decide in opposi- 





lattention of the people of this country. No man, he pre- 
sumed, could fail to cherish the hope that at some day or 
| other , however ata, and in some mode, the country 
woukl be rid of this the darkest spot on its mantle. How 


| that was to be accomplished, it was, perhaps, not allowa- 
in full Senate (now there were forty-seven present, and| 


ble to the present generation to foresee. All, however 
x ’ 


upon | must unite in the hope that, at the proper time, the proper 


He sug | means would be devised to arrive at this most desirable 
gested, therefore, the expediency of trying that question, end. 


With respect tothe constitutional question involved, 


If the question] he entertained not the slightest doubt that the subject of 


abolition of slavery could not be touched by the General 
Government; it belonged peculiarly and exclusively to 


tion to the representation of fractions, then the bill might be ithe States where slavery e xiste d; they, and they alone, 


recommitted with a view to such other attention as might| were directly concerned; and t 


render it less unequal in its character. 
Mr. FORSYTH was willing to adopt the course sug- 


icy only had the power to 
With respect, however, to the 
great question of the final disposition of the African race 


entertain the question. 


gested by the gentleman from Massachusetts, but th agit | at nong us, he would take the liberty to remark that, in 


that the question had better be taken immediately, us 
there was little probability that the Senat 
to-morrow than it now is. 

HOLMES withdrew his motion. 


Mr. CLAYTON said it was evident that the Senate was} 


not now prepared to act upon the bill. 
the question on the representation of fractions would be 
taken in full Senate. He moved that the bill be recom- 
mitted to aselect committee of five, without instructions 
By the time the report was made, the absent Senators 
would return. 

Mr POINDEXTER was still doubtful as to the consti- 
tuti on lity of the representation of fractions, but he was 
anxious , by an alteration of the ratio, to amend the bill in 
a manner which will secure to the old States their present | 
number of representatives. He hoped that the bill would 
be recommitted to a select committee, and, if he could 
bring his mind to the support of the representation of 


fractions, he should do it with pleasure, as it dertaialy’ 


produced a more equitable result than any other mode. 
Mr. FORSYTH did not believe that any one Senator 
had changed his mind on the question of the ¢ 


ality of representing fractions. He propose -d, therefore, 


that the vote should be taken now on that question; and 
if it should be found that the result would be varied by | 
the presence of the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. Nav- 
pary,) he would move a reconsid 


leration of the vote on 
Mr. Wepster’s amendment; and 

Phe question being taken on the reconsideration, it was 
determined in the affirmative, by yeas and nays, as follows: 

YEAS.--Messrs. Bell, Benton, Buckner, Chambers, 
Clayton, Clay, Dicker on, Ewing, Foot , Frel ng h uysen, 
Hayne, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Mangum, M ler, Poin- 
dexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, 
Sprague, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster.— 

NAYS.--Messrs. Bibb, Brown, Dallas, Dudley, Ellis, 
Forsyth, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, Marcy 
Robinson, Ruggles, Tazewell, Tipton, Troup, Tyler, 
White, Wilkins. —20. 

The bill was then, after considerable conversation, re- 
committed to a select committee of tive members, viz. 
Messrs. Wresstrr, Crarrox, Maneum, Forsyrtra, and 
Harwz, to consider and report thereon 

The Senate then adjourned. 


WenpnNeEspay, Marcu 





COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 
Mr. CLAY rose, and said he had recs 


‘ iveda ae oes 
gned by a large number of the citizens of Kentucky, in- 


ng subject of the 


¥ 


g the attention of C« ongress to the 
1Onization of the free blacks on the 


s*o- 


Vor. VIII.--41 





He hoped that)a question of great and serious import, 


ynstitution- | 


' | his opinion, the first great effort should be to rid our 
e would be fuller 


country of the free blacks as a preliminary measure. In 
that object, all the States had a common interest-—none 
were exclusively interested. Whether the General Go- 
vernment possessed powers to accomplish that object, was 
and deserved a 
more careful and thorough investigation than in the pre- 
sent state of the country “cook Ibe probably made. The 
idea had been entertained by some, whose opinions were 

ntitled to much respect, that, in reference to the public 
an ids, Congress possessed more extensive powers than it 
ia *s in respect to appropriations of the ordinary revenue 
of the country. This was a question of great importance, 
and require 2d the most serious consideration. It was not 
Mr. C.’s intention to press at this time any decision on the 
question he had suggested. When questions of such deep 
and exciting interest agitated the country from Maine to 
| Georgia, literally; when Congress was alres idy engaged 
with a subject, the settlement of which was SO important 
ito th present an id future welfare of the Union, he did not 
jthink it expedient to introduce any new topic likely to 
a luce fresh causes of excitemen He cid, however, 
sincerely entertain the hope that the d day was not far dis- 
tant when, forgetting all that now tended to distract and 
excite us, and recollecting that we were a common peo- 
ple, alike interested in the common prosperity, we could, 
without any of those objections, take this great question 
into full consideration, and dispose of it in 


— 





a Manner con- 
genial with the feelings, as well asthe interests of all. 
He would now content himself with the simple discharge 
of his duty in pres enting the memorial, in asking for its 
reading, and ti movin g to lay it on the table. 

HAYNE said, be fore the gentleman makes his mo- 
tion to Jay the memorial on the table, 1 wish to make a 
few observations in relation to its present and ultimate ob- 
jects. The subject is one not o1 nly of deep interest, but 
calculated to produce very unpleasant feelings at the 
South, where it was ree understood in all its rela- 
tions. This was not the first time that questions of that 
nature had been orien to the Senate. On one occa- 
son no notice had been taken of the memorial; and on the 


other, a report had been made by the committee who had 
the subject under consideration, adverse to the objects of 
\the memorialists. Mr. H. was glad that the Senator from 


Kentucky did not int ned to press any decision at this time, 
as that would undoubtedly tend to increase the exci tement 
lwhich now prevails in one quarter of the Union. It was 
jtrue that in the appropriation, by Congress, of finds 
tasked for to accomplish the objects of the Colonization 
Society, the questi * of slavery was not directly touched; 


but he must be blind who did not see that, if the powers 


coast of Africa, and' of the General Gx vernment were conceded to carry into 
questing the aid of Congress to metnecvar sh that object. |effect the first preliminary measures of the Society, thé 
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colonization of the free people of color on the coast of| 
Africa, its power to accomplish the ultimate object in 
view, the removal of the whole of the African race from the 
United States, would, in due time, be claimed as a neces- 
sary consequence. The advocates of this scheme avow 
the principle of the constitutional power of the Federal 
Government, which covers the whole ground. What is) 
it?) The right in the Federal Government to impose taxes} 
and appropriate money for purposes of colonization—a| 
power certainly not to be found in the constitution of the| 
United States, never recognised by the States, and which} 
rests on the assumption that the power of taxation and ap-| 

ropriation, in which the colored population exists, is un-| 
imited. The Southern States would never feel secure, | 
with regard to this question, unless the powers of os 
Government, to levy and distribute money, were limited 
to the definite objects specified in the constitution; and, | 
unless that question was settled, he, for one, would never 
feel secure for the rights or the property of the Southern 
States, exposed, as they will be, to be constantly assailed| 
through the treasury of the United States. Mr. H. was} 
glad that the Senator from Kentucky had disclaimed any} 
intention to touch the question of slavery. He himself] 
should certainly not enter upon it. It was a question he| 
would never willingly permit to be brought into question 
here, for it was altogether a domestic question, and be- 
longed exclusively to the States where slavery existed. If 
it was a curse, the burden was on the South, and let 
them bear it; if it was a blessing, it was theirs, and there 
let the matter rest. Mr. H. repeated that he was glad 
that the Senator from Kentucky did not intend to press 
this question at the present time. It was one that could} 
not be raised without creating alarm in the States pecu- 
liarly interested. South Carolina has, years ago, entered| 
her solemn protest against any action by the General Go-| 


vernment on the subject of colonization. Georgia has| 


done the same. And other Southern States have declared) 


similar sentiments on the subject. He [{Mr. H.] had risen) 
to give timely notice that he would resist, to the utmost, | 
now, and at all times hereafter, any attempt to touch the 
colored population, by the interposition of the General| 
Government. It isa matter which belongs, exclusively, | 
to the several States, and Congress cannot interfere with| 
it by appropriations of money, or otherwise, without as-| 
suming a power not conferred upon them by the constitu-| 
tion; a power capable of being perverted, and which, he! 
verily believed, would be perverted to objects absolutely | 
fatal to the Southern States. 

Mr. CLAY said it was not his intention to engage in any! 
discussion at this time. But, while he might be allowed 
to say that he perfectly agreed with the Senator from! 
South Carolina, that the General Government could not, 
constitutionally, entertain for a moment the question of 
abolition of slavery, he could not agree with him that the 
subject of colonizing the free blacks belonged exclu-| 





sively to South Carolina, Georgia, and other protesting! 
States. The gentleman was mistaken in supposing him-| 
self the organ of all the Southern States where slavery 
was tolerated. 

(Here Mr. HAYNE explained, and denied that he un-} 
dertook to speak asthe organ of all the Southern States. | 
He had referred to the protests of South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, and other States, and had expressed the views of the 
State he in part represented. } 

Mr. CLAY continued. With regard to the slave ques- 
tion, the States mentioned by the gentleman were not the 
only ones concerned. There was the State of Maryland, 
the State he represented, (Kentucky,) and some of the 
Southwestern States. But Mr. C. repeated again, that, as/ 
respected slavery, there was not a particle of power in 
the General Government to touch the question; and he 
should not, nor was it necessary for him to enter upon it. 
But the question, as respected the money power of the 


|in favor of the objects of the Colonization Society. 


jing a word. 
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Government, was emphatically a South Carolina question. 
It was from two of the most eminent men that South Caro- 
lina had ever produced, that he first heard, on the floor 
of the House of Representatives, the doctrine broached 
that the power in the General Government to appropriate 
money was without limit or restriction. When he first 
heard that doctrine, he had expressed his decided disap- 
probation of it, and contended, as the Senator from South 
Carolina now does, that the money power ofthe Government 
was limited by the other powers granted in the constitu 

tion. With regard to the appropriations of the public 
lands, that was another question. It had been contended 
by some that Congress had the power to dispose of them 
at will; but, assuming the existence of such unlimited 
control, whether it would be proper to apply their pro- 
ceeds to the colonization of the free blacks or not, he 
would not now give an opinion. When the proper time 
had arrived, he hoped the subject would have the fullest 
consideration. But the question, as it respected the free 
blacks, was not peculiarly a Southern question; the great 
Northern capitals contained a comparatively greater por 

tion of that population than any other portion of the 
Union. The State of Maryland, which, according to the 
late census, contained a very large portion of them, had 
constantly, earnestly, and enthusiastically, raised her voice 
The 
question of colonization, then belonged to all the States 
where free blacks were to be found, and they were to be 
found in every one of them, and they had all, therefore, 
the unquestionable right to confer with the slaveholding 


| States as to the expediency of applying such means as the 


General Government can constitutionally apply towards 
ridding themselves of the evil by colonization. It was 
true that the friends of the Colonization Society had con 


tended that the right to remove the free blacks existed in 


the General Government: and that, as this part of the 


| black population was moved off, the several States them- 


selves might deem it proper to introduce a system of gra- 
dual emancipation, such as was introduced by Franklin in 
Pennsylvania, in 1779; but no member of the Coloniza 
tion Society, to Mr. C.’s knowledge, had ever advocated 
the power of Congress, after removing the free blacks, t 
emancipate and remove the slaves. The latter question 
was one for Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, and other 
slaveholding States, each acting for itself alone, to de 
cide. The only aim of the Colonization Society was th 

colonization of the free blacks, with their consent, aid 


| by such means as may be supplied by the benevolence of 


individuals, or the liberality of Government, leaving ur 
touched the subject of slavery in the hands of the several 
States, to whom it exclusively belongs. With these ex 
planations, called forth by the observations of the Sens 
tor from South Carolina, he should rest the case, and, 
unless some gentleman wished to speak on the subject, he 


i should mote to lay the memorial on the table. 


Mr. CHAMBERS said, the deep interest felt in Mars 
land, in regard to the question, must excuse him for sa) 
The Senator from Kentucky had remarked, 


justly, that no State in the Union had so large a popula 


‘tion of free blacks as Maryland; a population of which the 


State was anxiously disposed to rid itself. It was equall) 
true that the Colonization Society had been regarded as 
presenting the most probable facilities to effect this most 
desirable result. The Society had, therefore, been clie- 
rished and aided by the State, and an appropriation fi om 
its treasury was annually made to promote the objects 0! 
the Society. He would take leave to say, however, that 
while the State was thus affording aid and encouragement 
to the Society, it would be a most egregious error to sup- 
pose that this was done in any purpose to countenance 


power in the General Government to interpose, in any 


manner, or in any degree, with the question of slavery 


On this question Maryland is altogether a Southern State. 
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Neither South Carolina, nor any other State, will be found | The present might not be the most desirable period for 


more firm or more promp: to protest against the assump- 
tion of any such power by the National Legislature. Such 


| the effort, but he hoped the appropriate time was not dis- 
tant. The question must be approached with a calm spirit 


was the state of feeling and opinion of his State; and while | of conciliation, and in the true purpose to accomplish a 
he had the honor to be an organ of that feeling and opinion, | necessary object by the most acceptable means. The Go- 
it should be most fully expressed. vernment has the ability; and when the feelings, interests, 
But the objects of this Society had never been consider- | and wishes of all could be gratified by calling into exer- 
ed by the people of Maryland to be such as the Senator cise the power now possessed by the Government, or vest- 
from South Carolina now describes. That Senator must |ing it with whatever additional power may be required, 
be altogether mistaken in reference to those objects. He|he could not conceive why the effort should not be soon 
was justified in this remark, not only by the fact which be |and zealously made to rid ourselves of this great and ac 
had stated, of the encouragement given by Maryland, but | knowledged evil--of a free black population. 
also by the concurrent testimony of thé States of Delaware,| Mr. HAYNE said, in reply, that he had expressly stat- 
Virginia, Georgia, and Tennessee, all slaveholding States, led, in the beginning, that he did not intend to enter, at 
and each of which had, in the most formal and deliberate | this time, into the merits of the Colonization Society; 
manner, approved the objects of the Society. It was im-| when that question came before the Senate, he should be 
possible to conceive that these States could have express-| prepared to give it a thorough examination. At present 
ed their approbation of an institution, the very purpose of| he must be permitted to make one or two observations in 
which was to assail an interest, in regard to which, above /reply to the gentlemen from Kentucky and Maryland. 
all others, they were singularly sensitive. | Some of the most respectable and distinguished individuals 
It was but an act of justice to the Society to vindicate it| who were members or advocates of the Colonization So- 
from the imputations made. That some individual mem-| ciety, had avowed that they viewed that scheme as chiefly 
bers may have united themselves with it, in the expecta-/ valuable, because it looked eventually to a removal of the 
tion of effecting the purposes suggested, was quite possi-| whole of the African race from the United States, and the 
ble. For the latént purposes of its members, no Society | consequent abolition of slavery. The Senator from Mary- 
could be responsible, if they are not encouraged by the |land had declared that the State he -represented was 
avowed and acknowledged doctrines of the Society. The / friendly to the objects of the Society, and made an annual 
constitution and terms of the association repudiate all|appropriation towards it. Mr. I. hoped that Senator did 
idea of interference between the owners of slaves and their | not understand him as objecting to any separate action by 
legal rights as secured by the local laws. ithe States on this subject; that was a matter for their own 
That many individuals, members of the Society--if gen-|sound discretion. The States might contribute what money 
tlemen so pleased—most of the members, looked to the pe-| they pleased to the removal of their own free people of 
riod when, by the facilities to promote the comfort and | color, and no one had a right to complain; his objection 
happiness of our black population, it should be practica- was to the General Government taking a matter in hand 
ble to emancipate slaves without the certain infliction of|with which they had no constitutional right to interfere. 
misery and degradation; when, by removing them to a} With regard to the distinction drawn by the Senator from 
distance, they may be placed in a condition to enjoy those | Kentucky, between an appropriation of the public lands 
advantages which the state of society must deny to them |and the public money, he would not then enter into a dis- 
in this country, and anticipated, as one of the results of|cussion, though he confessed he could see no difference 


this altered condition of matters, a gradual change of 
opinion upon the subject of emancipation, was, he thought, 
strictly in accordance with the fact. 

If it be matter of reproach that the Society was likely to 
be instrumenial in effecting such a change in the condi- 
tion of the country as to lead intelligent men, in the full 
and free exercise ef their uncontrolled judgment, to adopt 
a different course of conduct from that which thev were 
now reluctantly compelled to pursue, he would admit the 
propriety of thisrebuke. So far from agreeing to this 
proposition, however, he, for one, most anxiously and ear- 
nestly desired to see the condition of the colored popula- 
tion of the United States so provided for as to enable 
those who now held them in servitude to emancipate them 
with any rational prospect of advancing their intellectual, 
moral, or religious character. To emancipate them now 
vas thought by many, and, le believed, from much ob- 
servation, accurately thought, to doom them to penury 
and want, to a life of degraded vice and infamy, and very 
often to an ignominious death as malefactors. 

He regretted to hear from the honorable Senator, {Mr. 
Harsr,} that obstacles would always be presented, and 
resistance made to any effort for removing from the coun- 
try the free people of color. He had reflected much upon 
this important subject, and believed that means might 
he devised for their removal, in perfect accordance with 
the interests and feelings of the South, and in accordance 


with the provisions of the constitution, as it exists, or as it| 
may readily be modified. The evil was one of whicl all | 
complained; the means of relief from it should originate, | 


he thought, with the slaveholding portion of the Union, 
who best understood the general subject; and whatever 
system they should introduce, he was quite persuaded 
other parts of the Union would yield « willing support 


jin the principle. He would only now repeat, that when- 
j}ever the General Government should assert the power to 
levy and appropriate money, or to apply the public lands 
towards the objects of the Colonization Society, it would 
jinevitably lead to the consequences which he had depre- 
cated—-for it would rest on an assumption of power not to 
be found in the constitution; and when the rights of the 
{Southern States should come to be held by no better te- 
inure than the discretion of Congress, he should consider 
their value as gone forever. His only object, at this 
|time, however, was to enter his protest, as he had often 
|done before, against any such exercise, by Congress, of 
| what he must consider as unconstitutional power. 

The memorial was then laid on the table. 

The Senate then proceeded, on the motion of Mr 
SMITH, to the consideration of the bill from the House 
of Representatives for the support of Government. Seve- 
ral amendments to the same, reported by the Committee 
on Finance, were read and agreed to; but before the bill 
was gone through, on motion of Mr. WEBSTER, it was 
laid on the table; and the remaining amendments (those 
\connected with the diplomatic intercourse) ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. SILSBEE, from the Committee on Finance, report- 
ied the bill, yesterday recommitted, for the relief of cer- 
itain importers of merchandise, without notice of the act 
of Congress passed 19th May, 1828. 

The Senate then adjourned. 





Tuvaspay, Manca 29. 
REFUNDING OF DUTIES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the amendment re- 
ported from the Committee on Finance to the bill yeeter. 
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day recommitted, to exempt from duties goods oo ted|a view toa a revenue for distribution, having such 
without notice of the tariff act of 1828. | regard as they may deem expedient to such an ultimate 

The following was the amendment, being a substitute | equalization of duties as will render them efficient for the 
for the bill which had been referred: | purposes of their imposition. 

Be it enacted, &?c. That, in.all cases in which foreign} 3d. Mr. Harne’s motion to.amend the said resolution, 
merchandise was imported into the United States after | by substituting for it that the existing duties be so reduced 
the thirtieth day of Jane and on or before the first day ithat the amount of the public revenue shall be sufficient 
of September, eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, an! to de ‘fray the expenses of the Government, according to 
shall have e id duties to the United States according to| their present scale, after the payment of the public debt; 
the rates established by the act of the nineteenth day of|and that, allowing a reasonable time for the gradual re- 
May, eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, entitled * An! duction of the present high duties on the articles comin ng 
act in alteration of the several acts imposing duties on|into competition with similar articles made or prod ic 
imports,” the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he here-| lin the United States, the duties be ultimately equalized, 
by is, authorized and directed to refund, out of any mo- |S0 that the duti aan no article shall, as compared with the 
neys in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, so muc! l}value of that article, vary materially from the genera! 
of said duties as was first created or imposed by said act laverage. 
as additional to the duties before that time, and retain so| 4th. The resolutions introduced by Mr. PornpexTen or 
much only as said merchandise was liable to previous to|the 22d December, as follows: 
the passage of that act: Provided, ‘That the said duties} Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be instructed 


have not been returned in debentures on the exportation |to inquire into the expediency of fixing a rate of duties 


of suid merchandise. jon foreign imports, not to exceed, on any article imported 


Mr. TAZEWELL moved to amend the substitute, by | nto the United State s, more than twenty per cent. ad va 
inserting the Ist of October in lieu of the 1st of Septem- \lorem, and not to reduce the duty on any article so im- 
ber; and, after some discussion on the part of Messrs. |ported, below ten per cent. ad valorem; ‘and to arrange 
TAZEWELL, SILSBE Byer gon SMITH, FOOT, 


such duties, having regard to all the great interests of tli 
JOHNSTON, TYLER, HAYNE, FORSYTH, and WEB-|country, so as to produce a nett revenue of not less than 


STER, the amendment of Mr. Tt: AZEWELL Was negatived— | fifteen millions of dollars annually. 


| . . . . ; 
yeas 14; and the substitute was agreed to, and orderedto} Resolved, That the said committee be further instructed 
Ito inquire into the expediency of giving effect and ope 


be engrossed for a third reading. 
PUBLIC LANDS. jration to the said system of duties on the S0th day of June 


On motion of Mr. KING, the amendments to the bill} a : 
: 5th. The amendment offered by Mr. Brinn, and mod 
supplementary to the several laws to dispose of public! : ? ee 
é , fied by Mr. Roninson, directing the committee to inquire 
lands, made by the House of Representatives, were read |. : F : : ; 
, : . into the expediency of reducing the price of the public 
and considered. The first was concurred in; but the} rs : ies 
llands, and of transferring them to the States in which 
question being to concur in the second, allowing entries ones ; : 
they lie, on equitable terins, made the following report 
of forty acre lots, &c., Mr. EWING spoke in 0} ppasition | 
it |accompanied by a bill to repeal, in part, the duties on im 
thereto. pe 
; . ‘ s. 
Mr. MOORE made some observations in favor of the! 
principle of the amendment, but, to give opportunity for 
information, moved to lay the bill on the table, and that} 
the amendment be printed. 
Mr. BUCKNER desiring to say a few words in favor] 
of the policy of the amendment, the motion to lay on the | 
table was withdrawn. Mr. B. having concluded, the mo-| 
tion of Mr. MOORE was renewed, and determined in the} wines and silks, and that they ought to be reduc 
affirmative, by yeas and nays—-24 to 16. ! toge ther with instructions under which tl ey cx 
Mr. FOOT moved to proceed to the consideration of | it ‘their duty to inquire— 
the bill supplementary to the act for the relief of certain| in the Gret vk sn thes ts aimeeiah dacednolie 
2 , g , > "( ~ ¢ 20 1s 
soldiers and officers of the revolution; but the motion we lth aA tie a? ee il ; a ane sh Pray of , 
i a m » reso on; 
negatived—yeas 14, nays 2). 1 7" arene a oo re fe .. a : a o~ b 7 
n E 0 ACE 1OW fs ' ymay de a tone 
On motion of Mr. WHITE, the Senate proceeded to the | * re n 7 s Sn ’ lo “g al a ; 7 A 
>t > 50 as ) OTINg « WI ne al un ; UDA 
consideration of executive business; and, after some time, | TCUCS™s 59 48 fo bring we ret 
: 4 irevenue to a sum sufficient to defray the ordinary ex; 
Adjourned. 7 ; ) ; 
: jditures of the Government-after the payment of 
j} national debt, having regard **to such an ultimate eq 
Frrpay, Marca 30 pHato al de > ’ g g to Cc , uit va q 
E c 3 zation of duties as will render them efficient fur t 
THE TARIFF. poses of their imposition,” which purposes the com 
Mr. DICKERSON, from the Committee on Manufac-| consider to be, the raising a sufficient revenue for al 
tures, to which had been referred, on the 22d instant, | exigencies of the Government, and the giving an ad 
the following subjects: protection to those manufactures which it was int 
ist. The resolution submitted by Mr. Cray, proposing) incidentally, to promote by the imposition of those dut 
to repeal the duties on all articles of importation not com-| In the third place, to inquire into the expediency 
ing into competition with similar articles manufactured in| reducing the duties upon all articles imported 
the United States, except wines and silks, and to reduce) foreign countries, that the amount of public revenue! 
the duty on these articles be sufficient to defray the expenses of the Govern" 
21. Mr. Witxixs moved toamend the first resolution, | after the payment of the publ.c debt; and 


by striking out all after the word ** forthwith,” and insert-|a reasonable time for the gradual reduction of th« 
ing the following words: 


sent duties upon protected articles, that ‘the dut 
So far reduced, or altogether abolished, as to bring ultimately equalized, so that the duty on no art 
down the amount of the public revenue to a sum sufficient| as compared with the value of that article, vary mat 
to defray the ordinary expenditures of the Government! from the general average;” 
after the payment of the national debt, as proposed in the In the fourth place, to inquire into the expediency 
late report of the Secretary of the Treasury, and without] fixing a rate of duties on foreign imports, not to ex 


The Committee on Manufactures beg leave to report, 
part, upon the following resolution referred to them 
**That the existing duties upon articles imported from 
foreign countries, and not coming into competitio 
with similar articles made or produced in the United 
States, ought to be forthwith abolished, except 


: after allow 
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on any article imported into the United States, more chan 
twenty per cent. ad valorem, and not to reduce the duty 
on any article so imported, below ten per cent. ad valo- 
rem; and to arrange such duties, having regard to all the 
great int¢rests of the country, so as to produce a nett 
revenue of not less than fifteen millions of dollars annu- 
ally;”? and, 

in the fifth place, to inquire into “the expediency of 
reducing the price of the public lands, and transferring 
them to the States on reasonable terms.” 

This last subject is one of great importance, requiring 
an early consideration, but upon which the committee 
cannot decide, without the information on the public 
lands which has been called for by a resvlution of the 
Senate. 

The fourth subject of inquiry is one of extreme diffi- 
culty. To adjust the revenue with a maximum and mini- 
mum of duties ranging from twenty to ten per cent., and 
which must yield a revenue of fifteen millions of dollars 
annually, may be found to be impracticab!e, even if every 
principle of protecting our agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures, should be abandoned. But when the com- 
mittee, under these restrictions and limitations, are 
instructed to make such adjustment, ** having regard to 
all the great interests of the country,” they perceive that! 
the task is much be yond their strength, and muste xpress an 

opinion that it would be inexpedient to attempt such an| 
adjustment of our revenue. 

The third subject of inquiry is confined to the expe- 
diency of abandoning the policy heretofore pursued, of 
affording i incidental protect on to our commerce, agri- 
culture, and manufactures, by the imposition of higher or 
lower duties, as cit ‘cumstances might require, and of g rra-| 
dually withdrawing that protection by so equalizing “the 
duties that the duty on no article shall vary materially 
from the general average. 

Upon this depends the whole protective system, which 
cannot be sustained under this proposed average of 
duties. Such an average has never yet been introduced 
into the fiscal code of any commercial or me nufacturing 
nation. It would, if adopted as a principle of our re- 
venue laws, interfere with the power of promoting, un- 
der low duties, the importation of articles necessary for 
promoting the industry of the country, and of discouraging 
the importation of luxuries by ee ng high duties. It! 
would interfere with the power of counteracting the re- 
gulations of foreign nations injurious to our commerce, 
agriculture, or manufactures; and, as a measure of re- 
venue alone, it presents no advantages over the present 
system. The committee are of opinion that it would be 
inexpedient to adopt this p rinciple of a general average of | 
duties as the basis of our revenue laws. 

As to the second subject of inquiry, the committee are | 
of « opinion that the duties now imposed upon 
may be so reduced or abolished, that the revenue will 
not be more than adequate to the exigencies of the Go-| 
vernment after the extinction of the public debt; thata 
large part of this reduction may take place by the total 
abol.tion of duties upon many articles, and the partial 
repeal of the duties upon many others, not produced or 
manufactured in this country, or which do not require the 
protection of our laws; and a part, by reducing the duties 
upon protected articles, by such mod.fications and ar- 
rangements as will secure to them a support equivalent to| 
that which our laws now afford them. But they are of 
Opinion that no ultimate equalization of di ties can be 
adopted, without the most serious injury to the country, 
Which shall leave our manufactures 
protection. 

To correct such parts of our laws as impose unnece 
sary burdens, and to reduce or modify the duties in cases 
Where it may be done wi on injury to our manufactures, 
isa subject of inquiry which will occupy the most serious 


| 
i 
j 
| 
| 


toa ports 
{ 


without an adequate 
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attention of the committee. But a bill so reducing and 
modifying duties, if not subject to objections on con- 
stitutional grounds, as a bill for raising revenue, which 
can only originate in the House of Representatives, will 
require much investigation, which the committee will be- 
stow upon it with all the diligence which their other indis- 
pensable duties will permit. 

As to the first subject of inquiry, above stated, it is 
one more simple in its character, and less embarrassed with 
difficulties, than the others, and one which has already 
received a thorough investigation in the Senate. 

The line of distinction between articles which are pro- 
duced and manufactured in this country, and those which 
are not, is easily drawn; and there is no difficulty in dis- 
criminating the articles which have received the fu stering 
care of the Government, from those which have not. 

The committee have selects d certain articles of import, 
not coming into competition with similar arti icles produeed 
or manufactured in this country, contained in the bill 
herewith reported, upon which they recommen d an en- 
tire abolition of the duties, unless imported in foreign 


 comaitie or, as it respects a part of them, from places not 


beyond the Cape of Good } Hope. 

The reduction of the revenue, by the repeal of the du- 
ties upon these articles, sithough many of themare of but 
ili ttle imt portance, W ill pr robat bly ,in the aggregate, amount 
to $5,660,000, which, added to the reductions of duties 
upon articles not contained in this bill, and which may be 
made without injury to our manufactures, agriculture, or 
commerce, will, it is confidently believed, reduce our re- 
venue to fifteen millions of dollars. 

The reductions proposed fall chiefly upon articles - 
general consum ption, as teas, coffee, drugs, and other 
which are now considered as necessaries of life. A small 
portion of them fall upon articles of luxury, which may 
be struck from the bill, should it be thought advisable, 
without diminishing, to any considerable ¢ xtent, the total 
amount of reduction as above stated. 

The foll wing statement will show the estimates of re- 
ductions of duties under this bill. These estimates are 
made fiom the best information in possessi ion of this com- 
mittee, and from an examination of importations for the 
last four or fi 








ve years 
| On teas of all kinds, - ° $2,060,000 
coffee, . : . : . - 2,390,000 
spices of all kinds, - . 150,000 
fruits of ll k ds, - 200,000 
indigo, : 100,000 
lye stuffs, medicines, drugs, 
pong lia rubber, horns and tips, - 500, ¢ 
parts of watches, tin in plate sor sheets, 
bolting cloths, corks, bristles, brass in 
plates and sheets, - 130,000 
crude saltpetre, b me oe r, linseed, rape- 
seed, and hempseed oil, and flax, 92,000 
cutlasses, dirks, ‘and sa een, “eneiehgts and 
wings of gold and silver, macaroni, 
millstones, sextants and quadrants, spy 
glasses, telescopes, paintings and draw 
ings, respecting which th committee 
have no returns or p% apers by which to 
regulate their estimate, but which they 
believe may be safely estimated at, : 35,000 
other articles in the bill, but not here enu 
merated, . : - : . . 3,000 
$5,660,000 


The report and bill h wing beenr id 


read, 


Mr. FORSYTH observed that the committee, it ap- 


t 


peared to him, had misunderstood the sentiments of the 


Senate, 
22d instai 


in referring the several subjects to them on the 
, from the partial report “thes had made So 
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far as he had understood the sentiments of the Senate 
on that occasion, they looked to see the whole subject in 
all its relations presented to their view before they should 
be called to act on it again. He, for one, was not disposed 
to take up the subject again until the whole was laid before 
them; and in order more distinctly to ascertain the sense 
of the Senate with regard to the reference that had been 
made to the Committee on Manufactures, he would move 
to recommit the bill, with an understanding that it should 
remain with the committee until they were prepared to 
reporton all the propositions that had been referred to them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT remarked that a motion to re- 
commit would not be in order until the bill had received 
a second reading. 

Mr. MILLER then moved that the bill be read a second 
time by its tille; and this motion having been agreed to by 
unanimous consent, the bill received its second reading; and 

Mr. FORSYTH renewed his motion to recommit it to 
the same committee. 

Mr. DICKERSON thought it strange that any Senator 
should have expected a report, at this time, from the com- 
mittee, embracing the whole subject of the tariff. When 
the discussion upon the reference took place, it was said 
that the committee would report, as soon as possible, a 
bill embracing the subjects included in the resolution; and 
when he [Mr. D.] wasappealed to, and asked ifthat would 
not be the case, he answered distinctly that, as one of the 
committee, he should be in favor of such a re port, as soon 
as it could conveniently be made; that he was in favor of 
embracing the articles upon which it would be expedient 
to repeal the duties totally, in one bill, and those on which 
it would be expedient to repeal the duties in part, in ano- 
ther; that the committee would proceed diligently to in- 
vestigate the subject of reducing and modifying duties, 
but that it was one of difficulty, requiring time; that we 
expected information upon the subject from the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, as soon ashe could obtain it from 
agents in different parts, appointed by him for making the 


necessary inquiries, when the committee would be pre-| 
pared to make a further report on this subject, applicable 


to such a bill as we may receive from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, where such bills generally originate, or to one 
which may be reported to the Senate. But as to articles 
upon which there may bea total repeal of duties, there is 
less need of information: the subject has already been dis- 
cussed for a month, without coming to any result. It is 


time to act more decisively upon a billthan we have done, | 


e i 
or could do, upon a general proposition. The session is 


two-thirds gone, and nothing done. It was deemed pro- 
per to report this bill as soon as possible, that it may be 
published for the information of the public, from whom 
we are undoubtedly to receive instructions as to the pro- 
priety or impropriety of retaining many of the items in the 
bill. He had no doubt but that it would be found expe- 
dient to strike out several articles, and insert others. 
From what he had heard within a few minutes, he was of 
opinion that the duty upon linseed oil should not be re- 
duced. The information we shall receive in a few days 
after this bill shall be published, will enable the Senate to 
make the proper amendments. It was said, upon the re- 
ference, that a bill in accordance with the resolution would 
be preferable to the resolution, as the latter would give 
us something in a tangible shape—something upon which 
we could come to a final result. 


The committee supposed themselves to be in the line of | 


their duty by reporting, in part, the bill now presented, 
which is not necessary, connected with the other subjects 
referred to them. , 

Mr. FORSYTH, in reply, said he did not wish at that 
time to argue the question he had presented to the conside- 
ration of the Senate. Allhe wanted was to ascertain the 
sense of the Senate in reference to the partial report just 


received from the committee; and whether that report was 
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in conformity with their instructions. He had one remark, 
however, to make in answer to the gentleman from New 
Jersey. The answer given by that gentleman as chairman 
of the committee, was, after the refusal of the Senate, to 
strike out the principal part of the resolution of the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, for the purpose of inserting a substi- 
tute, and before the reference of the four other proposi- 
tions had been made. 

Mr. HAYNE said it was impossible not to see that this 
bill amounted to neither more nor less than a proposition 
that the tariff should be so arranged as to take off the du- 
ties entirely from ‘the articles which do not come into 
competition with those manufactured in the United States,” 
and to leave the duties on all other articles untouched. [ft 
was, in fact, the resolution of the gentleman from Kentuc- 
ky, [i4:. Ciay,] thrown into the form of a bill, with this 
exception, that whereas the resolution proposed the reduc: 
tion of duties to the amount of $7,000,000, this bill goes 
only to the extent of $5,660,000, in which respect it was 
worse than the resolution itself. This difference had arisen 
from the rejection from the list of articles to come in duty 
free, of wines, laces, silks, velvets, and perfumery, which 
the chairman of the committee [Mr. Dickerson] candidly 
confesses were stricken out to avoid the clamor which 
woukl have attended a proposition to exempt from taxa- 
tion these articles of luxury—consumed only by the weal 
thy—-while_cottons, woollens, iron, and other necessaries 

| of life, consumed by the mass of the people, were to con 
tinue subject to the enormous duties now imposed upon 
them. But the gentleman says, if we will move toexempt 
| these articles of luxury, the committee will have no objec 
tion to putthem into the bill. Sir, we shall make no such 
| motion; since nothing could be more inconsistent with all 
| our notions of a wise and liberal policy, or more abhorrent 
| to our sense of common justice, than so to adjust the taxes, 
as to exempt luxuries--consumed only by the rich--from 
| taxation, and to throw the whole of the burden upon the 
necessaries of life, indispensable to the poor. 

It is the plain design of this bill, Mr. President, to re- 
strict the action of Congress, during the present session, 
jto an abolition of the duties on the unprotected articles. it 
|is as clear as the stn at noonday—he that runs may read— 

the true object of this proposition. The unprotected and 
protected articles are to be kept separate; and the former 
to be first acted on, in order to preserve the protective 
system unimpaired; and if we can only be persuaded to 
pass this bill, we shali hear no more of any further reduc 
{tion during the present session. Sir, is it possible for 
any one to misunderstand the object in view? Why sepa 
irate the protected from the unprotected articles, if it is 
ireally intended to actupon both? What are the pretexts 
jurged as an excuse for pursuing this course? Why, the 
chairman of the committee tells us that they are not pre- 
pared, at present, to say what reductions, if any, can be 
made on the protected articles; and he fears that the de 
lay which may arise in obtaining the necessary informa- 
tion, might prevent any reduction from being made even 
lin the unprotected articles, should the committee wait 
until this information can be had. Now, if this delay isto 
prevent the reduction of duties on the unprotected arti- 
cles, must it not also prevent the reduction on the protect- 
‘ed articles? The object of the committee, then, most 
manifestly is, to secure a reduction on the former, and to 
jleave the latter to all the vicissitudes of time and chance 

But it seems the committee have made up their minds 
on one branch of the subject, and so far are ready to act 

Yes, sir, and if we consent to such action, I appre hend 
they will not be found ready to act upon the other branch 
of the subject during the present session. Sir, I protest 
against this separation of two branches of the same sud 
ject, so intimately connected. We must take up the whole 
subject at the same time, or we shall never be able to make 
a satisfactory adjustment of the tariff 
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But the Senator from New Jersey has another reason | braced in this bill, every class in the community, and every 
for acting es on the protected and unprotected ar-| section of the country, pay their fair proportion of the tax; 
ticles. He doubts the constitutional power of the Senate | while, on the protected articles, the tax imposed upon the 
to originate a bill reducing duties, while he has no doubt| agricultural States operates as a bounty to the manufac- 
whatever of their right to originate a bill repealing duties; | turing States; and, by way of compromise and concession, 
he thinks, therefore, the Senate may act so far as the un-|it is gravely proposed to relieve entirely from taxation 
protected articles are concerned, but that they cannot act|every article on which the tax operates equally upon their 
in relation to the protected articles. What becomes then| «different interests, and to transfer the whole burden of 
of the promise held out tous, that, as soon as information| supporting the Government upon those articles, the duties 
is obtained, the committee will present usa bill to reduce| upon which operate as a tax upon one section, and a boun- 
the duties on the protected articles’? Does the gentleman|ty upon the other. 
mean to report us an unconstitutional bill, on which, of} What a solemn farce, Mr. President, are gentlemen at- 
course, we are not to be suffered to act? Sir, the stehhteungtio to play off in the face of an intelligent people. 
bition in the constitution against the originating of billsfor|For ten years have the entire South been petitioning, 
raising revenue in the Senate, either applies to this propo-| remonstrating, and protesting against the injustice and ine- 
sition to repeal the duties on the unprotected articles, or it} quality ofa system, which, for the benefit of the manu- 
can have no application to the proposition for reducing | facturers, imposes a tax to nearly equal fifty percent. on 
duties on the protected articles. The gentleman’s consti-| every foreign article which they receive in exchange for 
tutional scruples are most convenient ones; they oppose |their productions. ‘They show you, that, forthe purpose of 
no law to taking off duties which affect the manufactures, | giving bounties to the manufacturers of sugar and salt, of 
but come into his aid when duties are to be taken off|iron, and cottons, and woollens, &c. they are taxed tonear 
which operate as bounties to their industry. If there be | one-half of the value of all the necessaries and convenien- 
any force in this objection, it would only prove the pro- icies of life which enter into their own conumption, or for 
priety of the Senate’s not acting at all on this subject un-| which they exchange their cotton, rice, and tobacco, and 
til we receive a bill from the other House; for surely if we|they call upon vou, with one voice, now that the public 
can only act partially and unjustly, we had better not act |debt is about to be paid off, to relieve them from this most 
atall. But, sir, what are we to think of these objections | unjust, unequal, and oppressive system. And what re- 
urged by the chairman of the committee, against our un-jdress is it now proposed to give them? Look atthis bill, 
dertaking to act on the protected articles, because onjand read the answer. Yes, sir, the Southern people are 
them the duties are only to be reduced, and not entirely lhere told that if they will only consent to continue to pay 
abolished, when, in the very bill which he has here report- their duties for the benefit of the Northern manufacturers, 
ed, he has introduced several of the protected articles, |they shall be permitted to import ‘alum, and figs, and 
and has actually proposedto reduce and not to abolish the | dates, and nutmegs, capers and corks, frankincense and 
dutiesuponthem. Here, sir, isa provision that teas, when | gamboge, bristles, and horns, and tips,” and a hundred 
imported from any places not beyond the Cape of Good | other similar articles, duty free. I trust, sir, that this bill 
Hope, shall pay a duty of ten cents per pound—and all the | will be recommitted. 


articles inserted inthe bill, when not imported “in ves-| Mr. DICKERSON said, there is no justice in the charge 
sels of the United States,” are to be subjected to duties— 


ithat the committee have deceived the Senate, or have mis- 
so that the whole bill, in point of fact, merely provides for| led a single member of it. They were explicit in ex- 
the reduction or abolition of duties in certain cases. Be-| pressing their opinions when the reference was made. 
sides, look at the protected articles inserted in this bill. | There is a good reason for separat ug the articles which 
Here are ‘‘ feathers, ox horns, millstones, indigo,’’ and a/are to be considered as protected, from those which are 
number of other articles, which come directly into **com-|not. If the whole were reported in one bill, still they 
petition with similar articles made or produced in the! would be in separate sections. By combining them, we 
United States.” How comes it that the duties on these | may produce discussions which will only end with the ses- 
are to be taken off? Is it not that they are articles, the sion: by separating them, we may act upon both. But 
duties on which fall heavily upon the manufacturers; and, |this attempt to separate these classes of articles does not 
therefore, the taxes must be taken off? Let the chair-|originate with the Committee on Manufactures. Here is 
man of the committee point out, if he can, why indigo may |a report, of last session. from the Committee on Finance, 
be introduced into tiis bill, but iron may not. Indigo is a| repealing the duties upon nearly all the articles contained 

in the bill now reported, and many others, with a reduc- 


production of South Carolina—iron of New Jersey. Thus, 
sir, do all the reasons urged by the chairman, for the) tion of duties upon many articles, but not upon the wool- 
lens, cottons, glass, iron, or sugar. The Committee on 


course pursued by the committee, vanish into air. 

But the proposed plan of acting separately, on the pro-| Finance have, therefore, lent the weight of their authority 
tected and unprotected articles, is not more objectionable | in drawing this line of distinction. In the bill of the Com. 
than the mode of action proposed in this bill. The duties! mittee on Finance will be found many articles of luxury, 
onthe former articles are to remain substantially as they as cashmere shawls and laces, pearl and mother of pearl, 
are, while the duties on the latter are to be totally repeal-| made free of duty, wh'ch are omitted in the bill of the Com. 
ed. And this, we are told, is merely a just discrimination | mittee on Manufactures; but these m ay be added, should it 
between these two classes of articles: and who is there, it) be deemed expedient. It is said that the duty upon indigo 
is asked, that denies to Congress the right to discriminate? | and crude saltpetre should not be repealed. Indigo may be 
Yes, sir, the discrimination proposed is, to relieve one class| struck from the bill, and cashmere shawls and laces intre- 
entirely from taxation, and to levy the whole amount upon | duced; crude saltpetre may be struck, and pearl and mother 
the other; and gentlemen express no little astonishment | of pearl introduced. 
that we do not receive this as a great concession, and ea-| gentlemen frm the South to say whether it should be sub- 
gerly embrace so just and liberal a compromise. The |ject to the present duty or not. If either of the Senators 
point in dispute is, the policy, justice, and constitutionality | from South Carolina would move to strike it from the bill, 
of the protecting system. Against the duties imposed for | 
protection, the South most earnestly protests, while not a itle- 
voice has ever been raised against the duties imposed |men from the South, that no attempt to raise indigo would 
merely for revenue; and it is gravely proposed to settle |be made. It was also understood, from the region in 
the controversy, by repealing all the revenue duties, leav-| which crude saltpetre was produced, that there was no wish 
ing the protecting duuesuntouched. On the articles em- |there that the duty on this article should be continued. 





As to the indigo, it rested with the 


he believed every member of the committce would vote 
jin favor of the motion. It was understood from gentle 
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If, in these, the committee have been misinformed, the 
corrective is easily applied. 

The doubt expressed i in the report, of the power of the} 
Senate to originate a bill for regulating the tariff, was not 
the reason offered for not reporting on a great variety of| 
subjects on which it may be found expedient to reduce | 
and modify the duties; but the difficulty of the task, the 
time required to perform it, the propriety of waiting for 
the information upon the subject which the Secre tary of 
the Treasury is now collecting. Besides, it was expected | 
that we should have a bill from the House of Representa-| 
tives containing general modifications of the tariff. 

Mr. MILLER said he felt it his duty, as a member of} 
the Committee on Manufactures, to say, he had been op- 
posed, in the committee, to the report of the bill which 
itis moved to refer back to the same committee. He 
would vote for the recommitment, because he thought it} 
was thesense ofthe Senate that the various subjects referred 
to the committee, together with the resolutions of the Se- | 
nator from Kentucky, required to be considered in con-| 
nexion with each other; the “y were intended to embrace 
the entire subject of our protective and fiscal policy. 
There could be no reason to refer the public lands to the 
Committee on Manufactures, except its connexion with| 
the reduction of duties to the proper standard. He had | 
contended, in the committee, that, as the Senate had for 
along time this subject under consideration, and a pro- 
tracted debate had taken place on the resolutions of the | 
Senator from Kentucky, instructing the Committee on Fi- 
nance to report specifically what the present bill contains; 
and as the Senate had, at the very moment, a question 
which was about to be taken on this specific propos.tion, 
referred the whole subject to the Tr tee on Manufac- 
tures, that it was a virtual and implied instruction to that 
committee to consider and re port ton the whole subject, 
so that the whole might be before the Seiaain at one time, 
in one report. In this he was overruled by a majority of 
the committee. He still thought that the maj ae of the 


Senate had expected, when this matter was referred, that|s 


the committee would report on the entire subject. He 
was, himself, in favor of the reference to a select commit- 
tee, one not organized to sustain a particular interest, 
which was the character of the Committee on Manufac- 
tures. As this involved conilicting iterests, and compre- 
hended the most important and delicate ques tions, he | 
thought a committee to whom it should be referred, ought 
to be constituted on a different - isis from the manufac- 
turing committee. He considered this a packed com- 
mittee. No one could doubt, from the component] 
materials thereof, what would be its report. It was 
instituted to sustain the manufacturing interests, and he} 
argued it was an improper committee to have other inte- 
rests referred to it. But, as the entire system of policy 
comprising protection and finafce had been referred, he 
regarded this as an implied instruction to the committee 
to report upon the whole in connexion; and he considered 
that the committee, in returning this partial bill, carrying | 
into effect the object of the original instructions of the Se-| 
nator from Kentucky, contrary, as he thought, to the in- 
tent of the majority in this reference, ought not to be 
sustained. It was putting the will of the higher and great- 
er authority at defiance; it was in contempt of the will of 
the majority of the Senate; and it was for them to reform 
the error, unless it was meant now to sustain the princi- 
ple contained in the original resolutions of the Senator 
from Kentucky. He certainly did not understand that 
this was the object or design of the Senate. The various 
views taken by the different Senators who took part in 
the debate on the question of reference, clearly proved 
that the isolated prepeuson of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky did not accord with their views. 
Mr. SMITH commented on the scruples of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Manufactures, as to the consti- 


i 
} 
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|subjects referred to them. 
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|tutional right of the Senate to originate a bill for the re- 


| duction of duties. It was a new thing to him that the Se- 
nate had not the right to institute such a bill. He was not 
altogether sure that the Senate had not the power to insti- 
tute a bill to make revenue. But with regard to the scru- 
ples of the gentleman who had found no difficulty in re- 


| porting a bill to repeal duties, he could see no ditterence 
jas regarded the principle involved between a bill to re- 


;peal and a bill to reduce duties. Mr. S. did not think 
the committee had complied with the instructions of the 
Senate, by making only a partial report on the several 
When the subject was last 
under discussion, and inquiries were made as to the effect 


| of the reference, he had contended that the committee 
| would be bound to report according to the terms of the 
| resolution of the Senator from Kentucky; and to obviate 


that difficulty, which he fully believed was understood on 


jall hands, one proposition after another was made and 


adopted, in order that the committee might have all the 
various interests of different sections of the country before 
them, and not be trammelled by the single proposition of 


ithe Senator from Kentucky, which it seemed alone they 


had acted on. He was entirely in favor of a recomm.t- 
me nt of the bill, andstrenuously opposed to acting on the 
single subject it presented—a reduction of oe Let 
that bill but pass, and my word for it, said Mr. S., you will 


| never be able to get anoiher one for ‘the saan of du- 


ties on the protected articles of importation. Mr. S. 
recounted many articles of importat ion consumed by 
the poorer classes, not to be found in the bill, though not 
manufactured, or only partially sc, in the United States— 
bombasins, stuff goods, baizes; and he supposed the com- 
mittee did not propose a r¢ peal of the duties on them, for 
fear it would interfere with some articles of American ma- 
nufacture that might answer asa substitute for them. The 
resolution of the Senator from Kentucky proposed a re- 
duction of the duties on wines and silks; and he had pro- 
posed to the committee a repeal of the duties on wines and 
iks brought from beyond the Cape of Good Hope. He 
saw nothing of these in the bill; and this was, perhaps, 
because the committee was waiting for the bill from tie 
other House, (for we are bound, said he, by the French 
treaty, to reduce the duty on their wines and silks,) or 
they were restrained by the constitutional scruples of their 
chairman. After taking a financial view of the eflects in- 
itended by the bill, the small reduction it would make 
the revenue, compared with the amount of reduction t 
ought to follow the payment of the national debt; and t 
partial relief that would be afforded by a repeal of the 
ties on articles the greater part of whi _ were not of ne- 


gi 
cessary and general consumption, Mr. S. cancluded by 


|saying that he never, in the whole course of his par! 


enna career, Knew a committee to step out of the li 
of their duty, and report so a ial a bill, after havi 
been so fully instructed. What, he asked, was tlie 
ducement of the Senators from “sh new States to vot 
the reference, but the proposition to consider and report 
on the subject of the public lands? The bill leaves us, 
said Mr. S., exactly where we were before the refer- 
ence was made; or, indeed, we might as well, he said, 
have passed the resolution of the Senator from Rentuc ckys 
in the first instance, without the subsequent ainendments, 
and received from the Committee on Finance a bill similar 
to the one before us. ‘The chairman of the Committe 
Manufact ures had nearly gained one object that he had 
been trying for years to accomplish. The bill exactly an- 
swered his purpose; if passed, it would leave a surplus of 
ten millions in the treasury, to be divided among the States 
according to the plan proposed, and so zealously advocat 
ed by the gentleman some years ago. 

Mr. CLAY considered the question before the Senate 
as one of vitalimportance. It was nothing more nor less 


{than whether we snall abandon the policy so long pur- 
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sued, and which had produced such unexampled prospe- 
rity throughout the country. The question before the 
Senate involved the fate of “the protecting system. Itwas 
not a question to be carried by storm, by arraigning the} 
committee which had reported ‘this bi ill as a packed com- 
mittee, instituted to protect a particular interest. So far 
as he was concerned, he repelled the charge with indig- 
nation, and asserted that the committee had acted in strict 
conformity with its instructions. 
duty of the committee? The 





Senate had referred to them 
a variety of subjects, and left them to consider how, when, 
and what number of bills they should report. 
lar instruct ions, 
given; the committee were left to act according to their 
own sense of propriety and understanding of the several 
propositions given them in charge. It was not for him to 
inquire what had been the sense of individual members of 
the Senate in voting for the reference; it was enough for 
him to take the order of the Senate, and act on it, either 
in whole or part, as his best judgment dictated. This 
the committee aa done; they had reported as far as cir- 
cumstances permitted them at that time; anc 1 he contend- 
ed that neither sen simplicity, or propri 
been consulted by a contrary course. Mr. 





C. urged many 


reasons why the committee should not have made >a more | 


xtended report at that time. Why was it that many gen- 
tlemen had forborne to speak while the resolution he had 
submitted was under discussion’? It was a mere abstract 
proposition, said they, the discussion of which can tend to 
no valuable result. Give us, they said, a bill; something tan- 
gible—something that we can applaud or condemn, amend 


or reject, and then a discussion will be proper. 


The com- 
mittee then, he said, had performed their duty by present- 
ing a subject that could be touched. If gentlemen had 
objections, let them make those objections known. If 
the bill did not contain all - y wanted, it was open for 
amendment; and if, finally, after full discuss on, it did not 
meet with the approbation of the Senate, a majority would | 
o decide it. With regard to app ity of proceeding, 
was it not more in conformity with that object to present, | 
in the first instance, in one bill, those articles which it was} 
not the policy of the country to protect by discriminating 
ties, than to con 1d in the same bill all, both pro- 





tected and unprotected, tog r Wi rith the important sub- 
ject of the public lands? ose the committee had 
comprehended the whole paragraph, would the 

ction of the Senate be thereby accelerated? Or would 


not, on the a hand, time and convenience both be 
consulted by discussing and acting on the subject first pre- 
ented, w hile — committee were collecting information 


ind preparing m: There was, 











| aterials for further reports? 
one question gentle men cone not get over, and that was 
hether t system of protection should be abandoned, 
the y that had op exute d so beneficially should be 
rseveredin. Thatis a question you must dec come 


en it will; whether it be seaanth d in one or manv bill 
But this bill was said to be intended for the pecul ar 
nefit of the maiufacturers. How? What were the! 
trticies Of importation on which it propos¢ d torepeal the 
es’ Tea, coffee. [Mr. C. mentioned several other 
rticles.} Do the manufacturers alone, said he, of all the! 
ople of the United States, drink tea and coffee? Were! 
here not greater quantities of those 
consumed at the South than 
sal ly say there were 








nece ssary articles 

t the North? He could 
The bill proposed to repeal the 
es on articles of general consumption; and it was not 
He mManulacturer, 





as such, alone, but the consumer, that 





wi ld be relieved. With respect to the observations 
of the gentleman from South Carolina, relative to the re- 
peal of the duty on indigo, he could answer, that the com- 
ittee had inquired, and were satish ied that the article was 


not now produced in the United States. 
ceeded to enlar 


Mr. C. pro-| 
ge onthe reasons which influenced the 


Vou. Vill.—42 


What, he asked, was the | 


No particu: | 
with regard to these particulars, had been | 


|duties ought to be ret 


ety would have} ff 


jto say th 
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committee in delaying their reports on the other subject 
committed to their charge. Weeks, perhaps mon aes 
said he, must elapse before the committee could obtain 
from the Secretary of the Treasury the information they 
had called for, to enable them to estimate the value and 
| qué antity of the articles Of import coming in com petition 
|with similar articles produc« dor manufactured in the 
United States, to determine whether the manufacturers 
were, as had been alleged, making moderate profits; and 
whether any, and what, manufacturers were so firmly es- 
tublished as to permit of a reduction of the amount cf 
protection. In every view of the case, then, Mr. C. 
deemed it the wisest course to act first on the bill pre- 
sented by the committee. What was the precise ques- 
tion chiefly to be considered? We are to consider, ina 
reduction of the revenue from eight to twelve millions of 
dollars, what are the articles of importation on which we 
|may safely make that reduction. Here, then, was a bill 
| reducing the duties between five and six millions on arti- 
cles that no one, he apprehended, ould contend that the 
ained; and shall we, $ said he, keep 
on——-refrain from relieving the country 
‘om that amount of taxation, until we can settle how the 


reduction is to be made 





back that reduct 


further > Gentlemen assume, 
d he, that we shall reduce the duties on the articles that 
an now protected: that was their own assumption—for 
his part, he made no such concession. He did not mean 
no reduction of duty could be made on 
the protected articles; but that, until sufficient informa- 
tion was obtained, (and the Secretary of the Treasury then 
d incollecting it,) he would not de- 
y, the honorable chairman of 

the Committee on Finance [Mr. Smitx] spoke of the 
ill not comprehending many art cles of importation named 
by him, and on which, in his judgment, the duties ought 











had his agents engage 
termine that question. S 


| to be repealed or cdlaetiid Sir, if this bill is recommitted 


until every Senator is satished with its details, it may be 
committed, and recommitted, until the day of judgment. 
t was not possible for the committee to frame such a bill 
as would answer the views of every Senator. If his bill 
did not wanes ud all that was req ired by the gentle- 


|man, it was competent to him to propose amendments, 


and take 
had 


the sense of the Senate on them. The committee 
iad had the lights shown by the draught of a bill handed 
them by that gentleman: they did not choose to take all 
that it contained; and on this, also, he could, when oc- 

ate. One further 
urman of the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures considered the questions as doubt- 
ful, whether the Senate 








casion served, he sense of the S 


remark, and he was done. The 


could, constitutionally, originate 
a bill for the reduction of revenue, deeming a bill for 
that rurpose the same as one for the raising of revenue. 








He d Lnot sha e W th the cha rman ¢ 4 the Cc ymmittee in 
hat opinion. After a careful consideration, and an ex- 
s tion of the prece dent to be found in our le gislation, 
he was satisfied that the Senate fully possessed the power. 


Senate 





would place itself in a very ungracious 
position, if it declined lessening the burdens of the 
people to the extent proposed by the bill, on the ground 
that the whole reduction of revenue that was contem- 
plated could not be made atonce. He did hope that this 
question, which was to settle the fate of the fture policy 








of the oh bet would be favorably disposed of. He re- 
pe eal e d his hope that the other r questio ns would be acted 
on! we the close of the session; but their del: ay OU ght not 


to ties with immediate 
then before them. 1 he, we lessen the re 
venue tothe amount only of seven or eight milli ons, we 
shall accomplish muc h--we shall quiet that alarm which 
ge ntlemen so sé sm fee 


action on the ene that was 


suppose, sal 


at the prospe ct of a distribution 
of a surplus revenue. 

Mr. HOL MES regrett ted the motion that had | 
to send back the bill. 


een made 
He was in hopes that the printing 
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would have been ordered, both of the report and bill,!U pon every question, in Which the ienmdatueed | interests 
that he might ascertain whether there was any thing in| which he represented on this floor were concerned, the 
either that came within the scope of his instructions. He| vote was a dead one against him--four to one. No atten- 
wished to look over the list of his instructions, and com-| tion was paid to his suggestions, his wishes, nor to the in- 

pare them with the bill and report, to see whether he was/terests he was identified with. So far as the conflicting 
instructed to act for or against them. While on this sub-| interests of agriculture and the public lands were co n- 
ject, he ought to mention, for the information of the Se-| cerned, he would maintain that the Committee on Manu- 

nate, that the Eastern mail had arrived, and brought him} factures was a **packed comm:ttee.” 

no instructions. However, should the motion prevail, and} (Here Mr. CLAY called Mr. Mitier to order. Mr 

the bill be sent back to the committee, the instructions} MILLER explained. The VICE PRESIDENT said, if 
could run in but one way, and that was to reduce the|he had supposed the gentleman had applied the words in 
tariff; andas this was contrary to the opinions entertained | an offensive sense, he would have interposed; but as it was 
by the Legislature of Maine, he should for once act in con-| not so understood, and as the gentleman had disclaimed 
formity to his instructions, by voting against the recom-|any offensive meaning, the Chair did not consider him out 
mitment. He thought that sending back the bill would|of order. Mr. CLAY said he denied that the words 
be making haste too fast; if printed, and laid on the tables| ** packed committee” could be applied in any sense to a 
of members, an examination could be given to its details, | committee of that House. 

and a more correct decision formed with regard to the} Mr. MOORE called for the words to be taken down in 
proper disposition of it. He was amused at the doubts! wr-ting, and it was so done. 

expressed by the Senator from New Jersey as to the| The VICE PRESIDENT said that those words, used 
power of the Senate to originate a bill for the re ee alaew connexion with the other words of the Senato 

of revenue, under the idea that the constitution gave to| from South Carolina, would be out of order. But take: 
the House of Representatives the exclusive power of in- lin the sense in which they were used and explained by the 
stituting a bill for the raising of revenue. This, he saic, | Senator using them, they were not out of order, and the 

was a new idea to him. He should suppose that the rea-| Senator could, the refore, proceed with his remarks. ] 

son for that provision in the constitution was, that, as the | Mr. MILLER resumed. He s 
members of that House came fresh from the people, they 

would be more competent to form a correct judgment 
with regard to the sources from whence the revenue 
should be derived; and for this purpose they were to pre- 





said the proper cours 
clearly in order, to do equal justice to all, was to ap point t 


a committee consi sting of two Senators favorable to the 
landed interest, and two favorable to the manufacturers’ 
| interest; and if there must be an odd number, let three be 
sent a plan of revenue to the Senate, which that body|taken favorable to the manufacturers. The various in- 
could alter or amend. terests would be then fairly re presented, and heard in the 
The idea that the popular branch of the Legislature | details of their report; but, as it now was, he did not care 
only should originate a revenue bill, was taken from the | much whether it was recommitted or not, although, upor 
British Parliament, and adopted in many of the States|the mere question of propriety, he should vote for the 
without reason; as, for instance, the State ‘of Maine. The| motion to recommit. The committee had the right to put 
House of Representatives in that State was elected by | their own construction upon the reference, and the cours 
corporations, and the Senate by the people; and yet that | to be pursued by them--that he did not deny; but the 
provision existed in her constitution. However, he could] true question was, would the Senate consent to let th 
not understand the grounds for the const tutional scru- judgment be controlled by the committee, or must the 
ples of the Senator from New Jersey. Diminishing the co mmittee be controlled by the Senate? It was a que 
duties on articles of importation was not raising of revenue ti ion of power—-shall the Senate dictate to a committee, or 
--that would be lowering. He really did not know what|a committee to the Senate? 
we should come to next. Raising, he had always under-| It had been said that this was not a report favorable to 
stood, meant lifting up; lowering meant letting down. |the manufacturers; a very slight observation would t 
All seemed to be going wrong nowadays. The whole|to show the contrary. It was very obvious, if the art- 
administration was wrong—tail end foremost; the head|cles unprotected were admitted free of duty, that it lef 
was where the tail ought to be, and the tail where the|the whole revenue to be collected on like articles maiu- 
head ought to be. factured in the United States. Suppose the omis 
Mr. MILLER said he had used the term ‘* packed |of the tax on the articles in the bill reported, would ope- 
committee” with reference to its organization to sustain a ens in favor of the consumption in the South as well as 
particular interest, founded upon the known opinions of| the North, still the great body of the articles consumed 
the members of that committee. The Senator from Ken-|at the South were to be subject to high taxes, while t! 
tucky had said, **he repelled with ind gnation the impu- | only articles on which the manufacturers now pay any 
tation that the committee was a ‘packed’ one.” In the} thing would be relieved from the duty altogether. 
sense in which these terms are used, he would be glad to| Hehad putit to the comm'ttee, to their sense of jus 
know whether the Senator from Kentucky Would deny ito their respect for equal rights; he had even appeal nl t 
the fact that the committee was a ‘packed committee.” | their sympathy, whether it would be just and prope: 
Mr. CLAY, said yes, he did. Then, Mr. M. said, he must | levy the taxes from a part.cular section of the country. 
take the hberty of dissenting from the Senator from|It was known to every one that there were no man nf c 
Kentucky. | turing establishments at the South; and, alth ough the 
He considered the committee constituted upon the | mi ght appear equitable and fair on the face, yet, in c 
ordinary parliamentary rule, and made up of materials| quence of the different interests and di flerent p ursuits c 
favorable to the manufacturers, pledged by their known | vari ious sections, it would, in point of fact, be partial. He 
opinions to a particular policy, and certainly it had furnish-| had been struck with the force of the suggestion « fi 
ed no evidence that it had failed to subserve the manu-| Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Tytrer,] who illustrated ths 
facturing interest. The honorable Senator had, in the|subject, by supposing in a system of direct taxation 
course of his remarks, just said that he had never ad-| should be proposed to raise ten millions, or any other sum, 
mitted that he would Scaieeaioa the principle of pro-jand Congress should levy this tax on the sugar plant 
tection; he was the open, avowed, and decided friend of| could any one pretend that this would be just or constit 
that interest. Mr. M. said, so far as he himself was con-| tional? if this bill should be adopted, and the principle 
cerned, he did not consider his voice as having the least] of it be sustained, the same result will be effected to the 
influence on the committee, not even a fractional influence. | prejudice of the planting interest. If it should psss, 
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there will be no security that the high taxes upon the ne- 


cessaries of life will be reached by any subsequent mo- 
dification of the tariff. 

Mr. KING said he was fully aware that nothing was to 
be gained by a further discussion of the subject, but he 
felt ita duty he owed to those whose interests he repre- 
sented on this floor, to make one or two remarks in reply 
to the observations of the Senator from New Jersey. 
When, sir, a few days past, resolutions were submitted by 
direction of the Committee on Manufactures, calling for 


information relative to the public lands, embracing in-| 


quiries of a most extensive character, the answers to 
which would necessarily involve considerable delay, I then 


thought I foresaw in this call the manifestation of a dispo- 


sition to make a partial report on the subjects committed 
to it by the Senate, and to avoid, altogether, that part re- 
lating to the reduction of the price of the public domain. 
I then, sir, rose in my place, and asked the Senator from 
New Jersey whether it was the intention of the committee 
to make a report before the information relative to the 
public lands was received. The answer of that gentle- 
man was explicit, that, so soon as the information asked 
for was received, the committee would report—leaving 
no doubt on the minds of all who heard him, that he con- 
sidered it to be the duty of the committee to present the 
whole together, and not in the detached and partial man- 
ner in which itis now brought forward. I cannot, sir, 
withhold the expression of my astonishment at the course 
this committee has thought proper to pursue. The de- 
sign of the Senate in referring all the subjects of reve- 
nue to the same committee, could not be misunderstood, 
and especialiy after what took place on that occasion. 
The Senator from Kentucky, convinced that the resolu- 
tions introduced by him would be rejected by the Senate 
—(Mr. Cray shook his head]—yes, sir, Lrepeat they could 
not have received the sanction of this body. 1 know the 
fact; and the Senator himself must have been aware of it, 
else how did it happen that he so readily acquiesced in 
the proposition to refer them to the Committee on Manu- 
factures, without obtaining for them that sanction which 
he had urged so strongly’? But, sir, the Senator went 
much further: finding that even this reference could not 
be obtained from them, unconnected with the whole sub- 
ject of reduction, he unhesitatingly consented to include 
all the instructions proposed, with the single exception of 
that relating to the public lands; and yet, sir, with a full 
knowledge of the wishes of the Senate, this committee has 
taken upon itself to do what the Senate had declared it 
shoukl not do—act upon the resolutions of the Senator 
from Kentucky—-leaving out all the other subjects con- 
nected with them. And upon what ground does the chair- 
man of the committee base this extraordinary report? Why, 
sir, that a bill for the reduction of duties could not, con- 
stitutionally, originate in the Senate; and yet this bill pro- 
poses the entire abolition of duties. The constitution 
presents no barrier to a repeal of all the duties upon un- 
protected articles; but the moment you touch the pro- 
tected class—-iron, for instance—it forms an insuperable 
obstacle! 

I will not dwell upon the absurdity of such a distinction. 
{Here Mr. K. commented on the unjust and partial ope- 
ration of the bill, recounting the different articles the 
committee had thought fit to relieve from duty, though 
particularly favoring manufacturers, and instituted a com- 
parison between them and the articles of necessity and 
general consumption, on which the tax is still to remain. ] 
So sure, said Mr. K., as there isa God above, if the ma- 
jority will persist in this species of injustice and oppres- 
si0n; if, when we invoke this justice, they turn a deaf ear, 
nd meet our entreaties to give some small relief to our 
suffering people with insult added to injury, consequences 
will result which I shudder to think of. Sir, this is no 
idle threat; in this there is no gasconade. I stand hereas 
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Tone of the most moderate of those who are opposed to the 
miscalled American system, advocating conciliation, union; 
land those I represent well know it. Sir, it is not the wish 
of the South to prostrate the manufacturing industry of 
}the country; and the assertion, frequently made on this 
| floor, that such.is their object, is destitute of foundation. 
| Sir, for the sake of peace and harmony, and of union, they 
are disposed to bear much. Fix the revenue at an amount 
| required by the ordinary wants of the Government, and the 
|agricultural interests will be found giving their support to 
such an arrangement of the duties as will give a fair and 
|reasonable encouragement to manufactures. Yes, sir, 
they will do this with a perfect conviction that the burdens 
| will still fall unequally, and that they must bear the greater 
portion. Can the advocates of the tariff, with the least 
semblance of justice, contend for more? Will they not 
jmeet us on middle ground—settle this distracting ques- 
ition, and save the Government? I ask, then, that this 
|partial report, embracing but a single proposition, calcu- 
‘lated to benefit almost exclusively the manufacturer, and 
laffording next to no relief to those, ground down to po- 
|verty by the oppressive operations of this unjust system, 
shall be thrown back upon the committee, with the un- 
derstanding that they shall discharge their duty by pre- 
senting the whole subject of reduction, embracing the 
public lands, as intended by the Senate. Sir, I have not 
| forgotten that the Senator from Kentucky has told us that 
gentlemen should not outbrag him; that he would bring 
down the revenue as low as any of them. That gentleman, 
with the committee to which he belongs, have been put to 
the test, and what have they done? Why, sir, dextrously 
shuffied out the public lands; given the go-by tothe whole 
protective system, and proposed to reduce a revenue of 
twenty-seven or eight millions of dollars--a little more than 
| five millions; and this is what we are to understand by the 
|declaration of the Senator that he would bring down the 
revenue as low as any one! But, sir, we have been told 
that the Committee on Manufactures. contemplated fur- 
ther action on the subject committed to them—perhaps 
a further reduction of duties might be safely recommend- 
ed, when they had further information to guide them. 
But it was scarcely to be expected that they could com- 
plete their labors during this session; that this important 
information was exceedingly difficult to obtain; that the 
Secretary of the Treasury had agents now employed in 
collecting it; and, upon the whole, it was best to postpone 
it to a more convenient season. Sir, are we to be amused 
with such miserable pretexts for withholding from us that 
justice which, as a part of this great Amcrican family, we 
jhave a right todemand? Act upon this bill—pass it—and 
Ll warn my friends of the West that they must give up all 
hope of seeing any reduction in the price of the public 
lands. ‘That, too, sir, will be postponed to a more conve- 
|nient season. Sir, itis not my design to enter at large 
jinto this subject at this time. I appeal, sir, to the Sena- 
tors from Indiana, New York, and, I think I may add, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, to bear me out in the as- 
sertion that this reference was made with the full belief 
\that the committee would act upon all the subjects toge- 
\ther, and present them, in connexion, to the Senate. I 
repeat, sir, they have failed to discharge the duty which 
properly belonged to them, and the disapprobation of this 
body should be manifested by recommitting the bill. Sir, 
if by the vote this day we give the go-by to these import- 
ant subjects, I shall lose all hope of any settlement of this 
distracting question, on terms that will be at all satisfactory 
to the aggrieved and suffering portions of the community; 
and when that hope, to which the South has fondly clung, 
that this Congress would not adjourn without affording 
jrelief to her sufferings, shall be given up, consequences, 
isir, which nd man can portray, will throw a dreadful 
weight of responsibility upon the heads of those whose 
\injustice has produced them. 
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Mr. MANGUM rose, and said, I do not rise to add to the 
excitement already so naturally and so strongly felt in this 
part of the House, growing out of the extraordinar y course | 
which the Committee on Manufactures have felt it their | 
duty to adopt. I rise merely to call the attention of the| 
Senate to the course so frequently adopted by the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. Whenever a question is to be taken 
upon any point, direct or collateral, the tocsin is sounded | 
by that Senator, and he tries to rally all his forces, by 
presenting the vote as being upon a test question. Every | 
thing is a test question in which his feelings are in the least | 
enlisted. My object isto present this matter in its true | 
light. ‘The question is not one to test the stren ath of the 
tariff policy, but it is to effect, by indirection—I mean not | 
to speak offensi ively—that which the Senate, as i under- 
stand it, refuses to do directly. 
shine had been elaborately discussed for more than two| 
months. We were informed, at the different stages of its | 
progress, that the action of the Senate upon it was very | 
desirable; that it must be had before the committee could 
proceed in its duties'in a satisfactory manner. When the} 
debate had ceased, and the final vote was about to be 
taken, it was clearly ascertained that the resolution would 
not be adopted. IT had 
tion, that it would be either amended, evaded 
ed. I had supposed this was equally apparent to the 
Senator from Kentucky; and it was upon that supposition 
only that I could account for the feebleness with which 
he pressed a final vote, and the apparent fi 
which he adopted the proposed refere of 
tion, without any expression 


| 


re- | 


\* 
The resolution of the Se- 


certaine 


as 
th 


nce 
» by the Sen of an opinion 
in regard to its principles. This course was so different 
from the line that I had supposed was, carly in the dis- 
cussion, meant to be pursue d by the S« nator, that T very 
naturally supposed his acquiescence was the result of what 
he deemed inevitable necessity. Ther 

vers others, wholly irreconcilable and inconsistent with it, 
was referred; and the committee, with great | 
a report, embracing only the polic 
nator’s resolution: so that, by ¢ 
liar to gentlemen long sc! 

the Senate is now ced pI cisely in t! 
which I clearly understood it meant to avoid | 
upon the reference of these \ 
by this legislative evolution, the sense of th 
only to be ev aded, but the Senate is call 
cisely in Opposition to the c 
be marked out and adopt 
motion is mace to ascert 
pressed by that vote 
confidence that the 
pressed. 

It is certainly a little extraord nar 
organized expressly to watch and 
manufactures, should, after a debate of more tl 
mouth, and after having ped the whole 
nected with the public jue, ea a re ee not touch- 
ing asingle article in that system of ction, nor 
pressing a single opinion upon that su 
simply that part of the s 
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I shall not go Sit a ‘subject already exhansted, and show 


the pernicious consequences of the policy of this resolu- 


tion. I think it more important to ask the Senators from 


the new States whether this course indicates a friendly 


lfeeling to the interests more immediate ly affecting them, 


hand whether itis in accordance with the views entertained 


| by them when they voted the reference—whether, if this . 


subject shall be first acted upon, with their concurrence 
they have the least guaranty that their peculiar interests w i 
receive a favorable consideration—whether, in a wor d, 
they will not give up the only hope of re ducing the | rice 
\of the publi c lands, so as to enable every head ‘ofa f: ily 
to be an independent freeholder; who, in truth—I me 
ithe freeholders--constitute the real strength, and pri ide, . 
and glory of this great confederation. I ask 
llook to it. 

Sir, I mean not to discuss the constitutionality of or’ 
ginating in the Senate a revenue bill. Yet 1 certainly was 
much struck with the novel view offered by the Senator 
from New Jersey; that the Senate might repeal in /o/e all 
duties upon unprotected articles, but could not properly 
reduce duties on the other class. He doubts--he ha 
scruples. He can abolish, but not reduce. Does not the 
Senator see that, ed abolishing 


1g duties upon all unprotect 
ed articles, he, in fact, increases the duties upon thi 
protected class; 


is in other words, enhances the protec 
tion? As it is obvious to every body else, I should do t! 
Senator great injustice to suppose that it is not equally ob 
ious to him. And, besides, if there be any meaning it 
that part of the constitution which requires that revenue 
bills shall be originated in the other branch of Congress, | 
suppose it to mean thatthe immediate representatives of 
the people shall be as well the judges of the proper o! 
jects of taxation as of the amount of the revenue. In- 
deed, the selection of the objects of taxation is not on! 
the most undoubted, but, in fact, the most interesti 
power of the other House. But, by the course propos 
here, the Senate originates a bill, not only striking out 
cts of taxation heretofore 
whole revenue upon a few 
jects; and, in the selection of which, the House, in tl 
first instance, is not consulted. 

I trust this high-handed course will be arrested. 
lost all confidence in acertain part o the Senate, in ref 
ence to any conciliatory d the adjust me 

rous subject. I look to them for 
from them nothing. I wish the count 
fears from th But I appeal 
of the Senate, , though in favor of the 
e prin ae yet are capable « of looki ing to the w! 
subject, unbiassed by any views but those that 
their country and its best interest. 
love their country, and have no objects connected \ 
party interests, and who can lift their eyes to th 
and enduring glory of this great country, to come 
subje ct sacrifici ing’ so nething, we who will 
much, and let us join and settle this subject 
the public mind, and so dangerous to the 
mony of these once happy States. 

Mr. BENTON said he would vote with his friend 
recommitting the bill, but he saw no use init. It was 
possible to make a bird sing that would not sing. Hi 
prehended that the Manufactures Committee en 1 report 
no bill that would answer any purpose—none that wou! 
make any essential modification of the tariff. Th 
they had brought in wasa rare bird. Out of thirty 
millions of revenue, they proposed to reduce five 
half, leaving twenty-five millions, when twelve or tl 
was all that the wants of the Government would q 
These five and a half were to be reduced, not upo 
necessaries of life, but upon the merest trifles! bagatei! 
most of them so insignificant that the people did not kn 
their names or theiruses. Mr. B. had no objection tom 
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cluding these trifles in the list of Setheatients They were 
too insignificant to be taxed, and for that reason ought to 
be struck from the statute book. By way of completing 
the reductions, they might be thrown in; but to make 
them the main articles of reduction—to e ympose the bill 
wholly of such small trash, while omitting all the great 
objects of revenue, was to present legislation under a new 
aspect to the American people. Mr. B. said, every body 
had read of the mountain that was delivered of a mouse; 
but here was a great committce wh'ch was delivered of a 
bill which was not even a grown mouse; which is nothing, 
in fact, but a litter of young m'ce. The committee had 
drawn to itself the business of the Finance Committee; 
they had gone out to prepare a bill for reducing and set- 
tling the revenue; and they had brought in--what? a dish 
of toys and confectionary! and gravely presented it to the 
Senate, as the revenue bill which was to settle the desti- 
nies ofan empire! The Senate had directed that com- 
mittee to consider the whole subject of the rev enue, the 
public lands, woollens, cottons, iren, salt, erery thing, yet 
we have nothing but a long Ist of trifles, and a few luxu- 
ries. What would be th¢ ught of a man, who, being di- 
rected to fetch you a horse, should go and pull one hair out 
of his tail, and come and lay it duwn before you, and say, 
there is your horse, sir. Yet this was the conduct of the 
committee. Their bill, to our revenue system, is what one 
hair would be to the whole horse. Mr. B. would not speak 
of the bill according to his feelings. He wished that a 
million of copies of it were printed, and a copy sent to 
every farmer in America, labelled with the inscription, 
that it was the American system bill—that it was the bill 
which the manufacturers gave to the farmers; that it was 
the bill that came from the committee which had been or 
dered to report upon the reduction of the price of — 
land. He wished that it could go out thus labelled, that 
the fair mers might see, from under their own ae "what 
kind of relief the Manufacturing Committe¢ 
to the cultivators of the earth! 








nean to extend 
No description, no speech, 
no power of language, can give them an adequate idea of 
that bill. They should see the thing itself. They should 
look upon it; they should handle it. 
bill wou'd astoun i them. Indignation would seize some; 
contempt, others. Many would consider itasa j ke; some 
would think it a satire upon our legislation, got up by 
some mischievous boys; but inspection would show that it 
was a rea! document, conceive d and produced by the Ma- 
nufuctures Committee, and pressed upon the Senate, in 
real earnest, as a bill for the reduction of the revenue and 
relief of the country! That itis, in fact, the genuine pro- 
duction of the American system committee, and the real 





The view of sucha 


mode in which that committee complies with that part of 


the President’s message which recommends the repeal 
unnecessary taxes, andthe reduction of the revenue to the 
wants of the Government! Yes, sr, that bill ought to be 
printed by the million, and distributed by handfuls! It 
would be viewed with universal scorn. g 
dignation would pursue it. 
would blast it. 
annihilate it. 
But to avert the consequences which the committee 
could not but foresee—to break the force of that feeling 
which their bill was obliged to produce—-the committee have 
come forward with ahalf promise th: at they will look a little 
further; that they will study the his tory of some other arti- 
cles, and, perhaps, yes, perhaps, reportanother billat some 
indefinite period, to add a few more items to their import- 
ant list of reductions. But what items, no hint or informa- 
tion is given; and, inthe meantime, this bill, not of abo- 
mination, but of froth and flummery, must be swallowed 
do vn by the Senate. 


A tempest of in 
| 

The lightning of public wrath 

The thunder of a nation’s curses would 


Sir, there is a story of a clown in 
Li ih who hada fashion of going up to people, and 
saying, give me a penny, and I will sing you a song; but 
you must give me the penny first! and when he had got 


The: Ta -— 


a NATE. 


the. penny, would scamper off ina laugh. Mr. B. h ened 
the committee would take no offence——certainly none was 
intended; but the reminiscence was excited, and the ex- 
pression of his feelings irresistible, at hearing the commit- 
tee’s request and promise. We must pass their bill first, 
and trust to them for something better hereafter. Bat sup- 
pose that some thing better should never come; the Senate 
would then be in the condition of the good people who 
parted with the penny before they heard the song. Mr. 
B. expressed his astonishment at the request of the com- 
mittee, to have time to consider whether they could do 
any thing more. That committee was active and insatia- 
ble in drawing to itself the business of the Finance Com- 
mittee. It had been zealous to get the reventies into its 
hands. It had struggled, and wrestled, and contended 
for it; and had succecded at last by dint of its own votes; 
and now it comes forward with a ridiculous and starved 
bill--a bill which, in tl ie vernacular tongue of the further 
West, would be called ‘* the little end of nothing sharpen- 
ed,” and, presenting als chortle as the ne plus ultra, the 
Herculean pillars, of their present exhausting efforts, de- 
mands time to refresh, and repose to recover from over- 
done nature, and to study books before they can do ary 
thing more. They want a history of the public lands; a 
long, minute, circumstantial, detailed histor y of the pur- 
chase, and surveys, anil sales, and donations, and reserva- 
tions, and relings shments, and reclamations, of the public 
lands, from the foundat.on of the Government to the present 
day! And until they get that history, which it will take 
months to compile, and weeksto print, nota word can be 
said about reducing the price of 

them to the States. Sir, who so blind as not tosee through 
this thin and aires udbare curtain? Who so short-sighted as 
not tosee — lay which lies beyond it, an 


rid of the land qu 


or transferring 


the lands, £ 


stion without responsibilty of direct ae- 
tion? Wi hy did not the committee act in the same way by 
other articles which, nevertheless, they have put into their 
bills? Why did they not ask for a history of tea, and 
frankincense, and figs, and tamarinds, anda hundred other 
exotic productions, of which they know a thousand times 
less than they know of land, before they could include 
these things in thei 
tinction’ 


r bill? Why make such a glaring dis- 
simply, it may be presumed, because the manu- 
facturers want the price of land kept up! and, 


are for delay in their operations upon that subject 





therefore, 
And, 
sir, What is the use of all this h story? Will the commit- 
tee read it when it comes? Would they read it if it was 
how > Would man read it, to makeup his mind 
upon the question of reducing the price of public lands? 
Cert tinly not. 





That question is exclusively a question of 
polcy, not of detail. it is to be decided by the nature of 
the subject, and not by itshistory. ‘The question is, whe- 
ther the public lands shall be reduced in price, or trans- 
ferred to the States. And every man will decide that 
question upon views of pol.cy, drawn from reflection and 
cons.deration, and not upon details of old surveys and ob- 
Beyond doubt, the committee would not 
reac Ll ye details of our public land history, if they now 
them; inall probability their minds are made up up 
quest on at 


solete history. 


had 
mm the 
this moment. It is well known that the manu- 
facturers are Opposed to any relaxation in the sale or d 





position of the public lands; because tiiey want to confine 
the poor people to the old states, to work in the facto 

The plan of the manufacturers is to keep up the price of 
land to the highest possible point; to pre all dona- 
tions either to the States or individuals; they oppose all 
pre-emptions, and all settlement rights, and all confirma- 


tions of French and Spanish grants; and they do all this 
upon a fixed principle of opposition to emigration and 
Western sctilement. As the guardians of the manufac- 


S 





turers, the committee, then, May be assumed to D 
to any relaxation in the present rigorous land system. 
Some of the committee are known to beso. Its chairman 
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Senate. } The Tariff. [Mancn 30, 1832 


oo = ——— : ST 


[Mr. Dickerson] is known to have been, for twelve years, | Gee wrote his book, was one of the staples of the South. 
the most determined, unbending, and uncompromising op-| It was even now cultivated there to some degree, supplies 
ponent of every bill for the benefit of the Western settlers. | household manufactures, and furnishes something for ex- 
A leading member of the committee [Mr. Ciar] has port to Europe. [Mr. B. here called for the document 
disclosed his policy, which is to take the proceeds of the; of commerce and navigation, and showed that several 
public lands for internal improvement, (which now goes! small parcels of American indigo had been imported to 
to the seaboard in the North Atlantic States,) and the} France and Scotland in the year 1830.] Under the colo- 
colonization of Africa, in which the British Government| nial system, Great Britain cherished the growth of indigo 
sunk above forty millions of dollars, without eee in the Southern colonies; she allowed a bounty upon its 
ing any thing. Mr. B. would not now stop to examine] production. After she lost the colonies, she turned to her 
the practicability of African colonization. He would re-| possessions in Bengal, and cherished the plant there. 
fer those who wanted real information on that subject, to} She was determined to have a home supply of indigo, 
the sworn testimony taken by order of the British House| because, without it, her manufactures would lie at the 
of Commons, in 1826, relative to their settlement at Sierra] mercy of foreign Powers. Our American system manu- 
Leone, which is only four degrees of our settlements, | facturers proceed on a different principle; they rely upon 
and both just under the equator, on the Western coast of| the foreign supply, and abolish even the insignificant pro- 
Africa. For the present, he would only remark upon the] tection which was allowed by the act of 1828 to Ameri- 
anomaly of a company of private individuals in America,|can indigo. They purchased the foreign article, and had 
without law or charter, setting up a Government in an-/ actually bought, chiefly from the British possessions in 
other quarter of the world. It was a strange thing to see] Bengal, nearly five millions of dollars worth since 1824 
the agents of these private individuals, exercising all the| They have also bought foreign wool, chiefly from England, 
powers of Government, making war and peace, admin-| to thé value of more than two millions of dollars in the 
istering justice, collecting revenues, passing laws, and|same time. Foreign soap and foreign oil are also bought 
exercising all the powers of sovereignty. This was an|for the factories. And then, when this wool, which 
anomaly, which he merely mentioned in passing. The} came from England, is greased with oil which came from 
real point he was aiming at was this: that the proceeds of| Leghorn, and washed with soap which came from Flo- 
the Western l.nds were to be taken, (according to the} rence, and dyed with indigo which came from Bengsl, is 
plan which had been disclosed, ) to keep up thisanomalous] made into cloth, that cloth is christened with the name of 
and visionary Government in Africa. If any one wished} American, and is put up for a domestic manufacture; and 
to be charitable, and send his charity to Africa, let him| the people must pay double for it in hard money, and 
do so. Mr. B. would not object to the friends of African| listen to a long story, besides, about the value of a home 
colonization sending their own money to Africa; but he! market, and the grand policy of being independent of 
did object to the appropriation of the proceeds of the} foreign nations, and especially of England, for the clothes 
Western lands to that object. He did object to ravishing} which we wear. Sir, the committee have done right. 
the West, toreplenish Africa. He did object to taking|’They have acted upon the true principles of the Ameri- 
the labor and sweat of the white population inthe new/can system, in striking out the protection upon indigo. 
States, to bestow as a gift upon the black race in Africa. | ‘They go for domestic manufactures upon foreign materials, 
He knew too well the difficulty with which Western|and let them show their hand, and play out their game 
farmers obtained money to buy land; how many toilsome| Mr. B. concluded with some philosophical remarks 
labors had to be gone through before the crop, or the| upon the different temperament of men, and observed 
stock, was ready for market; how many retrenchments| how diversely different individuals were affected by 
were made in the family; how many purchases were de-| same circumstance. ‘The application of his remarks was 
nied to daughters to ornament their persons, and even to} to the bill just brought in. Some Senators were inc 
sons to advance their educations; that all the money might| nant, and spoke with rage against it; some were amus 
be saved and laid away to buy public lands. He knew all| and laughed at its ridiculousness; some were in despa 
this too well, to be willing ‘to see all this money, after; others inspired with fresh hopes; and to this latter cl 
being thus laboriously earned, and carefully hoarded for belonged himself. He looked out from this moment f 
their own Government, sent off to Africa to be given as aj for the dawn of new light in favor of the South and 
present to the black colonists. For when the money} West. The darkest hour of the night was that wh 
would get there, it was to be laid out in buying lands} preceded the break of day. ‘The American system, 
from the native tribes, and having kroomen to clear it, | the conception and production of this bill, had reach 
and building houses for the black colonists. Mr. B. was} its deepest and lowest point of darkness! It had exhibit 
opposed to seeing the price of public land kept up inthe }its most hideous deformity! It had offered its ngh 
West, to raise money from his own white fellow-citizens| insult tothe people! It had rebelled and reyolted ag 
for these gratuitous, and distant, and visionary objects. |the common sense of all mankind! It had received, from 
Let the charitable exercise charity at their own expense. |its own hands, the wound that is ‘past all surgery!” and 
Our constitution forbids the levy of money for the sup-| {rom this time forth it must decline and sink, wntil it va- 
port of any religion at home. Congress cannot raise a nished fromall view, and disappeared from the light of day. 
dollar for the support of the christian religion in America; Mr. FOOT remarked that not only had the proceedings 
and yet here is a proposition to take the proceeds of the | of the committee been called in question, but the mt 
public lands, now three millions a year, and soon to be} tion of the Senate, in ordering the reference, was df! 
five, (if the price is not reduced, ) to support our religion ently understood by the gentlemen who had taken part in 
in Africa; and that upon the Western coast of Africa, be-|the debate. He did not rise to enter into any discussion 
tween the burning tropics, and where no seed of that re- of the question, hich it appe ared would be a protracted 
ligion would ever take the slightest root. one, but to call for the reading of that part of the jour al 
Mr. B. did not mean to go into the bill which the com-]in which the order for reference was inserted. From the 
mittee had reported. There was enough in it for laughter |reading of that part of the journal, the intention of the 
and for sorrow; for ridicule and for argument. His ear| Senate might be understood. ' 
was struck by the word indigo; an article which it seems} The Secretary then read that part of the journal refer: 
was selected by the committee for the total abolition of/red to. 
duty. It wasstruck out of their American system. Yet} Mr. DALLAS said, I do not rise, Mr. President, to 
indigo was a plant of the American growth, and, under take any part in the general debate, which seems to ) 
** British colonial oppression,” in the time that Mr. Joseph | misplaced and premature. The gentleman from Georg’ 
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(Mr. Fonrsy rH) mov ed the recommitment of the bill just | 


reported from the Committee on Manufactures; and based 
his motive upona single ground, that the committee had 
neglected or mistaken the design of the Senate in con- 
fiding to them the charge of the subject. If this be 
correct--if the committee have failed, intentionally or 
otherwise, to obey the directions, or to conform to the 
instructions, or even the general understanding of this 
body, as to the mode of executing this duty, I should join 
cheerfully in sending the bill back to them. But my re- 
collections vary from that of the Senator from Georgia, 
or rather my impressions as to the prevailing motive and 
design in confiding many and apparently disconnected 
matters to the Committee on Manufactures, differ from his. 
All these subjects were referred to that committee, on the 
motion of the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Henpricks, } 
at a time when the protracted debate having closed, 
though some few new prepositions were started, we were 
about to vote for the original resolution of the gentleman 
from Kentuc ky, [Mr.Ciay.] The gentleman from Indiana 
declared his obje ct to be to obtain a matured list or spe- 
cification of the unprotected articles to which the resolu- 
tion applied; being unwilling to assent or dissent, without 


perfectly understanding the detailed effects. It was sub-| 


sequently agreed, upon suggestions from other quarters, 
to put be fore the same committee all the resolutions and 
subjects which seemed, in the remotest degree, to bear on 
the main object of their inquiry. Not, as | conceive, that 
the Senate expected from that committee a report upon 
each and all of these matters, a report which it would 
take months satisfactorily to prepare, but that the Senate 
desired that the committee should deliberate upon the 
main object, without overlooking the ee or indirect, 
the near or remote, connexion with i t, of those various 
Other subjects.. Well, sir, the committee have reported; 
their report isavowed only in part; and, while present- 
ing a bil which attains the chief purpose of the gentle- 
man from Indiana--an enumeration of the unprotected 
articles which it is proposed to admit duty free, they an- 
nounce a determination to deliberate fully upon the other 
te opics, and to report, if they consti tutionally can, at large 

hereafter. I beleve this course to be perfectly re guls ir 
pi in order, I believe it to involve no contempt what- 
ever of the obligations of the committee to the Senate. I 
believe it usual, expedient, and natural, on particular 
occasions; and I cannot, therefore, join my friend from 
Georgia in his proposal to recommit, implying, as it clear- 
ly does, a censure or reproach upon the committee. 

The result of the labors of the committee, as far as 
thus communicated to us, has my entire approbation. 1 
will consent, at any time the subject comes up, to abolish 
wholly the exis ting duties upon the goods specified in the 
re} porte -d bill. Its the first step we ought to take in ac- 
commodating the tariff to the prese nt condition of the 
country as to revenue. I say this, Mr. President, reflect- 
ingly; having noticed and approved it as the wisest mode 
of proceeding, distinctly recommended to Congress by 
the Chief Magistrate in his message prior to the last. My 
wish, therefore, sir, is not to par t with the bill just put 
in the Senator’s power, but to retain it, at all events, as 


1e basis of future action. Iam about, in pursuance of 


thi 


3 desire, to move to lay the bill upon a table, reserv- 
ing it within the custody of this body, by whom, at any 
me hereafter, it may be taken up anc d fi sally disposed of 
It does, howeve r, sir, seem to be a ge neral solicitude 
that the Comm ttee on Manufactures should make their 
promised final report before we proceed to consider the 
bill now before us; and I think it most consistent with 
fairness and good policy, that this solicitude should | 
itified. Hence, so far as res pect 








& my individual con- 
duct, | have only to add that I sh: il vote to keep the bill 
upon the table until a reasonable time shall elapse; until | 


t be satisfactorily ascertained that the committee do not, 
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(Senate. 
and will not, make an additional report. I move you, sir, 
that the bill be laid upon the table. 

At the request of Mr. DICKERSON, Mr. Dattas 
withdrew the motion before the question was put. 

Mr. DICKERSON said that he should not have risen 
again on this subject, but for the many references to his 
constitutional scruples. He was compel! ed to say that 
the committee did not participate in his scruples. And, 
indeed, there was no good reason for restricting the power 
of the Senate upon the subject of revenue bills; this 
part of our constitution was borrowed from England, and 
very unnecessarily; but it formed a part of our constitu- 
tion. Bills for raising revenue must originate in the 
House of Representatives. Some Senators seem to think 
it quite a ridiculous affair, that a bill for reducing duties 
could be a bill for raising revenue. But the words raising 
revenue do not mean increasing revenue, but levying and 
collecting duties and taxes for the purpose of revenue. A 
bill reduci ing the duty on wines from one dollar to seven- 
ty-five cents per gallon, would be a bill for raising reve- 
nue to the amount of seventy-five cents per gallon upon 
wine; whatever may be the “duty left, it will be a bill for 
raising revenue to that amount. We wish to reduce our 
whole revenue one-third; a bill for doing this will be a 
bill for raising revenue to the amount of two-thirds of 
what we now raise. But diminishing the duties does not 
necessarily diminish the revenue. On the contrary, it 
may increase it; a moderate reduction of high duties will 
always have that effect. A reduction of twenty per cent. 
upon wines would add thirty per cent. to its consumption; 
and so increase, and not diminish, the revenue. If the 
Senate may originate a bill reducing duties, upon a pre- 
sumption that they are not increasing revenue, which they 
could not do if it increased revenue, and it is discovered 
that on any one article the reduced duty would increase 
the revenue, it would then be a bill which the House of 
Representatives alone had the power to originate. Or if, 
when such a bill should be under consideration in the 
Senate, a motion should be made to insert any amendment 
which should give an increase of revenue, we should be 
in the awkward predicament of being able to vote one 
way and not the other. But in all their scruples he was 
willing to be overruled; and if it was the opinion of the 
Senate that we could originate a tariff bill here, he, for 
one, would be willing to report such a bill as soon as the 
necessary information could be obtained. 

Mr. D. said he was desirous of reducing the revenue to 
the wants of the Gx wernment. No wish to have funds 
for distribution, as insinuated by the Senator from Mary- 
land, (Mr. Smiru,] would induce him to keep on taxes. 
if any portion of our funds are to be appropriated to in- 
ternal improvements, then he was for a distribution fairly 
among the States. He considered, heretofore, that the 
current in favor of internal improvements was irresistible 
—that large funds would be appropriated to them. He 
viewed with horror the partial legislation of Cor gress upon 
such funds, and, therefore, was for dividing them, before 
we should give another million to the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal, in which his section of the country had no 
interest. If the friends of internal improvement, by the 
legislation of Congress, will agree to reduce the revenue, 
so that there shall be no funds about which we are to 
scramble in the two Houses of Congress, he would join 
them heart and hand. 

Mr. CLAY rose, and said that it gave him much plea- 
sure to say to the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Mit- 
LER, | in reference to certain expressions used by that gen- 
tleman, which he un:.erstood, at the time, in an offensive 
sense, that a did not now so understand them. ‘The gen- 
tleman having explained that there was no offensive mean- 
ing conveyec ‘ in the expressions used, and taking them in 
connexion with other parts-of the sentence, it ‘would be 


ifar from him to attach to them a different ‘signifi sation 
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Senate. ] 


Phe a. 


(Manca 30, 183% 





The terms used were unfortunate, oa might aaeniie 
lead to misapprehension. 

Mr. President, the Committee on Manufactures has been 
charged with being un engrossing committe ee. 
what justice was such a charge made? The first proposi- 
tion referred to them, called on tue Dewaitine on Finance 
to make just such a report as the one before them. After 
a full discussion on the motion of the Senator from Indi- 
ana, followed by motions of other gentlemen, this and 
other propositions had been force d upon them; and now, 
said he, they are called a usurping committee? Was it 
because they had reported only on the first subject com- 
mitted to their charge? Didthe gentleman in truth expect 
them to report on all these important subjects at once? 
With respect to the public lands, they had performed 
part of their duty, by call ng for information on that 
all-important subject; and gentlemen certainly could 
not expect them to act further, before that information 
was obtained. Of the necessity of this information to 
enable them to form a correct estimate, every gentle- 
man must be aware. The Senator from Indiana him-! 
self, [Mr. Hrnpricxs,}] on whose motion the Commit- 
tee on Manufactures were selected to take charge of the 
subject, had, on the very next day after the reference was 
made, submitted a resolution c: lling for information on the 
very subject. Then, as tothe other propositions given 
to the committee. [Here Mr. C. entered mto an analysis 
of the different subjects of reference, and argued that 
the committee could not, consistent with propriety, act 
further, until fully possessed of ali the information expected 
by them; and contended that it ought not to hinder the 
consideration of the subject reported on.] He did not 
concur with the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Benros 
that the sales of the public lands could be regarded in the 


well worthy of consideration whether those who have pur- 
chased Jands at a higher price than they are now held, are 
not entitled to some relief. A purchase of land was cet tainly 
a voluntary act, and could nat properly be viewed as a tax. 
The information called for in relation to the public 
lands, he repeated, was necessary to enable the committee 
to report satisfactorily on that subject. It was necessary 
for them to know the number of acres in the market, and 
their value, and the amount unsurveyed. ‘The gentleman 
from Missouri, [Mr. Benrox,] himself, had introduced a 
bill to sweep oft for the State he re presen ited a half of ¢ 
million of acres; a bill had been introduced to grant ah ke 
quantity to the State of Mississippi; and it was proposed 
to make a similar grant to one other of the new States. 
How far these and other propositions would reduce the 
public domain, was yet to be ascertained. The gentleman 
assumed to speak for his constituents of the West!—the 
West! !—the West!!! He was, perhaps, less enlightened 
sentiments of the West, than the Senator from 
Vlissouri; : but the re were other Western States intere sted 
in the public domain, than the State of Saiseo iri; and others, 
though perhaps less enl ghtened, less eloquent than the 
gentleman, who were entitled to speak the s« —— ts ofthe 
West. But the Senator from Missouri would not, he ap pre- 
hended, find that 
the pubhe lands and the protective system. Further, the 
gentleman amused himself with this bi}, by calling ita dimi- 
nutive quadruped, and applying to it otherdegrading com- 
pariso! Sul e gen leman ought not ft o depreciate his 
own prog ny. 


as to the 


t allagree with him in his views as een 


| 
Two years ago he introauced «a bill, dif- 
fer! but little from the one now before the Senate. | 


ithitetetion un’s bill, he propo d to repeal the duties on 


various articles of luxury notof general consumption, and, | 
among others, on essence and perfumery. This bill did not} 
comprehend those articles, and, there fore , was notso odor-! 


iferous as that of the gentleman ju red to. Mr. C. 


} . tecl at Jay ° 
cdescanted al large on th le the protecting system,and 
concluded by saying th 


¢] 1, aia 
was stil] assiQuoUs-| 


And with | 


jsum of sixteen millions for education! 


}no trial of the question in the State. 
\for member to Congress, to winch the Senator was ail 


\look backwards. 


| sete all questions 


ly eng: cate with their examinations, constantly keeping in 
view a further reduction of the revenue, and contemplated 
lanother report before the close of the session. He should 
vote for the motion of Mr. Datxas to lay the bill on the 
table, and hoped that that and the report would be printed. 
Mr. BENTON rose after Mr. Cray, and thanked him 
for producing the bill which Mr. B. had brought in two 
years ago. He was happy it had received the notice of 
the Senator from Kentucky so far as to be produced and 
quoted by him. It contained many things whch Mr. 
8B. should endeavor to get inserted in the bill now before 
the Senate. It contained a catalogue of taxed articles 
jreally worthy of reduction and abolition. It entered 
| the woollen and the cotton region; it embraced the salt 
|tax, and many other important art.cles, not one of whic! 
lhad the Senator from Kentucky read. He had read the 
| bagatelles only, which Mr. B. had put into his bill on ac 
jcount of their insignificance; because they were too insig 
j nificant to remain upon the statute book; too frivolous to 
ibe a subject of revenue; too contemptible for the pro- 
gress of tax gathering. They were thrown into the bill 
lto get rid of them, as dust would be thrown out of the 
j bals ance to clean it. But these insignificant items were 
ir athered up by the Manufacturing Committee as the great 
| objects of taxation from which the country was to be re- 
iJ evcd; and, if struck from their bill, it would be ee 
jof all its contents; but, if struck from his [Mr. B.’s} bill, 
lthey would not be missed. His (Mr. B.’s} bill px oposed 3 
ireduction of sixteen millions of taxes! 1t bore in its ute the 
The bill of the Ma- 
nufactures Committce proposed to reduce to five anda half 
millions; just the one-third of the reduction proposed by 


>] | uis [Mr. B.’s} bill; and this five and a half was to be con 
| fined to articies of the most rdiculous insignificance. M1 
light of a tax on the purchasers. If it were so, it would be | 
lbut what the Senator from Kentucky had read, or whia 
lhad been copied from it, he should have considered it a 
| burlesque upon legisiation——a species of legislative jesting 
ito tantalize the anti-tard? gentleomen—and which, howeve1 
junwerthy of consideration, could not, consistent with the 


B. was free to say, that if his bill had contained nothing 


rules of the Senate, be thrown out of the windows as it 
would have deserved. But it contained something else-- 


something really valuable--something to carry the redu 


tion to sixteen millions instead of five and a half; and the 
Senator from Kentucky might rest assured that he would 
have to vote upon their adnussion into the manufacturers’ 
bill, ashe (Mr, D.} would certainly propose tuem as an 
addition to it. 

Mr. B. adverted to the state of public sentiment 
Missouri, on the question of the Anicrican system, whic 
the Senator from Kentucky had mentioned with exrulls 
tion, as having becn proved, On a recent Occasion, to be | 
favor of that system. My. B. assured him that the proof 
was the other way; that the only tral of that quest 
which had been made in Missouri, was at the gencral clec- 
uon in August last; when the American sy stem cand.date— 
he who went for the system in all its parts and all is glory, 
Bank of the United States, Supreme Court, and all! ~-Wa 
beaten four thousand votes. Since then there has been 
The recent election 


ing as the triumph of the American system, was notlun; 
but a special clecti on, at which little more than onc-lali 
the voters attended. But Mr. B. suid it was needless to 
Forward was the word! Other clec- 
tions were depending, and to come on soon, Which wi i 
One very eminent election, in whicl 
the American system flag would be hoisted on one sc 

and reduction of revenue to the wants of the Governme 


would be hoisted on the other side; and he appre. 
lthe difference between the coming out of the two hag 
would be sufficient to decide 


igs 


the question, without te 
aid of argument, or a resort to referees. 
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With respect to the bearing of that remark, and which 
evidently was intended to signify to the Senate that he 
[Mr. B.] was misrepresenting his constituents on this ques- 
tion of the American system, he begged that the Senator 
from Kentucky would give himself no uneasiness. Mr. 
B. and his constituents understood each other. Uf he 
mistook their interests, he paid the penalty. He did not 
hold his seat in the Senate by the tenure ofsix years, butat 
the will of his constituents. They had his manifesto upon 
that point, with his sign manual to it. Whenever they 
signified to him in any way that he had mistaken or sacri- 
ficed! their interests, he retired from his station and made 
room for another; and this without any cavilling as to 
forms or ceremonies. If the people, in their original ca- 
pacity, either in public meetings, or in signed memorials, 
or through the Legislature, condemned his conduct, he 
submitted to the condemnation; and paid the penalty upon 
the spot, by restoring their trust to their hands. He ac- 
knowledged the right of instruction, and should either 
conform to instructions, if he received them, or resign his 
place. Mr. B. said he knew how immaterial these per- 
sonal explanations must be in the eyes of the Senate; but 
the Senator from Kentucky had imposed the task upon 
him, by intimating that he [Mr. B.] was misrepresenting his 
State upon the question of the American system. ‘The 
time wag when that system was popular in Missouri; but 
the uses to which it had been put, and the metamorphosis 
it had undergone, and the purposes it now had to answer, 
had sickened the people, and they were drawing off from it. 

One word more, and Mr. B. would resume his seat. 
The Senator from Kentucky objected to the idea of a 
tax upon the people of the new States in selling the public 
lands to them. Mr. B. considered the sales as a tax, and 
that the lands were given ‘to the Federal Government to 
answer the purpose of taxation, that is to say, to raise re- 
venue. They now raise three millions of revenue from 
these lands; and revenue came from taxes. He deemed 
it a tax, and the most burdensome kind of tax, as it was 
all paid in advance, in a lump, and before any thing was 
made out of the land. Far better would it be for the peo- 
ple to have the price of the land levied as an annual tax, 


so many cents on the acre every year, until the sum of 


$1 25 was made up, than to pay it all down in advance. 
He must adhere to his idea, then, that the sales of the 
public lands were in the nature of a tax; that these sales 
were made to produce revenue; that they now preduce an 
enormous revenue, and, ifthe present price was kept up, 
would soon produce five millions. The Government only 
wanted about twelve millions of revenue; and unless the 


price of public land was reduced, the main burden of 


supporting the Federal Government would fall upon the 
farmers in the new States. Mr. B. would consider h m- 
self truly m:srepresenting, or rather betraying, the peo- 
ple of Missouri, if he did not struggle to obtain for them 
some benefit from the reduction of revenue! if he did not 
labor hard, and exert himself to the uttermost degree, to 
prevent the article which they use most, the public lands, 
from being made the subject of hard and permanent taxa- 
tion, while every thing that the manufacturers use is to 
be reLeved from taxation. 

Mr. BROWN said that he had, heretofore, during the 
progress of the discussion, through its various stages, ab- 
stained from taking any part init, under the hope that the 
Main question would be presented to the Senate in some 
tangible shape. ‘The further the session advanced, the 


More remote that object appeared; and he had, since hear- | 


ing the report of the Committee on Manufactures, losi, in 
agreat degree, the hope which he had heretofore indulg- 
ed, of a favorable adjustment of the subject of the tariff. 
That report having disappointed the just expectation of 
the majority of those who voted for the reference, ought, 
at all events, to be recommitted to the committee, to fulfil 
the original intentions of the Senate, by presenting to its 
Vow. VUI.--43 
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|view, in one bill, all the subjects that had been given 
them in charge. He differed very widely with the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, who supposed that the success of 
the motion of the gentleman from Georgia to recommit 
the bill, would be an implied censure on the committee. 
In his humble opinion, it was not only consistent with the 
lrules, but it was in conformity with the almost invariable 
practice of the Senate, to recommit subjects that had been 
presented to them inan unfinished shape. But these, said 
Mr. B., were not the times to stand on mere questions of 
etiquette, to look only on questions of delicacy, when far 
more important objects were involved. If the Senate 
refused to require a full and perfect action on the import- 
ant subject of a reduction of the revenue, through mo- 
tives of delicacy to the Committee on Manufactures, we 
shall, said he, do what is worse-——we shall commit an act 
highly disrespectful to a large portion of the States of this 
confederacy, whose interests were so deeply at stake. If 
etiquette is to be violated, let us do it in favor of those 
States whose rights have so long been disregarded, and 
whose citizens are now louking to the proceedings of Con- 
gress in relation to this subject, with such intense and deep 
solicitude. Almost four months of the session had already 
elapsed, and he saw but little indication that this question, 
so vitally interesting to many of the States of this Union, 
was likely to receive that full and del.berate consideration 
which it was entitled to, above all others. The period 
had arrived, when some decisive action was absolutely ne- 
jcessary. He called upon gentlemen who had so repeat- 
edly pledged themselves to a course of conciliation, to 
redeem those pledges. He by no means questioned the 
|sincerity with which those professions had been made; but if 
| gentlemen were sincere, as he presumed them to be, the pe- 
| riod had then arrived for them to carry them out in practice. 
| Sir, said Mr. B., there isa species of tactics in legisla- 
\tion as well as in war, which accomplishes the defeat of 
jan adversary, by delay; and this report, he believed, was 
calculated to produce that result. It showed nothing af- 
firmatively or negatively, with regard to the great ques- 
tion of reducing the revenue down to a proper standard. 
Let us of the agricultural States understand fully, and at 
once, what we are to hope for. If our voices are to be 
wholly unheard, and our interests disregarded, in the na- 
|tional councils, it is due to us, from the advocates of the 
| protective system, to let us know it atonce. Let us no 
jlonger be tantalized with professions which are to create 
jonly vain and illusory hopes. What, sir, will be the feel- 
jings of indignation excited among the people of those 
|States, oppressed by the crying injustice of the protective 
policy, when they shall be told that Congress is debating 
jon the expediency of abolishing the dut.es on a class of 
‘articles consumed mostly by those in opulent circum- 
|stances, while they ought to be taking the most efficient 
\steps to relieve the country of the burdens which were 
jdaily undermining its prosper.ty’ 
| The Senator from Maine [Mr. Seracus] had express- 
jed his astonishment that any excitement should have been 
{manifested on this question. ‘To him it was a matter of 
ino surprise. It was natural for those who believed that 
| justice was denied them, to feel it, and express themselves 
istrongly. He believed that even in the gentleman’s own 
State some excitement was felt on the subject. The Le- 
igislature of that State had very lately adopted resolutions 
lexpressing the strongest disapprobation of the existing 
jtar.ff, a circumstance which he hailed with grat:fication. 
The Senator from New Jersey had expressed his con- 
|stitutional scruples with regard to the power cf the Senate 
to originate a bill for the reduction of the revenue. Thie 
‘principle, if correct, would place the Senate, on questior’’ 
lof taxation, in the unenviuble attitude of being pow eri 
for mischief, but impotent for good. We may, accordir® 
ito this doctrine, assist the other branch of Congress * 
|imposing burdens on the country to any extent, but w? 
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cannot originate any measure for their reduction. 
mired the dexterity of some of those gentle ‘men friendly to} 
the protective system, in suiting their opinions to their 


wishes. When the question was before them, of reduc- 
ing the duties on articles 


tion arose of totally repealing a portion of duties, the 


repeal of which would operate bencficially to the manu-| d: iy or two afterwards. 


facturer, then their scruples were no longer heard of. 
Mr. 
ky, [Mr. Cray,]} that a reduction of duties would lead to 
an abolition of the protecting system. Whenever a re- 
duction was urged, the fears of the manufacturing inte- 
rests were to be alarmed by representing their destruction 
as inevitable by such a course. Was that system so de- 
pendent for its existence on high duties, that it must, as a 
necessary eae perish without ‘them? 
not believe it. e did not wish to see the manufacturing 
establishments e our count ‘y destroyed, though he was 
unwilling that they should be sustained by the destruction 
of other great interests. 
The principle of protection, as practised by our Go- 
ernment, he sincerely belie ved unconstitutional; and not 


He could 


dens ning this a proper occasion to go into an argument of 


that quest: on, he would content himself with remarki ng, 
that this, or any other Government, wch exerted its au-| 
thority to take from one clags of citizens the profit s of 
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“ie ad-| jus from the other House. After some further remarks 


| feom Mr. S., 


Mr. MARCY said he should like to know from the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, whether, in moving to lay the bill 


of general necessity, then the|on the table, his object was to let it remain there until the 
constitution imposed objections; but when the ques- 


committee had further reported, or whether the bill was 
|to be taken up and acted on, perhaps the next day, or a 
If the latter was the object of the 


| Senator from Pennsylvania, he was disposed to vote it 
could not agree with the Senator from Kentue-|down by adopting the motion of the Senator from Geor- 


gia, for at once he saw the difficulties apprehended by the 
Senator from Maryland. The committee tells us, said he, 
that their bill applies only to articles not coming in compe- 
tition with American produce or industry; and yet, if their 
bill takes the course suggested by the Senator from Mary- 
land, the very first votes will prob: ubly be taken on the 
protected articles, which it includes. Mr. M. made 
no promises with regard to conci liation, and he did not in- 
tend to make any, for he was not dispose d to mislead 
any one; but if conciliation was the object, it appeared to 
him that it was to be attained by a bill essentially different 
from the one before them. He had said, in the commence- 
ment of the discussion, that he would vote for a revenue 
adequate to the bare wants of the Government; and, se- 
condly, that he would not abandon the principle of pro- 
tection. Whether these were inco mpatible or not, he 
would not then pretend to say; both objects were dear to 


their labor to bestow them on another class, was, in his} him, and he should be glad to see them reconciled. 


opinion, essentially de spt oti c, 
The most valuable 

next to the security of personal rights, that which secured | 

the private property of the citizen from being taken for 


If the object of the Senator from Pennsylvania was to 


pringiple in free Government was, | lay the billon the table until the report was received from 


the Se cretary of the Treasury, to enable the committee to 


r| comply fully with the instructions of the Senate, he was 


any ser purpose, except in the shape of taxcs, to sup- | dispose -d to vote for the proposition; but if the bill was to 


port the Government in its legitimate objects. 
the highest reverence for the Union of the States. 
anxins desire was to pera ite it. The 


exper 
which we were now making, i 


i ment |} 
the success of free Governments in every part of the world; 
and its extinction here would be the signal for 
tion in every other ntry. He was willing, therefore, 
to sacrifice much for the sake of conciliation; and though 
a representative of one of the Southern States, 


its 


cot 


not 


prepared to meet gentlemen on the | 
lieving that our federal 
© . 
continue to exist by the exercise 
promise and conciliation whic 
Mr. SMITH 
the Senator 


alf-w ay groun d, 
system of Bae rnmeut can only 
of that 
h gave it b rth. 

observed that they had been informed by 
from Kentucky that the C } 
factures would wait until th 
the Secrs tary 
collecting it, 
subje ects tef red 


of the Treasury, who hax 


Lhis agents abroad | 

pert they reported further on the 
to And why not, said Mr. S., 
waiter I until the yg it that informati ion, before the} 
reported at all? They m ghtthen give tothe Senate sucha 
port as it would be proper for it to re ceive, : 

ve; ons by this means have avoided th 
were then pre The Senator 
a report in part, and that the 
mity with their instructions, ha 
areport. In this particular, this bill in part} ] 
ll in fofo—open to amendments, which will 
be proposed when in Committee of the Whole; and which 
the commit ghtly performed the duty as- 
rendered unnecessary by com-| 
subject. Well, then, this committee 
got the information required from 
usury. When would they get this 
ng had may § to wait? The commit- 
n; but it was shre wdly suspected that 
d before the close of the session. 
subject untouched, until they got. [ 
wanted, or until a bill was sent to 


' 
them. 


have 


ndthem to 
difficulties that 


sent Froese Pennsylvania 


consi teen i this bill : as 
confor 
ke such 


mittce 
to mak 


: ii 
was in fact ab 
tee, if they had 1 
s gned thein, would has e 
prehendin he whol 
was to wait until they 
the Secretary of the ‘lh 
_ furmati on! How | 
» had not told th 


would not be receive 


ci 
if tler had they left the 
Oo 


the infurmation they 


c ‘. 


1agreat degree, involved] 


€ xtine-| 


spirit of com-| 


ommittee on Manu-|} 


other} the sense of the 


com- | 
da right} 


He had| be taken up the next day, or a day or two thereafter, he 
His most} should vote for the recommitment moved | by the Senator 


irom Geergia. 
After some additional remarks from Messrs. CLAY and 


;| FORSYTH, 


- DALLAS, having been called on by the Senator from 


Ser w Xen k (Mr. Marc x } to state the object he had in view in 


| moving to lay the bill on the table, said that he preferre« 
th 1e | 
least strenuously opposed to the protective system, he was} had reported the bill. 


that course, froma sense of courtesy to the committee who 
He prefe rred that course for other 
one of which was, that if the Senator from Geor- 
i gia succeeded in carrying his mot oa, he would defeat his 
own purposes. A recomm.tment wouk | of course go with- 
out instructions, and to-morrow, or the earliest period 
thereafter, the same bill, or one s m lar in principle, might 
again be presented. By permitting 


|} reasons; 


this b ll to he on the 


ey received information fi om | tab le, the Senate would keep possession of the labors of 


the committee so far as they had gone; and, if it os : pe 
Senate that this bill should not be taken 
up until the committee had completed their investigations, 
t would be easy to ascertain it. For his own part, he was 
| Pe rfectly sat sfied with the bill, and, as he had before said, 
repared to act on it at once; but, from a feeling of 
tesy towards those gentlemen who differed with him in 
opinion, he should be unwilling to call it up until the cc 
mi'tee had had areasonable time to make further reports. 
Mr. TAZEWELL, after expressing his objections, xt 
ength, tothe partial report of the committee, suggested 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Darzias]} a course 
which would obviate the difficulties presented by arecome- 
mitment, and be pes ferable to laying the bill on the ta le. 
l.et us, said Mr.T., take up this bill, and make it the order 
lof the d lay for some day in the month of May. Sur ly, by 
that time the committee would be prepared with sufficient 
information for a further report, or the House of Repre- 
sentatives will have sent us a bill as a substitute fort 
One further remark. When objcctions were urgedaga! rst 
committing the proposition of the Senator of Kentucky 
Mr. Biss] to reduce the price of the public lan is to the 
Committee on Manufactu ires, he had contended that that 


ii\S- 
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roposition, affecting one item of the public revenue, was 
just as much suited to the consideration of that committee, 
as the other propositions that had been referred to them. 
He had told them, then, that there were three great inte- 
rests to be consulted in fixing the revenue ona permanent 
basis. First, the manufacturers, whose interests were 
promoted bya system of h'gh duties, and these were prin- 
cipally to be found in the North and East; second, the pro- 
ducers, principally of the South, whose interest it was to 
reduce the duties to the lowest extent, consistent withthe 
wants of the Government; and, thirdly, the people of the 
West, who were but little affected by either high or low 
duties on articles of importation, but whose object it was 
to be relieved from the annual draught on their resources, 
in the shape of sales of the public lands. 

The first of these classes, the manufacturing part of the 





country, was benefited by a system of protecting duties, | 


because it enhanced the price of the articles proluced by 
their industry, and could by no means be injured by the 
enhanced price, because they produced as much of the ar- 
ticles as they wanted. Did not every gentleman see this? 
What harm could a tax of even a thousand dollars per ton 
on iron do to his friend from New Jersey, (Mr. Dicxen- 
sox,] who madeas much of itas he wanted’ One of the 
Senators from Rhode Island was largely interested in a 
cotton factory. How could that gentleman be injured by 
a duty, to any extent, on manufactured cotton? Was it 
not plain that every manufacturer was interested in keep- 
ing up the duties to the highest rates on the goods manu- 
factured by him, because it was his business to sell, not to 


buy?) The shoemaker did not goto his neighbor to buy 
shoes. Now, as respected the unprotected articles, had 


the manufacturers not an interestin reducing them to the 
lowest possible price, by a repeal of duties? ‘These arti- 
cles do not come in competition with their industry; they 


do not produce thein; have to purchase what they con-| 


sume, and are consequently as much interested in reduc- 
ing the duty, as the anti-tariff portion of the country is 
interested in reducing the duties on the protected articles. 
So far, then, the system of protection operated as a boun- 


ty on the interest of the North and East, while the relief 


afforded by the bill is to be divided between them and the 
South. But the benefits to be derived from the bill would 
not be equally divided. ‘Three-fourths at least would be 
received by the manufacturing States; for a large propor- 
tion of the population of the South did not consume the 
articles to be exempted from taxation. 
the Senator from Kentucky. 
drink wine, tea, and coffee? 
ces, and clothe them with silks?’ Where, then, was the 
fairness claimed for the bill, when one-half of the Southern 
population did not consume the articles it relieved from 
duty? 
were pledged to. Here is a revenue of twenty-two mil- 
lions of dollars, say they, of which you of the South pay 
fifteen, and we and you together pay seven; and we will, 
for the sake of conciliation, take off the seven, and keep 
on the remaining fifieen. Mr. T. next adverted tothe in- 
terests of the Western people. Do they care for protec- 
tion. They live in sucha situation, that the cost of trans- 
portation to them on articles of importation, even if they 
came in duty free, would come to so much as to preclude 
the possibility of their using them. They were, there- 
fore, necessarily restricted to the use of the domestic arti- 
cle. I appeal to the Senators from Ohio. Do you sell 
any iron in Pennsylvania? No. Pennsylvania has as much 
iron of her own as she wants. Do you sell any in Ten- 
nessee? No. ‘Tennessee has not only as much now as 
she wants, but she can undersell Pennsylvania in one of 
her own markets, (Pittsburg.) Ohio, then, supplied Ohio 
alone. As it was with iron, so it was with other articles 
of general consumption. It makes but little difference to 
Their own 


Ile appealed to 
Did that gentleman’s slaves 


em whether you take off or put on duties. 





The Tariff. 


Did he feed them with spi-| 


oe . 
This was, then, the compromise that gentlemen | t 
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wants are supplied from their own resources; and protec- 
ition neither enhances the price of their commodities, nor 
| diminishes the consumption. But, then, there was ano- 
ther subject in which they were interested; and that was 
|the amount of money annually drawn from them for the 
‘sales ofthe public lands. Mr. T. entered at large on this 
branch of the subject, showing, in various views of the 
isubject, how greatly the West was interested, both as re- 
|varded their pecuniary interest, and the great object of 
increasing their population in getting the lands into mar- 
ket on the lowest terms; and concluded by adverting to 
Mr. Rush’s celebrated report, in which it is recommended 
to keep up the price of the public lands, to prevent a 
drain of the population from the manufacturing States. 
| That is, said Mr. T., to keep wages down there, you 
‘must keep up the public lands to the highest pr ce. 
Mr. ‘T. next touched on that part of the remarks of the 
{Senator from New Jersey, [Mr. Dickerson, ] in which 
|he expresses his constitutional scruples with regard to the 
power of the Senate to originate a bill for the reduction of 
lrevenue, which he considered equivalent to a bill for the 
raising ofrevenue. He did not wish to weaken the gen- 
tleman’s scruples; he wished rather to strengthen them. 
| Months ago, when the Senator from Kentucky introduced 
|his resolution, Mr. T’. entered his protest against the prin- 
ciple it contained. Whence do you derive your power 
'to originate a revenue bill? It was not to be found in the 
constitution. Mr. T. here entered into a full and lumi- 
nous exposition of the constitutional question; after which, 
he concluded his remarks by proposing that if the Sena- 
itor from Pennsylvania would move to lay the bill on the 
table, with a perfect understanding that it was not to be 
taken up until the committee had had a reasonable time 
to make additional reports, or until a bill came from the 
other House, he would vote for the motion. 

Mr. DICKERSON said that it appeared that the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ‘T'azewett]} had much stronger scru- 
| ples as to the power of the Senate, than he had, or than 
ithe Scnator had in times past, for he was confident that 
| Senator had by his vote sustained bills originating in the 
Senate for raising revenue. 
| Mr. DALLAS then renewed his motion to lay the bill 
jon the table, with the understanding that it remain there 
until a reasonable time had been allowed to the committee 
jto make a further report. 

The yeas and nays having been ordered, on motion of 
Mr. MILLER, the question of laying the bill on the table 
was decided in the affirmative by the following vote: 
| YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Dallas, 
| Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hen- 
jdricks, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Marcy, Poindexter, 
| Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, S.lsbee, Sprague, 
‘azewell, Tipton, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster.--27. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Buckner, Ellis, 
Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, 
Miller, Moore, Robinson, Smith, Troup, Tyler, White. —19. 

The Senate then adjourned to Monday. 


| 
| 
\ 
| 





) 


| 
} 
Mownpay, APRIL 

Mr. POINDEXTER laid on the table the following re- 
solution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Manufactures be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the several sub- 
jects referred to it by the Senate on the 22d ultimo, and 
not reported on, and that the same be referred to a select 
committee. 

Mr. HOLMES laid on the table the following resolution: 
| Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
|requested to communicate to the Senate the amount of 
imports and exports to the European possessions of Great 
{Britain during the year ending the 50th September, 
,1831, together with the amount of tonnage engaged du- 
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ring that time, distinguishing between the American and 
foreign tonnage. 

Mr. SMITH laid on the table the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be direct- 
ed to cause a statement to be made to the Senate of the 
amount of the several duties that would he repealed in case 
the bill reported from the Committee on Manufactures on 
the 30th ultimo, ‘‘ to repeal in part the duties on imports,” 
should pass. 

The Senate then proceeded for a short time to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

When the doors were opened, the consideration of the 
general appropriation bill for the support of Government 
was resumed. 


The amendment thereto proposed by the Committee on | 
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there had been an actual diminution in the expenses since 
the present administration came into power. 

{Here Mr. SMITH interrupted Mr. Foor, and said, 
‘*the Senator has made his speech to show that the dis- 
trict attorney in Connecticut has been removed”--and 
was called to order by the Vice President. } 

Mr. FOOT resumed. Sir, the Senator may rest assured 
[ have other objects in view, and he will hear more on 
this subject of wasteful expenditure; and 1 call his atten- 
tion to the statement which was made by me at the last 
session, taken from official documents, which he cannot 
controvert or deny, and which he may examine, and see if 
he can discover any mistake! The same statement is now 
before me, showing that the appropriations for all objects 


| except the public debt, during the two first years of Jack- 


Finance, augmenting the appropriation for the contingent! son’s administration, exceeded those of the two last 
expenses of the Supreme Court, and other courts of the| years of the preceding administration by an amount of 
Un.ted States, was discussed at length by Senators SMITH, | $2,968,563 80; and of this excess $1,283,039 95 was in 
WEBSTER, FORSYTH, TYLER, HAYNE, MARCY, the civil list! And, sir, I go further: the appropria- 
and VILLER. Mr. FOOT also made the following re-! tions in 1829-30, were $52,157,522 18 
marks: | Do. 1827-28, 45,859,059 47 
From the statement made by the chairman, said Mr. | 
F., that this amendment only proposes an appropria-| Making excess in the two last years, above 
tion for the payment of such expenses as were authorized| the appropriation of the two preceding 
by law, taxed by the courts, and approved by the Comp-| years of Mr. Adams’s administration, 
troller, he was not disposed to withhold the appropriation; | Deduct for public debt, balance in two 
it had become a debt, which the Government is bound to} last years Over two first, - 


6,298,462 71 


discharge. But, said Mr. F., | was gratified to find that 
even the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Samira] is ready 
to acknowledge that there has been an ‘‘enormous in- 
crease of expenses,” under this administration. It is, in- 
deed, enormous!! In 1820, ’21, ’22, there appears to have 
been but thirty thousand dollars appropriated for expenses 
of courts. In 1830,’ 1, ’2, these expenses have amounted to 
five hundred and ninety-eight thousand dollars! showing 
an increase of five hundred and sixty-eight thousand dol- 
lars!! and the report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
shows no good or sufficient reason for such ** enormous in- 
crease!’ Is it not possible—is it not nrobable—is it nota 
fact—which will appear on a close investigation in the 


1,572,519 54 


Leaves an excess of appropriations in two 
last years over and above appropria- 
tions in the two prececing years, $4,725,943 17 

But, sir, it may be said, these are only the appropria- 

itions. This is true, sir; but we will now examine the 

|actual expenditures in the same years; and the attention 

\of the chairman of the committee, [Mr. Smira,] who has 

jsaid that ‘** this administration has reduced the public ex- 

| penditures,” is particularly invited to the statement drawn 

\from the returns from the Treasury Department. (Here 

Mr. SMITH declared, ‘*1 will not hear.” Mr. F. pro- 


departments, from the accounts, that the expenses have |ceeded to state: If there is no mistake in the calculation, 
been much increased by the removal of faithful and com. | (and I can find no mistake,) it will be found that the ac- 
petent district attorneys, and the appointment of young|tual expenditures of the two first years of Jackson’s ad- 
or incompetent officers? of district attorneys who have | ministration were $37,859,395 41 
involved the United States in great and unnecessary ex- | Similar expenditures in do. do. of Adams’s, 35,475,521 65 
penses? in groundless prosecutions? or from their inability | 

to defend the interests of the United States? or in large | Showing, in two years, that this ** econo- 

sums paid for assistant counsel, to aid these new district} mical’” administration of General Jack- 

attorneys’ It is well known that almost every district son actually expended more than Mr. 
attorney has been removed, or a new one appointed on Adamis’s, the sum of 

the expiration of his term, since the commencement of} And leaving a balance of the appropria- 
this administration! Connecticut has furnished one ex-| tion for those years to be yet accounted 
ample of the removal of an able and excellent officer. It} for, either for current expenses, which 
will be recollected that an attempt was made to postpone| may increase the amount, or to be car- 
his nomination, with all others, during the last session, in| ried to the surplus fund, 
the late administration, which failed—and he was appoint- 
ed. I understand that at the first court after his appoint-| Which, added together, will give the 
ment, and during the pendency of an important trial for| amount appropriated, 
the recovery of a penalty, the district attorney received | 
a letter revoking his commission, which he stated to the} 
court. 


2,383,873 76 


2,342,069 41 


$4,725,943 17 
But, said Mr. F., this is not all: we are now called upon 
The court, however, appointed him to manage |for an appropriation exceeding in amount the appropria- 
the cause, and it has been said he madea most able argu-|tion of the last year by $371,092! 
ment, and recovered a judgment for the heaviest penalty| This is the boasted economy! this the retrenchment 
which has been recovered in that State for many years! |this the promised reform! of this prudent and saving ad- 
It is notorious that the removal of clerks in the Execu-| ministration! ! Sir, such retrenchment needs reform! 
tive offices, and the appointment of inexperienced offi-|Such reform needs retrenchment! And such economy 
cers, has caused much delay in the settlement of accounts, | needs both retrenchment and reform! ae 
and greatly increased the expenses in those departments.| The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Ssarra] complains of 
The Senator took occasion, some time since, on a bill fora statement made by the Senator from Delaware, [Mr 
the erection of barracks in New Orleans, to enter into a|Ciarroy,) which has been published in the National ln 
defence of this administration, to deny that the expendi- \telligencer, which he admits wears rather an * ugly a, 
tures had increased; and endeavored to prove that, instead | pearance for this administration;” but hesays it emoraces 
of any increase in the expenditures of the Government, |a favorable period, of only two years, in each administra 
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tion, and to the prejudice of this administration, and that |services. Sir, we need another “ radical committee,” to 
he ought to have embraced the whole four years of each! save three millions of dollars, to bring the expenditures 
and says there is a small mistake in that statement. Sir, I |of this administration back to the expenditures of former 
will = the comparative expenses for three years, in |administrations. , 

what has been called our diplomatic intercourse, during | The Senator, a few days since, on inquiry, informed me 
the administration of Mr. Adams, and of General Jackson, |he had received a statement from the Treasury Depart- 
(and General Jackson has been in office but three years!) |ment on the subject of my resolution; on my asking him 
and the Senator will find he has made a mistake of over |for the perusal of it, he refused! 

$30,000. Instead of $236,000, as he has stated it. the} [Mr. SMITH here said, in an under tone, ‘I did, and 
appropriation is $270,156; he has not included one of the jyou had no business with it. ’’] 

30,000 contingencies! Mr. President, this refusal brought to my recollection, 
Appropriations for dip!omatic foreign intercourse (if this|very forcibly, a remark made to me at my desk in the 





is the term) in 1830, ’°31, 32, —- : $694,656 |other House, (of which we were then members,) by that 

Same, in 1827, ’28,’29, - : 467,500 |Senator, on the subject of the radical committee, and 

———|which at the time made a very deep and lasting impres- 

Which makes the last three years’ excess over sion on my mind. ** What,” said he, **do you radicals 

the first three years, in our foreign intercourse expect todo? You can do nothing, you are a new mem- 

alone, in recalling foreign ministers, and re- ber! You do not understand treasury tricks! They will 
warding favorites, - - - $227,156 \throw dust in your eyes.” 








[Here Mr. sMITH interrupted, and said ‘* Not so; he 
But, sir, these are not the only expenses which, in my {had no recollection of any such remarks.”’)} 
opinion, ought to be reduced. It will be recollected that! Mr. FOOT resumed. If the Senator’s memory has im- 
some time since a resolution was offered by me, instruct-| proved by age, perhaps I ought not to oppose mine to his; 
ing the Committee on Finance to inquire into the expe- for his has been in use thirty years longer than mine, and 
diency of abolishing the offices of Second Comptroller and |let him have the benefit of this argument. 
Second Auditor. In looking at the ‘ official” Globe, to| I will now call the attention of the Senate toa report 
which my attention was called this morning, it seems that|from the Committee on Retrenchment, made on the 15th 
the incumbent in one of those offices has charged me with |day of May, 1828, which has been circulated extensively 
something like coalition, or combination, to injure him! |through the country. I shall read a few paragraphs, which 
by proposing to abolish his office! On this subject, | have |seem to me very appropriate; and although this commit- 
only to say that the incumbents are both unknown to me. |tee found no abuses and no increased expenditure in that 
They have been appointed under this administration. I |administration, the report contains some excellent senti- 
never saw either of them, to my knowledge; and am very |ments as well as some predictions, which have been too 
sure they know as dittle of me—when such a charge is|fully and fatally fulfilled under this administration. The 
made. But, sir, this is not the only attack which has been|report proposes a reduction of unnecessary expenses in 
made on me for offering that resolution; and I shrewdly | the administration of the Government. It fully sustains 
suspect I know the quarter from which it came. But, |the views of the ‘radical committee” of 1821, and re- 
let it go for what it is worth! It is now twelve years since, |commends the abolition of the offices of Second Comp- 
as a member of a committee of the House of Representa-|treller and Second Auditor, as wholly useless. And the 
tives, then called by the Senator from Maryland the |committee reported a bill for that purpose; to which bill 
‘* radical committee,” I made the same proposition in that |[ wish to call the attention of the chairman of the Com- 
committee; and my opinion on that subject remains un-|mittee on Finance, wh.ch committee now has that subject 
changed, that these offices ought to be abolished. A sin-|under consideration by a resolution of the Senate. But, 
gle fact is sufficient to prove it. Previous to 1817, all the |sir, before I proceed to that report, lct me say to the Se- 
duties now performed by the First and Second Comp- | nator from South Carolina, [Mr. Harxe,}] who, in reply to 
troller, and the Solicitor of the Treasury, (anew office, |the statement of the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. Smita,]} 
created two years since, involving an annual expenditure jon the subject of the barracks at New Orleans, expressed 
of $10,000,) were performed by the First Comptroller jhis firm belief ‘*that the expenses” of the Government 
alone; and the duties now performed by five auditors |had increased nearly one hundred per cent. ‘since 182u,” 
were then confided to one auditor and two accountants; |that I still hope he has not abandoned his intention of call- 
since which, the war accounts have been settled, and the jing by resolution on the proper department for a detailed 
army reduced! My opinion was then formed on an actual |statement of the expenditures in those two periods, be- 
inspection of the duties performed by each, and from |cause there is no doubt on my mind but the statement of 
having kept an account with the Treasury Department for |the Senator from South Carolina will be found much more 
about nine years before I had the honor of a seat in Con- |correct than the estimates and calculations of the chair- 
gress; and my full belief then was, and now is, that, by a/ man of the Committee on Finance. The actual expenses! 
proper distribution of the labor in those offices, one-third |I do not speak of expenditures for great national objects; 
of the present number of clerks might be dispensed with, |for the improvement of the condition of the country. 
and the public service would not suffer; and in this my Surely on this subject there is no cause of complaint 
Opinion is sustained by another committee of the other |aguinst this administration. But that the expenses in the 
House, to which I shall soon call the attention of the |several departments, foreign intercourse, and in the in- 
Senate. jcrease of officers and agents of every description, to en- 
The Senator from Maryland stated in this body, two |hance the value of the ‘*spoils of victory,” have nearly 
years since, that ‘*the radical committee” effected a re- | doubled since 1820, I fully believe; and that the resolu- 
duction of expenses to the amount of three millions of |tion proposed by the Senator will draw out full evidence 
dollars, **as the amount of receipts and expenditures of the fact, unless it should be evaded by “treasury 
would show.” Sir, the Senator gives that committee too |tricks.” But, sir, in consequence of the flourishing con- 
much credit. It is due to the present pres.ding officer, dition of the country, an overflowing treasury, and the 
who was then Secretary of War, to state, that, for much regular reduction of the public debt growing out of laws 
of the success of that committee in reducing expenses, and arrangements made under former administrations, and 
and for the system of accountability growing out of that which this administration could not prevent, these ex- 
investigation, we were greatly indebted to his voluntary travagant and wasteful expenditures of the public money 
and efficient aid; and the country owes him much for his have not excited much interest, or aroused the public 
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attention, merely because the burden has not been felt in} ments, a Government press is, to all intents and purposes, 
*¢ direct taxation or in jorced loans.”’ effectually established; as much so, as if there were an 


Mr. F. here read extracts from the report of the Com-/annual item in the appropriation bill for the purpose of 


mittee on ‘*Retrenchment,” 3d page: ‘* Your committee | purchasing the joint and harmonious action of one hun- 
obtained information enough to satisfy them, that by a dred papers in the uncompromising vindication of those in 
judicious system of reform, instituted by the Executive | power, and in the unsparing abuse of those who are not. 
officers themselves, at least one-third of the present num-| The danger which assails the freedom of the press through 
ber of clerks in the departments might be reduced with| the insinuation of this species of influence, is far more 
safety to the public interest.” ‘At present the public|s¢riousthan any star chamber code of painsand penalties! !”’ 
offices are not open for the discharge of public business, | ‘‘ This pecuniary censorship of the press must end in its 
more than, on an average, four hours each day.” utter prostitution to an indiscriminate support of the acts of 

** State Department.” —Page 4.—‘‘ Your committee are the Government, however injurious to the rights and in- 
decidedly of opinion that the diplomatic relations of the |terests of the people!!!” Is not this prophecy literally 
country are in a state unnecessarily expensive,” and fulfilled? ss Believing that no administration, if it be wise, 
**concur in opinion on the propriety of abolishing the | Virtuous, and patriotic, requires the aid of a Government 
fund called the contingent expenses of all missions| PTess—and if it be not, that, precisely for that reason, it 
abroad.” Page 5.—*‘* There are three distinct contingent | Ought not to have it—your committee proposes, as far as 
funds, under the control of this department, ‘ one of the practicable, the abolition of this branch of the Executive 


department, including expenses of printing,’ &c.—one, 
‘contingent expenses of foreign intercourse’—one, ‘ ex- 
penses of missions abroad.’ Page 14.—-On ‘appointing 
and compensating ‘bearers of despatches,’ they say, ‘it 
is prone to degenerate into a species of favoritism, ad- 
verse to the public interest;’ they ‘apprehend it is little 
short of a convenient mode of sending favorites abroad, 
to travel for their pleasure, health, or instruction, out of 
the public coffers.’” 

** Treasury Department.”—Page 19.-—** To introduce 
economy and despatch in this department, it will be ne- 
cessary to simplify the forms of business, and to re- 
organize its subordinate branches. The various offices of 
the treasury were arranged on their present plan by act 
of 3d March, 1817, abolishing the accounting offices, and 
establishing an additional comptroller and four auditors, 
with clerks. This arrangement was temporary; so ought 
to have been its continuance. The war was just over, 
and its disbursements threw upwards of forty millions of 
suspended.accounts into the treasury for adjustment; this 
amount has been reduced to two millions; and yet the 


same extensive and complicated machinery is still in| 


existence.” 


Page 22.--The committee recommend a new organiza-| 
tion of some of the departments, and that the offices of 


the Second Comptroller and one auditor be abolished. 

N. B. They reported a bill for this. 

Page 23.—They ‘consider the power of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to appoint examiners of the land offices 
as ‘liable to great abuse.’ ” 

‘¢ War Department.” —Page 26.—-The committee ‘* ex- 
press surprise, that while the business has greatly de- 
creased, the number of clerks has not been reduced.” 

But, sir, in all this, no abuses are found in Mr. Adams’s 
administration! The only complaint is, that the expenses 
have not been reduced! No complaint of increased ex- 
penses!!!| They were not increased. 

Page 34.--Executive patronage of the press. 

Mr. F. here called the particular attention of the Sen- 
ate to this part of the report. Sir, in this extract will be 
found sound doctrine and ‘‘sure words of prophecy!” 
which we have seen too fatally verified! It ought to be 
printed in letters of gold! suspended in both Halls of 
Congress, and spread before the whole nation! 

**When your committee look at this amount of patro- 
nage, placed, without control or responsibility, in the hands 
of the Executive, or in those of the subordinate chiefs of his 
departments; and when they reflect on the moral mecha- 
nism upon which this patronage acts with a power that 
seems irresistible, they would deem their duty very inade- 
quately discharged, if they did not propose some remedy 
for abuses already existing, and essentially liable to be aug- 
mented. Your committee will not stop to argue what they 
predicate as an undeniable fact, that, by the employment 
of the expenditures of the contingent funds of the depart- 


patronage.” 
|” Has this patronage been reduced? What isthe present 
condition of the press? Here I leave the subject. 

The question being put, the amendment was adopted by 
yeas and nays, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Buckner, Dallas, Dick- 
erson, Dudley, Ellis, Foot, Grundy, Hendricks, Kane, 
Knight, Mangum, Marcy, Robbins, Robinson, Smith, 
Tipton, White, Wilkins.—20. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Brown, Clayton, Ewing, For- 
| syth, Frelinghuysen, Hayne, Hill, Holmes, Miller, Moore, 
| Prentiss, Ruggles, Seymour, Tazewell, Tomlinson, troup, 
| Tyler, Webster.—19. 

The amendment increasing the appropriation for foreign 
|and diplomatic intercourse was explained by Mr. SMITH. 

Pending the consideration of the amendment, a debate, 
involving a comparison between the expenditures on this 
head, by the present and past administrations, was car- 
ried on between Mr. SMITH, Mr. FOOT, Mr. CLAY- 
TON, Mr. HOLMES, Mr. WEBSTER, Mr. MARCY, and 
|Mr. CLAY. It was not, however, an inquiry into the 
amount expended by the respective administrations, which 
yave rise to the subsequent discussions of the subject. It 
was a remark thrown out by Mr. MARCY towards the 
close of the debate of to-day, namely, that it was not the 
amount of money expended by the last administration in 
foreign intercourse, which was the charge against it; but 
| that at did nothing for the money—effected no good for 

the country with the expenditure. Mr. CLAY, in a few 
remarks, pointedly controverted the correctness of tis 
jallegation, and asseried, that so far from having done no- 
| thing, the last administration had concluded more treaties 
here, at the seat of Government, with foreign Powers, than 
j|any preceding administrations of the Government, perliaps 
all of them together, and adjusted more long standing dif- 
ficulties and disputed questions with foreign Governments 
Other gentlemen also joined issue with Mr. Marcy, and con- 
tributed to the debate which followed on subsequent days. 





Tvurspar, Aprit 3. 


The resolution yesterday submitted by Mr. Hormts 

| was considered and agreed to. 

The resolution yesterday submitted by Mr. Porypex- 
Ter, discharging the Committee on Manufactures from 
the further consideration of the subjects referred to it on 
| the 22d instant, was taken up, but Jaid on the table on ac- 

| count of the absence of the mover from his seat. 

On motion of Mr. MOORE, the Senate resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill supplementary to the several acts for 
the sale of the public lands—-the question being on the 
motion to concur in the second amendment made by the 
other House. After some discussion, in which Messrs 
MOORE, EWING, HOLMES, and KING, took part, the 
motion to concur was adopted. 
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dollars for the expenses of the return of ministers from) leave it to the Senate and to the people. 


France and England. | The President’s communication indulges not a little in 
Mr. SPRAGUE, of Maine, rose, and said: The gentleman self-glorification, at having closed a contest which had been 
from New York, [Mr. Marcy, } dissatisfied with the result/ carried on ever since our national existence. But how 
of a comparison of the expenditures of the late and present has it been terminated?—By a glorious triumph or an in- 
administrations, has resorted to the substitution of a new | glorious surrender?—By a victory or a defeat? ‘That is 
issue. What has been accomplished in our foreign inter-| the question, Mr. Herries, in the British Parliament, after 
course, is the question upon which he challenges discussion. | describing it as one of the longest and most interesting of 
He has selected his ground, and thrown ae his cae natiana! controversies, gancanned that it hed been brought 
let. It was immediately taken up by the gentleman from} to a close, and that ** America had entirely and uncon- 
Kentucky, [Mr. Ciax,] who at oie briefly, but satisfac- | ditionally withdrawn all her pretensions.” 
torily, exhibited the superiority of our former Executive.| This language aroused within me indignant American 
We are called upon to pursue the subject further, and 1! feelings. What! this commercial warfare, waged in our 
shall do so by advancing, at once, to what its friends have infancy, in weakness and depression—-persevered in with 
proclaimed as the proudest of their diplomatic achieve- | firmness, to years of strength and manhood—now, in our 
ments, the triumph which has been trumpeted, oeen high and palmy state, pees by an arenes sur- 
and re-echoed, from the ocean to the mountains—the ar-}render! I could not believe it. It must be the arrogant 
rangement of the colonial trade with Great Britain. This/assumption of a vaunting minister of Britain. In other 
exploit has enveloped this administration ss — pause | contests, those of even Bes peepenner _ rare 
of glory, that it may be thought to require the hardihood | disaster as success; defeat, as triumph. She had, in mi- 
of the’ fire-king himself to siahensh ta flames; but the mic war, upon the Serpentine river, exhibited, as a holi- 
breath by which it has been fanned, has too litde of vi-|day show, the surrender of American to British ships; 
tal.ty to impart either intensity or duration. The note of| while we, in fierce encounter, upon the lakes and upon 
exultation, which was raised, lost much of its effect upon |the ocean, had presented to the world the spectacle of 
reflecting minds, when it was prec ed oe these ie proud cross a Rosey bowing in submission to the 
were rung in advance, before the work was seen, or its | glorious star spangled banner. 
character known; and, of course, were to be deemed only " As I then ae with joy to American authority, to cor- 
as incense to its authors. Information that some agree- | rect the misre presentations of our enemies, so 1 now re- 
ment had been concluded, reached this country on the 3d verted with hope to our own envoy, to examine the repre- 
of October, 1830. Immediately the loud acclaim of tr-|sentations which he had made at the court of St. James. 
umph was reverberated to the extremities of the Union. |] found, sir, that he presented to Lord Aberdeen our sta- 
But the terms and conditions of the arrangement could not | tute of 1830 as the basis of an arrangement. 
be ascertained for months afterwards. Indeed, the Bri- 
tish order in council did not i-sue until November, and 
the communications containing the agreement were never 
submitted to the public till the month of January follow- 
ing. Nay, so Lttle solicitous were many as to the charac- 
ter of the agreement, that they not only never examined 
it, but knew not in what documents it was to be found. 
Even during the present winter, leading, important public 








I was anx- 
ious to learn what was his construction of its provisions, 
his conception of its scope, and the spirit in which was to 
be exercised the discretion, vested by the American Con- 
gress, to vindicate our interests and our honor. I was as- 
tonished—I1 was humiliated, to find that, upon its presen- 
tation to the British Government, he characterized it in 
the following language: ‘* It concedes in its terms all the 
power in the regulation of the colonial trade, and autho- 
journals, and among them the Richmond Enquirer, have | rizes the President to confer on British vessels all those 
demanded, S) hy did the Senute rat fy the treaty under Mr. privileges, as well in the circuitous as the direct voyage, 
Van Buren’s objectionable instructions? Again, the Tren-| which Great Britain has at any time demanded or desiredy” 
ton Emporium asserts that the treaty was unanimously jand that Mr. Herries had, in effect, but repeated the de- 
ratified by the Senate, und this language is copied into) clarations of our own minister. Still 1 would not despair, 
the paper Leve, at the seat of Government, and diffused | but turned with hope to the arrangement itself, trusting 
throughout the country; while we all know that no treaty | that its terms and conditions had not been fairly delineat- 
everexisted, the art angement hav ing been formed by diplo- ed in that sweeping concession of our agent. 
matic letters, which were not subnutied for the approba-| This examination, to be thorough, must necessarily be 
tion of the Senate. _ | laborious; and I have no inducement to pursue it, except 
| regret to say that the delusion, thus propagated, is/the importance of the subject to the country at large, and 
likely to be strengthened by a letter, recently publisiied, | especially to my own State. Maine, with less than a thir- 
under the s gnature of the Pres.dent of the United States, | tieth of the population, has about one-e ghth of the ton- 
in relation to the vote of the Senate upon the nomination | nage of the United States. 
of Mr. Van Buren, in which he says that the megan 
Which had been successfully termimated had previously 
received the sanction of both Houses of Congress. 


Indeed, there are but two 
States that exceed her in amount, and those the powerful 
and ancient commonwealths of Massachusetts and New 
What} York; and, while they have other paramount manufuce 
must be the surprise of the people, when ihey learn the | tures, her navigation is the great interest most likely to 
fact, that, since the termination of that negotiation, there be seriously affecied by the natienal councils, and to which, 
has been no vote, no action upon, no sanction of it, by | therefore, her representatives should at all times be stu- 
cither House of Congress. chously attentive. 

if reference was had to the act of May, 1830, it should Mr. President, for what was this contest originally 
be recollected that its passage was anterior to the conclu-| waged, and so long maintained? What was its obje ct? 
sion of that negotiation, and its provisions were 30 entirely | The prize contended for? 





I answer distinctly and em- 
independent of prior mstructions, that every member phatically, the carrying trade—and that alone. The Bri- 
might have voted forthe former, while he condemned the | tish have ulways been not only willing, but anxious, for our 
latter; that there was indeed no reference to them, either | produce, if it could be transported in their ships. Indeed, 
in the act itself, or the report of any committee. The} the decrees of nature, their climate and geographical po- 
same letter attributes the action of the Senate to motives| sition, and their artificial institutions, particularly that of 
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involuntary set vitude, carried to such an enormous extent} ing features and objects of her navigation system, com- 


that more than seven eightlis of the whole population are|menced by the Rump Parl ament, confirmed in the reign 
slaves, render them essentially dependent upon the pro-| of Charles Il, and extended and perpetuated by nume- 
duct.ons of the United States for their prosperity, if not} rous subsequent enactments, viz. first, to strengthen her- 
for their existence. All experience has shown that they | self by monopol zing as much of the carrying trade of the 
must have our supplics. Not less than fifteen thousand) work! as possible: secondly, to weaken her rivals by dif- 
persons died of famine in the island of Jamaica alone, du-| fusing the residue among the minor maritime Powers, so 
ring the five years that followed the peace of 1783, owing|as to prevent any one from engrossing any consider. 
to British regulations embarrassing the transmission of our! able portion of it. And of all nations, the United States 
produce. And it is most curious and instructive to ob-|is the rival in navigation and maritime power, whom she 
serve, that whenever we have restrained or interrupted! most dreads, and is most anxious to depress.* 

this intercourse, they have been compelled, in order to| The great commercial statesman of Great Britain (Mr. 
open new channels, in which it might flow to their relief, | Huskisson) has declared that the first blow to her policy 
to relax the rigor of their colonial system, wh.ch utterly| was given by the United States. And it is true. We 
excluded American vessels. In December, 1812, we laid | struck the first blow to her colonial system, by our decla- 
a universal embargo; and in June following, Great Br.-| ration of independence; the first blow to her navigating 
tain opened the ports of their Northern provinces to our| policy, by countervailing laws; and the blow which dis- 
vessels. In 1812, we declared war, and forthwith she open-| solved the charm of her boasted invincibility upon the 
ed to us the island of Bermuda, thus allowing to our navi-| ocean, by the splendid and transcendent triumphs of the 


gation, flagrante bello, raging war, that trade which she} late war. 
refused in time of peace. Alter the treaty of 1815, she 
again resorted to her system of rigorous colonial ucclusion, 
and we, by the act of April, 1818, retaliated by the ex- 
clusion of her vessels from the trade so proh.b.ted to us; 
and immediately on the 8th and 27th of May following, 


In this our long, protracted contest for the car- 
| rying trade, she has heen stimulated by the double motive 
of extending her own shipp‘ng interest, and repressing 
jours. It was commenced immediately after the acknow- 
ledgment of our independence; and was animadverted upon 
jin the continental Congress of 1784, as a cause for con- 


she, by act of Parliament and order in couned, opencd | ferring additional powers upon the confederation, in order 
the ports of Halifax, in Nova Scotia, and St. Jolin’s, in New) to maintain it on our part with success. In the first Con- 
Brunswick, to American vessels. l press, in 1789, Mr. Madison declared that he would meet 
In addition to these illustrations of their necessities, it|iiterdict with interdict, «until we should be allowed to 
should be remembered that, during the whole period of|carry to the West India islands, in our own vessels, the 
these restrictions and prohibitions, from the adoption ot | produce of America, which necessity compels them to 
the constitution to he present day, the Governors of the |tuke.”” And President Washington, in his instructions to 
different islands have, trom time tu time, been compelled | Mr. Morris, in the same year, says, emphatically, ** Let 
to open their ports by special proclamat.on to the vessels /it be strongly impressed on your mind, that the privilege 
of the United States with Amencan produce. These dis- of carrying our own productions in our own vessels to their 
pensations have not been rare, but frequent, repeated, and | own islands, and bringing in return the productions of 
reiterated, owing to periodical convulsions of nature, and) these islands to our own ports and market, is regarded 
other causes. |here as of the highest importance; and you will be care- 
Indeed, we have had a recent instance. During the last | ful not to countenance any idea of our dispensing with it 
season, the island of Burbadoes, in particular, Was visited{in a treaty.” 
by a hurricane, leaving such destruction and desolation in| ‘The twelfth article of Jay’s treaty, which related to the 
its path, that it was necessary to invite timely relief by all| colonial wade, was expunged by the Senate as utte rly in- 
practicable means; and, in accordance with former usage, |admissible. ‘To this succeeded the wars. of the French 
the British laws imposing duties and charges upon Ame-| revolution, followed by hostile orders in council, injuri- 
rican lumber and certain other articles, in Amencan ves- ous decrecs, and illegal practices, harassing te our com- 
sels, were suspended until the Ist of March last. imerce, and destructive of our rights, and producing on 
This temporary cispensauon of onerous imposition de-| our part non-intercourse, embargo, and war. ‘The peace 
serves the more particular notice, because the success of! with Great Britain was followed by the celebrated com- 
certain voyages, consequent upon it, has been most erro-| mercial convention of 1815. And the colonial trade was 
neously attributed tu tie recent diplomatic arrangement, | in express terms excluded from its operation. 
thereby extending a delusive idea of its benefits, wnen tne Immediately thereupon, Great Britain closed against us 
hurricane itself night as well be ascribe d to its influence. | those ports in the West Indies, which had been opened 
Indeed, our vessels would have derived greater advantage | to our vessels during the war; thereby endeavoring not 
from that dispensation of Providence, and Cuusequent re-| only to monopolize to herself the carriage to the colonies, 
laxation of Br.tish law, if the arrangement had never been! but also to secure a decisive advantage, in the direct trade, 
made; because, under it, British vessels partic. pated in the | with the British Eu, opean possessions, by means of the 
transportation, While, Withoutit, ours alone would lave en- | triangular voyage, by which she attained a triple freight; 
jeyea it, to the exclusion of others. This wali be readily |one trom Great Br.tain to the United States, another trom 
understood, when it is recollected that, before this agree-| hence to the West Indies, and a third thence to England; 
Ment was concluded, the legislation of the two counwies | whereas, before, she could enjoy but one, that of the pon- 
reciprocally excluded the vessels of each from the waters | che rous and bulky produce from the sugar colonies to the 
of the other. ‘These gubernatorial proclamations and | parent country; her ships being compelled to sail in the 
dispensations of Brit si laws opened their ports tempora- | outward voyage in ballast only. Measures of counterac- 
rily to us, but could not suspend our iniubiuon of Biitish|uon were immediately resorted to in pursuance to the 
vessels. suggestions of Mr. Madison’s message of December, 1810. 
With the West India colonies of other nations, Swed sh, Negotiations were attempted in 1817, 1818, 1819, 1824, 
Danish, French, Dutcn, and Spauisii, we have long enjoy- land 1826, without success. Both countries had recourse 
ed, without controversy, a free and uninterrupted cum. |to separate and counteractive legislation—the United States 
merce; thy being coment that the transportation should | by the statutes of 1817, 1818, 182u, 1822, and 1823; and 
be almost exclus.vely in Amer.can vessels, as the legiti- | Great Britain by acts of Parliament of 1522 and 1825, in- 
mate fruits of our nautical enterprise and geograpu.cal jierspersed cecasionally by royal orders in council, and 
position, of which Great Britain alone sceks to deprive us. | 


And tiis she dues in accordance with the two great lead | « Sce Huskisson’s speeches. 
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Presidential proclamations: until the trade was interdicted| By the unrestrained use of this instrument, the gradua- 
by each, in the vessels of the other, through their order in tion of duties, the British may, as with a magic wand, di- 
council of 1826, and the President’s proclamation of 1827, rect, change, or stop the current of trade at pleasure; 
issued in obedience to the express requirement of the acts, they have as complete control over it, as of water from a 
of Congress. These prohibitions continued until the ar-| reservoir conducted through artificial tubes, to which they 
rangement of Mr. McLane, in 1830. Whoever will read| alone hold the keys. Do they wish to stop the direct 
this part of our legislative and diplomatic history with at-| trade as to all articles in American vessels? Erect an im- 
tention, will perceive that the great paramount object for! passable barrier of duties upon every thing. Do they 
which the parties were contending, and which they kept} wish to cause the current to flow, in British bottoms, by 
constantly in view, was the carrying trade--the British} the way of New Brunswick or Nova Scotia? Remove the 
struggling to secure undue advantages to their shipping, | obstruction of imposts in that direction only, and its 
and we demanding a participation upon equal terms. }course will run freely. Or they may allow a part to pass 

All their devices, expedients, and propositions, when! in one direction, and force the residue in another. They 
rightly understood in their practical operation, will be! may select a list of articles for the West Indies, another 
found to have been adapted to this end. Knowing that! for Bermuda, and another for the Northern provinces. 
we never would consent to their monopolizing the direct} This power is full, complete, and unlimited. We may be 
transportation, their purpose was to give the trade a cir-| assured that they will exercise it, from time to time, as ex- 
cuitous direction through their Northern provinces for the | perience of their interests may dictate, and as our endur- 
island of Bermuda, near our coast, in British vessels, tothe | ance shall tolerate. ? 
exclusion of American. To accomplish this, they at first,/ Sir, they have began to exercise it already, by the act 
in 1817, proposed to reserve to themselves the right to} of Parliament of 22d of April, 1831, the design of which 
vary their imposts upon our productions at pleasure, in| cannot be misunderstood. Under its enactments, wheat, 
different colonies, so that the same articles might be made| flour, beef, pork, hams, bacon, wood, and lumber, when 
to pay a higher rate of duty when transported directly in} imported into the West Indies through their Northern 
an Amevican bottom, than when circuitously in a British.| provinces, and, of course, in British vessels, pay no duty; 
This we firmly and decisively resisted, and the British, in} while the same articles, by other acts, when passing di- 
the negotiations of 1818, expressly and unqualifiedly aban-| rectly from the United States, in which alone our vessels 
doned it. It was relinquished, too, by acts of Parliament} can participate, are oppressed with imposts, as follows: 
of 1822 and 1825, and never renewed until the negotia-| flour, five shillings sterling the barrel; beef and pork, 
tions of Mr. McLane, in 1830. We at one time insisted] twelve shillings sterling the hundred weight; wood and 
that our produce should not be taxed higher in the West] lumber, one pound eight shillings the thousand feet. The 
India islands, than similar articles the productions of the] same act of 1831 has imposed additional duties, in the di- 
Northern provinces or other British dominions. This has} rect trade, upon staves and headings, from seven shillings 
been denominated the ‘elsewhere’ principle which was| and three pence to eleven shillings and three pence; and 
incorparated into the act of 1823, but which was subse-| upon white or yellow pine lumber, from five shillings to 
quently waived by our Government in 1826. ! seven shillings sterling. 

The next expedient was to make an enumeration of cer-| We see the effects, even in the short time which has 
tain articles to be carried to the West Indies; another and} already elapsed, and they will become more and more 
longer list to be transported to Bermuda; and yet another, | alarming by future developments. 
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more important, to be admitted to their Northern provin- 
ces only. In this we could not acquiesce, and occlusion 


The trade, instead of being direct in American bottoms, 
as it ought to be, is circuitous in British, as it ought not to 


of the ports was the consequence. ‘They were opened|be. Look at the official document just laid upon our ta- 


by the agreement of 1830. 


ble, which presents statements for the year next following 


What are the terms and conditions of that arrangement?| the arrangement, during which our exports to the British 
What power does it concede to Great Britain? And, first, American colonies on our borders were, in value, four mil- 
as to the | lion sixty thousand eight hundred and ninety six dollars, 
‘and our imports from the same only eight hundred and 


TRANSPORTATION OF AMERICAN PRODUCE TO THE WEST). : . 
| sixty-four thousand one hundred and eighty-nine dollars; 


INDIES. 


| while to the British West Indies our exports were only one 


The British have the power to impose duties, without} 
limitation, upon American productions: to vary the same| 
at pleasure in every colony, assessing different amounts in| 
different ports; and when once received, to naturalize and | 
treat them as their own, in subsequent transitions: and their| 
vessels have the whole transportation from colony to co- 
lony, the American being utterly excluded. 

Thus, upon a barrel of flour, passing from the United 
States to the West Indies, may be imposed a duty of one 
dollar or a thousand dollars: while the same may be car- | 
ried to the Northern provinces of Nova Scotia or New| 
Brunswick, and be there received without imposts, and 
thence imported to the West Indies duty free. And soof! 
every other article. ‘The consequence is, that an Ameri- 
can vessel, laden at any port in the United States with 
flour or any other produce, destined for the West Indies, 
whatever be her route, and whatever places she may have | 
touched, must, at her port of discharge, pay the whole 
amount of duties which the British please to require, whe- 
ther it be one or one hundred thousand dollars; whilst a| 
British vessel, with the same cargo, by merely touching, 
and taking a clearance, at Campo Bello or Halifax, may 
be wholly exempted from her duties on her arrival in the 
West Indies. 


Vor. VITI.—44 


million four hundred and forty-one thousand seven hun- 
dred dollars, and our imports one million two hundred and 
eighty-four thousand six hundred and seventy-eight dollars, 
The great mass of these exports to the Northern provinces 
were carried thence in British vessels to the West Indies, 
or other distant possessions of Great Britain, for which 
they were originally destined. And, even in the short 
voyage, fromthe United States to the adjacent provinces, 
separated from us only by an imaginary hne, the British 
tonnage has exceeded the American, the former being 
eighty-three thousand and fifty-five, and the latter but sixty- 
six thousand eight hundred and five. 

But if the present enactments should not accomplish 
all their purposes against our navigation, they may in- 
crease the disparity, and enhance their advantages at plea- 
sure. The whole magazine of legislation is open for the 
selection of their weapons of attack, while we have laid 
down our arms, and divested ourselves of the panoply of 
defence. 

And what aggravates still more these bitter fruits of our 
recent diplomacy, is the fact that we have, heretofore, 
not only sternly refused to permit our opponents to hold 
this controlling power of taxing our produce higher in 
the direct than in the circuitous voyage, but the British 
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themselves, in ‘Pie 'a ne sirotiations of 1818, unqual fiedly sur- 
rendered it, and never presumed to claim it afierwards, 
until it was conceded to them in this arrangement. 

How can this sudden submission to a long abandoned | 
British pretension be sccounted for? Only by the eager-| 
ness of our negotiators to swallow any thing and every! 
thing that was baited with the name of arrangement. This| 
recklessness was so great, that our minister at London di d| 
not even read the negotiations of 1818, which followed 
our act of that year, accompanied the renewal of the con-| 
vention of 1815, and were so important, that two ne gotia-| 
tors on our part, Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Rush, were asso-| 
ciated; and in which the British made this unqualified! 
abandonment; nay, he did not even possess the documents 
which contained them, although they had been printed) 
for more than seven years. We learn this from his own| 
letter of the 14th March, 1831. 

Sir, we not only refused to permi it our produce to be 
taxed higher in the di rect than in the ci ircuitous voyage, 
but we at one time insisted that it should be su! bject to no} 
higher duties than similar articles the productions of their 
own dominions. This latte: ated the 
‘Selsewhcre” prince ple, and has b be con- 
founded with the former, 
ent. It was incorporated into the act of 
of the word ** elsewhere,” was ins'sted uy 
negotiations of 1824 hich } 


, upon which point alone they broke 
off, and was subsequently waived through Mr. Gallatin 
in 1826 


But the principle, that our produce should | 
taxed no more directly than circuitously, that is, when 
transported in our own vessels, than when in British bot- 
toms, has never before been, for a moment, yielded by us, 
but was expressly conceded by Great Brits in, not only in 
the protocols and basis of 1818, but her acts of Parliament 
of 1822, and the still more celebrated one of 1825. 

But Mr. McLane, to console us for this unlimited con- 
cession of pow er, ~ays that 
against an excessive” ex: 

"In what does it cons 
the interests of Great Brit 
ties, says he, will fall 
argument to be addre 
slave say, of 
kindly? But who would therefor 
dominion’ The interests of 
they? Her darling primary interest 
rine, and clevate her " In commerce 
in naval powcr, and maritime pre 
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the avowed policy of Great Britain, the question is, say 
Mr. Livingston, whether we shall play_into her 
Yes, says Mr. McLane, because of th’s ‘‘safe gu 
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an Ameri ican wdign shall be lying side by side in the port of 
New York, for example: the former may make up an as- 


| sorted cargo of American produce, and ‘debenture goods 


of all kinds; while, if the latter take a single article be- 
side our own productions, she is liable to seizure and con- 
demnation the moment she enters British waters. 

Need I dwell upon the advantages which this conces- 
sion gives to our rivals?) The importance of the privilege 
of assorted cargoes, in the West India trade, is understood 
by every merchant’s clerk who has ever entered a count- 
ing room. Mr. McLane himself acknowledged it in 1850, 
| when he declared that the trade through the Northern 
colonies was diverted into that channel, instead of the neu- 

tral islands, by the greater facilities of making up ‘*‘as- 
sorted cargoes.’ 

It morcover yields to our rival new advantages in the 
English vessels may now take a cargo 
oe Great Britain to the United States; sell the whole 

ra part only here, as the state of the market may invite; 
fil up either with American or foreign productions; prc 
cecd to the West Indies; sell the whole or a part only 
there, as interest may dictate; take on board colonial pro- 
duce or other merchandise; and sail for Great Britain or 
While an American starting from 
the same is at hberty indeed to take a caiyo from 
England to the United States, but i rry one article 
of that cargo, o1 cien merchandise, to the 
West Indies, nor th 
to Great Britain. 

How far this advantag 


’ ° ‘ 
ver dominions. ship, 
po ut, 
of to ca 
fy 


- other 
to transport any thing from colonies 
e may enable our rival to over- 
ina competition for the direct 
trade, remains to be developed by experience. If the 
result should be decisive in their favor, and their naviga- 


tion can monopolize the whole directly, they may not ex- 


ercise the power they possess to force it through other 
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and British vessels,” if we allow it to continue, “cannot could we never change it? And if the Na tional Legisla- 
be an object of much importance in any poi int of view.’’| ture should pass an act to destroy previous inequality, is 
‘It will generally be our interest, as it is that of every) the President to refuse to execute it, because it is a new 
other nation, to allow the exportation of its surplus foreign| law? But itis not in accordance with British legislation! 
produce in the vessels of any other country.” Ay! and| Indeed! and is an American Chief Magistrate to make a 
to confine such exports to forei ign bottoms, in exclusion] statute of the American Congress bend and break before 
of our own? Is this for our interest? And is it not still) an act of the Imperial Parliament’? These two reasons, 
more for our interest to send our own produce to a mar-| if reasons they can be called, are the same as were assign- 
ket, than that of foreigners, and, of course, to consent ed by Mr. McLane to the late Secretary of State. 
that alien ships alone should transport it? What a con-| But the writer of the message has discovered another, 
ception does this exhibit of the great navigating interest! entirely new, that had never even occurred to our nego- 
of the country, and of the spirit and object of our whole) tiator. It is, that this enactment, as to the transportation 
debenture system! Why do we encourage the importa-| to the West Indies, is inconsistent with ‘the provisions 
tion and export: ition of foreign goods for the benefit of| of the existing commercial treaty” with England! $ 
drawback? Is it not to give e empl yyment to our naviga-| That convention not only does not embrace any part of 
tors, ship owners, and merchants? | the colonial trade, but, in express terms, wholly ex- 
But, sir, the gravest, the most solemn ground of com-| cludes it.* But suppose the fact were otherwise. The 
plaint against this discrimination in favor of British vessels} President is authorized to issue his proclamation when a 
still remains. It is the certain condition shall have been previously performed; 
| he thinks such performance incompatible with a treaty. 
What is he to do? Issue his proclamation.in despite of 
the condition, as if it never existed? assume an absolute 
his | prociamatic m, repealing our acts of 1818, 1820, and} authority which has never been conferred? No; but as- 
1823, and opening our ports upon certain cot idi tions, and | sign that as a reason for not issuing the pro¢lamation. 
upon those condi tions only. One of them is in these “Mr. Van Buren, also, has assigned a reason or apology 
words: ** That vessels of the United States may import) fop disregarding this enactment. That I may be sure to 
into the said colonial possessions, from the Uni ited State: do him no injustice, L will quote his very words, from the 
any article or articles, which could be imported in Bri- letter of 5th October, 1830, in which he transmits the 
tish vessels into the said possessions, from the United! proclamation, assures Mr. McLane that the “construction” 
States.” |of Lord Aberdeen and himself had been ‘‘ adopted with- 
Now, sir, so far from there being any evidence that an! out reserve,” and adds— 
American could import every article which a British ves- ‘* The President has derived great satisfaction from the 
sel might, the proof was ple nary, as we all well know, | candor and liberality which has characterized the conduct 
that the whole class of foreign goods are prohibited in} of his M: ajesty’s ministers throughout the negotiation, and 
the former, and allowed to the latter | particularly in not suffering the inadvertencies of our 
Here is the law, and here stands the fact. Ingenuity | legis! ation, attributable to the haste and confusion of the 
cannot evade, and I doubt whether effrontery can deny, | closing scenes of the se ssion, to defeat or delay the ad- 
their incompatibility. justment,” &c. &c.; and he is subsequently di rected ‘to 
This modification of the act, this Executive repeal of) make his Majesty’s Government acquainted with these 
one of its clear and positive provisions, has been called} sentiments.” 
construction! And let us see the reasons which have ‘*Inadvertencies!” What should we say if the judi- 
been assigned for such a stretch of power. I will exa-| ciary dared to set aside a law, on the assumption that 
mine them all. They are embodied in the President’s Congress knew not what they were about when it passed? 
inessage of January, 1831, in which he says he does not] Inadvertencies! Yet this provision was in the bill of 
suppose * that the omission to restrict, in terms, the im-} 1827, which passed the House of Representatives, is the 
portations to the productions of the country to which the} same as Mr. Madison’s proposition in 1790, and Mr. Clay’s 
vessels respectively belong, was intentional,” for three! construction in 1826, and was contained in this act of 
reasons i830, when originally reported by Mr. Cambreleng, and 
Here, it seems, the Presilent was advised that there| which Mr. Van Buren himself, when communicating it to 
was an omission in the act, and he undertook to supply| Mr. McLane, in June, 1830, characterized as a ‘‘solemn 
it byi imposing restrictions which confe ssedly Congress had public movement on our part;” yet, afterwards, lays the 
not, and assigns his reasons for this assumpti on of legis-| same at the foot of the British throne, thanking his Ma- 
lative power. First. That this enactment is inconsistent| je ‘stv for concurring in a disregard of its enactment, and 
with **the propositions previously made by this Gi vern-| off ring, in excuse for its ‘*inadvertencies,” ‘* the haste 


VIOLATION OF TUE ACT OF CONGRESS OF > 18. 30. 


By the first section, the President is authorized to issue 


ment to that of Great Britain, and which were before! and confusion” of the National Legislature. What lan- 
Cor oe at the time of the passage of the act.” The fact) guage is this for an American statesman; and what a pic- 
of such inconsistency doe s not exist; but suppose it did. | ture is here to be exhibited to the eye of British royalty, 


a it to is tolerated, that, if we make a law at variance of the dignity and deliberation of a republi can—an Ame- 
vith Presidential recommendations, and seni it to him to/ rican C ongress! Thank heaven, it has no precedent or 
be executed, he shall alter, change, and modify, till it parallel in our history. I will do Mr. McLane the justice 
forms to his own pre-existing views? Why might he | to say that he did not exhibit to the English Government 
not as well have made the law without our intervention? | its most offensive parts; his own feelings must have re- 
Why sead his propositions here, if Congress are not to} coiled at being the medium of such a communication. 
be supposed capable of dissenting from them? Having considered the power which our rival possesses 
The second reason is, that it is at variance with ** the | to control the exports in the colonial trade, I will now 
principles which govern the maritime legislation of the | examine it as to the imports; and, first, of 
two countries.” What! requiring that our vessels should | 
not be subject to an injurious distinc tion in aid of the fo-| 
reign, incompatible with former laws, when we all know! The British have the power, by laying export duties in 
that the object and aim of all those enactments was to) the islands, and varying them at pk asure, to 
give advantages to our own over their rivals! And the re| 


snot, in our whole history, a single enactment that coun-|  * See article second of the convention, which is direct and unequi- 
enances this partiality toalien ships. But if there were, | veeal. 
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WEST INDIA PRODUCE. 
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a direction to the transmission of their geedectons as ex- 
perience of their interest may dictate. ‘They may erect | 


an insuperable barrier of such duties in the direct tr: ade | 


to the United States, in which alone our vessels can par-| 
ticipate, and leave it free and unobstructed in British ves- 
sels, by the circuitous route of the Northern provinces; 
for it is to be kept in remembrance that an American 
bottom is not permitted to carry their produce from co- 
lony to colony. Such export duties have heretofore ex- 
isted in some of the colonies. 
refused to Great Britain, by the administration of Mr. 
Monroe; and the acts of 1820 and 1823 guarded against | 
it, by requiring importations of colonial produce 


to be | 
direct from the island of which it was the growth. 
PLASTER OF PARIS. 


The trade in this article has been of much importance | 
to Maine. It is dug’from the earth in the provinces, and | 


from 100,000 to 150,000 tons are annually imported into | 
the United States, giving employment to a large amount! 
of tonnage, which we have heretofore enjoyed almost | 
exclusively, but which, under this arrangement, the Bri-| 


tish can, at their option, entirely monopolize. The con- 
trivance by which this is to be accomplished, is simple, 
but effectual. 


are admitted into the provinces; but then they are restrict- 


ed to what are called free ports, ‘such as Halifax, St. John’s, | 


and St. Andrew’s; while British vessels are subject to no 
such limitation, but are at liberty to go to all others. The 
places at which the plaster is dug are not at the free 


ports, and their vessels may take it from the quarries, and | 
transport it to any part of the United States; while, to reach | 
our vessels, it must first be carried to the free ports, at| 


an expense of seventy-five to one hundred dollars the ton, | 
and there unladen and reshipped. Let me illustrate this. | 
We have, at Hallowell, in Maine, near the village where 
I have the happiness to reside, quarries 
building material in the world—beautiful, ever-enduring 
granite. Suppose, sir--what, 
but imagine that the provinces were our only market, as 
the United States is for their plaster; and that, to give the 


British a color of equality in the transportation, we should | 
say, your vessels may take this granite, but you shall not | 
go to Hallowell; you shall not enter the Kennebec river;| 
you must seek for it at Portsmouth, Portland, or Wiscas- | 


set, while we take it direct to any and all your ports: 
would a British vessel ever transport a single cargo’ Yet 
such is the advantage which we have conceded to them, 


as to gypsum, an article of which the freight exceeds the | 
original value at the quarries, which indeed would be ut-| 


terly worthless if we did not become the purchasers, and 
which they have, therefore, at former periods, permitted 
to be transported wholly in American vessels. 

The same remarks are applicable, in substance, to the 
trade in grindstones. 


Such is the power which this arrangement concedes to 


Britain, in the exportation to her colonies of American 


and foreign goods, and the importation of West Indian} 


and provincial produce. It is full and complete, to the 
entire control of the navigation. How far she may carry | 
the exercise of it, will depend upon our endurance. She} 
will stretch the cord until there is danger of Senbliens 
So long as we acquiesce, she will continue to advance; 
and, therefore , | now raise my voice against it. 
Giscuation may arrest her progress, or, at least, cause her 
to pause. She has already begun to use the lever which 
we put into her hands, and we see its effects. 

In all competition with foreign navigation, upon equal 
terms, it is known that our re public an industry, economy, 
skill, and enterprise, have given us decisive superiority. 


This very 


In the direct trade with Great Britain, we have had more 
than four-fifths of the transpor sonia and a still greater pro-| 


portion in our commerce with other nations 


I hold in 
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This right was formerly | 


of the finest! 


fortunately, is not true—| 
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| my hand a most instructive document, which I have pre- 
| pared, to exhibit the proportion of American, British, and 
foreign tonnage, in our internal trade; from the years 

| 1789 to 1830, inclusive; by which may be seen, at a glance, 

as ata thermometer, the elevation and depression of our 
/navigation, and the effects of the comparative advantages 

|which it enjoyed. In the most disastrous periods, at the 
ner prose ment of the Government, during the late war, 
and, subsequently, while the English were enjoying the 
| fruits of the triangular voyage, the proportion of foreign 
ito domestic tonnage never exceeded forty-five and a half 
\of the former to one hundred of the latter—that is, less 
than forty-six per cent., while, in our prosperity, it was 
| frequently less than ten per cent. In our West India trade, 
ithe disproportion has been still greater, for the obvious 
|re asons of our vicinage, the remoteness of parent coun- 


jtries, and the in: iptitude of such a population as that of 
| the islands to traversing the ocean. 


|Sratemenr I, showing the American and foreign tonnage 
engaged in the trade with certain West India islands 
and the British American colonies, from 1821 to 1830, 


both inclusive, with the proportion that the foreign bears 
to the American. 


To give a show of reciprocity, our vessels | 


Average An. 
tonnage per 
ann. for ten 
years. 


Avcrage to- 
reign tonn 
per annum 
for teu yas 


Proportion the 
foreign bears 
to the Ameri- 


eee] Sa 
. | 


COUNTRIES 


\Swedish West Indies, 
Danish West Indies, 
British West Indies, 
British Amer. colonies, 
West Indies generally, 


462 
887 
4,043 
— 
30? 3 


can 

3.72 per: Ne nt. 
2.10 
8,07 
9.64 
2.27 


‘ 
942 

> 
512 
07 as 
449 


12. 
42 
50 
77 
8,5 


421 
128 
),0738 
492 as 


“ce 


5 
5 
3 
0 
2 


3 

5 
7, 3 
1 8 


|Srarement HI, showing the quantity of American and fo- 

| reign tonnage engaged in the trade with certain West 
India islands and the British American colonies, from 
the 5th of October, 1830, to the 50th September, 1831, 
with the proportion that the foreign bears to the Ame 
rican. 


American 
tonnage, 


Foreign 
tonnage. 


Proportion fo 
reign bears ( 
American, 


COUNTRIES. 


Swedish West Indies, 
Danish West Lnidies, 
British West Ladies 
} British Am. 
Wiest Indivs 


193 
2,981 
C8, 36,44 16,937 
colonies, 7 
reneratly, 


} It thus appears that, from 1821 to 1830, inclusive, a 

term of ten years next preceding this arrangement, and 

|from the 5th of October, 1830, to the 30th of September r, 

1831, the year succeeding it, the average proportion of 

jalien to American tonnage, in the colonial trade, was as 

| follows: 

From 1821 to 1830, 

forvign was to the 

j American as 

|3.72 to 100 less than 4 pr et.|7 
3 


In 1831, foreign 
was to the Ame- 
rican as 
84 to 100 more than 7 ce t. 
sg .40 “ce 
46,47 “ 46 
—— 


} COUNTRIES.) 


i Swedish W I, 
Danish W. : 
British W. 

= it. Aim. col, { 

. L. generally - 


“ 9 
10 
3 


“ 11 


0 


2.62 & 


What answer has been given to these appalling facts 

jl will tell you: for the Secretary of the Treasury, in com- 
municating this statement for 1831, seeing their force, 
has, in order to weaken it, sent us an extract from a let- 
ter of one of the collectors of the customs, in which it is 
stated that, from his port, a large portion of such Ameri- 
can vessels as clear for the ‘* West Indies generally,”’ pro 
ceed, in fact, to the English islands. Be itso. Nay, sup- 
pose that to he ave been the destination of all such American 
vessels, and not of any of the alien; add all general clear- 
ances for the West Indies, on our part, to those for the 
| Br itish islands: how much ‘does it vary the result? 
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The amount of simnign cupleved in that year, 1831, reported the law of that year, sternly repelled such a 
was— - suggestion. There can be no divorce of the great inte- 
rests of the country; they are linked by indissoluble bands, 








With British West Indies, 36,440 Am. 16,937 foreign. | and injury to one is depression to all. 
British American colonies, 77,737 85,916 But, as this is the only apology or excuse that can be 
West Indies generally, 14,987 say, 0 offered; let us examine it fora moment. Will the mar- 
2 kets for our produce be increased? How? By what pro- 
129,164 102,853 cess? Every thing which Great Britain can supply to her 


. p : islands, either from the Northern provinces, or any port 
dr a ae eee We to one kucited ada ticery of her dominions, she is resolved s furnish herself. This 
r S Bessey oe ; ; -~ * |we know; this she has avowed. Itis her fixed olicy. 
nine thousand one hundred and Cea ee {From us will be admitted only those iidldpeadtihin aeeie. 
ae ee aaa ish hod 1 ea bh oe eta “™|saries which cannot be elsewhere obtained, consisting, 
nae er i cing tenchrap town, way nie bees this jalmost exclusively, of provisions and pe And these 
enormous growth of British tonnage, yet there has been | she received before the Sateen = y Geenst ~ 
an increase of ours, also, in this trade. It would seem | ere islands, nen a y — ee — vere whe nat 
strange, indeed, if, af er opening the ports, no more o oe ellitbleed $0 the Br itish In eaten will 
the state of genctall occlusion; especially when. such’ tHeY be transmitted under the arrangement? Through 
measure takes away from us the transportation to the neu- jher Northern rae stilt burdened by double ie — and 
tral islands, through which the supplies were before car- | nantes A ene ’ es na? ” Sane the: wees 
ried. And yet, for the same period of years, from 1821 Pr ; se i: mene d oie a - oe ; 1. a = os ch thes 
to 1830, inclusive, during which there was no arrange- | KNCWs &ne asserted, tha en oe ae eo as . co 
ment, and embarrassed, from time to time, by restrictions, a porta een —e —s ae ne oe 
counter legislation, and prohibition, the average amount of th, Ss ae fa ae an 7 oe are nat vided 
American shipping, in the trade with the English colonies, ac . aon ; ria y oni ~ fell ad 7 ta : 
was greater than in the year 1821, and the British much wat the burdens of the indirect trade fell upon the planter. 
leet-<e0 Sellows: ¥ i How, then, i is his consumption, or our markets, to be in- 
jcreased by this substitution of the present circuitous route 
ee eteeneneeeenienieere mentees nieseanennsetnnvcnnemnmnees {it Britisn vessels, for the former in American’, Indeed, 
Aveiage American tonnage per annum, for tn 1831. | SO essential are our supplies, that a change from this 
years—1821 to 1830. indirect trade, when the ports were closed to the direct, 
Amer. [Forcign, “Slane TPaaelne. by opening them, does not seem, from past experience, 

















to have materially affected the result. I hold in my hand 
British West Indies, + - 50,078 | 4,0 ania 36,440 | 16,937 | two tabular statements, which exhibit this very clearly. 
Do. American colonies, « 77,492 7,467 | 2 77,737 | 85,916 | 
| ———!—_—_—_| Tabular statement of the export of domestic produce from 
| 127,570 | 11,510 , 114,177 | 102,853 the United States to the West Indies and British Ame- 
West Indies generally, fe ee 14,987 rican colonies, during the years 1823 to 1826, inclusive, 
| 136,026 | 11,510 | 129,164 | 102,853 | when the British ports were open to a direct trade; and, 





also, during the years 1827 to 1830, inclusive, when the 
a , ; | ports were closed. 

So that, for the loss of transportation to the neutral islands,|_ P°™S W¢Te cee 
we have not even the compensation of any positive increase |~—-— x 








hn ' / e di i sO 
of tonnage to the British ports. And of that which we| | 1823. 1824. 1825. | 1826. 
have, more than two-thirds, as appears by the above state-| : — es 
+ > he Nort} =e British W. Indics, 1,617,445 | 1,750,703 | 1,635,574] 2,073,871 
ment, is merely to the Northern provinces on our bor-) sweai.b do 241.701 204.933 193,761 1205973 
ders. We lose the long freight which we before enjoyed, | Danish do, 1,231,152} 1,149,641! 1,281,245! 1,391,004 
and get a part only of the short, which has been sub-| French do. | gees Teens 937,368 | 004,115 
| Cuba, - - | 3,271,270 | 3,611,693 3,276,556 3,749,658 
stituted; and even that portion will, hereafter, be dimi-} British Amer. col. 1,818,113; 1,773,107 





titu 2,538,665 | 3,964,165 
nishing. That such was the former course of the trade, 


is universally known. Indeed, I have such authority as 
will convince even the political advocates of the arrange- 











8.984.299 | 9,270,642 | 9.863.172} 10,208,376 
Sa cesta nents ace aonee etna 


ee 








ment. | In these four years, the British West India ports were 
In March, 1820, Mr. McLane said, the routes through | open. \ 

which these supplies now pass, comprehend not merely | 1823, $8,984,299 

the Northern possessions, which have the solitary advan-| 1824, 9,270,642 

tage of occasionally affording a better assortment of | 1825, 9,863,172 

goods, but the islands of St. ‘Thomas and St. Bartholo-| 1526, 10,808,316 

mew, Martininique, Guadaloupe, and the port of St. Jago} Soreness 

de C ube. i 4) 38,925,429 
And Mr. Van Buren, in 1829, declared of this trade, | 

**It is carried on in American vessels, by St. Barts and St. | Ly $9,731,824 Average when ports were open. 

Thomas, and open ports in North American colonies.” | 





And now, since the arrangement, it is prosecuted, to! 














| 1827. | 1828. 182 19, 1830. 
great extent, in British vessels, to whom we have yielded | | al oil teal 
the means of monopolizing it entirely. | British W. Indies, | 683,105 26,149 | 1,463 140 
Who will be benefited? The producer? Will itincrease | —— do. | _ 016,023 |. 612,686) _ 684,523 a 
his market? If it might, it would still be a miserable apo-| re m4 veri oy hi taeetane eto ‘Sues 
logy for this injury to the shi ip owner. Never, in the whole | Cuba, - 4,160 757 3,912,997 | 3,719,263! 3,439,000 
history of our country, was the idea tolerated that our na-| Bretish Amer, col, 2,797,014) 1,018,288 | 2,734,104] 5,050,031 


«nt ecierieeigeeds 
vigation should be sacrificed, in any event, or for any con- Ee re 


. | 

10,501,009; 9,380,920] 10,12 8,002! 10,122,194 
sideration. In 1818, the committee of the House who} SS : : 
' 
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GALES & SEAT 


Foreign Intercourse—Colonial Trade. 


e four years the British West India ports were 


closed. 
1827, 
1828, 
1829, 
1830, 


$10,501,076 
9,380,920 
10,128,002 
10,122,194 
4)40, 132,192 
(FP $10,033,048 Average when ports were closed. 
Returns of thé number of barrels of meal and flour, im- 
ported into the British West Indies; in the years 1825 
and 1828, when the ports were open and also closed. 


' 


1825. 1828. 


940—decrease, 160,628 
36,766--inerease, 32,534 215 
140,092-- do. 121,002 § ~ 
1,135— do. 735 
25,331— do. 9,884 


United States, direetly, 

British N. Amer. colonics, 
Foreign West Indies, 
Foreign Europe, 
United Kingdom, 


161,558 
4,232 
21,090 
400 

«» 15,447 


! 3,536 


202,737 |205,653—increase, 3,816 


The first is compiled from official documents, and the 
latter from the authority of our late minister to London. 
In this connexion, I would notice an error, or decep- 
tion, which has been industriously propagated. It has 
been represented that our inland trade from New York, 
Vermont, and Maine, to Canada and New Brunswick, had 
its origin, too, in this arrangement; when weall know that 
it existed before, and was prosecuted without restraint. 
That the restrictive and prohibitory laws were confined 
to the commerce ‘‘by sea,” and reached not to that by 
land, lakes, or rivers. We further know that it was the 
anxious desire of Great Britain to continue and extend it. 
Even Mr. Canning, in his bitterest mood, declared that it 
was not her purpose to interrupt it, and she did not. In. 
deed, so palpably for her interest, and in accordance with 
her policy is it, that it has been sometimes insisted that the 
United States ought to suppress it, as a means of coercing 
Great Britain. The opening of this market by internal 
communication with Quebec and New Brunswick, has 
been ascribed to Mr. McLane’s negotiation, with about 


the same propriety as were the effects of the hurricane in | 


Barbadoes. 


There is yet another most grave and serious aspect of | 


this subject, that of our exports to and imports from Great 
Britain. 

Since the British have been permitted to take clear- 
ances from our ports for their Northern provinces, under 
the recent agreement, that Government has manifested a 
disposition to put in operation the same machinery of va- 
rying imposts, in order to monopolize the whole navigation 
between the United States and her European dominions. 
Since the arrangement, the duty upon cotton imported 
from the United States into England, has been changed 
from an ad valorem of 6 per cent., to a specific of 5-8ths 
of a penny per lb.; while from the provinces the duty is 
but 1-25th of a penny. The consequence is, that a Bri- 
tish ship may load in the United States with our cotton, 
and, by touching at Bermuda, Halifax, or any other colo. 
nial port, save in duties the difference between 5-8ths 
and 1-25th of a penny per lIb., which is equal toa fair 
freight from Charleston to Liverpool. British ship own- 
ers have actually begun to take advantage of this discri- 
mination. 
Lubec, in Maine, under date of the 13th of March last, 
informs me that a merchant from New Brunswick had re- 
cently gone to Savannah, for the avowed purpose of so 
employing his ship, and declaring that he would thereby 
have an advantage over the Americans of 5s. 6d. sterling 
per cwt. in the imposts; and that it would amount to 1,200 
pounds upon a single cargo. This business must be ar- 
rested. If Great Britain has the right to make this dis- 
crimination, she may yary and increase it without limitation, 
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until the direct importation in American vessels is effect- 
ually suppressed, and the whole transferred to British 
bottoms, by a circuitous route, And if she has this power 
over the transmission of our cotton to England, she has 
the same as to tobacco, rice, and all our exports to all 
her dominions; the transportation of which may, and, if 
unresisted, will, be engrossed by foreign ships; and the 
imports also. For she may with the same propriety, by 
discriminating export duties, impose burdens upon the 
direct transmission to the United States in our vessels, 
leaving them free to British bottoms through her colonies. 
Here the important question arises, can this be rightfully 
done by Great Britain, or is it incompatible with the com- 
|mercial convention, which regulates the trade between 
this country and her European dominions? 1 confess that 
to me it appears to be inconsistent with a fair and just ex- 
position of that instrument. But it seems that she does 
not so regard it. She claims the power, and it does not 
appear that this administration has ever denied that she 
possesses it.* 


* Notre spy Mr. Spracur.—Since the above was pro 
nounced, the President has by message communicated to 
the Senate a letter from Lord Aberdeen to Mr. Barbour, 
dated on the 26th January, 1829, by which it appears that 
the latter had protested against such discriminations as in- 
compatible with the commercial convention, but the for- 
mer had insisted that there was no such incompatibility, 
and that the British Government had the right to institute 
and persevere in such measures. As to the advantage to 
be gained by a British ship, he says their laws did not then 
confer it, and adds, it ‘* could not be effected without the 
concurrence of the United States. It rests entirely with 
the United States toallow or prohibit the carriage of their 
{cotton to a British colony inthe British ship, which in the 
| case supposed is to carry it to England,” and that, by Mr. 

Adams’s proclamation of March, 1827, it was prohibited. 

| All this must have been known to the American minister 
‘and Secretary of State, when, by the arrangement of 1830, 
ithe prohibition was removed. The same message also 
transmitted extracts of two letters from Mr. McLane to 
Mr. Van Buren, under dates of 14th March and 14th 
April, 1831; by which it appears that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had expressed an intention to prevent the cir- 
cuitous transmission, by requiring a certificate of origin, 
that it might not defeat his own purposes of revenue. 
But no promise, no stipulation, was obtained. On the 
lcontrary, our right under the convention seems to be aban- 
doned in the conclusion of the letter. The language is: 
‘‘T have no great confidence in our pretensions under the 
convention, so long as the vessels of both countries shall 
Ibe placed on the same footing in the direct trade with Bri- 
\tish European ports, and, therefore, I thought the surest 
{means of attaining our object would be to address mysel! 
immediately to the interests of Great Britain herself. It is 
apparent that the financial object of this Government 
would be effectually frustrated by keeping up the discri- 
mination between the direct and indirect importation, 
and there is little danger that the English finances will ever 
be in a situation to enable her to disregard so important a 
branch of her revenue.” 

The power is in effect conceded, and our security against 
its exercise is merely and solely the interest of Great Br 
tain. She cannot dispense, it is said, with the revenue, 
|which would be lost under the low duty of one-twenty- 
fifth of a penny by way of the colonies. What security 's 
‘this? How easy for the next Parliament to add five-eighths 
of a penny to both imposts, the direct and circuitous, pre- 
serving the difference, and securing the revenue. Nay, 
if our right is abandoned, she may increase the discrimi- 
nation; and when for revenue she adds to the duty from 
‘the colonies five-eighths ofa penny, she may increase it 10 


{ 


\the direct voyage to ten or a hundred times that amount 
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Mr. McLane must have known that such were her pre- 
tensions, that she asserted the right to make these discri- 
minations: and yet, in this important arrangement, allow- 
ing her vessels to clear from the United States for the 
colonies, he provides no security, enters no protest, sug- 
gests no caveat, against its exercise; but, on the contrary, 
acquiesces in a general reservation, by Lord Aberdeen, 
of a right in his Government thereafter to change the 
condition of the commercial intercourse between the 
United States and Great Britain, so as to render it less fa- 
vorable to this country. 

This part of the arrangement merits deliberate atten- 
tion. The law of 1830 peremptorily required of the Ex- 
ecutive that no agreement respecting the colonies should 
be assented to, except one * leaving the commercial inter- 
course of the United States with all other parts of the 
British dominions or provinces on a footing not less favor- 
able to the United States than it now is.” But, says the 
English minister, we will make no stipulation to con- 
tinue that intercourse as favorable as it now is; on the 
contrary, | expressly reserve to my Government the 
liberty of introducing changes at pleasure, however un- 
propitious to the United States. And to this Mr. McLane | 
assented. | 

Now, sir, suppose the British Government have already, 
or shall hereafter avail themselves of this restriction, and 
place the other intercourse upon a footing less favorable | 
to the United States. The question arises—is the arrange- 
ment still in force? Does it continue obligatory? If so, 
then it subsists in violation of another positive enactment 
of the statute. If not, if the exercise of the right thus 
reserved by Great Britain dissolves the contract, then this 
boasted agreement is rendered a nullity, by placing its ex- 
istence at the mere will of our opponent. 

The statute of 1830 vested in the Executive large dis- 
cre@tionary powers, with the design that they should be 
prudently husbanded, and employed only for the advance- 
ment of the interest of our country. Instead of which, 
he seems tc have exhausted the whole at once, and, not 
contented with that, transcended their limits, in accord- 
ance with the views of our rival. Lord Aberdeen is in- 
dulged in all his constructions, as he is pleased to denomi- 
nate them; permitted to mould at pleasure, not only the 

English statute, but our own act of Congress. His every 
requisition is subimtted to without reserve-—not even a 
limitation, a caution, counter suggestion, of any sort, is 
interposed in our behalf. 

There is one defence set up by this administration of 
the terms of this contract, which deserves a passing no- 


tice; it is, that they are the same which were proposed by | 


their immediate predecessors. Yes, after having loaded 
them with abuse, prostrated them by calumnies, driven 
them by clamor from their stations, their opinions are now 
quoted; their example is relied upon; refuge and defence 
are now sougit under the broad and ample shield of their 
integrity and ability. This, then, is the high-blown merit 
of this boasted achicvement, that it is the adoption of a 


work prepared by others, who have been made the vic-| 


tims of political denunciation. But even this defence is 
without foundation. It is true that Mr. McLane’s original 
propositions were substantially the same as those autho- 
rized by Mr. Adams; but it is also true that they were 
never accepted, and that the final agreement is essentially 
variant. ‘lo put this matter at rest, [ will point out in 
what particulars. 

The offer of Mr. Adams, renewed by his successor, 
was, that upon certain conditions we should have the full 
benefit of the act of Parliament of the 5th July, 1825, 
which established, among other things, these two most 
important points: 


ist. A limitation and specification of the duties upon 
our produce. 
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voyage. Both of which essential points are uncondition- 
ally surrendered in the final adjustment; Lord Aberdeen 
having, in the most express and reiterated language, as- 
sented to by our minister, reserved to his Government 
the right to increase, diminish, alter, and vary, the schedule 
of duties ad Lbitum. 

That Mr. McLane understood that his original proposi- 
tions would secure the benefit of those restricted and equal 
imposts, is certain. In his letter of March 16, he says that 
they embrace ‘ the scale of duties prescribed by the act 
of 1825.” And in asubsequent communication, that the 
negotiation will result in one of three modes—the two last 
of which are the revocation of the British order, either 
** upon the terms of my proposition, or,” ‘* with some in- 
crease of the duties imposed by the act of Parliament of 
1825, to favor their Northern provinces.” And the recent 
correspondence laid before the Senate yesterday, contains 
plenary and conclusive evidence that such were his origi- 
nal views. 

There is yeta third difference. Mr. Clay’s offer em- 
braced the benefits of the acts of Parliament according 
to his understanding of its provisions--as communicated 
to our minister—which was, that our vessels might im- 
port from the United States into the colonies every thing 
which the British could; and if Mr. Gallatin had assented 
to any compact, it must have embraced this construction. 
Indeed, it was never suggested during the last administra- 
tion, that any disparity, in this respect, could be tolerated 
fora moment. Yet, now, the whole class of foreign pro- 
ductions are free to British, and prohibited to American 
vessels. 

There is yet another distinction worthy of remark. In 
authorizing Mr. Gallatin to waive the restriction to the 
direct trade, Mr. Clay says that it is to be only as an expe- 
riment, and revocable at the pleasure of our Government. 
But Mr. McLane made no such reservation; and if his 
compact has any permanency or duration, we are pre- 
cluded from renewing this restriction of our act of 1823, 
however injurious may be its omission. 


HUMILIATION. 


Having examined this negotiation with much attention, 
| feel myself constrained, as an American citizen, alive to 
} the honor of my country, as a Senator, bound to vindicate 
jits dignity and assert its equality among the nations of the 
jearth, to animadvert upon the tone and manner in which 
it has been conducted. 

| 

} 





Anterior to the year 1829, there has not been in our na- 
tional history a more brilliant or unsullied page than that 
\of our foreign diplomacy, and especially with England. 
|In the presence of that nation and its monarch, all our 
| former national representatives, from the first unbending 
son of Massachusetts, to the last high-minded Virginian, 
have stood firmly erect in conscious republican self-re- 
spect. ‘They demanded rights, but never solicited favors: 
| proffering equal friendships, but never bending the knee 
jas suppliants. They met noc arrogance by humility; en- 
croachment by submission; and war upon our interests by 
solicitations and entreaties. Our fathers grappled with 
the British lion, but never fawned or crouched before him. 
How it has been recently, the negotiations of this arrange- 
ment will exhibit. 

They commenced in the autumn of 1829, by verbal con- 
ferences, in which Mr. McLane made his proposition, 
accompanied by his solicitation that it might be taken into 
early and candid consideration, and ‘* expressing the anx- 
ious desire of the President of the United States.” Re- 
ceiving no response, he, on the 12th of December, ad- 
dressed a long letter to the British minister, reciting ** the 
anxious desire of the President, repeating the proposi- 
tion, renewing his solicitation,” making an ‘‘ appeal to 
ithe candor and liberality of his Majesty’s Government.” 


2d. An equalization of them in the direct and circuitous | On the 14th, Lord Aberdeen replies by a barren note of 
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a few lines, saying that he will lay the proposition before 
the King. The month of December passes by—no an- 
swer is received: January—no answer: February—no 
answer: March comes, but no answer with it; and in this 
state of cold and haughty neglect, what does our minister? 
He writes a long, supplicatory cpistle of nearly twenty 
closely printed pages, in which he is seen ‘* praying for 
a decision.” ‘* Again solicits--begs to suggest,” recites 
his former offer in the following humble tone: 

‘*The proposition which the undersigned has already 
* had the honor to submit, namely, that the United States 
‘ should do now that which they might have done in 1825 
*—rescind the measures which may be alleged to have 
* contributed to the present evil, and repeal the lows 
‘ which have been matter of complaint; and that England 
* should assent now to a measure which, but a few years 
* since, she herself proposed.” 

Not content with this, he introduces to the English Go- 
vernment the distinction of parties in this country, admits 
**the failure of the past administration to comply” with 
the act of 1825, and that, ** whether it be a subject more 
of regret or censure, it ought to be enough that the 
claims, advanced in justification of it, have since been 
abandoned by those who made them.”--Regret or cen- 
sure” from whom—the Britigh?—Enough, for what?-- 
atonement to Great Britain? He asks to be ** excused” 


**in making this his last appleation for an early deci- 
He admits **the injurious effects of the existing’) 
regulations upon the commercial and navigating ed 
prise of the people of the United States”—that his hopes} 
rest, **notso much upon the expectation of peculiar ; 


sion.” 


vor to the United States, as of a liberal compliance of his 
Majesty’s Government with its own regulations.” Pecu- 
liar favor!—*‘ liberal compliance!””—to relieve our com- 
merce and navigation, in which her statesmen proclaim 
us their ** most formidable rival.” He ‘* begs to observe,” 
and **begs leave further to observe,” and, m conclusion, 
exhibits himself in the attitude of ** repeating for the last 
time”’—(again! )--**his deep solicitude for the result;” and 
**most carnestly recalling the attention of his Majesty s 
ministers.” That ‘should this point be unfavorably dec.d- 
ed, the United States, while disappointed in its cherished 


hopes, would find nothing conciliating in the retrospect} 
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The residue of April passes by—no answer: May—no 
answer: June—no answer: July comes, but with it no re- 
ply. And then Mr. McLane, oe received the act of 
May preceding, seeks a verbal conference, in which its 
provisions are discussed, and Lord Aberdeen’s objections 
obviated by explanations and construction. He requires, 

| however, a communication in writing, and our minister 
makes it under date of the 12th of July; in which he cha- 
racterizes the act as conceding all the power, &c., as be- 
fore stated, and says that it has been framed without any 
pledge, prospective or otherwise, frown Great Britain. 

Thus confessing that he had obtained not one word of 
promise by all his solicitations. He ‘* repeats his deep in. 
terest,” and ** renewed hope;” speaks of the ‘* grace” of 
a prompt and frank reply, and of ‘*the duty of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government to quiet the public expectations, and 
to mitigate, as far as may be in its power, the injurious 
effects upon the United States, of an unfavorable reply.” 

On the 17th of August, Lord Aberdeen designs to re- 
spond. Passing over the previous communications of 
Mr. McLane, he comes to that of July, as containing 

|More satisfactory propusitions; and most provokingly re- 

peats Certain parts of the language of our minister, thus— 

** Of the character and effect of the recent measure of 

‘the American Congress, Mr. McLane observes, that ¢ it 

* concedes in its terms all the power in the regulation of 

* the colonial trade, and authorizes the President to con- 
‘ fer on British subjects all those privileges, as well in the 

* circuitous as the direct voyage, which Great Britain bas 
at any me demanded or desired.’ 

**fn tins declaration the undersigned is happy to ob- 
serve the same spirit and disposition which dictated 
Mr. McLane’s former communications, wherein he an- 
nounced the readiness and desire of the American Go- 
vernment ‘to comply with the conditions of the act of 
Parhament of 1826,’ and, also, that the claims advanced 
in justification of the omission of the United States to 
embrace the offers of this country have been abandon- 
ed by those who urged them, and have received no sanc- 
lion from the people of the United States.” 

Can any American read such language from a foreigner, 

but with indignant feelings? Would it be tolerated were 

it not the mere echo o. the words of our own agent’ 


of a long course of fruitless negotiation, and nothing) Was the language of that British envoy, Copenhagen-Jack- 


cheering in the future prospect, darkened, as it would be, 
by a possibility of a recurrence by the two nations to that 
system of countervailing measures which has already 
proved so detrimental to their harmony and welfare!” 
Had England’s monarch his foot upon our neck ?; 
we begging for life? At the darkest periods of our revo- 
lutionary contest—in the gloomicst moments of the last 
war—was there ever such supplications for relief——such 
sombre pictures of the future’ No. If there had been, 
we should not specdily have been cheered by the beams 
of glory and of peace. 

And what was the response to all this ‘‘ deep solicitude,” 
this prostration, this ‘* renewed solicitation,” begging, and 
entreating of his Britannic Majesty? Not one word! 
Utter silence, supercilious coldness, and haughty neg- 
lect. How does our minister meet such contumelious 
treatment of this his last earnest and pathetic appeal? He 
goes to the ** Foreign Office,” to renew again his solicita- 
tions. On the 6th of April following, he says, ‘1 have 
had a conference with Lord Aberdeen to-day, which 1] 
sought for the purpose of urging the definitive answer 
to my proposition.” He then speaks of ** previous Con- 
ferences,”’ and expectations; and adds— 

**] have not failed to represent to him the very serious 
injury and embarrassment which must result from delay- 
ing the answer until the Congress shall rise, and of what I 
fear may be the insuperable difficulties of any prospective 
legislation with a view toa future arrangement. None of 
these efforts have yet proved sufficient to bring the answer.” 


json, for wiuch our Government repelled ail furter inter- 
course with him, so insulting as this? 

Lord Aberdecn proceeds, there are passages in the bill 
**in which it seems at least doubtful whether the practi 


Were | cal construction’? would be such as Mr. McLane is realy 


to atx. He then disunctly recapitulates all the expla- 
|hauuons, or, as 1 decm some of them, modifications, of the 
jact, Which had been previously agreed upon, and in con- 
clusion declares—what? Tiiat the ports are open, the 
order in council rescinded, or that it will be done forth- 
with? Ohno, We must open our ports first. We will 
not trust our envoy—-the President must give a previous 
practical construction, by issuing his proclamation. And 
ue did so. Lord Aberdeen seems to have practised the 
Jealousy and caution of the Yorkshire servant, in the 
iarce, who, being flattered, solicited, and urged, by a 
hungry man, fora meal, replies, ‘* Either 1 mun trust you 
| for V mouey, or you mun trust me for t breakfast. Now, 
us you seem to be vastly tuken wi’ me, an’ L a’nt at all 
taken wi’ you, you’d better gi’ me money, you see, an’ 
trust me for t’ breakfast.” 

The concluding congratulatory epistle of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren to Mr. McLane, communicating the President’s pro- 
clamation, closes the scene as an appropriate epilogue, 4 
suitable finale. 
| After all this neglect, hauteur, superciliousness, and 
grasping, overreaching selfishness on their part, in re- 
turn for solicitation, humiliation, and prodigal concession 
on ours; after placing an act of the American Congres? 
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at the foot of a British minister, to be trampled upon /|to use the language 


Revolutionary Pensions. 


[Senare. 


of demand—he says: ‘*[ distinctly 


and violated, our own envoy is instructed to express to|required that the bill should be conformed to the terms 
that Government the *‘ great satisfaction” the ‘* President |and spirit of the agreement concluded with Lord Aber- 


‘has derived from the candor and liberality which have 


deen. But the British answered, ‘that there was a re- 


‘characterized the conduct of his Majesty’s ministers | servation in respect to the schedule of duties annexed to 
* throughout the negotiation, and particularly in not suf-|the act of 1825.” This was conclusive. It admitted of 


‘ fering the inadvertencies of our legislation, attributable 
* to the haste and confusion of the closing scenes of the 
‘ session, to defeat and delay the adjustment,” &c. &c. 


no replication. The bill was not changed. It became a 
j\law. It has been submitted to in silence by our Executive, 
and the trade is now subjected to all its injurious enact- 


And subsequently, after the ‘* pleasing duty” of com-|ments. Not only submitted to; but in December last, upon 


municating to Mr. McLane the President’s ‘‘entire satis- 
faction,” Mr. Van Buren concludes by saying, “I beg 


|the assembling of this Congregs, the President of the 
| United States transmitted his annual message, purporting 


leave to add the expression of my own unqualified ap- to give information of the condition of our country and its 


probation of all your acts since the commencement of 


your mission.” 

Mr. President, to what primary cause can be ascribed 
these disastrous results? ‘To what fountains shall we 
trace these waters of bitterness? Whence this infatuation, 
this suicidal delusion, which seems to have controlled the 
councils of the nation? It is the demon of party, which 
now for the first time has crossed the Atlantic, to present 
our domestic divisions to a foreign court. 

A clamor in relation to the colonial trade had been 


important interests. He had then before him all these 
communications of his favorite Secretary, and approved 
negutiator—the protestation against this objectional prin- 
ciple—-the distinct requisition of a modification of the 
bill—the unequivocal confession that it was destructive of 
all equality in trade, and the obnoxious and denounced 
jbill itself. Did he send them to us? Did he let us know 
of their existence? No, sir; but, onthe contrary, refer- 
ring to ‘arrangements with Great Britain, which had 
been productive of mutual good feeling and amicable re- 





raised against the late administration as one of the means |lations between the two countries,” he told us, ‘‘one of 


of driving them from power; and their successors, to give 


|these arrangements is that relating to the colonial trade, 


some color of a redemption of previous promises for poli-| which was communicated to Congress at the last session; 


tical ends, deemed it necessary that at any rate some- 
thing should be done, to be trumpeted by partisans. 


and although the short period during which it has been in 
force will not enable me to form an accurate judgment 


Even the President has said that one of the reasons/of its operation, there is every reason to believe that 


which stimulated his negotiation, in answer to a resolution 
which 1 had some time since the honor to introduce upon 
this subject, was the **influence it was believed to have 


had in the elections which terminated in the change of 


administration.” 

It is fabled that the wild horse in his native freedom 
sought the aid of man against his opponent, the stag: he 
submitted to the bit and the saddle, the stug was hunted 
down, but the man was forever seated upon his back. 

This administration has already felt the spur and the 
reins of the rider, and endeavored, but in vain, to dis- 
mount him. This their condition is fully exhibited in 
their correspondence, just now received, in answer to a 
resolution of the Senate. It has seen the light for the 
first time, since I began to address you. We there learn, 
that when the grateful and congratulatory epistle of our 
Secretary of State had but just reached the British shores, 
while yet the trumpet of triumph and the pzans of praise 
were resounding through the land, our envoy was raising 
his voice in alarm and protestation against the injurious 
exercise of the very power which he had just conceded. 

The British order in council was issued on the 6th of 
November, 1830; and before the expiration of the same 
month, our minister is seen endeavoring, by a long and 
elaborate communication, to arrest the progress of a bill 
in Parliament for regulating colonial duties. He espe- 


it will prove highly beneficial.” 

I make no cummentary upon the attitude in which the 
Chief Magistrate of this republican country has thus been 
placed by those who influence his counsels. I leave it, 
as I do the whole subject, to the calm consideration and 
deliberate judgment of the Senate. I have discharged 
my duty to my constituents and the country. I have done 
no more—I meant to do no less. Ihave studiously en- 
deavored to be correct. If, in any respect, I have fallen 
into error, I have the satisfaction to know that the means 
of correction are accessible toevery member, and that they 
will be zealously and ably improved. 








Wepnespay, Aprit 4. 


The Senate spent this day’s sitting principally in the 
consideration of executive business. 


Tuurspay, Aprit 5. 
REVOLUTIONARY PENSIONS. 


Mr. FOOT rose, and suggested to the Senate that there 
was a bill which had been lying on the table of the Se- 
nate for a great length of time, and to which he had made 
repeated efforts to draw the attention of that body. It 
is a bill which stands No. 1 on the docket of the Senate, 


cially and earnestly protested against that principle of |but which he had hitherto failed in all his efforts to bring 


the bill which discriminated between imposts in the di- 
rect and circuitous routes in order to favor British navi- 
gation. His complaints were unheeded. The measure 
was not then consummated, by reason of a change of mi- 
nistry; but he was informed that one of similar character 
would be perfected at the next Parliament. It was so. 
It passed on the 22d of April, 1831. It involves the same 
objectionable principle, against which our negotiator pro- 
tested in the November preceding, and in which he was 
subsequently instructed to persevere, by the Secretary 
of State. Indeed, it carried that principle still further in 
practical extent, by making the discriminations in favor 
of the indirect voyage greater than the former bill. 
Against this, too, Mr. McLane protested in vain, as con- 
trary to his expectation under the arrangement. He de- 
clared that ‘*no equality in any part of the trade could 
be predicated of its provisions.” 
Vou. VIL.—45 


under consideration. There are many citizens who feel 
a greater interest in the fate of this bill, than in that of 
many of the public questions which are now before the 
Senate. The bill to which he referred, was the bill sup- 
plementary to the act for the relief of the surviving 
officers and soldiers of the revolutionary army. 

Mr. HAYNE expressed a hope that the bill would not 
be taken up at this late period of the session, and when 
so many other important subjects are inviting the atten- 
tion of the Senate. Among the reasons which should 
weigh with gentlemen to refuse this motion, he stated 
that, as a bill on this subject is now before the other House, 
the discussion of the bill now referred to would be a mere 
;waste of the time of the Senate. Another reason was, 
lthat a gentleman from Virginia, not now in his seat, but 
junavoidably called home for a few days, was very desir- 


He even began at last |ous to be heard whenever this bill should be called up, 
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and had requested him to procure a postponement of the 
discussion until his return. 

Mr. FOOT said that if he could extend courtesy, on 
any subject, to any member of the Senate, he would be 
disposed to doit in this case; but he felt that he was now 
called on by an imperative sense of duty to call up this 
bill, and he couki only refer to this as his apology for re- 
fusing courtesy in this instance. The pressure on him 
from this class of persons, whose claims ought to be taken 
up, was exceedingly great. This bill had been already 
postponed several times, in consequence of the absence 
of Senators, and he could not consent to any further post- 
ponement. As to the object of his motion, he felt assured 
that the gentleman from South Carolina would, himself, 
on reflection, come to the decision that it would be better 
to act on the bill at once, than further to put it off. The 
bill in the other House, if it should pass, would place the 
Senate in an awkward situation, as it provides for a very 
large appropriation of money. He doubted not that the 
minds of Senators are made up, and that there is no pro- 
bability of any protracted discussion. He would pledge 
himself to make no observations, unless he should be com- 
pelled to do so, in reply to others; and if the bill should 
not be disposed of before the expiration of the hour ap- 
propriated to morning business, he would agree to its 
postponement until to-morrow. It was with a view to 
take up this bill, and some other subjects in which some 
interest was felt throughout the country, that he had at- 
tempted to induce the Senate to meet at eleven o’clock. 
He regretted the absence of the Senator from Virginia; but 
that gentleman would have an opportunity to be heard, 
and he believed that the gentleman had delivered his 
sentiments already on a similar measure. As he was ex- 
tremely desirous to test the sense of the Senate on this 
question, he would ask for the yeas and nays on his 
motion. 

The yeas and nays were then ordered. 

Mr. SMITH said it was time that the appropriation bill 
should pass; and he expressed a hope that the Senate 
woul« take it up in preference to any other object. The 
members of Congress had secured their own pay, but the 
clerks, who can only draw their pay under the provisions 
of the general appropriation bill, can receive nothing to 
support their families. He hoped, therefore, that the ap- 
propriation bill would now be taken up. 

The question was then taken on the motion of Mr. 
Foot, and decided as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Clay, Clayton, Dallas, Dicker- 
son, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, 
Hill, Knight, Marcy, Robbins, Seymour, Silsbee, 
Sprague, ‘lipton, Tomlinson, Webster, Wilkins.—21. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Brown, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, 
Hayne, Kane, King, Miller, Robinson, Smith, Troup, 
White.—12. 

APPORTIONMENT BILL. 


Mr. WEBSTER made a report from the select com- 
mittee on the apportionment bill, accompanied by a bill; 
which was ordered to be printed for the use of the Senate. 
{For the report, see Appendix. ] 

PENSIONS. 

The Senate, in Committee of the Whole, then proceed- 

ed to the consideration of the revolutionary pension bill. 


Apportionment Bill.—Revolutionary Pensions. 


en 
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all classes who had been subjected to risk, whether they 
were designated as State troops, regular troops, volun- 
teers, militia, or any others who had been draughted, and 
had served for nine months during the war. The same 
subject had been discussed in committee, and it was in- 
tended to embrace the class of men designated by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WILKINS rejoined, that if such was the intention 
of the committee, there could be no objection in making 
the intention more definite. 

Mr. MARCY moved to amend the amendment by in- 
serting between the word ‘* soldiers” and the words of the 
amendment, ‘* express riders, boatmen, wagoners.” 

Mr. SMITH said he should object to including persons 
who, if they did any service, ran no risk in its performance. 
He was of opinion that the classes mentioned by the gen- 
tleman from New York should not be put on the same 
footing with Indian spies. Wagoners and boatmen, who 
were hired out by their employers or masters, ran no 
risk. This was too bad. 

Mr. HAYNE said he thought differently from the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. If volunteers were entitled to the 
provisions of the bill, he saw no reason why wagoners 
and boatmen should be excluded. He would carry the 
principle out still further, and include farmers. The far- 
mers who furnished the means of subsistence, had as good 
aclaim as the wagoners who transported it. Nay, he 
hoped the Senate would go through with it, and pension 
the people—give a pension to all who lived in the time of 
the revolution. The evident object of the bill is to take 
money out of the public treasury. This he could prove 
to be the object. Ay, he could prove it. We are about 
to pension every man who, ina war of seven years, served 
for a period of fourteen months. Is there a man who lived 
in those times, who did not, at some period or other, 
serve six months’ Even after the war of the revolution 
had terminated, and the preliminaries of peace had been 
signed, and Cornwallis had surrendered, there were hang- 
ers on in the camp, who served, and were entitled. He 
hoped, therefore, that not only wagoners and boatmen, 
but farmers, traders, drovers, all would be included. He 
would embrace all who lived before the signing of the 
treaty. If all who ran risk-, rich and poor, were to be 
placed on an equal footing, he would include all. 

Mr. FOOT congratulated the Senate on this develop- 
ment of the views of the Senator from South Carolina, as it 
illustrated the ground in which the bill was intended to be 
opposed, He referred to the “support which the Sena- 
tor had given to the bill in 1818, to which this was a sup- 
plement. 

Mr. SMITH stated that he had been applied to by a 
constituent, who had been a sailmaker during the revolu- 
tion, and who thought it hard that he was excluded 
from the benefit of the pension law. Mr. S. said he ask- 
ed him, ‘* Have you served in the militia? Did you ever 
march?” ** No; but I made sails for a privateer.” 

Mr. MARCY made some observations in support of his 
motion. When the war was carried on in the State o! 
| New York, wagoners, express riders, and boatmen were 
,essential agents, and encountered great risk in the per- 
| formance of the services which were committed to them. 
| They carried provisions and munitions of \/ar, not only 
along the seaboard, but along the line of inland lakes. A 


i 
ee 


An amendment, offered by Mr. FOOT, to include the | large portion of the citizens were wagoners, and suffered 
officers of the navy and marines within the provisions of as much as soldiers. 


the bill, was agreed to, without a division, after a few | 


words from Mr. FOOT. 

Mr. WILKINS then moved to amend the bill by strik- 
ing out the word ‘‘ and” where it occurs before * sol- 
diers,” and inserting after ‘* soldiers” the words “ and 
Indian spies.” 

Mr. FOOT expressed the acquiescence of the commit- 
tee in this amendment. It had been intended to embrace 


The question was then put, and the amendment to the 
amendment was negatived. 
| ‘The question recurring on the amendment moved by 
| Mr. WILKINS, e 
| Mr. GRUNDY stated, that whatever might be his final 
| vote on this bill, he would never vote to include any who 
|have not meritorious claims. He had understood that this 
| bill would not be pressed after the expiration of the hour 
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He would suggest to the gentleman from Pennsylvania,| The CHAIR decided that the motion to print was in- 
that he had an amendment which he desired to offer, but} formal, and could not be received. 
which he would not be able to offer until to-morrow. Mr. SPRAGUE referred to the act of Parliament, and 
The amendment, as it now stands, includes only those} stated his intention to print it in the report of his speech. 
who served during the period ofthe revolutionary war. In| Mr. SMITH said that the act had not passed intoa law. 
the Western States there were Indian wars which continued} Mr. SPRAGUE stated that it had passed, and had been 
after the revolutionary contest was determined; and he was; communicated to the Senate, and ordered to be printed. 
not willing to overlook those who had been engaged in} The law passed on the 22d of April, 1831. The Senator 
services equally hazardous, and growing out of the war of| from Maryland says the act has not passed. Mr. Living- 
the revolution, because they were not rendered until after! ston says it has passed. 
the close of the main struggle. With a view toallow time} Mr. SMITH interrupted. ‘I know that perfectly well.” 
to prepare his amendment, he moved to lay the bill an} Mr. SPRAGUE. The Senator from Maryland knows 
the table, and proceed to the. orders of the day. that perfectly well; yet, two minutes ago, he said the law 
These motions being decided in the affirmative, the| had not passed. Now he knows this perfectly well, and 
Senate proceeded to the orders of the day. yet, in the presence of all these gentlemen, om had bt 
* ; . . declared that he did not know that the law had passed. Mr. 
APPROPRIATION. BIL--COLONIAL TRADE, | 9. then tead one or twa passages from the ee and asked 


The Senate then resumed the consideration of the ge-|the Senator from Maryland if he did not also know that 
neral appropriation bill—the question being on the amend- perfectly well. 
ment to allow 4,500 dollars for the return of the ministers! 3 
from France and England. 

Mr. SPRAGUE concluded the speech which he com-! 
menced on Tuesday, (the whole of which is given above. )| 3 : 

After Mr. S. had concluded, | Mr. SMITH offered the following resolution: 

Mr. WEBSTER moved the printing of the British act| Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
of Parliament of the 22d April, 1831; and also of a portion | "quested to cause to be transmitted to the Senate Lord 
of a document which accompanied the President’s mes-|Aberdeen’s letter in answer to Mr. Barbour’s of the 27th 
sage, being atabular statement of the duties as they existed | e November, 1828; and, also, so much of a letter of the 
before the present arrangement was carried into effect. | 22d April, 1831, from Mr. MeLane to Mr. Van Buren, as 

Mr. FORSYTH inquired the reason for this motion. | relates to the proposed duty on cotton. 

Mr. WEBSTER stated that the object of his motion} On motion of Mr. SMITH, the Senate proceeded to 
was to enable the Senate the better to understand the mo-| the consideration of the resolution. He stated that a por- 
dification which had been made in her tariff laws by Great| tion of Lord Aberdeen’s letter related to the subject of 
Britain. The gentleman from Maine had read a part of| cotton; and it was important that the information should 
the correspondence of the American minister, complaining | be before the Senate. He said that he found a letter of 
of the destruction of the equality in the trade by the act} Mr. Barbour to Lord Aberdeen on this very subject, but 
to which he had referred. At an early stage of the ses-| Could find no answer. 








The Senate then adjourned. 





Fripay, Apnit 6. 


sion, there were gentlemen of the Senate who were unin- The resolution was agreed to. : } 

formed as'to the existence of this law. Mr. CLAY offered the following resolution; which was 
Mr. FORSYTH objected to the motion to print a docu-|*8teedto: j 

ment which could only be useful to illustrate the argu- Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be direct- 


ments of gentlemen on the other side of the question. | &4 to report to the Senate such additional correspondence 
Every one, he said, knew that there had been a modifica-| ¥hich may have taken place between the Treasury De- 
tion of the British law on this subject. partment and the collectors of the revenue, or appraisers, 
Mr. WEBSTER replied that every body, then, had got | showing the construction at the treasury of the laws levy- 
this knowledge very recently. Six weeks ago the chair-| '"§ duties on foreign Mpposts, 85 16 not embraced in the 
man of the Finance Committee did not know it. He|"€Port made in compliance with the resolution of the 23d 
then briefly referred to the course pursued by the British| Of January last. 
Government when the tories brought a bill before the . 7 . 
British Parliament atthe close of the Wellington adminis- APESOPMATION BE d--OGLPNIAL TRADS 
tration. Whether, since this arrangement has been made,| The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill mak” 
Great Britain has found it convenient, under the reserva-/ ing appropriations for the support of Government during 
tion in Lord Aberdeen’s letter, to change her whole sys-| the year 1832. 
tem of tariff duties, as far as regards the West India} Mr. SMITH made some explanations in reply to what 
islands, we are now inquiring, as a question of great mo-| fell yesterday from the Senators from Maine and Massa- 
ment. If the gentleman from Georgia meant to say that|chusetts, which, he said, he was too much fatigued at the 
the question was not relevant to the bill, as one making|time to notice. The act introduced into the British Par- 
appropriation for the services of the year, be itso. But|liament by Mr. Herries, imposed a duty of six shillings a 
its general bearing on the question immediately under| barrel on wheat flour, and increased the duties on other 
discussion could not be doubted. It was a subject which | bread stuffs, imported directly from the United States 
ought to be, and which Mr. W. presumed would be, fully | into the British colonies. Mr. McLane remonstrated to 
discussed here. Lord Grey against the bill, and those duties were not in 
Mr. SMITH rose to state that he did not know of the) the bill which passed. The bill which did pass, did not 
existence of the law of the British Parliament. | affect any of the material articles, and this was the state- 
Mr. HOLMES reminded the Senator from Maryland | ment which he made when the discussion ef the subject 
that he had expressed a doubt of its existence; and when | took place some weeks ago. 
he (Mr. H.]} told him where it was to be found, the Sena-}_ Mr. WEBSTER said that when this subject, six weeks 
tor from Maryland said it was not there. ago, was before the Senate, it did not seem to be known, 
Mr. FORSYTH repeated that the evident object of the| with any certainty, if any act had passed. The Senator 
motion was to illustrate the arguments of gentlemen on| from Maryland did not then inform the Senate of the fact. 
the other side, and suggested that the important facts|He [Mr. W.]could not find the act; and he had accord- 
were all to be found in the correspondence already laid|ingly written to a friend in New York, who forwarded to 
before the Senate. him a copy of it. That copy he had shown to a friend, 
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from Maryland. 

Mr. SMITH. I know that: you all heard it. 

Mr. WEBSTER resumed. The Senator from Mary- 
land said that the Herries bill had failed when the Wel- 


lington administration went out of power; and had further 


said that no law had passed. Now he tells us that he 
knew all about it. He [Mr. W.] thought he had reason 


greatly to doubt the accuracy of the Senator’s recollec- 
tion; and he thought it would be a becoming act, if that 
The 
gentleman now says that he well knew that Lord Grey’s 


Senator could himself be brought to question it. 


administration imposed new duties, yet, at the same time, 


he tells us that he knows of nothing done by that admin- 
If the Sena- 
tor knew all this before, why had he not communicated 
his knowledge to the Senate? The Senator was not given 


But 
the fact is, that the recollection of the gentleman is so 


istration unfavorable to American interests. 


to be so little communicative of what he knows. 


much overloaded, that it cannot bear every thing which 
is imposed on it. 


ed the laws with each other. Had he informed the 


Senate of the existence of the act, he [Mr. W.] would 
not have taken the trouble to write all over the country to 


obtain it. 
Mr. SMITH said he had seen it in the Albion. 
Mr. HOLMES referred the Senator from Maryland tc 


the printed reports of their several speeches, to show how 
He [Mr. H.] had stated that the duties 
imposed by the bill of Mr. Herries were unfavorable to 


the case stood. 


the United States, but that this act did not pass. Mr. 
H. had said that this act did not pass, but that a more 
obnoxious one had passed. The Senator from Maryland 
denied that this was the fact. Mr. H. had also stated that 
the trade was open to the British two months earlier than 
it was to American vessels. This also was contradicted 
by the Senator from Maryland. On going home, and ex- 


amining his books, he [Mr. H.] had found that he was 


accurate in both his statements. He [{Mr. H.] was aston- 
ished to hear the Senator from Maryland say that he had 
given him the information, when, in fact, he (Mr. H.] 
gave the information to the Senator from Maryland, and 
told him he would find it in the Albion. 

Mr. KANE, of Illinois, then rose, in reply to the speech 
concluded yesterday by Mr. Sprague. 

Had there been, said Mr. K., no State of New York, 
my venerable friend at the head of the Committee on Fi- 
nance [Mr. Sm1ru] would not now be deploring the delay 
to which the appropriation bill is subjected in consequence 
of this discussion. During the whole session, New York 
had appeared to be the spectre which disturbed all our 
day dreams. 

Just as gentlemen had succeeded in proving with mathe- 
matical accuracy that more money had been expended on 
account of foreign intercourse during the two first years 
of this administration, than had been expended during the 
two last years of the late administration; just as the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts had, with his usual eloquence, and 
emphasis of language, exhibited a striking picture of the 
false clamor of bad men and bad printers, raised on the 
alleged ground of the extravagance of the late adminis- 
tration; just as that gentleman had said that which, when 
published and spread throughout the land, was well suited 
to excite the sympathy of the public for injured inno- 
cence, in came the Senator from New York, and told us 
that it was alla mistake; that the people of the United 
States had not so much complained of the amount of money 
which the late administration had expended, as they had 
complained that the money had been expended, and that 
nothing had been done. Whereupon, a distinguished Se- 
nator [Mr. Cray] rose in his place, and declared that the 
late administration had negotiated more treaties than all 
preceding administrations, from the organization of the 
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The gentleman had evidently confound- 
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Government down to the commencement of that adminis- 
tration. [Here Mr. CLAY explained, and said that he 
spoke of treaties concluded at Washington. } 

Now, sir, said Mr. K., with the issue thus joined, I have 
nothing to do. The Senator from New York is quite 
competent to act for himself, and to him do I leave it. 

But, sir, the Senator from Maine, (Mr. Srnaeve, } anti- 
cipating that this issue might be varied—that it might be 
said that the number of treaties was not so important as 
their quality—that a treaty with Denmark, securing to 
our citizens six or seven hundred thousand dollars, al- 
though made by the present administration, could not be 
compared with the treaty made with France, securing as 
many millions—that although the late administration might 
have made treaties without number, embracing one with 
the court at Port au Prince, and another with the authori- 
ties at Liberia, yet, when considered with regard to the 
beneficial effects upon this community, they would all 
sink into insignificance when compared with the single 
arrangement made by this administration opening a trade 
between the United States and British possessions in 
America, has come forward to show us that this *¢ arrange- 
ment?’ was made in violation of law; that our trade and 
navigation were upon a better footing before it was made 
than they now are; and the more effectually to accomplish 
his purpose, he has thought fit to arraign the President, 
the late Secretary of State, and the present Secretary of 
the Treasury, for the part taken by them in relation to 
this subject. As to the alleged inaccuracy contained in 
the President’s reply to the letter of the republican mem- 
bers of the Legislature of New York, I shall content my- 
self for the present by expressing the belief that I shall 
prove, before I have done, that the reply contains the 
truth stated not only substantially, but to the letter. As 
to the motives imputed to him for answering a letter from 
so respectable a body of gentlemen in the mode and man- 
ner in which that answer was made, I will now say this: 
That whenever I can be convinced that Andrew Jackson 
has followed the bad example of any of his enemies, by 
using the influence of his official station for the purpose 
of accomplishing the ends of an unhallowed ambition, or 
for the still more unworthy purpose of destroying a me- 
ritorious rival, 1 shall look upon him with unmingled 
abhorrence. 

The late Secretary of State, whose elevated virtues 
and untarnished fame I hold in undiminished regard, has 
not yet sufficiently atoned for the crime of possessing so 
large a share of the public confidence. 

The present Secretary of the Treasury, it appears, has, 
in the character of an American negotiator, approached 
the British ministry with ‘* whining supplications.” Sir, 
I had thought that if any distinguished statesman of the 
age, of amable temper and manners, pure morals, fixed 
integrity, profound knowledge, and lofty independence 
of character, had passed without reproach, that Louis 
McLane was that man. Sir, he has given a recent evi- 
dence of his independence, which has called forth and 
will continue to call forth the applause of all his political 
enemies who possess one particle of magnanimity. 1 have 
read over and over again these objectionable communica- 
tions, and can find nothing in language or argument, in- 
consistent with that courtesy, dignity, and unaffected 
independence which should always characterize the <iplo- 
matic intercourse of sovereign Powers. I can only ac- 
count for the error into which the honorable gentleman 
has fallen, by supposing that he has set his own amiable 
feelings to the music of his own voice, and has mistaken 
the harmenv thus produced for the ‘* whinings” of the 
minister. 

Sir, the Senator from Maine has transferred to the sub- 


ject before us, the resolutions which he some time since 


submitted for consideration, and these form the founds- 


tions of his argument. 
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His resolutions declare in substance: | parts of the British dominions or possessions shall be left 

Ist. That ‘the arrangement” gives to ‘* British ves-| on a footing not less favorable to the United States than it 
‘sels, in the trade between this country and the colonial) now is,” imply a positive condition to maintain unchanged, 
‘ possessions of Great Britain, advantages in transporting) or upon any particular footing of favor, every part of the 
‘articles to the West Indies, greater than is secured to! British system of trade with the United States’? The an- 
‘American vessels, and violates that reciprocity in navi-| swer was, no. 
* gation which our Government has heretofore sedulously! 5. The British minister notified the American minister 
‘and firmly endeavored to maintain. that the British Government had it in view to modify the 


2d. ‘* The President’s proclamation of October, 1830, | schedule of duties attached to their act of Parliament of 


* May, 1830.” 
The truth of these propositions is to be determined by 





‘was not authorized by the act of Congress of 29th of| 1825, so as to support the interests of her colonies, which 


had been incidentally fostered during the suspension of the 
intercourse. 


a reference to the terms of the arrangement, which are} The act of Congress thus construed constitutes the basis 
found in the act of Congress of 29th May, 1830, and to|of the arrangement. Permit me, sir, before going into 


the construction fixed upon that law by the President of| an examination of the correctness of this construction, to 
the United States and the British authorities. , notice an objection to this arrangement, on the ground 
The act of Congress provides, in substance, 1st. That, | that British vessels may take from the ports of the United 
when the President shall be satisfied that the ports of the | States foreign produce to the British colonies, and Ameri- 
West Indies, Bahama islands, &c. will be opened to the | can vessels cannot. This privilege, now enjoyed by Great 
vessels of the United States, for an indefinite or a limited | Britain, is no part of ‘‘the arrangement.” It is enjoyed 
term, that such vessels and their cargoes, entering the | under our navigation laws. It is, at this moment, compe- 
West India ports, shall be subject to no other or higher | tent for Congress to alter that law, without the slightest 
charges than would be imposed on British vessels or their | impeachment of our faith under the arrangement of the 
cargoes arriving from the United States. | West India trade. An equivalent for this surrenJer, if 
2d. That the vessels of the United States might import | there is, in fact, any surrender about it, is found in the 
into said ports, from the United States, any articles which | privilege given to the American vessel to export from the 
could be imported in British vessels from the United States | colonies foreign produce to any part of the world, (the 
into the same ports. | dominions of Great Britain excepted.) But, sir, what com- 
3d. That vessels of the United States might export}mercial nation ever thought of prohibiting exports as a 
from the British colonies to any country whatever, (other|mean of advancing her commercial prosperity, unless, 
than the dominions or possessions of Great Britain,) any | indeed, it might be for the purpose of forcing, by some 
articles which can be exported therefrom in a British ves-| measure of retaliation, upon foreign States a more libe- 
sel, to any country other than the British dominions or| ral commerce? Instead of prohibiting exports, the course 
possessions as aforesaid. | of most commercial nations has been to encourage them 
4th. That the commercial intercourse of the United| (says Adam Smith) by drawbacks, bounties, by advanta- 
States with all other ports of the British dominions or | geous treaties of commerce with foreign States, and some- 
possessions, shall not be left on a footing less favorable to, times by the establishment of colonies in distant countries. 
the United States than it then was. | If the principle of the federal constitution, prohibiting du- 
5th. That then, and in that case, the President is au-| ties upon exports, could be considered consistent with the 
thorized to issue his proclamation, declaring that he has| policy of prohibition upon exports in foreign vessels, are 
received such evidence: and, thereupon, the ports of the | there any considerations which should induce us to follow 
United States shall be opened, indefinitely, or for a term|such a course? Foreign articles will never be exported 
fixed, to British vessels coming from the said British colo-| unless they are worth more abroad than at home, and will 
nial possessions, and their cargoes subject to no other or | only be exported when there is a surplus. The Govern- 
higher duty of tonnage, or impost, or charge of any de-| ment get the benefit of the duty upon the importation; and 
scription whatever, than would be levied on the veseels| if a drawback is allowed, our navigation will have had 
of the United States, or their cargoes, arriving from the | the benefit of the freight. 
said British possessions; and British vessels might import} Upon the first point of inquiry made by Lord Aberdeen, 
into, and export from, the United States, any article | that minister says: It ‘‘can scarcely, indeed, have been in- 
which might be imported or exported in American ves-| tended that this stipulation should extend to American 
sels; and the President was, moreover, authorized to sus-| vessels coming with cargoes from any other places than 
pend, or declare to be repealed, the restrictive acts of|}the United States, because it is well known that, under 





Congress of 1818 and 1820. 

That there might be no after difficulties in the construc- 
tion of this act, and the British minister no doubt remem- 
bering that the arrangement supposed to have been made 


down by the construction of the then Executive of the | 


the following points: 


1. Are American vessels, coming with cargoes from 
any other place than the United States, to be admitted 
under the arrangement into the colonial ports of Great 
Britain? The answer was, no. 

2. Are the articles to be imported on equal terms in 
British or American vessels, to be the produce of the 
United States? The answer was, yes. 

3. Was the trade between the American continental 
colonies of Great Britain to be placed upon the same 
footing with the trade between the British West Indies 
and the United States? The answer was, yes. 


4. Do these words of the act of Congress, ‘the com-| 


the navigation laws of Great Britain, no foreign vessel 
could bring a cargo to any British colonial port from any 
other country than itsown.” 

I shall have occasion before I have done, Mr. President, 


by mutual acts of legislation in 1822, had been broken/|to show that the object both of the late and of the present 


| administration was to obtain the benefit of that celebrated 
United States, Lord Aberdeen asks for explanations upon | act of the Br.tish Parliament regulating the trade of the 


British possessions abroad, which became a law on the 
Sth of July, 1825, and that ultimately the arrangement in 
question was made upon that basis; ‘and, by that act, 
(says Mr. McLane in his letter to Mr. Van Buren, of 20th 
August, 1830,) the importation both into her European 
and colonial ports is restricted to the vessels of the coun- 
try of which the articles imported shall be the produce. 
Nor has this restriction been considered inconsistent with 
our commercial convention with Great Britain, which 
we have anxiously sought to extend to the colonial inter- 
course.” 

The same letter proceeds to say: ‘* She (Great Britain) 





mercial intercourse of the United States with all other 


moreover places the United States in'the intercourse with 


| the colonies on the same footing with all other nations; and, 


¥ 
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by assenting to regulations, though by legislative enact- 
ment in the colonial trade, similar to those provided by 
our commercial convention for the intercourse between 
the United States and the British possessionsin Europe, she 
now concedes tous, in this respect, substantially that which 
we have been ineffectually seeking since the year 1815.’ 

Upon the second inquiry of the British minister, in re- 
ference to the kind of articles to be imported into the 
colonies from the United States, there is still less difficulty 
in pronouncing upon the correctness of the agreed con- 
struction. Upon this point Lord Aberdeen, in his letter 
to Mr. McLane, of the 17th August, 1830, observes: ‘* In 
this passage, (referring to a passage in the act of Congress 
of 29th May, 1830,) it is not made sufficiently clear that 
the articles to be imported on equal terms by British or 
American vessels from the United States must be the 
produce of the United States.” He goes on to say that 
**he cannot but suppose that such a limitation must have 
been contemplated, because the clause of the navigation 
act already adverted to, whereby an American would 
be precluded from bringing any article, not the produce 
of America, to a British colonial port, is not only a sub- 
ject of universal notoriety, but the same provision is 
distinctly made in the act of Parliament of 1825, which has 
been so often referred to in the discussions onthis subject.” 

This restriction is also contained in the commercial con- 
vention of 1815, regulating the intercourse between this 
country and the British European possessions. The act 
of Congress of March 3d, 1815, which has formed th 
basis of all our commercial conventions since the period 
of its passage, and which repeals all acts imposing discri- 
minating duties with regard to the vessels and cargoes of 
all other nations who would adopt similar regulations with 
regard to the United States, repeals them in reference to 
such cargoes only as may consist of ‘*the produce or ma- 
nufacture of the nation to which such foreign ships or 
vessels may belong.” Of this act of Congress I shall have 
occasion hereafter to speak more at large. 

So far as any subsequent law of the United States has 
had in view the establishment of our commercial inter- 
coufse with foreign States upon terms of reciprocity, the 
same limitation is imposed. The famous ‘‘elsewhere’’ act 
of 1823, as it is called, the provisions of which I shall pre- 
sently recur to more particularly, is limited by the same 
restriction. 

With regard to the points I have been discussing, Mr. 
McLane, in his letter to the Secretary of State, before 
alluded to, holds the following language: “1 am not 
aware that the restriction of the right of importation 
into the colonies to articles of American produce was, 
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any hope of success, More than has been secured by 
the present labors, the concessions of the last administra- 
tion precluded us from demanding; but if this had not 
been so, more could not bave been obtained.” 

As to the third inquiry, whether ships coming from the 
British North American continental colonies are to be 
placed upon the same footing with vessels coming from the 
colonies of the West Indies, it may be observed that there 
is nothing in the act of Congress of 29th May, 1839, in- 
consistent with the construction given upon this point. 
That act provides for ‘* admitting to entry, in the ports of 
the United States, British vessels, or their cargoes, from 
the islands, provinces, or colonies of Great Britain, on or 
near the North American continent, and north or east 
of the United States;”? and the only question about it 
is, whether vessels coming either from ‘‘islands, or pro- 
vinces, or colonies,” are to be admitted into our ports upon 
the same footing in all respects. 

Here, sir, | must again recur to the fact that the late 
as well asthe present administration have claimed the 
benefit of this trade, upon the principles of the act of 
of Parliament, of July, 1825. 

Every demand beyond the privileges of that act, pre- 
viously set up by the late administration, was, by that 
administration, waived or abandoned. The present admi- 
nistration asked nothing more than that act intended to 
give; and, for the purpose of showing what were the 
views of both Governments upon the particular point un- 
der consideration, | read from the letter of Mr. Gallatin to 
Mr. Clay, of the 27th of October, 1826, the following 
language: ‘*It will not escape you that the intercourse 
by sea between the United States and the British West 
Indies and North American colonies has already been 
considered as necessarily connected together by the Bri- 
tish Government, and that this connexion has been kept 
up in the acts of Parliament, in the articles proposed to 
Mr. Rush, and, indeed, in all former proposals on their 
part.”” And, onthe 11th April, 1827, Mr. Gallatin was in- 
structed, in the manner I shall hereafter show, upon the 
subject of this trade, without regard to any distinction be- 
tween the West Indies and the continental colonies of 
Great Britain. These considerations, and others which 
{will be submitted upon another branch of this argument, 
| leave upon my mind no doubt that it was not the design of 
{the act of Coagress to make any such discrimination. 

‘The fourth inquiry involves the question, whether cer- 
|tain words introduced into the act of Congress were in- 
tended to imply that the then existing British system of 
trade with the United States was to remain unchanged. 
These words are introduced in the nature of a condition, 


at any period, seriously objected to by our Govern-|and readthus: ‘* The commercial intercourse of the United 
ment: nor can the difference, in this respect, between) States with all other parts of the British dominions or pos- 
American and British vessels, if we allow it to contjnue, | sessions shall be left on a footing not less favorable tothe 
be an object of much importance in any point of view. It| United States than it now is.” The opinion of the British 
will, generally, be our interest, as it is that of every other) minister was, that the intercourse referred to, whether re- 
nation, to allow the exportation of its surplus foreign) newed or not, should remain as free as it then was to both 
produce in the vessels of any other country. It must be} Governments, to adopt, from time to time, such commer- 
observed, also, that this is a privilege resulting from the | cial regulations as either State may deem to be expedient 
general spirit of our laws, and, therefore, resting in our) for its own interests, consistently with the obligations of 
discretion. There is nothing in the arrangement now pro-| existing treaties. Mr. McLane considered, as every other 
posed, to prevent the United States from hereafter deny-| man would, that these words, if not altogether nugatory 
ing to British vessels this advantage, if it prove injurious and out of place, seemed rather to apprehend some evil, 
to our commerce, and in placing, by that means, the! not understood or explained, from advantages to be con- 
vessels of both countries, in this respect, upon an equal | ferred upon our trade by Great Britain. That our com- 
footing.” | mercial intercourse ‘* with all other parts of the British do- 
But, sir, in the next paragraph, we are furnished with| minions, ” waseither regulated by convention with Great 
conclusive proof that, if the American negotiator did not) Britain, or was absolutely prohibited by act of Parliament, 
demand terms of a different complexion in these respects, | saving the right of the British King, by order in council, 
the fault is not of this administration: for he says, ‘* It is to open the colonial ports, as occasion should require. 
certain that both the restrictions now reserved by thecon-| I have now, Mr. President, gone through all the points 
struction adopted by this Government, were absolutely | of construction settled between the two Governments, 50 
conceded by ours before the present negotiation com-) far as the act of Congress of 29th May, 1830, called for 
menced, and could not have been renewed at present with | construction in the opinion of the negotiators. As to the 
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exception taken by the Senator from Maine, [Mr.Srraevg, ] 
to the notification given by the British Government of its 
intention to modify the then existing scale of duties, with 
a view to foster interests which had grown up incidentally 
in some of the colonies, it being no part of ‘*the arrange- 
ment,” I shall postpone the consideration of it until | ar- 
rive at another part of my argument, and proceed to 
examine the broad and bold declaration of an honorable 
Senator, [Mr. Hotmes,] that by this arrangement every 
demand ever made by this Government upon Great Bri- 
tain, with respect to this intercourse, had been surren- 
dered. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the accuracy of this 
declaration, | propose to go into aw examination of the his- 
tory of this trade, in order to show what has been demand- 
ed by this Government, and what demands have been| into the said ports from the United States were subjected 
surrendered, and by whom. Jn limine, sir, | must make|to no higher duties or charges than British vessels and 
my acknowledgments to a distinguished American states-| their cargoes coming from the United States to the same 
man, to whom certain letters originally published in this} ports 
country have been attributed, and which I tind repub-| A clause of the same article provides that American citi- 
lished in a London pamphlet, for many of the important) zens might purchase, load, and carry away from such Bri- 
facts connected with the history of the proceedings of both} tish ports and islands all such articles ‘being the growth, 
Governments on this subject. | manufacture, or produce of the said islands, as may now, 

One main object of European nations in planting colo-| by law, be carried from thence to the said States in British 
nies in this hemisphere, and in sustaining them at great| vessels.” Then followed a provision, requiring that such 
sacrifices of life and money, undoubtedly was to open new) American vessel should carry and land their cargoes in the 
channels of trade, to augment their exports, and to secure) United States only; and requiring further, that the United 
to the mother country the exclusive advantages of their; States should prohibit the carrying away any molasses, 
commerce. The Spaniards colonized South America, and) sugar, cocoa, or cotton, in American vessels, either from 
secured to themselves, for ages, the exclusive benefit of his Majesty’s islands, or from the United States, to any 
their colonies in trade and commerce. The Dutch acted) 








regulating the intercourse with the West India colonies of 
Great Britain was rejected by the Senate, I invite the at- 
tention of the Senate, for the purpose of showing what 
were the views of some of the eminent men of that day 
upon some of the points of this discussion. The twelfth 
article of that treaty opened to our vessels not exceeding 
seventy tons burden, an intercourse direct between the 
British West India islands and the United States during 
the war, (then existing between England and France, ) and 
for two years afterwards. The cargoes of such ships 
were to consist of ‘*any goods or merchandises being of 
the growth, manufacture, or produce of the said States, 
which it is or may be lawful to carry to the said islands or 
ports, from the said States, in British vessels.” 

The American ships and their cargoes to be admitted 


upon the same principle, and their views as to their exclu-| 
sive right to monopolize the trade of their colonies in the 
West were carried so far as to put them under the go-| 
vernment of an exclusive company. ‘* The French colo-| 
ny of Canada (says Adam Smith) was, during the ere 
part of the last century, and some part of the present, un- 
der the government of an exclusive company. Other 
nations, (says the same author,) without establishing an 
exclusiv company, have confined the whole commerce of 
their colonies to a particular part of the mother country.” 

The English, since the dissolution of the. Plymouth com- 
pany, have left the trade of their colonies free to be car- 
ried on with all the ports of the mother country. Each 
European nation, so fur as | have been enabled to ascer- 
tain the fact, have, without distinction, and without com- 
plaint from any other European nation, held to the right of 
an exclusive monopoly to the trade of its colonies, and| 
have refused an equal participation to any other country | 
in the trade with them. Hence, whatever trade has been 
allowed, has been considered a privilege, ‘never granted, 
however, except upon some considerations connected) 
with the interests either of the mother country or the co- 
lonies. 

From the peace of 1783 to the adoption of the federal! 
constitution, no effort seems to have been made by the} 
United States to place this trade upon any other footing 
different from that upon which the English Government 
chose to place it. Within this period of time however, | 
the British navigation laws were so far modified as to au-| 
thorize the King in council to open the colonial ports at 
his discretion. During this period, an attempt was made| 
by Mr. Pitt to place the intercourse between the United| 
States and Great Britain and her colonies upon terms of| 
reciprocity, and for this purpose that statesman introduced | 
a bill into Parliament. This measure failed, and its failure! 
is attributed to the interference of a disaffected American) 
citizen then in England. The first attempt made by this 
Government to place this intercourse upon a permanent! 
basis, was during the administration of General Washing-| 
ton. Hesent Mr. Jay, in 1793, charged with instructions 
upon this and other important subjects; and to the arrange-| 





ment made by Mr. Jay, although the article of the treaty | 


| That cocoa was chiefly cultivated by the Spaniards. 
; our consumption was not equal to the importation and 


part of the world except the United States, reasonable sea 
stores excepted. So careful was the British Government 
as to the language of this article, in order to assert her 
right of monopoly, as to commence the same with the 
words his Majesty ‘* consents,” and so with regard to the 
next article on the subject of the trade with the British 
East India possessions; all other articles contained in the 
treaty are clothed in the language of promise or agrce- 
ment; and amongst all the complaints against this twelfth 
article, existing at that period, | have not been able to find 
one, grounded upon the fact that the negotiators on both 
sides considered the opening of these ports a privilege. 
It is the opinion of the distinguished American statesman 
to whom | have referred, that narrow as the terms of this 


jarticle were, they yet would have been accepted by the 


American Government, had not the ‘equivalent propos- 
ed as the price of the concession” been ‘*deemed quite 
disproportionate to the right so derived.” The complaints 
of the day against the article of the treaty in question were, 
thatin time of war, which was then existing, and the ter- 
mination of which could not be seen, greater privileges 
would be enjoyed under the temporary proclamations of 
the colonial Governors than the article of the treaty ad- 
mitted. That the articles prohibited from exportation 
formed a valuable part of the trade of the United States. 
That 


growth of the prohibited articles, &c. &c. 

Sir, it has been said by the Senator from Maine, [Mr. 
Spracue, } that President Washington disapproved of this 
article. I infer the reverse from the fact that he submitted 
the treaty to the Senate for their sanction, without saying 
so. Had he disapproved of the treaty, it was entirely com- 
petent for him to have rejected it without sending it to the 
Senate; and had he disapproved this article of the treaty 
only, he would have informed the Senate of the fact when 
he communicated the treaty for ratification. But, sir, we 
have positive testimony on this point. Judge Marshall, in 
his Life of Washington, says: ‘* Although in the mind of 
the President several objections to the treaty had occurred, 
they were overbalanced by its advantages; and before 


| transmitting it tothe Senate, he had resolved to ratify it, 


if approved by that body. It was fortunate for the coun- 
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try, however, that the article was rejected. The war 
which was declared by France against England in 1793, 
continued for nine years, and all Europe was involved in 
it. This country occupied the position of a neutral na- 
tion; and as neutral ships could navigate the ocean with- 
out being liable to dangers from capture or destruction, to 
which belligerents were subjected, and as the rates of in- 
surance upon the vessels of a neutral were then lower 
than those of a nation at war, American navigation was as 
much in demand as such a state of the world could make 
it. The West India ports were, from necessity, thrown 
open tous. This war ended in 1802, but broke out again 
the following year; and down to the commencement of 
that system of unjust retaliation, so injurious to neutral 
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Indies.” The convention of 1815 only admits such vessels 
in four of the principal settlements of the East Indies, viz. 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Prince of Wales’s island. 

Under the treaty of 1794, American citizens, with the 
consent of the local Government, might go into the interior 
country for the purposes of trade, and this permission was 
given, and our traders enjoyed the benefit ofit. The con- 
vention of London contains no such privilege. 

‘The treaties of 1794 and of 1815 both forbid American 
vessels from carrying on the coasting trade in the East In- 
dies. But the former declared that ** vessels going with 
their original cargoes, or part thereof, from>one port of 
discharge to another, are not to be considered as carrying 
on the coasting trade.” The latter confers this privilege 


commerce, adopted by British orders in council and French | (limiting it to the four enumerated ports) to such vessels of 
imperial decrees, this country enjoyed the advantages, and | the United States as shall, in the first instance, have pro- 
gathered the rich fruits of a neutral commerce, for a long’ ceeded to one of the enumerated settlements. _To enjoy 
period of years. For, excepting the short period of peace | this privilege now, a vessel must sail from the United States 
which followed the treaty of Amiens, (when England again} direct to one of those named ports. Under Mr. Jay’s 
resorted to the enforcement of her colonial system,) the | treaty, an American vessel could go to Amsterdam, take 
most commercial nations of Europe were engaged in fla-| specie, and from thence to any port in the British East In- 
grant anddreadful war. Thiscountry, during that period | dies. Under the convention of 1815, if specie is wanted 
of time, enjoyed a more prosperous and enriching com- for that trade, and cannot be obtained here upon as good 
merce, than the history of the world has assigned to any terms as it canin Amsterdam, the American vessel, after 
other nation, for a similar period of time, in any age.” going thither and taking in specie, must return to the 

Sir, the Senator from Maine has exhibited a statement of| United States, and go from hence to one of the named 
the amount of American tonnage employed in each year, | Ports. 1am thus particular, Mr. President, in pointing 
for a long period of years, for the purpose of showing in| ut these differences, because | shall hereafter be enabled 
disparaging contrast its condition at those several periods, } t© show that the course of restriction so much resorted 
with its condition since the late arrangement. He also at-| t0 by this Government, under the idea of forcing open the 
tributes to the laws of Congress imposing discriminating} West India ports, has been also prompted by a desire to 


tonnage duties upon foreign vessels and their cargoes, pass-| 
ed in 1789 and 1790, the virtue of having given the impe-} 
tus to this long course of prosperous trade. Those duties} 
were laid, Mr. President, for the purpose of raising money | 
to meet the debts of the revolution, and the current de-| 
mands of the Government, and were in truth paid by Ame-| 
rican citizens, who consumed the articles imported. The} 
British Government resorted to countervailing discrimina- | 
ting duties, and even went beyond the measure of exact| 
retaliation. And the West Indiaconsumers paid that duty. 
If any benefit in trade was intended by our discrimina-| 
tions, that object was defeated by the countervailing dis- 
criminations of Great Britain. No, sir, it was the general 
war in which other portions of the trading world were in- 
volved, which, though a terrible scourge to them, heaped 
these great blessings upon us: and by referring to this fact 
as a standard, the Senator from Maine will readily and 
truly account for the state of our tonnage, as exhibited in 
his statement. 

A further attempt to place this trade upon a permanent 
footing, by treaty with the British Government, was made 
in 1807, and proved unsuccessful; and here Mr. Jefferson 
took the course with regard to the treaty transmitted to 
him by Messrs. Monroe and Pinckney, which General 
Washington would have done with regard to Mr. Jay’s 
treaty, had he disapproved it. Mr. Jefferson rejected the 
treaty without consulting the Senate, on the ground that 
it contained no regulation upon the subject of impressing 
American seamen. The treaty, however, contained no 
arrangement as to the colonial trade. 

No further measures for the sole object of securing par- 
ticipation in this trade, were resorted to by this country 
until 1815; and the convention of London, made in that 
year, declares that the intercourse between the United 
States and the British possessions in the West Indies and on 
the continent of North America, shall not be afiected by it. 

But, sir, that convention does contain a provision plac- 
ing our trade with the British East India possessions upon 
amuch worse footing than it was placed by Mr. Jay’s treaty. 

The thirteenth aiticle of the treaty of 1794 admits the 
vessels of the citizens of the United States into ‘all the 
seaports and harbors of the British territories in the East 


effect a change in the convention of London, with regard 
to the East India intercourse. Mr. Adams, in his letter of 
Sth October, 1816, directed to the then Secretary of State, 
says (with regard to the convention of 1815): ‘* The 
benefit of the convention to us, if any, is in the India trade: 
but as its duration is to be short, the only chance of hav- 
ing it renewed at the end of its four years with additional 
arucles of more liberality, will be effective, counteracting 
regulations in respect to the commerce in the British 
colonies in the West Indies.” 

After the peace of Europe was restored, and an end 
was put to the late war in which we had been engaged 
with Great Britain, it was perceived that the nations of 
Europe would set themselves seriously to work to repair 
the ravages to which their belligerent condition had for so 
many years subjected them; that Great Britain would again 
resort to all her accustomed means to extend her com- 
merce and navigation; and that she would not overlook 
her colonial system, which not only secured to her a mono- 
poly in trade, but which also secured to her a nursery for 
seamen, and an efficient mean of perpetuating her naval 
power. In this state of things, my venerable triend from 
Maryland, (Mr. Smiru,] whose experience had learned 
him rightly to appreciate the skill of our seamen and ship- 
builders, and the enterprise of our merchants, whose long 
observation of and actual participation in trade had assur- 
ed him that the United states, upon equal terms, had 
nothing to fear from the competition of the whole world 
upon the ocean, made an appeal to the commercial chi- 
valry of all nations, by submitting to Congress a plan for 
rendering the trade of the world asfree asair. ‘This plan 
was adopted, and a law of Congress passed on the 3d of 
March, 1815, declaring * that so much of the several acts 
imposing duties on the tonnage of ships and vessels, and 
on goods, wares, and merchandise imported into the Unite d 
States, as imposes a discriminating duty of tonnage be- 
tween foreign vessels and vessels of the United States, 
and between goods imported into the United States in 
foreign vessels and vessels of the United States, be, and 
the same is hereby, repealed, so far as the same respects 
the produce or manufacture of the nation to which such 
foreign ships or vessels may belong.” 
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This repeal, Mr. President, went into effect with regard 
to any foreign nation, whenever the President of the Unit- 
ed States should be satisfied that the discriminating or 
countervailing duties of such foreign nation, so far as they 
operated to the disadvantage of the United States, had 
been abolished. This Jaw, sir, was submitted by our 
ministers at London, as the proposed basis, on the part of 
the United States, of the commercial treaty about to be 
formed in 1815. It was accepted by Great Britain, so} 
far as her European possessions were concerned, but re-| 
jected so far as it applied to her colonies. 

Now, sir, although the principles of this act have been 
extended in treaties more recently formed with countries 
of minor importance in a commercial point of view, yet 
the act of Congress of 1815 was the first authoritative 
manifestation by legislative authority, on the part of the 
United States, of a desire to place the navigation of the 
world upon a footing of perfect equality. When I say 
that the principles of this act have been extended in trea- 
ties formed since that period, I mean that the act in ques- 
tion confines the foreign ship to the importation of the 
produce or manufacture of the nation to which the ship be- 
longs. The treaties with Guatemala, and some other Pow- 
ers, made by the late administration, do not contain this 
restriction. Undoubtedly could the principles of that law 
be thus extended, and the more important commercial 
nations of the world be induced to adopt reciprocal mea- 
sures, the navigation of this country would be greatly ex-| 
tended. 

But, Mr. President, my object, in this part of my argu- 
ment, is to show what has heretofore been demanded by| 
this country, and what has heretofore been offered by the| 
British Government in reference to the colonial trade. 

Soon after the convention of 1815, Mr. Madison directed 
Mr. Adams, then in London, to open a negotiation with| 
the British Government, upon several subjects, the colo- 
nial trade included. Mr. Adams, with his accustomed dili-| 
gence, followed up these instructions, declaring to the} 
British Government, on the 17th September, 1816, the 
following sentiments: “ Inthe amendments proposed, they 
(United States) do not contemplate any interference on 
their part with the colonial monopoly of Great Britain. It 
is not asked that she (Great Britain) should renounce the 
right of prohibiting the importation into her colonies from 
the United States of whatever articles she may think fit, 
but that the commerce which for their and her own advan- 
tage Great Britain allows between them and the United 
States, should be placed on the same footing of recipro- 
city as the direct trade between Great Britain and the 
United States was intended to be placed by the convention 
of 3d July, 1815.” 

The next month, however, Mr. Adams, ina letter to the 
Secretary of State, says: ‘* There is no reason to expect 
that any departure from the policy already determined 
upon {by Great Britain] willtake place.” And further— 

“Any measures in the spirit and with the object of those 
proposed at the last session (viz. countervailing restraints] | 
and then postponed, may be now adopted without hesita- 
tion. My own entire conviction is that the operation of 
such measures, if successful, will be the only possible means | 
of convincing this Government of the expediency of relax-| 
ing from the rigor of their exclusive colonial system.” 
Mr. Adams, in this letter, expresses the opinion that the 
result of the equalization of duties would be to the advan- 
tage of Great Britain, and to our disadvantage. But, says 
he, **the principle was sanctioned by an act of Congress 
before the convention of 3d July, 1815, was negotiated.” 

We learn from another letter of the same minister, of 
the 20th March, 1817, that he had had an interview with 
Lord Castlereagh, and was by him informed that the British 
Government was not yet prepared to abandon their ancient 
colonial system, but they were willing to extend to the 
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extent that they were then enjoyed by the vessels of Eu- 
ropean nations, and to give a partial admission of our ves- 
sels to the island of Bermuda and to Turk’s Island; and a 
draught of four articles was handed to Mr. Adams, express- 
ing these views in detail, upon which, in the same letter, he 
says: **I do not think it possible to make any thing out of 
these articles, to which I can, under my presentinstructions, 
agree.” A copy of these articles this minister enclosed 
to the Secretary of State, and asks for immediate further 
instructions. 

I must request the attention of the Senate to the terms 
proposed in these articles, in order that we may see how 
far the British Government had relaxed their determina- 
tions with regard to this intercourse since 1794, in this 
their second offer of arrangement by treaty; for it is to be 
remarked that these articles contain the only terms pro- 
posed by Great Britain for regulating by convention this 
trade since the period of Mr. Jay’s treaty. It will be use- 
ful also to inquire how far these terms were acceptable to 
the United States. 

By the first article, his Britannic Majesty consents, ‘* That 
any sloop, schooner, or other vessel whatever, not having 
more than one deck, and owned and navigated by subjects 
of the United States, may import into any of the free ports 
in his Majesty’s possessions in the West Indies, from the 
United States, any of the articles enumerated in the above 
act, (45th Geo. 3d,) being of the growth or production of 
the United States; and any coin, builion, diamonds, and 
precious stones, and the said articles being of the growth 
or production of the United States; and also all other arti- 
cles imported into the said free ports by virtue of this con- 
vention, from the United States, shall be subject, in all re- 
spects, to the same rules, regulations, and restrictions, and 
shall enjoy the same advantages as to re-exportation as 
are now applied to similar articles when imported by au- 
thority of said act from any other foreign country, and 
re-exported from the said possessions of his Majesty.” 

By this article, his Britannic Majesty further consented, 
that any vessel of the United States, as before described, 
might export from any of the said ports to the United 
States, rum produced in any British colony or possession, 
and all manner of goods, wares, and merchandise, which 
had been legally imported into the said free ports, except 
masts, yards, or bowsprits, pitch, tar, and turpentine, and, 
also, except such iron as should have been brought from 
the British colonies or plantations in America. 

It was proposed to add to the articles enumerated in the 
above cited act of Parliament, rice, grain, and flour; and 
these, too, might be imported in American vessels of one 
deck into the enumerated free ports. The facilities grant- 
ed by the proposed convention to vessels of this country 
in these ports were to be reciprocally granted to British 
vessels of a similar description, in the ports of the United 
States; and if further facilities during the existence of the 
proposed convention should be afforded to American ves- 
sels by Great Britain, reciprocal advantages were to be 
given to British vessels in our ports. 

It was also proposed that articles imported into the said 
free ports of the United States should pay the same duties 
as should be made payable upon similar articles imported 
thither from any other foreign country, and the same rule 
was to be applied by the United States in regard to all 
duties chargeable upon articles under the proposed 
convention, exported from the said ports of the United 
States. But the King of Great Britain reserved expressly 
to himself the right to impose higher duties upon all arti- 
cies allowed to be imported into the said free ports from 
the United States, or from any other foreign country, than 
were or might be chargeable upon all similar articles when 
imported from any of his Majesty’s possessions. 

The second article of these proposals related to our in- 
tercourse with Bermuda. 


United States the benefits of the free port acts to the same | The thirdto Turk’s Island 
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The fourth to the navigation of the lakes, rivers, and | 
water communications, the middle of which formed the | 
boundary between the United States and the British 
American continental possessions, and to trade and com- 
merce by land or inland navigation. This proposition, 
Mr. President, thus restricted, in terms, to vessels of a 
single deck, confining our trade to short voyages, to cer- 
tain specified ports, and to enumerated articles, to articles 
the growth or production of the United States, to a direct 
trade, and expressly reserving to Great Britain the right 
of imposing higher duties upon articles allowed to be im- 
ported into the British free ports from the United States, 
or from any other foreign country, than were, or might 
be, chargeable upon similar articles when imported from | 
any of his Majesty’s pussessions, was taken under advise- 
ment by the then administration of this Government. 
The reasons which rendered the proposition unacceptable | 
to a highly respectable committee of the House of Re-| 
presentatives, to whom these articles were submitted 
without explanation by that administration, are given to 
us in a report of that committee made on the 9th day of 
February, 1818. After giving in detail a most gloomy | 
picture of the state of the navigation of the United States 
as contrasted with that of Great Britain, employed in the 
trade; after showing that in 1815 the amount of duties 
on merchandise imported in American vessels, from the 
British American colonies, bore a proportion to the amount 
of duties on importations from those colonies as one to 
four, and in 1816 as one to five and a half, or as two to 
eleven, that the amount of merchandise transported in 
American vessels was two millions of dollars, whilst that 
transported in British vessels was eleven millions, (omit- 
ting fractions in both instances,) the committee say: 
‘* This intercourse appears to the committee in the worst 
possible state as it regards the navigation of the United 
States, while it is in the best for that of Great Britain.” 
After declaring that repeated and unavailing applications 
had been made to the British Government toregulate this 
trade by convention, the report proceeds: ‘*It is not, 
however, surprising that they have been unsuccessful, 
since nv adequate motive at present exists to induce Great 
Britain to arrange this intercourse by convention. The 
offer contained in the articles annexed to this report, (the 
four articles contained in Lord Castlereagh’s proposition, ) 
the most rational and reciprocally advantageous of any 
ever made, may be considered as dictated by a spirit of 
accommodation which, under the pressure of adequate 
motives, might be fostered into a determination to grant 
all we could reasonably ask, or they be expected to yield. 
The three first articles, with some practical modifications, 
would, by the adaptation of our commercial laws to the 
stipulation contained in them, confining the commerce 
strictly to those articles which Americans were permitted 
to carry, place the trade upon as favorable grounds 
as could be expected. It would, no doubt, in a short 
time, be followed by a complete abandonment of the re- 
sidue of the present jealous system of exclusion.” The 
committee, however, commend the prompt rejection of 
the proposition, because the fourth article authorized 
British subjects to carry on trade with the Indians within 
our jurisdiction, against the settled policy of the country. 
This proposition, then, of Lord Castlereagh would 
have been acceptable to the committee of the House of 
Representatives, composed of gentlemen of great and 
acknowledged forecast in affairs of commerce, but for 
their belief that it was the intention of Great Britain to 
claim a participation in the Indian trade within our own 
limits. That the then administration had other objections 
to entering into the proposed arrangement, will be made 
evident from the fact that the British ministry had dis- 
claimed any such construction or intention, and this was! 
known to that administration. Mr. Adams, in a letter to| 
Mr. Rush, dated 1st December, 1818, acknowledges the 
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receipt of a letter bearing date the 19th June preceding, 
enclosing his (Mr. Rush’s) correspondence with Lord 
Castlereagh, relative to a passage in a printed report of a 
committee of the House of Representatives to that body, 
mentioning the rejection by the President of the four 
articles of which I have spoken, and approving that re- 


jection upon an idea entertained by the committee that 


the fourth of these articles would have interfered with the 
settled policy of the United States, in relation to the In- 
dians within their limits. This letter proceeds: ‘* This re- 
mark of the committee appears to have affected the sen- 
sibility of the British cabinet upontwo grounds: first, as 
they considered that the rejection of those articles had not 
been previously communicated to them; and, secondly, 
because they thought that the article in question did not 
bear the construction, and they explicitly disclaimed the 
intention that it should bear such a construction as the 
committee of Congress thought applicable to it.” 

The same letter further proceeds to say, ‘that the 
committee drew their own conclusions upon the probable 
operation of the articles, and particularly of the fourth. 
They were communicated to them without comment on 
the part of the Executive. They knew the articles had 
not been accepted, but the reasons of the non-acceptance 
had not been stated tothem. It is true that the article 
was the same which, at the negotiation of the commercial 
convention of 1815, had been offered by the British pleni- 
potentiaries; that the objection to it, now suggested by 
the committee, had, at that time, been avowed by those 
of the United States; that the British plenipotentiaries did 
then disclaim the intention of giving it a construction 
which would import the admission of British traders to 
any intercourse with Indians within the territories of the 
United States, and did offer to introduce into the article 
any words which might be necessary to guard it against 
that construction; and that the article was then declined 
upon another ground.” Whether there was any objection 
on the part of the administration of this Government, at 
that time, to the three first articles, I have not been able 
to discover. Nor do I find the other ground of objection 
to the fourth article any where specified. One thing is 
evident, viz. That the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the House of Representatives, in 1818, considered the 
terms offered, with some practical modifications, such as 
ought to have been accepted, and would so have report- 
ed, had they been informed of the true construction 
given to the fourth article by the British Government. | 
pass over, without comment, Mr. President, the manner 
in which this proposition of the British minister was treat 
ed by our own Government, and sball make no inquiry 
into the justness of the complaints of the English minis- 
try onthat account. It appears that, although this propo- 
sition was communicated in March,°1817, to our minister 
in London, the determination of the Executive of the 
United States was made known in England for the first 
time, through the report of the committee to which I 
have adverted. In consequence of the views taken in 
this report, founded upon a mistaken construction, a bill 
was reported by the committee, imposing burdensome 
charges upon the trade, if carried on in British vessels. 
And for the first time in the history of the Government 
of the United States, a law was passed during this session 
of Congress, for the purpose of meeting the British colo- 
nial system by direct and countervailing prohibition. That 
act was passed on the 18th April, 1818; and notwith- 
standing all the complaints made by the late administra 
tion, because the famous act of Parliament of 1825 was 
not communicated by the Government of Great Britain to 
that of the United States, Mr. Adams, in his letter of 21st 
of May, 1818, says in reference to the act of Congress 
of the 18th of April preceding, ‘Although no formal 
communication of this law to the British Government will 
be necessary, it may naturally be expected that it will be 
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noticed in your occasional conversations with Lord Castle- 
reagh.” That act closed the ports of the United States 
after the 30th September, 1818, against vessels owned by 
British subjects, coming from any port or place ina colony 
or territory of his Britannic Majesty, which, by the ordi- 
nary laws of navigation and trade, were closed against 
vessels owned by citizens of the United States. In the 
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trade in question, have been explicitly abandoned by 
those who first asserted them.” 

The law of Congress of April, 1818, declaring ‘* a non- 
intercourse in British vessels with ports closed by British 
laws against the vessels of the United States,” and the 
instructions of the administration to Mr. Rush, heretofore 
adverted to, failing to produce the desired result, Con- 





hope that some change had taken place in the policy of| gress, by a supplemental act, passed on the 15th Ma, 


the British cabinet in relation to this trade, and that the 
act of Congress would contribute to effect it, Mr. Rush 
was instructed in May, 1818, to renew his efforts. And 
one would suppose from reading the correspondence 
which ensued between the two Powers through their re- 


1820, closed the ports of the United States from and after 
the 30th of September of that year, against British ves- 
sels coming or arriving by sea from any port or place in 
any island, colony, or territory, or possession of Great 
Britain in the West Indies, or on the continent of Ame- 


spective agents, that both were anxious to come to some/|rica south of the southern boundary of the United States, 
arrangement, which should be mutually een: and | and not included in the act of April, 1818. And British 
satisfactory. To this end, after propositions had been} West Indian or North American produce was allowed to 
submitted on both sides, Mr. Adams, by his letter of 7th|be imported into the United States only direct from the 
May, 1819, directs Mr. Rush to submit the draught of two/colony, province, plantation, island, possession, or place 
articles, by way of compromise. By the first of these} of which it was wholly the growth, produce, or manufac- 
articles, the vessels of the United States, and those of) ture. In other words, the act of 1820 was, in the language 
Great Britain, were to have liberty to import into a great| of a statesman of that day, ‘*a non-intercourse in British 
number of British colonial ports (particularly named) | vessels with all the British American colonies, and a prohi- 
certain enumerated articles, the growth, produce, or| bition of all articles the produce of those colonies, except 
manufacture of the United States, and any other articles, | the produce of each colony imported directly from itself.” 


ofthe like growth, produce, or manufacture, the importa- 
tion of which should not be entirely prohibited from 
every other foreign country or place; and vessels of Great 
Britain and of the United States were to be at liberty to 
export from the said ports especially named to any of the 
ports of the United States, rum, molasses, and salt, being 
of the growth, produce, or manufacture of any of the 
above mentioned dominions, (British West India islands, ) 
and any other articles of said growth, produce, or manu- 
facture, the exportation of which to any other foreign 
country or place shall not be entirely prohibited. With 
regard to this portion of the first article, however, Mr. 
Rush was instructed so far to modify it, if desired by the 
British Government, as to restrict the trade to the articles 
of import and export particularly named. The vessels 
of either party employed in the trade by this article pro- 
vided for, were to be admitted into the ports of the other 
as above mentioned, without paying any other or higher 
duties or charges than those payable in the same ports by 
the vessels of the other party, and they were at liberty 
respectively to touch during the same voyage at one or 
more of the above mentioned ports of the other party, to 
dispose of their inward and take in outward cargoes. 
This article further proposed that there should be no dis- 
criminating duties upon any of the articles importable by 
virtue of the proposed convention, whether imported 
directly between the United States and the said ports, or 
vice versa, and when imported in a circuitous manner. I 
beg leave to call the particular attention of the Senate to 
the follgwing proposed stipulation contained in this article: 
**No other or higher duties shall be charged upon any of 
the above mentioned articles, when imported, by virtue of 
this convention, into the United States, or into any of the 
ports aforesaid, than may be charged on similar articles 
when imported from any foreign country into the United 
States, or from any other country or place whatsoever, into 
the said ports. 

Now, sir, I find this pretension nowhere set up by 
this Government previous to the date of this letter, 
although it is inferred, from what has fallen from an honor- 
able Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cxax,] on a former 
occasion, that this pretension had been set up under Mr. 
Madison’s administration; yet I cannot find it. If it be 


By this act bonds were required from British vessels 
sailing from the ports of this country not to land their 
|cargoes in any British American colony. 

The intercourse continued upon this footing until 1822, 
when Congress, by an act of the 6th of May of that year, 
in anticipation, as it is said, of a law about to be passed 
by the British Parliament, provided ‘that, on satisfac- 

say evidence being given to the President that the ports 
in the islands or colonies in the West Indies, under the 
dominion of Great Britain, had been opened to the vessels 
|of the United States, he should be authorized to issue his 
proclamation declaring that the ports of the United States 
should be thereafter opened to vessels of Great Britain 
|employed in the trade and intercourse between the United 
States and such islands and colonies, subject to such re- 
ciprocal rules and restrictions as the President of the 
United States might, by such proclamation, make and 
publish.” The anticipated act of the British Parliament 
passed, authorizing, so far as the United States were con- 
cerned, vessels of the United States to bring directly, and 
not otherwise, from ports of the United States to certain co- 
jlonial ports particularly named, and none others, certain 
specified articles of merchandise. Such articles as consist- 
ed of the productions of the United States were charged 
with heavy duties on their arrival; whilst the same articles 
might be carried to the same ports, directly or indirectly, 
in British vessels, from a colony in North America to a 
colony in the West Indies. Besides, Mr. President, a 
vessel of the United States engaged in the trade was 
required to return with its cargo procured in a Bri- 
tish colonial port, directly, and not otherwise, to the 
United States; and the vessels of the United States were 
required to give an export bond to land their cargoes at 
the ports for which they were entered. The terms of 
this act of Parliament, incomparably more unfavorable 
than those of the late ‘‘ arrangement,” were so satisfac- 
tory to the then administration, that the President, on the 
24th of August, 1822, issued his proclamation in virtue 
of the act of Coneren, opening all the ports of the United 
States to British vessels engaged in the trade between the 
United States and the several British colonial ports named in 
the act of Parliament, imposing restrictions requiring the 
vessel to be British built, to be owned by a British sub- 





true, then, that this claim was first made in 1819; and if|ject, to be navigated by a master and three-fourths of 
it be true that a Secretary of State is responsible for)the crew who should also be British subjects; or the ves- 
instructions to our ministers abroad, then is the following |sel was required to have been built in the United States, 
language of Mr. Van Buren’s instructions to Mr. McLane ,and the property of a British subject, to be navigated in 
founded in truth: ‘*It should be sufficient that the claims |the same manner. This proclamation also required that 
set up by them, and which caused the interruption of the | the cargo to be imported into the United States should be 
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beyond their literal expression, or if any of them are lia- 


and colonies in the West Indies, when imported from 
thence, and of the growth, produce, or manufacture of the 
British colonies in North America, when imported from 
that quarter. Although it was alleged by Great Britain 
that there existed no discriminating tonnage duties in the 
British colonies disadvantageous to the United States, 
the statement was denied by our Government, and British 
ships were made liable, by treasury instructions to the col- 


lectors, to a discriminating tonnage duty of one dollar per| to make arrangements and fix the duties, on either part, 
ton, and the cargo toten per cent. This was a subject) on some equal basis, so that vessels entering the British 
of complaint on the part of Great Britain, and she re-| colonial ports should pay no higher duties than those im- 
sorted to countervailing discriminations. The famous| posed on their own vessels; but that the present adminis- 
elsewhere act of Congress of Ist March, 1823, was pass-| tration endeavored to do, and, in fact, accomplished the 
ed, which I do not propose to notice further than to say | same upon those terms which the late Executive conceived 
that this word, elsewhere, was not understood by Con-)to be just and necessary. 

gress as it was afterwards interpreted by the administra. | 2. The navigation was not abandoned by the direction 
tion. For, sir, I have heard you [Mr. Smrra] declare, | of the late Executive, but was held in negotiation, and 
upon this floor, more than once, that not asingle member | constantly solicited from the Government of Great Britain. 
of the Senate dreamed of setting up the pretension by| 3. ‘The arrangement subsequently made by the present 
this word implied. The Executive, however, gave to| administration was upon precisely the same terms as those 
this word a construction which recognised by law the| conceived to be just and necessary, and offered by their 
pretension set up in Mr. Adams’s letter of 1819, requiring| predecessors after, by having abandoned all others, they 
that American cargoes should be subject to no higher du-| had left nothing else to be demanded. 

ties or charges on entering a British colonial port, than} I will begin, sir, with the mission of Mr. Gallatin. The 
similar cargoes in British vessels should be subject to when | question is not whether he was properly instructed, but how 
coming from any other place whatsoever. These words, | he was instructed, and what he did, and in what state the 
any other place, were intended to include British colonies | late administration left, and the present found, the nego- 
themselves. What would gentlemen say if Great Britain | tiation for the colonial trade. The first instructions to 
should demand that her vessels and cargoes should enter | Mr. Gallatin—I refer, of course, to published documents— 
at Pensacola upon the same footing with American vessels | are dated the 19th June, 1826. In these, he was inform- 
and their cargoes sailing from New York to the same |ed—‘‘ Mr. Rush, in the progress of his negotiation, at the 
place? It would be denounced as the most imprudent of| third conference, offered two articles for the regulation 
all pretensions. And yet shall we require that our ves-|of this trade, which were not accepted by the British 
rels shall carry on atrade upon the same terms with a/|plenipotentiaries. These articles embraced three leading 
British vessel sailing from Halifax or Bermuda to that| principles: First, That there should be a mutual aboli- 
place? The negotiations which followed the passage of|tion of all discriminating or alien duties, so as to place 
this law, were unsuccessful, though continued down to| British and American vessels employed in the trade, and 
the year 1825, when a new era, with regard to this long|their cargoes, on a footing of perfect equality; second, 
agitated subject, was opened, by the passage of three|Thatthe productions of the United States, admitted into 
acts of Parliament, in the months of June and July of|a British colony, should be subjected to no higher duties 
that year. As all subsequent negotiations have had an/|than similar productions of another British colony; and, 
express reference to these acts, their substance will be)third, That the trade should remain restricted, as it then 
collected from the view Iam now about to take, for the| was, by the acts of Congress and Parliament, according to 
purpose of showing that so far from abandoning every | which it was limited to a direct intercourse.” 

claim set up by this Government, in the late arrangement,| This opportunity thus presented for a favorable adjust 

this administration has succeeded, and secured by the ar-| ment of the trade, was lost, the administration rejecting 
rangement every demand which had not been explicitly|the terms, we are warranted in deeming favorable, be- 
abandoned by their predecessors. In connexion with} cause subsequently adopted, as appears by the following 
this view of the subject, I must be permitted to notice the! paragraph of these instructions: ‘ You will observe that 
remarks which fell from an honorable Senator [Mr.| the instructions now given respecting the colonial trade 
Wesster] at an early period of the session. I will read! amount toan authority, on the part of this Government, to 
his words so far as I intend to notice them. ‘* Some time| you, to agree in substance to the modification of Mr. 
since, measures had been taken, and negotiations entered | Rush’s proposal which was required by the British plen' 

into, the object of which was to place our commercial in-| potentiaries. You will endeavor to make a lively impres 

tercourse with the British American colonies on terms of|sion on the British Government of the conciliatory spirit 
reciprocal advantage. This negotiation had failed, and hed that of the United States, which has dictated the pre- 
the endeavors to make such arrangements, and fix the du-|sent liberal offer; and of their expectation to meet, in the 
ties, on either part, on some equal terms, so that the duties| progress of your negotiations, with a corresponding 
imposed on American vessels entering the British colonial | friendly disposition. The object of this part of yout 


ble to more than one interpretation, I shall not make a 
single comment on that account. My sole object is to 
develop facts and detect misapprehension. That public 
fame, which those engaged in this negotiation have ac- 
quired by patriotic efforts for along period of years, is 
not to be destroyed in the eyes of the American people by 
insinuation. I will proceed to show—— 

1. That the late administration alone did not endeavor 


ports should be no higher than those imposed on their 
own vessels, were then ineffectual. The object of that 
proposed arrangement was for the benefit of commerce 
as well as navigation. The British Government, not con- 
senting to comply with terms which that administration 
considered just and necessary, the navigation was, by di- 
rection of the Executive, abandoned: since which period, 
no arrangement had been completed, in conformity with 
instructions given by the Government here to the minister 
at the court of St. James; given, sir, in terms and in atem- 
per which may very properly hecome the subject of pub- 
lic examination and comment here.” 

If these remarks were intended to convey insinuations 


instructions may be accomplished, either by inserting the 
articles respecting the colonial trade in the general con- 
vention for regulating the commerce between the two 
countries, which would be their most fit position, or in a 
separate convention. Whether the two articles proposed 
by Mr. Rush, or the two first proposed by the British 
plenipotentiaries, or others differently constructed, should 
be inserted in the convention which you are empowered 
to conclude, will depend upon the footing on which you 
may ultimately agree, under your instructions, to place 
the colonial trade. If you should not be likely to bring 
|your negotiations, on the entire subject of the commerce 
| between the two countries and their respective territorics, 
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to a conclusion, in time to present the convention, in 
which it is expected they will issue, to Congress during 
its next session, it will be desirable, and you are accord- 
ingly directed to endeavor to make a separate arrange- 
mentof the colonial question, so as to enable the President 
at least to present that before the adjournment. As to 
the duration of any general or particular commercial con- 
vention, to which you may agree, it may be limited toa 
period of about ten years; to which it is advisable to add 
an article similar to the eleventh article of our Danish 
treaty, stipulating that the convention shall continue in 
force beyond the particular period agreed upon, until one 
party notify the other, in writing, of his desire to put an 
end to it.” 

This retraction came too late; and though every argu- 
ment of the greatest persuasion, and which, if I was dis- 
posed to imitate the example of the Senator from Maine, 
I might denominate by aharsher term, the British Govern- 
ment, in a tone not merely of defiance, but in the last de- 
gree offensive, at least as much so as the biting sarcasm of 
Mr. Canning could make it, shut the door of negotiation, 
and peremptorily refused to open it. 

Neither the tone nor the indignity of this outrage pass- 
ed unheeded by the administration; and by the second set 
ofinstructions furnished Mr. Gallatin, November 11th, 1826, 
the feelings of the administration were fully manifested. 

They had no alternative but to stop; and accordingly 
Mr. Gallatin was informed—‘‘As the only alternative which 
the course adopted by that Government has left, the Pre- 
sident has determined to give a signal proof of his anxious 
wish to preserve a good understanding between the two 
Governments, by laying the whole of the correspondence 
which has passed between them on this subject, including 
the instructions of our several ministers at the court of St. 
James, before Congress, at its next session. The wisdom 
of that body, in the actual state of things, is alone compe- 
tent to decide whether the colonial intercourse shall re- 
main closed, according to the pleasure of the British Go- 
vernment, as manifested in the late order in council, and 
whether that portion of it left open by the order shall re- 
main open; or on what conditions, compatible with the 
interests of the people of the United States, Congress is 
willing the trade should be placed. 

** You will accompany the communication of the sub- 
stance of this despatch, or the substance of such part of it 
as you may not have anticipated in any answers to Mr. 
Canning’s note, presented from yourself to the British 
Government, with the assurance that, notwithstanding 
their present decision, the Government of the United 
States, at all times hereafter, will be ready, at Washing- 
ton or at London, to treat of the colonial intercourse when- 
ever it may be their desire or inclination to negotiate on 
that subject.” 

If the matter had ended here, then there might have 
been some pretence for saying that the navigation had 
been ** abandoned” by the direction of the Executive. 

After this, however, the late administration laid the 
whole case before Congress, as Mr. Gallatin was instructed 
to inform the British Government they would do, and 
that body rose without passing any law on the subject. 

In the last attempt made under the instructions of No- 
vember, 1826, the difficulty was, that our Government in- 
sisted upon an arrangement by treaty, and Great Britain 
upon regulating the trade by mutual legislation: on every 
other point we had waived our previous pretensions; this 
alone remained—and we stood pledged by our instruc- 


tions to Mr. Gallatin, communicated to Mr. Canning, not | 


to move again until the British Government should renew 
the negotiation at Washington. In this event [if Great 
Britain would negotiate at Washington,] the navigation 
was not ‘*abandoned”’ by the direction of the Executive, 
but reserved merely for the action of the British Govern- 
ment. The insolence of Mr. Canning’s tone was sufficient 
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to remove it from about the palace of St. James, after the 
door had been shut injuriously in our face; but we retreat- 
ed, saying to Mr. Canning-—notwithstanding your dis- 
courtesy, if you will come to our house, we will, rather 
than abandon the navigation, treat with you again. 

Congress having risen without legislating, Mr. Adams 
issued his proclamation, reviving the laws interdicting the 
trade with the British free ports; and so the trade was 
closed: and, ifhe had stopped here, there would have 
been a pretence for abandoning, being forced to do so, 
the navigation. 

But the late administration did not continue even in this 
mood long, and, on the 11th April, 1827, furnished Mr. 
Gallatin further instructions, authorizing him to announce 
to the British Government the acquiescence of this in the 
proposition that the colonial trade should be regulated by 
law, and to ascertain the disposition of the British Go- 
vernment to open the trade by separate acts of regulation! 
This, too, after their previous stand, and before Great 
Britain had made any overture-for negotiation! 

Here was no abandonment, surely; on the contrary, a 
renewal of the negotiation for the trade on the British 
Government’s own terms, and after she had peremptorily 
refused to negotiate, and before she had signified the 
slightest disposition to renew the affair at Washington. 

Why this gracious advance was unnoticed, does not ap- 
pear from the published correspondence. It is enough 
for our present purpose that it was made. But we should 
not forget to inquire how it was made, when the ** volun- 
tary abandonment” of the past is, with disingenuous disre- 
gard of fact, set in strong contrast with the ‘* supplicatory 
tone’’ of the present administration. 

Instead of remaining on our ground until Great Britain 
renewed the negotiation at Washington, or atoned for 
Mr. Canning’s letter, we crossed the water, and once 
more knocked at the door of the palace of St. James!— 
knocked at that door to reiterate our former demands, on 
which we had already solemnly declared we would abide? 
No suchthing. To announce our determination to aban- 
don the navigation which we could not now accept with- 
out the sacrifice of our national honor and dignity? No 
such thing. We knocked at the door of the palace of St. 
James, to make known our willingness to accept, and invite 
Great Britain to allow us to accept, those very terms which 
we had refused to take, before that door of the palace of 
St. James had been unceremoniously shut in our face!! 

For, in the last- letter of instructions to Mr. Gallatin, 
dated 11th April, 1827, immediately on the heels of the 
proclamation of 17th March preceding, he was instructed 
to inform the British Government that we would waive 
our former ubjection, that we ourselves preferred an ar- 
rangement by law to one by treaty; and he was express- 
ly directed to communicate to the British Government 
that ‘* the President is willing to recommend to Con- 
gress, at its next session, Ist, to suspend, as to the British 

Government, the alien duty on vessels and cargo, and to 
jallow the entry into our ports of British vessels laden with 
the same kinds of British or British colonial produce as 
American vessels can lawfully import, the British vessel 
|paying no higher charges, of any kind, than American 
| vessels are, under the same circumstances, bound to pay: 
and, 2dly, to abolish the restrictions contained in the act 
of the Ist March, 1823, confining the trade to a direct in- 
|tercourse between the colonies and the United States; the 
effect of which will be to leave Great Britain in the exclu- 
sive possession of the circuitous trade between the United 
Kingdom and the United States, through the British colo- 
nies. You will inquire whether, if Congress should pass 
la law to the above effect, the order in council of July last 
| will be revoked; the discriminating duties, operating to 
ithe disadvantage of our vessels in the British colonial 
|ports, will be abolished; and our vessels suffered to enjoy 
the privileges of trade and intercourse, according to the 
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enactments of the act of Parliament of the 5th of July, 
1825:”" and the instructions then proceed—‘* Should the 
intercourse be opened on the above conditions, the Ame- 
rican Government will have waived the demand here- 
tofore made, that our produce should be received into the 
British colonial ports, paying no higher duties than similar 
produce pays in those ports when imported from other 
ports of the British possessions. We should have regard- 
ed the above inquiry altogether unnecessary, and that, as 
a matter of course, the privileges of the act of Parliament 
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kind of British colonial produce as may be imported in 
American vessels, the vessels of both countries paying the 
same charges, suspending the alien duties on British ves- 
sels and cargoes, and abolishing the restrictions in the act 
of Congress of 1823, to the direct intercourse between 
the United States and the British colonies; and that such 
a law should be immediately followed by a revocation 
of the British orders in council, of 27th of July, 1826, 
the abolition or suspension of all discriminating duties on 
American vessels in the British colonial ports, and the en- 


would be extended to our navigation, upon the passage of |joyment by the United States of the advantages of the act 


such an act of Congress as the President now offers to re- 
commend, but for the declaration contained in Mr. Can- 
ning’s note of 11th September last. According to that 
declaration, the British Government announced, that ‘ af- 
ter having been compelled to apply to any country the 
interdict prescribed by the act of 1825, it cannot hold it- 
self bound to remove the interdict, as a matter of course, 
whenever it may happen to suit the convenience of the 
foreign Government to reconsider the measure by which 
the application of that interdict was occasioned.’ ” 

The directions in these instructions were communicated 
to the British Government by Mr. Gallatin, in his two let- 
ters to Lord Dudley, of 4th of June and 17th of August, 
1827. 

How these were received, the Senate may know by re- 
ferring to Mr. Gallatin’s letter to Mr. Clay of 14th Sep- 
tember, 1827, and Lord Dudley’s letter to Mr. Gallatin, 
of 1st October, 1827. 

The substance was, that Great Britain declined acting 
until a law should be’ passed, which she might judge. 

To Mr. Gallatin succeeded Mr. Barbour, at the court of 
St. James; (I pass over Mr. King;) and, although his in- 
structions have not been made public, I suppose there can 
be little doubt that he was directed to sound Great Britain 
upon the subject, and, if he found her disposed to nego- 
tiate, to renew Mr. Gallatin’s proposition. 

In 1829, Mr. McLane succeeded Mr. Barbour. 

On his arrival in London, as appears from his corre- 
spondence, he renewed the proposition substantially, and 
almost in words the same as Mr. Gallatin had made it. 
Mr. Gallatin, in his letter of 17th August, 1827, to Lord 
Dudley, says: ‘* The President of the United States is wil- 
ling to recommend to Congress, at its next session, 1st, to 
open again the ports of the United States to British ves- 
sels coming from the British colonies, allowing the entry, 
into the said ports, of British vessels laden with such Bri- 
tish produce or produce of the British colonies as American 
vessels can lawfully import, without paying any alien or 
discriminating duties, and on payment only of the same, 
and no higher duties or charges of any kind, on either ves- 
sels or cargoes, than are, under the same circumstances, 
payable by the American vessels or cargoes; 2dly, to 
abolish the restriction contained in the act of Congress of 


of Parliament of the 5th July, 1825. 

Now, Mr. President, let me inquire in what these pro- 
positions of Mr. Gallatinand Mr. McLane differ. 

Both propositions claim to enjoy the privileges of trade 
and intercourse according to the enactments of the act of 
Parliament of the 5th July, 1825. 

Both propose to comply with the conditions of that act 
of Parliament by a law of the United States. 

Both propose to open the ports of the United States to 
British vessels allowing the entry into such ports of British 
vessels laden with such British produce as American ves- 
sels might import, paying the same charges. 

Both propose suspending all alien or discriminating 
duties. 

Both propose to abolish the restrictions contained in the 
act of Congress of March, 1823, which confined the trade 
to a direct intercourse between the British colonies and 
the United States. 

Now, to this proposition made by Mr. McLane, he ad- 
hered to the letter, never claiming an iota beyond it. 
And be it especially noted, he convinced Great Britain that 
it was the interest of both nations to accomplish the ar- 
rangement it contemplated, and he did accomplish it. It 
was all that was left—even it had been refused, and yet he 
obtained it. 

The proposition was just and necessary in the opinion 
of the late Executive, for he and his administration had 
made it—and, certainly, if it were not inglorious in the 
late administration to fail with such a proposition, it can- 
not be so for the present to have succeeded in it. 

The President issued his proclamation to carry the ar- 
rangement into effect; both parties understanding that 
the principles of the British act of 1825 were adopted by 
it. The British order in council shows, conclusively, that 
such was the understanding of the British Government. 

But it has been followed by new regulations affecting 
our navigation. Now, when the British Government as- 
sented to the proposed arrangement, they reserved this 
right; and Mr. McLane’s letter, communicated to the Se- 
nate, but confidentially, and afterwards published, states 
this fact. Here was the opportunity for gentlemen to have 
found fault. Why did they authorize the proclamation of 
the President, if they believed the arrangement had been 





March, 1823, which confines the trade to a direct inter-|made at any sacrifice of the national honor, and suffer the 
course between the British colonies and the United States. |arrangement to be carried into effect? Why not then stop 
The effect of this measure will be to leave Great Britain |and vindicate our national character? . 
in the exclusive possession of the circuitous trade between | Mr. McLane, in his letter of the 20th August, 1830, to 
the United Kingdom and the United States, through the|Mr. Van Buren, accompanying the arrangement, says: 
British colonies. All the provisions in former acts of the | ‘* Though it may be probable that the schedule of duties 
American Government which had been deemed objection- |adopted contemporaneously with the act of Parliament of 
able by that of his Majesty, will thereby be repealed. ithe 5th July, 1825, will be hereafter modified, the effect 
The condition contemplated by the act of Parliament, (of |must be the more severely felt by the West Indian planter, 
1825, ) as it is now understood, will be fulfilled.” jalready overburdened, than by our merchant; and in 
I might now stop, and ask the Senator from Maine, [Mr. \thtis there is a safe guaranty against any excessive al- 
Hoxmes, } who has surrendered every demand ever made |teration. There is good reason to believe, moreover, that 
by this Government? isuch modification, whenever it shall be made, will consist 
Now, sir, will show you the proposition submitted by |in reducing the duty on some important articles, while it 
Mr. McLane. That gentleman proposed “ that the Go-|may increase itin others, and that our trade, in the aggre- 
vernment of the United States should now comply with gate, will not be materially affected. This modification, 
the conditions of the act of Parliament of July 5th, 1825, however, is not a part of the present arrangement, and 
by an express law opening their ports for the admission of will therefore depend upon future contingencies, of 
British vessels, and by allowing their entry with the same which each nation will be free to take adyantage, and 
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more particularly to resort to countervailing duties, if that|his Majesty would look to interests which had been inci- 
course be deemed expedient. On this question we will] dentally fostered by a suspension of the intercourse be- 
always have the West Indian interest on our side; and that, | tween the United States and the colonies. Now, sir, the 
after the concessions heretofore made, is all we can ex-| only difference in the two cases, under the two administra- 
pect. The arrangement now proposed will restore to our | tions, consists in a rank avowal, on the part of the British 
vessels the direct trade with the British colonial ports, and| Government, of the sort of modifications they had in view 
place the navigation of both countries, in that trade, upon| with regard to the late arrangement, and no avowal at all 
an equal footing. We may safely rely upon the skill and en-| upon the subject of the late administration, but a positive 
terprise of the American merchants toaccomplish the rest.” | refusal to arrange at all. 

For the present, let it be observed that the object of} This modification would have taken place undoubtedly, 
Mr. Gallatin’s proposition was to place the vessels of both| had the avowal not been made; and my word for it, sir, 
nations on an equal footing in the direct trade. Mr.|whenthus made, it would not have been complained of. 
McLane’s proposition substantially, and almost in words} Whose fault was it that there was any necessity for a 
the same, had the same object. And the duties on Ame-| modification? The terms of the act of Parliament of 1825 
rican and British vessels, in the direct trade, are the same | were open to us as well as to the rest of the world. A 
precisely as they would have been had Mr. Gallatin suc-| whole year was given to us to make up our minds about 
ceeded, excepting so far as they have been altogether|it. We declined passing a corresponding act, and Great 
abolished on the vessels of both nations, unless we can! Britain considered herself bound to interdict the direct 
suppose that the British Government would have been|trade. From that period to the conclusion of the late ar- 
unmindful of interests which had grown up during the| rangement, the course of trade had raised up interests in 
time of a suspension of the intercourse. some of the colonies which required a temporary protec- 

But, sir, admit, for the sake of argument, that I amjtion. Could we, in decency, ask to be restored, nune pro 
wrong in this belief. Would not the British Government} tune, to the state of things as they were in 1825, without 
have had the right to modify the schedule of duties, had| consenting that Great Britain should perform this act of 
Mr. Gallatin succeeded? duty, with regard to interests which had been fostered by 

Why was it that this Government so long and so perti-| the acts of Government? 
naciously contended for a treaty arrangement? Doubt-| Sir, this protection has been afforded to these interests 
less, that when effected it would be more permanent. |of accidental growth, but in the mildest form. The act 
But suppose the arrangement to have been made by trea-| of Parliament of the 22d April, 1831, is a repealing act 
ty, is it probable that it would have contained an article |throughout; and on all articles except white and yellow 
fixing the duties? We surely could not ask it, unless we| pine staves and heading, the duties are the same as under 
tendered an equivalent, by fixing duties to be by us im-| the schedule of 1825, unless where the duties are entirely 
posed upon British colonial productions. And what ad-|repealed. On bread, biscuit, flour or meal, not of wheat. 
ministration would dare so far to depart from the settled| Peas, beans, rye, oats, barley, Indian corn, rice, and live 
habit of this country, as to fix upon a rate of duties in any | stcck, are allowed to be imported in the direct trade to 
other mode than by law? With a view of prejudicing this| the West Indies duty free; and no duty whatever is pay- 
administration, as { very well remember, it was asserted, |able on the importation of American produce into the 
and published in all the opposition newspapers of the day, | Northern colonies. Upon the pine staves and heading, 
that Mr. Van Buren had instructed Mr. McLane to stipu-| however, the duties are increased, and are to remain in- 
late for a modification of our tariff laws. The statement] creased until 1st July, 1834, after which time they are to 
turned out to be altogether unfounded. The avowed rea-| fall to the standard of 1825. Whatever interruption may 
son, on the part of the British Government, for preferring| be oecasioned to the interests of any set of men in any 
mutual legislation to treaty stipulations, has uniformly | section of the country, can it be doubted that this modi- 
been, that in the one case changes could be made, and|fication is upon the whole, considering the agriculture, 
notin the other. Mr. Gallatin, in his letter to Lord Dud-} commerce, and navigation of the whole country, advan- 
ley, upon this subject, expressly says: ‘* There is, indeed, | tageous to the people of the United States? Farmers 
this advantage in legislative regulation over conventional | are undoubtedly benefited; and may I not ask the Sena- 
arrangement, in respect to subjects not fully tested by ex-|tor from Maine, whether even the price of lumber has 
perience, that what may be deemed concession by either/ not increased twenty-five per cent., and the demand for 
party, may, at any time, be modified if found injurious.” | ships twenty-five per cent. in his own State, since the ar- 

It is a little singular, that, after contending so long for|rangement? I am informed, upon good authority, that 
conventional arrangement, and then abandoning that| such is the fact. The documents before us show conclu- 
ground in favor of mutual] legislation, because acts of le-| sively that already has our navigation employed in this 
gislation could at any time be modified, the friends of|trade doubled. I hold a statement in my hand, upon 
the late administration should now cry out against mutual! which reliance may be placed, showing that in 1831 the 
legislation, because the British Government have done that| arrivals from the West Indies, in the port of New York, 
which they always urged they intended to reserve the| had swelled to within seven of the whole number of arriv- 
right to do. Lord Aberdeen infurmed Mr. McLane, ‘ that! als from Europe in that port during the same year: of the 
the act of 1825 itself was but a legislative measure, liable | number of these arrivals from the West Indies, only sev- 
to be repealed whenever the interest of Great Britain, or| enty were British, and five hundred and twenty American. 
her colonies, made it desirable. The schedule of duties| There is one fact, however, that deserves notice. The 
attached to this act had undergone a modification before| American vessels employed in this trade are generally of 
Mr. Gallatin submitted his last proposition.” | the smaller class; and will gentlemen say that this, too, is 

But, sir, it was urged that Mr. McLane was notified be-| the fault of the arrangement? Is any thing said in this 
fore the arrangement was made, that the schedule of duties| arrangement to limit the intercourse to ships of seventy 
would be modified. This is true, and the character of|tons, or to vessels of one deck? No, sir: and why then 
the proposed modification was described also. Lord Aber-| cannot our traders employ as large vessels as the English 
deen declared that there was no intention on the part of|in this trade? 1 will tell you why. Our tariff laws ex- 
the British Government to make any alteration in her com-| clude the heavy articles of West India production. Upon 
mercial policy; but, at the same time, he advised Mr.|rum the duty is prohibitory, and upon sugar very high. 
McLane that it was in contemplation to introduce some} We can only bring from the West Indies light articles, 
modifications, with a view more effectually to support the| whilst an English ship may come to our ports and take in 
interests of the British North American colonies. That|a cargo for the West Indies, and there exchange it for a 
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cargo of sugar, and carry it to England upon a duty which 
is very light, if there be a duty at all, and thus profitably em- 
ploy alarge ship for along andtriangular voyage. The 
American ship is confined to light commodities by our own 
legislation. Permit American merchants to import heavy 
articles profitably, and they will soon employ large ships. 
Mr. President, it is said that British navigation has in- 
creased as well as our own, and therefore the arrangement 
isabadone. Indeed! After this Government has been 
struggling ever since the late war to induce Great Britain 
to believe that the mutual interests of both countries re- 
quired this trade to be opened; after it is done, we are to 
turn round and complain of it because the English get 
some benefit as wellas ourselves. Do gentlemen seri- 
ously believe that Great Britain can ever be brought to 
agree, out of mere kindness to the United States, to upset 
her old colonial system, and give to the United States the 
monopoly of this trade? And yet nothing else will satisfy 
gentlemen, atleast as long as this administration continues. 
I fear, sir, that gentlemen, in looking back upon the pros- 
perous condition of this intercourse at former periods, 
do not reflect upon the causes which gave rise to it: that 
a state of war forced upon the British Government the 
opening of these ports. They forget that the West In- 
dies belong to a foreign sovereign, and that the British 
Government has the same rights over their colonies that 
it ever had. We have no right to monopolize the trade 
of those colonies; and we must calculate to allow the Eng- 
lish nation some advantages, and not claim every thing 
for ourselves. It was upon thisidea that this Government 
has constantly labored to show that the opening of these 
ports would be mutually advantageous to both countries. 
Mr. President, the basis of this arrangement is the 
legislation of the two countries. The faith of neither 
country is pledged to maintain its own legislation upon its 
present footing; so far from it, it was understood by both 
Governments, that such changes could be made as either 
found it its interest to make. Why, then, instead of at- 
tacking this administration, do not gentlemen, who are 
members of this body, assert the interests of the country, 
by bringing forward some proposition to countervail the 
alleged injurious operation of the arrangement, as founded 
upon British laws’ Surely the Senators from Massachu- 
setts and Maine grossly violate their duty to their consti- 
tuents, by not coming forward to rescue their navigation 
from the ruin which they say awaits it. It can be done 
by legislation alone. The President and his cabinet can- 
not originate a law, and they have done nothing to prevent 
the Senate or House of Representatives from exercising 
the common right of either to introduce and pass bills. 
And my word for it, sir, if Congress choose to pass any 
law to put an end to this arrangement, and the navigation, 
commerce, and agriculture of the country shall be by 
Congress deemed injuriously affected by it, the President 
will not veto the law. In all fairness and honesty let Sena- 
tors who complain apply the remedy, which is in their 
own hands, and without whom no change can take place. 
The gratification afforded by this opposition to an arrange- 
ment, for no other reason than simply because it was 
made by this administration, may reach the hearts of 
individuals. But the course itself will neither satisfy 
the public wish, nor meet with the approbation of the peo- 
ple. They will say, as they should say, if it is wrong, it 
is in your power to correct it; and if you do not do it, 
you are unworthy the trust reposed in you. ¢ 
It has been stated from various sources, and in various 
forms, that the honor of the country has, somehow or 
other, been compromitted by the manner in which this 
negotiation has been conducted. That the late Secretary 
of State has committed a crime by authorizing Mr. McLane, 
if he théught it would be proper and useful to do so, to 
draw a distinction between the late and present adminis- 
tration. That the views of the former had been submit- 
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distinction founded upon a fact so mortifying to the late 
administration should not be very agreeable to its friends, 
is easily perceived. That such distinctions have been 
frequently and effectually drawn by monarchial Govern- 
ments in their diplomatic intercourse, is not to be denied, 
even by * effrontery” itself. The idea seems to be that, in 
our foreign intercourse, the Government, in whose hands 
soever vested, for the time being, should be considered 
as the same to foreign Powers. In monarchies, where a 
king holds by higher authority than human, this doctrine 
may be relished. But, in this country, the President and 
his Secretary of State are not the Government, even in 
the business of making treaties. The people, and the 
States through their Senate, compose the Government, so 
far as treaties are concerned; and it has been well con- 
tended that the House of Representatives, too, have some 
power upon the same subject. Why did the late adminis- 
tration abandon their pretensions, unless it was because 
they felt that the will of the people required it? Would they 
have dared to change their ground so essentially, had they 
known that the people were against the change? The 
real Government of the country had condemned the 
course of the late administration for setting up unreason- 
able pretensions; and pray, sir, where was the great sin 
in declaring this incontestable truth to a foreign Govern- 
ment? I believe 1 have shown you that the late Secretary 
of State is not liable to the charge of misrepresentation 
so emphatically urged against him. If he be so, I call for 
the document which shows that the pretension alluded 
to was set up under Mr. Madison’s administration; and 
unless the President has violated the honor of the coun- 
try, by sustaining the rights of the people and of the 
States, by declaring, in effect, that Messrs. Adams and 
Clay were not the Government of the United States, that 
the true constitutional Government had not warranted 
their course in this regard, this administration, sir, must 
be acquitted of blame, on the supposed ground that they 
have violated the honor of the country. It has told the 
truth, and I have yet to learn that true honor and dignity 

consist either in suppressing truth, or in the suggestion of 
falsehood. .How ridiculous it is for us, whose proceed- 
ings are known every where and to the whole world, to 
wrap ourselves up in the cloak of diplomacy, which, in 
past time, has served to cover treachery, deceit, and a 
constant desire to overreach, by covert means, the rest 
of mankind, to blame an Executive who scorns such de- 
vices and prefers to act with frankness and sincerity. Sir, 
this matter, fairly stated to the people of each of the 
States in this Union, would result in the hearty approba- 
tion of a majority in the course pursued by this adminis- 
tration, in every thing which has been done with regard 
to this question. The best evidence of the fact which 
can be produced, is found in the statement of that which 
cannot be controverted, viz. No Senator, nor has any 

Representative of the people, proposed to alter our legis- 
Jation, in order to correct what some are hardy enough to 
allege is an evil to the country; when every body 

knows that an act of legislation could at once remove 
every difficulty, and place us where we were before the 

‘*arrangement” took place. 

Instead of pursuing this honest course, some gentle- 
men, like the Senator from Maine, choose to hunt for ex- 
ceptions and pick flaws in the course and language of the 
President, the late Secretary of State, and the present 
Secretary of the Treasury, who was the minister who ne- 
gotiated the arrangement. Sir, it would be a miserable 
triumph, if I could effect it, by throwing back upon these 
fault-finders the ridicule and disgrace which they have 
attempted in vain to cast upon those who have obtained 
the public confidence, by a long course of public services, 
pursued for the public good, and never in violation of the 
expressed views and instructions of their constituents 
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The Senator from Maine has gone beyond the usual! important debate. He had supposed that the gentleman 
modesty of his party; and, instead of insinuation, has) would not have urged the bill on the Senate until the ap- 
charged the President with stating that which is not true, | propriation bill should be disposed of. He would pledge 
because, he says, ‘that the negotiation which had suc-! himself to the gentleman, if he would now withdraw his 
cessfully terminated, had previously received the sanction motion, to give him his assistance to call up the billas soon 
of both Houses of Congress,” and the honorable Senator! as the Senate should have disposed of the appropriation 
exclaims, ‘* What must be the surprise of the people, | bill. Should the pension bill be now taken up, Mr. H. 
when they learn the fact that, since the termination of would hold himself recreant to the trust committed to him, 
that negotiation, there has been no vote, no action upon, were he not to expose to the Senate his views on the sub- 
no sanction of it, by either House of Congress’? ‘The ject. ‘To call up the bill now, was merely to pile one im- 
truth, Mr. President, we all know to be, that the terms portant subject on another. Experience had instructed 
upon which this arrangement could be settled, and the him that the only way to carry on the public business with 
instructions of this Government to Mr. McLane, were all advantage, was to dispose of one subject before they took 
made known to us, even to the exceptionable language) Up another. E 

of the Secretary of State, before the act of Congress| Mr. FOOT said that, as he presumed the gentleman 
was passed; (and if, as I have heard, gentlemen did not! from South Carolina intended to oppose the bill itself, 
choose to read the documents, it is their fault, and not the; and not any particular amendments, he hoped that he 
President’s.) Yet, because the forms necessary to be} would suffer it to go through the Committee of the 
observed, and which followed as matter of course if Con-| Whole for the purpose of amendment, and reserve the 
gress passed the law, weresnot gone through, the Presi-| discussion of the principle of the bill until it should come 
dent has not stated the truth. Miserable and unworthy] before the Senate. The poor soldiers believed that their 
subterfuge! Sir, if I possessed the magic lamp of the) claims have been much neglected. : The gentleman from 
Arabian Nights, and could summon to your presence the! South Carolina had, at the last session, objected that the 
genius of subtlety himself, he would be ashamed to/ \ill had been brought forward at too late a period. Now, 
advance such an accusation, upon such grounds. Sir, I) we shall be told that subject is brought forward too late 
cannot consent to go into a defence of the President’s) to be acted on. _He hoped that, for form’s sake, the bill 
intelligence, honesty, or veracity. It would not avail him} would be permitted to go through the committee, and 
if Ishould. The people know and appreciate him and| then he would be willing to agree to such postponement 
his accusers. The ‘‘old Roman” is known to his coun-| 8 would give the gentleman from South Carolina an op- 
trymen. At the time appointed by an Almighty God, the! portunity to be heard. If this bill is considered as only 
sun of his useful career on earth will sink into the west, | second to the tariff, itappeared to him to constitute a reason 
unsullied by all these revilings. Our progeny will be told why it should be disposed of before the tariff was taken up. 
the story of wrongs which have been done him, for the} | Mr. SMITH presented to the view of the Senate the 
same pure purpose that we, in our younger days, have} fact of the absence of a gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
heen told the story of the wrongs done to him who was| l'yrer,}] who wished to be heard on the bill, as a reason 
*‘ first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his| Why the Senate should consent to a postponement. 
countrymen.” The question was then put on taking up the bill, and 

The Senate adjourned to Monday. carried in the affirmative-—yeas 20, nays 16. 

t Mr. ROBINSON moved to amend the bill in the 6th 
Monpay, Apnit 9. |line, by inserting after the word “ militia,” the words 
PENSIONS i ** and officers and soldiers who served under Generals 

- es Wayne and Clarke in the Northwestern Territory, and in 

Mr. FOOT, the morning business having been gone| the Indian wars, after the revolution.” 
through, moved that the Senate now take up the bill sup-| Mr. SMITH said that if this class were to be admitted, 
plementary to an act for the relief of certain surviving offi-| he knew of no reason why the soldiers under Harmar, St. 
cers and soldiers of the revolution. Clair, and Hamtramck, should not be ineluded. 

Mr. GRUNDY expressed a hope that the Senate would! came before Wayne. As the bill was now about’to be 
not take up this bill to-day. There was an important de-| amended, it would lead to an expenditure of a million 
bate pending, which occupied the whole attention of the! year. He had been so much deceived ona former occasion, 
Senate; and it would be found impossible to carry on two| that, hereafter, he should put no trast in calenlations, 
important discussions at the same time, with any advan-| Mr. FOOT remarked that the Senate had already de- 
tage to the public interests. cided the principle that no pension should be granted 

Mr. FOOT reminded the Senate that he had, with a! except for military services performed in the war of the 
view to act on this bill, endeavored to induce an earliér| revolution. ~ 
meeting of the Senate every day. He thought that no! Mr. BIBB said that he cared not on what ground the 
time would be consumed in the discussion of the bill; and/ Senator from Connecticut put this bill. In any view, the 
he hoped the Senate would agree to take it up. | present proposition was entitled to as much attention as 

Mr. HAYNE said he hoped not. He regarded this bill| any which could be presented to the Senate. When 
‘8 One of the most important bills which had been submit-| General Clarke entered into the contest, Kaskaskia and 
ted to the Senate during the session. It was second only| Vincennes were both in the possession of the British 
to the tariff. Gentlemen on his side, he could assure the/ troops, and we had not a right to asingle foot northwest 
Senator from Connecticut, looked on this bill as so im-! of the Ohio. General Clarke, out of his own means, rais- 
portant, that its passage would rivet on the country all! ed men, strained his own resources to the utmost, and, 
those oppressive burdens of which it is so much complain- at the moment when General Hamilton, the British com- 
ed. A gentleman from Virginia, now absent from his seat, | mander, deemed himself to Me in perfect security, at- 
[Mr. Tyer,] thought the bill so important, that he desir- tacked him, rescued these strong positions from his grasp, 
ed to be heard by the Senate in reference to its conse-' and made hima prisoner. General Clarke was so pushed 
quences. Was it ‘expected by the Senator who had charge! for cannon, that he had to make a substitute by using 








of the bill, that, with these impressions, they were to suf- 

ler it to pass sub silentio; that they were not to endeavor) 

to make good the impressions on their own minds?’ It was 

lle to expect that they should not make a struggle on 

this question. He was not now prepared to go into this! 
Vou. Vill.—47 


logs; and General Hamilton actually shed tears when he 
marched out of. the fort, and was, for the first time, made 
sensible of the smallness of the force (about half his own) 
to which he had surrendered. But for this brilliant 


achievement, we should haye no settlement in all the coun- 
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try lying northwest of the Ohio; for we had taken nostep| —** And officers and soldiers who served under Generals 
to establish ourselves there; and there was no mutiny, or! Wayne, Clarke, Harmar, Hamtramck, and St. Clair, in 
what was called ‘ rebellion” in the language of the day, | the Northwest Territory, and in the Indian wars, after the 
which could have led to an alienation from Great Britain. | revolution.” 

All that we have acquired in that region of country is the| After a few words from Messrs. SMITH and FOOT, 
fruit of the capacious intellect of General Clarke. | Mr. GRUNDY asked for the yeas and nays; which were 

Who, he asked, were the allies of Great Britain? They | ordered. 
were the Indians; and it was through these allies that} Mr. BENTON then made a few remarks, in which he 
the West had to contend against the power of Great Bri-|repeated the history of the services of General Clarke, 
tain during the war of the revolution; and if the Indian |and, as the hour had expired for morning business, moved 
war continued in the West after that of the revolution, it|to lay the bill on the table; which was carried in the af- 
was a continuation of that war, because the Indians were firmative—yeas 25. 
excited by Great Britain. On this principle, the classes} On motion of Mr. FORSYTH, it was 
embraced in the amendment have performed what comes | Resolved, ‘That the President be requested to commu- 
within the meaning of revolutionary services. nicate to the Senate all the instructions given by this Go- 

We have a treaty formed with Great Britain in 1793,|vernment to our ministers to Great Britain; and all the 
but this treaty did not end the Indian war in the West. | correspondence of our ministers on the subject of the 
But he would put the adoption of the amendment on an-|colonial and West India trade, since the 3d of March, 
other ground. We now possess the Northwest Territory, | 1825, not heretofore communicated, so far as the public 
disencumbered of Indians. Great Britain held this coun- | interest will, in his judgment, permit. 
try and protected it, and we could not have held it byany| ,ppRopRIATION BILL—COLONIAL TRADE. 
right which we could have set up. In 1794, when Gene- 
ral Wayne put an end to the Indian war, we had but one| |The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the Whole, 
settlement, and that lying under the protection of the|the consideration of the general appropriation bill; and 
guns of the fort. He could not move in that region with-| Mr. KANE spoke for about an hour and a half in con- 
out leaving a chain of forts behind him, and the troops|clusion. [Given above, with the first day’s remarks. ] 
which he commanded were all to be drawn from Ken-| Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, then rose, and said, that with 
tucky, for there was not a military man around him. |a view to put an end to the discussion, and to accelerate 
When he marched, he sent word to General Washington | the passage of the bill, he was instructed by the Commit- 
that the Indians were too powerful for him, and he had |tee on Finance to withdraw the amendment which hac 
to fight them in garrison and in fortress. General Scott, led to this debate. 
who was then in Philadelphia, was sent to his relief by; ‘The CHAIR decided that the motion, although it would 
General Washington; and after his arrival the battle was’ have been in order as the motion of an individual, was not 
fought. Are we to disregard services of this character? in order as the report of a committee. 

He trusted not; but he hoped that they would be deemed by|_ | Mr. HOLMES then rose, and addressed the Senate as 
the House as important as those of the revolutionary war. | follows: 

But, looking at the matter on the score of justice, it} Mr. President, I enter into this discussion, at this time, 
must be admitted that no men were more entitled to the | With deep despondency and humiliation. 1 never expected 
benefits of this bill than the hardy, brave, and adventur-|to have heard it declared in the Senate of the United 
ous men who contended against the scalping knife and | States that we had justly incurred a penalty for not comply- 
the tomahawk—as dangerous service as any in which men | ing with a British act of Parliament. A penalty, sir? Ar 
were engaged. We have received from them services| We, indeed, become so servile as to deserve chastise- 
far, in value, exceeding any compensation we ‘can give in, Ment at the hands of ‘*the parent country?” A Senator, 
return; for they conquered the whole of that extensive | friend of this administration, prescribing for us whole- 
country, and have left it in our hands. {some chastisement at the hands of Great Britain, because 

Mr. GRUNDY said that if any men were entitled to the| We were tardy in complying with her laws! Sir, our fa- 
benefit of this bill, these men were clearly the most en-|thers would have spurned such a degrading sentimen' 
titled. Why do we give pensions at all? It isonaccount they did spurn it; they denied the guilt, and successfully 
of the hazards encountered by individuals, and the bene-| resisted the punishment. ; 
fits which have resulted from those hazards to the coun-|_ ‘The Senator from Maryland (Mr. Sarra} would stoj 
try. If there were any other ground on which these debate on this bill, because moncy is wanted. Yes, sir, 
claims were placed, he did not know it. This class of to ‘* get the money” is the sum and substance, the Alpha 
men had suffered more than any other which had served | and Omega, of the patriotism of most modern patriots 
in the war. They formed a part of the revolutionary | Office, with the emoluments, is all the cry; and we are no’ 
army. After the treaty of 1783, when we were in the | allowed to discuss the principles of our appropriation bill, 
enjoyment of peace and safety, the Indian war continued because your officers are starving for their pay. Sir, | 
to rage in the West during ten or twelve years. ‘These like to hold back a little. It will do me good to ke ep them 
men were engaged by the Government, and ran risks| out, even but for one hour; and it will do them good, too. 
greater than those endured by four-fifths of the persons It will teach them to respect the feelings of their pre- 
included in the provisions of the bill. And if they suf- decessors, who were turned off, with their fam/lics, upon 
fered as much in the same cause, why are the benefits, the cold charities of a cold, uncharitable world, to starve, 
of the bill to be given to one set of men, and not given to| because they did not huzza loud enough for Jackson. 
another? Why extend them to the time of the disband-| Still 1 do not know but we are bound to be silent; in thi 
ing of the general army, and not include those who were | matter we are all instructed, and the instructions probably 
retained in the service beyond that period? The few|came from the same source that my others did. I percciv« 
left of these men reside in the West; and itis not to be | by the Globe, the official organ of the President, the S: 
expected that Western Senators would sit still, and not| nate are ordered and directed to make haste, and not to 
secure to their constituents that to which they are so justly delay this bill: for the faithful are waiting for their r 
entitled. 4 “| ward. That/usus nature, the editor of the Globe--what’s 

Mr. ROBINSON expressed his readiness to accept the| his name? (Some gentleman replied, Blair.) Blair—O, 
suggestion to embrace these persons in his amendment. | Blair--when he speaks, itis by authority, and he must be 

Mr. GRUNDY then moved to amend the amendment|obeyed. These official editors are mighty great men 
accordingly. The amendment, as modified, reads— Last year, at this time, Duff Green was the greate tn 
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among us. But Duff had got into a bad habit of ——speak- 
ing the truth. O! sir, it would not do atall. After that, 
they could not start an inch, and were obliged to dismiss 
him. It is thought there is no danger of Blair—that he is| 


safe enough on that score. Hitherto, I believe, he has not| 


heen suspected of any such crime or misdemeanor. 

But, if we goon, it is an up-hill business; for, at any} 
rate, the friends of the administration have always the ad. | 
vantage. We are fighting for the people--they for pro- 
motion. And such is the selfishness of the human heart, 
that men will do better, and act with more zeal and per- 
severance, in their own cause, than in that of others; but, 
nevertheless, I trust the Senate will be disposed to bear| 
with Maine, even if she should seem to delay this business 
unreasonably. ‘The complaints of the sick man are in- 
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cessary? My answer to this is, that we have no other 
way in which we can correct the abuse of the appointing 
power, but by a rejection of the minister improperly ap- 
pointed; and before I granted another appropriation for 
; another outfit, 1 would be pretty sure that the abuse would 
| not be repeated. ‘The good” which has been achieved 
by the diplomacy of this administration! Who, in this 
| thing, can show us any good? We have ratified a treaty 
| with Austria, but it was concluded by the last administra- 
ition. Your treaty with Brazil was ‘also made by other 
lhands. Two treaties with Mexico, one of commerce and 
ithe other of limits, have, to be sure, just been ratified, 
but they were both made by Mr. Adams, and were de- 
|layed by the failure of that Government to exchange the 
\ratifications. You are not indebted to this administra- 








dulged by his physician as arising from the paroxysms of|tion for the indemnity obtained from Denmark; and the 


disease. The peevishness of the wounded man, who is 
about to suffer the amputation of a leg or an arm, is as- 
cribed to actual or anticipated pain. Now, you will bear 
with us, sick as we are, and, as I fear, about to submit to 
an amputation. But, sir, you had better not cut that arm 
off until you have tried to cure it. We shall not only need 
it for our own, but for your defence. Should your enemy 
smite you in that quarter, you will have reason to regret 

the amputation. 

The objections which would arise to this bill would 
authorizé an inquiry into the whole economy of this ad- 
ministration——an inquiry so broad, that it would exhaust 
my powers and your patience. I intend, therefore, to 
limit myself to the diplomatic intercourse. 
expenditure seems to be admitted by the Senator from 
New York, [Mr. Marcry,] but he contends that the 
good effects of this diplomacy more than compensate for 
the extra expense. He re, sir, we join issue with the Se- 
nator, and are very ready to examine into the great good | 
of which the Senator boasts. It is possible, however, 
that that Senator and I differ e ssentis ally as to the political | 
meaning of this word “good.” When I speak of it, I 
mean the good of my country—he may intend it the good 
of a party. If he understands it in this sense I should 
surrender the point at once; for never dida party take | 
better care of itself, at the people’s expense. 

But, sir, Tam against this prodigs rality to buy or retain 
partisans. Let the victors riot on the * spoils” taken 
from the vanquished or stript from the slain; let them be 
content with the offices wrested from the hands of far 
better men than themselves; but letthem not rob the non- 
combatants—that is, take the money from the treasury, to 
create sinecures for the purpose of rewarding partisans. 
This is what has been done by your administration, and 
your whole foreign diplomacy has thereby been deranged. 
It is not the sums expended, but the abuse of the expen- 


diture, of which I complain. ‘he Senator from Mary-| 


land (Mr. Sarru} has, but very unsucce ssfully, uttempte od | 
to show that this administrati on has, in a given period, 
expended less for diplomatic intercourse than the last. | 
And pray, sir, what if it were so? 
penditure on your farm was last year a thousand dollars, 
and vou will expend just as much this year whether you| 
needit or not. What practical man ever reasoned in this 
way? The Senator from New York saw at once that the 
ground was untenable , both in principle and in fact; he 
abandoned it at once, and tendered the issue which I have 
very readily joined. 

And here, sir, Lam at an entire loss to perceive on what) 
the Senator placed reliance for the glorification of his ad- 
ministration. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Kane] has, 
it seems to me, tot: illy failed to sustain the affirmative, and | 
been obliged to struggle hard in the defensive, and w ith | 

cry little sucess, as | thought, to resist the able and elo- 


a nt charge of my colleague, [Mr. Srracusr.] It is in-| 


quired, why object to an outfit, when you, by your own 
rejection of a minister r, render the outfit for another ne- 


Your necessary ¢ x-| 


foundation of your Turkish treaty w: as laid by Mr. Adams; 
and this has been admitted this session, in debate in the 
other House, by the chairman of the Committee on Fo- 
reign Relations. How near we were losing the whole, 
by the stupidity and folly of your negotiators of this 
Turkish treaty, I am not at liberty to state. 

Indeed, sir, there was no *‘ good” anticipated by these 
changes of our diplomatic agents. What could we ex- 
pect from a recall of men ofintelligence and experience, 
to supply their places with new men, regardless of all 
other qualifications but their party attachments? No other 
reasons could exist—indeed, no other have ever been pre- 
tended to exist. ‘This administration has had the distin- 


The excess of! guished honor to set the first example of rewarding its 


friends and punishing its enemics; and the consequences, 
which we already feel, are distraction at home and dis- 
grace abroad. We are humbled every where. The 
| tories in the revolution were scarcely more devoted to the 
mother country than we seem to be. Itis British—Bri- 
tish--British manufactures—British tonnage: and at. last 
Maine given up to pay Britain for not impressing our sea- 
jmen. Maine! that proud, republican State--Maine! who 
|so nobly spilt her best blood by sea and land; has she 
basely surrendered? No, sir, she hasnot. If her agents 
have betrayed her, she will still be true to herself. Had 
lit not been for that thirst of partisans for reward, Maine 
would not have been in her present predicament. Mr. 
|Hughes, our chargé d’affaires at the Netherlands, was 
nominated minister by Mr. Adams, and Mr. Preble was 
appointed agent with Mr. Gallatin. Mr. Hughes was 
popular at that court, and it wasexpected that Mr. Preble 
would go out as agent to prosecute our claims, aided by 
the diplomatic talents and experience of the minister. But 
no; at this critical period you must have every thing new. 
A minister, an entire stranger to the court and the Jan- 
guage. And ‘* the highlands” were at last found to be in 
the bed of a river! This is one specimen of the ‘‘ good” 
boasted of by the Senator from New York. Nearly a 
| third part of the Sta ule bartered away for Rouse’s Point 
jand impressment. ‘Thank heaven I am not made of such 
flexible materials. I was, ona former occasion, rebuked 
by the very amusing and edifying Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Mune x] for too rigid an adherence to the 
| doctrines which I entertained and inculcated duri ing the 
|war; and he illustrated his rebuke by the very odd ance- 
idote of the man who was so fond of swimming that he 
| woul d keep paddling with his hands and feet to imitate 
|swimming when he was on the land—me aning, I suppose : 
| (if the figure means any thing, ) that my principles ought 
to bend or yield to my condition. T his might do ve ry 
| well for the Legislature of my State, who have, during a 
session of a very few weeks, given directly opposite opi- 
nions on the subject of a surrender of their territory; 
[but my doctrines do not set quite so loos ss me 








*, Lam against all these swi Saiteatider-tt se aquatic 
| phibious politicians. Had it not been for these 


| not have witnessed the confusion, iwnorance, 


1 ,am- 
you would 
nd want of 
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it 
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confidence in the administration of your affairs. But the| powers, they would have, forthwith, been brought to the 
tide was at the flood, and they plunged in, and smoothly |bar of this Senate. This very act, which admits British 
and sweetly swam on, and each, as he thought, to his de-|and American vessels, with their cargoes, into the re- 
sired haven—a good snug office: some, to be sure, fell| spective ports of the parties, upon terms of perfect equali- 
into the eddy, and others ‘‘ ventured, like little wanton|ty, is, by Executive ‘ construction,” to permit a British 
boys, who swim on bladders, these many summers, in a| vessel to take a cargo of foreign produce from the United 
sea of glory,” but far beyond their depth; their high-| States to any of their colonics, when an American vessel 
blown hopes at length burst under them, and left them, |is strictly prohibited from doing any such thing; thus 
weary and old, to the mercy of a rude stream, that must} executing the law, not as it is, but as he and Great Bri- 
forever hide them. And we may have witnessed a case}tain would have it to be. This identical act, putting a 
or so, where some one or more might exclaim, ‘‘O! how|construction on a law of Congress against its plain mean- 
wretched is that poor man who hangs on princes”—no, not} ing and intent, and at the same time yielding to British 
** princes”—on presidential ‘‘ favors.” There is, between navigation an advantage over our own, never before sur- 
that smile he would aspire to, that sweet presidential as- 
pect, **and his ruin, more pangs and fears than wars or 
women have; and when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
never to rise again.” 

If this charge of too much consistency had come from 
the Senator from New York, who challenged us to this 
debate, I should not have been surprised, In that State, 
I understand, they do not think much of consistency. It 
is said that there a man scarcely knows, for twenty-four | 
hours, to what party he belongs; and what seems singular 
is, that, while he is turning, he is insensible of the opera- 
tion. ‘The magician touches him with his wand, and he 
is changed in the twinkling of an eye. A man, it is said, 


has been known to go to bed and to slecp a decided Clin-|our policy is to be a discrimination against ourselves and 
tonian, and to wake up in the morning a ** Bucktail of the 


in favor of others; if the whole system is not only to be 
first water.” Like Corporal Trim’s falling in love, ‘‘it labundoned but reversed, let gentlemen avow it distinctly; 
bursts upon you like a bomb, without giving you time to]and let us understand what they mean, that we may know 
say, God bless me!” where to meet them. Maine, which, in point of tonnage, 
Sir, there is one species of diplomacy, said to be set on}stands third in the Union, has a right to be heard on this 
foot, which, if the fact be so, cannot receive too much subject. With us it isa great question. If we are to 
reprobation. Is it not enough that we are (I fear) to lose | lose our territory and navigation, too, and get some offices 
an important portion of our frontier? Is it not enough/for the leaders, but nothing for the people, all parts and 
that we have not only surrendered the colonial trade to/ parcels of the scheme ought to be fully disclosed. 
Great Britain, but we have humbly begged her totake it?} The question of the colonial arrangement is one involv- 
But must we still drink the cup of humiliation to the/ing’our whole navigating policy. The discrimination in 
dregs, by buying an exemption from impressment? ifavor of British tonnage, and the reason given for it, that 
1 know full well that the opinions and decisions of this| it will be for our interest to give a preference to foreigners 
Senate willbe arraigned, if not consistent with the views/to export foreign products, demand the serious considera- 
and wishes of the administration. On this very subject|tion of every statesman. I know that a very distinguished 
of our relations with Great Britain, the Senate has been|statesman, Mr. Jefferson, was an early advocate for sur- 
reproached by the President. A few days since he stated| rendering the ocean. But this was before we had a fecie- 
to a highly respectable gentleman, now in this chamber, |ral constitution, giving a general power to regulate the 
that, when he commenced.his administration, we were on|commerce of the whole confederacy;* and he afterwards 
the most friendly relations with Great Britain; and now, |abandoned these visionary ideas, and, in his various mes- 
by the conduct of that Senate, we were on the verge of sages, has recommended commerce and navigation as in- 
enmity; and he should not send another minister there, |terests inseparable from agriculture and manufactures. 
until he had learnt how the British Government received| What should have put this thought, of the surrendering 
the insult offered them by the Senate in the rejection of| of our navigation, into the heads of the President and his 
Mr. Van Buren. Sir, I state this not lightly, but upon} minister, it is impossible to conjecture. And it is indeed 
mature reflection. I know what I say, and! bold myself|still more singular and inexplicable that this surrender 
responsible for the truth of it. ‘This ‘‘important nego-|should be made to the nation which, above all others, is 
tiation,” with which our minister to London is charged, | capable of using it most to her own advantage and to our 
is, it seems, the subject of impressing American seamen. |injury. Great Britain had lately changed very materially 
Sir, can this be possible? I did believe that this matter/her colonial policy. Mr. Huskisson, in discussing the ce- 
had been settled—very honorably settled—by such nego-|lebrated colonial acts, had acknowledged that a success- 
tiators as Hull, Bainbridge, Rodgers, Stuart, Perry, | ful competition with the United States, on the restrictive 
McDonough, and many other good fellows, who so often| principle, was impossible. The British minister had ad 
caused the star-spangled banner to wave in triumph over | mitted to Mr. Barbour, that the colonial restrictions were 
St. George’s cross. | most injurious to the colonies themselves. We had nearly 
Mr. President, my colleague speaks of the Pre sident’s|the whole carrying of the circuitous trade; and why this 
construction of the act of 29th May, 1830, and his execu- extraordinary preference to Great Britain at this tin 
tion of that law contrary to its plain intent and import, as| ————- 
matter of singularity. My worthy colleague must have |.” “Perhaps to remove, as much as possibile, the occasions of making 
. re Z Poor . war, it might be better for us to abandon the ocean altogether, that 
been an inattentive observer of the times, if he has not being the clement whereon we shall be principatty ixpostd to jos 
perceived that this is an every day business; that the Pre-| ih other nations: to leave to others to bring what “hypo oDarenta de : 
sident has not only undertaken to modify laws, but, in |{$ ‘Werupe; by adcvin dae UF oat so Oe ee bales, bed woe 
effect, to repeal them, and even treaties, too, by re fusing turn all our citizens to the culuvation of the earths and I repeatit agai 
to ‘ftake care that they are faithfully executed.”? Had , cultivators of ue earth are the most vir uous and independe ae 
the judges of your Supreme Court usurped the legislative Se ee tee, nae aad on Fuelala. >. &??, 


: 7. the land no longer offers it,”"—Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, p 
as much as the President has, in my opinion, the judicial edition 1737. 


rendered to any nation, is an era in the commercial history 
of this country, from which I fear the future historian will 
date its decline, and the cause of its final fall. Augustus 
Cesar first subdued the Senate, and then used it as an in- 
strument to enslave the people. If, as Mr. McLine says, 
it will be always our interest that foreigners should ex- 
port from our country our foreign produce, then it is 
equally our interest that they should have the same pre- 
ference in the exportation of our domestic products. 
Admit this, and your Chinese or ‘* terrapin” policy is es- 
tablished as the permanent policy of the nation. If, in- 
stead of a discrimination in favor of ourselves, which has 
been our navigating system from 1790 down to this time, 
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2 os FUE 1h ‘dead ens eT NE ke! aa 5 ate 
Was our political existence in danger, and did we, as in| may be lawfully exported from the West Indies to any 


our treaties with France, of 1778, surrender something, 
rather than lose all? Nothing of this—nor were we en- 


gaged in war, or threatened with one. Nor have we even! 


the mean apology of bartering our honor for profit: for 
we have gained nothing. No, it iseven worse; a national 
sacrifice of both honor and interest—to save a party; a 
mere political ** humbug.” ’ 


Sir, I must tax the patience of the Senate, while I make 


an exertion to disabuse the public on this subject of “the| 


colonial trade,” so much talked of and so little understood. 
I shall endeavor to present it as it has been and as it is; not 
only in regard to Great Britain, but other nations having 
colonies in our vicinity. The peace of 1783 had changed 
our relations with the British Northern and Southern Ame- 
rican colonies, and it was readily perceived that the colo- 
nial regulations which Great Britain might adopt in this 
new state of things, must have an important bearing on 
our commercial relations with Great Britain herself. The 
colonies lying in the way of a trade between the United 
States and the British European dominions, any indirect 
communications with them, enjoyed by Great Britain and 
not by us, would givehera manifest advantage. This was 
perceived; and, immediately after the peace of 1783, when 
we had no general effectual power to countervail any com- 
mercial restrictions imposed by other nations, Great Bri- 
tain began to cast about and see how she was to engross 
the trade of the United States, and preserve the supremacy 
of her own navigation. Mr. Pitt thought a free trade 
would give Great Britain a successful competition, and he 
made, in 1783, a proposition, remarkable for its liberality, 
to equalize the duties in our trade with Great Britain and 
the colonies, on native products from each, whether in 
British or American ships. This bill of Mr. Pitt, called 
**the American intercourse bill,” was opposed by Mr. 
Eden (afterwards Lord Auckland) as favoring the United 
States at the expense of the American colonies. The 
bill fell, of course, with Mr. Pitt’s administration, but pro- 
bably would not have been passed had he retained his 
power. 

The next year the Committee of Council, acting as a 


Board of Trade, drew the attention of Parliament to the| 


advantage of the circuitous voyage. They state that ‘it 


had been observed to them that the owners concerned in} 


the West India trade have long labored under great disad- 
vantages, from the difficulty of procuring outward freights 
for their vessels; but now, by going first to North America, 


and from thence to the West Indies, and so home, they} 


will be sure of two, and perhaps three, instead of little 
more than one.” In another report, in 1791, they speak 
of this circuitous trade as ‘a new acquisition.” 

Our trade with Great Britain was regulated by tempora- 
ry acts of Parliament and orders in council, until 1788, and 
and that with her colonies was to be carried on in British 
ships alone; when Parliament made its permanent colonial 

gulations, thus described by Mr. McPherson, which I 
will give you entire: 


From McPherson’s Annals, vol. 4, page 168. 


** March 10, .2. D. 1788. 
**The Parliament, thinking that the experience of five 


foreign country in Europe, may be carried to the United 
States, as may also sugar,* molasses, coffee, pimento, 
cocoa, chocolate nuts, and ginger—the two latter articles 
paying the same duty as when carried tothe British colo- 
nies in America. Bothimports andexports must be only 
lin British vessels, navigated according to law; but vessels 
belonging to the United States, arriving in ballast at the 
| Turk’s Islands, are permitted to load with salt, and no other 
larticle, on paying a duty of two shillings and six pence 
|per ton, (payable in dollars, at five shillings and six 
pence per ounce,) their measurement being determined by 
|a proper officer. Neither can any other article than salt 
| be exported from Turk’s Islands to any British colony in 
America or the West Indies; nor can any goods be export- 
ed from them to Great Britain and Ireland, but salt, and 
such articles as may be imported from all countries free of 
duty. Such articles as are allowed to be imported from 
the United States to the British West Indies, must not be 
imported from any foreign West India island, except in 
cases of distress, when the governor and council of any 
island may permit the importation of them in British ves- 
sels fora limited time. No goods whatever are allowed 
to be imported from the United States into Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Cape Breton, St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
and their dependencies, except in cases of distress, when 
the governor and council ofany of the provinces may allow 
timber and lumber, horses, cattle, and other live stock, 
bread, potatoes, and grain of all kinds, to be imported in 
British vessels, fora limited time. No goods are allowed 
to be carried by sea from the United States to the pro- 
vince of Quebec, upon any account whatever. But no- 
thing in this act is intended to repeal the act of last vear, 
respecting the free ports of Kingston, Savannah-la-Mer,” 
&e.—Cap. 6. 

Our commerce being, as you see, the victim of foreign 
ilegislation, was a main inducement to the adoption of the 
federal constitution. This is an important era in our 
commercial history. At that time the exports of Great 
Britain to the United States were £2,525,300 sterling— 
greater than to any other nation; and her imports from 
thence $1,050,197 only. The next year Congress passed 
ithe celebrated tonnage bill, discriminating in favor of our 
own vessels and their cargoes. At this, the British ship- 
owners took the alarm. They saw that the new Govern- 
ment had the power to put the American navigator on 
equal ground of competition; and with this, and our enter- 
prise and skill, there was good cause of alarm. The first 
device resorted to, was a proposition to a mutual repeal 
of discriminating duties in the ports of the United States 
and the British European ports; craftily reserving the 
right so to regulate the trade with the colonies, that they 
could always discriminate, in the circuitous trade, in their 
own favor. 

In Mr. Jay’s treaty of 1794, the tw elfth article authoriz- 
ed our citizens to carry, kc. in our own vessels, to the 
| British West Indies, not exceeding seventy tons burden, 
lsuch of our products as British vessels might carry, kc. 
|paying the same duties; this to continue during the pre- 
lsent war, and two years after; and by the fifteenth article 
lof the same treaty, the British reserve, as to the European 












years had now proved that British vesscls were competent |trade, the right to countervail our discriminating duties. 
to the supply of the West India islands with the produce | Here was unquestionably a stratagem to equalize the du- 
of America, enacted a permanent law, instead of the tem-|ties in the colonial trade, discriminate in the direct trade, 
porary regulations hitherto generally renewed every year, jadhere to the policy of interdicting our carrying between 
whereby the importation of tobacco, pitch, tar, turpen-|the colonies and the parent country; and the consequence 
tine, hemp, flax, masts, yards, bowsprits, lumber of every | would have been inevitable, that nearly the whole inter- 
kind, horses, cattle, and other live stock, bread, flour, |course would have been circuitous, and the British would 
peas, beans, potatoes, wheat, rice, oats, barley, and other |have engrossed the whole of it. For example, in the di- 
grain, the produce of the United States, into the West In- 
es in British veel, legally navigated was authorized Gun rum irc or egy emit I 
? : > penaity of tor eit | by far the most importantarticle in the exper 
ure of the vessel and cargo. Goods or produce, which |t the United Stat 
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from the West Indies 
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rect trade, a British vessel pays a heavy discriminating duty 
here; an American a heavy one there. Through the 
colonies they are equal; but our vessels cannot go to Great 
Britain through the colonies, while theirs can. Where- 
fore, it follows that they could have carried on the circuit- 
ous trade, through the colonies, without discrimination, 
and we must have been confined to the direct route, sub- 
ject to just such burdens as Great Britain might choose 
to impose. This consideration, probably, together with 
the limitation of our commerce with the West Indies to 
vessels of seventy tons, induced the Senate to except 
that article fromthe ratification, and thus we escaped that 
snare. 

But, in 1802, and immediately after the peace of Amiens, 
an act of Parliament was passed, and ‘transmitted to the 
President, who communicated it immediately to Congress, 
proposing to abolish the discriminating duties in our com- 
merce with their European ports—anticipating thereby 
the same advantage, in the voyage through the colonies, 
which has been obtained by Mr. McLane’s arrangement. 
The message of the President, with the act of Parliament, 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, who 
made a report in favor of the measure, which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House; and, soon after, a 
resolution was offered, and referred to the same commit- 
tee, against abolishing discriminating duties with nations 
having colonies, unless our vessels were admitted into 
those colonies on the same terms as their own. Nothing 
was done on these two propositions; and, before the next 
session, the war in Europe was rekindled, and nothing 


after occurred to revive the subject until the peace of 


1814. After the treaty of Ghent had been ratified, our 
ministers proposed a commercial convention, and the ques- 
tion again arose, Shall we agree to a reciprocity in navi- 
gation, without including the colonies? Mr. Adams, Tam 
told, was averse to this, apprehending that we should be 


circumvented in the circuitous voyage. 


But aconvention 
was agreed on, merely as an experiment, limited to four 
years, by which the products of each country might be 
imported into the other upon the same terms, whether 
the vessels be American or British. It was soon perceiv- 
ed that the exclusion of the American colonies from the 
operation of this convention was producing the effects ap- 
prehended, in giving the British the advantage of three 
and even four freights, while we were limited to two, and 
often to one. Atthe time of the convention of 1815, our 
whole tonnage amounted to 1,368,127 tons; British, (Eu- 
ropean and American,) 2,681,276 tons. 

It is, however, a striking fact, that, during the year 
1816, the British tonnage engaged in the whole American 
colonial trade was to the American as 111,949 tons to 
102,128 tons, while that to the British West Indies was 


as 75,704 British to 26,321 American. This was insuffer- 


of 24th June, 1822, authorized certain articles to be im- 
ported into certain ports, the produce of the country from 
whence, &c. and the exportation of colonial produce and 
British manufactures, taking special care to give the Bri- 
tish vessel the advantage in the circuitous voyage. Our 
act of 1823 suspended those of 1818 and 1820, confined 
the British shipping to the direct trade, and offered to 
abolish our discriminating duties. Thus it stood until the 
British colonial act of July, 1825, the British, in the mean 
time, countervailing our acts, and still nearly the whole 
trade carried on in American shipping. 

This act of Parliament of 1825 (usually called Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s) forms another commercial era. It was a radical 
change of the British colonial policy. But, in the discus- 
sions then, and in the succeeding year, principles were 
advanced, which the act was neither calculated nor in- 
tended to sustain. A late British writer, in discussing this 
subject, has remarked, that ‘* there is not, perhaps, ano- 
ther instance in the history of Parliament, in which the 
measure brought in was in so little accordance with the 
speech by which it was prefaced. Prohibition, it is true, 
was, for the most part, (though not entirely,) abolished in 
name, but it was kept up in fact! and the real effect of the 
act was to continue, under different regulations, every 
abuse which Mr. Huskisson had denounced.” To wit, to 
give Canada and the ship owners the monopoly of the sup- 
ply of the West India colonies. The act of Parliament, of 
1825, gave the direct trade in native products to nations 
having colonies, upon reciprocal terms, and to those that 
had not colonies, which put British trade ‘* on the footing 
of the most favored nation.” The United States, then, 
was to enjoy the colonial trade on a condition so obscure 
and equivocal, that there is strong reason to suspect it was 
intended as a subterfuge. We had given other nations 
commercial favors for equivalents; and was the colonial 
trade in British vessels to be put on an equality with these’ 
The British minister here (Mr. Vaughan) was called on 
for an explanation, but he confessed he could give none. 
But subsequent events show clearly that this new colonial 
policy was aimed mainly at the navigation of the United 
States. It was seen that, from the close of the war, in 1815, 
to 1825, the tonnage of the United States had increased, 
while that of Great Britain had diminished. It was frank 
ly acknowledged that, in a commercial warfare with us, 
they must fail, and that their American colonies must sul 
fer exceedingly. Mr. Huskisson observed that, by our 
commercial system, ‘fa heavy blow was aimed at the na- 
vigation of England.” After a frank avowal that their own 
commercial policy was to check the growth of any ma 
time Power which might, by her single strength, encdan 

iger the commercial supremacy of England, and question 
her title to the sovereignty of the seas, Mr. Huskisson adcs, 
«It is the broad principle upon which the navigation s) 


able; and, in 1818, the Committee on Foreign Relations of| tem of this country was founded, and it is obvious that the 
the House, of which I had the honor to be amember, and of! motives: for adopting that system were, first, that such 


which the Senator from Georgia[Mr. Forsytru] was chair- 
man, made their report, accompanied by a bill for the oc- 
clusion of certain British colonial ports, which was passed. 
This was followed up by the act of 1820, making the system 
more extensive and perfect; and thus were the British co- 


lonial ports closed by sea. Great Britain, !earning our 


intention to pass the act of 1818, by an act of Parliament | 


of the same year, opened the ports of Halifax and St. 
John’s, for certain articles nc cessary for her West Indies, 
giving us the short voyage, and reserving to herself the 
long one, and encumbering the trade with other restric- 
tions. ‘This was inadmissible, and we offered, as a coun- 
ter project, that the list of inadmissible articles should 
be the same to the Northern and Southern colonies, the 
duties to be equal in the carrying, and no other nor higher 
on our products than on those from any other country. 
Nothing was agreed on; and such was the consequent 
pressure on their West Indies, that an act of Parliament, 


| portion of the carrying trade of foreign countrics as cl t 
not devolve to British shipping, should be divided «s 
| equally as possible amongst other maritime States, and not 
engrossed by any one of them in particular; and, second! 
that countries entertaining relations of commerce with t! 
lcountry, and not posséssing shipping of their own, sho ld 
export their produce to England in British ships only, 1" 
| stead of employing the vessels of any third Power.” 

It was pretended that those nations which did not acce t 
lof the terms prescribed by the colonial trade act, with 
la year, forfeited their claims to the provisions of that act 
lyet Great Britain acted upon this principle with none | 
the United States. Mr. Gallatin arrived in England 

| July, and it was known he was instructed to open an 
tiation on the subject; but, on the 27th of this month, 
before he had presented his credentials, the order in coun 
cil was issued, excluding us from this trade. Mr. ©: 


° . “Vy : : : nal 
ning, afier cavilling and equivocating, abruptly and 
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veuneey broke off tl the negotiation, ‘tid then boasted i in 
Parliament that he ** had had the last word.” 

The opposition to the late administration now began to 
magnify this colonial trade as a great affair, and to arraign 
the administration for losing it. It was the party hobby; 
and the President was accused of demanding too much. 
In 1826, legislation was attempted, but it failed, for want 
of time. In 1827, a bill was reported by the Senator from 
Louisiana, [Mr. Jounston, ] then chairman, of the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, providing for closing the colonial ports 
after the 30th September; but if, before that time, they 


should be opened to us, and the British discriminating du- | 


ties repealed, the President might, by proclamation, open 
ours to them on the same terms. This bill was amended, 
on my motion to strike out the words ‘*by sea,” so as to 
make the exclusion extend to the inland navigation. Af 
ter this, the whole bill, after the enacting clause, was| 
stricken out; and, on motion of the Senator from Maryland, 
[Mr. Smrra,}a substitute inserted, of three sections. The 


first, repealing the discriminating duties after the 31st De-| 


cember; the second, suspending the acts of 1818, 1820, 
and 1823, until the 3lst of December; and the third, au- 
thorizing the President, before that time, to repeal our 
acts of 1818, 1820, and 1823, and the discriminating 
duties, should the British order in council, of 27th July, 
1826, and their discriminating duties, be repealed. Thus 


amended, the act passed the Senate, but the House} 


thought it was too humiliating. As we passed it, if the Bri- 


tish order in council, interdicting the trade to us, should not! 


be rescinded, our discriminating duties would be repealed 
after the 31st of December, and our colonial acts would 
allhave been revived. Now, as the act of 1825 suspended 
those of 1818 and 1820, the result would have been, that, 
after the Slst of December, the whole trade would have 
been open to Great Britain, without discriminating duties, 
and closed to us. This was the view taken of it by the 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce of the House, 


now a member of the Senate, [Mr. ‘TomirNson, } in which | 


he was unquestionably correct, and the bill was amended, 
providing that, if the British ports were not open to us| 
by the 3lst of December, ours should be shut to them. | 
After a conference, each House adhered to its opinion, 
and the bill failed. ‘This was on the 2d of March—Con- 
gress adjourned the next day; and the President, on the 
17th, issued his proclamation, closing our ports against 
British vessels. The Senate’s proposition was, opening 
the trade to Great Britain, and asking her to open it to us, 


without saying what we would do in case she failed to com- | 


ply; that of the House added, that, unless she did comply, 
our ports should be shut to her, as hers then were to us. 
In this attempt at legislation, the administration did not 


interfere at all, though its opposers attempted to throw | 


the blame of losing the trade on them. Had there been 
no party machinery in the affair, Great Britain, who was 
almost the exclusive sufferer, would have soon been brought 
to her senses, and consented to trade on fair and equita-| 
ble terms. The friends of the late administration, charged 
with demanding too much, in fact, yielded too much, 
though it is totally untrue, as alleged by Mr. Van Buren, 
that it had abandoned the ground it had taken. The 
principles advanced by Great Britain on this subject have 
always been at war with eachother. You propose a com- 
mercial convention or treaty with her-——*‘ the colonies are 
distinct, and reciprocity must be limited to her European 
dominions.” You propose to participate in the carrying 


between the colonies and the parent country——‘“* the | 
colcnies are a part of the empire, and this is ‘ coasting| 


trade.” The struggle has been, by the British, to get} 
the exclusive carrying, and to supply her West Indies| 
through her Northern colonies; and, by us, to secure a 
fair ¢ quality. S 
exclusion, since the convention of 1815, had, in a consi- 


derable degree, deprived Great Britain of the advantage: 


Our alternate resort to discrimination and! 
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of the circuitous voyage; and thr ough the ports of other 
nations in the West Indies, (called ‘* the neutral ports,’’) 
| we had supplied her Southern colonies almost exclusive ly 
by ourown tonnage. Although our inland trace was still 
open, yet such are the obstructions to the nav igation of 
the St. Lawrence, that we could much more easily supply 
ithe West Indies through ‘the neutral ports,” than Great 
Britain could through the Canadas. Now, take the dif- 
\ferent periods of 1821, 1824, 1827, and 1830, under the 
| operations of the different acts of 1818 and 1820, when 
the ports were closed, 1823, when they were open par- 
tially, enforcing the principle of discrimination, and 1827 
and 1830, when they were closed under the proclama- 
tion of 17th March, 1827, and cx ompare our tonnage, in 
leach of those years, with that under Mr. McLane’s ar- 
| rangement, and you will then have a picture of this affair 
most appalling to the navigating interest. Hitherto, the 
| British Southern colonies had been supplied through the 
jinland navigation with the Northern provinces and ** the 
neutral ports,” the largest portion through the Danish 
and Swedish islands; considerable, however, through the 
| Spanish, French, and Dutch islands, and Hayti. I will 
take the tonnage employed in the British colonies, and 
the Swedish and Danish only, although this is by no means 
stating the case so bad as it is. 


| 





Buitisau, Swepisn, anv Danisu. 





} American Tonnage. Foreign, 
Eutry. Departure. Entry. Departure 
1821, 168,305 182,624 2,757 4,690 
| 1824 178,602 192,309 11,604 17,365 
1827, 158,302 148,099 17,623 19,792 
1830, - 192,061 - 15,080 
| 1831, we 151,147 vs 107,078 


Yet the Senator from Illinois expects to make us believe 
| that our tonnage, in this trade, has increased since this 
arrangement. He would prove it in this way: He takes 
our tonnage engaged in the direct British trade, which 
|} was almost wholly interdicted, and compares it with that 
| now carried on, and triumph: untly gives you the result. 
Now, every one sees the entire fallacy of the argument, 
lwho knows that, during the interdiction, nearly every 
| thing was done through the ** neutral ports.” | have, in- 
deed, stated the case too favorably for the ** arrange- 
ment.” ‘There was more commerce with the British co- 
lonies than the whole carried on through the British, Swe- 
dish, and Danish ports. Very much went through the 
|} Dutch, French, and Spanish islands, ahd Hayti, as L have 
jsaid. And now, in the three first, there has been an im 
mense falling off. 

We have seen the condition of the British colonial trade 
when this administration commenced, and we will see, 
however humiliating it may be, what was done, and how it 
was done. 


The President, in his first message, scems to be ps wing 
the way for an adjustment of this yeas He begins 
by the most servile adulation of the British nation, vainly 
and fe oolishly expecting that his flattery would induce her 
to surrender what she deemed an important principle 
connected with her maritine power. ‘* With Great Bri- 
tain, (he say ») alike distinguished in peace and in war, we 


may look forward to years of peaceful, honorable, and 
l elevated competition. 





Every thing in the condition and 
jhistory of the two nations is calculated to inspire senti- 
jments of mutual respect.” Sir, is this the sentiment of 
the President of these United States’? Every thing? Every 
jthing in the condition and history of Great Britain to in- 
spire us with sentiments of respect’? Are the ‘*condi- 
tions’ ’ of her public debt, her tithes and poor rates, and 
j her religious establishments, entitled to our very profound 
respec But it is not limited toher present ‘condition; 
it extends to her whole ‘‘history ie not only to all that she 
lis, but to all that she has been, or has done. Every thing! 


| My life for it, sir, he never ares t He knew something 


” 
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of the war of the revolution; he may have read something 
of British history; he, in the last war, defended his coun- 

try against her myrmidons, fighting for ‘* booty and beau- 

ty;” and could he respect every thing in the history of 
these transactions’? It is a misprint; or some British spy, 

lurking around the palace, slipped in and made the inter- 

polation. [Here Mr. H. called for the declaration of in-| 
dependence, and read] ‘*The history of the present| 
King of Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries an 
usurpations, all having, in direct object, the establishment | 
of an absolute tyranny over these States.”’ Is this enti- 

tled to our very profound respect? ‘* Taking away our 

chartered rights, abolishing our most valuable laws, and 

altering, fundamentally, the forms of our Government.” 

These things do not seem to me to command very great 

respect. Many other things are contained in this document, 

equally atrocious, which we might remember, not with 

the most perfect cordiality. If ‘*he plundered our seas, 

ravaged our coasts, burnt our towns, and destroyed the | 
lives of our people,” and did many other acts of atrocity, 

justifying the declaration that ‘a prince, whose charac- 

ter is thus marked by every act which may define a tyrant, 

is unfit to be the ruler of a free people,” the President 

will pardon me when I again inquire, Is ‘*every thing in 

the condition and history of that country calculated to 

inspire us with with sentiments of respect ’” 

Imagine to yourself, sir, the President of the United States 
standing before the throne of the British King, and thus 
addressing him: ** May it please your Majesty, it is my high- 
est honor, as well as my greatest pleasure, to address the 
beloved and illustrious monarch of a great and gallant na- 
tion, distinguished alike in peace and in war; every thing 
in the condition and history of your country is calculated 
to inspire, in my bosom, sentiments of the profoundest 
respect.” And how much more devotional and loyal 
would that have been, tha.. the eulogy which I have read 
from this message? Sir, the signers of that declaration 
were good witnesses-—Hancock, Samuel and John Adams, 
Sherman, Franklin, Jefferson, and all the rest. They are 
all dead but one. No! they are alive, and will live in the 
affections of freemen, until freedom herself shall expire. 
And their declaration is a libel upon the British nation, or 
this eulogy is a libel upon them. Every thing! O, hea- 
vens! Every thing! Mr. McLane was specially instructed 
to communicate this message to his Majesty’s Government, 
and to let it be distinctly understood that these are the 
sentiments of the American people; that the claims ad- 
vanced by the United States had beenabandoned by those 
who made them; that those claims had received no sanc- 
tion from the people, and are not revived. He was to 
urge upon the British Government the President’s anxious 
desire to terminate a state of things prejudicial to the 
friendly relations of the two countries. ‘The President 
hopes that true policy would induce his Majesty,” &e.; 
appeals to British liberality: and yet the humble, degrad- 
ing, supplicating letter remained four months without an 
answer; and then, on the 16th March, 1830, the American | 
minister writes another, or rather a book, going into the | 
whole history of the affair, proving how much it would 
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bargain of his own making. But it would be exceedingly 
gratifying to British pride, if, in the surrender of a principle 
by the United States, the manner, too, should be humble. 
Before, we had never supplicated. By our independent, 
high-minded, high-toned course, we hadinflicted a wound 
on British pride, which now was the timetoavenge. After 
Mr. McLane’s surrendering, in terms, the ‘* American 
pretensions,” his lordship gives him to understand that he 
shall not take his word, nor rely on the promise of the 
American Government; but the act of Congress must first 
be passed, and he must see its provisions before he would 
move astep. Well, Mr. McLane sends for his law, and 
he gets it. The act of Congress of 29th May, 1830, pro- 
posed by Mr. Van Buren himself, and going as far as we 
had ever gone, was presented in the most humble man- 
ner—‘* Hopes the President’s motives in recommending 
the act will be appreciated,” and tells him how Congress 
has diminished the duties on molasses, cocoa, and salt, the 
products of the West India islands. Notwithstanding all 
this humiliation, he was treated with the utmost indiffer- 
ence—they even spelt his name wrong; instead of Louis, 
Lewis. He appeared so English in his feelings, that they 
took away his American name, and gave him an Englisl 
one. Like Sir Philip Faulkenbridge, when he was knight- 
ed, boasting how he would treat his former companions— 
**Good Sir Philip!” ‘God a mercy, fellow! and if his 
name be George, I'll call him Peter.” 

The act of 27th May, 1830, was intended to be perfect- 
ly reciprocal. The vessels of each, with their cargoes, 
were to be admitted in the ports of the United States, and 
the enumerated colonial ports, on the same terms. The 
act was no concession, except in this—it was making our 
propositions definite and binding upon us, before Great 
Britain would act at all. But his lordship undertakes to 
cavil at this law of Congress. You must expound this 
law to mean directly, to be sure, what it purports not to 
mean; that, while you can carry nothing but your own 
products from your country to our colonies, we can carry 
from thence any foreign products whatever. Sir, a grosser 
perversion of the palpable meaning of a law never was 
attempted. Yet an American minister stipulates for his 
country, at the beck of a British minister, that it shall 
mean what it did not say; and what was, moreover, the 
surrender of an important principle of policy, never de- 
parted from since the organization of the Government. 
Sir, animadversion or reprobation is unnecessary. Your 
minister negotiates with a foreign Government to modify 
or repeal a law of Congress, and the President sanctions 
the act. Yes, and we tamely submit! It will be always for our 
interest that foreigners should be ourcarriers! But, says 
Mr. McLane, if we should, hereafter, find this inconvenient, 
we can rescind the agreement. Indeed! You put acon- 
struction on an act of Congress, against its manifest mean- 
ing and intent, favorable to Great Britain; the President 
confirms the construction and the pledge; and, if we find 
it against our interest, the remedy isa violation of our 
plighted faith! Here is one concession, never before 
made, and not authorized by law—a concession, too, which, 
\for the first time, gives foreign navigation a preference in 


benefit Great Britain to adjust the controversy; disclaiming | our own ports. But this is not all; Lord Aberdeen knew 
and disavowing * American pretensions,” excusing, so-/be was circumventing us, and, to prevent future ground 
liciting, and apologizing, and all that; declining to defend | of complaint, he apprises Mr. McLane, frankly, of the in- 
his country for not embracing the provisions of the act of | tention of the British Government to make such discrimina- 
Parliament of 1825; or, in the spirit of the Senator from |tion, in favor of the trade from the Northern colonies 
Ilinois, was willing his country should incur the penalty |to the West Indies and the European dominions, as should 


of its guilt in not obeying a British law! 

Lord Aberdeen had seen, from the solicitude of Mr. | 
McLane, that it was the party in power which wished for | 
the adjustment, for party purposes; he had delayed an 
answer until he could learn the exact state of things here. | 
He found that the late administration had been reviled for 
asking too much, and that the present one would be ready 
to take less. He knew, therefore, that he could have a 


secure them the benefit of the circuitous voyage. In his 
reply to Mr. McLane, making a merit of our diminishing the 
duties on certain West India products, Lord Aberdeen, 
frankly, though somewhat sneeringly, remarked, ‘* This 
measure has been viewed by his Majesty’s Government 
with sincere satisfaction, as indicating a disposition to cul- 
tivate a commercial intercourse with his Majesty’s colo- 


nies, upon a footing of greater freedom and reciprocal 
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advantage than had before existed. But the undersignec 


the intercourse may be acceded to. 


\/ thence, free, to the West Indies, these duties are a pr 
must frankly state, that, in the general consideration of} bition against us. 

the question now to be determined, no weight ought to 
be assigned to the reduction of those duties, as forming 
any part of the grounds on which the re-establishment of 
These changes are 
part of a general scheme of taxation which the Govern-| offered by my colleague. 
ment of America may, at all times, impose or modify, 
with the same freedom as that which Great Britain may 
exercise in the regulation of any part of its system of du- 
ties; and it is the more essential that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should not contract, by implication, any engagement} vernment 
towards that of the United States, with respect to such 
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ohi- 
Never was a scheme better devised to 
cripple, if not totally annihilate, our navigation. 

if we need proof of the utter want of reciprocity in the 
colonial trade ‘‘arrangement,” it is found in the posthu- 
mous documents which came in answer to a resolution 
Why they were not sent be- 
fore, is unknown, though it may be imagined. Here is a 
|direct avowal of the operation of this arrangement, and 
the British Government is urged to act more favorably. 
Mr. McLane had been expressly told that the British Go- 
intended to alter their schedule of duties, 
‘‘ with a view more effectually to support the interests of 





alterations, because his Majesty’s Government have alrea-|the British North American colonies;” yet, after it was 


dy under their consideration the expediency of introduc-j all over, and he saw the 


operation of his own negotiation, 


ing some modifications into the schedule of duties attached} he writes to Lord Palmerston: ‘If, therefore, the un- 
to the act of Parliament of 1825, with a view more effect-| dersigned has succeeded in showing, as he hopes he has, 
ually to support the interests of the British North Ame-/that the present bill virtually destroys the fair advantages 


rican colonies,” &c. 


plaint afterwards, it seems to me nothing could. 


ed, humbly) withdrawn her pretensions.” 


of its duties, for the purpose expressly announced to Mr. 
McLane, he begins to complain. 


ing the carte blanche, which he had offered to his lordship, 
he would not have takenthe whole to himself. 
deen had seen that Mr. McLane was to accomplish some 


arrangement, no matter what, and that he had him in his 
Now, said he, ‘*Mr. McLane, lll make you a 


power. 
fair offer—V'll have the turkey, and you shall have the 


crow, or you shall have the crow, and I’ll have the tur- 


key.” Now, as this sounded somewhat reciprocal, and 
as something must be done, he accepted the proposition. 
But when he began to think further--now, said he to him- 
self, **L have at last got nothing but the crow, and the 
Englishman has the turkey;” then he begins to make his 
complaints: ‘* May it please your lordship, you didnot say 
turkey tome at all.””. Aberdeen pats him on the shoulder: 
‘*Never mind, never mind, you are an honest fellow—a 
very honest fellow.” By this he was pacified, wiped his 
eyes, and came right home and received his reward. 

Mr. Herries’s schedule was not adopted; but, on the 22d 
April, 1831, an act of Parliament was passed, varying in 
some particulars from that proposed in November, but dis- 
criminating more unfavorably against us, and in favor 
of the colonies. I have made a schedule, presenting, 
in three opposite columns, the duties as in 1830, before 
the arrangement; those proposed by Mr. Herries; and 
those imposed by.the act of April, 1831. 1 will give you 
a few specimens firom this schedule. 

Wheat flour into the Southern colonies, duties, 1830, 
per bbl. 5s.; proposed by Mr. Herries, 6s.;by act of April, 
1831, 5s. Into the Northern colonies, 1830, 5s.; Mr. 
Herries, 5s.; by act of April, 1831, free; giving a manifest 
advantage to the trade through the colonies, over that 
proposed by Herries. Again, take the article of staves 
and heading. 
oak, 12s.; Herries’, 18s.; act of April, 1831, red oak, 
£1 6s. 3d.; white oak, £1 3s. 3d. 

Now, as these articles, and, indeed, all lumber, goes 
‘ree into’ the Northern and Northeastern colonies, and 
Vou. VUI.—48 


Now, if this frank and ingenious 
avowal that Great Britain intended to make every dis-} 
crimination which she could, to favor the circuitous trade, 
was not sufficient to open his eyes, and silence all com- 
And, in 
a very few days after, Mr. Herries introduced into Parlia- 
ment his proposed alteration of duties, in favor of the co-| 
lonies, to which I alluded several monthsago. Mr. Herries 
stated that ‘*the object of the schedule was to give en- 
couragement to a supply of the West India islands by the 
North American colonies of Great Britain, instead of by 
the United States, or any other country;’’ that ‘* America | 
had entirely and unconditionally (and he might have add- 
But the mo- 
ment the British Government commences this modification 


He expected our inte- 
rest was to have been somewhat consulted, and that, in fill- 


But Aber- 


In 1830, per 1,000, red oak, 15s.; white| 


of the direct intercourse between the United States and 
the British West Indies, contemplated in the recent ar- 
rangement, he might confidently submit the subject, with- 
out further observation, to the justice and good faith of 
his Majesty’s Government.” Mr. McLane, by this letter, 
makes his own bargain bad enough, according to the 
schedule proposed by Mr. Herries; and if he will make a 
comparison between that and the act of 22d of April, 

831, he will find that, if possible, this makes it worse. 
But, though he has confidently submitted to ‘* the justice 
and good faith of his Majesty’s Government”’ for relief, as 
he had before submitted to its liberality, still, Lord Pal- 
merston was so disgusted that the American minister could 
so soon complain of an arrangement which he so lately 
and suppliantly solicited, that he did not even deign to 
answer his letter. Never was a man treated so cavalierly 
as was Mr. McLane in the whole of this affair. He seems 
to have been noticed with the kind of British hauteur 
which is induced by another’s humility. There is one 
thing I like in an Englishman: he is for England against 
the world, and honors the man of any other country, even 
if he isan enemy, who entertains the same patriotic pride. 

We, will now look at the effect of this arrangement a 
little more in detail. The same facilities would have been 
given to our trade by inland navigation, had not this ar- 
rangement been made. ‘The very effect of interdiction, 
by sea, would be to increase the intercourse by land. Our 
inland trade could not, therefore, be benefited by open- 
ing the Atlantic ports. The gain which hasbeen boasted 
of to the agricultural, at the expense of the navigating 
interest, isall a delusion. The truth is, that the agricultural 
interest onthe Atlantic has lost, by destroying a competition 
jin the carrying, while the interior has gained nothing. 

[Mr. H. here read a comparative view of the prices of 
ashes and other produce, in the New York and Montreal 
markets, from 1823 to August 12, 1851.] 

I have here given a comparative view of the prices cur- 
rent of our domestic exports at Montreal and New York, 
from 1825 to 1831, inclusive, by which it appears that 
the proportionate differences of price have averaged about 
the same. We see that, heretofore, the trade was no 
more circuitous than it now is, while the carrying was 
chiefly ours; whereas, under this arrangement, the British 
will eventually obtain the whole. We have seen the fall- 
ing off of our tonnage inthe trade with the British, Swedish, 
and Danish colonies only, and the consequent increase of 
the foreign. The comparison between the West India 
ports, only, in these three, is still more appalling: in 1830, 
it was 74,890 tons; 1831, 35,667; and, inasmuch as much 
of the indirect trade was through the Spanish, French, 
jand Dutch islands, and Hayti, this depreciation must be 
much greater. Could this depreciation of our navigation, 
by bringing a foreign competition, aid the producer or 
consumer, there would be some consolation that what was 
| the loss of the one was the gain of the other. But such 
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is the advantage given here to the foreigner, that all Ameri-| So that, while the British gain, in the colonial inter- 
can competition is destroyed, and the price of freights is|course with their colonies, in this year, is 88,816 tons, 
not diminished. Onthe other hand, how did the case stand, | our loss is 16,794, besides almost a total loss of the ton- 
under the restrictions or interdictions? The burden of|nage employed through the neutral ports. In 1830, the 
the circuitous voyage fell on the British almost exclusive- | departures for Swedish, Danish, and British colonial ports, 


ly. It is like the case of a tax; if the producer needs to 
sell, more than the buyer to buy, the former pays; if the 
reverse, the latter. Now, the produce of the British West 
Indies, which we consume, is a small proportion of our 
consumption of like articles from other sources. In 1827, 
the whole amount of our trade with all the West Indies, 
including Spanish, French, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, and 
British, was - - - : - - $12,137,897 
Of which was British, - - - - 895,207 
$11,242,690 
Add, probably, the indirect trade through ‘the neu- 
tral ports,” and it might give Great Britain three millions 
of dollars; or, say a little less than one-fourth. Now, itis 
manifest that any tax or expense of carrying, upon the 
one-fourth, could not affect the price of the three-fourths, 
and the burden would consequently fall on the producer: 
How is it with the consumption of our products by the 
colonies’ The case is directly the reverse. They need 
to buy, more than we do to sell. We can find other mar- 
kets, better than they can do without ours. It has been 
admitted, again and again, that the continental colonies can- 
not supply the West Indies, and that they would be ruined 
without the means, in some way, of obtaining our products. 
But the apparent loss of our navigation is by far less 
than the real. 
tons indicates by no means a comparative valuc of freight. 
The same vessel, in a short voyage, may enter and clear 
ten times a year; and it would appear that ten times the 
number had done so, than had in fact. A single vessel, 
of the same tonnage, might enter and clear but once in 
the same time; but such might be the character and length 
of her voyage, that her freight and profits would be worth 
more than all the ten. Now, here we carry chiefly the 
short voyage, while the British, taking advantage of the 
circuitous voyage, take our products Thine the neighbor- 
ing provinces to the West Indies, (whether foreign or do- 


mestic,) or to their possessions in Europe, from both of 


which we are excluded. We are at last, sir, permitted 
to look into the facts on this subject, and to seey in some 
measure, how far our theory is sustained by substantial 
truth. The resolutions which I had the honor to offer, 
on this subject, calling for information, were adopted by 
the Senate on the 22d December, and it has been more 
than three months before we could have it. We have got 
it at last, such as it is. The resolutions had been offeted 
on account of a most inexplieable paragraph in the Presi- 
dent’s message. In speaking of the colonial arrangement 
he observed that ‘*the trade thereby authorized has em- 
ployed, to the 30th September last, upwards of 30,000 
tons of American, and 15,000 tons of foreign shipping, in 
the outward voyages; and in the inward, nearly an equal 
amount of American, and 20,000 only of foreign ton- 
nage;”’ and adds, that the trade acquired by it on the lakes, 
&c., may more than balance for the loss by discrimination 
made in favor of the North American colonies and the West 
Indices. I really wish that the Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
had expounded this mysterious declaration. There is no 
fact in the report, nor any where else, that I have seen, 
coming near to this statement. The report makes the 
departures, American, 102,772 tons; foreign, 103,883. 
In 1830, there were 14,267 tons engaged in foreign ton- 
nage, outward. In 1831, 103,883—making again of fo- 
reign tonnage of 88,816. In 1830, the American tonnage, 
departing, was - ‘ 119,566 
And, in 1831, . - - 102,772 


A falling off of - 16,794 


The comparative number of vessels or of 


were 192,061 American, and 15,081 only foreign. In 
1831, the departures are 151,147 American, and 107,078 
foreign. In 1830, your domestic tonnage stood as 192,061 
to 15,080. In 1831, your domestic to the foreign was 
as 151,147 American, to 107,078 foreign. In the first 
year, the excess of the American over the foreign, 176,981, 


\18 reduced to 44,069, making a nett loss of tonnage, in one 


year, of 132,912. 
Now, look at this in another view. By the report, it 
appears that, of the whole number of vessels entering and 
departing, up to 3lst September, 1830, there are, enter- 
ing, American, 1,166; foreign, 1,292; departing, Ameri- 
can, 906; foreign, 1,129. The entries, British West Indies, 
American, 500; foreign, 157; departing, 311 American, 
and 133 foreign. Northern provinces, cntry, American, 
866; foreign, 1,135; departing, American, 595; foreign, 
1,129. It is suggested in the report, in an extract from 
some collector, nobody knows whom, for the Secretary 
does not choose to give us his name, that many American, 
vessels clear for the West Indies generally, but in fact go 
to the British West Indies. ‘here may be some cases of 
this sort; but about 7,000 tons cleared thus in 1830, when 
they were interdicted the British West Indies. Besides, 


just as many vessels, except one, have entered from the 


West Indies, as have departed. What, then, could have 
become of those which went to the West Indies generally’ 
The whole truth is, some vessels may clear for the West 
Indies generally, and go toa British island; and others may 
clear for a British island ‘‘ and a market,” and go to some 
other place; and the numbers would probably offset each 
other. 

But look a little further into the case, and you will per- 
ceive that this is only the beginning of sorrow. Mr. 
McLane, against the plain meaning of the law, agreed to 
give the British the start in the race, and they began the 
trade nearly two months before we possibly could. With this 
advantage, that, of exporting from the United States pro- 
ducts which we could not, and the protecting duties for the 
colonies, and the warehousing system, we had to struggle 
hard to enjoy a small participation in the trade; but what we 
had, is comparatively dwindling every day. In January. 
the vessels entered from North American provinces, Ameri- 
can 51, British 18; May, American 45, British 117; Sep- 
tember, American 97, British 225. By 30th September 
next, we shall probably have little left in the trade. We 


jhave an account from the Passamaquoddy district, which, 
| from its particularity, looks as if it was official. It has been 


relied on by the admin'stration papers as evidence of the 


? success of this glorious event—‘** The ports are open.” It 
|seems by this, that, during the year 1831, the departures 


were, American 26, foreign 885. It seems, by your re- 
port, that the whole of the foreign departures were 1,19 
only, and that 885 were from this port. I find that they 
were chiefly from the British North American colonics, 
twenty-six, I think, from Liverpool; but they cleared fora 
colonial port, intending to take the advantage of the circult- 
ous voyage. If this is any thing like a fair average of what 
we are to have in this arrangement, 26 to 885, the sooner 
we break up the concern the better. 

Still, sir, there is another view, which has not been lost 
sight of by the British, but which seemed entirely to have 
escaped Mr. McL.ane’s notice. What effectis this arrange- 
ment to have on the commercial relations subsisting be- 
tween the United States and the British European domi- 
nions? It will be recollected that the convention excepts 
the colonies from its provisions, and may now be terminat 
ed by either party giving the other twelve months’ notice. 
Suppose the convention to continue, what is there to pre- 
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vent Great Britain from so regulating the colonial trade |same as before. Thus, cotton from Charleston to Liver- 
as to get into her hands all the European trade? We have|pool pays 5s. 10d. per hundred; and, going by the way 
agreed that the trade with the colonies, in native products, |of St. John’s, or Halifax, pays 4d.; making a difference 








shall be on equal terms, and that Great Britain may, more- 
over, export from the United States, to her colonies, fo- 
reign products, on the same terms. She is left perfectly free 
to give as great facilities to the trade to the mother coun- 





of 5s. 6d. sterling, or about $1 27 for each hundred 
pounds. This, in a cargo of a ship of 400 tons, would 
make a difference of 1,200 pounds sterling, or $5,222. 
That this trade had been actually begun previous to the 















try, through the colonies, as to the Southern, through the | S0th September last, appears by the answer to the reso- 
Northern colonies. She, indeed, gave full notice of her|lutions of 22d December last. A cargo of cotton, 
intention to do this also. In referring to our act of 29th/329,665 lbs. valued at $29,967, had been shipped, in 
May, 1830, which provides that the commercial intercourse | foreign tonnage, to the British North American colonie:; 
of the United States with all other ports of the British|and the inference is irresistible that this is for reshipment 
possessions shall be left on a footing not less favorable |to Great Britain, to avoid the alien duty. But, since that 
than it now is, **Lord Aberdeen declines any understand-| time, this trade is settling into a regular channel. I hold 
ing on this point which shall, in the least, fetter Great|in my hand a letter from a gentleman of the first respecta- 
Britain in changing these relations, but that she be free to} bility, dated at Lubec, Maine, 31st December last, which 
adopt, from time to time, such commercial regulationsas she|is free for the inspection of any Senator, an extract from 
may deem to be expedient for her own interest, consistent] which I will give you: ‘* A merchant from St. John’s, 
with the obligations of existing treaties.” He says, in ef-| New Brunswick, passed through this place this week, on 
fect, Mr. McLane, if we can, we will, by discriminating in | his My to Savannah, to which place he had ordered his 
favor of the European trade through the colonies, take ship, rom Liverpool, (England, ) for the purpose of load- 
the whole of it, by our own tonnage, or give you the re-|ing her with cotton, or Southern pine timber, and then 
quired notice, and rescind the convention, (leaving this|to touch and warehouse her cargo at St. John’s, and from 
arrangement in full force,) then burden the direct trade, thence proceed to England. He stated that a vessel was 
and carry on the whole through the colonies, and thus ex-| then on her voyage, by the way of Halifax, the saving in 
clude you both ways. And, should she do it, what breach | duties on whose cargo would amount to 5s. 6d. sterling per 
of faith would there be that would justify our violation of| 100 Ibs. on cotton, or to over 1,200 pounds sterling on the 
Mr. McLane’s arrangement? He hall full notice at the whole.” These are only examples, indicating what is to 
time, and made his agreement with his eyes open. be the general and pernicious effect of this arrangement 
And here, too, our facts will concur well with our rea-|on the British and colonial commerce. Sir, the resolu- 
soning. Great Britain established her warehousing sys-| tions of 7 have been very unsatisfactorily answered. 
tem in the colonies; repealed or diminished duties on the | The manifest meaning of the first resolution was a call for 
principal articles of our products coming from the colo-|an account of the cargo and tonnage of each vessel; the 
nies; and increased them in the direct route. Thus, our| port from whence, and to what place; distinguishing be- 
pot and pearl ashes, through Canada, are duty free; when|tween the American and foreign tonnage. Instead of 
coming directly, they are taxed heavily. Flour, wheat,* | this, we have 92 pages, filled into an old blank, printed 
lumber, and cotton, are objects of peculiar favor through |to contain our whole annual commercial returns; discri- 
the colonies. ‘This last article, the important staple of|minating between articles duty free and those paying ad 
our country, and which constitutes more than half of all} valorem and specific duties; and containing whole pages, 
our freights to Great Britain, was, very soon, made a pe-| headed and margined, and every column blank! You ask, 
culiar object of this discriminating policy. At the time of | What articles were exported or imported? And you are 
Mr. McLane’s arrangement, the duty on cotton, from fo-|told that these articles, a Jong list of them, were not. 
reign countries, was an ad valorem of six per cent.; and} The fourth resolution inquires, ‘* What are the duties paid 
on cotton, coming from the colonies, 4d. per hundred. |on British and American vessels, respectively, and their 
On the 23d of February, 1831, and immediately after | cargoes, in British ports, in the West Indies and the other 
opeaing the ports, under the arrangement, the duty on| British American colonies, distinguishing between the 
cotton, from foreign countries, is raised to } of a penny | West Indies and the other colonies, and between Ameri- 
per pound, leaving that on cotton from the colonies the |can and British vessels, and the produce of the United 
States and the colonies?” Now, what isthe answer? ‘In 
* Duty on colonial and foreign wheat and flour in England. |respect to the fourth resolution, which has been referred 
fore ee to the Department of State for a report, I beg leave to 
remark, that no tonnage duty, and no discriminating duty 
suet. on merchandise, is levied on American vessels or their 
cargoes, in the ports of Upper and Lower Canada.” 
Sir, is this the way that your calls are to be treated by 
a mere Secretary’ Or, did the President, on whom the 
call was made, justify the withholding the information re- 
ed eo —_____— /quired, and giving, instead, that which was not asked, 
Wheat, | Flour, | Wheat, | Flour, |and which was wholly useless? Of what use was it to the 
per qr. | per bbl. | perqr. | per bbl. | Senate to have a long enumerated list of articles which 
~ | were neither imported nor exported; or a classification of 
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s. d.| s. d.| s. d.j 8 @ |articles paying duties or not? Or, was it supposed that 
66s. and under 67s. 5 0 3 1120 81|12 5 we wished to know that no tonnage or discriminating du- 
67s. “s 68s. 0 6] 0 4{/18 8] 11 3 |ties were paid in the Canadian ports? Had not Mr. 
68s. 6s 69s. 0 6] 0 4]16 8] 10 O |MecLane, in his arrangement, provided against this? Sir, 
69s. e 70s. 0 6] 0 4/13 8] 8 2 |I wish I could publish this nondescript report as an ap- 
70s. e 71s. 0 6] 0 4]10 8| 6 5S {pendix to my remarks. The American people would 
71s. ‘6 728. 0 6 0 4 6 8 4 1 |then see how easily an Executive may, if he will, circum- 
72s. ¢ 73s. o-oo “7's. 's 1 8 |vent the Senate. Lest the answer to the Senate’s call 
738. or above, 0 6 QO 4 1 O 0 7 





should be what it turns out to be, I took the precaution to 











———=——TE=AEairaoacr:xr'i ews | obtain some facts, from practical commercial men, of the 
Seventy pounds of wheat make one bushel, and eight |actual state of this trade. I will begin with New Hamp- 


bushels one quarter. shire; and here I owe an apology, perhaps, to the Senator 
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from New Hampshire, [Mr. Hitx.] I was, the other day, 
gently rapped over the knuckles for invading his domi- 
nions, by asking advice of one of his constituents. I have 
transgressed again. ‘Tle letter is from Timothy Upham, 
of Portsmouth. But I trust there is no danger, in this 
case, that I shall seduce him from his allegiance to that 
Senator. The Senator, not long since, in discussing ano- 
ther subject, admitted his State to be prosperous, but 
ascribed it to ‘*the opening of the ports.” I find, by 
General Upham’s letter, six American vessels had entered 
from the Northern provinces, and one British; two Ame- 
rican, from West Indies, Turk’s Island, with salt; one 
American vessel had cleared for British West Indies, 
Barbadoes, and one for the North American provinces; 
and one British vessel had cleared for Halifax. Eight 
American vessels entered, and but two cleared, is won- 
derful evidence of a profitable trade, and must account, 
conclusively, for the present prosperity of New Hampshire. 

When I left Maine, I understood that, from Portland, 
(which has had as much of the West India trade as any 
port in New England, scareely excepting Boston, ) there 
had then been but one voyage to the British West Indies. 
I have, from Providence, Rhode Island, an account of two 
or three voyages, I believe all to and from ‘Turk’s Island. 
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his basket of eggs, enjoying his quarter of a dollar, in 
imagination, just as you Have been enjoying this ‘* colo- 
nial trade.” How far this diplomacy has been connected 
with another question, or with ulterior objects, ‘* demands 
a doubt.” Attempts, it seems, are now to be made to 
throw the blame.of losing the Northeastern part of Maine 
on Messrs. Adams and Clay, two of the gentlemen who 
negotiated the treaty. Why the other gentleman, who was 
associated with them, is exempted from the charge, may 
be conjectured. But how the negotiators at Ghent could 
there have settled a definite boundary, and marked the 
line, or what they could have done, better than they did, 
no one pretends to say. No whisper of complaint against 
them for this provision in the treaty had ever been made 
until after the “decision” of the ‘‘arbitrator.”  ‘* But if 
the negotiators were not in fault, the late administration 
were.”’ I have stated what was attempted to be done by 
the last administration, and what should have been done, 
if we regarded the question more than the party. But 
now, it seems to be intimated that, in the selection of the 
arbitrator, was the great error. This, too, is an after 
thought, to screen this administration from responsibility. 
The President, in his first annual message, thus speaks ot 
the ‘‘arbitrator,” whom his predecessor had selecte« 


From New London, extract of a letter, 12th January, | ‘* With full confidence in the justice of our cause, and 
1832, from a gentleman entitled to the fullest reliance: | the probity, intelligence, and uncompromising indepen- 
‘For the British American ports there have been no|dence of the illustrious arbitrator, we can have nothing to 
clearances since 5th October, 1830, up to the present apprehend from the result.” In his second annual mes 
time. During the period above stated, there have been |sage, he states that the delay, occasioned by recent events, 
but three entries from said ports, all American vessels, | had been unavoidable; but that our minister at the court 
with cargoes of plaster, a particular statement of which|of the distinguished arbitrator had been assured that it 


shall be furnished, if required.” I sent to a friend in 
Boston for a particular state of the colonial trade with 
that port, but he was told at the custom-house that such 
a statement was just made out for the Treasury Depart- 
ment, which would, undoubtedly, be transmitted to the 
Senate. You see, however, that the report does not fur- 
nish us with the state of this trade with any single port in 
the Union. It is particular of what no one wants to know, 
and general where it should have been particular. But, 
inasmuch as the sacrifice had been made for the benefit 
of a party, it was indispensable that the party should re- 
alize it. As soon, therefore, as the news arrived, and 
before any one knew a word of the terms, it was hailed 
as a most propitious—a most glorious event! 


with a sweeping eulogy on Mr. McLane. ‘* Although 
the result is itself the best commentary” [Agreed.] ‘* on 
the services rendered to his country by our minister at the 
court of St. James, it would be doing violence to my feel- 
ings were I to dismiss the subject without expressing the 
very high sense I entertain of the talent and exertion 
which have been displayed by him on this occasion.”* All 
were delighted at this wonderful achievement, and more 
so that it came just in season for the fall elections. Mr. 
McLane, on the wings of the wind, flew to Liverpool, 
to despatch the news of the long wished for, sought for, 
petitioned for event. Lo! it cemes--no matter what— 
the President, the Secretary of State, and the minister, all 
glorified. Mr. McLane’s complaints and remonstrances, 
after he had ascertained what a bargain he had made, 
were carefully suppressed, and never saw the light until 
within a few days. No matter; call it good—excellent— 
wonderful. And so they did. Every pensioned. news- 
paper in the Union chimed into the tune—glorious news! 
glorious news! The delusion was universal; people were 
made to extol, they knew not what. All were halluci- 
nated. 
village, with a dozen of eggs. ‘*Boy, what do you ask 
for your eggs” ‘* A quarter ofa dollar, sir.” A quar- 
ter of a dollar! ‘That.is more than three times their value. 
They are worth about eight cents.” 


open, s.r; hurra for Jackson!” And off he strutted with 


The Pac-| 
sident, ina paroxysm of joy, announces it to Congress, 


A boy, as it is said, went to market, at a country | 


‘*The ports are | 


| (the decision) ‘* would be made within the time contem- 
| plated by the treaty.” 

In his last, we witness the * taking back,” and endea 
voring to cast all the blame upon his predecessor’s admi 
nistration. ‘I found,” said he, ‘‘arrangements mac 

| for its settlement, over which I had no control,” ‘the 
| King of the Netherlands having, by the late President and 
jhis Britannic Majesty, been designated, it became my duty 
|to carry, with good faith, the agreement into full effect.” 
| Now, forsooth, this honest, intelligent, uncompromising, 
independent, and distinguished arbitrator was so palmed 
upon us, that he, the President, could not help it, and was 
| obliged, very reluctantly, to take him for better or wors« 
\If ever a people have been so grossly trifled with and 
hnmbugged in every thing, as we have been, they must 
have been a very docile and credulous people. And so, 
this once illustrious, uncompromising, &c. having, in the 
plenitude of his honesty, intelligence, and independence, 
determined what was never submitted, and found that our 
** highlands” must, by some convulsion in nature, have b« 
come the bed ofariver, it isa matter “over which he has no 
control,” and must, he supposes, (unless the Senate check 
him,) ‘* carry, with good faith, the agreement into full e! 
fect.” I hope not, sir. ‘The Senate is not, if the 
ident is, afraid of responsibility. And if the Legislature 
lof Maine are ready to sell out, sure [ am, sir, that her Se- 
|nators here are not. 


{ 


| 





Pp 
res 


Ihave, then, sir, endeavored to give you an exposition 
of the prominent acts of diplomacy of this administration, 
confining myself chiefly to the colonial trade arrangement, 
|recurring incidentally to other public acts, mostly to that 
jof the Northeastern boundary. I think I have shown, but 
of that the Senate and the public will judge, that this a 
jrangement gave to Great Britain what we would never ! 
|fore consent to give: 

1. A priority m the commencement of the trade. 

An equalization of duties between us and the col 
nies, the British expressly reserving the right to discrim: 
inate, ad libitum, in favor of the circuitous trade, which 
ithey have done to an alarming extent. 
| 3. The same express reservation in regard to the Bur 

ropean trade, authorized by the convention. 


) 


9 
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4.A eating; by Great Britain, that the arrangement 
was no agreement, even by implication, that she was not 
to change the relation in regard to the European trade. 

5. That, instead of securing a preference to our navi- 
gation, in any respect, it expressly, and in terms, concedes 
to British navigation a preference, even in our own ports, 
and that, too, in direct violation of the law of Congress, 
which was Mr. McLane’s rule of action. 

6. And that all this was effected by an humble subser- 
viency, totally repugnant to the whole character of our 
diplomacy, and unworthy of a free, honorable, and high- 
minded people. 

7. That the result of all this is to secure to Great Bri- 
tain the circuitous trade, colonial and European. 

And, finally, that, by all this, we have struck a blow to 
the navigation of this country, which may one day effect 
the destruction of our liberties. 

The time was, when no prospect of profit or fear of 
loss would induce us to surrender a jot or tittle of national 
honor. Now, men, in the scramble for power, seem to 
have lost sight of those high and exalted principles by 
which we had obtained our exaltation and our glory. Has 
the demon of party, favoritism, done all this. If the time 
has come, when a party, to retain its power, will call in 
aid a foreign nation, and surrender to it the rights of its 
country, the days of our freedom ‘are numbered and 
finished.” 

[The above remarks were delivered on the 9th, 10th, 
and 11th, but are embodied here. } 








































Tusspay, Apri 10. 


Mr. GRUNDY, from the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, reported the bill from the other House to 
establish certain post roads, and to discontinue others, with 
numerous amendments. Mr. G. having expressed a hope 
that the Senate would take up the bill at this time, the 











the hour for morning business. 


APPROPRIATIONS. 

The Senate then resumed the consideration of the bill 
making appropriations for the support of Government 
during the year 1832. 

The Chair stated the question. 










The amendment allow- 






the ministers from France and England, had been with- 
drawn by the chairman of the Committee on Finance, and 
the question was now upon the next amendment. The 
Senator from Maine was entitled to the floor. 

Mr. SMITH rose to address the Chair. 

Mr. HOLMES said, I believe I shall not permit the gen- 
tleman to interpose; and proceeded with his remarks (as 
given above) until the hour of adjournment. 













: Wepnespay, Arrit 11. 

F PENSIONS. 

e Mr. FOOT moved that the Senate now proceed to the 
consideration of the bill supplementary to the act for the 










the revolution. He stated that he was yesterday appealed 
to by an old soldier, who begged to know if Congress was 
about to pass any bill for the relief of those who had per- 
formed revolutionary services. If not, he said, he hoped 
they would passa bill to hang all this class of men, and re- 
lieve them from their misery at once. 

The question being put on the motion of Mr. Foor, it 
was carried in the affirmative—yeas 18, nays 12. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Rontxson being under 
consideration, which read as follows: 
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amendments were read through, occupying the whole of 


ing four thousand five hundred dollars for the return of 





relief of the surviving officers and soldiers of the army of 
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the Northw estern Territory, and in the Indian wars, after 
the revolution’’-— 


Mr. WHITE moved further to amend the amendment 


by adding the following ,words: ‘* And any other person 
who was in service under the authority of the United 
States, a 

the Ist o 


against any tribe or nation of Indians, previous to 
January, 1795.” 
Mr. WHITE said he was unwilling that all the citizens 


of the Northwest should be included in the bill, to the ex- 
clusion of those of the Southwest. 
Senate would get off from the true 

object of pensioning 'is to provide for t 
abled, or who are in circumstances too indigent to permit 
them to provide for themselves, his amendment would not 
violate this principle. 
this ground, it was but just that all sections of the country 
should share alike. 
would not say that it was unjust, ) he asked if the claims of 
those who had been engaged in service against the Indians 
in the Southwest were notas well entitled tothe benefits of 
the bill as they who fought the Indians in the ‘ Northwest. 


He feared that the 
eo If the 


ose who are dis- 


But if the Senate are to abandon 


If the amendment was just, (and he 


After the peace with Great Britain, it was some time be- 


fore the Indians who were engaged against us on the side 
of Great Britain were at peace. 


gentleman from Illinois includes all those who were en- 


The amendment of the 


gaged in this service in the Northwest. How was it in the 
Southwest? In that quarter the war continued as long. 
He cited the fact, that while the chiefs of the Creeks and 
Cherokees were engaged in making a treaty, the tribes 
themselves were engaged in hostile operations. Before 
the treaty of 1791 was well concluded, the war recom- 
menced. In 1794, while negotiating a treaty in Philadel- 
phia, the tribes represented at that negotiation were 
carrying on war; and, when remonstrance was offered, 
the reply was, that they could not control their young 
men. ‘This state of things continued until the triumphs 
in the North, which were speedily followed by the subju- 
gation of the Southern tribes by the troops under Wheatly 
and Owen. The same principle, therefore, which justi- 
fies the pensioning of the Northwestern troops, requires 
that those of the Southwest should be put on the same 
footing. There ought to be no distinction. He did not 
see his way clear to vote for any of the provisions of the 
bill; but, if he did, he could not consent to do so without 
extending its benefits to his constituents. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN expressed his apprehension 
that the bill, thus saddled down with amendments, might 
be destroyed, and that this amendment of the gentleman 
from Tennessee was offered in no spirit of friendship for 
the bill. It was impossible, too, to resist these amend- 
ments. No one pretended to doubt the. meritorious 
services of the persons included in these amendments. 
But he had always understood that it was found necessary 
to adopt a principle of discrimination; and if no sufficient 
reason existed for this discrimination, the bill ought to be 
made still more extensive thanit is. The gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Grunpy] had inquired the other day, 
why the bill stopped with the revolutionary war. It 
stopped there, because it was the termination of that war; 
because it was the revolution; and because they who 
fought to accomplish that glorious event, could not pro- 
perly be classed with the men in 1795, who were fighting 
for acertain pay. The men of the revolution contended 
for every thing that was dear to them—home, hearth, and 
freedom. They fought for a Government; they fought 
for their social rights; and they achieved every thing by 
their own toils and their own blood. The discrimination 
is as broad as daylight can make it, oras between any 
two classes of soldiers; the one fighting for a sure and 
daily consideration, and the other for Government and 
social intercourse. For whom has the bill made provision? 


** And officers and soldiers who served under Generals | | For those who are emphatically ‘‘ revolutionary pension- 
Wayne, Clarke, Harmar, Hamtramck, and St. Clair, in jers.’ 


The militia had carried on everywhere a partisan 
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war, with quite as much loss of property and blood; and 
it had been a subject of frequent inquiry why the militia 
were not all placed on the same footing with those pro- 
vided for by the bill. Gentlemen from most of the States 
have been instructed to see justice, though late, done to 
this class of soldiers, who had been engaged in a contest 
for freedom, such as was never witnessed in the world 
before. If these men can show that they have rendered 
revolutionary services, let them do so. But if the bill is 
to be so extended as to reward all, why should not those 
who were at New Orleans, at Tippecanoe, at Bridgewater, 
and at many other places, be included? It cannot be 
done. In order to be consistent in its legislation, the 
Senate must reject all these amendments, and confine the 
provisions of the bill to revolutionary services. With 
these views, he would be compelled to vote against all 
these amendments, 

Mr. GRUNDY admitted that the rejection of the amend- 
ment would make the legislation of the Senate more con- 
sistent than their adoption. A portion of the troops em- 
braced in the amendment of his colleague, were engaged 
in revolutionary service. And what difference, he asked, 
could there be between those engaged in the revolution- 
ary war on this side the mountains, and those similarly 
engaged on the other side? They who were engaged on 
this side were contending against the British soldiers, 
while those on the other were fighting against the Indian 
allies of Great Britain. Where was there a difference in 
the principle? The people on this side the mountains had 
been restored to peace and security ten or twelve years 
before these blessings were attained by those on the other 
side. Was it just that those who were the first to be 
visited by peace should have the benefit of the bill, while 
those who were the longest detained from them should be 
excluded? This was, indeed, consistent legislation. He 
admitted the difference to be evident between the revolu- 


tionary war and the late war; but this was, on both sides of 


the mountains, the revolutionary war. It was a prolonga- 
tion beyond the mountains of the war which was fought 
on this side until the peace of 1783. He wished, there- 
fore, toknow what reason could be assigned for including 
one portion of the troops and excluding the other. Many 
of those who served under Wayne, Harmar, and Ham- 
tramck, were regular soldiers. He stated it to be his 
intention to vote for this amendment, and for the whole 
amendment, if this should be adopted. 

Mr. SMITH said he should vote against the amendment, 
and, afterwards, against the whole bill. There was a 
difference between the service in the East and that in the 
West, which operated in his mind against the amendment. 
When Congress offered half pay for life, the Eastern 
members opposed the measure, on the ground of the im- 
policy of introducing a system of pensioning. It was then 
proposed to give five years’ full pay to the officers in licu 
of half pay for life, and thus to avoid pensions. Now, the 
ground seems to be completely changed. The gentleman 
from Tennessee, behind him, [Mr. Grunpy,] seemed to 
have fallen into an error, when he sct up claims for one 
particular part of the Union. The Eastern soldiers had 
turned out and fought as bravely as the militia of the 
West. But the fact was, that there had been but ¥ery 
few militia called out in the East after 1778; and the 
Southern war was fought after that period. The militia 
in that part of the Union were then called out in great 
numbers, so that both sides of the mountains were about 
on a par. 

In Maryland, the militia were called out in 1777, and 
but few were called afterwards in the East. In New 
York, the Connecticut troops did service. After that 
time, there was comparatively peace on this side the 
mountains. But the Southern militia were afterwards 
called out, and constituted the main force of that section 
of country. He was opposed to the bill in principle. If 
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the amendments were adopted, he could see no good rea- 
son why the soldiers of the last war should not be included. 
There were few whocame out of that service, during the 
war, who did not leave it in a state of poverty, having 
been compelled to look to their own means for their sup- 
port. But it was not so with those who came out after 
the war. He was of the opinion that the Eastern men 
acted correctly in putting a stop to pensions. If these 
propositions were to be carried out, the bill would empty 
the treasury. There was a plan, when he came into 
Congress, to pension for three years, giving equal to half 
pay, which would have caused an expenditure of about 
$500,000 a year. It was raised in the House to eight 
dollars a day, and was so changed as to contemplate an 
annual expenditure of two millions. It was always the 
case that, when there was a sparse treasury, Congress 
became suddenly and rigidly economical; but when there 
was plenty of money in the treasury, every one is ready 
for a prodigal expenditure. This bill would lead to a 
heavy expenditure, riot for one year only, but for every 
ivear. He had gone into the war with nine thousand 
‘pounds of his own money, and, when he came out, be had 
nothing. 

Mr. WHITE said that his friend from New Jersey was 
right in the supposition that he (Mr. W.] had not offered 
his amendment with any view to impede the bill. His 
object was, if the bill was to pass, to make its operation 
just and equal, as regards all portions of the country. If 
the amendment he had offered were adopted, he should 
not be any more disposed to vote for the bill. He believed 
that the bill now was, in foto, false in principle; but, 
although wrong, if it was to pass, he would carry out the 
principle so as to make it apply to all—to the militia of the 
West as well as to all others. It was nota correct sup- 
position that this amendment was founded on a pstnsigle 
distinct from that of the bill. 

Those who advocate the amendment think that if the 
principle of pensioning those who are competent to sup- 
port themselves be adopted, the bill should be made still 
wider. When the treaty of 1783 was made, it restored 
harmony between Great Britain and the United States, 
but it did not put a stop to the Indian war. The princi- 
ple, therefore, wasthe same. The war with Great Britain 
was at an end, but it did not end with the savage allies of 
Great Britain until 1795. If it was considered right to 
give pensions to those who were engaged in conflict with 
civilized man, it surely was equally so to pension those 
who had the savages to contend with. If one had the 
misfortune to be taken prisoner, in the contest with civil- 
ized man, he was treated according to the courtesies of 
civilized warfare. But in the other case, no sooner had 
he left his home, than his dwelling and his property were 
left at the mercy of marauding Indians, subject to cruelty 
and devastation. He thought that even females had as 
good a right to be included in the advantages of the bill, 
as those now put there. In the case where civilized man 
contended with civilized man, it was very different, from 
that where man was compelled to meet the barbarous In- 
dian, who spared no age or sex, but gave all, without 
distinction, to the scalping knife and tomahawk. He began 

ito think that the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Hayne] was correct in saying that the bill ought to be so 
extended as toembrace all. It had been said that the re- 
volutionary soldiers were paid in depreciated money, and 
that this constituted a claim for pensions. So, if persons 
sold their beef, their pork, or other provisions, for depre- 
ciated money, for a handful of which, after the war, 4 
man could not get a breakfast, they surely were as well 
entitled to sympathy and relief. If the bill is to go out 
of the line of strict military service, it would be found 
almost impossible to fix a limit toit. He presumed there 
were Senators present who had heard the venerable 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Macon) on this floor 
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He had told the Senate that, during the war in the South, | mote communities? This would not be an equal operation. 
the camp wasthe only place of safety. If disability from} It would indeed be an act of such glaring partiality, as 
wounds, and actual want, were not to be the limit, and] would induce him to wash his hands of the whole bill. He 
the bill was to go on the principle of mere money, it| could see no good reason why the hardy sons of freedom, 
would take more than the treasury could give to carry 


who fought under Wayne, Clarke, Harmar, and Ham- 
its provisions into effect. He wished to do equal justice. |tramck, should not receive the same mark of respect and 
Mr. BUCKNER thought the amendment went too far. 


national approbation as those who fought in another part 
He was not quite prepared to say that he would not vote] of the country. He had used the phrase ‘‘ mark of re- 
for the bill in its original shape, but he could not help 


spect,” for he considered the object of the bill to be the 
saying that he thought the whole system was wrong. He|bestowal of a mark of kindness on those who had nut ex- 
was not disposed to adopt a pension system beyond those} pected to become pensioners as they grew old, and to be 
who had been injured in the service of their country. | treated as a band of paupers hanging on the nation. 
Any thing beyond that, he considered to be bad policy.{| There was no reason why this mark of respect should 
But as the provisions of the law have been extended, in] be given to the militia of the East, and not to those of the 
some degree; beyond this principle, he saw no sufficient} West: The lands which the Government holds in the 
reason why this principle or good feeling should not be}| West are the fruit of their toils. The whole domain of 
extended to the militia of that period. 


the West was the result of their bravery and toil. Butto 

It had been said by gentlemen that this was not so much} ask the West to pension men fifteen hundr<c miles distant, 
a matter of grace, favor, or boon, as a matter of right} not a dollar of which would ever return to the West, was 
and justice, because a contract had been made with the}too much. What was this principle’? Let it be exhibited 
Government, which the Government had not complied] in open day, and shown in its true colors. 
with. His answer was, thatif this be a contract, and the} On motion of Mr. JOHNSTON, fifteen hundred extra 
claims arise out of this contract, treated as a contract for] copies of the report of the select committee on the ap- 
payment of loss sustained by its failure on the part ves portionment bill were ordered to be printed. 
Government, it was an error to treat it as a pension bill. a 1 sie 
By this bill, then, the injured man is mocked, because that APPROPRIATION BILL. 
amount is given to him as a grace, which the Government} The Senate then resumed the consideration of the ge- 
owed him asa debt. If this principle was applicable to/ neral appropriation bill. 
troops of the line; it was alike applicable to militia, and} Mr. HOLMES addressed the Senate for about two 
every man who applies for the benefit of the provisions of} hours; in conclusion of his remarks, (as given above. ) 
the bill, does but present his debt for payment. Taking} Mr. SMITH then rose; not to take a part in the discus- 
it in this light, the Government would thus ascertain when] sion, but to express a hope that the Senate would now 
its debts were paid, and when it would be relieved from] go on with the appropriation bill, and permit it to pass; 
the endless pressure which had so long existed. But, on| reserving whatever discussion was thought proper on the 
the other principle, all claims can never be settled, so as} subject under consideration, until the gentleman from 
to do ample justice to all. Maine should call up his resolution. 

His mind had undergone some change in relation to the} Mr. SPRAGUE said that; after thissuggestion, he would 

pension law, since he had minutely examined the subject. | refrain, at present, from making any observations in reply 
He had never passed a soldier of the revolution, without|to some of the remarks of the Senator from Illinois, with 
being conscious of a feeling of gratitude and veneration, | the understanding that his resolution should be taken up 
which almost found a vent im tears. But, under the influ-|after this bill was disposed of, and that, after he had been 
ence of such feeling, he did not consider it proper to vote} permitted to get his resolution before the Senate, the 
away money: The judgment of the Senate should not,|same latitude of debate would be allowed. 

on this occasion, be exercised under the dictation of such} ‘The Senate then proceeded to consider the various 
feelings. amendments to the bill; which having gone through with, 

It appeared to him that the amendment of the gentle-} Mr. SMITH moved to add at the end of the bill a 

man from Tennessee went too far. But if the bill were | clause, to enable the Secretary of State; the Secretary of 
to pass in any form, he saw no reason why its provisions|the Treasury, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary 
should not apply with as much force to the class of men}of the Navy, to have the papers in their departments 
embraced in the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois, | arranged and indexed, $2,500 to each department. 
as to those in the original bill. If the ee and the} Mr. CLAY objected to this amendment as a most extra- 
privations of those who have lived before us were to be] ordinary and useless appropriation of money. He stated 
rewarded, to encourage those who were to come after us; | that it had never, within his knowledge, taken five minutes 
he did not think that this principle would be at all|to find any document, unless it was, perhaps; an old revo- 
changed by the adoption of this amendment. It was the|lutionary paper. It is a business which properly apper- 
same principle that ran through the original bill, only it} tains to the clerks in the office; and here is an appropria- 
c was carried further, and gave to others the benefit of its|tion of $10,000 asked for, to do what the present clerks 
ES provisions. were bound to do. 

These were the reasons which would induce him to vote} Mr. SMITH sent to the Secretary’s table a letter from 
against the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee, |the Secretary of State to Mr. Verplanck, of the House of 
n and in favor of that of the Senator from Illinois; and if] Representatives, stating the necessity of an appropriation 
‘ that amendment should be lost, he would vote against the} of twice the amount named in the amendment. 
whole bill. To pass the bill without that amendment,} Mr. FOOT remarked, that a sentence in the letter now 
would be an act of national injustice. It would be an act] read disclosed the true cause of the confusion Which pre- 
of injustice to the West. It is not in that region of the|vailed in the departments. It was entirely attributable to 
country that the larger portion of those included in the|the removals after the President came into office. Per- 
original bill reside. There are but few in the West of|sons of capacity and experience were turned out, and 
those who participated in the toils of the revolution. | others put in their places, who knew not where to look 
Where, then, would be the great expenditure of money|to find necessary papers. ‘The removals in the State De- 
authorized by this bill? Was it to be expected that they] partment had been numerous; and he instanced, as a con- 
who made constant sacrifices to keep the treasury full sequence, that a gentleman had been detained here three 
would consent to make personal sacrifices for the purpose | weeks before the clerks eould find where Itis account was 
of paying pensions to those who live in distinct and re-] stated. 
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Mr. CLAY made some further observations on the sub- 
ject. It was an extraordinary proceeding at this late pe- 
riod of the session, at the moment when we are told of 
the necessity of passing the appropriation bill through with 
expedition, because the clerks are suffering, and the Se- 
cretary of the Senate has been obliged to raise money on 
his own credit, to come here for this appropriation, on the 
ground that the Secretaries cannot go on with the public 
business without this additional aid. The law had deter- 
mined the number of clerks in the departments, yet this 
number had been increasing for some years; and now, un- 
willing to ask for new clerks, the departments ask for a 
gross sum of money. He requested that the yeas and 
nays might be taken on this question. 

The yeas and nays were then ordered. 

Mr. MARCY then suggested to the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance to withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. FORSYTH asked to hear Mr. Verplanck’s letter 
read. 

Mr. SMITH said he could not find it among the docu- 
ments sent to him, andthen withdrew his amendment. 

The Senate then took up an amendment making an ap- 
propriation for extra clerks in the office of the Surveyor 
General of Public Lands; but before this was disposed of, 

The Senate adjourned. 


Taunspay, Arnit 12. 
APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Senate then resumed, in Committee of the Whole, 
the consideration of the bill making appropriations for 
the service of the United States for the year 1832. 

The amendment pending yesterday, when the Senate 
adjourned, appropriating $3,100 for extra clerks in the 
ofiice of the Surveyor General, was agreed to. e 

Mr. KING then moved to amend the bill by inserting 


an appropriation of $2,000 for extra clerks in the office 
of the Surveyor General of Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan; 
which was agreed to. 

Mr. KING moved further to amend the bill by inserting 
an appropriation of $1,000 for extra clerks in the office 
of the Surveyor General in Florida, to be applied under 
the instructions of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

After a brief discussion, the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING then moved further to amend the bill by in- 
serting an appropriation of $3,500 for extra clerk hire in 
the office of the Surveyor General for Hlinois, Missouri, 
and Arkansas, under the instructions of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. BUCKNER opposed the amendment, and it was 
advocated by Mr. KING, and was carried in the affirma- 
tive—yeas 19, nays 16. 

Mr. SMITH then moved, after reading a letter from the 
Secretary of War, an amendment, to the following effect: 

‘* For special services performed by J. L. Doty, Esq. 
for services and expenses in holding a court for the trial 
of Winnebago Indians at Prairie du Chien, $582 50.” 

The amendment was resisted, on the ground that the 
services were within the proper line of Judge Doty’s ju- 
dicial duty, and that he was no more entitled to extra pay 
than he would be for his tavern expenses and travelling 
to any court in his immediate district. On the other hand, 
the supporters of the amendment insisted that the Judge 
was not bound to go to Prairie du Chien, and that, being 
subjected to extraordinary expenses in the performance of 
this duty, which was enjoined on him by the War Depart- 
ment, he was entitled to extra pay. 

The amendment was negatived. 

Mr. KING then moved to amend the bill by increasing 
the appropriation for the General Land Office, from 
9,000 to $13,000. 

The amendment, after some brief discussiun, wasagreed 
to-—yeas 20, nays 19, 
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MISSION TO GUATEMALA. 

Mr. CLAY then rose to ask the attention of the Senate 
to an appropriation proposed for the diplomatic service, 
which he deemed to be wholly unnecessary. It wag for 
the outfit and salary of achargé d’affaires at Guatemala. 
On a former occasion, he had stated to the Senate his be- 
lief that the public service did not require us to be repre- 
sented at that Government. A chargé had been nomi- 
nated during the present session; no discussion had taken 
place on the nomination; and he [Mr. C.] being absent 
from his seat at the time, had no opportunity of making 
such explanations as he believed, i made, would have 
prevented the confirmation of the appointment. 
agent, however, had not left the United States, and it was 
not now too late to correct the evil. With respect to the 
chargé himself, he believed no objection could be made; 
the gentleman would do quite as well as many others who 
had been appointed—stood in some sort of family rela- 
tionship to him, and had been particularly distinguished by 
his zeal in the cause of the present administration. The 
gentleman, moreover, resided in the same town with him- 
self, and had been a candidate to represent his district in 
the present Congress, in which contest he had been beat- 
en some ten or fifteen hundred votes. That, however, 
formed no sort of objection to him: the only question 
was, the office that had been conferred on him was not 
needed for the public service. On this subject he felt 
somewhat solicitous, because the office was one of those 
which the last administration proposed to retrench; and 
if the present administration did not mean to redeem the 
pledges of retrenchment and reform that brought them 
into office, it was to be hoped they would leave undis- 
turbed those that had been contemplated by the last. In 
a letter from the Department of State toa committee of 
the Senate, it had been stated that the public service 
would permit of a temporary reduction of two of our 
diplomatic agents abroad; and the department was in 
duced to believe that one, if not two, of the foreign mis- 
sions might immediately be abolished without injury to 
the public service. Accordingly, Mr. Williams, the mi- 
nister to Guatemala, had been recalled. He recollected 
that, at the time, that country was ina very distracted state, 
and was considered to have no settled Government. ‘This 
was in 1828. From that time to this, the Government of 
Guatemala had been in the same distracted condition, two 
Presidents instead of one; the President elected having 
been forced to leave the seat of Government, and go to 
St. Salvador to raise troops to oppose hisrival. ‘This was 
the latest information he had received from that country, 
and received, too,-from the most authentic and unques- 
tionable source. If a civil war was not now raging in that 
country, it was in so disturbed and distracted a state as to 
render a mission there wholly useless. Yet, even if this 
was not its condition, our commercial arrangements with 
it were not such as to justify the expense of the mission. 
He ventured to assert that the whole profits of the com- 
merce with that country, added together, would not be 
enough to pay the salary and outfit of the minister. ‘The 
diplomatic expenses of the United States were increasing 
ata very rapid rate. The last administration had but four- 
teen diplomatic agents—seven for each continent. ‘The 
present administration had increased the number to 
eighteen or nineteen. With regard to this particular mis- 
sion, he considered the commerce with Guatemala too in- 
considerable to render it necessary. There would have 
been much better reason in instituting a mission to Vene- 
zuela, which was not so disturbed, and with which country 
we carried on a considerable trade; or to Bolivia, which 
had several ports, while Guatemala had one or two. Mr. 
C. then moved to strike out from the bill the appropria- 
tion for the outfit and salary of a chargé d’aflaires to 
Central America; and on this question he called for the 
yeas and nays. 
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“The yeas and nays were accordi ingly ordered. | by the Senator from Maryland, he could not believe they 
Mr. SMITH said that if the gentleman from Kentucky) amounted to much. The vessel the gentleman spoke of 
had made any opposition to the nomination of the chargé/ as having gone from St. Blas, went from North to South 
(affaires to Central America when it was under con-| America; for, if his geographical recollections were cor- 
sideration, he doubted very much how he should have} rect, St. Blas was not in South but in North America: 
voted on the question. As it was, however, the nomina-| and if this vessel was successful in that indirect voyage, it 
tion having prevailed, he did not very well see how the] was one of those successes that might have happened for 
Senate could avoid making the appropriation to carry its| the time, but could not always be calculated on. But, as 
own act into effect. Under the circumstances of the case,| he had said in the commencement, he felt himself bound 
he felt himself bound to vote for the appropriation. The) to vote for the salary, as the Senate had, by its own act, 
gentleman from Kentucky had stated, very correctly, that! created the office. He wished the Senator from Ken- 
Mr. Rochester’s time expired in 1828, and that Guatemala| tucky had made his opposition to the appointment when 
was then ina very distracted condition; but he believed) the nomination was before the Senate. Had he done so, 
the gentleman was mistuken in his statements as to the| Mr. T. did not believe the nomination would have been 
value of the trade. One of his constituents had sent a i 
cargo to that country, on which he made a profit of ten} Mr. HOLMES expressed himself as much gratified that 
or twenty thousand dollars, he did not recollect which. | his old fashioned sentiments had been so well sustained by 
There was a profitable circuitous trade carried on by our|the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
merchants in that region. Vessels that did not find a good| (Mr. Tazewext.] He should begin to think himself a 
market at Chili or Peru, went on to St. Blas, in Central] very correct and consistent politician. For example, 
America. With respect to the condition of the country, when the Panama mission was under consideration, he 
Mr. S. believed it was more settled than heretofore. Soj| thought it inexpedient, and voted in favor of the resolu- 
far as he could collect from the newspapers, that Govern-| tions presented by the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
ment had become somewhat organized. Some little dis-| in opposition to the measure. When the only affirmative 
turbance in that country was to ‘be expected. They were} proposition was on the table, the creation of the ministers, 
always quarrelling in South America; but that made nojhe voted, with the chairman of that committee, against 
difference to our commerce. If we waited until all the| the measure; but when the bill came from the House of 
South American republics were i a state of peace, it] Representatives, after the officers had been created, mak- 
would be long before we should send a minister there. ing an appropriation for their salaries, he [Mr. H.] gave 
Mr. TAZEWELL found himself very much in the} the only consistent vote—he voted to pay them. Then, 
situation of the Senator feom Maryland. He felt con-| like the Senator from V irginia on the present occasion, 
strained to vote for the appropriation to pay the salary, as| he did not feel himself at liberty to refuse the salaries 
the Senate, by its own act, had cre ated the office which] after the Senate had created the offices; and, now, he 
it was attempted, by a side-blow, to lop off. ‘The Senate} must inform the Senator from Kentucky that he should 
was not at li berty to refuse the appt ‘opriation for an office| vote on the same principle. He regr etted, exceedingly, 
its own vote had assisted in establish: ing within the pre-| that he did not know, while the nomination was under con- 
sent session. How far would the ge theses from Ken-} sideration, that the country to which the minister was to 
tucky carry out his principle? Would he apply it, if, in| be sent was in a distracted and unsettled state; that our 
his opinion, necessary, to the salaries of offices created| commerce with it was inconsiderable; and that it was in- 
by law? And yet this would be the effect, if the motion| habited by nothing but negroes and Indians. As the 
of that ge “nthe man prevailed. In the present case, the | minister was going toa country so unfavorably described, 
President had nominated, the Senate had confirmed, jand to reside among ne; gross and Indians, he certainly 
the sreby creating the office, and the House of Representa-| | ought to be paid, and well paid, too; and he should, there- 
tives, acting on this creation of office, had sent to the} fore, vote for the anbrenaiatia on. 
Senate an appropriation to pay the salary which it was} Mr. TAZEWELL observed that nothing in his course 
then proposed to strike out. Mr. T. could not consent} could authorize a comparison between him and the Se- 
to sanction a principle of this sort. When the nomination! nator from Maine, either as — consistency or any 
was before the Senate, he entertained the same view with | thing else. ‘The remarks of that gentleman, how ever, 
regard to it as expressed by the Senator from Kentucky;| ¢ ilied for a reply on another point. ‘There was a great 
he could not see any reason for sending a minister to this| difference between the Panama m ission and the present 
Government, if a Government it was at all. But, inas-| One. If the gentleman from Maine would turn to the re- 
much as there had be en a minister there for many years} port of the Committee on Foreign Relations, made on the 
previous, ond not a single suggestion was made before the| Occasion referred to, he would find that the main difficulty 
committee as to the inutility of the mission, he did not} urged in the report was the unconstitutionality of the 
deem it ne cessary to call upon the Executive for addi-| mission. 








The committee believed that Congress possessed 
tional information. Mr. T. did not concur with the Sena-| no authority to send ministers toa C ee of nations. 
tor from Maryland, in the opinion that the trade with Differing, therefi re, with a majority of the Senate, he 
Central America was valuable. Much, Mr. 'T. said, would| had voted against the measure, in all its stages; 
depend upon the limits of the country. His information | 4gainst the creation of the offices. The House of Re- 
was, perhaps, not so extensive as that of the Senator frém| prescntatives, concurring with the majority, made the 
Maryland; but, as far as he was informed, if the country|@ppropriation to pay the salaries of the ministers that 
was comprehended within the limits of the captain-gene- 


had been appointed; and he, for one, believing that 
ralship of Guatemala, it contained only two ports--Omoa, | the Executive and Senate had no constitutional right 


and one other port, nearer to Guatemala. Our principal] to institute the mission, voted against it. 

trade, Mr. T. said, was with Omoa, a place settled almast| difference between the Panama mission and the present 

ej — ly by negroes ar id Indians, and notori iously SO sic kly | one; for no one, for a mome nt, would suppose that = 
tit had not been the permane ms residence of white| President and Senate had not a Tight to send a minister t 


first 





That was one 


men since the Spar vis ards possessed it. From that port,| Central America. The gentleman from Maine had strange- 
said Mr. 'T., we get indi igo and pag neal; and that, he| ly mistaken him , in supposing him to say that Gu: temala 
) 
lieved, was the amount of the trade. Our exports to] Was inhabited only by negroes sand Indians. If he said so, 


} + » 
that coun try must be somethi ng, of course, or we could} he begged leave to ‘take it back. He sf poke only of the 
not import from there; but their amount he could not! sickly part of Omoa as being inhabit by negroes and In- 
state. With respect to 7” coasting voyages alluded to| dians. Guatemala, like all other parts of South America, 
\ OL. \ ill. 
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was peopled with the three races of whites, blacks, and 
Indians. 

Mr. BENTON rose to make some observations on the 
main point of objection—the alleged insignificancy of the 
trade between the United States and Guatemala. It was 
alleged that this commerce was too inconsiderable to merit 
the mission of a chargé d’affaires; that the profits, in fact, 
of the whole commerce would not defray the expenses 
of the mission. This, Mr. B. was very certain, was a 
great mistake. He held in his hand the document of the 
commerce and navigation of the United States for the year 
1850—the last that was printed; and, from that document, 
the commerce in question appeared to be infinitely su- 
perior to what it had been represented to be. According 
to the allegationsof gentlemen, we obtained nothing from 
that country but a few dyestuffs, and the exports were 
treated as nothing. Mr. B. said the document in his 
hand presented a very different picture. Mr. B. then 
read from the document, to show that the whole imports 
from Guatemala were $302,820; andof this amount, about 
$140,000 consisted of gold and silver coin and bullion. 
The domestic exports were $138,000, which he said were 
four times as great as the domestic exports to Russia, and 
eight times as great as they were to Prussia. The foreign 
exports sent from the United States were $110,000; so 
that, if there was any thing in the balance of trade, here 
was a balance of about $50,000 in favor of the United 
States. Mr. B. thouglit this commerce was well worth 
attending to now; and as Guatemala was a young and a 
growing country, it must soon be much more considera- 
ble, if cherished and preserved. Mr. B. would, there- 
fore, cordially vote in favor of the appropriation for defray- 
ing the expenses of the mission. 

Mr. HOLMES made a brief explanation, disavowing 
any design to misrepresent what had fallen from the Se- 
nator from Virginia. 

Mr. CLAY stated that he did not see much in the ob- 
jection which had been made to his motion. The chargé 
was yet in this country, he bad not gone on his mission; 
and if, in his journey to the Atlantic cities, and the pre- 
parations for departure, he had incurred any expenses, 
he should feel no unwillingness to reimburse him. 
salary appropriated is yet unearned. He would presently 
refer to two missions which have for some time been of 
no use; and he would inquire how these agents were to 
be recalled. He alluded to the agents for claims in Paris 
and in London. 


The 


There are but two modes of recalling 

these agents. The President may send for them; but if 
he should not, they can only be recalled by the refusal 
of Congress to make the appropriations fur them. In 

the present case, us the agent had not gone, no injury 

could be done to him by the refusal of the appropriation. | 

He stated that when this nomination was acted on, it 

happened to be on one of the two or three days in which 
he had been prevented, this session, from attending to his 
duties, through indisposiion. Here an office may be ter- 
minated by withholding the appropriation which had not 

been earned; or the President may prevent the chargé 
from leaving the country. It would have been better 
had these objections been made when the nomination 
was under consideration; but he dit not think that it was 
now too late. He believed that there was at present no 
Government at Guatemala. Was it represented by any 

agent here’ Was tiuere any chargé from Guatemala in 
this country? The last minister from that country, a 
most excellent and enlightened man, was Mr. Canas, with 
whom the treaty had been made. Since that time, a bit- 
ter war had beenraging. Where, then, should be the dif- 
ficulty of acting, now that the minister is here, to reverse 
the nomination, taking care to reimburse him for his ex- 
penditures? If there was even a moral obligation to send 
him, now, if case it s! hould be found proper to do so, can| 
the mission ever be terminated? According to the doc- 
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trine of the other side, a minister once sent can never be 
recalled. He believed that the commerce with Guate- 
mala was very trifling. The precious metals which had 
been referred to, came from Peru, through Guatemala; 
but it was well known that the Guatemala mines had not 
been worked for sometime. He reminded the Senator 
from Virginia that there had been a bitter contest be- 


[Aprit 1 


tween Mexico and Guatemala concerning the possession of 


a province whichstretches into North America. 

Mr. BIBB made a few observations in opposition to the 
motion, expressing his hope that what had been done in 
thi. case by the President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, woukl not be reversed in this manner. 
He considered the matter as now placed beyond the con- 
trol of the Senate. The right of appcinting to foreign 
missions, and of receiving foreign ministers, he viewed.as an 
exclusive right appertaining to the President. In the pre- 
sent instance, the Senate had confirmed the nomination, 
and the other House having appropriated the means, it 
must be palpable that the Senate could not do otherwise 
than conform to circumstances. It had been asked how 
a mission could ever be got rid of. By Executive dis 
cretion. And if the President act wrong for once, he is 
accountable for that wrong. He was disposed to give t: 
every Executive a fair support, unless it could be shown 
that there existed palpable and gross abuse. It was ask- 
ed if any functionary from Guatemala was in this country. 
He believed not, but we must begin. The commerce 
was trifling, it was said, but it may be increased; and it 
the country was unsettled, there was stronger reason for 
sending aminister to protect American interests and pro- 
perty. 

Mr. CHAMBERS gave the reasons which would com- 
pel him to vote against the motion. He regretted that it 
had been made at this time. If the statements of the Se- 
nator had been made at another time, they would doubt- 
less have influenced his vote, and probably the nomination 
would have met with a different fate. But he could not, 
after passing on the nomination, agree to reject the ap- 
propriation for the salary. He hoped the Senator from 
Kentucky would consent to withdraw his motion, and 
thus relieve him from the unpleasant predicament of being 
compelled to vote against it. He believed the mission to 
be unnecessary and improper, yet he should now be com 
pelled to give his vote in accordance with those who en 
tertained the belief that it was both necessary and proper 

Mr. FORSYTH spoke briefly in opposition to the mo 
tion. He wasof the opinion that to refuse the appropria- 
tion so immediately after confirming the nomination, would 
expose the Senate tosome censure. It was said that this 
mission Was unnecessary. The nomination was made to 
replace the minister appointed last session. There | 
been plenty of time to inquire into the necessity. Wh) 
had there been no call for information, after what the 
President had stated on the subject in his annual messag« 
[Here Mr. F. read an extract from the message on thi 
subject of our relations with Guatemala.] He thouglit 
the mission was necessary, and that the appropriation 
ought not to be refused, without a sufficient reason being 
giten. ‘The Senator from Kentucky had remarked on 
the increase of diplomatic agents. He did not under 
stand that the remark had been made by way of censur‘ 
But, if it was, it might be easy to show that savings had 
been effected by the present administration, by changing 
the grades of ministers. Two missions had been cut 
down. 

Mr. CLAY. What two? 

Mr. FORSYTH. Chili and Mexico. 

Mr. CLAY. Chili was cut down under 
ministration. 

Mr. FORSYTH. There then was but one—Mexico 
But the President had stated his intention to cut down that 
to Colombia. ‘The increased expenditure had been attt! 
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buted to removals. In many of these the administration 
could not be made responsible. Some had died, and} 
some had been rejected, and for these responsibility was | 
not to attach to the administration. During the late ad-| 
ministration extra sums had been expended on the missions 
to England-—forty-eight thousand dollars were expended | 
beyond the ordinary expenditure. Mr. Rush had been) 
recalled to fill the Treasury Department. There was his| 
return, and the outfit of Mr. King, who was sent. Mr. | 
King was permitted to come home, and Mr. Gallatin was| 
sent. Then Mr. Gallatin was permitted to return home, | 
and Mr. Barbour was sent. Mr. Barbour was recalled. | 
These were contingencies for which no one censured the | 
administration. But there were charges for outfit to Mr. 

King and others, which were subjects of complaint. He | 
believed there was a disposition in the present administra- 
tion to reduce the expenses of these missions; and should 





name as himself, and might be some connexion. He was 
bound to be grateful, therefore, for such a mark of the 
bounty of this administration. He had, indeed, to return 
his thanks to the administration for many favors. He had, 
through them, possessed himself of a fine Arabian horse, 
by which he expected to make something. And the gen- 
tleman appointed to the present mission had married a 
relation of his wife. And if they went on in this way, and 
the administration should last long enough, he was not 
without hope that all his friends would come into power. 
He was willing to pay this chargé who had not yet left 


ithe country, and this would be no greater hardship than 


recalling a minister recently sent out, and who had been 
taken from all his private pursuits. Here no services had 
been performed. He concurred in the opinion thatevery 
respect ought to be paid to the co-ordinate branches of 
the Government; and agreed that if it were shown that 


it prove otherwise, he would go with the Senator from |the President and Senate had made this nomination with 
Kentucky inan attempt to force reduction upon them. _|a perfect knowledge of all the facts, it would not be pro- 
Mr. FOOT said he did not think it would be considered | per, except in an extreme case, to reject the nomination. 
such gross inconsistency on the part of the Senate, to} Asto thesituation of Guatemala, he had recently conversed 
withhold the appropriation for the salary after appointing | with one of the most distinguished South Americans who 
the minister; for it had been acknowledged that, with the |had visited this country, and who had told him that the 
facts now before the Senate, the nomination would not | country was in a most unsettled state, the President hav- 
have been confirmed. He felt himself much more embar-|ing gone to St. Salvador to encounter his opponent. It 
rassed in relation to what passes in the open and in the |had been said we must have a minister there to protect 
secret sessions of the Senate,than he did by any arguments| American property. This is a duty belonging to con- 
urged here to show that the Senate was committed to/suls, and we had consulsthere; but to whom were we said 
make the appropriation. He could not, with propriety, |to send a minister, if there wasno Government? He had 
refer to what had passed in secret session; but he was satis- | also, from the same source, obtained some observations re- 
fied that every Senator then present could bear testimo- 'lative to the canal, or rather railroad, (for he understood 
ny to his consistency in opposing the appropriation. Since, |a railroad was in contemplation,) from Panama to the op- 
however, the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- posite side: he had understood, and his information differ- 
lations had stated that, for reasons given by him, he did not|ed from that obtained by the President, that there wasa 
think it expedient to call upon the Executive for informa-|company now actually engaged in making a survey of a 
tion when the nomination was before the Senate, he |route, which is to be forty-five miles long, and the great- 
thought himself safe in saying that the facts presented by | est elevation about three hundred feet. So that there was 
the Senator from Kentucky were not before them on that | nothing to be gained in this point by sending a minister. 
occasion. There was no inconsistency in recalling a mis-| Mr. KNIGHT, with a view to give him time to make 
sion after finding it to be unnecessary; still less impropri- | some further examination, moved that the Senate now ad- 
ety could there be in recalling an appointment before the | journ—yeas 18, nays 21. 
officer had entered on its duties. Under present cireum-| The question was then taken on Mr. Crar’s motion to 
stances, he [Mr. F.] found no difficulty in recording his | strike out the appropriation, and decided in the negative, 
yote in opposition to the appropriation. ‘The Senate was las follows: 
constituted to advise, as well as consent, to the nominations} YEAS.—Messrs. Clay, Clayton, Ewing, Foot, Johnston, 
of the Executive. Now, would the Senate, with the pre-|Naudain, Robbins, Seymour.--8. 
sent information before them, advise and consent to this} NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Bibb, Brown, Buckner, 
appointment or not? That was the only question, and it|Chambers, Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Forsyth, Freling- 
was now for the Senate to decide it. | huysen, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, Knight, 
Mr. CLAY said that he had not spoken of increased ex-|Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Prentiss, Robinson, Smith, 
penses, but the increase of the number of missions; they | Tazewell, Tipton, Tomlinson, Troup, Tyler, White, Wil- 
had increased from seven to either eighteen or nineteen. | kins.—30. 
As to the expenditures on English missions, referred toby| The Senate adjourned. 
the Senator from Georgia, it must be remembered that 
Mr. Rush had been in England eight years, and returned | Fripay, Apnuit 15. 
to the Treasury Department. He was succeeded by a} APPROPRIATION BILL. 
gentleman whose entire competence, whose great experi-| 
ence in English diplomacy, and whose connexion with the }, 
two States most interested in the pending negotiations, |" RDS ta Ho ‘ 
emphatically pointed him out for the station. That gen- OUTFIT TO FRANCE, 
tleman, on his voyage, was seized with the sickness which| Mr. MILLER moved tostrike out the word ** France,” 
afterwards brought him to the grave. Mr. Gallatin was/in the clause appropriating certain outfits, and also to 
sent on a special mission, and returned when he had ac-|/change the amount of appropriation from thirty-six to 
complished it. And he hoped that the expense which had | twenty-seven thousand dollars, so as to strike out the ap- 
fallen on the country by the recall of Mr. Barbour, was|propriation for an outfit for a minister to France. The 
not to be charged on the late administration. They might | office was not vacant, and he was of opinion that the Se- 








The Senate resumed the consideration of the general 
appropriation bill. 


as well be charged with the expenses of the return of Gen- 
eral Harrison, Mr. Middleton, Mr. Everett, Mr. Every- 
body. As to the case of the outfit to Mr. King, as chargé, 
while on that point, he would like to be informed if, while 
we were paying a minister residing in London, near the | 
court of St. Petersburg, we were not also paying his se- 
cretary asa chargé. ‘That gentleman was of the same | 





[nate ought not beforehand to make this appropriation, 


and thus to furnish the President with a pretext to recall 
the present minister, and make a new appointment during 
the recess. Such a measure may not be necessary. 

Mr. FORSYTH said that if the money was not wanted, 
it would not be taken out of the treasury. 

Mr. HOLMES wisied that some metbod could be invent- 
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ed to prevent the President from sending ministers abroad }ing contingencies like this, to pay this outfit, whenever 
during the recess. He knew not what way could be de-}the contingency should occur. He then referred to thre 
vised. He thought it would be the best mode if these |appropriations in the bill for contingencies. The fund fo: 
appropriations could be postponed till the end of the ses-| contingencies for foreign intercourse had increased very 
sion. Then, ifa nomination was not made, or not confirm-|much, and it was seldom that any of it was expended. 
ed, there would be no necessity for any appropriation; }Should the present minister return, and another be sent, 
and by withholding the money, the appointment of a min-| both would be contingencies, and here is the proper fund 
ister during the recess would be prevented, It would|to meet the expenditure. During the last administration, 
not surprise him if no nominations were to be made of|by a proper economy, nearly the whole of this contingent 
ministers to France and England before the adjournment | fund had been saved; and in the last year of that adminis- 
of Congress, and if ministers were to be sent thither du-}tration, such had been the accumulation of the fund in pre 
ring the recess. ceding years, that not a cent of appropriation was asked 
Mr. SMITH read a letter from the Secretary of State, \for under this head. It could not, therefore, be necessa- 
suggesting the necessity for this provision, and then said |ry to make a specific appropriation for this object. 
that the Senate would dispose of the matter as it might} In regard to the chargé or secretary of the Russian mis- 
see fit. sion, a single word. He did not know how he had been 
Mr. MILLER stated that his object was, if Mr. Rives|received at the court of St. Petersburg; whether, whe: 
should come home in the recess, to prevent a new ap-|our minister was absent from the seat of the mission, as 
pointment. If the President chose to appoint a minister] far as London, he was received as chargé or secretary 
during the recess, he might provide him with an outfit]The chairman of the Committee on Finance had stated that 
out of the contingent fund. Regarding it as doubtful} nothing had been paid. He wished to know if any thing 
whether the President had the power to appoint during|had been asked. He did not clearly understand the Se- 
the recess, he would not consent to confer it by legislation. | nator on that point. Was any appropriation asked, or in 
The question was put, and the yeas (17) had been|tended to be asked? Whether it had been asked or not, 
counted, when such an account would be presented at some future day, 
Mr. FORSYTH asked for the yeas and nays; which|and would be allowed. 
were ordered. Mr. SMITH replied that, while with the Secretary to 
Mr. CHAMBERS then made a few remarks in explana-|day, it struck him to make the inquiry. The Secretary 
tion of the vote which he intended to give. He thought|had told him that no pay as chargé was allowed to the s¢ 
that, during the present administration, a liberal, even a}cretary of legation until after Mr. Randolph had left. H« 
censurable exercise of Executive patronage had been} would be allowed pay from that time, if the bill which had 
exhibited. But while he entertained these views, he |now been asked for should be passed. 
still could not go the length with the gentleman from} Mr. FOOT suggested an amendment, to make the out 
South Carolina. He considered that in certain contingen-| fit available, if a minister were appointed “by and with 
cies vacancies might occur, and that when such did occur |the advice and consent of the Senate.” 


It was known at 
the President had a right to fill them. 


A vacancy might} the last session that there was about to be an explosion of 


occur in one hour after the adjournment of Congress: and] the cabinet, and that some of its members would be sent 


in such case, is it pretended that the President may not|abroad. He did know whether any such thing was now 


fill it? in contemplation, but it might be well to be as cautious as 
The gentleman from South Carolina secmed to lay it| possible. 
down that he would have no right, under any circumstan-} Mr. SMITH said, if the bill were so amended, it woul 
ces, to exercise such power. Let the President, in such}have no effect on the President. Heknew what were h 
cases, act on his own discretion and his own responsibility: | constitutional rights, and would exercise them. 
and let us take care to act within our own sphere, and} Mr. HOLMES. What! Was the Senate to be told tly 
with a view to the advantage of the country. It may be] opinion of the Senate would have no effect on the Presi 
of great importance that we should have a minister to}dent? No effect! Was the Senate to be told that th 
France; and he could not give a vote which might be con-| President would bid defiance to the appropriation bill 
strued into a desire to prevent it. A proper occasion may | The Senator had told the Senate that the President wou! 
occur for expressing an opinion on the practice of appoint-|appoint a minister in the recess. If he did so, he could not 
ing ministers during the recess. He would say that he} draw the outfit without the sanction of alaw. He wish 
did not think the President had exercised this power to|the President would doso. This would be a good way 
the advantage of the country; but, on that account, he|to bring the question to an issue, if the President wou! 
was not disposed to withhold from him a right which he|make the appointment during the recess. 
possessed. \to see the spirit which was abroad. It was the true repu! 
Mr. SMITH explained that Mr. Rives had asked leave |lican spirit. 
tocome home. The President had asked for an outfit for} Mr. MILLER declined to accept the suggestion of th 
his successor, thus saying that he granted the leave. He) Senator from Connecticut, until he had tried the strength 
would take this occasion to give an answer to a question} of the Senate on his own amendment. Should that be 1 
put to him yesterday, by the Senator from Kentucky, | jected, he would then second the amendment suggested. 
whether the Secretary of the late mission to Russia had|He had made his proposition on the score of economy, 
received pay as a chargé. He had never received any| with a view to maintain the constitutional powers of tls 
pay beyond his two thousand dollars a year. The Secre-| body, and forthe purpose of abridging the Executive p: 
tary of State had sent to the Committee of Ways and|tronage. He had not desired to exclude the President 
Means to get a bill passed in the House to pay a chargé to| from drawing this amount from the contingent fund. HI 
Russia, until a new minister should reach that court; also| was desirous that the President should, in this case, : 
to pay a chargé to Brazil, in the place of Mr. Tudor. |on his own responsibility. ‘There would be no minister 
Mr. CLAY said he entirely concurred in the opinion |the court of France after Mr. Rivesreturns. He maintain 
that cases may occur in which it would be proper for the |ed that the President could not create the vacancy by 
President to send out ministers during the recess. But|appointing another minister; and unti] a vacancy occurs, 
this was a right to be exercised with great prudence. He)|there can be no appointment. Here Mr. M. referred + 
was inclined, however, to vote for the amendment of the |the language of the constitution, the only chart for t 
gentleman from South Carolina, because there was money | Senate to steer by. Until the President had nominated 
enough in the fund appropriated for the purpose of mect-|and the Senate had confirmed the nomination, the offic 
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He was glad 
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did not exist. The President had power to fill all vacan- | He was not willing to impose a check on the legitimate 
cies; but a vacancy exists when a minister is not in existence, | rights of the Executive; but he would withhold any dis- 
not when one is merely recalled. If a necessity for the |cretionary power, whenever he entertained doubts of its 
appointment of anew minister shall exist, it will be acon-| propriety, especially in times like these. Even under its 
tingent occurrence, and the contingent fund will be appli-| abuse, however, he would not put a restraint on the con- 
cable to the object. But he was opposed to legislating | stitutional power of the Executive. He would leave him 
the power to the President to make the appointment du- | responsible for its corrupt exercise to the power to which 
ring the recess. | he owes responsibility. 

If it was intended that Mr. Rives should return, and if} Mr. FORSYTH admitted that it was a little presump- 
the President had decided on it, let him make the nomi-|tuous in him to set up his views in opposition to those of 
nation new, and the appropriation might then be made. |the Senator from Kentucky; but he must take the freedom 
But he would not consent to make itnow. If, however, he | to differ from him as to the uses of the contingent fund. 
thought that the President could rightly exercise this pow-| Out of that fund, the President could not draw the outfit 
er, he would be unwilling to put his veto upon it, except | for the minister to Russia, whose mission had been so much 


under peculiar circumstances, and with great hesitation. 

Mr. ‘TYLER opposed the motion to strike out. It was 
necessary that this country should havea minister at Paris. 
The present minister had asked permission to return, and 
the President had asked for an outfit for his successor. 
The question was, had the President exercised a sound 
discretion in yielding to the wish of Mr. Rives? and, if 
the Senate took up the subject on that ground, why it 
was sufficient to warrant a discussion. Mr. Rives had 
been in France upwards of three years; and he thought 
this was a sufficient time. He was disinclined to keep a 
minister too long at a foreign court. He was apt, in that 
case, to be too much tainted with foreign habits and views. 
Was there any difference of opinion in the Senate as to 
the necessity of having a new minister at that court? At 
this moment, it appeared to be particularly important that 
this country should be represented in the European 
courts. All that interesting portion of the world was, at 
this moment, in a state of unusual agitation. There 
were menaces of war, and desolation was threatening to 
march over the continent. While the nations were in that 
perturbed state, it seemed to him to be highly important 
that the United States should have a minister in France 
to present their views. If, then, it was right to permit 
Mr. Rives to return, it must be right that a successor should 
be appointed. 

The only argument which seemed to him to have any 
force, was that of the Senator from Kentucky as to the 
contingent fund, and its applicability to this object. | 
Still, there would be no harm in making the appropria-| 
tion; because, if the President did not take the money 
out of the contingent fund, it would be placed at his dis- 
posal by the bill; and, if he did not use the specific appro- 
priation, it would go to the surplus fund. The outfit had 
been asked for by the Secretary of State, and ought not 
to be refused. 

Mr. CHAMBERS rose to state that he had been re-| 
lieved from great embarrassment as to his vote by what) 
had fallen from the Senator from Kentucky relative to} 
the contingent fund. As that fund was amply sufficient 
to meet this object, and as it had not been denied on the 
other side that this fund was in existence, he thought the | 
amendment a proper one. He was not willing to place | 
large sums at the disposal of the Secretary, for no other 
purpose than to show his confidence in him. On this! 
ground, therefore, he should go for the amendment of the | 
gentleman from South Carolina. *'The constitutional | 
power of the President to appoint during the recess was| 
not now the question. That question had been elaborately | 
argued before this body ona former occasion, when a ve- 
nerable Senator from North Carolina took a principal part | 
in the debate, on an occasion when the Executive had} 
thought that he had the power to send ministers on a mis- | 
sion which had never before existed, and had acted on 
that opinion. He had not sustained the views of the gen-| 
tleman from North Carolina on that occasion. Mr. C.|} 
then made some reference to the letters-of ‘* Senex,”’| 
of which the gentleman from Virginia knew something, as 
explaining the ground which was occupied in that debate. 





icensured. If the present proposition should succeed, the 


President must take it to be an expression of the sense of 
Congress, that, hereafter, no minister shall return home, 
and no minister shall be appointed during the recess, nor 
without the consent of the Senate. He knew that outfits 
had been given out of the contingent fund, at the discre- 
tion of the President, but the amount had always been re- 
funded by a specific appropriation. The only question 
was, whether the appropriation should be made now, or 
whether it should be postponed until the next session, 
supposing the contingency to have happened, and the con- 
tingent fund to have been put in requisition. Some gen- 
tlemen were disposed to refuse the appropriation, because 
the President would then appoint during the recess. The 
President would act on his own discretion, and would, or 
would not, make the appointment, as he saw fit. Gentle- 
men appeared to imagine that he might make an appoint- 
ment which would be afterwards rejected, and the object 
seemed to be to get the minister before the Senate. He 
objected to this as indecorous. He had sometimes thought 
that the Executive branch was guilty of indecorum to- 
wards the Senate when appointments were made, and 
ministers hurried away just before the commencement 
of the session of Congress. It might depend on circum- 
stances whether this was a decorous exercise of power or 
not. Lf circumstances rendered it necessary, or the cha- 


racter of the individual was so free from objection that 


his confirmation could not be doubted, there could be no 
impropriety in it. 
He repelled the idea that the present Executive would 


}stoop to any mancuvre for the purpose of making an 


unfit appointment. It was what he would not do, what 
no President who had preceded him would ever have 
done, and what none likely to be elevated to the Presi- 
dency would ever do. If the President should be guilty 
of impropriety, the law pointed out the remedy, and gave 
the power to apply it. Impeachment was the true course, 
and that tribunal would always decide justly between the 
impeachers and the impeached. The only question now 
before the Senate was, whether the appropriation should 
be made at this session or the next. ‘The contingency 
might not occur. ‘There might be no vacancy.  Cir- 
cumstances might arise which would render it necessary 
for the present minister to remain at his post. In that 
case, the money would not be wanted. Should he return, 
the President would appoint a successor on his own re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. KING made some allusion to the extraordinary 
solicitude of gentlemen on the other side to save the Pre- 


jsident from the commission of any act which might after- 


wards be disapproved by them. He had never befor: 
witnessed such an extraordinary distrust lest the Execu- 
tive should misuse the public money. He then proceeded 
io read some items from former appropriation bills, to sh 
that the contingent fund was never applied to these ob- 
jects, but that, in all cases, outfits had been provided for 
by specific appropriations, even in cases of contingency 
similar to the present. 

Mr. CLAY stated that the Senator from Alabama had 
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entirely mistaken the question. He had never pretended 
to say that outfits had never been granted in similar cases. | 
There were several, even in the present bill. It was the | 
practice of the Government to provide for these outfits i in| 
all cases where they were absolute, and not contingent. 
But he had stated that the contingent fund expressly co-| 
vered contingent expenditures such as this. It was called} 
a contingent fund, and no term could be more definite. 
If it was not applicable to the outfit of a minister, under 
such circumstances as the present, he would wish to know 
to what purpose it was applicable. Here was a specific 
appropriation for a contingent outfit, and at the same time 
a contingent appropriation. He then alluded to the prac-| 
tice of the departments in asking for specific appropria- 
tions for absolute cases, and a contingent appropriation for 
such as might occur. 

In 1828, there was a considerable addition to this con- 
tingent fund, owing to the proper economy of the last 
administration. Out of this had been drawn what was} 
necessary for American seamen in foreign ports, for the} 
Barbary intercourse, &c.; but the late excellent consul | 
general, now the consul at Cuba, had never expended 
much of this. 

Mr. C. then referred to the case of the appointment of 
Mr. Adams, at the instance of Russia, in 1814. Mr. Mon- 
roe, the Secretary of State, under the instructions of Mr. 
Madison, transmitted, without application, a full outfit of 
nine thousand dollars to Mr. Adams, and that must have 
been taken out of this fund. An application was made at 
the next session to replace the amount. The House of 
Representatives then determined that, as Mr. Adams was 
resident at St. Petersburg, and the negotiation might be 
carried on there, he was not entitled to a full outfit. They, 
therefore, razeed him. The subject, he believed, was 
afterwards submitted to a judicial tribunal, and the whole 
amount was allowed. 

Notwithstanding what gentlemen had said of the course 
which the President would pursue, he was not in posses- 
sion of any fact, in an official form, which opposed the 
constant practice of the Government. He would venture 
to say that the present Executive, that no Executive, could 
doubt his right, on the occurrence of a contingency, such 
as was now contempl: ated, to pay an outfit out “of the con- 
tingent fund. 

It was not necessary to discuss the powers of the Pre- 
sident. He agreed with the gentleman as to the literal 
meaning of the words in the constitution, but the prac- 
tice of the Government, perhaps from necessity, had been| 
uniformly otherwise. That practice had been to appoint, 
and submit the appointment immediately to the Senate. 
The President always made an appointment in the recess, 
under the responsibility under which all his acts were per- 
formed. A minister ought never to be sent abroad, but 
on grounds strong, apparent, and forming a strong jus- 
tification of the measure. He advocated the propriety of 
a uniform decorum towards a co-ordinate branch of the 
Government; and closed with stating that, without going 
into a discussion of constitutional right, which he thought 
unnece ee , it was sufficient to show that the contingent | 
fund ild cover the outfit. 

Mr. ‘SME r H made a few remarks on the history of the 
appropriations for the contingent fund, and the uses to} 
which it had been applied. He adduced the case of the 
recall of Raguet, when W right was appointed chargé, | 
and also that of the chargé appointed on the death of | 

Tudor. Both thes se chargés had applied for their outfits, | 
but had received for answer, that, until an appropriation | 
was made by law, they coulk i not receive them. Specific} 
appropriations, he urged, must be made in all these cases; 
or, if the amount were taken from the contingent fund, it| 
must be replaced. The p administration had consi-| 
dered that they had no authority to t: er from this fund, | 
and had therefore postponed the payment of the outfits] 
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until a law should be passed. If this blow were to be 
| stricken at the outfit to France, the administration will 
think the view of the Senate is, that no minister ought to 
be sent, and would send none. Mr. Rives had been in 
| France three years and a half; and every one knew that 
our ministers to England and France could not live on 
their salaries, but were compelled to resort to their own 
means. Mr. Brown had told him that his expenses in 
France were $14,500 a year, which was $5,500 more than 
his salary. Mr. Rives could not live in Paris on his salary, 
and that might be the reason for requesting leavesto return. 

Mr. HOLMES took a view of the meaning of the term 
contingent; and insisted on its perfect applicability to any 
vacancy which might occur from the return of Mr. Rives. 
But removal from office, for the purpose of creating a va- 
cancy, did not come under the meaning of the term. The 
gentleman from Virginia had expressed an apprehension 
that too long residence abroad might produce a foreign 
feeling. He had heard this before; but it had always ap- 
peared to him that this foreign feeling existed in the 
greatest strength when a minister first went abroad. The 
lowest bow to a foreign court was always made by new 
men. It was natural enough. They were dazzled with 
the pageantry of a court, and were more submissive at 
first. But the more they see, the less foreign and the 
more American do they become. We had some experi- 
ence of the character of this foreign feeling in some of 
the recent: negotiations; all, the labors of newmen. He 
could not forget the foreign feeling which had yielded up 
so much of the territory of Maine on the boundary ques- 
fion. Nor would the country forget the foreign feeling 
which had surrendered so much of the colonial trade. 
How had this been done? Not by experienced men, but 
by fresh hands. What was done by the new man who 
was sent to Russia, staid there six months, and came home, 
and made one of his best speeches, but without too much 
mixture of American feeling’ 

Was it the danger of this foreign feeling which led to 
the recall of all the foreign ministers when this adminis- 
tration came into power? Every one had been sent for 
home. General Harrison was recalled. Was it feared that 
he would be infected with this foreign feeling, when he 
had scarcely got there before his recall reached him? If 
there was no indecorum in sending off ministers during 
the recess, he would ask if there was none in recalling 
those who were abroad. Could the Senate shut their eyes 


| to the fact, that all our foreign intercourse had been bro- 


ken up? and was the Senate then to be told of the indeco- 
rum of former administrations?’ There seemed to be not 
a suspicion of any indecorum resting on the present ad- 
ministration. New ministers had been sent out in ever) 
direction; and the changes were all made as soon as thi 
Senate had turned their backs on the capitol. It had been 
allowed by the Senate that all this was right; and it might 
be so. Butthe President had also determined to contro! 
and counteract the Senate; and men, who had been r¢ 

jected by the Senate, were immediately appointed to othe! 
official stations. The gentleman from Alabama had ac- 
cused the other side of betraying an extraordinary solici 
tude. He admitted it. The signs of the times were suc! 


— to justify—to require it. It was because we were cast on 


extraordin: ary times. He would ask if, when such a stat 
of things exists as never existed before, there was not 
| sufficient reason for this solicitude. He believed that the 
Government was now standing on the brink of a preci- 
pice. #6 Issachar is a strong ass, crouching between two 
burdens.” He considered this to be an apt picture of the 
state of the country. We had, on one hand, the Presi- 
j dent assuming powers against a co-ordinate branch of the 
Federal Government; yet, on the other hand, hesitating to 
| execute the law against a State of the Union. These thing 
indicate changes, which, although perhaps not in his tim 
must surely come. 
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Mr. TAZE WELL 5 canipvenned his satisfaction that the 


attention of the Senate had been called to this subject. 
He had always felt a strong desire to know to what objects 
this contingent fund might be properly applied. At dif- 
ferent times he had possessed different views on the sub- 
ject. His last views had received some confirmation from 
the remarks of the Senator from Kentucky. It had been 
the practice in the earlier periods of the Government to 
make appropriations without specification. This practice 
continued until Mr. Jefferson came into power. At his 
recommendation Congress began to make specific appro- 
priations;*but as it was found impossible to give specific| 
designations in every case, appropriations were made as 
contingencies for things not foreseen. The specification 
of appropriations had been extended from time to time, 
until it embraced items which were almost too insignifi- 
cant. The principle of specific appropriations had thus} 
been carried too far. Although thus enlarging the specific} 
appropriations, the contingent fund had at the same time 
been continued. Originally this fund had consisted of| 
50,000 dollars, out of which the President had: paid all 
the foreign missions. They were then but few in number. 
Since that time, the principle of specific appropriations} 
had been applied to this service. There were two kinds of| 
contingencies; and while salaries were paid by specific ap- 
propriations, as well as all other known expenditures, other 
expenditures were paid out of one of these funds, for con- 
tingencies. Cases had occurred where the President had 
been obliged to appoint ministers, in consequence of death, 
This could not be helped. In the case of Mr. Barlow, it} 
became necessary for the President to send a minister. If 
the expense for these appointments could not be taken 
out of the contingent fund for foreign intercourse, from 
what fund could it be taken’? According to his under- 
standing, the contingent fund was always intended to meet 
these cases. The other fund was intended to meet the 
contingencies of the particular missions, while this was for 
foreign intercourse generally. We had been always in-| 
creasing this contingent fund. ‘There was no complaint 
that it was not sufficient, although it had at all times been 
charged with the expenses of contingent intercourse. It 
was now proposed to make a specific appropriation of 
18,000 dollars to meet a contingency, and yet there was 
no reduction of the contingent fund. He was perfectly 
willing to give the money; but if enough had already been 
appropriated, why is more asked for? If he was called} 
on to make a specific appropriation for a contingent ap- 
pointment, why was he required to vote also to kee p up| 
the present amount of the contingent fund? He then 
made one or two remarks on wiiat had fallen from the Se- 
nators from Maryland and Alabama, and concluded with a 
reference to the possible effect which this mode of raising 
the value of an appointment might have on members of 
Congress, who might be looking to these stations, and 
who might exclude themselves by this violation of the law. 
After a few words from Mr. CLAY, in explanation of 
one or two points, the question was taken on the motion 
of Mr. Miter to amend, and decided as follows: 
YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Clay- 
ton, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hayne, Holmes, John- 
ston, Knight, Miller, Prentiss, Robbins, Seymour, Sprague, 
Tazewell, ‘fomlinson, Waggaman, Webster.—-21. 
NAYS.——Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Dallas, Dick- 
erson, Dudley, Forsyth, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, King, 
Mangum, Marcy, Moore, Robinson, Smith, Tipton, Troup, 
Tyler, White, Wilkins.—21. 
The vote being a tie, the VICE PRESIDENT then 
voted in the affirmative, so that the motion to amend was 
agreed to. 








MISSION TO BELGIUM. 


Mr. CLAY then moved to amend the bill by striking! 
out so much as provides for a minister to Belgium 
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He expressed his perfect belief that the present ad- 
ministration and their friends were anxious to fulfil all the 
pledges of reform which they had given; and he was now 
about to afford them an opportunity in the amendment he 
had proposed. Here was a proposition to create a mission 
to a new Power. Had it beena republic instead of a 
monarchy, he might perhaps have felt a little more wil- 
lingness to make the appropriation. As to the gentleman 
who was likely to receive the appointment, if made, he 
disclaimed any unkind feelings. He regarded him as a 


gentleman well qualified to do honor to the country; and 


if the mission were to be created, he would vote with 
pleasure for his appointment. But this was a new court. 
The ink was not dry, the monarch hardly on the throne, 
the sceptre scarcely in his hand. He had not even deign- 
ed to send any one to this country. He would himself 
prefer to send a minister to the Hanseatic Republic, than 
to this upstart King of Belgium, who was not seated on 
the throne by the will of the people, but by the act of a few 
sovereigns. If this mission were to be ‘sustained on the 
ground that the value of the trade required it, for the 
same reason one might be sent to the Pope, to Austria, 
and all the other Powers. 

He hoped that, as the Senate had not yet passed on this 
mission, there would be no objection tothe motion. He 
was aware that circumstances existed which would pre- 
vent him from going into details, which were before the 
Senate in another character, and he would therefore re- 
frain. He reminded the Senate of the different situation 
of this mission, to that of the chargé to Guatemala. In 
one case the officer had been confirmed, but in the other 
the mission had to be created. 

Mr. HAYNE expressed his readiness to redeem any 
pledge which he had given on the subject of reform and 
retrenchment; and if all the pledges should not be re- 
deemed, the fault should not rest with him; and in doing 


| this, he was disposed to keep in view the ‘celebrated re- 


port of the committee of which the Senator from Mis- 
souri was the chairman, on the reduction of Executive 
patronage. 

But when the gentleman from Kentucky applied the 
pledge to this particular case, he must first be satisfied 
that it isa case which comes within the sphere of that 
pledge. 1fthis mission could be shown to be unnecessary, 
he would be willing to vote against it; or if it could be 
shown that it could be satisfied out of the contingent fund, 
His vote, on the last question, 
was given on the ground, as taken by the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, that the contingent 
fund was applicable to the particular object of appropria- 
tion. Here, however, there was no contingency. A no- 
mination had beenmade. ‘The appointment of a minister 
was already decided on. If the President and Congress 
should be of the opinion that the mission is necessary, the 
appropriation would be a necessary consequence. It 
came, then, to this question, whether the mission was ne- 
cessary or not. As the subject was pending before the 
Senate, in their executive character, he felt himself great- 
ly embarrassed in discussing the subject; and restricted as 
he was, he could only generally express a few hints. 
This was a case in which there had been a division of a 
kingdom into two kingdoms, and it was important that this 
country should be represented in both, in order to pre- 
vent jealousies, and to protect our interests. 

Here there was an independent sovereignty, recog- 
nised not only by Europe, but by ourselves, and even by 
Holland. This was the be ginning of anew empire. We 
had affairs there, the settlement of which might involve 
the question of peace or war. We had important claims; 
and it was known that a person, not authorized, had felt 
himself constrained to step forward in our behalf. The 
King had expressed a wish to be represented here, and a 


minister may probably be on his way. He thought ita 
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strong case, and not a case where economy and retrench- 
ment were to be called into operation; for, whatever his 
views were on these points, he was not disposed to starve 
any branch of the Government. He concluded with a 
passing eulogy on the individual nominated. 

Mr. FORSYTH said he did not know,from any information 
in his possession, that the mission was necessary. On the 
contrary, he might be rather led toa different conclusion. 
But he understood that other information had been re- 
ceived, which would prove its necessity, and he should 
therefore vote for the appropriation. He then corrected 
what he considered to be a mistake of the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations relative to the con- 
tingent fund. Ithad been applied for outfits, but impro- 
perly so. The contingent fund was for the expenses of 
intercourse, in the shape of presents, officers on public 
days, servants of foreign ministers, postages, newspapers, 
the collection of information, stationery and books, and 
expenses attendant on moving about with the court. The 
fund is under the immediate control of the President; he 
decides on its application for himself, and is responsible to 
no one. He has at times used this fund to pay outfits, 
when he had no other money. The expenses of this mis- 
sion might as properly be paid out of this fund, as those 
of the outfit to France. 

Mr. CLAY expressed pleasure to hear that the gentle- 
man from South Carolina was ready to redeem his pledges; 
but if he did so, he would assure that gentleman that he 
would find himself in a lean minority. There were two 
ways of redeeming this pledge: one, by paring down ex- 
isting expenses; and the other, by preventing new me- 
thods of expenditure. He knew not which of these 
modes the gentleman would select. 

Mr. HAYNE. Both. 

Mr. CLAY went on to express his embarrassment in 


touching this subject of the mission, in the peculiar po- 


sition in which the Senate was placed. Were he at 
liberty, he could adduce reasons, perhaps, as strong, to 
show that this mission was unnecessary, as the gentleman 
from South Carolina might be able to bring forward to 
prove the contrary; and, perhaps, the weight of testimony 
might be with him. On that point he might venture to 
refer to the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. But he was not desirous to strike out an appropria- 
tion altogether. 


all the subject, be confirmed, it might be inserted in an- 
other bill, and there would be no lack of opportunity, as 


tlie Senate would have enough of appropriation bills be-| 


fore the end of the session. ‘The gentleman from South 
Carolina referred to an individual who had acted unautho- 
rizedly for us. There would be found at all places Ame- 
ricans ready to undertake these services. He doubted 
not that the King of Belgium, with a view to add to the 
pageantry of his court, had invited all nations to send 
ministers. He was of opinion that it was too soon to send 
a minister. As to claims, he knew of none. The old 
Antwerp claims had been settled; and as to Belgium, 
whether she is to be viewed as a part of France under 
Napoleon, or of the Netherlands, there were no claims 
with which he was acquainted. He could not be pre- 
vented, by the striking out of the appropriation, from cheer- 
fully voting for the nomination, if he should hereafter be 
of opinion that the mission was necessary. Mr. C. said 
afew words, in conclusion, relative to the contingent fund, 
sustaining his viewsas before expressed. 

Mr. SMITH, after a gencral disclaimer of any connex- 
jon with reform or retrenchment, stated that some claims 
of a serious character are likely to arise out of the recent 
troubles in Belgium. A constituent of his had lost pro- 
perty at Antwerp to the amount of thirty thousand dollars, 
and was solicitous to know how he should obtain repuration, 

Mr. MILLER thought that a minister ought to be sent 
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to Belgium, on the recommendation of the President, un- 
less good reason could be shown to the contrary. We 
had sent ministers to South America while that country 
was ina state of convulsion; and ministers were sent to 
us while we were struggling for our freedom. He wish- 
ed the matter t@ be, at once, put to rest; and if a full 
discussion were desired, it was easy, at once, to go into 
executive session, act upon the nomination, and then 
return into: legislative session, and pass or reject the ap- 
propriation. He was no anti-mason, but he was not wil- 
ling to have his mouth muzzled, and to be compelled to 
act under this banof secrecy. He was for passing onthe 
matter now. He expressed a hope that the Senate did 
not mean to sit here through the dog days; and if they 
idid not, there would be no chance of reinstating the 
appropriation, if ence stricken out. He concluded with 
lan allusion to the twenty-two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars paid for a minister to England, who was worth nothing, 
as an item more deserving of reprobation than this item. 
Mr. WEBSTER made some brief remarks. He had 
jnot understood the Senator from Kentucky as making 
‘any formal motion, and he hoped that he had not done 
so. He thought there was no precedent for this inexpe- 
dient mode of bringing the Belgian mission before the 
Senate. We had been called upon, in conjoint action 
‘with the other House, to act on the same subject, in the 
same manner, and involving the same principles. He felt 
the same here as he would have felt had he been in the 
other House. He would have voted for this appropria- 
tion in the other House, and he should do so here. ‘The 
appropriation had been asked fur by the Executive, and 
he was willing to give it; and the giving it would have 
ino effect on his vote when he should come to act on the 
nomination. Heshould not vote for the nomination any 
\the sooner because the expenses were provided for. And 
if he voted against the nomination, the appropriation 
| would not be called for, or required. He would not go 
into the question of the expediency of the mission; and 
he suggested whether it was a correct course for gent 
|men to draw into a legislative discussion matters exclu- 
sively belonging to the Executive branch. Was not the 
Senate, in fact, arguing the matter, asif the question was 
now before them, whether they would advise and con- 
sent tothe nomination? He did not see that, in passing 
a law, the Senate could properly advert to matter whic! 
could not be used in case any difference between the tw 
Houses, in reference to the bill, should render a confi 
ence necessary. Each must, in that case, give their ow! 
views, and act on them; and the question would be de 
cided on the ordinary grounds. He agreed that provi- 
{sion ought to be made by law for the expenses of th 
| mission, if, by the co-ordinate branch, the appropriation was 
|made. He should, therefore, vote for this item in the bill. 
| Mr. TAZEWELL expressed a different view, consider 
jing that granting the appropriation created the off 
i The whole difficulty, in his opinion, arose out of t! 
| House of Representatives doing what they had no right to 
ido, by appropriating money for an office which had 1 
yet been created—imagining that some such office wa: 
about to be created. If the Senate appoint the minister, 
|the appropriation must be made. — But while the matter is 
iin pendency, whether the mission shall be created or not 
| will the Senate create the mission by appropriation? 
| He puta case. Supposing that the House of Repre 
|sentatives, uncalled for, bad got up a proposition te send 
}a minister to China, or, to take an old case, to Mexico. 
| Would the Senate have had the President reject th 
| whole appropriation bill because it contained this clause 
Let the House of Representatives act within their spher 
| He could say something against the propriety of the n 
lsion atall. And were his lips to be sealed while his vote 
|was to be recorded? Neither the House of Representa 
|tives nor Senate should ever place bim in that position 
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He was now in that situation; and his onjy alternative 


was to vote against any appropriation.- Should the nomi-|and injustice which this report contained. 


nation be confirmed, he would assuredly vote for the ap- 
propriation; but he could not so vote at this moment. 

Mr. EWING moved that the Senate now adjourn. 

Mr. POINDEXTER moved that when the Senate ad- 
journs, it adjourn to meet on Monday. 

Mr. TAZEWELL expressed a hope that the-Senate 
would meet to-morrow to go into executive business. 

Mr. WEBSTER expressed his willingness to go into 
this executive business. 

Mr. TAZEWELL said he meant into this executive 
business, and no other. 

Mr. MARCY said he should feel it his duty to move to 
take up other executive business. 

Mr. TAZEWELL said be should vote against any such 
mouon. 

Mr. POINDEXTER then withdrew his motion. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


Sarunpay, Arnit 14. 


Nearly the whole of this day’s sitting was spent in the 
consideration of executive business. 





Mownpay, Apri 16. 
PUBLIC LANDS. 


Mr. CLAY from the Committee on Manufactures, to| practice in the new world. 


which the subject had been referred by the Senate, made 


a report in regard to the distribution of the proceeds of 


the sales of the public lands, (for which see Appendix, ) 
accompanied by a bill providing therefor. 


Mr. C. read the report through; after which, the bill was | colored settler is allowed to draw fora town lot. 


read the first time; and the question being on ordering 
it to a second reading, 

Mr. BENTON said he was somewhat at a loss to know 
what was the proper eourse to take, in this stage of the 
bill. He must, however, take the opportunity to give 
the reasons which would induce him to vote against the 
second reading. The principles contained in the report 
were so strange and so mischievous that he could not 
forbear from making two or three observations upon 
them. 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury made five 
years ago, in which he recommended that no induce- 
ment ought to be held out to persons to go to the new 
States. 
people were induced to emigrate to the new States, the 
manufactures in the old States would not have persons 
to carry them on. He had thought that the abhorrence 
with which this proposition, which was aimed at*the 
poor, was received in the portion of country with which 
he was acquainted, would, as he had supposed, have 
prevented any future attempt to revive this principle. 
The object was to keep the poor from settling in the new 
States. The principle of both that report and the pre- 
sent was hostile tothe new States, and hostile to the free- 
holders. But there was a new feature introduced into 
this report. 
the measure by the offer of a slice from their own ter- 
ritory. He had heard an instance in which, after the 
horrors of shipwreck, when the survivors were reduced 
to the extremity of feeding on cach other, one man, who 
was to be the next victim, in a fit of desperate agony, 
begged to be indulged with a slice from himself. So it 
appeared, the new States were to be regaled with a slice 
of themselves, and then torn limb from limb, 

He suggested that this was precisely the principle 
which actuated the Northern Powers of Europe in their 
partition of Poland. It was a principle, however, con- 
fined to the Northern Powers. The Southern nations 
had no participation in it; while each of the others was 
bribed by a share of the spoil. 


Vout. VIIL.—50 


Public 


They were precisely the same as the principle in! 


The reason given for this suggestion was, that if 


The new States were to be seduced into} 
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He wou!d not trouble himself with the details of error 
Massachu- 
setts and Maine are placed on an equality with Virginia, 
who had made such a generous cession of territory. 
Massachusetts had retained thirty thousand square miles, 
and, after giving a portion of these lands to Maine, had 
disposed of the rest at fifteen and twenty cents the 
| acre. 

The whole of this report he characterized as proceed- 
| ing on the principle of money—money—money. Money 
| must be wrung from the soil, to prepare against the con- 
| tingency of a new war. Instead of looking to money 
| for this provision, regard should be had to population, to 
\an increase of man—free man, 2s the best resource in 

such acontingency. He who most efficiently defends the 
jcountry, was not the manufacturer, but the son of the 
}man who tills the soil. The present proposition he viewed 
| as one to take money from the hands of the people. The 
| principle which pervaded it was that the revenue must be 
{kept up, if the money were thrown into the Potomac. 
| There was to be no reduction in the price of the soil, 
although originally it belonged to other owners, and not- 
| withstanding a great portion is now returned by the re- 
|ceivers as not worth more than five cents the acre. He 
| referred the Senate to the mode in which the wild lands 
were disposed of in Europe, for the purposes of settle- 
ment and cultivation; and asserted that such was the 
He adverted to the pro- 
clamation of the King of Persia, offering lands to settlers, 
|and to the practice of the Roman republic in the division 
|of the lands. ‘The Senate, he suggested, should adopt 
{the practice in the golony of Liberia, where every 
He was 
ja friend to humanity, but he was not disposed to cherish 
|the black, and sacrifice the white man. Because there 
jwere found in the seven new States one hundred and 
|forty thousand persons borne on the tax list, who were 
jnot land owners, they are stigmatized as deficient in in- 
}dustry. This he denounced asa wrong. The lands in 
|the new States were not worth the price at which they 
jare now held by the Government. Receivers had said 
that there were millions of acres not worth five cents an 
acre. Every thing was worth precisely what it would 
‘fetch. The story of speculators had been brought for- 
ward again. ‘The objection in this form came from the 
speculators themselves, from those who wanted to sell 
their land. The fact was, the money must be brought 
from the new States, to be expended elsewhere. Every 
thing had been taxed in the West, and taken away to sup- 
port the Federal Government. The principle of federal 
numbers had taken away every dollar from the South and 
West, and carried them to the Northeast. Instead of the 
federal numbers, the expenditure ought to be regulated 
by the size of the States. 

fie proposed to amend the motion for a second reading, 
by substituting a reference of the bill to the Committee 
|on Public Lands, with instructions to report a bill to re- 
|duce the price of public lands, &c. 

The CHAIR decided that this motion would not be in 
order until after the second reading. 

| Mr. BENTON expressed a hope that the bill would ne- 
ver reach a second reading. He wished to know if a mo- 
| tion to reject the bill would be necessary. 

The CHAIR replied in the negative. 

Mr. SMITH said he had waived his motivn to take up 
the appropriation bill, in a spirit of -omity, nut expecting 
this prolonged debate. He would now move to lay the 
report and bill on the table. 

The yeas and nays being desired and dered, the ques- 
tion was put, and decided as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Buckn*r, Dallas, For- 
syth, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, Kine, 
Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, Poindext.r, Mobinson, 
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Smith, Tazewell, Tyler, ' 
liams.—24. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Dick- 
erson, Dudley, Ewing, Frelinghuysen, Holmes, Johnston, 
Knight, Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Sprague, 
Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster.—19. 

So the report and bill were laid on the table. 

Mr. CLAY then moved the printing of the documents, 
and that three thousand extra copies be printed. 

Mr. CHAMBERS moved five thousand. 

Mr. ROBINSON expressed his hope that there would 
be no additional number printed, until an answer should 
be prepared by the Committee on Public Lands. He 
would then be willing to vote for as large a number as 
any gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH moved to lay the motion to print on the 
table. 


Mr. CLAY called for the yeas and nays; which were 
ordered. 


The question was then put, and decided as follows—yeas 
4, nays 40. 

Mr. WEBSTER expressed a hope that the largest num- 
ber would be printed. He assured gentlemen that he would 
vote precisely as many of any answer which might be made 
to the report from any other committee. It was too vo- 
luminous a report to be generally printed in the news- 
papers; and it would be very interesting to the whole 
country. Before Congress could act upon it, it would be 
necessary that its contents should be well examined; and 
he could see no good reason for delaying this report until 
any other might be made. 

Mr. POINDEXTER asked for a division of the ques- 
tion, and that the question be first taken simply on the 
printing, as, while he was disposed to print the report for 
the use of the Senate, he wished to vote against the extra 
number. 
great excitement in the new States; and, therefore, he 
did not wish to send abroad a large number, unless accom- 
panied by an antidote. Believing that the report cannot 
be adopted, striking as it did at the root of sovereignty 
in the new States, he could not consent to circulate the 
poison. 

Mr. MILLER stated that he had been a member of the 
Committee on Manufactures; and, although he entirely 


Troup, Tipton, White, Wil- 


concurred in so much of it as related to the reduction of 


price and the cession of the lands, and the whole of the 
report, until it came to the proposition relative to the di- 
vision of the proceeds, he could not agree in the conclu- 
sion of the report. In the justice of the general views, 
and the strength of the reasoning, he entirely agreed, and 
he was in favor of printing an extra number. 

Mr. KANE said a few words in opposition to the motion 
to print an extra number of a report which was addressed 
to the interests of all the old States, against those of the 
new ones. 

Mr. CLAY said that he had no intention, at this time, 
to vindicate the reasoning in the report. Whenever the 
proper time should arrive, he should be prepared to de- 
fend all its positions, and, he hoped, completely to defend 
them. It had been his intention, after the bill should have 
had its second reading, to postpone its further considera- 
tion until time had been given for reflection and exami- 
nation. Then, whenever the bill should be in committee, 
he would have given an explanation of the views of the 
Committee on Manufactures. 

The question, as now proposed, is, if an extra number 
shall be printed. This had been objected to, because it 
was said the report might produce an excitement in the 
West. Whether the motion prevail or not, the report 
would get abroad. He hoped there was no disposition to 
prevent it from being seen. And there was much more 
danger of excitement if the reasoning and facts were only 
partially disclosed, than if the whole were fairly before 
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the people. He wished the report te be in the hands of 
all. The Senator from Ilinois considers the arguments 
as addressed to all the interests of the old States, and, 
therefore, that it ought not to go forth without an anti- 
dote. All should see it. Whathad been the course of 
the Senate in reference to other documents? When the 
report of the Free Trade Convention was to be printed, 
was there any objection’? Had any suggestion been made 
that it ought to be withheld until the report on the other 
side should be prepared? All voted for it; and it went 
out to the world weeks before the other was printed. Let 
the same course be pursued as to this report, and, when- 
ever the response should be made, he would vote for the 
printing of as large a number of that document. Both 
the documents would then be before the people, and they 
would form their own judgment. 

Mr. RUGGLES said a few words in favor of printing 
an extra number, and he would vote for an equal number 
of the answer whenever it should be before the Senate 
It was due to the committee that this course should be 
taken. He wished the people of Ohio to see the light- 
to see the reports of the Senate, and not that they should b« 
smothered here. 

Mr. CLAYTON spoke in favor of printing the extra 
number, without waiting for an answer to the report 
Who was to make this answer? There was no proposi 
tion of a minority of the committee; there was none on the 
part of the Committee on Public Lands. How long was 
the Senate to wait for this reply? It had been said that 
the report would produce a great excitement in the new 
States. Was there no excitement, now, in any of the other 
States, on the subject of these public lands? This sub 
ject had caused excitement in the old as well as the new 
States; for the former felt as deep an interest in the mat 
ter as the other. Rejecting this vote by the Senate would 
jproduce as great an excitement in the old States, as 
printing the report could produce inthe new. Mr. 
made some reference to the course of Senators in the cas: 
of the report on iron. 

[This reference produced counter statements from Mi 
HAYNE and Mr. KING, and was supported by Mr 
DICKERSON. ] 

Mr. KING stated the proposition to be merely to lay 
this report on the table, until it could be examined. !' 
was thought, by many, to contain dangerous doctrines, 
and to assume false principles, and that it ought not to b« 
printed. On reflection, it was not impossible that th 
Senator from Kentucky might, himself, revise his views, 
and correct them. He did not wish to see such opinions 
emanating from such high authority, and going forth to 
the people with the weight of that gentleman’s name. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN regarded it as important that 
jthe principles contained in this report should be laid be 
fore the people. If excitement was feared, it Was much 
more likely to take place in consequence of a suppressio! 
of the report, than of its circulation. Surely, gentleme! 
|were not afraid of the reasoning. The subject had been 
referred to the Committee on Manufactures, against th 
wish of that committee; every member of which had pro 
tested against the reference. The report had been unani 
mously adopted, although the committee was composed 
of gentlemen of different views. Even the Senator from 
South Carolina acquiesced. People would suppose, |! 
the Senate refused to let it be seen, that there was some 
thing in the report which could not be answered. ‘The 
;Senate had heard it read. Was the principle now to b 
jadopted that nothing should be printed until it bad bee: 
jexamined? The virtue and intelligence of the peop'c¢ 
| would enable them to hear the wrong, as well as the | ight 
jside. This report was marked by great ability, and h« 
| hoped that the extra number would be printed, and that 
the same number of the answer would be printed, when 
ever it should be made. 
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Mr. KANE disclaimed any desire to impeach the abi- 
; lity of the report. It was to the printing of an additional 
number of a document addressed to the individual inte- 
rests of individual States that he objected. A counter 
report might come from a minority, or it might be refer- 
red to the Committee on Public Lands for a report. It 
was a new and important project, involving points of deep 
‘a interest, and the printing of so large a number would 
indicate a feeling favorable to the views which the report 
ry contained. 

Mr. EWING replied to the suggestion of the Senator 
from Alabama, reminding him that this question had been 
forced on the committee; and another Senator had sug- 
gested that the committee would be afraid to incur the 
responsibility of making such a report. He hoped the 
extra number would be printed. 

Mr. ROBINSON said the committee had reported on 
the other branch, and had not asked for extra copies; and 
now they had reported on the other branch, they desired 
this additional circulation. The subject had been sent to 
this committee, not in reliance on their friendship, but 
because it was the only subject, connected with the reve- 
nue, remaining to be actedon. He disclaimed having said 
any Senator would be afraid of responsibility. He had 
merely put the idea in the form of an interrogatory. 

Mr, HOLMES thought the subject should be referred 
to the American people. He had been, originally, op- 
posed to its reference to the Committee on Manufactures. 
it was referred by a small majority, and the committee 
had reported a very able and elaborate view of the sub- 
ject. It was strange that the printing should be opposed. 
A reference of a subject was made to a committee. 













































had been read. ‘The question now is, if the report ona 
subject referred with so much solemnity should be printed. 
He thought it a singular course to oppose such a motion. 


would be willing that ten thousand copies should be cir- 
culated. It had been said that the circulation of the re- 
port would produce a great excitement, and enable men 
to prejudge the question. ‘The printing of a few would 
have the same effect. He was willing to give the people 
all possible light. Did the Senator intend to do a work, 
and put it under a carpet; or to do it, and put it on the 
tree tops’? He was not prepared to say that he should adopt 
the principles of the report. He was willing to receive 
expressions of the popular opinion. 
to say that the people of the West would not adopt these 
principles. He believed they would be content with 20 
percent. And if they were then put on an equal footing 
with the other States, he was not prepared to say they 
would not be satisfied. The Committee on Manufactures 
had not sought this matter. It was pressed on them; and 
now that they have made their report, it is said that the 
people are not to see it—not to be contaminated with it. 
ifthe report was so odious, who would suffer? If it was 
such a heresy as would bring down the indignation of the 
West on its author, he had hardly supposed that they who 
a: opposed the printing would have been so anxious to save 
that individual ‘from destruction. He did not think he 
should vote for the bill, but he would vote for printing 
extra copies of the report. 

Mr. MILLER was of opinion that the proposition ought 
to be adopted. The report was one of the most enlighten- 
ed documents which had been presented to this assembly. 
All its details, its statistics, and its arguments, were deep- 
ly interesting, until the report came to those speculative 
conclusions i which he could not concur. The commit- 
tee had previously made a report on one branch, in the 
5 form of the syllabub bill before the Senate. Now there 
was another report; and he saw some indications of a dis- 
position, on the part of the committee, to make some con- 
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‘They had examined it with much labor, and their report | 


Mr. BUCKNER considered it important to the people | 
of the West that this report should be printed; and he} 


He was not prepared | 
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cession to those who thought differently from them on the 
subject of the tariff. 

Mr. WHITE expressed sorrow that a motion had been 
made, at this time, to print an extra number. He would 
| vote for the ordinary number now, and the extra number 
| when sufficient time had been allowed for an answer to 
\be prepared. He said he was not afraid to trust the peo- 
|ple with any subject. He did not concur in some of the 
views of the report, but he might be mistaken. He ad- 
verted to some movements on that subject in the Legisla- 
tures of Maryland and Massachusetts, to which he desired 
ito refer before he gave any final opinion. 
| Mr. POINDEXTER stated that when he made his for- 
;mer observations, he had not looked into the report, nor 
jheard it read. On a little examination, he was led to sup- 
pose that he had done injustice to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. He would examine further, and if he continued 
lof this opinion, he should go with the report. He then 
withdrew the call for a division of the question. 

The call was then renewed. 

Mr. CLAY took a view of the votes of the Senators, to 
show that a majority of the new States was in favor of the 
motion. He was gladto hear the Senator from Tennessee 
say he was not afraid to trust the people with any subject, 
if he was sincere in the declaration. The opposition to this 
motion seemed to him to arise out of the circumstance that 
this was the first report which had been made on this side 
|of the question. Appeals on the other side had been 
made, session after session, but this was the first time that 
!an attempt had been made to show the other side to the 
people. <A subject of more deep importance had never 
been presented to the Senate, and all that was asked was 
to avoid any suppression of light, and print extra copies, 
}and a pledge was given to vote for as many of the opposite 
argument whenever it might be produced. The gentle- 
man from South Carolina had pursued a very liberal 
‘course throughout, and had no intention (as he believed) 
to make any counter report. The Committee on Manu- 
factures had not been kindly treated. They had not wish- 
ed to meddle with the subject, and earnestly resisted its 
reference. The subject was, however, referred to them, 
without any direction to take up the whole matter in a 
single report, or a single bill. They did take up the 
subject, and examined each branch according to its na- 
ture. A report on the duties on unprotected articles had 
been matle, and now a report on the public lands was 
made. As to the remaining branch, he thought it prema- 
ture to say any thing. He had made up his own mind to 
do every thing which could be done to tranquillize the 
feelings and meet the wishes of gentlemen, without, in 
any way, impairing the efficiency of the protective system. 

Mr. WHITE replied warmly to the supposed imputa- 
tion cast on the sincerity of his professions. 

Mr. CLAY refused any explanation to the Senator, but 
to the Senate disclaimed any such intention. 

Mr. WHITE said a few words in reply. 

Mr. JOHNSTON expressed a hope that the question of 
colonizing the people of color would never be entertained 
on the floor of the Senate, unless'at the united desire of the 
slaveholding States themselves. If ever such desire should 
be expressed, he would willingly go into the subject. He 
believed that colonization would be for the benefit of 
those States, and that this would be the proper fund to 
apply to such objects, but he would not now consent that 
the subject should be touched. He stated that the lands 
in the vicinity of the sugar lands were of great value, and 
increasing in value. He was in favor of adhering to the 
present land system, of dividing the proceeds, and giving 
to the new States a preference tothe value of 15 or 20 per 
cent.; but he was not willing to appropriate the money to 
the purposes of colonization. 

On the call of Mr. MANGUM, the yeas and 


|ordered. 








nays were 
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After a few words from Mr. BIBB against the motion | 
for an extra number, the question was taken first on the| 
motion to print, when it was carried unanimously--| 
yeas 45. 

Mr. MARCY then moved to print 1,500 extra copies. 

Mr. CHAMBERS reminded the Senate that a greater 
number than 5,000 of documents of less value had been 
printed. . He referred to the report on Executive patron-| 
age, of which 6,000 extra copies were printed. 

The question was then put on the printing of 5,000 co- 
pies, and decided as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Clay- 
ton, Dickerson, Dudley » Ewing, Poot, Frelinghuysen, | 
Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Miller, Poindexter, Prentiss, 
Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tomlin-| 
son, Tyler, Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins. —26. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Dallas, Forsyth, Grun- 
dy, Hayne, Hendricks, Hill, ns King, Mangum, 
cy, Moore, Robinson, Smith, Tazewell, Tipton, ‘I 
White. 19. 

So the motion was carried in the affirmative. 


‘roup, 


Torspay, Arrit 17. 
VACCINATION. 

The Senate then proceeded to take up the bill to 
tend the benefits of vaccination to the Indians. 

The question being on the third reading, 

Mr. BUCKNER made a few remarks in opposition to 
the bill. He expressed’ himself entirely averse to con- 
ferring benefits on those who had done so much injury to 
our own citizens: who were our natural enemy, and so 
frequently distinguished themselves by the ferocity with 
which they warred against us—who had marked their 
course by fire and desolation; who had committed the 
most wanton cruelties, and had so frequently snatched the 
infant from the nipple of its mother, and d: ished its brains 
out against a tree. He did not wish to cherish these peo- 
ple, while a small appropriation was denied to his district 
to erect a hospital for the river-faring man, whose life was 
frequently sacrificed for want of a little timely care and 
kindness; when even money could not be obtained to 
drain the swamps whose deleterious effluvia imposed an 
almost insurmountable barrier to internal improyeme nt. 
Another ground of his opposition to the bill was, that it | 
adds to Executive patronage. Who would gain the bene- 
fits of the bill? The superstitious notions of the Indian | 
would prevent him from receiving them. Experience of | 
a mortal nature had already told them that death is the al- 
most inevitable consequence of plunging into cold water 
while under the influence of fever; yet it is impossible to! 
prevent them from pursuing this course. Ifthe law were | 
to pass, another would have to be made for the rising 
generation. He wished to examine the subject, and to 
see if the money given by this 
hands of those who, while pretending to be the friends 


cxX- 


of the Government, were in fact greater friends to the} 


wealth which they calculated to acqjtfire by this oe. 
He moved to lay the bill on the table, and the motion w 
decided in the affirmative. 
APPROPRIATION BILL. 
The Senate then proceeded to consider, as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, the general appropriation bill. 
AGENTS FOR CLAIMS. 
Mr. CLAY rose, and, without making any specific mo- 
tion, called the attention of the Senate to the clausé in 


the bill making appropriations for two agents for claims, | 


residing in London and Paris. 

mere sinecures. As well as his re 

although he did not pretend 
. . © . . 

originated in this manner. 

decrees of Bonaparte, 


collection would serve, 
to perfect accuracy, they 

a the operation of the | 
and the « rders in council of Great 
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Mar-|terfering with his ordinary business. 
| therefore, that the appropriation was useless. 
| Senate concur in this view, some gentleman might move 
| to strike out the clause. 
jagencies were not given to our consuls in these cities, who 
| were both worthy men. 
|mates, he would have been satisfied. 


| service. 


bill would not go into the| 


Both these agencies were | 
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‘Britain, a large mass of claims, growing out of those 1 mea- 
sures, had accumulated, which were so numerous as to 
render it impossible for our ministers to attend to them. 


\In order to aid the ministers, either during the administra- 


tion of Mr. Jefferson, or at an early period in Mr. Madi- 
son’s administration, these agencies sprang up. He be- 
lieved that they were appointments unauthorized by any 
particular law, and had never been submitted for the con- 
| currence of the Senate. As to England, we have no claims 
on her since the treaty of Ghent; none to the settlement of 
which the minister is not fully competent. 


| Our claims on England were cancelled by that treaty. 


| There had been some necessity for the continuance of the 


jagent in Paris until Mr. Rives concluded the recent treaty 


with that nation, which has extinguished the whole. This 


oe so reduced the business, that our minister in Paris can 


easily attend to all the claims which may arise, without in- 
it seemed to him, 
Should the 


He was not certain that these 


If this had appeared in the esti- 
He thought, how- 
lever, that the true course would be to allow salaries to 
| these consuls, and notto give them these agencies. 

| Mr. SMITH replied that this subject had not escaped 
ithe notice of the committee. On inquiry, it was found 
|that the consul in Paris was possessed of all the papers 
relating to the agency; and that, whenever these should 
be withdrawn, the agency would no longer be of any use. 
He believed it to be the fact that there was no law ap- 
| pointing these agents. The consul in London was highly 
respectable, and had lost an arm in the United States’ 
London was an expensive place to live in. There 
was but little direct trade to that port, only a very few 
| vesgels, and but little emolument fell to him as me rely 
consul. This country had no claims on England, but she 
{ought to have some agent residing there for the protection 
jof American seamen. Ships were frequently sold, and 
their crews discharged; or seamen deserted, and generally 
found their way to London; and a consul was necessary to 
| protect and send them home. 

Mr. CLAY said he had merely stated the case. The 
{consul in Paris he knew to be a good man; and if any 
{thing extra was to be given, he would wish to give it to 
jhim. Yet there was no utility in this agency. If the 
}consul held the papers, it was probable that they were 
|very few. Mr. C. stated that while he was Secretary of 
| State, there was scarcely any correspondence witli him. 
| He had thought to suggest a discontinuance of the office; 
{but, as a negotiation was pending, he thought it more 
advisable torefrain. The agency to London is not of the 
least value. It was the duty of the consul to look to th 
| protection of theseamen. He then stated how these ser- 
vices were rendered, and how the consul was recompensed. 

Mr. FORSYTH stated that originally there were three 
3 | Of these agencies. There was one in Madrid, which had 
“| been dropped some years since. The agency in London 
| was useless, but the fees of the consul were so inconsider- 
able, so totally inadequate to the support of an individual, 
that the Government had found it necessary to allow all 
that could be allowed to make up the deficiency; other 
wise, the office could only be filled by a man of fortun: 
As tothe consul at Paris, his services would be require« 
| for the present year, as he has the papers in his possession, 
| to lend his aid to the settlement of the claims. After this 
year, he might be dispensed with. 

Here the conversation dropped. 

On motion of Mr. FORSYTH, the appropriation o! 
$1,400 to pay a clerk in the Treasury Department for ™ 
| cording revolutionary land scrip, was ‘reduced to $1, 150— 
| yeas 18, nays 13. 
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Colombia. 








COLOMBIA. struction that had been lately given to a minister’s repre- 
Mr. POINDEXTER rose to inquire whether this Go-|senting us near a court, we might have a minister residing 
vernment was not in possession of information of the|near the moon. He would ask how it was possible for 
dissolution of the Government of Colombia. He believed |us to be represented at a court that did not exist, and keep 
that it wasa fact of general notoriety, that the Govern-|a ministerin pay there, in accordance with a proper system 
ment of Colombia has been ruptured in three parts—Ve-| of economy. 
nezuela, New Grenada, and the province of the equator.| Mr. TYLER observed that, after the distinct announce- 
I shall, said he, if the motion to strike out Colombia, |ment of the President that he intended to recall this 
which I intend to make, is successful, move to insert an | minister, the Senate ought to be satisfied that he would 
appropriation for a chargé to Venezuela and New Grena- is recalled as soon as it could be done without injury to 
da. If a treaty was made with New Grenada, where our |the public service. Besides, the minister was there, and 
minister now resides, it would be binding on that country |he ought to be paid. Would you, said he, by withholding 
alone, and would be by no means obligatory on Venezuela. the salary, visit onthe head of the President’ Mr. T. 
Believing that our commercial arrangements with Vene- said he should not go into the question whether the disso- 
zuela were of the utmost importance, and that we ought lution of the Government of Colombia rendered the stay 
to be represented there by a diplomatic agent; and be- of the minister there useless, or otherwise; the President 
lieving, also, that there was no earthly-use in having a | WS satisfied that he had yet duties to perform, or he 
minister to Colombia, a Government which no longer ex- | would not have been retained thus long. The dissolu- 
isted, he would move to strike out the appropriation for |tion_ of a Government did not necessarily render the 
that minister, and would follow it up, if successful, by the |S¢Tvices of a diplomatic agent there uscless. We had a 
motion he had just indicated. minister in England; a revolution might happen, and 
Mr. SMITH hoped the gentleman would withdraw the Scotland be cut off from that country. Would it follow 
motion. The minister was there at a considerable ex-|thenas a necessary consequence that we must recall our 
pense, had earned his salary, and must be paid. He minister? A revolution had taken place inthe kingdom 
would, said Mr. S., be recalled during the summer. fof the Netherlands, and Belgium had been separated from 
the Government was, as alleged by the gentleman, split | Holland, and formed out a separate kingdom; yet our 
into different parts, still the minister was there, attending | ™nister was still in Holland, rendering important services 
to the interests of the United States, and performing |‘ his country. A mission, for instance, from a foreign 
services as important, perhaps, as if the country was |country, is sent to the United States, and Maine for a 
settled. valuable consideration cedes a portion of her territory. 
After some remarks from Mr. JOHNSTON, Would the Government of the United States thereby be 
Mr. SMITH said it would be recollected that the Presi- dissolved, and the minister find it necessary to return 
dent stated, in his message, that it was his intention to home’? Non consiat that the minister’s mission ceases 
withdraw the minister to Colombia, and appoint a chargé; when there is a revolution in the country to which he is 
and the bill was originally drawn with that view. But /|5¢"t- é 
subsequent information from that country showed that it Mr. HOLMES, after a few words, in so low a tone as 
was necessary to continue the minister there, to perfect | ot to be heard at the distance the reporter is seated, 
some business he had commenced; that, in fact, it would |S#d he admitted that the Government of the United 
be cheaper to the United States to continue him, than to] States would not be so dissolved by the taking a slice off 
recall him and send a chargé. The House accordingly |from Maine, as to render a mission to us useless. In like 
amended the bill soasto take away the appropriation for|™anner, if the State of South Carolina were to nullify a 
a chargé, and continue that for the minister. law of the Union, the Union would not be so dissolved; 
Mr. CHAMBERS was pleased that-the Senator from | OF is 1t now by the State of Georgia, having nullified the 
Mississippi had called the attention of the Senate to the law of the land, and placed herself thus far out of the 
subject. It was perfectly out of the question to make an Union, that a foreign minister would find it necessary to 
appropriation for a minister to a Government which did {return home. But he could well understand that, if all 
not exist even on paper. He wished the Senator from the States were to separate from each other, and set up 
Mississippi would vary his motion, and graduate the re- for themselves, a foreign minister could not represent his 
duction so as to meet the amount ofsalary due the minister }country at the Government of the United States. And 
for the services he has rendered, and provide for his re-|this, said Mr. H., is the case with the former Government 
turn home. Two things suggested by his colleague, he }Of Colombia. It is split into three separate States, who 
did not take for granted; one was, that the minister could, |have set up for themselves, and the name of the Govern- 
under the circumstances, render any service to the coun-|ment of Colombia no longer exists. 
try; the other, that he would be recalled during the| After some remarks from Messrs. FORSYTH, TAZE- 
summer. WELL, and SMITH, in opposition to the motion, and 
Mr. BELL objected to continuing a mission to a Go-|from Messrs. CLAYTON, JOHNSTON, CLAY, POIN- 
vernment that did not exist even in name. He was per-/DEXTER, and HOLMES, in favor of it, the question 
fectly willing to pay him for the services he had rendered, |was decided by yeas and nays, in the negative, as follows: 
and for the services he was now rendering, in a proper} YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Ew- 
form. ing, Foot, Hayne, Holmes, Johnston, Miller, Poindexter, 
Mr. HOLMES compared the embassy to Colombia to|Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, 
Sancho Panza’s government of the island of Barrataria. |Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins. —20. 
Both were ideal employments. He hoped this mission NAYS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Buckner, Dallas, Dick- 
was not a sample of the refurm promised by the adminis- |erson, Dudley, Forsyth, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, 
tration, and that it would be reformed. It was in vain, |King, Mangum, Marcy, Robinson, Smith, Tazewell, ‘Tip- 
Mr. H. said, to disguise the fact that our diplomatic ex-|ton, Tyler, White, Wilkins.—21. 
penses were, in some way, greatly increased; and, indeed, | So the amendment was negatived. 
it could not be wondered at, if our economical adminis-| The bill was then reported to the Senate as amended. 
tration thought it necessary that we should be represented | The clause making an appropriation for the contingent 
at imaginary Governments. From what had been said, }expenses of the judiciary department, which had been 
we might as well, for any useful purpose, send a minister |amended in the committee, by increasing the appropriation 
to the moon as to Colombia. He did not say we could | from 190,000 to $250,000, having been read, 


send a mission to the moon; but, according to the con-| Some debate took place on the question of concurring 
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inthe amendment. It was opposed, on the ground that/salary as Secretary of War. On a little examination, how- 


the estimates were not sufficiently explicit, and that the 
evidence was insufficient. 

On the other hand, the impracticability of making the 
estimates exactly square with the sums which might be 
required, was urged. It was stated that the contingencies 
of this department were always fluctuating, and depended 
on circumstances not to be foreseen or controlled. 

The question being put on concurring in the amend- 
ment, it was decided as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Buckner, Dallas, Dud- 
ley, Grundy, Hendricks, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, 
Robinson, Smith, Tipton, White.—15. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Ew- 
ing, Foot, Forsyth, Hayne, Hill, Johnston, Miller, Moore, 
Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, 
Sprague, Tazewell, Tomlinson, Tyler, Waggaman, Web- 
ster, Wilkins. —24. 

So the Senate refused to concur in the amendment. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


Wepnespay, Aprit 18. 
VACCINATION OF INDIANS. 


On motion of Mr. WHITE, the Senate then proceeded 
to consider the bill to provide for extending the benefits 
of vaccination among the Indians. The question was on 
the third reading of the bill. This bill led to a discussion, 
which consumed the whole of the day. 

Mr. BUCKNER was altogether opposed to the prin- 
ciple of the measure. He was hostile to any step for 
the introduction of vaccination among those who had 
been the bitter and constant enemy of the first settlers. 
He opposed the bill also, because it was, in his view, a 
bill more for the benefit of Indian agents and the other 
parties designated in the bill, than for the advantage of 
the Indians. He considered the experiment which the 
bill authorized as equally useless and dangerous, and one 
to which force alone would compel the Indians to submit. 
He questioned also the constitutional power of the Con- 
gress to take this step, any more than to make an appro- 
priation to check the progress of the plague in Algiers. 
He contended that the money asked for would be insuffi- 
cient, and that Congress would be subjected to fresh calls. 
He asked for the yeas and nays on the third reading of 
the bill, andthey were ordered. 

The bill was further opposed in its original form by 
Mr. EWING and others, on the ground that it gave to 
the Presidentan unrestricted right to appoint agents, and 
to extend his patronage; that it opened a door to fraud 
on the Indians, and on the Government; and that it was 
more likely to convert the Indians into enemies than 
friends. 


On the other hand, it was contended by Mr. WHITE 


and others that this was a measure called for by humanity | 


and expediency; the gloomy picture of the miserable 
condition of the Indians who were afflicted with the small 


pox, dying in such numbers that the dead lay unburied, | 


from a printed document in possession of the Senate. 

Mr. SPRAGUE argued that the bill provided against 
any fraudulent practices, by authorizing the employment 
of regular practitioners, who would not stoop to the prac- 
tice of frauds. 

In the course of the debate, an incidental discussion 


to an item in one of the documents just laid ‘on the table, 


from which it appeared that certain sums, amounting to} 
$16,000, had been paid to John H. Eaton and John Coffee, | 
as commissioners to treat with the Choctaw and Chickasaw 


Indians in 1850 and 1831. This clause was at first view- 
ed by Mr. HAYNE and Mr. FOOT as evidence that these 
individuals had received large emoluments from the trea- 





ever, it appeared that this sum stated was the amount 
paid to meet the expenses of making the treaty, and 
that Mr. Eaton had declined receiving any compensation 
as commissioner. 

Some remarks were also made bearing hard on the Pre- 
sident for having appointed to office men who had been 
rejected by the Senate. It appeared by the printed docu- 
ments that Wharton Rector, Mr. Stambaugh, and Mr. 
Gardiner, all of whom had been rejected by the Senate, 
had been appointed by the President, subsequently, to 
offices of trust; and that the expenditure of large sums 
had been committed to them. This practice of selecting 
men for office who had been rejected by the Senate, was 
denounced in emphatic terms by Mr. HAYNE, Mr. 
SPRAGUE, and others, and defended by Mr. FORSYTH 
and others. 

The bill having been ordered toa third reading, Mr. 
EWING moved to recommit it, with instructions to strike 
out the exceptionable parts of the bill. As it was urged, 
however, by Mr. WHITE, that the bill, unless passed im- 
mediately, would not effect the humane object which it 
had in view, Mr. EWING withdrew his proposition, to 
enable Mr. WHITE to move a reconsideration of the vote 
by which the bill had been ordered to a third reading, so 
as to give an opportunity to amend it. 

The motion to reconsider having been agreed to, the 
bill was amended by striking out its second section, modi- 
fying the third so as to authorize the calling in of such 
physicians only as are resident in the vicinity of the In- 
dians, or on the frontier, and by reducing the appropria- 
tion from 12,000 to $6,000. 

In this form the amendment was ordered to be engross- 
ed, and the bill to be read athird time, by the following 
vote: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Chambers, Clay, Dallas, 
Dudley, Ellis, Ewing, Foot, Forsyth, Frelinghuysen, 
Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Johnston, Kane, King, Marcy, 
Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, 
Smith, Sprague, Tomlinson, Webster, White, Wilkins.— 
30. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bibb, Buckner, Dickerson, Hayne, 
Mangum, Miller, Moore, Tazewell, Tipton, Tyler, Wag- 
gaman.—11. 

JUDICIARY EXPENSES. 


Mr. FORSYTH moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the Senate yesterday refused to concur with the Commit 
tee of the Whole, in the amendment to the general appro 
priation bill, to strike out the sum of $190,000 for the con 


| tingencies of the judicial department, and insert $250,000. 


Having made the motion, Mr. FORSYTH moved to lay 
it on the table, in order that it might be taken up when 
the appropriation bill should again be before the Senat¢ 

PORTUGUESE VESSELS. 

On motion of Mr. FORSYTH, the Senate then pro- 
ceeded to consider the bill to exempt Portuguese vessels 
from the payment of duties on tonnage. 

The bill having been read, Mr. WEBSTER suggested 
that the proviso would be the better for a little further 
examination, and for a modification of its language, so as 
to render it more succinct. 

Mr. FORSYTH modified the clause accordingly, and 


. , : ASSION! the bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a third 
arose in consequence of a reference made by Mr. FOOT | reading: 
g. 


The Senate then adjourned. 


Tuunspay, Apnrit 19. 
APPROPRIATION BILL. 
On motion of Mr. FORSYTH, the Senate proceeded to 


the unfinished business of yesterday, being the general 


sury as commissioners, while Mr. Eaton was receiving a| appropriation bill. 
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Some slight discussion took place on the amendment} would be tantamount to a declaration that no minister 
ses $13,000 for the General Land Office, being} should be sent to that court. 
an increase of $4,000 from the appropriation of last year.| [The CHAIR reminded the Senator from Maryland that 
Mr. POINDEXTER asked for the yeas and nays on the| it was out of order to allude to the opinions of the Execu- 
question of concurring in this amendment, and they were | tive.] 
ordered. He then stated the objections which were| Mr. SMITH thought he was not out of order, but ad- 
urged in Committee of the Whole against this amendment. | mitted the impropriety of such reference. It had been 
These objections were, that the Committee of Ways and| said that the diplomatic expense had increased; but no 
Means of the House were engaged in an examination with| specific items of increase had been exhibited on paper. 
a view, if it should be found necessary, to report a bill| He stated that they had not increased. During the four 
containing the additional appropriation; and that the con-| years of the administration of General Jackson, if the ap- 
dition of the office was not such as to entitle it to any| propriations now under consideration should pass, the 
especial favor. expenses for diplomacy would have been $801,500. De- 
Mr. KING, Mr. FORSYTH, and Mr. SMITH, stated ducting $99,000 for the mission to Constantinople, it would 
that the office could not go on without this appropriation;| leave $702,500 as the aggregate expenses; and this would 
that every thing was now at a stand; that there were forty | be less by $25,000 than the expenditures, under the same 
thousand patents for lands in the office to be filled up, and| head, during the administration of Mr. Adams. He con- 
no money to purchase the parchment; and that there was} sidered that these things are always examined according 
no danger of waste, as the accounts must be passed by| to the old principle of ** your bull or mine.” He wanted 
the proper officer. to create no expenses, and no one could properly prefer 
Mr. POINDEXTER answered that the financial commit-| such a charge against him. It wasa very easy thing for 
tees of both Houses had reported $9,000, promising to|any Senator to get up, and make charges of extravagance 
give more, if on examination it should be found neces-| against this administration, and to prove it in figures also. 
sary; that the commissioner had asked $18,000; and that| He had nothing more to do, than to take the two lowest 
he would be better employed in economizing the expen-| years of Mr. Adams’s administration, and the two highest 
ditures of his office, than in carrying on newspaper cor-| of that of General Jackson, and the thing was done. The 
respondence. gentleman from Connecticut had made a speech of that 
After a few words on the same side from Mr. EWING, | sort at a former session, and he had answered him, and 
the question on concurring with the Committee of the| completely refuted him. But what was done? Just be- 
Whole in their amendment was taken, and decided as| fore the election came on, this speech was published in the 
follows: Baltimore papers. Persons came to him and said, “Is 
YEAS.——Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Dallas, Dickerson, |this so?’ He fortunately happened to have the notes of 
Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King,| his answer, and he was able to recollect every word he 
Mangum, Marcy, Moore, Ruggles, Robinson, Smith, Tip-| had said in reply, and to put the thing down at once. He 
ton, Troup, White, Wilkins.--21. read, in conclusion, a paper containing a statement of these 
NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Ewing, | expenditures of the last two years, to show that they were 
Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hayne, Johnston, Miller, Poindexter, | about three millions less than the appropriations. 
Prentiss, Robbins, Seymour, Silsbee, Tomlinson, Tyler, Mr. FOOT said that, as the Senator had made such di- 


Waggaman, Webster.—-18. rect reference to him, he was bound to make an observa- 
So the amendment was concurred in. tion in reply. He repelled the suggestion that he had 
OUTFIT TO FRANCE. pursued any course which was not strictly honorable. 


Charges of dishonorable conduct could never reach him. 
On the question of concurring with the Committee of| As to the speeches he had made, they were before the 
the Whole in their amendment striking out the appro-| world, and the Senator was at liberty to answer them as 
priation for the outfit to France, he pleased. In the Senate, the reply which the Senator 
Mr. SMITH asked for the yeas and nays; which were! referred to as so conclusive, was delivered in such an un- 
ordered. He then briefly adverted to the nature of the} der tone that it could not be heard. It would not be be- 
contingent fund, and the uses to which it had been ap-| coming in him to speak harshly of a Senator of the stand- 
plied. He stated that out of this fund were paid the|ing, age, and experience of the Senator from Maryland. 
agents who were sent into the South American States to| Mr. SMITH. Omit age. 
ascertain their condition, before we sent ministers thither. Mr. F. resumed, and referred to his course in the con- 
Out of this fund messengers who are sent out with de-|duct of the pension bill, he being at the head of the pen- 
spatches receive their allowance. Mr. Pleasants was paid | sion committee. He asked if the Senator meant to de- 
out of this fund for carrying despatches to Brazil. Mr. | signate that bill as his bill. He disclaimed any personal 
Cook drew from this fund the five thousand dollars which | interest in that bill. He had no relative who could be be- 
he received for his services. ‘These were contingent ser-| nefited by it. He had merely endeavored to discharge 
vices, and were correctly paid for from the contingent} his duty faithfully and fearlessly. He had never given 
fund. But this fund could not be properly applied to ob-| cause to any one to charge him with neglect of duty. _ 
jects = in their orig for eo mgr 3 ap I 7 aan from eee oe aor a contin- 
propriations are required. they are paid out of this| gent fund was not made applicable to outfits. A few years 
fund, it is in the nature of a loan, and the amount must be since, a number of diplomatic agents were sent abroad 
refunded. Unless an outfit should be granted, no mission} during the recess, and a number were recalled. There 
could be sent. Mr. Van Buren could draw no outfit until] were sent, during the recess, four ministers and four 
it was given to him by this bill. It had been said that Mr. | chargés, and their outfits amounted to $54,000. The 
. « . * . . . . 5 . Pe a a . 
eter aries outfit overs a . so, it was pro-| question, as it was then put by him, was, out of what fund 
ably because there was no other fund within reach of the} were these outfits paid? The Senator from Maryland bad 
Executive. He assured the Senate that he was confitmed| replied that there was a fund at the department—a diplo- 
inthe opinion he had before expressed, that, unless France| matic fund, out of which the outfits were taken. The Se- 
should be left in the bill, there would be no minister sent| nate was called on at the next session to make appropria- 
France after the return of Mr. Rives, until Congress] tions for the amount. ‘The Senator now says that one 
should again be in session, except in the event of some } fund is for secret services, and not to be applic d to these 
great change, such as awar in Europe. The President| purposes. Whether that is the diplomatic fun l, to which 
did consider that the striking out of the word ** France” | the Senator formerly referred, he knew not. The other, 
| ) 
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he believed, did not contain so large an amount as was 
then required. The Senator had said that if France 
should be stricken out of the bill no minister would be 
sent to France until the next session of Congress. He 
considered this as the strongest reason for striking out. 
When it is found that, in the case of Indian agents, men, 
who had been nominated and rejected, renominated and 
re-rejected, are afterwards put into these same offices as 
soon as the Senate had adjourned, it was time to be vigilant. 

Mr. SMITH explained, stating that he had the high- 
est opinion of the industry, fidelity, and zeal of the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut, and should feel regret if he had said 
any thing to offend him. 

Mr. WEBSTER observed that the exposition given by 
the Senator from Maryland removed the necessity for 
continuing the appropriation. The whole matter turned 
on the power of the President over the contingent fund; 
and the Senator from Maryland had given the true expo- 
sition. This fund wasat the disposal of the President for 
contingencies. When any part was applied for public 
purposes, the expenditure was made public; when any por- 
tion was appropriated for secret services, the certificate 
of the President of the fact was the only voucher required. 
The Senator had admitted that any extraordinary service 
gave the President power over this fund. He may pay 
for any contingent object; or may borrow the amount, to 
be replaced when the transaction is made public. Where, 
then, was the necessity for an appropriation in this case? 
It was not pretended that the fund was insufficient to meet 
the requisition. If it was, the proper course would be to 
increase it. 

He was not disposed to make appropriations for ap- 
pointments during the recess. He did not wish to encou- 
rage the practice, and for this reason, that the Senate then 
becomes, in some degree, committed; because, when the 
nomination was sent in, the minister was already abroad, 
and engaged in the duties of his mission. He thought it 
wrong to encourage the practice. Mr. Rives was appoint- 
ed during the recess. It was a proper appointment, and 
he had no fault to find with it. Both the ministers to Eng- 
land were appointed during the recess. This ought not 
to be encouraged. It was right that the Senate should 
have the nominations before them to act upon without any 
prejudice. Ina recent case, the Senate had heard it said 
that the public interest was put in jeopardy; that import- 
ant negotiations were pending; that the recall of a minister 
might be deemed cause for war. This ought to prevent 


Outfit to France. 


rg 


| ways contended that he ought to use it; but he wondered 


[Arrit 19, 1832- 


that gentlemen on his side could fall into the error. 

He referred to the recommendation by Mr. Jefferson 
of specific appropriations for any object susceptible of 
specification. Here was a specific object, and a specific 
appropriation was the proper course. He hoped that 
those who did not desire to prevent the appointment of a 
minister, would vote for the appropriation, 

Mr. HOLMES remarked, briefly, on the nature of the 
contingency that would justify the President in resorting 
to this fund, and insisted that this case would present a 
contingency of that character. 

Mr. HAYNE expressed his gratification at some of the 
views which had fallen from Senators on the subject of 
economy, because it might be productive of advantage to 
the country. He then informed the Senate that he had 
taken great pains to make a statement, derived from offi- 
cial sources, of the expenditures, exclusive of the public 
debt, for some years past. From that statement he read 
the following extract: 

i 


ee ty 


$9,877,000 
9,789,000 
Including five mil- 
lions under the 
Florida treaty. 


1824, 15,750,000 


1825, 11,240,000 

1826, 13,002,000 

1827, 12,650,000 

1828, 13,296,000 

1829, 13,660,000 

1830, 13,229,000 
Showing that the average of the four first years after 
the reduction of the army was ten millions, and the ave- 
rage of the four last years above thirteen millions, being 
an annual increase of three millions. Thus had the ex- 
penditures of the Government increased. He had pledged 
himself to present to the Senatea full and explicit account 
of the expenditures of this Government; and he was now 
engaged in preparing a statement of every particular ex- 
|penditure, under every separate item. He had been at 
jgreat pains to possess himself of this information; and 
when he had reduced it to an explicit form, he intended 
to call for estimates next year, showing, in the correspond 
ing columns, the expenditures of previous years. It was 
his object, in all cases, to obtain the why and wherefore 
of every expenditure. Thus abuses might be checked 
It was said the Government had been enlarging, and the 


the Senate from continuing the practice. In cases of] population was increasing. But he did not understand, 


death, or other unexpected contingency, the President 
has power to make appointments during the recess. But 
whenever he exercises this power, should it not be re- 
garded as an extraordinary occurrence’ It should be a 
case of a vacancy happening, not one which is fote- 
seen, and may be guarded against in the ordinary way. 
- If Mr. Rives is to come home during the recess, in virtue 
of an un¢erstanding with the President, it can scarcely be 
correct to say, the vacancy happens, and the President 
ought not to make any appointment unless the vacancy 
happens during the recess; and when it does so happen, 
he has this fund to go to. He would vote for striking out 
the appropriation. 

Mr. FORSYTH adverted to the case of Mr. Rush. It 
was understood that he was to come home, and provision 
was made for his successor. This had not been consider- 
ed in the light of a contingency. Mr. Rives was about to 
return, not on account of embarrassments, but for the sake 
ofhis health. Paris did not agree with him in the winter; 
and he had determined not to pass another winter there, 
unless the public service rendered it necessary. The Pre- 
sident had informed the Senate that nothing but a contin- 
gency would prevent the return of Mr. Rives. He did 
not wonder that gentlemen on the other side threw the 
President on the contingent fund, because they had al- 


exactly, how the increase of population was to increase 
the expenditures of the Government. Some of our ex- 
penses were decreasing of themselves, and there were 
others which did not require to be enlarged. The pen- 
sions are decreasing annually in amount; the expenditures 
for the army and the navy are not on the increase; and 
he saw no reason why the diplomatic expenses should be 
increased, or those of the judiciary: although he was 
aware that the latter must depend on circumstances which 
would give to them a fluctuating character. 

Ata proper time he proposed to submit to the Senate 
resolutions calling for details of information. 

As to the question before the Senate, the gentleman 
from Georgia had said that the appropriation for this out- 
fit might be made at this or the next session. He would, 
then, prefer that it should be made at the next, because 
he thought it proper that the appointment of the minis- 
ter should be by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, unless some extraordinary contingency should re- 
quire the appointment during the recess. As it was stated 
that Mr. Rives would not return until the fall, he would 
rather no appointment should be made until after the 
commencement of the session. 

Mr. SMITH admitted the accuracy of the statement 
made by the Senator from Maine, but suggested that, as 
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the gentleman was not in Congress in 1822, 1823, he was 
not intimately acquainted with some circumstances, which 


Houston’s Trial.--Vaccination Bill.—Appropriation Bill. 








HOUSTON’S TRIAL. 
The Clerk of the House delivered a message from the 


seemed to show that he had carried his statement too far| House, requesting of the Senate that leave be given to 


back. He reminded the Senator that, about that time, 
there had been a recommendation from Mr. Crawford to 
appropriate 800,000 dollars a year for the object of forti- 
fications. ‘That had been continued for some time. The 
army accounts were mostly paid off by 1818. When Mr. 
Monroe asked for a loan of five millions, it was thought 
so extraordinary a request, that Congress immediately 
began to look into the financial concerns of the country, 
and to cut down the expenditures; refusing to concur in 
any appropriation which could be done without. The 
appropriations for the fortifications were reduced, and 
other vents for money were closed. The first four years 
ought not to be counted. Congress went on cutting down 
until the treasury was brought into a sound state. Then 
the expenditures were restored to their accustomed scale. 
When there was money in the treasury, Congress went 
up to the estimates. 

Mr. FORSYTH stated that the operations of Congress 
had forced extravagance on this administration, and 
checked the reforms which the accounting officers at- 
tempted to introduce. He asserted that a resolution of 
Congress had gone so far as to cast a censure on an ac- 
counting officer for doing according to his construction of 
the law. He referred to the cases of the pay of the offi- 
cers of the marine corps, and of the forfeiture of a pen- 
alty exacted from a navy contractor, in illustration of his 
statements. 

Mr. WEBSTER stated that the Senator from Georgia 
had been most unfortunate in the selection of the cases 
on which he relied, to prove that extravagance had been 
forced on this administration by Congress. They were 
cases of extreme hardship, in which Congress had found 
it necessary to interpose their power, to protect indivi- 
duals from oppression, in consequence of the errors of 
a public officer. He was willing to try Congress on this 
arraignment of the Senator from Georgia. The first case 
had reference to the pay and emoluments of the officers 
of the marine corps.; It had been the uniform practice 
of the Government to place these officers ona footing 
with other officers. ‘This was always considered correct, 
until a Second or Third Auditor had determined other- 
wise. He found out that this was all wrong; that the law 
was not so; and that the marines were not entitled to this 
equality of footing. What did Congress do? They pass- 
ed, without a dissenting voice in either House, a resolu- 
tion to enforce a settled joint construction. Was Congress 
to be accounted guilty of extravagance for this? Was 
this one of the cases of retrenchment which the country 
would oppose? He thought not. It was a case where 
equity was defeated by a technical nicety of construction 
on the part of one of the accounting officers. 

What was the other case? Some contracts had been 
entered into with the commissioners of the navy. ‘They 
contained a stipulation that if the whole of the articles, 
and lumber was one, were not delivered by a certain time, 
ten per cent. was to be retained in the hands of the com- 
missioners. 


vented the delivery in time. But the articles were subse- 


quently delivered, and received by the commissioners. | the y 
rhe auditor had found out that here was a forfeiture of | 


the ten per cent. Was this one of the acts of retrench- 
ment which this administration wished to do, but which 
Congress prevented? Was it equity? Was it law? Was 
there law in it? Ought not the forfeiture to be waived 
in this case? Was not such the practice in all similar 
cases-—in all cases of the payment of bonds? After pay 
day, when payments were put off by the consent of parties, 
and are finally received, was the forfeiture ever enforced? 

Here the discussion was interrupted by a message from 
the House of Representatives. 


Vor. Vill.—51 


Accident, or direction, or some cause, pre-| 


four of the members of this body—Frtrx Grunvy, 
Tuomas Ew1ne, ALEXANDER Buckner, and Joun Tipton, 
to attend the House of Representatives for the purpose 
of giving testimony on the trial of Samuel Houston, now 
pending before the House fora breach of privilege. 

The Clerk having withdrawn, 

Mr. WEBSTER said that, as this was a case of emer- 
gency, he would move that the bill be laid on the table; 
which motion was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, leave was given to the 
Senators named to attend the House of Representatives. 

Mr. WEBSTER then moved to lay the appropriation 
bill on the table, as the Senate would probably be indis- 
posed to proceed with the consideration of the bill in the 
absence of the Senators. He withdrew his motion fora 
moment, at the request of 

Mr. FORSYTH, who begged leave to explain that he 
had not designed to impute any blame to Congress for 
their interference as tothe navy contracts. But he wish- 
ed it to be borne in mind that the officer was correct in 
his interpretation of the laws. 

Mr. MANGUM said a few words in opposition to the 
practice of throwing responsibility on Congress for the 
extravagance of the administration. He regarded the 
whole party as responsible for the acts of their administra- 
tion; and he would rather see the man he supported put 
down, than protected behind sucha shield. The Presi- 
dent might interpose his veto. He contended that, for 
many years past, the tendency of our Government had 
been to become worse and worse; and if he and the other 
friends of the administration were to shelter themselves 
under the idea that Congress was responsible, it was the 
introduction of very dangerous principles. He thought 
this remark due to the country which he represented. 
He must have shut his eyes close and long, not to have 
seen that the Government was getting worse. 

Mr. FORSYTH asked whether the administration were 
to be made responsible for the multiplication of pensions. 
Should the President veto the law, the country would 
immediately ring, from one end to the other, with the 
cruelty and injustice of which he had been guilty in filch- 
ing the little pittance from these unfortunate persons. 
Every Senator knew the use which had been made, to 
the injury of the President, of his former veto. It would 
be found that the administration were ina minority in 
some of the cases. Mr. F. moved to lay the bill on the 
table; which motion was carried in the affirmative. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


Fripay, Apnrit 20. 

Mr. GRUNDY stated that the Senators who had yes- 
terday obtained leave of absence to attend the trial of 
General Houston, had received permission from the House 
to return to the Senate, until they should be notified that 
their testimony was about to be taken. 


VACCINATION BILL. 


Mr. HENDRICKS moved that the Senate reconsider 
ote by which the bill to provide for the vaccination 
of the Indians had been ordered to a third reading. The 
reason assigned for this motion was, that the amendments 
made in the bill were such as to take away all its effi- 
ciency. 

Mr. HENDRICKS, having made the motion, moved to 
lay it on the table; which was agreed to. 


APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Senate then resumed the consideration of the bill 
making appropriations for the support of Government 


|for the year 1832—the question being on concurring with 
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the Committee of the Whole in striking out the appro- 
priation for the outfit of a minister to France. 

Mr. CHAMBERS said he regretted that the Senate had 
adjourned yesterday at the moment he had risen. His apo- 
logy for saying a word on this subject was found in the 
exaniple of the chairman of the Committee on Finance. 
That Senator had deplored, in very strong terms, the 
continuance of a debate which must delay the passage of 
this bill, so necessary to meet the most pressing wants of 
the Government. We had all yielded to his pointed re- 
monstrance, and the bill was going on without a word of 
debate, when, on calling it up yesterday, the chairman, 
without the slightest provocation, rose in his place, and 
in great excitement delivered a long and animated argu- 
ment to prove the extravagance of the last administration 
and the economy of this. 

(Mr. SMITH here remarked that he did not attempt to 
show extravagance in the late administration. He had no 
such object. } 

Be it so, said Mr. C. Let the Senator be considered as 
having no such object as to criminate the last administra- 
tion, and solely to design the vindication of the present 
administration from the charges preferred against it. He 
has interrupted the regular progress of this highly import- 
ant bill to present this labored vindication. 

{Mr. SMITH here said he had not labored. } 

Then, said Mr. C., it must be conceded that the Senator 
has arrived at results, and exhibited estimates and calcu- 
lations, without labor; which certainly no other member 
can produce without an examination, and with labor, too, 
amongst the documents and State papers. But whether 
for one object or another—whether with labor or with- 
out—his colleague, disregarding, in his own practice, the 
strong admonition by which he had proposed to regulate 
that of others, had challenged this debate. It was not 
proper to allow such a discussion to end where it was. 
Mr. C. said that he could not consent to permit an argu- 
ment which he deemed so fallacious, to go out to the 


public without commentary. Sir, said Mr. C., the issue} 


tendered is not the true one. Let the people know how 
this matter stands, and they will be at no loss to finda right 
verdict, and give a correct judgment. What is the true 
state of the case? The last administration, pursuing with 
honest purpose, and by accustomed means, the best inte- 


rests of this great and growing nation, were cultivating} 


all the sources of national prosperity, and faithfully exe- 
cuting the legislative will, by a prudent application of 
the resources of the country, which the representatives 
of the people chose to place at their disposal. The pub- 
lic debt was in a course of rapid extinguishment, the de- 
fences of the country were extended, the facilities of 
intercommunication promoted, the great branches of 
public prosperity nurtured, and all our relations at home 
and abroad presenting occasion for grateful reflection. 
This was the condition of things, when the last adminis- 
tration found itself assailed by that political party which 
rose up to prostrate it, and finally succeeded in ejecting 
it from office. 

Here, sir, said Mr. C., [holding up the book containing 
the retrenchment report, } here is the text from which that 
party drew its doctrines; this is the confession of faith 
which that party subscribed; which they proclaimed in 
six thousand copies of this report from the House of Re- 
presentatives, and three thousand from the Senate; which 
they published in every city, town, village, and cross- 
road, in the Union, and reverberated by every partisan in 
the country. Now, sir, this confession of faith must be 
the criterion by which this party is to be tried. The pre- 
sent President was unanimously elected as the organ who 
was to execute all their projects. He was not slow to 
assume the responsibility imposedupon him. In his open- 
ing message, he made himself sponsor forthe whole party 
and its creed, when he declared that ‘retrenchment and 


Appropriation Bill. 


reform were inscribed on the roll of Executive duties in 
characters too legible to be misunderstood.” 

The true issue, then, is not whether this adininistration 
is more extravagant than the last. If it be as much so, this 
text book will denounce it as unfit to possess the confidence 
of the people. It would be no diificult proposition, he 
believed, in a proper place, to establish the fact that it 
had expended larger sums than the former administration, 
to effect precisely similar objects; but he denied the au- 
thority of the adversary party to make this the question. 
if they will frankly and fully concede that all their boaste! 
pledges of ‘* reform and retrenchment” have been violat- 
ed—that, after effecting the purpose for which they were 
engendered, the expulsion trom office of their political 
adversaries, they are forgotten, or admitted to be hollow, 
empty, unmeaning sound, without substance—-why, then, 
we are prepared to meet any other issue that may be ten- 

|dered. Sir, if this concession is not made, it is due to an 
abused community, it is due to those who, with honest 
expectation of a fair and full execution of these pledges, 
have raised to power those who made them, to prove, as 
your State papers and records will prove, that every pro- 
mise and profession then made is not only broken but for- 
gotten, and that now resort is had to the lame and impo- 
tent plea that they who made them are not worse than 
those whom they denounced. ‘To the book, then. The 
| first item to be noticed is the number of clerks and officers 
in the Executive offices. The book—the creed, de- 
}nounces these Executive Departments as receptacles for 
idlers and superannuated old men—‘‘ one third” more in 
, number than the business of the Government required, and 
|some of them ‘invalid pensioners,” absolutely enjoying 
‘*sinecures;” this whole Augean stable was to be cleansed 
and purified. Well, sir, how has the practice of this ad- 
ministration conformed to this profession? Are the clerks 
lessened in number? No sir, not only not diminished, but 
actually increased. Are their salaries lessened’? No, sir, 
not a dollar; on the contrary, some of them are increased 
by this bill now under discussion. Some of the old and 
| faithful servants who had passed their lives in these offices, 
| whose advancing age and fixed habits had unfitted them 
for other employments, have been removed, it is truc 
| Yes, sir, many have been thrown upon the world penny- 
ess as they were blameless, with a heartless disregard ot 
tueir misery and havoc inflicted upon themselves, their 
furtunes, their helpless, dependent families, or even their 
well earned reputation. But why? was it to promote real 
reform, or toadvancethe public good’ No, it was to let 
in a host of hungry expectants to devour with greedy ap- 
pet.te their share of the people’s substance—openly, pub- 
licly announced asthe ‘* spoils of victory.” Yes, sir, your 
public offices, created for the good of the people, and the 
only purpose of which should be to effect that good, and 
advance the general welfare, are boldly elsewhere as here 
on this foor denominated ‘* spoils” to be ‘shared’ by 
** victors.” Was capacity, was fidelity, was patriotism, 
or useful service to the nation, made the criterion of merit, 
in selecting them? Notatall. Instead of capacity to dis- 
charge the duties of oflice, the candidate urged capacity 
to obtain votes; instead of fidelity in the performance ol 
official trust, he boasted active zeal in. propagating his 
political tenets; in place of patriotic devotion to the c 

wy, or useful service to the nation, he clanned devo 
and efficient service to his party, a noisy, indiscrimima 
admir..tion of the ** Heroof New Orleans,” and unsparing, 
reckless condemnation of every man and every Hhicasure 
that opposed lus pretensions. ‘lhese, and often th 
alone, were the successful grounds of claim to promotvon; 
and the degree of elevation, the ‘share of the spoils, 
was proportionate to the zeal and fury which the parbean 
had evinced in the glorification of his idol. Many of Ui 

‘* victors’? were so utte hy destitute of other qual ficulions 


. lel 
essentially necessary, that their own political frie nds, vield 
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ing to the strong and just popular opinion, were obliged 
promptly to put them aside; and in some cases the President 
himself has been compelled to turn them adrift before they 
had fairly tasted the fruits which they fondly anticipated as! 
their promised ** reward.” 

The book—the articles of faith—charge against the late 
administration a wasteful expenditure in the diplomatic 
department. Their pledge bound them to a retrench- 
ment. How have they redeemed it? Why, sir, by re- 
calling instantly every minister then abroad, and sending 
others of their own political tenets, at an immense ex- 
pense of money, and in some cases at the sacrifice of other 
high considerations. Was this because the public inte- 
rest was thereby promoted? Was it because our ministers 
were not qualified? Was it because they had evinced a 
want of competent talent, or of patriotic zeal, in discharg- 
ing their duty? Not atall. These ‘* spoils’? were to be 
distributed; and with such eager haste did the ‘* victors” 
elaim their ‘‘ reward,’’ that, in the case of the Colombian 
Government, General Harrison, whose name and reputa-| 
tion is fondly cherished by the nation, was recalled before} 
he had actually reached his destination, and an active parti- 
san appointed his successor, who is now continued a full 
minister, when the confederate Government to which he 
was accredited is dissolved, and no Government exists 
bearing even its name. The chairman of the Finance 
Committee says that ‘‘the services have been commen-| 
surate to the expenditures in this administration.” Sir, 
this is not in the book. The last administration said the} 
expenditures were honestly and usefully applied, but it) 
did not arrest the cry of ‘retrenchment and reform.” 
But let one instance illustrate the sort of services which 
this administration considers commensurate to large ex- 
penditures. A competent, faithful minister to Russia was 
recalled. A distinguished successor taken from Virginia, 
was appointed. Besides his nine thousand dollars outfit, 
and nine thousand salary, an immense expense was in- 


‘The ‘* commensurate services” were about ten days’ =| 
dence in Russia, and the remaining three hundred and 
fifty-five were passed in another kingdom, at the distance 
of some thousand miles from the scene of duty. 

‘The book asserts the necessity of ‘* abolishing the con- 
tingent fund -for missions.” It was supposed to be the 
fruitful source of mischief—controlled solely by the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary, and altogether unnecessary. 
Well, sir, how stands the fact in regard to this item? Has 
it been discontinued’ Not atall. This bill appropriates 
thirty thousand dollars for this fund. Not only is it con- 
tinued under this ‘‘economical’’ administration, but an 
accumulated sum of about one hundred thousand dollars 
allowed to the late administration, and not expended by 
them, has been disbursed, in addition to appropriations 
made since they came into power. His colleague had 
used harsh language in reference tothe mode of compari- 
son adopted by the Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. Foor. } 
It was not his intention to apply towards his colleague 
any offensive expression; but, after his very warm lan- 
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vas held forth and paraded even in the shape of an *in- 
scription on the Executive roll.” This Executive banner 
waived high, and caught the fancy and the hopes of thou- 
sands by its alluring motto, ‘* retrenchment and reform.” 
Crowds gathered to the standard, and overwhelmed all 
resistance to the march of those who had unfurled it. 
Having effected its purpose in gaining the victory, what 
are its ‘* rewards” to the ‘* country”’—to the ‘* whole peo- 
ple?” Favorites and partisans are ‘* rewarded;” but what 
does the ‘‘nation” gain? Why, sir, they are mocked 
and evaded when they demand a fulfilment of engage- 
ments made by this party text, and reassumed by the Ex- 
ecutive message. They are now told, ‘‘it is not the fault 
of the Executive, but of Congress, that so large expendi- 
tures are disbursed; the President must execute the law, 
and the law directs the expenditure.” The people— 
the deluded people, will ask if the Congress did not direct 
the expenditures in Mr. Adams’s administration—if he was 
not bound to execute the law; and yet it did not prevent 
the eternal cry of ‘‘reform and retrenchment.”’ They 
may, and probably, will, also ask if this said wicked and ex- 
travagant Congress had not been brought into being by 
the same party which elevated the Chief Magistrate; whe- 
ther, from that time to this, his political friends have not 
formed a majority in both branches of Congress. Driven 
by these unwelcome reminiscences, the administration re- 
sorts to this humiliating apology: ‘* Why, we are not 
Sir, this plea 
cannot be sustained, whether issue be taken upon the law 
or the fact. It does not lie in the mouth of those who 
heaped unmeasured censure upon the last administration 
for waste and extravagance now to crect it into a fair 
standard by which their own expenditures are to be gra- 
duated. But if they could be permitted to shelter them- 
selves under such a defence, the facts will not sustain them. 
The table exhibited by the Senator from South Carolina, 
[Mr. Hayne,] prepared, as he tells us, with great care 
and accuracy, gives the following sums as the total ex- 
penditures, exclusive of payments on account of the pub- 
lic debt: 


For 1825 $11,490,459 94 

, 6 13,062,316 27 

7 12,653,095 65 

8 13,296,041 45 

9 12,660,490 62 

30 13,229,533 33 

31 13,918,708 99 
Now, sir, letit be remembered that, in addition to these 
increased and increasing expenditures, there should be a 
large allowance for sums which had been refused for that 
most important matter of internal improvement. A sys- 
tem was regularly and happily progressing under the last 
administration, vitally affecting the whole value of the 
country, calling into useful exercise its faculties for rapid, 
intimate, and profitable intercommunication, cementing 
its various and distant portions, binding our whole peo- 
ple in ties of vicinity and consanguinity; a system, to pro- 


guage on this subject, it was passing strange that he should; mote which is, in my humble judgment, one of the most 
refer to ‘*appropriations” for ‘*contingent expenses of| imperative as well as one of the most desirable and use- 
foreign intercourse,” and yet omit the weightier matter of| ful objects for which this Government was organized. 


‘*disbursements;” omit to say one word about the accumu- 
lation which the Senator from Kentucky has proved by 
the public documents. His colleague had also referred 
to sundry items of ‘‘ extraordinary expenditures” in our 
diplomatic concerns during the present administration; 
and yet, boasting as he does ofa perfect spirit of fairness, 
he has not pointed out one in the last administration. 
Certainly it was for some other reason than that the docu- 
ments did not show it. Sir, said Mr. C., it is like all other 
of the large professions of the party who put out this 
‘‘book.” Indeed, the course of debate here is a con- 
fession of the total failure to realize the pledge which 


How has it fared with this ‘‘ reforming, retrenchment” 
administration. Reformed into astate of non-existence— 
lost sight of—abandoned--vetoed. Yes, sir, at one sweep, 
a lighthouse bill, involving an expenditure of half a mul- 
lion of dollars, the disbursement of which would have 
left traces of useful improvement scattered through all 
partsof the Union for generations to come, was rejected. 
Your turnpike road bill, your canal bills, rejected. And 
yet your total expenditures are increased. Are the sums 
thus refused to useful objects made to swell the amount of 
‘* spoils” and ‘* rewards” distributed to favorites’ 

Sir, it is to be feared this ‘inscription on the Execu- 
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tive roll” has ceased to be ‘‘ legible,” or possibly it may} to Great Britain, that the vacancy in that office depended 
have been deposited in some of the retired departments| on no casualty or unforeseen contingency, demanding or 
of an Executive office by one of those who came in as a| justifying a draft on the contingent fund provided by this 
component part of the ‘unit cabinet,” and that his) bill. However objectionable, therefore, the exercise of 
successor has not yet found the place of its repose. Ifso,| the President’s power of appointment may really be, 
let us still hope that, late as it is, we shall again hear of it. | should that power be exercised in appointing a minister 

Many considerations and numerous facts invite further! to Great Britain during the recess of the Senate, and in 
discussion; but, in despite of the challenge of the chair-| contempt of its advice, the case of the new outfit to France 


man of finance, Mr. C. said he was unwilling to consume | rested on different principles, and he requested the at- 


more time. He would, however, add one word in regard tention of the members of the Senate to the distinction. 
to one of the cases by which the Senator from Georgia} We have no official information, said Mr. C., that the 


{Mr. Forsyru] had illustrated the desire of the Executive | present minister to France has been recalled. Nay, we 
to retrench, and the practice of Congress to defeat that|have no information even to show us that a vacancy will 
desire. The other case had been fully disposed of by his} happen, either during the session, or in the recess of this 
friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wenstrrr,] who was in-| body. If the chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
terrupted before he had explained the navy contract for| who reported this bill, has any such information, it should 
timber. In this case, it was true that Congress had pass-| be laid before us, that we may see how far the letter or 
ed a remedial law, and in terms, and in a manner, to imply '| the spirit of the constitution will justify a specific appro- 
dissatisfaction at the course of the auditor. What was| priation, to enable the President to send a new minister 
the case? A contract was made by the navy commission-|to Paris, without consulting his constitutional advisers. 
ers for delivering timber at a certain period, and reserv-| The gentleman from Georgia adverted to information on 
ing, according to universal usage, ten per cent., to be for-| this subject, which reached us through no official chan- 
feited if the contract were not executed according to its} nel, that the climate of Paris did not agree with Mr. Rives, 
letter. The contract was faithfully executed in all re-]and that he might request to be recalled. SBut-- 

spects except asto time. ‘To the extension of time, the| Mr. FORSYTH said there was an official letter in the 
commissioners made no objection. The service was not possession of the Committee on Finance. 

injured, nor was any one injured. ‘The navy commission-| Mr, SMITH said he had a letter from the Secretary of 
ers, who made the contract, desired to pay the contractor | state on this subject, which, he thought, had been laid 
the price of his materials, or appeal to the Secretaries of} pefore the Senate. 

the Navy and of the Treasury. Both were of opinion it} Myr, CLAYTON replied that it was the first time he 
should be paid; but the Fourth Auditor objected, and the| had heard of it, and desired it might be read. 


President agreed with the auditor that the law enforced! Jt was read accordingly, and was as follows: 
the penalty, because a short time had expired, more than| 


the contract allowed. 

The contractor brought his case here, and (without a} 
dissentient voice, he believed) his whole price was or-| 
dered to be paid. Now, sir, is this the magnanimous ex- | 
hibition of liberality which becomes a great Government? | 
Is this administration so hard run, that, while it is continu- 
ing this very Fourth Auditor’s office, and its accompany-| nointment of a minister to England, and as Mr. Rives, our 
ing appendages, which the book told us was created for| minister in France, has made a request of leave to return, 
a temporary purpose arising out of the last war, and ought| which the reasons he has urged may, at a future period, 
to be abolished; while it is paying eighteen thousand dol-| induce the President to grant, an appropriation for out 
lars salary for ten days’ services of a minister; while it is 


** Samvet Suita, Esq., 
** Chairman Committee on Finance, Senate. 
** DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
‘** Washington, 24th Feb. 1832. 
**Str: [have just received the President’s direction to 
inform you, that, as circumstances may require the ap 


multiplying clerks, and increasing their salaries, that it is 


per cent. on a little contract—-compelled to enforce the 


fits, in both cases, may become necessary before the next 


should they occur. 


**By some inadvertence, the estimate for the outfit 
and salary of a chargé d’affaires to Naples has been 
omitted. 

‘Tam, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

‘EDWARD LIVINGSTON.” 


letter of the law, even if it be the letter, to exact the 
** pound of flesh” against an honest contractor, whose 
materials they have received, and now have, and intend 
to use? It is an illustration, not exactly to the purpose 
intended by the Senator from Georgia, but to show the 
course of this administration; and proves, to use the lan-| Mr. CLAYTON requested the attention of the Senate 
guage of the Senator from Missouri, that, ‘‘ while they| to the terms of this letter. It is evident, said he, from 
are saving at the spigot, they are wasting at the bunghole.”’| the official document, that the specific appropriation for 

Mr. CLAYTON, of Delaware, said, the clause in the bill| this outfit is asked for, not on the statement of any certai 
under consideration provided thirty-six thousand dallenst fact, from which the department knows that a vacancy 
for outfits of ministers to Great Britain, France, and Rus-| will or must occur in the recess, but on the bare suppos! 
sia, and made no distinction between the missions to those | tion that it may happen. The letter merely contem- 
several courts, although, in point of fact, they all stood] plates a contingency, or casualty, upon the occurrence of 
on different grounds. The outfit for a minister to Russia| which the appointment of a new minister may be made. 
was evidently necessary. A vacancy in the office did exist} This bill now contains one appropriation of thirty thou- 
at the commencement of the session, however difficult it|sand dollars, to defray ‘*the contingent expenses of all 
may be to say when it commenced; for the minister to that|the missions abroad;” and one other appropriation of 
Government, although he received his twenty-two thou-| thirty thousand dollars, to defray ‘*the contingent ex- 
sand five hundred dollars, for ten days’ residence in Rus-| penses of foreign intercourse”’—thus giving, already, sixty 
sia, as the Senator from Maryland had stated, was held to| thousand dollars to pay the expenses arising from con- 
be a minister near that Government, during his residence |tingencies in the management of our foreign relations. 
in England. In regard to that, however, it was sufficient, | Out of this fund, the outfits of ministers, appointed in th: 
for the present purpose, to know officially, as the Senate |recess, agreeably to the constitution, have been always 
did, that the vacancy had happened, and had been filled|defrayed. The only cases in whith the President is au- 
by their advice and consent. They knew, too, by official thorized to appoint ministers, without first asking the ac- 
documents, and by their own act in rejecting the minister | vice and consent of the Senate, are clearly pointed out in 


? F session of Congress, in order to meet those contingencies, 
compelled to go, for proof of economy, to the petty ten 
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the constitution: j 
fill up all vacancies that may happen during the recess of] direct violation of our law, yet we may easily conceive, from 


the Senate, by granting commissions, which shall expire 
at the end of their next session.”” The present minister 
to Great Britain was appointed by this authority only, and 
his commission will continue till the end of this session, 
unless he be recalled, although he was rejected by the 
Senate three months ago. His appointment for such a 
length of time, without the consent of the Senate to 
supply the vacancy occasioned by the return of his pre- 
decessor, can be justified on no other ground than this, 
that the return of that predecessor was during the last ses- 


sion of the Senate, unforeseen, and was strictly a casualty, just complaint for the last three years. 


or contingency, happening while the Senate was not in 
session, and under circumstances requiring a temporary 
appointment, lest the public interest might suffer before 
the consent of the President’s constitutional advisers could 
be asked. But can it now be contended here that the 
President has the right to create a vacancy in a public of- 
fice during the recess, merely to fill that vacancy with 
any one whom he may select, before the commencement 
of the session of this body’ Is it pretended by any one 
here, that when we have gone home, he can, without the 
occurrence of any contingency causing a vacancy, makea 
vacancy in an office, with no other object than to fill it till 
the end of the next session? Where now are all those 
who so strenuously resisted every pretence of the existence 
of such a power in the hands of the last administration? 
If they are disposed to ground the arms which they then 
flourished in defence of the constitution, and in defiance 
of the Executive, may we not be indulged w.th a hearing 
of the reasons for their sudden defection from the cause 
they then so warmly espoused?’ I rest my opposition to 
this specific appropriation at this time, distinctly upon the 
ground that the return of Mr. Rives is not certain, but de- 
pendent only on acontingency—that, in this aspect of that 
case, no specific appropriation ought to be made, as the 
outfit ought to be paid out of the contingent fund, which 
no one pretends is insufficient for this and all other lawful 
purposes—that, by making the appropriation specific, we 
admit the necessity of it now, before we know that it will| 
ever be demanded, and we thereby admit the right of the 
President to recall the minister. We shut our own mouths, 
and forestall the salutary action of this body, should he 
improperly make this vacancy to fill it in the recess, in con- 
tempt of this body. Ifthe vacancy be now seen to be ne- 
cessary, let the fact be announced; let the nomination of 
Mr. Rives’s successor be made at this session, that we may | 
judge of its propriety; and, having done that, we will vote | 
the appropriation without a murmur. 
be, as it now appears, entirely contingent, or even if it be 
an event certain to occur in the recess, and we should be 
informed that no nomination is to be made to the Senate 
this session, when yougask me for the money, I tell you to 
go to the contingent fund, which has on former occasions 
been resorted toto mect the event. If, at the next ses- 
sion, the Executive shall nominate a minister to the Se- 
nate, appointed in the recess ex necessitate to meet sucha 
contingency as the constitution contemplates, and accord- 


”> 


ing to the settled construction of the words ‘ happening} by the will of the President, and without cause. 


during the recess, 


we shall of course confirm the nomi- 
nation. 


or its letter. 
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We shall not then be met by the objection, | defended the right of the President to draw on the contin- 
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‘The President shall have power to/tute of foundation, that arrangement having been made in 


what has been said on that subject, that should an appoint- 
ment to France, equally objectionable, be made in the next 
recess, we should be held committed to all its consequen- 
ces by this very appropriation. It is time for this body 
to look with extreme cifcumspection to every act it may 
pass, which can by possibility be construed into a sanction 
of any abuse of Executive power. By encouraging in this 
manner the appointment of ministers in the recess, we 
may make ourselves parties to that very provision of the 
constitution in this respect, which has been the subject of 
The exercise, 
nay, the very abuse of this power, is always held an argu- 
ment in its favor. In the discussion on the nomination of 
the minister to Great Britain, we were told of the loss of 
money and the dishonor to our foreign relations which 
would attend his recall; and the strongest argument in fa- 
vor of his confirmation was the fact that he had already 
been appointed without our consent, and had actually left 
the country. I will not step a foot further in these mat- 
ters until 1 know where you would lead me. I have no 
confidence of the future from the past, to justify me in 
lending my vote to aid in the appointment of officers with- 
out the constitutional prerequisite of the advice of the Se- 
nate of the country. This appropriation will take away 
from those who vote for it the untrammelled right of judg- 
ing at the next session of the existence of that stern neces- 
sity, without which no President can ever constitutionally 
fill this appointment in the absence of the Senate. 

The argument urged here on a former occasion by the 
gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Forsyru,] to sustain this 
measure, that the contingent fund is not answerable for 
this outfit, is neither sustained by the past usage of the 
Government, nor by the known sentiments and acts of those 
who now administer its laws. The fund bas been drawn 
upon again and again, not only to meet contingencies, but 
even to meet vacancies created by the President and filled 
inthe recess. Inthe session of 18350, I objected, in dedate 
here, not only to the abuse of the power of appointment 
in these very cases, but to the existence of any right in the 
President to put his hand into this part of the strong box 
to pay outfits of ministers appointed by him to fill vacan- 
cies created for party purposes. In the year 1829, our 
whole diplomatic corps was recalled immediately after the 
Senate adjourned; and although no appropriation such as 
this had at that time been made by Congress for new out- 
fits, yet the contingent fund for missions abroad was ex- 
hausted in paying them, and more than forty thousand 


But if the vacancy | dollars were expended, for which no appropriation, either 


specific or contingent, had been made. I thought this a 
violation of that clause in the constitution which directs 
that no money shall be drawn from the treasury but by 
law. I think so still. The contingent fund for foreign 
missions was, in my judgment, not intended to meet such 
expenses, because they were not incurred by any neces- 
sity, contingency, or casualty, happening either in session 
or out of session. They were incurred to pay outfits and 
salaries of ministers appointed to supply vacancies created 
This ar- 


| gument was then met by the distinguished gentleman who 
But we shall then stand untrammeiled by any ad-| now fills the office of Secretary of State, and who was at 


mission, on our part, that such a contingency has happened, | that time an able advocate of the administration, repre 
should we think the constitution violated, either in its spirit} senting, in part, the State of Louisiana on this floor. 


He 


that we have acknowledged both the expediency and the| gent fund in any case of appointment to fill a vacancy, 


necessity of the appointment, by expressly appropriating 
an outfit for it. We haye, sir, been taught a useful lesson 
on this subject already. We have been met by pretences 
that our previous legislation in 1830 sanctioned the mode 
of arranging the colonial trade, for which, among other 
causes, we have rejected the present minister to Great 
Britain. And, although these pretences are utterly desti- 





whether happening in the recess or created in the recess. 
He avowed that the money overdrawn after exhausting 
that fund, was well borrowed from another fund, and that 
the Executive could do this without specific appropriation 
—and without law. I have his argument on that occasion 
ready for the inspection of all who think the Government 
scrupulous about the right to draw on this contingent fund 
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tive roll” has ceased to be ‘‘ legible,” or possibly it may |to Great Britain, that the vacancy in that office depended 
have been deposited in some of the retired departments |on no casualty or unforeseen contingency, demanding or 
of an Executive office by one of those who came in as a| justifying a draft on the contingent fund provided by this 
component part of the ‘unit cabinet,” and that his) bill. However objectionable, therefore, the exercise of 
successor has not yet found the place of its repose. Ifso,|the President’s power of appointment may really be, 
let us still hope that, late as itis, we shall again hear of it. | should that power be exercised in appointing a minister 
Many considerations and numerous facts invite further | to Great Britain during the recess of the Senate, and in 
discussion; but, in despite of the challenge of the chair-| contempt of its advice, the case of the new outfit to France 
man of finance, Mr. C. said he was unwilling to consume | rested on different principles, and he requested the at- 
more time. He would, however, add one word in regard | tention of the members of the Senate to the distinction. 
to one of the cases by which the Senator from Georgia} We have no official information, said Mr. C., that the 
[Mr. Forsyru] had illustrated the desire of the Executive | present minister to France has been recalled. Nay, we 


to retrench, and the practice of Congress to defeat that} have no information even to show us that a vacancy will 
desire. The other case had been fully disposed of by his| happen, either during the session, or in the recess of this 
friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wensrer,} who was in-|body. If the chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
terrupted before he had explained the navy contract for| who reported this bill, has any such information, it should 


timber. In this case, it was true that Congress had pass-| be laid before us, that we may see how far the letter or 
ed aremedial law, and in terms, and in a manner, to imply | the spirit of the constitution will justify a specific appro- 
dissatisfaction at the course of the auditor. What was priation, to enable the President to send a new minister 
the case? A contract was made by the navy commission-|to Paris, without consulting his constitutional advisers. 
ers for delivering timber at a certain period, and reserv-| The gentleman from Georgia adverted to information on 
ings according to universal usage, ten per cent., to be for-| this subject, which reached us through no official chan- 
feited if the contract were not executed according to its) nel, that the climate of Paris did not agree with Mr. Rives, 
letter. ‘The contract was faithfully executed in all re-| and that he might request to be recalled. But-- 

spects except asto time. ‘To the extension of time, the} Mr. FORSYTH said there was an official letter in the 
commissioners made no objection. The service was not} possession of the Committee on Finance. 

injured, nor was any one injured. ‘The navy commission-| Mr. SMITH said he had a letter from the Secretary of 
ers, who made the contract, desired to pay the contractor State on this subject, which, he thought, had been laid 
the price of his materials, or appeal to the Secretaries of} pefore the Senate. 

the Navy and of the Treasury. Both were of opinion it! My, CLAYTON replied that it was the first time he 
should be paid; but the Fourth Auditor objected, and the | had heard of it, and desired it might be read. 
President agreed with the auditor that the law enforced| {¢ was read accordingly, and was as follows: 
the penalty, because a short time had expired, more than} 7 

the contract allowed. | ** Samvet Suiru, Esq., ‘ 

The contractor brought his case here, and (without al ** Chairman Committee on Finance, Senate. 
dissentient voice, he believed) his whole price was or-| 
dered to be paid. Now, sir, is this the magnanimous ex- ** Washington, 24th Feb. 1832 
hibition of liberality which becomes a great Government?| «gir: [have just received the President’s direction to 
Is this administration so hard run, that, while it is continu-| inform you, that, as circumstances may require the ap 
ing this very Fourth Auditor’s office, and its accompany- pointment of a minister to England, and as Mr. Rives, our 
ing appendages, which the book told us was created for| minister in France, has made a request of leave to return, 
a temporary purpose arising out of the last war, and ought! which the reasons he has urged may, at a future period, 
to be abolished; while it is paying eighteen thousand dol-| induce the President to grant, an appropriation for out 
lars salary for ten days’ services of a minister; while it is} fits, jn both eases, may become necessary before the next 
multiplying clerks, and increasing their salaries, that it is| session of Congress, in order to meet those contingencies, 
compelled to go, for proof of economy, to the petty ten| sould thev occur. "| 
per cent. on a little contract——compelled to enforce the} ** By some inadvertence, the estimate for the outfit 
better of the law, even if it be the letter, to exact the} 4g salary of a chargé d'affaires to Naples has be: 

pound of flesh” against an honest contractor, whose} omitted. 
materials they have received, and now have, and intend “Tam, sir, respectfiilly, your obedient servant, 
to use! It is an illustration, not exactly to the purpose “EDWARD LIVINGSTON.” 
intended by the Senator from Georgia, but to show the 
course of this administration; and proves, to use the lan-| Mr. CLAYTON requested the attention of the Senate 
guage of the Senator from Missouri, that, ‘* while they|to the terms of this letter. Itis evident, said he, from 
are saving at the spigot, they are wasting at the bunghole.” | the official document, that the specific appropriation for 

Mr. CLAYTON, of Delaware, said, the clause in the bill this outfit is asked for, not on the statement of any certain 
under consideration provided thirty-six thousand dollars| fact, from which the department knows that a vacanc) 
for outfits of ministers to Great Britain, France, and Rus-| will or must occur in the recess, but on the bare suppos! 
sia, and made no distinction between the missions to those} tion that it may happen. The letter merely contem- 
several courts, although, in point of fact, they all stood| plates a contingency, or casualty, upon the occurrence of 
on different grounds, The outfit for a minister to Russia| which the appointment of a new minister may be made. 
was evidently necessary. A vacancy in the office did exist} This bill now contains one appropriation of thirty thou- 
at the commencement of the session, however difficult it|sand dollars, to defray ‘*the contingent expenses of all 
may be to say when it commenced; for the minister to that}the missions abroad;” and one other appropriation of 
Government, although he received his twenty-two thou-| thirty thousand dollars, to defray ‘*the contingent ex- 
sand five hundred dollars, for ten days’ residence in Rus- | penses of foreign intercourse”——thus giving, already, sixty 
sia, as the Senator from Maryland had stated, was held to| thousand dollars to pay the expenses arising from con 
be a minister near that Government, during his residence |tingencies in the management of our foreign relations. 
in England. In regard to that, however, it was sufficient, | Out of this fund, the outfits of ministers, appointed in th: 
for the present purpose, to know officially, as the Senate |recess, agreeably to the constitution, have been always 
did, that the vacancy had happened, and had been filled|defrayed. The only cases in whith the President is au 
by their advice and consent. They knew, too, by official | thorized to appoint ministers, without first asking the ac- 
documents, and by their own act in rejecting the minister | vice and consent of the Senate, are clearly pointed out 10 
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the constitution: ‘*The President shall have power to|tute of foundation, that arrangement having been made in 
fill up all vacancies that may happen during the recess of| direct violation of our law, yet we may easily conceive, from 
the Senate, by granting commissions, which shall expire | what has been said on that subject, that should an appoint- 
at the end of their next session.” The present minister| ment to France, equally objectionable, be made in the next 
to Great Britain was appointed by this authority only, and| recess, we should be held committed to all its consequen- 
his commission will continue till the end of this session, |ces by this very appropriation. It is time for this body 
unless he be recalled, although he was rejected by the|to look with extreme citcumspection to every act it may 
Senate three months ago. His appointment for such a} pass, which can by possibility be construed into a sanction 
length of time, without the consent of the Senate to|ofany abuse of Executive power. By encouraging in this 
supply the vacancy occasioned by the return of his pre-| manner the appointment of ministers in the recess, we 
decessor, can be justified on no other ground than this, | may make ourselves parties to that very provision of the 
that the return of that predecessor was during the last ses-| constitution in this respect, which has been the subject of 
sion of the Senate, unforeseen, and was strictly a casualty, | just complaint for the last three years. The exercise, 
or contingency, happening while the Senate was not in| nay, the very abuse of this power, is always held an argu- 
session, and under circumstances requiring a temporary | ment in its favor. In the discussion on the nomination of 
appointment, lest the public interest might suffer before | the minister to Great Britain, we were told of the loss of 
the consent of the President’s constitutional advisers could| money and the dishonor to our foreign relations which 
be asked. But can it now be contended here that the! would attend his recall; and the strongest argument in fa- 
President has the right to create a vacancy in a public of-| yor of his confirmation was the fact that he had already 
fice during the recess, merely to fill that vacancy with| been appointed without our consent, and had actually left 


any one whom he may select, before the commencement | the country. 
of the session of this body? 


I will not step a foot further in these mat- 
Is it pretended by any one) ters until 1 know where you would lead me. I have no 
here, that when we have gone home, he can, without the| confidence of the future from the past, to justify me in 
occurrence of any contingency causing a vacancy, make a| lending my vote to aid in the appointment of officers with- 
vacancy in an office, with no other object than to fill it till) out the constitutional prerequisite of the advice of the Se- 
the end of the next session? Where now are all those} nate of the country. This appropriation will take away 
who so strenuously resisted every pretence of the existence | from those who vote for it the untrammelled right of judg- 
of such a power in the hands of the last administration? | ing at the next session of the existence of that stern neces- 


if they are disposed to ground the arms which they then) sity, without which no President can ever constitutionally 





























































































































flourished in defence of the constitution, and in defiance} fj this appointment in the absence of the Senate. 


of the Executive, may we not be indulged w.th a hearing 


The argument urged here on a former occasion by the 


of the reasons for their sudden defection from the cause! gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Forsyru,] to sustain this 


they then so warmly espoused? 
this specific appropriation at this time, distinctly upon the 
ground that the return of Mr. Rives is not certain, but de- 
pendent only on a contingency—that, in this aspect of that 
case, no specific appropriation ought to be made, as the 
outfit ought to be paid out of the contingent fund, which 
no one pretends is insufficient for this and all other lawful 
purposes—that, by making the appropriation specific, we 
admit the necessity of it now, before we know that it will 
ever be demanded, and we thereby admit the right of the 
President to recall the minister. We shut our own mouths, 
and forestall the salutary action of this body, should he 
improperly make this vacancy to fill it in the recess, in con- 
tempt of this body. Ifthe vacancy be now seen to be ne-| 
cessary, let the fact be announced; let the nomination of 
Mr. Rives’s successor be made at this session, that we may 
judge of its propriety; and, having done that, we will vote | 
the appropriation without a murmur. But if the vacancy 
be, as it now appears, entirely contingent, or even if it be 
an event certain to occur in the recess, and we should be 
informed that no nomination is to be made to the Senate 
this session, when yougask me for the money, I tell you to 
go to the contingent fund, which has on former occasions 
been resorted toto mect the event. If, at the next ses- 
sion, the Executive shall nominate a minister to the Se- 
nate, appointed in the recess ex necessitate to meet sucha 
contingency as the constitution contemplates, and accord- 
ing to the settled construction of the words ‘* happening 


during the recess,”’ we shall of course confirm the nomi- 
nation. 





|cies created for party purposes. 


I rest my opposition to| measure, that the contingent fund is not answerable for 


this outfit, is neither sustained by the past usage of the 
Government, nor by the known sentiments and acts of those 
who now administer its laws. The fund has been drawn 
upon again and again, not only to meet contingencies, but 
even to meet vacancies created by the President and filled 
inthe recess. Inthe session of 1850, I objected, in debate 
here, not only to the abuse of the power of appointment 


|in these very cases, but to the existence of any right in the 


President to put his hand into this part of the strong box 
to pay outfits of ministers appointed by him to fill vacan- 
In the year 1829, our 
whole diplomatic corps was recalled immediately after the 
Senate adjourned; and although no appropriation such as 
this had at that time been made by Congress for new out- 
fits, yet the contingent fund for missions abroad was ex- 
hausted in paying them, and more than forty thousand 


| dollars were expended, for which no appropriation, either 


specific or contingent, had been made. I thought this a 
violation of that clause in the constitution which directs 
that no money shall be drawn from the treasury but by 
law. I think so still. The contingent fund for foreign 
Missions was, in my judgment, not intended to meet such 
expenses, because they were not incurred by any neces- 
sity, contingency, or casualty, happening either in session 
or out of session. They were incurred to pay outfits and 
salaries of ministers appointed to supply vacancies created 
by the will of the President, and without cause. This ar- 
gument was then met by the distinguished gentleman who 


But we shall then stand untrammelied by any ad-} now fills the office of Secretary of State, and who was at 


mission, on our part, that such a contingency has happened, | that time an able advocate of the administration, repre- 


should we think the constitution violated, either in its spirit | senting, in part, the State of Louisiana on this floor. 


or its letter. 


We shall not then be met by the objection, | defended the right of the President to draw on the contin- 


Ile 


that we have acknowledged both the expediency and the gent fund in any case of appointment to fill a vacancy, 


necessity of the appointment, by expressly appropriating 
an outfit for it. We have, sir, been taught a useful lesson 
on this subject already. We have been met by pretences 
that our previous legislation in 1830 sanctioned the mode 
of arranging the colonial trade, for which, among other 
causes, we have rejected the present minister to Great 
Britain. And, although these pretences are utterly desti- 


whether happening in the recess or created in the recess. 
He avowed that the money overdrawn after exhausting 
that fund, was well borrowed from another fund, and that 
the Executive could do this without specific appropriation 
—and without law. I have his argument on that occasion 
ready for the inspection of all who think the Government 
scrupulous about the right to draw on this contingent fund 
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for the outfit of a new minister to France; and as the ad 
ministration of these funds by the gentleman who now pre 
sides over our foreign affairs, is the subject of considera 
tion, I claim it as an authority of no ordinary character to 
settle this controversy. 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Cuamperrs] has 
met the argument of his colleague on the subject of ex- 
penditures by the Government, by a remark to which the 
attention of the people of this country at this time ought 
to be particularly directed. Before [ advert to it, how- 
ever, let me premise that the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, [Mr. Smrra,] in the discussion yesterday, 
compared the expenses of this administration with those 
of the last, and sought to show us that if those same 
pledges of retrenchment and reform which were given on 
the 4th of March, 1829, in the eastern portico of this capi- 
tol, had not been all redeemed, yet the expenses of the 
Government were not more tlian they had been before 
that memorable day. The deeds and the very expendi- 
tures of the last administration, reviled and persecuted as 
it was, are now made the standard of excellence; and the 
only boast of those who then told us that the task of re- 
form was inscribed on the list of Executive duties in cha- 
racters too legible to be misunderstood, now is, that they 
have not been more extravagant than their predecessors. 
The chairman agrees that the statement of these expendi- 
tures, yesterday made by the gentleman from South Caro- 


lina, [Mr. Hayne,] is correct. Here then isa chance for | 


comparison, of which we have never yet been able to avail 
ourselves in debate with the honorable chairman, because, 
upon the correctness of other statements of expenditures, 
(particularly the diplomatic, ) we have disagreed. But, for 
the sake of the argument now, let us take the report of 
the gentleman from South Carolina, which the chairman 
tells us is correct. 

Mr. C. then read the statement submitted by Mr. 
Hayne, of the appropriations and expenditures from 1822 
to 1830, inclusive. 

The expenditures were— 

Deducting five mil- 
lions for the Flo- 
rida treaty. 


In 1824, $10,750,000 
1825, 11,240,080 
1826, 13,002,000 
1827, 12,650,000 
1828, 13,296,000 
1829, 13,660,000 
1830, 13,229,000 


‘rhe present administration came into power on the 4th 
of March, 1829. The gentleman from Georgia seems to 
consider the expenditures of that year as not properly 
chargeable to the partyin power. I suppose because two 
months of the year had rolled away before the inaugura- 
tion. And yet the same gentleman informed us that the 
party in Congress was alone responsible for expenditures; 
not the President. Judging the party by its acts in Con- 
gress, pray will he tell me why it is not answerable for the 
expenditures of 1828? It had a majority during the ses- 
sion, when the appropriations for the expenses of that year 
were made greater in both Houses than it has ever had 
since; and if, as he says, it is responsible for the acts of 
its members in Congress only, why should it now be per- 
mitted to evade the responsibility of its appropriations 
made at that session? Without subscribing to the gentle- 
man’s doctrine of the irresponsibility of him who availed 
himself of these appropriationsto make these expenditures, 
I deny that, on his own ground, the gentleman and his 
friends can escape the expenditures of 1829. ‘The last 
administration could not have expendedthis money. The 
appropriation bills were passed, immediately before the 
present Executive came m, by his own friends, and the 


expenditures of that year were peculiarly those of him | 
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who told us how necessary it was to reform the abuses of 
his predecessors. 

Mr. Adams came in on the 4th of March, 1825, and the 
expenses of his two first years, by this same statement, 
are actually two million six hundred and forty-seven thou- 
sand dollars less than those of 1829, ’30, the two first years 
of the party now in power! Those of 1831 are not given 
with accuracy yet, but it is admitted, on all hands, that 
they are at least six hundred thousand dollars beyond the 
expenses of any year before 1829. 

I come now to the remark of the gentleman before me, 
[Mr. Cuamuers.] Your administration has cut up the 
system of internal improvement by the roots! Your Pre- 
sideiit, in 1830, put his veto on a bill, stopping appropria- 
tions to the amount of half'a million, for the benefit of the 
country; and on the Rockville road bill, the Maysville 
road bill, the Louisville and Portland canal bill: thus 
checking all other measures of internal improvement in 
every section of the Union where they were demanded. 
Not so with the last administration. They turned their 
faces against no measure having for its object the national 
welfare, and the improvement of the country. They 
were, therefore, denounced as prodigal spendthrifts of the 
public money; and their opponents, crying from the house- 
tops **retrenchment and reform,” came into power by 
means of their professions on that occasion. Where now 
jare those who sounded the tocsin and put the country in 
an uproar, because of the alleged extravagance of those 
who, in 1825 and 1826, administered the affairs of this 
Union’ Tf ask those who now entreat us to relieve the 
consumption of the country from unnecessary exactions, 
‘what have you gained by the change? You assisted to tear 

down the whole system of internal improvement, by 
which, under the auspices of the last administration, our 
rivers were cleared of obstructions, and our country was 
intersected with roads and canals. You desired this as ‘a 
jconsummation devoutly to be wished for.”” But have th: 

public expenditures been diminished? Not so. Not so 

The ‘*retrenchment” is more extravagant than the ex- 
penses you desired to retrench. Nothing is more cleat 
lthan that these expenditures have increased, and are in- 
| creasing, notwithstanding the country has lost the benefit 
of the usual appropriations, from its own funds, for inter 

nal improvement. To all such of these advocates of reform 
as were sincere in the opinions they formerly professed, 
I therefore say, come forth, and aid us in attempting to 
relieve the country from unnecessary burdens, in ever) 

instance where it can be done consistently with the inte 

rest and honor of the nation. Each man reserving to him 

self his proper opinions of other things, let us co-operate 
in the good work of pruning away unnecessary appropria- 
tions, and let the country have the full benefit of the 
results of our co-operation in that cause. 

Mr. FORSYTH said that, if any *thing could be saved 
to the Government by striking out the appropriation, the 
argument would be good. But there would be no saving 
of money. Some gentlemen were of the opinion that the 
japplication of the contingent fund would be proper, 
while others held a different opinion. It was understood 
that Mr. Rives had requested permission to return home 
| The President contemplated such a contingency, as he 
ihad done in regard to the minister to London. It was of 
no importance, in point of economy, whether the appro- 
|priation was made now, or was postponed till the next 
session. If the amount should be taken from the contin- 
igent fund, it must be replaced at the next session. He 
| would postpone any comparison between the expenses of 
ithe two administrations. But he could show, at a glance, 
that the expenditures of 1830 were less than those of 1829, 
by 400,000 dollars. When a proper time should arrive, 
he should be willing to go into an examination of these 
expenditures and their causes. 

Mr. CLAYTON replied—with all my heart! and when 
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ever that comparison of expenditures shall be justly made, 
the truth will stand brightly out in favor of those who 
were formerly rendered obnoxious to public opinion by a 
false cry of prodigality. The expenditures of 1829 did 
exceed those of 1850, as the gentleman from Georgia has 
alleged, by the sum of four hundred and thirty-one thou- 
sand dollars. But the gentleman shows no reason, and can 
show none, why the expenditures of 1829 should be de- 
bited to the last administration. As I have stated, so I 
repeat, that those expenditures were made by the present 
Executive, in pursuance of appropriations made by his own 
friends, constituting a large majority in Congress, on the 
very eve of his inauguration; and the gentleman’s argu- 
ment to shield the President is, that the majority of Con- 
gress is alone responsible for these expenditures. Be it 
so considered, merely for the sake of the argument; but 
how do you escape by it from the charge of these expen- 
ditures in 1829? It is true that, at the session of 1829, the 
doctrine of the ‘* Maysville message” did not preval. In- 
ternal improvements were then heldto be both constitu- 
tional and expedient, and appropriations for the purpose 
of making roads and canals to the amount of more than the 
difference between the expenses of 1829 and 1830 were 
then made. Inthe succeeding year, (1831,) the career 
of these improvements was arrested: the lighthouse bill, 
containing appropriations to the amount of half a million, 
was disapproved and rejected by the President, as it was 
believed at the time, because it contained an appropria- 
tion of only $40,000 to clear out the entrance to the Che- 
sapeake and Delaware canal—an Executive measure un- 
precedented in the history of the country. Yet, in that 
very year, notwithstanding all these retrenchments, cut- 
ting up the system of improvements, you now acknow- 
ledge an expenditure, exclusive of the public debt, of 
$13,229,000! In reference to the particular question be- 
fore us, the gentleman from Georgia has said that if the 
Senate refused to grant this outfit to France, nothing 
could be saved, as the President could go to the contin- 
gent fund. Very good. Let him resort to it, and take 
the responsibility of deciding on the necessity of doing so. 
It is not denied but the fund is large enough for the pur- 
pose, if the necessity justifies him in touching it. We do 
not propose to diminish the amount of that fund, nor does 
the gentleman propose to do so. It stands, ** for contin- 
gencies thirty thousand dollars.” But if the specific ap- 
propriation of $9,000 for this outfit to France be left in 
the bill, that fund ought to be reduced to $21,000. Would 
the gentleman agree to that? No, sir; not at all. 
Whenever the honorable gentleman shall think proper 
again to venture upon a comparison of the past and pre- 
sent expenditures, such as he has now proposed to defer 
to some distant day, it will appear, as it appears now, that 
all those high sounding pledges and vaunts of economy, 
made formerly for political effect, have been succeeded 
















by a course of expenditure more lavish and prodigal (be-| land, and himself, had voted to reinstate it. 


cause uncalled for in so many instances by the real wants! 
of the country) than has been known before in the history 
of this Government. 

Mr. TAZEWELL said that he should vote now as he 
voted in the committee, unless the official document, show- 
ing the actual occurrence of the vacancy, were placed on| 
the files of the Senate. If it were officially shown that} 
there was now a vacancy, he would be willing to vote the 
appropriation. But he must have the fact standing on re-| 
cord here, in perpetuam rei memoriam, that such was the | 
fact. His judgment on this matter had been long formed, 
and was not now to be shaken, For these six years, ay, 
these seven years, he had cherished the faith, in which he 
should die-—that no President shall, during the recess, fill 
a vacancy which occurred during the session. If the 


vacancy were now put on record by the official act of| 
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thing to do with that. 
that Mr. Rives was sti!l in France. 
derstand this—that the contingency might happen, or 


| electors. 





the Executive, he would vote for the outfit; and if not, he 
would vote against any minister who might be appointed 


(Senate. 


during the recess, though he were his father, his brother, 
or his dearest friend. 


He professed to have no wish to pry into the Executive 
records. He had no desire to open the portefeuille of the 
Secretary of State, or the bureau of the President, to see 
whether Mr. Rives had been recalled or not. He had no- 
It was enough for him to know 
He was willing to un- 


might not happen. If the contingency should occur du- 
ring the recess, it was well; let the outfit in that case be 
provided as for a contingency. That was the true state of 
things. Was there not a fund already provided, adequate 
to meet the expense of such contingency, should it occur? 
He asserted that there was; and that its name-——the contin- 
gent fund—sufficiently pointed out the purposes for which 
it was created. ‘lhe sum of $30,000 had been appropriat- 
ed for the contingencies of foreign intercourse. Would 
gentlemen undertake to say that this fund was not appli- 
cable to such an object?) The gentleman from Maryland 
had intimated that it was not. Yet did that Senator, ih 
1830, vote to replenish this very fund, which had been 
exhausted to its last dollar, to pay outfits to foreign minis- 
ters. Was it so, that the Senator from Maryland really 
thought that the President had no right to pay these out- 
fits out of the contingent fund, yet voted to replace the 
sum which had been taken from the fund for that very 
purpose? Certainly not. No Senator could act with such 
inconsistency. By his vote in 1830, the Senator express- 
ed his opinion that the President had a right to apply 
this fund in such cases. 

During the administration of President Washington, 
there occurred a singular omission on the part of Con- 
gress. No appropriation was made for paying the ex- 
penses incurred in transmitting hither the votes of the 
When the messengers brought on the votes, 
there was found to be no money provided for them here. 
The President put his hand into this fund, and paid them. 
This fund was called the secret-service fund; and curiosity 
was alive to know what connexion Washington could show 
between the service performed and the secret-service fund. 
Inquiries were set on foot: he believed there was inquiry by 
Congress as to the manner in which the messengers were 
paid. The President took astand, and a very proper one, re- 
fusing to render any account; and the thing was not known 
until an appropriation to replace the sum made its appear- 
ance in the general appropriation bill. It was kept pro- 
foundly a secret, until all curiosity on the subject in 
Congress had subsided, and no one cared a straw about 
it. . 

He had stated this fact to show that the power of the 
President over this fund was absolute. In 1830, the sum 
requisite to provide the outfits was taken out of it; and 
the gentleman from Georgia, the gentleman from Mary- 
Why, then, 
should not precisely the same fund be applicable to pre- 
cisely the same case? Ifthe gentleman from Maryland 
had shown that the contingent fund was too small, and that 
40,000 would be required instead of $30,000, he was willing 
to give it. But he desired to give it to be disbursed on the 
responsibility of the President. If the administration were 


| satisfied with the fund as it now stood, he would not in- 


crease it. It wasthen sufficient for all contingencies, and 
no angmentation was asked for. But he was not disposed 
to appropriate a sum sufficient for all contingencies, and 
$9,000 to boot. 

The principle contended for by the gentleman from 
Georgia, that the Executive was not to be held responsible 
for the expenditures of his administration, but that Con- 
gress was, he utterly disclaimed. He had nothing to do 
with such an opinion. He held up both his handsagainst it. 
if true, he had nothing to do with it; if erroneous, he would 
protest against any application of the sentiment to him. 
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He held the President responsible for every act to which 
he had given his concurrence. What were they to do, ifthis 
doctrine were to be sustained? Could they resort to the 
elective franchise for the redress of their grievances? 
Suppose the majority of Congress determined to bear 
down a portion of the people to the earth by taxation. 
They could do it, but not without the sanction of the Pre- 
sident. What are the people of Virginia to do, when 
New York and Pennsylvania unite to impose on them bur- 
dens which they were not able to bear? Were they to goto 
the ballot box for relief? There were but two modes of ope- 
rating—by public opinion, and by the election of Presi- 
dent. The President ought to be exempt from all partial, 
all local influences, and should be the common guardian 
of all, said Mr. T., of us, and of you. Our complaints 
ought to be made to him, and it is his duty to give re- 
dress. Entertaining these views, he said that he could 
not admit the principle of the gentleman from Georgia to 
be correct. 

He adverted to the injurious tendency of such a doc- 
trine, at atime when the number of those who had so 
constantly complained of the expenditures of Government 
had become so few, and was daily diminishing. The few 
consistent had not fallen off in zeal. Their note was not 
less loud. Had the gentleman from South Carolina 
dropped a single word or syllable of his former language? 
Under the last administration, who had pressed upon them 
with a heavy hand, they had cried ‘* Give us relief.”” And 
were they now to be silent, because those whom they had 
advocated were in power? Perhaps, they might always 
have to be oppressed by the majority, but it would not be 
with theirownconsent. Let not the gentleman from Geor- 
gia tell him, then, that he must not make the President re- 
sponsible for acts of extravagance and oppression. To 
whom was he to look’? He had no power over the Sena- 
tor from Delaware, or the Senator from Ohio. He wished 
for none. The constitution had marked a broad line be- 
tween them. He could only then resort to public opinion. 
It was impossible that he could recognise the doctrine that 
the President was not responsible for the measures which 
had passed both Houses of Congress, and become a law 
by his sanction. 

The gentleman from Georgia had said, ‘‘ Suppose the 
President were to veto the pension bill.”” 1 do not know, 
said Mr. T., where the bill now is. I do not know how 
much it appropriates. It may be millions of dollars. 1 
know that it proposes to levy heavy taxes on us, to pension, 
not those who are paupers, but persons who have pro- 
perty. Should Congress pass this bill, and should the 
President put his veto upon it, it would be because he en- 
tertained the same feeling of hostility against it which he 
did. If the President thought as he did, he would put 
his veto on a bill which profligately squanders such a large 
portion of the public money on those who had no meri- 
torious claims. The gentleman from Georgia said that 
gentlemen on the other side would raise a clamor against 
the President. What, refuse to give bread to the old sol- 
dier—the poor old soldier of the revolution! why, it would 
turn him out of office! If he [Mr. T.] knew the Presi- 
dent—if he came up at all to his beau ideal of a President 
—a clamor of this kind would never operate upon his 
mind to make him act in opposition to his true opinions. 
He would do his duty, were he sure to perish in the per- 
formance of it, or he did not deserve to be President. 
the President thought as he did, he would so act. For 
himself, he should hold the President responsible for this 
action. He held the Chief Magistrate responsible to all 
parties for what he did. Republican government was at 
an end when the President did what he pleased, merely 
because he was sure to be backed by a majority in Con- 
gress. The moment that doctrine was recognised, the 
Government was gone. This doctrine of responsibility 
seemed to be, like the satyr’s breath, hot and cold. If an 
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of his responsibility. The injunction of secrecy being re- 
moved, he might be allowed to refer to the language used 
by the gentleman from Georgia on that occasion, that the 
Secretary of State was not responsible for the instruc- 
tions given to the minister, but that the President only 
was responsible. Now, the Senate was told from the same 
quarter that Congress was to be responsible for the public 
expenditures, and not the President. The two proposi- 
tions could not stand together. Members of Congress 
were responsible to their constituents. The President 
was responsible to his constituents. The Secretary of 
State was responsible to the President, and the President 
to the people. He would never vote to diminish the re- 
sponsibility of public officers, whatever their rank. 

He would not go into the view of the relative expenses 
of the Government. This was too great a question to be 
tried and determined by such small balances. He did not 
stop to inquire whether one administration expended four 
hundred thousand dollars more or less than another; or 
whether one employed forty clerks, and the other but 
thirty-five. Whatever was necessary to carry on the ope- 
rations of the Government, he was willing to give. What 
was not necessary, although there might appear a reduc- 
tion on its face, he would withhold. He would never put 
questions of this importance on the principle of plus and 
minus. 

Was it proper to grant an outfit for the successor to a 
minister that might, and, therefore, might not, be recall- 
ed? It was so decidedly in the character of a contin- 
gency, and he could not vote to give this nine thousand 
dollars, while there was a sufficient sum in the contin- 
gent fund. 

He had felt alarm when he heard the gentleman from 
Georgia advance his doctrine of the responsibility of 
majorities. The appropriation for the Maysville road had 
passed by majorities of both Houses. The President had 
put his veto on the act, and had thus far realized the ex- 
pectations of those who had placed confidence in him. In 
this act he had been sustained by the voice of the coun- 
try. Did the gentleman from Georgia apply his doctrine 
of responsibility in this case? If Congress was to be held 
responsible for all the acts of the administration, on his 
own account, he had no objection. He was willing, at all 
times, to meet and take his share of the responsibility. 

Mr. FORSYTH explained what he had said on the sub- 





If|to much unkind treatment this session. 


ject of the responsibility of the President. He consider- 
ed that the President alone was responsible for the in- 
structions given to a minister. ‘The minister he regarded 
as the mere breath of the President, speaking merels 
what he is instructed to speak. He was the mouthpiece 
of the President. It was not so with Congress. He could 
/not instruct Congress: it was the province of Congress 
|to advise him. Congress did, in effect, instruct him. He 
is compelled to affix his name to laws concerning which 
he may entertain doubts. He has to act on, perhaps, 
jthree or four hundred bills, within a few hours” be- 
‘fore the close of the session. All the business of the 
|session was thrown on the President, within two or three 
days. If he was to be made responsible for all these acts, 
what an awful situation must his be. . 

He considered that the President had been subjected 
The administra- 
ition had been the constant theme of reproach. When- 
|ever a call was made for money, they were taunted with 
the abandonment of their pledges. The administration 
|seemed to be made responsible for every thing, and were 
|reproached on all occasions. He madea reference to . 
proposition for retrenchment in the navy, which was made 
iby the Executive, and overruled by Congress. 

“Mr. HAYNE and Mr. WEBSTER made some remarks 
on the same side as Mr. TAZEWELL. 
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Mr. FORSYTH said that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts has discovered that the people do not regulate their 
actions by their opinions. It was true that strong differ- 
ences of opinion, sectional in their character, existed; and 
it was to be regretted that such is the fact. The reason 
that so many of the people were in favor of General Jack- 
son was, first, his overwhelming popularity on account of 
his personal services; and, secondly, that his purity and 
patriotism were so well understood, and his opinions so 
well known. Would the gentleman from Massachusetts 
join those of the South in upholding one who entertains 
all these opinions? No; he wants those of the South to go 
with him, in elevating the man who holds all his. The 
President is preferred in Pennsylvania and in Virginia, 
because he holds some of their opinions. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts seemed to apprehend that Virginia 
would aid in clevating to the second office one who was 
opposed to her policy. He was at issue with the gentle- 
man on that point. Would the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts join with the adversary ofthat gentleman? If he 
would, he might command the whole of the Southern States, 

The gentleman from South Carolina seemed to hold the 
President responsible for the pledges of his party. He 
denied the correctness of that course. The President 
was bound to carry into effect his own promises; but he 
was to act on his own views, and was not to be made re- 
sponsible for those of the party who brought him into 
power. Should he disappoint the expectations of those 
who elevated him, they may hurl him from his seat. But 
no man ought to be liable to reproach, if he holds views 
different from his friends. The views of the President 
were known. ‘There was no concealment about them. 
They are explicitly communicated in his messages; and 
they who cannot, will not understand them. 

The Senator from Massachusetts reproached the Chief 
Magistrate for not taking measures to compromise the dif- 
ferences of opinion on the subject of the tariff. Had he 
not called the attention of Congress to the subject? Had 
not the Secretary of the Treasury given his views? What 
had been done’ The report of the Secretary had been 
placed in the hands of the Finance Committee. It had 
been dragged from their hands, contrary to all the former 
practice of the Senate, and sent to the Committee on Ma- 
nufactures. There it has lain from that time. 
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strued the law received censure for his conduct, and was 
charged with sacrificing equity to official technicalities. 
While Congress acted thus, what hope was there of reform? 

The Senator from Massachusetts said that the President 
might send a minister to France, should an emergency 
occur. That must be left to the Executive discretion. 
Did this appropriation make it any the more likely that he 
would do so? The gentleman had said that he did not wish 
that a minister should be sent, but on great emergency. 
Such was not always his opinion. ‘There had been a time 
when he allowed this discretion to the Executive. 

Mr. WEBSTER again spoke in reply to Mr. Forsyrs. 

Mr. SMITH said, when this question was before the Sen- 
ate, in Committee of the Whole, the argument then present- 
ed was, ‘*thatan appropriation for the outfit to France was 
unnecessary, for the President could (ifhe deemed it neces- 
sary to send a minister to that court during the recess) de- 
fray the outfit from the * contingent fund for foreign inter- 
course.”’ I apprehend, Mr. President, that the law on this 
subject has not been well understood. [Here Mr. S. read 
the law.] I understand the law thus: that the fund isat the 
disposition of the President without accountability when for 
secret service: but when disbursed for other objects, such 
disbursements may be made public. Such, indeed, is the 
nature of the fund, that the President may draw upon it 
with no other check or restraint than his own discretion. 
This fund has seldom been expended. I know but of one 
instance where it has been expended, and that was when 
Mr. Madison gave fifty thousand dollars to a certain Mr. 
Henry. The fund, as its name implies, is for ‘‘contingen- 
cies,” from which payments have always been made for 
the quarter salaries to ministers for the expense of their 
return home, these payments being very truly ‘*‘ contin- 
gent expenses.” But outfits and salaries are specific, 
(agreeably to our law, ) and cannot be paid out of this fund; 
nor have they ever been so paid. It is true that former 
Presidents have borrowed from this fund for outfits, but 
knowing that it was irregular, they have always applied 
for appropriations to replace the sums thus borrowed, and 
they have never been refused, which serves to show that 
this fund has never been considered applicable to the pay- 
ment either of salary or outfit. If the word ‘* France” 
be stricken from the bill, the President will conclude (in- 


The dis-|deed, he cannot otherwise understand it) that the Senate 


tinguished individual, whose reputation stands so high in| 40 not consent to senda minister to France in the recess. 
the country, had condemned the character of the project. | Nor do I think he will send such mission, unless, indeed, 
Had any one called for a project from the Executive? | some extraordinary necessity shall occur, such as a war 


There was one in progress, although no call had been|in Europe. ; 
made; and it will soon be presented; and it will be found | cause the climate of Paris is injurious to his health. 


to adjust the question at issue on satisfactory grounds. 


He was charged with being unfortunate in his cases. | probably arrive here in October. 


How stood the fact? 


Mr. Rives has asked leave to come home, be- 
Per- 
mission to return has been accorded to him, and he will 
No minister will be sent 


When the proposition from the Exe-|to France, if the present motion be concurred in, until 


cutive to reduce the expenses of the navy was made, the | the next meeting of Congress, and not then, until the ap- 


Navy Committee took so much as increased the rank of 
officers, and rejected so much as went to reduce the ex- 
penses. The fault was not in the body which proposed 
the reference, but in the body to which the proposition 
was referred. A complaint had also been made, that the 
usage of the Government gave to the officers of the ma- 
rines more than they were entitled to by law. The ac- 
counting officer placed his finger on the letter of the law, 
and said, this could not be allowed. The officers remon- 
strated, but could show no law. They referred to the 
usage of the Government, but the officer arrested the 
practice. 


on, restored the practice. The resolution was tempo- 


rary in its operation, but there was one now in by 








and salaries of ministers. 


Congress then interposed, and, by a resolu-| 


did not receive an outfit. 


propriation bill for 1833 shall have passed, and become a 
law, which will probably take place in February of that 
year; and thus the Government will be without a minister 
in France from September until May or June following, 
which may be injurious. I have some reason to believe 
that the President does not accord with the opinion that he 
has a right to draw from this contingent fund for outfits 
The President may, and pro- 
bably does, consider these disbursements as specific, and 
not contingent. We have had proof, by a statement made, 
that Mr. Randolph received no outfit until the appropri- 
ation bill for that object had passed; and I have been in- 
formed at the proper department, that Mr. Van Buren 
I mention this, in order to show 


to fix the abuse. He then referred to the case of the navy |what appears to be the opinion of the President in rela- 


contractor, in which the officer had compelled the for-|tion to this matter. 
{eiture of the bond--about eight thousand dollars. He did|some gentlemen to be over scrupulous. 
not complain of the action of Congress in thiscase, merely |the sole judge of his own conduct. 

on the score of the money; but his complaint was, that, when | 
the contractor came to the House, the officer who con- 


Vox. VIIL.—52 


In this, the President may appear to 

He is, however, 
I know, from the 
course pursued by him, while a member of this body, that 
he is strongly in favor of specific appropriations, and will, 
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I think, rigidly adhere to them, unless the case be urgent, 
such as cannot be dispensed with, without detriment to 
the public interest. In such cases, the President will as- 
sume the responsibility, and submit his conduct to Con- 
gress at the next session. If Mr. Rives should return late 
in the autumn, I feel confident that the President will not 
(unless the necessity be urgent) appoint a successor until 


Congress shall meet. Under all these circumstances, there- | 


fore, 1 am of opinion that the Senate ought to appropri- 
ate the sum asked for. The vacancy ought, from all that 
we have heard, to be considered as one which has actual- 
ly occurred, for Mr. Rives has received permission to re- 
turn home. The present case is exactly similar to that of 
Mr. Rush, who, we were told, had been recalled to take 
another office, and for whom an appropriation was made. 
It has been said that outfits had not been paid, on account 
of the insufficiency of the contingent fund. Notso. I 


found no difficulty in obtaining the necessary information | 


from the Department of State. This department did not 
consider that there was any secrecy in the accounts, (only 
of $350, which had been paid for secret service, ) and | ob- 


tained all the information in relation to this subject which I} 


desired. It will be recollected that, at the last session of 
Congress, the sum asked for this fund was $25,000, and 
that an addition of $15,000 was made on account of our 
treaty with Turkey, making, together, the sum of $40,000. 
‘This appropriation has been accounted for, in the follow- 
ing manner, by a statement which I have received from the 
State Department, viz. 
Expenditures on account of contingent ex- 
penses of foreign intercourse for 1831, 
Balance remaining in the hands of the agent, 
tepayment to the treasury, 


$27,148 87 
8,789 48 
- 4,784 37 


$40,7 

‘The $722 72 was probably an unexpended balance from 
the preceding year. From this statement, it appears that 
there was a balance sufficient to have paid the outfit of Mr. 
Van Buren, if the President had thought such application 
of the money right and proper. 
the former administration did not think himself justified 
in communicating to the Committee on Retrenchment the 
particular items of expenditures. It is true that he of- 
icred to do so confidentially. The committee declined to 
receive information in thismanner. They communicated, 
however, the amount expended by Government on ac- 
count of secret service. Perhaps it would have been im- 
proper to communicate the items—Thus: 
Expenditures for secret service foy 1822, 
*24 
F.xpenditures for secret service for 1825, ’26, and 
et 
The fund for foreign intercourse, I have already ‘said, 
has seldom been expended. In Mr. Monroe’s administra- 
tion, agents were sent to many of the new States in South 
America, to ascertain the state of political affairs, to acquire 
a knowledge of the resources of each State—to learn 
whether, on the Governments so established, reliance 
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could be placed, before we should proceed to acknow- | 


ledge them as independent Powers. 
were paid from this fund. 
the payment of messen 


The agents thus sent 
The fund has been applied to 
gers and confidential agencies. 
Several gentlemen have carried messages which could not 
be carried safely by the mail—such as Mr. Pleasants to 
Brazil, and Mr. Cook to Cuba, as confidential agent. 1 
will now submit a statement which I have received from 
the State Department on this subject, which shows the ex- 
penditures for foreign intercourse from the adoption of 
the constitution. 
Expenditures for foreign ir 
from March 4, 1789, to 
31, 1828, (49 years, ) 
Average for each year, 


itercourse 
December 


f<| 


The Secretary of State of | 


Appropriation Bill. 


Expenditures for foreign intercourse 
from January 1, 1829,' to December 
31, 1830, 

Average for each year, 

Showing the average for the years 1829 
and 1850 to be Jess than the average of 
the previous years, by 99,533 97 
These statements, it will be seen, come up to the 31st 

December, 1830; the statement for last year has not yet 

| been published. 

The total amount provided by the bill now before the Sen- 

ate, (amendments included, ) is $322,400, being $28,050 53 

jless than the general average up to December 31, 1828. 

I will proceed, Mr. President, to consider the expendi 
tures, which a Senator has said ‘*have increased, ar 
increasing, and, ought to be dimin'shed.” This remark 
may be correct, and, if so, it may justly be attributed to 
the increase of our country. If, however, there be any 
material increase in our expenditures, (which I doubt,) it 
most unquestionably cannot be charged to the Executiv« 
jthat this increase has taken place. The President ask 
only for the amount required by existing laws, such as thc 
removal of the Indians, the surveys of public lands, and 
perhaps some smaller objects. All other appropriations 
are made by Congress, over which the President has no 
control. No President has ever vetoed an appropriation 
which has passed both Houses, except on constitutional 
igrounds. During the present session large appropriation 
have been made, and additional sums will be voted, which, 
lif presented in time for the consideration of the President, 

\{ presume he will sign. In the bill before us, there ‘is an 

litem of $210,000 for surveying the public lands, besides 

other large sums, in relation to the public domain, which, 
taken collectively, constitute a large sum, and add great 
ly to the civil list. We have passed a bill for the State of 

Virginia of $650,000—for the State of South Carolina 

above $100,000—another bill to allow interest to certain 

States, which, if it passes the House of Representatives, 

{will amount (I think) to a million of dollars. Other very 

large appropriations are reported. Can the Executive 

stop them? If he cannot stop them, why unjustly charge 
them to the administration? My observation has shown 
me, that on all subjects of expenditure the opinions of 
gentlemen mainly depend upon the fact ‘‘ whether it 

your bull or mine.” Our greatest economist [Mr. Foor 


501,833 
- 250,916 


- e 6 


] 
5 





jdemurs to expenditures generally, and yet he is press 
with great zeal, and will probably succeed, in passing 
pension bill, which will cost this country at least one m 
‘lion of dollars per annum, and next year we shall perh 
lbe told by that worthy gentleman of the extravagant ex 
penditures of the present administration. Now, s.r, I : 
jas much disposed to restrict and lessen the expenditur 
lof the Government as any Senator on this floor, but I « 
not find any item which | think can properly be reduc: 
land I will thank any gentleman to point out to m« 
jitem of the public expenditures which will admit of rec 
ition, and I assure him of my aid in advocating théreducti 
|if any can be obtained without injury to the public inte: 
The diplomatic expenditures of the present admini 
|tion have been particularly censured; and, in order to prov 
that they have been extravagant, the Senator [Mr. Foot 
has selected two yearsin Mr. Adams’s administration, w! 
ithe expenditures happened to be the most limited, 
icontrasted them with two years of General Jackson’s 
ministration, when the expenditures were the largest. 
|in this manner has proved the extravagance of which 
‘complains. Now, I propose a single query to that Set 
tor. Is this comparison a fair one? That 
sued the same course last year. Hisspeech wa 
in a Baltimore paper, and for a little time had 
[ had replied to him, but had not published mj 
A friend showed me the gentleman’s s 


the notes of my remarks with me, 1 pudl 





oll, 


— 
senator | 
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. * 3 fe _s re ee * j : . . . es . . 
which I had delivered in the Senate, and nothing more|the fund in question during the administrations of Mr. 
was heard of the comparison of expenditures, nor the ex-| Adams and General Jackson: 
travagance of the present administration. SupposeIwere} 1825--For the contingent expenses of foreign inter- 





to foliow what I consider the unfair example of the Sena-| course, - . - - - $40,000 
tor, and contrast the expenditure of the first year of Mr. 1826—For the same, - ° - 40,000 
Adams’s administration on account of diplomatic intercourse, 1827--—For the same, - - - 30,000 


$215,500, with the expenditure on the same accountinthe| 1828—None required. 
first year of General Jackson’s administration, $137,500, 

I should certainly prove a great extravagance on the part 

of Mr. Adams’s administration, according to the mode of} 1829-—-None appropriated. 


$110,000 





comparison adopted by the Senator, [Mr. Foor.] But,| 1830—¥or the same, - - - $30,000 
. . . . ' - 

sir, 1 will have recourse to no such expedients. My friends} 1831—-For the same, - - - 25,000 
would consider me dishonored in adopting them, and I 1832-—For the same, (present bill, ) - 30,000 





should consider myself unworthy if [ had recourse to them. 
The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Foor] pursued a $85,000 
most curious course the otherday, which issomewhatin the 
same style. . His speech which affords the details, appears Note.--Since the delivery of the above speech, I find 
in this morning’s Intelligencer. He selects the two years | that the total amount of the appropriations for the three 
of Mr. Adams’s administration, for which the smallest sums | first years of General Jackson’s administration, exclusive 
had been appropriated, and has added the appropriation | of payment for the public debt, amounted to the sum 
of the first year (which is the most limited) of General} )¢ = ~ $41,950,092 
Jackson’s administration, to wit, 1827, 1828, and 1829,| and the total expenditures during the same 
and has contrasted them with the appropriations for 1830, | years, amounted to the sum of — 
1831, and 1832. This comparison is instituted by that} ~ 
Senator for the purpose (as usual) of showing the great 
extravagance of the present administration. If this lati-| thus showing a saving of upwards of two millions of dol- 
tude in the selection of years be allowed the gentleman, |jarg) The President cannot control the appropriations, 
he can no doubt prove almost any thing which numbers /}yt he can control, and evidently has controlled, the na- 
will prove. But, Mr. President, the Senator must adhere | tional expenses to t } 
to facts, and to plain facts, arranged in a plain manner. 
No latitude can be allowed. The only true and correct 
way, Mr. President, to institute any thing like a just and 
fair comparison of the relative appropriations on account 
of diplomatic intercourse between the present and former 
administration, is to contrast the four years of Mr. Adams’s 
administration with the four years of the present admin- SEB SEs < 
; : . - \ ‘ ; VACCINATION. 
istration. Had the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Foor ; . + : 4 
confined himself to this comparison, I shouldnot have had| On motion of Mr. HENDRICKS, the Senate proceeded 
occasion for one word ofcomment. To such acomparison|to consider the motion introduced by him on Friday last, 
there cannot be urgeda single objection. In the four years) to reconsider the vote by which the bill to extend the be- 
of Mr. Adams’s administration, there was appropriated on|Nefits of vaccination among the Indians was ordered to a 
account of diplomatic intercourse, the sum of $731,000) third reading. 5 be : . 
For the four yearsof General Jackson’s The motion to reconsider was carried in the affirmative 
administration, ° ° . }——yeas 15, nays 14. , 
Deduct on account of extraordinar Some conversation took place as to the precise form in 
expenses for presents and treat) | which the bill was now placed before the Senate. It was 
with Turkey, . - - - 99,000 | finally determined, however, that an amendment previous- 
—— $702,500) ly moved by Mr. FRELINGAUTS! was in order. 
which clearly shows that the ordinary expenses of General] . rhis amendment prov ide Ayes ym where ’ phy . 
a owes eae as ~: cian is called, he shall, if it be considered a necessary 
Jackson’s administration on account of diplomatic inter- ate ae ha 1 ‘ted bet two enmeabiel tele tc 
course are $28,500 less than the four years of Mr. Adams. | PFeCacdes, DS COMmmmEeS bY two compe® Paes 


pa «4: the Indians who are either infected, or deemed to be in 
Phere were also two other extraordinary appropriations 5 a f inf Cai ah ix Lelneé Gan Gin ahi: dak ae 
. . . anger of infecti at si lars per ds ach, ¢ } 
charged to the account of diplomatic mtercourse of the 5° a . I ’ 4 
: , - . ee , |men at twenty-five dollars the month. 
present administration, which cannot again occur, to wit, ssi” MNEMETIN entaait Gis the veen sud debe ‘Ou de 
¥ . at : = Mr. NER aske ‘the yeas : ays t 
$22,500 for the mission to the Netherlands, and $9,000 ba ti i cae th is cancel , J 7 
‘or » miaai Tam Leste P whic ere } ee | esuon, anc cy ere red. 
for the mission to Naples; both of which were indi pen-| I The question was then put, and decided in the affirma- 
sably necessary, and which have increased the expendi-}.. hw thie Altheelnk S6be 
‘ . as ‘is + 4] ive, by the following vote: 
tures on account of diplomatic intercourse, in the present| YE Ks Me P 5 il. Benton. Dallas. Dudley, Ellis 
at : a9 ~ 7 . E ADS) *ssrs. > Cc Aallas . ns S 
administration, $31,500. Add to this the $9,000 outfit for}. *"“** ms, a "i867 ? a x, kelp ag 
“oi sida ae Sarand. which the ec ‘sts have rendered | Foot, Forsyth, Frelinghuysen, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, 
amuiuuster to Engand, which the economists have rendered Hol : Tohmet Sates: teal Aiea Mrdelies Wathe 
necessary by their rejection of Mr. Van Buren, and the} Rot are ian nla hee elas aie a wig Ta 
Se oe ; . ae obinso1 uggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague 
total amount of extraordinary expenditures, independent-| 1 re T ie > : ww, ‘ é Whit Wilki P 5 x0. 
ly of that of Constantinople, will amount to $40,500. It ipton, Fomlinson, ! roup, Webster, White, Wilkins.—oV. 
‘ : I 2 , . * VV. , ra —_—— _* ’ , . 
Ae ; th \ af mene | NAYS.—Messrs. Bibb, Buckner, Clay, Clayton, Hayne, 
would be correct and proper to state the total of expen-| Maneum. Miller, Moore. Tazewell, Tyler, 10 . 
. 4: oe : . | Me iller yore, Tazewe or.——10. 
ditures on account of diplomatic intercourse, in the four on cdl of Mr GRUNDY the SU Melati seinen 
¥. : LQ £1 ! tion ‘of Mr. I 1e bi ’ recom- 
years of General Jackson’s administration, at $801,505) ‘d ‘ tl as Saar se Bi fan \ fairs ves, 
. . } {mi o the Ce ittee on Indian Affairs. 
and, after deducting all those extraordinary expenses, Th bill ‘ns eoath te “ emcee teen ti biti 
; p P ; 1 { -AC Tr r se vesseis * 1@ cute 
there would remain for the ordinary expenses of the four : - een ee A thir rt reer 1 af - 
years only $662,009, being $69,000 less than the appropri-| 9" SOPMaBS, Was Teac a third time, ane passec. 
ations for the four years of Mr. Adams’s administration. GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 
hie appropriations for the next four years will probably The Senate proceeded to take up the bill making ap 
not exceed this amount. | propriations for the support of the Government for the 


I will now, Mr. President, state the ippropriation for}year 1 ) rhe question being on concurring w th the 

















39,808,732 


$2,141,560 


an economical administration of affairs. 
Mr. MILLER then rose to address the Senate; when, 
On motion of Mr. HOLMES, 
The Senate adjourned to Monday. 
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his large amount; this is the result of 
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Committee of the. Whole in their amendment, striking 
out the appropriation of an outfit to France. 

Mr. MILLER, of South Carolina, said, in moving to 
strike out so much of the appropriation as relates to the 
outfit of a minister to France, he had no intention or desire 
to entrench upon the powers of the President or the 
House of Representatives. 

The question was purely one of legislation, over which 
both bodies had equal rights. ‘The House of Represen- 
tatives had as much right to insist on this appropriation, 
as the Senate had to amend the bill by striking it out. 

What we are now to decid is, whether it is proper to 
make an appropriation for a minister to France, to be ap- 
pointed during the recess. The Senate had stricken out 
this outfit, and the House had restored it. Shall we recede, 
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tuted? These are questions to be solved by a reference 
to the constitution. ‘*The President shall nominate, 
and by and with the consent of the Senate appoint ambas- 
sadors, other public ministers,” &c. The nomination 
confers no office until the appointment is made; the ap- 
pointment is not made until the Senate passes on the no- 
mination. When there is an existing legal office, the 
appointing power is under a moral obligation to fill th« 
same. If a judge resigns or dies, the vacancy must be 
filled, or the appointing power omits to do its duty. It is 
not so of a foreign minister: if he dies or resigns, there i 

no legal obligation to appoint his successor. The mer 

volition of the appointing power makes the office and the 
minister in the same breath. 

Public ministers are not subsisting officers of the Go 


or adhere to our amendment? It is an ordinary question 


of legislation, involving none of the privileges of the Se-} pointed; and there is no office of minister separate andapart 
nate. The House of Representatives had the most un-/from the incumbent. Hence a vacancy cannot be predi- 
questionable right to determine for itself, as a part of the} cated of a foreign mission. When a minister is recalled, 
legislative power, and so had the President and Senate. |there is an end of the office as well as the mission. Thx 
Each must put their own construction on the constitution, | power of the President to appoint during the recess can- 
and exercise their discretion and best judgment on such}not extend to a minister, because there is no vacancy to 
matters as come within the scope of action of each respect-|fillup. Every appointmer. of a minister is an origina! 
ive branch. The President had the right to put his con-|one, and not the filling up of a pre-existing office. 1 
struction on the constitution, and fill up a mission in the | seems to be admitted, pretty generally, that the President 
recess. The House of Representatives, in the exercise | cannot originate a foreign mission without the advice and 
of its judgment, might provide the outfit, assuming that}consent of the Senate. Mr. M. said he was not able to 
the Executive could fill up a vacancy, such as this one, in|discover any difference between cases where a minister 
the recess; and the Senate had an equal right to act upon | has heretofore been sent, and where one has not. The 
its views of the constitutional powers of the President, as|sending a minister to France this year does not constitu- 
wellas upon the expediency of providing now by law to|tionally imply that you must send one next year; the re- 
fill the vacancy, either contingent or certain, as it may be, |call, or resignation, or death of the minister determines 
in the mission to France. There was no reason for alarm|the mission. And, unless the President can originate a 
on the score of invasion of the powers of the Senate; we | mission in the recess, he cannot appoint where there has 
had a double check upon the President; one legislative, op an antecedent mission. 
} 


vernment. There is no minister to France until he is ap 


and the other executive. We can either withhold the We have now no minister at the court of Austria. 


appropriation, or refuse to sanction the mission, or con-|There may be just as much necessity for our representa 
firm the minister. The powers of the Senate were ample |tion at that court, on the Ist of October next, as at the 


for the protection of its constitutional rights, if it were| French court, upon the termination of the office of th: 
true to the States and itself. While he disclaimed any | present minister to France. The right to originate missions 
feeling of hostility towards the Executive, or the other|at each of these courts, is, by the constitution, the same 
branch of the Legislature, he was prepared to incur any | But if it were proposed to grant an outfit for a minister to 
and every responsibility incident to the refusal to recede | Austria, to be appointed during the recess, it would not 
from this amendment. This appropriation involved some-|be sustained. How isit, then, that we propose to recog 
thing of principle and something of fact. In the first place, |nise the right of the President to originate a mission to 
has the President power to fill up a vacaney which may ? 
occur during the recess in a foreign mission? 


| 


France during the recess? It is obvious that this view of 
the question involved a constitutional power, which made 
Mr. M. said he had expressed his doubts on this sub-|the objection to this appropriation a substantial one. If 
ject, when he first made the question on this outfit, and |he believed the President had the abstract right to renew 
he had heard nothing to remove them. It had been said|the mission to France during the recess, he would no! 
this was an every day practice of the Government. It|care whether the appropriation should be specific or co! 

may be so, but it did not appear; no case had been fur- ltingent. Assuming that the President had the power to 
nished, in which the President’s right to fill, during the | fill up the mission during the recess, it was immaterial out 
recess, had been recognised by prospective legislation. }of what fund the outfit was paid. It then became one o! 
Such cases might be found; they had not been produced; |mere expediency, whether we should be represented at 
and if they were produced, he did not consider the prac-|the French court during the time which would elaps 
tice of the Government so far established as to overturn a| between October and the next session of the Senate. ‘Th 
plain rule laid down in the charter we had sworn to sup-|appropriation affirms three propositions: first, the const: 
port. It was the written constitution, not the practices |tutional power of the President to fill up all vacancies that 
of the Executive, nor the abuses of our predecessors, |may occur during the recess; secondly, that this vacancy 
which we were called on to maintain. There is a very obvi-| will happen during the recess; and, thirdly, that the san 
ous difference between confirming a minister appointed |should be filled for the two months antecedent to our ne> 


during the recess, and authorizing such an appointment in 
advance. 


¢ 


|session. Mr. M. said he doubted, nay, he denied, ever) 
lone of these propositions. He had attempted to prove 
ithat an ambassador was not a subsisting officer of the G« 
|vernment; and hence there could be no vacancy in sucl 
office. But, suppose he erred on this subject, and that 4 
|foreign mission 1s such an office as may be filled during 
the recess, then a question of fact had to be settled, which 


The one case only concedes to a co-ordinate 
branch of the Government a fair right to put its own con- 
struction on its own powers; and the other puts the construc- 
tion of the Senate on those powers. ‘The one concedes 
the rights of opinion to the Executive; the other substi- 
tutes the opinion of the Executive for our own, and re- 


i 


cognises the entire right of the President to fill up ap- 
pointments during the recess. Has the President this 
right’? Is there any difference between a vacancy in an} 
existing mission, and a vacancy in a mission not yet insti- | 


is, hasthe vacancy happened, or is it to happen’ if the 
vacancy has already happened, in the sense of that term 
in the constitution, no one would contend it could be fl 
ed during the recess. During the debate on the \ 
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question, whether this was an actual or contingent vacan-| junto, exercising no control over the subjects constitu- 





























cy, the Secretary of State sends us the following letter: 


tionally confided to its care. 


We onght to guard against 
such a state of things. 








DeraRTMENT oF STATE, | dhe tad + for tl efit £ ee 
Washington, 21st April, 1832. Mr. M. sai ne had voted for the ou or minister to 


” , 5 : | Great Britain, under the belief that a nomination would be 
Sir: I am directed by the President to inform you that) made during the session; and for the same reason would 


there is, at present, no vacancy in the office of envoy ex-| yote for the present outfit, if it were intended, during the 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the King of} present session, to make the appointment. The contrary 
the French, but that such vacancy will occur in the month) js implied in the above letter. If it be so important to the 
of October next; Mr. Rives having requested leave to| country that no chasm shall take place in this mission, 
return at that period, and his request having been acceded | that we should now grant the outfit, is it not equally im- 





to by the President. 















































Respectfully, your obedient servant, | 
EDWARD LIVINGSTON. | 
S. Smrru, Esquire, J 
Chairman Com. on Finance of the Senate. 

In this letter, it is not said that the vacancy will ‘* hap-| 
pen” in the month of October, but that it will ‘* occur.” | 
That which was before uncertain, becomes now certain. 

It is now no longer doubtful whether any vacancy exists 
in the office of minister to France, if the office be one in| 
perpetuity. The incumbent has asked leave to return in 
October, and leave has been given. This fact is made} 
known to us while we are discussing the question; it be-| 
comes, therefore, a part of the res gesta, and determines| 
the period at which the incumbent will go out of office. 
It is now a perfect certainty that a vacancy in the office of| 
minister to France will occur in October. It will not hap- 
pen during the recess; it has already happened, and an 
outfit is to be provided for his successor. The very le- 
gislative provision for an outfit would be conclusive of the} 
fact of avacancy. Howcan a vacancy be said to happen 
during the recess, when Congress provides an outfit now? 
if we pass this appropriation, it will be a solemn legislative 
enactment, declaring that a vacancy exists in the office of 
minister to France in October next. Then the President 
ought to make the nomination at the present session. 

That which is known, cannot be said to be unknown. 
What has happened, cannot be an event that may happen. 
if, upon the faith of the facts stated in the letter of the 
Secretary of State, an appropriation is made of nine 
thousand dollars, at the request of the appointing power, 
will that power hereafter be permitted to say no vacancy 
has happened?’ Is the public treasure to be locked up for 
outfits that may not be wanted?’ If the President, to make 
that certain which was before contingent, makes a com- 
munication to the Senate, how can those who are parties) 
to a law passed on the assumption of such a state of facts, | 
controvert the same? The power to make the vacancy is 
with the President; but the power io provide the outfit is| 
not. The President makes the vacancy to get the money; | 
yet itis said there isno vacancy. It is a vacancy during} 
the session to get the money, and a vacancy during the| 
recess to fill the office. The power to fill offices during| 
the recess is confined to accidental and unknown vacan-| 
cies. What are known and provided for takes the power| 
from the President. To the Deity nothing happens—-with | 
Him there are no casualties—every thing is known and| 
provided for; but Congress has not the power, cntaipatene 
as it may be, to decree that which has not happened, but} 
that which has happened, may happen, and provide for| 
the exigency. The Senate ought, in its legislative cha-| 
racter, to take care that no detriment comes to their! 
executive powers. We do not stand in need of light from 
history to instruct us of the tendency of all power to 
concentrate in the hands of a single person. We have 
only to look around us, and the influence of the Execu- 
a power is easily perceived, in doors as well as out of| 
coors. 





It cannot be doubted but that the President of the} 
United States is constantly absorbing all the Executive| one of mere expediency. 
The Senate will, in the pro-! 


power of the Government. 
cess of time, become a mere circumstance—-a registering 


portant that we should make the appointment of such a 
minister as the whole appointing power may approve of? 

A minister in a chrysalis state ought not, but in extreme 
cases, to take his outfit and. salary; he should be fledged 
fully before the public funds are dissipated on him. If 
appropriations for outfits and salaries are regularly and 
annually granted, no minister need ever be sent to the 
Senate. ‘The President shall have power to fill up 
vacancies that may happen during the recess of the 
Senate, by granting commissions which shall expire at the 
end of their next session.” 

Appointments made during the recess, it may be fairly 
contended, will always expire during the recess. The 
commission will expire only at the end of the session. 
The vacancy does not occur during the session, and must 
therefore occur during the recess. If the vacancy in 
such cases occur during the recess, let a pliant Senate 
grant the outfit; and what is there to prevent a perpetual 
appointment to this office without the consent of the 
Senate’? If even the minister be rejected, the right to 
appoint him again would result from the principles on 
which the appropriation is supported. It is said that it 
would be obviously improper to reappoint, in the recess, 
an officer who had been rejected by the Senate; that it 
would be a plain violation of the constitution. In what 
would the violation consist? It is no violation of the con- 
stitution to renominate a person rejected by the Senate, 
but it would be a violation of the constitution to appoint, 
after the rising of the Senate, a person to office which 
became vacant during the session, although the term of 
office had to run int6d the recess. In this respect, the 
outfits for the minister to France and England both stood 
on the same footing; the commissions of both are now 
determined, and yet both run into the recess. The only 
reason the President cannot appoint the minister to Eng- 
land during the recess is, that he cannot bring himself 
within the exception provided by the constitution. He 
can only fill vacancies which happen during the recess. 
If the vacancy becomes certain by operation of law, then 
he must nominate to the Senate at the session next ante- 
cedent to such vacancy. Thus, for instance, if a marshal’s 
commission would expire on the rising of the Senate, or 
on the Ist day of next October, in both cases the nomi- 
nations should be made to the Senate during its present 
session. Under a different construction of the constitution, 
an officer might be kept in office without the assent of 
the Senate always, and a mere exception to the rule, as 
to the precedent approval of the Senate, might destroy 
the rule itself. ‘The President shall appoint to office 
where vacancies happen during the recess; every vacancy 
that is filled in the recess, must, by the constitution, be- 
come vacant during the recess, where the same is not 
confirmed by the Senate. If the Senate reject the officer, 
or the President omit to send in the nomination altogether, 
then the vacancy will again occur during the recess, and 
may be so continued ad infinitum. 


Sir, the true way to prevent such inroads upon the 


| . . . . . . ‘ 4 

|spirit of the constitution, is to withhold the appropriatior 
The only remaining objection to this appropriation 1s 
Admitting the abstract constitutional power of the Ex 

ecutive to appoint during the recess a public minister, 
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and that the vacancy in this mission will happen during | could pretend to say that n 


the recess, then is it proper to provide an outfit for a/ 
minister to France, so as to enable the President to send 
one abroad without the approbation of the Senate, only | 
two months in advance of its session? Mr. M. said he| 
rested his opposition principally upon the other grounds; | 
he was, nevertheless, satisfied that there existed many 
strong objections to this provision, on this latter ground. 
It would be better that there should be a short interval in 
our diplomatic intercourse with France, than that a min- 
ister should be sent to that court, who might be rejected. 

It was a great mistake to suppose our representatives 
abroad were only the President’s ministers. They were 


the ministers of the United States, and appointed by the| 


representatives of the States, and paid out of the funds of 
the people. It ought to be a very strong case that would 
justify the appointment of ministers but a few weeks be- 
fore the meeting of the Senate. 

The refusal to confirm such appointments increased the 
expense, and had more the appearance of a removal from 
office than the refusal to appoint. 

This subject had acquired an artificial importance by 
the difference between the Houses. He had been some- 
what instrumental in producing the difficulty, and felt, | 
therefore, bound to state the positions on which he rested 
his vote. 

Mr. TYLER said that when the subject, then occupying} 
the Senate, was before the Committee on Finance, he had | 
seen no good reason against the appropriation of an outfit 
to a minister to France upon the return of Mr. Rives. 
Nor had the discussion which had taken place in,the Se-| 
nate, while in Committee of the Whole, impressed him with | 
different views. 
motion to strike it out. Then, the Senate was informed} 
of Mr. Rives’s application for leave to return, and the pro-| 
bable necessity which might exist of deputing a minister | 
to succeed him. This came to us in an official form, but! 
nothing was positively determined in relation to it, by the | 
President. The letter from the Secretary of State, this| 
morning handed in at the table by the chairman of the 
Finance Committee, had removed all doubt upon the sub- 
ject, and we are given distinctly to understand that the 
President has acceded to Mr. Rives’s request, and that he 
has permission to return in October. We have, then, no 
longer the case of a contingency presented to us. It is 
next to certain that a vacancy will arise in the mission to 
Paris before the next meeting of Congress; and a specific 
“”propriation ought to be made, to meet any emergency 
which may arise. It appeared to him that there could be 
but two grounds on which the appropriation could be re- 
sisted: 

1. That it was improper in the President to have as- 
sented to Mr. Rives’s request. 

9 


| 


That the United States required no representative 
at Paris. 
Upon neither of these did he entertain any doubt. Onthe 


first, if there was nothing more in the case than the fact of | 


the minister’s having been absent for more than three 
years, during the greater part of which time he had been 
burdened with an important subject of negotiation, he, for| 
one, should see no good cause to object to his return. 
But, in additicn to this, he had learned, from a source that 
claimed his unqualified confidence, that Mr. Rives’s health 
had become very bad, and that, in all probability, his life 
might be hazarded by residing another winter in Paris. 
Mr. T. presumed, therefore, that no Senator, under the 
circumstances, would object to the President’s assent to 
Mr. R.’s return. He anticipated as little difference of| 
opinion on the last point, viz. the propriety of appointing | 
a successor to Mr. Rives. The present unsettled condi-| 
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ew causes of disturbance might 
not arise. For himself, he had no doubt that, sooner or 
later, convulsions would occur. It did not seem to him 
probable. that, with the lights which were shed abroad 
over the world, and which were piercing the most hidden 
recesses of despotism, Europe could long remain tranquil. 
This called for great vigilance on the part of this Govern- 
ment; for we were taught, by the past, how intimate], 
and closely allied the commercial interests of the United 
States were with the condition of Europe. He had, then, 
no difficulty in answering both these inquiries in the affir- 
mative. Whilst he admitted the propriety of the Govern- 
ment being represented at the French court, he was not 
to be understood as saying that, without the existence of 
|the strongest emergency, should he consider that tl 

President would appoint a successor, to leave this coun- 
try as late as October. He presumed the reverse. hic 
President would not be so far wanting in comity and r 

spect for this body, as to despatch a minister from ths 
country after October, unless the delay to do so should b 

attended by a decided sacrifice of public interest. Ie 
could not recognise the force of the argument which 
rested on the supposition that the President would co 
wrong. He was bound to suppose, on the contrary, that 
|the President would do right; at least, he would not con- 
|demn himin advance. Fairness required that he shoul! 
not be. Mr. T. would be as ready to condemn for a ma- 
|terial error, no matter by whom committed, as any other 
|person. He had felt himself constrained, in two well 
| known instances, to differ from the President; and he 





|should do the same, whenever his judgment should so di 


rect him. He had been sent there to sustain truth, not to 
consecrate error. ‘The public interests might require that 
a minister should be sent during the summer, so as to be 
in place upon the withdrawal of Mr. Rives; and he was 
willing to place at the disposal of the President a sum t 
enable him to do so, should it become necessary. 

But it is urged that the President can resort to the c 
tingent fund. Then it is obvious that the failure to mak 
this appropriation does not cramp Executive discretio 
and that, in order to do so, that fund must be entirel) 
withdrawn from the appropriation bill. The secret-ser 
vice fund is not, properly, applicable to an object such « 
this. True, it has been used for similar purposes; 
sums, thus withdrawn from it, have been refunded 
Congress. Besides, what if the legitimate and ordinary 
demands upon that fund should exhaust it; the public s 
vice must either go neglected, or the minister incur tl 
expense of his outfit himself. While upon this sub) 
Mr. T. would take occasion to say that the same requ 
tions did not appear to him to exist, to the same extc! 
upon that fund as formerly. There was no necessity | 
the employment of special messengers, particularly 
tween this country and London, or Paris, as formerly. A 
important document, alone, as a treaty, would requir 
be entrusted to a special messenger; but not so with 
numerous despatches for or from our ministers. ‘The | 
of packets, continually plying to and fro, render d th 
transmission of letters as safe from those cities to the Un 
ed States, as our own post coaches, within our borders. 

The difference between himself and his colleague [M 
TazEWELL] was confined to this point, and seemed 
him to be wholly immaterial: he thought that a spe: 
appropriation was best, while his colleague considere: 
the appropriation useless, inasmuch asthe President could 
meet the wants of the public service out of the contingen 
fund. In the other doctrine contended for by his co 
league, he fully concurred, viz. the responsibility of th 
President for all his official acts. No man, however hig 
in public employment, could claim to be irrespons 


¢ 





tion of Europe called for the measure. A war had long | 
been anticipated; and although, at present, the surface of | 


He was responsible to his constituents for all his act 
so was the President for his. The expression of the 


Se 


things was more tranquil th n it had been, yet no one|nator from Georgia [Mr. Forsyra] was unguarded 
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not sufficiently qualified. For every bill the President 
signs, he is undoubtedly answerable; but, in regard to the 
numerous private bills which are passed, he may well ap- 
prove them, and rest for his defence on the examination 
given to them by the two Houses of Congress. Let him 
be told, however, that any one of those private bills has 
passed under fraudulent practices, and this defence would 
no longer avail. So, when there isa measure of public 
policy, important not only in the sum involved, but in the 
principle—the huge pension bill of the Senator from 
Connecticut, for example—the President acts under the 


full weight of his responsibility. He trusted that this) 


House would be both the cradle and the grave of that 
measure; but, should it reach the President, he enter- 


tained strong hopes that he would see cause to exert his| 


veto. Mr. T. abstained from going into the discision 
of the various topics introduced into this debate. _ Ata 
suitable time he would have no objection to looking at 
them: but the appropriation bill had been already too long 
delayed, and he should, therefore, content himself with 
what he had said. 

Mr. CLAYTON trusted, he said, that a proposition 
would be made to amend the whole clause, so as to ren- 
der the appropriation for the outfits, both of minister to 
London and the minister to Paris, conditional, upon the 
advice and consent of the Senate to the nominations. He 
also argued that no specific appropriation was necessary, 
provided the contingent fund was large enough to cover 
the expense, as the administration had shown no scruple 
in using the contingent fund; and he cited a speech made 
in the Senate, in the year 1830, by Mr. Livingston, to 
show that his views of the use of that fund would not pre- 
vent him from paying the outfit of a minister to France 
from it. Mr. C. went on to make some statements of the 
expenditures of the present administration, compared with 
those of the one preceding it. He refer1 ed to a statement, 
furnished him this morning by a Senator from South Caro- 
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jthis session, the appointment of a minister must be de- 
jlayed till the appropriation bill of next year shall pass— 
jwhich would not be, probably, till February. 

Mr. WEBSTER called for the reading of the letter; 
and it was read, as follows: ‘*I am directed by the Pre- 
sident to inform you,” &c. 

Mr. CLAY rose, he said, to express his sentiments as 
jto this extraordinary paper, and the extraordinary man- 
ner in which it had been introduced. When the subject 
was last under debate, it was argued, against the appro- 
priation, that it was for a contingency; for we were given 
ito understand that it was doubtful whether a successor to 
Mr. Rives would be sent out or not. We were told that 
he had applied for liberty to return; but we had no posi- 
jtive information whether leave would be given or not. 
| After the bill and amendments had been reported to the 
House, it was well known that the subject would be 
again taken up. ‘There was no call for Executive inter- 
ference; but this information is sent in by the President 
while the subject is in transitu, from the Committee of 
the Whole to the House. This was an unconstitutional 
and unexampled interference with the rights of the Se- 
nate. In this doubtful state of the question, the Secretary 
of State is directed to write a letter to the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance, which, after his return from 
an excursion, he finds on his table, and which wholly 
changes the circumstances of the case. What was con- 
tingent, is become certain; what was undecided, is now 
fixed. In order to suit the state of the argument, the 
President had determined that Mr. Rives should return in 
October, and had announced to us the fact. The fact had 
been accommodated to the state of the question. 

Mr. BIBB said, as more than four months of the session 
had gone by, and as, by the continued delay of this bill, 





jmany officers of Government were without the means of 


receiving their compensation, he was very reluctant to 
occupy time in the further discussion of this question. 


lina, (Mr. Haxne,] from which it appeared that the ex-| But it was one of such weight as to require some explana- 
penditures of the last year were, exclusive of the sum paid |tion of the vote which he intended to give; for though 
on account of the public debt, thirteen million nine hun-|he might disagree with gentlemen on both sides, he was 
dred and eighteen thousand seven hundred and eight dol-|obliged to vote on one side. In the present state of af- 
lars and ninety-nine cents, being six hundred and twelve | fairs in Europe, the United States ought at all times to be 
thousand dolkars more than those of 1828, and one million [represented at the court of France. He was not willing 
two hundred and seventy-five thousand six hundred and | that any interval should take place in which we should be 
thirteen dollars beyond those of 1827. without a minister. The return of Mr. Rives ought to be 

Mr. SMITH stated the causes which led to the increase |immediately followed by the selection of his successor, and 
of expenditure during the last year. The Massachusetts |for the payment of his outfit he would greatly prefer a 
militia claim had been paid, which exceeded four hun-|specific appropriation. Government tended to tyranny, 
dred thousand dollars; and the revolutionary and invalid |in consequence of the multiplicity of subjects embraced 
pensions had been increased. |within the scope of their power, because that was tyranny 
Mr. WEBSTER rose, not, he said, to enter into the |which was left disc retionary and undefined. He would 
discussion, but to ask a question or two about the very |leave nothing unnecessarily to Executive discretion, espe- 
novel communication laid before the Senate this morn- |cially in relation to the direction of the public funds. He 
ing by the chairman of the Committee on Finance. It was} would not hold that it was necessary for the President to 
stated to be a communication from the President to a com- | make a nomination at this session: for, at this time, there 
mittee of this House. He doubted whether this course|was no vacancy. He saw no reason why the President 


had any precedent. The Secretary of State says he is|should make the nomination so long before the month of 


directed to tell the Committee on Finance so and so. He | October. With respect to these foreign missions, the 
wished to know whether this proceeded from any appli-| Executive authority ought not to be unnecessarily curtail- 
cation of the committee, and, also, whether it was ex-jed. Between ,the State and federal powers he would 
pected that the nomination of a minister to France would |always kee p a distinct line; and, in cases where the line 
be made at the present session. ibecame indistinct, he would lean in favor of the State 
_ Mr. SMITH replied that, as he had stated before, he |power; but where the federal power was clear, he would 
found the paper on his table on Saturday last, after his leave it uncontrolled. He did not, therefore, demand a 
return home. He had addressed no letter to the Secre-|nomination from the President before the occurrence of 
lary of State. He believed there was no intention of|the vacancy. If any President, in the exercise of this 
nominating a minister to France at the present session. | power, should dare to send on a foreign mission an i 

Mr. Rives would stay till October; and, if another was ap-! vidual who had been rejected by the Senate, he, for on 
pointed at this se ssion, we should have two ministers under would not hesitate to say that he « ught to be impeached. 
pay—one here, and another in Paris. He did not believe , Thinking, then, as he did, that there should be no it 
any Minister would be sent till the next session of Con- 


LTess. 
y 


’ 





in Our representation at Paris, and that the appropriat 
if the appropriation was now made, it would then should be specific, he was in favor of maki 


<1 the appro- 
making the af I I 
e ready; but, if the appropriation should not be made priation now. Ifa minister was sent in December next 
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there would then be no appropriation for his outfit, unless| received with many grains of allowance. Its propriety 
| would depend much upon the circumstances of the case, 


it was made now, for the appropriation bills are not, as we 
know, passed till a late stage of the session. In regard to 
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|upon the motive of the officer, and the fitness of the indi- 


the letter from the Secretary of State, which his colleague | vidual, and the motive of his rejection. The other day, 


had remarked upon, he was free to declare that he did not 


for instance, that most worthy and excellent man, Mr. 


consider it as a remarkable interference on the part of| Legare, had well nigh been rejected, for the reason that 


the President and Secretary of State; on the contrary, he 
viewed it an entirely correct procedure, both in regard to 
its object and form. It was an evidence of respect for 
the views of this body; for it will be recollected that the 
question was frequently asked whether Mr. Rives would 
return or not, and how soon. Our information as to these 
points was indefinite. 
the Committee on Finance, on whom we chiefly relied for 
the information, whether leave of return had or had not 
been granted te Mr. Rives. If the President, knowing 
that this body required this information, had withheld it, 
he would have been answerable for it. ‘The determina- 
tion of the fact belonged to the President exclusively. He 
was the only man who could come to this determination, 
and make it known to this body. Is, then, the communi- 
cation of this fact to this body any offence? Was it any 
interference with the powers of this House’? The withhold- 
ing of the information would have been made a better 
cause of complaint. The question whether the communi- 
cation ought properly to have been to this House, or to 
the Committee on Finance, is a mere question of eti- 
quette, as to which there may bea difference of opinion. 
Mr. SPRAGUE expressed his gratification at hearing 
from the honorable Senator from Kentucky the opinion 
that the appointment of a rejected nominee is an impeach- 


many thought a mission to Belgium unnecessary. But would 
any one undertake to say that his appointment to office, 
by the President, would have been illegal? He did not 
think that, generally, the President ought to select indi- 
viduals who were in this situation, for office, because it 
created ill feeling on the part of the Senate. He cared 


It was known to the chairman of/little whether this appropriation was given or not. He 


did not think that the President would appoint a minister 
to France before the meeting of Congress, unless some 
extraordinary contingency would render it necessary. In 
conclusion, Mr. K. remarked that it was true he did not 
approve all the acts of the late administration, but he gave 
it a fair and liberal support. He gave it the means, and 
held it responsible for their use. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, one remark fell from the Senator 
from Alabama, which ought not to pass without notice, 
|however mild might have been the tone in which it was 
uttered. He spoke of the opposition as factious. 

Mr. KING. I said captious. 

Mr. FORSYTH rose merely to notice some remarks 
which, though from ordinary persons they would not be 
viewed as entitled to the least weight, merited notice as 
coming from persons standing belore the community as 
the gentlemen do from whom those remarks proceeded. 
The Secretary of State, by direction of the President, had 


able offence; and he went on to speak of the cases of|announced the fact that Mr. Rives would return in Octo- 


Wharton Rector, Stambaugh, and Gardiner, as cases to 
which the Senator’s opinion would apply. He would say 
to a President who had exhibited such a disposition to en- 
croach upon the constitutional powers of the Senate, 1 
will vote against any appropriation, unless it be stipulated 
that the appropriation shall not take effect till after the 
minister’s regular appointment with the consent and ad- 
vice of this body. 

Mr. HOLMES spoke against the appropriation. 

Mr. KING said it was a matter of very little importance 
whether this appropriation was made specific, or taken 
from the contingent fund. He did, however, believe it 
to be the proper and regular course to use the contingent 
fund for other objects, which were, in their character, 
certain, ascertained, and fixed. It was asked—can the 
President appoint, in the recess, a minister to a vacancy 
now existing? But how can it be said that a vacancy now 
exists? 
France after the return of Mr. Rives, and before the next 
session, was to be determined by circumstances; and it was 
proper that the President should have the means to pay 


the outfit, in case it became necessary to make the appoint-| 
Mr. K. referred to the letter from the Secretary | 


ment. 
of State, which had been commented on with so much un- 
deserved severity. 
dent or the Secretary of State could be blamed on account 
of a disposition to present the whole state of the case. He 
was sorry to see so much captious opposition to the ad- 
ministration. A fair opposition he would always be glad 
to see; it was a salutary check upon men in power. But 
to alarm the fears of the people by the constant cry that 
the Senate was in danger, and the rights of the people in 
danger, could serve no good purpose. ‘The case of Whar- 
ton Rector, which had been so much pressed, had been 
much misunderstood and misstated. ‘This individual had 


not been appointed an Indian agent after the rejection of 


his nomination. He had not been employed in a salaried 
office. It was true that he had been employed to carry 
some emigrating Indians over the river. With respect to 
the opinion that the appointment of an individual whose 
nomination has been once rejected, is illegal, it must be 


Whether the President would send a minister to| 


He could not imagine how the Presi-| 


ber, and this is said to be an extraordinary interference on 
the part of the President. The fact was communicated 


by the Secretary of State to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance, in the same form, and in the precise terms 


in which, as the organ of the President, he usually holds 
communication with the committees. Mr. F. here read 
read the former letter addressed two months ago to th 
Committee on Finance, by Mr. Livingston, on this subject, 
showing that it was expressed in the same terms as the 
letter communicated to-day, viz. ‘Iam directed by the 
President to inform you,” &c. There was nothing at all 
peculiar in the form or object of the communication. The 
| Senator from Kentucky says the President has no right to 
interpose in the discussions in this body. True; but this 
is notan argument, but a naked fact—a fact which, whe- 
jther called upon or not, it was his duty to communicate 

The information was not essential to him, for it did no! 
change his views. Butother gentlemen had said that they 
could not act without positive information whether M: 

Rives was to return or not. 

After some words from Messrs. SPRAGUE, FOOT, 
CLAY, SMITH, and FORSYTH, 

The question was taken on concurring in the amet! 
iment made in the Committce of the Whole, and determ 
ed in the affirmative, as follows: 
| YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Cla) 
ton, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hayne, Holmes, Johnston, 
| Knight, Miller, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, 
|Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tazewell, Tomlinson, Wag- 
|gaman, Webster.—-23. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Dallas, Dickerson, 
Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, 
|King, Mangum, Marcy, Moore, Robinson, Smith, Troup, 
Tyler, White, Wilkins.--21. 

So the appropriation was stricken out. 

Mr. POINDEXTER then moved to amend the bill by 
adding a provision to enable the President of the United 
States to send a chargé to Venezuela, $4,500. 

After a very few words from Mr. MANGUM and Mr 
HAYNE, Mr. FORSYTH called for the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered. 
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The question was then taken, and decided in the nega- | solution of the House, authorizing the President to em- 


tive, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Chambers, Clayton, Dallas, 
Holmes, Mangum, Poindexter, Seymour, Silsbee, Wag- 
gaman.—10. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Bibb, Clay, Dickerson, Dudley, 
Ellis, Foot, Forsyth, Frelinghuysen, Grundy, Hayne, 
Hendricks, Hill, Johnston, Kane, King, Marcy, Miller, 
Moore, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Smith, Sprague, 
Tazewell, Tipton, Tomlinson, Tyler, Webster, White, 
Wilkins.—31t. 

Mr. POINDEXTER then renewed the motion he made 
in committee to strike out ‘* Colombia,” and to reduce 
the appropriation for that mission, and asked for the yeas 
and nays on the question, which were ordered. 

The question was then put, and decided in the nega- 
tive, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Foot, 
Frelinghuysen, Hayne, Holmes, Johnston, Miller, Poin- 
dexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Sprague, 
Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster.—-19. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Dallas, Dickerson, 
Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, 
King, Mangum, Marcy, Moore, Robbins, Smith, Taze- 
well, Tipton, Tyler, White, Wilkins.--22. 

The Senate then adjourned. 





Tusspay, Arnit 24. 

Mr. WHITE, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
reported the bill to provide for extending the benefits of 
vaccination among the Indians, with an amendment. 

The amendment restores the appropriation from 6,000 
to 12,000 dollars, the last being the sum originally re- 
ported in the bill. 


APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. FORSYTH then moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the Senate had refused to raise the appropriation 
for the contingencies of the judicial department from 
190,000 to 250,000 dollars. 

The motion being agreed to—-yeas 24, 

Mr. FORSYTH then moved to amend the bill by strik- 
ing out 190,000, and inserting 250,000, and sustained 
his motion on the ground that the money would be requir- 
ed to pay actual arrearages, and was not asked for any 
prospective objects. 

Some discussion ensued on this motion, in which 
Messrs. TYLER, FOOT, SMITH, MARCY, FORSYTH, 
JOHNSTON, and CLAYTON, took part. 

Mr. CLAYTON called for the yeas and nays on the 
question, and, being taken, the question was decided as 
follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, 
Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Kane, King, Knight, Mangum, 
Marcy, Robinson, Smith, Tipton, White.—-16. 

NAYS.——Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Clay- 
ton, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hayne, Hill, Holmes, Johnston, 
Miller, Moore, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, 
seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tazewell, Tomlinson, Troup, 
lyler, Waggaman, Webster.—26. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

WASHINGTON’S STATUE. 

Mr. MILLER moved to amend the bill by striking out 

the clause, 


**To enable the President to contract for a statue of 
George Washington, to be placed in the rotundo in the 
capitol, 5,000 dollars.” 

Mr. M. said he did not object to the object of the ap- 
propriation, but he would deny the right of the House of 


ploy Mr. Greenough, had been the decoration of the Hall 
of Representatives, he would not have objected to the 
appropriation, as it would have been within the exclusive 
province of the House; but it related to the rotundo, 
which was certainly as much within the jurisdiction and 
control of the Senate as of the House. 

Mr. CHAMBERS accorded with the Senator from 
South Carolina fully in his conclusions, though he arrived 
at them by a somewhat different process. He denied 
the right of the President to make a contract, involving 
an exnenditure of money, upon the authority of the 
House of Representatives alone. He was also opposed 
to the appropriation, because it, in effect, asserted that the 
| Senate had no right to interfere in the management and 
decorations of the capitol. 

Mr. SMITH said that no contract had been made with 
Mr. Greenough. The President had merely written to 
him, advising him of the resolution, and asking whether 
he would undertake the task. No appropriation would 
probably be wanted before next year, and no inconve- 
nience could arise from its being struck out. 

Mr. MARCY said that he had been informed by a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Public Buildings of the House 
of Representatives, that there was no intention, on the 
part of the House, to usurp exclusive power over the 
capitol. They had intended to pass a joint resolution; 
but, through inadvertence, it was suffered to take the 
form of a simple resolution. 

Mr. POINDEXTER said there would be no difficulty 
in striking out the appropriation, and introducing and 
|passing a joint resolution to effect the object in view, 
which all approved. 

After a few words from Messrs. FORSYTH, CHAM- 
BERS, JOHNSTON, and MILLER, the motion to strike 


out was agreed to. The bill was then ordered to a third 
reading. 





VACCINATION BILL. 


On motion of Mr. WHITE, the previous orders were 
postponed, and the Senate took up the bill for the vac- 
cination of the Indians. 

The amendment, striking out 6,000 dollars, and insert- 
ing 12,000 dollars, was agreed to. 

Some discussion of the bill took place, in which the 
objections before urged were repeated, and in which 
Messrs. MILLER, BUCKNER, and MANGUM, took 
part. The question on the third reading of the bill was 
finally taken by yeas and nays, and decided as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Chambers, Dallas, Dud- 
ley, Ellis, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Grundy, Hendricks, 
Hill, Holmes, Johnston, Kane, King, Knight, Poindex- 
ter, Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Seymour, 
Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, Tomlinson, Webster, White, 
Wilkins.—31. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Buckner, Dickerson, Hayne, Man- 
gum, Miller, Moore, Tazewell, Tipton, Tyler, Wagga- 
man.—10. 

APPORTIONMENT BILL. 


On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, the previous orders 
were then postponed, and the Senate took up the appor- 
tionment bill. 

Mr. WEBSTER having obtained the floor, 

The Senate adjourned. 





Wepnespay, Apnit 25. 
APPORTIONMENT BILL. 


On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, the Senate, in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, resumed the unfinished business of 


Representatives to make a contract without the assent of| yesterday, being the apportionment bill. 


the Senate, and then demand from the Senate an appro- 
priation to carry it into effect. 


Vou. VIII.—53 


If the subject of the re-|to enter into any 


Mr. W. did not prorees at this late period of the session, 
engthened discussion of this important 
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subject. Two gentlemen were absent, who were decid-| sively the elections of the democratic branch, they may, 
edly in favor of the plan proposed by the committee, and | by such interference, first weaken, and at last destroy, 
he believed a majority of the Senate was also in favor of | that check; they may at first diminish, and finally annilii- 
the principle of the amendment. He, therefore, relied| late, that caer of the General Government which the 
on the candor of gentlemen of opposite sentiments not to| people ought always to have through their immediate re- 
prevent, by indirect motion, the entire expression of the | presentatives.” If, sir, the Senate resist the matured 
Senate on the subject. Mr. W. briefly explained the! project of the House of Representatives; if this body will 
principles which had guided the committee, and the gene-| not abide by the selected number, nor by the process of 
ral scope and policy of the bill, and laid down a course their selection, nor their distribution among the respective 
to be pursued, by which no advantage would be gained by| members of the confederacy, is there not at once a dan- 
one party, or lost by the other. With respect to the num-| gerous interference by the federative, against the popular 
ber of representatives for the House, he was instructed) principle? Do we not “at first weaken,” and may we not 
by the committee to move to fill the blank with 241. The| ‘at last destroy,” the control which the people ought to 
tables, printed by the order of the Senate, would show the| exert over the Government through their direct agents’ 
manner in which it was proposed to distribute the repre-| If we assume to regulate this business arbitrarily now, 
sentatives among the States. Mr. W., aftera full expla-j although our work may not be unjust in principle or pro- 
nation, expressed the hope that some time to-day the vote} duct, the time may come when the precedent will be 
would be taken, when the Senate was fuller than at pre-| invoked to justify a fatal retrenchment of the popula: 
sent; and suggested that it would be better to take it first} representation; when the doctrine of mere federation may 
on striking out and inserting the amendment, without fill-| struggle successfully against its antagonist, and deem it 
ing the blanks. ‘This would settle the principle; and, if! patriotic to reduce the power or the influence of the peo- 
a majority proved to be in favor of it, the blanks could) ple, in legislation, to its minimum. I cannot, sir, be even 
then be filled accorcing to the sense of the Senate, after | remotely accessory to such a result. 
that vote had been decided. The bill sent to us from the House comes recommended 
Mr. DALLAS said, after much reflection upon this,|to our partiality by very strong considerations. The 
subject, Mr. President, aided by the very able report rule of apportionment it prescribes was, in the first place, 
made to the Senate by the select committee, I have come |coeval with the formation of our Government. Jt was 
to the conclusion that the question of preference between | enunciated by the earliest Congress after the adoption of 
the bill, assent to us by the House of Representatives, and | the constitution—by men who had participated actively in 
the projet of the Senator from Massachusetts, cannot be | all parts of the country, in discussing, approving, amend- 
satisfactorily determined by a comparison of minute cal-|ing, and perfecting that invaluable instrument, and in 
culations, but must be governed by broad and general adapting it carefully to the wishes and views of the Ame- 
principles. The unequal results of the two plans may |ricah people. This rule has been repeated and enforced 
be strongly and variously illustrated by an endless series at every returning census, has been carried into practi- 
of estimates. No mode of proceeding will produce such |cal operation for forty years, and has been universally 
an apportionment of representatives, as will be at all acquiesced in as abundantly impartial and equal. Sir, I 


times perfectly equal; but it is impossible, as I apprehend, |do sincerely and solemnly desire to find something per- 
to attain any firm conviction by balancing one set of arith-| manent in our Government; and especially desire to find 


metical details against another. ithis quality of permanency and fixedness in a rule on 
At the basis of my reasoning, in relation to the matter, | which depend the quantum and equality of popular re- 
Ihave felt powerfully influenced by the suggestion that | presentation. Nor can ! forbear to express my regret 
the structure of the other House of Congress should be |and surprise that an attempt to unsettle and overthrow 
confided almost exclusively to the wisdom, virtue, and) what has been so long established and so universally con- 
magnanimity of those who now compose it. If the mode | formed a, should emanate from the precise quartet 
which they recommend and adopt, conform to the consti- | whence it does come. 
tution, the Senate should not interfere toalter or em-| Sir, the rule of the bill was not only settled long ago 
barrass it. The subject peculiarly belongs to them. but it was reflectingly settled by our best and wises' 
Gentlemen will recollect that over the organization of statesmen. General Washington “deliberated much: he 
this body the representative chamber can exercise no deliberated in association with Jefferson and Hamilton; 
possible control, and it would seem both fair and gracious and their joint, and laborious, and enlightened, and pu 
that we should abstain, as far as possible, from meddling deliberations terminated in the formal adoption of a pro- 
with the sources whence they deduce their numbers, and cess, as the only constitutional one which has ever since 
the process by which they regulate them. ‘That is the| been applied to apportionment. Metaphysical refin 
popular branch of the National Legislature—this is the ; ments cannot give usa safer or sounder rule than the one 
federative one. Each should move in unison with the! furnished by such men, under such circumstances, for 
principle upon which it is founded, and guardedly refrain | the practical conduct of our institutions. Iam unwilling 
us well from counteracting the just and appropriate ac-|to abandon their rule, unless conclusively satisfied, not 
tions of the other, as from sanctioning the least encroach- merely that it is not in itself perfect--for perfection I an 
ment upon itself. An opinion expressed by a distinguished | ticipate from no human effort—but unless conclusivel) 
member of the convention of Massachusetts, when de-|satisfied that it is positively unconstitutional, or vicious '0 
liberating as to the adoption of the consti tution, although | jtendency. 
it applied in strictness to a clause not now in question, | Another recommendation in the bill, Mr. President, is 
bears out the idea which Lam desirous to enforce, and I} powerful with me. Its rule has become familiar to, and 
therefore quote it. jis clearly understood by, the great mass of the peop! 
Mr. Cabot said, ‘*I consider the democratic branch of | Its application, its results, its imperfections, are all known 
the National G verninent, the branch chosen immediately | land appreci iated. Now, sir, Iam not averse to wise and 
by the people, as intenc led to be a chec k on the federal {salutary innovations, suggested merely by learned + and 
branch, which latter is not an immediate representation jinge nious men: no doubt our system may be gradu: all y 
of the people of America, and is not chosen by them; |improved by them; but there are some subjects on W 
but is a re prese ntative of the sovereignty of the individual |I can s anc tion no change which is not precede “d ‘og the 
States und its members, delegated by the several State |expression of popular sentiment. If the American peo 
Legislatures; and if the State Legish: itures (or, Mr. Presi-|ple have for forty years witnessed the operation of the 
dent, their delegates here) are suffered to regulate conclu- |rule of apportionment once more adopted by their di 
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representatives; if, as I believe, they fully comprehend) Does the rule itself work inequality? Applying it to 
its character and effect; and if, as we all know, they have! unequal and unequally varying numbers, the results are 
cheerfully and every where acquiesced in it—I cannot, I almost necessarily unequal. These results, however, are 
will not, agree to take from the people a rule with which| not consequences of the rule, but of the circumstances 
they are thus content, merely to introduce another more| which accompany the objects to which it is applied, and 
scientific and plausible, devised by a strong and ingeni-| by which the fairness and equality of the rule are con- 
ous understanding. The subject is too deeply interesting trolled and affected. It neither increases nor diminishes 
to them, to the exercise of their legitimate control over! those supposititious creatures denominated fractions. All 
the Government, to their rights, their convenience, and the constituencies of the rule itself are perfectly equal; 
their power. When they ask a rule different from the one! and in this respect it is preferable far to the substitute 
upon which they have acted, then, and not till then, shall’ proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts, by which 
I feel disposed to prescribe it. unequal constituencies are to be equally represented. 
What, sir, is the rule of apportionment incorporated in, It is not pretended that the rule is perfect in its effects 
the bill? ‘omy mind, it is a practical construction of the; —all agree that such a rule is undiscoverable; but it is 
constitutional phrase * apportion.” Fix the number of! pretended, nay, it is confidently believed, that its results 
people which shall constitute a constituency, and then al-|are, and will be, in no degree, more unequal, more unfair, 
lot to each state one representative as often as its popula-|as regards the distribution of political power among the 
tion contains that number or constituency. In other, and| several States, than the one proffered in its place, or any 
more common language, determine your ratio, and apply | other that can be devised. It was urged vehemently and 
it to the respective States. The word ‘‘ratio” is assailed, | persuasively that the old rule had worked injuriously to 
but it was used, and used with this meaning, on this very |the smaller States; and much ingenuity was expended to 
subject, in almost every State convention to which the|make this manifest by combining and shifting and inter- 
constitution was submitted fur approval. It is the ** one | locking what are termed fractions. I put against this 
common divisor” deemed essential by Washington, in his|theoretic notion the positive and incontrovertible lan- 
message to Congress of 1792. The fixing upon this con-| guage of experience; and I ascertain it thus: Takegive of 
stituency, this ratio, this common divisor, is the first de-| the large States, and five of the small States, and let us 
finitive legislative act in providing for the apportionment | see what has been the aggregate of the fractions of each 
of representatives. ‘The structure of every law upon the | class of States, at the period of each apportionment; by 
subject attests this. The number of the representative | adding up these aggregates, we shall have the amounts of 
body is a result, rather than a basis, of the process; and | fractions which fell, throughout the forty years past, upon 
hence, heretofore, that number has never been expressly | the five large and five small States respectively, and the 
mentioned in the acts of Congress. | difference will enable us to determine whether, by frac- 
But, sir, we are told that this rule eventuates in frac-|tions, the larger or smaller States have suffered most. 
tions, or remainders, or residuums! 1 deny their exist-| The following is the result: 
ence. The constitution recognises nothing less than a ne . - 
constituency for a distinct santehbehillie: "Any number 1790, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, eae 
of people less than the agreed constituency is, quoad hoc, | lina, and New York, had an a 
nothing. Fractions cannot be legally known to exist. wore : > 3 48,583 


> 
‘They are nonentities—anulogous, perhaps, in some de-| 1800 do do do 101,660 
gree, to an association of individuals, not yet entitled to| 1910 do do do 50,442 
recognition or lawful powers by an incorporating charter. | - do do oo TSGSS 
Not, sir, that these ideal fractions are unrepresented in 1850 | do do = 102,483 ; 
your Government—-every individual citizen in the whole } nomen S7GE0S 


, “P ' 79 4 ler lew 
country is now, and always has been, fairly represented in | 1790 _~ — a t mont, Ne 1 
the popular branch of Congress. Any one State may ampsnhire, elaware, anc 








have more or less representatives—may have seven, or ngh, ae ae po 
six, or five; but have what number she may, that num-! 1800 do do do 79,900 
ber will fully represent all her population. ~ oe do do eo 2008 

1 am attached, then, Mr. President, to the rule of the! — oo o - cavers 
bill. on account of its venerable age, on account of its pa- | 1c do do o Gees a9< 
ternity, and on account of its simplicity. And in relation | 7 358,775 
to the last characteristic by which my preference is ex-| ,.~ . 3 
cited, | beg leave to adopt the principle of Mr. Jefferson, Difference against the large States, 45,028 


When he says thus: **Laws ought to be made for men 
of ordinary understanding, and should therefore be con- 
strued by the ordinary rules of common sense. Their 


Whatever, then, sir, may be the apparent injury in- 
flicted at any one period upon the smaller States, the ope- 
ration of the existing rule of apportionment has, upon the 
Meaning ought not to be sought for in metaphysical sub-| whole, throughout the entire term of its trial, been ad- 
tleties, which may make any thing mean every thing or vantageous to them, and comparatively injurious to the 
hotting, at pleasure.”? ‘The old rule invokes for its com-| large States. 
prehension nothing more than sound common sense; that 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, however plausible, 
profound, or scientific, has exacted from his industry anu 
skill very many calculations and many more explanations, 
before it could be understood by those whom I address, 
and will certainly never be embraced by the ordinary 
understanding of the great mass of our fellow-citizens. . 

The objection to any longer adherence to the esta- 
blished rute of apportionment is, simply, as I understand 
the argument, sir, that it is unconstitutional, because, 
first, it works inequality, and, secondly, it does not ** ap- 
portion representatives among the several States accord- 
lng to their respective numbers.” 





Let us, however, see whether the project of the amend- 
ment be exempt from the imputation of a tendency to in- 
equality or disproportion. ‘The question is easily solved 
by the favorite rule of three. The amendment, as carried 
out in the calculations of the select committee, awards to 
the State of Delaware two representatives, and to the 
State of Missouri three. If Delaware, in the first place, 
be allowed two members for a population of seventy-five 
thousand four hundred and thirty-two, what number of 
members should be allowed to other States for their 
population respectively? An answer to this inquiry will 
at once ascertain the equality or fairness of the amend- 
ment. I give it thus: 
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a ee en ee apportion with peculiar directness and sim- 
New York for 1,918,555 50 39° plicity. It ‘‘assigns,” or ‘‘allots” to each State one re- 
Pennsylvania 1,348,072 35 97 presentative for every constituency, ratio, or common 
Virginia 1,023,503 21 divisor, its population ma include. So many constitu- 
Ohio 935,882 19 encies, so many representatives. This, however, is thought 
North Carolina 639,747 13 too regardless of fractions; the spirit of the constitution, 
Kentucky 621,83: 13 as distinguished from its mere words, is invoked, and the 
Sommaddind 625, 263 . 13 new process is represented as more compatible with 
Mnintidiinematts 610,407 13 that spirit than is the old one. The constitution, then, 
South Carolina 455,025 9 means whatit does not express; or, at all events, an explana- 
. Georgia 429,811 9 tory phrase is ingeniously superadded to its provisions to 

Maryland 405,843 eke out a meaning not otherwise perceptible. This 

Maine 399,435 liberal mode of treating that sacred charter will hardly be 
oll 343,030 agreeable to all whom I address; it cannot suit those who 

New Jersey 319,929 . object to free and broad constructions; it certainly pur- 

Connecticut 297,664 . ports to be as latitudinarian as any treatment ever hereto- 

Geaet 280,657 : fore bestowed upon any of its clauses. First, we are told, 
. New Hampshire 269,326 that ‘‘to apportion the representatives, &c. means to 
sieleemne, 262, 508 apportion them ‘as near as may be”—a qualifying phrase, 
 Beisions 171,904 9 totally destructive of the absolute and imperative charac- 

Sitesi. 157,147 7 3 ter of the constitutional rule, leaving much, if not every 

ede ie thing, to discretion and varying opinion, and wholly incon- 

296 934 sistent with the entirety of a constituency. I can find no 

234 such words, Mr. President, in the constitution itself, and 

a Ido not think them necessary to a full and perfect com- 

62 prehension, or rather expression, of a distinct meaning. | 
y cannot, therefore, consent to engraft them. 

Again: the amendment exacts, as the primary term of its 
process of calculation, the aggregate population of all the 
States. Does this form any part, inferentially or otherwise, 
by implication or otherwise, of the constitutional direction? 
It isa palpable feature of that consolidation which the instru. 
ment repudiates in every article. This solid popular mass is 
unknown, unrecognised, by the true principles of the confe- 
deracy. It couldnever have been within the contemplation 
of those by whom the Union was formed: and that it is recur- 
red to, in furtherance of the amendment, is afresh proof to 
my mind that the amendment itself cannot be reconciled 
with the constitution. And, again, sir: why is the second 
term of the calculation, by which alone the results of the 
amendment can be produced, stated to be the agreed 
number of the representative body? I have already ad 
verted to the fact that the number of the House is a re- 
sult merely of prior data; that it is the consequence of 
your own calculation; that it is not a basis for any process, 
and is never expressed in any act as a legislative choice 
All these devices, and interpolations, and fictions, are un 
necessary to the bill, and inconsistent with the constitution 
they are essential, however, to the being and movement 
of the amendment: hence I infer that this novel project 

ought to be discountenanced. 

Maryland a In conclusion, Mr. President, I must confess myself not 
Maine 9 . satisfied with the effort which has been made to reconcile 
New Jersey 7 ) the amendment (by which a representative is accorded to 
Alabama 6 every fraction which exceedsa moiety of the ratio, 47,700 

to that clause of the constitution wherein it is declared 
that ‘*the number of representatives shall not exceed 
one for every thirty thousand.” 1 believe that ‘thirty 
thousand” was designed to indicate the minimum const 

tuency—and yet the amendment will make constituencies 
And thus it appears that the rule of the amendment |by the wholesale, each of which will be less than 25,000 
which gives to Missouri three members, instead of allow-|Nor, sir, is it a reply at all satisfactory to this suggestion, 
ing to the thirteen other States enumerated their pro-|that, notwithstanding these inadequate or inferior constitu 
portionate numbers, in fact, relatively injures them to the |encies, the number of representatives in each State will 
extent of twenty-two representatives! not exceed one for every thirty thousand. ‘The uncon 

These illustrations, sir, might be carried much further. |stitutional result is merely concealed, not avoided or-even 
They are enough, however, to prove thatthe amendment]evaded. After applying the ratio of 47,700 to the popu 
is no better than the original bill, on the score of equality {lation ofeach State, so much of that population as is made 
and proportion. I do not wish to establish more. toyield representatives is definitively disposed of : it is, @ 

But it is urged that the bill is unconstitutional, because, \respects the process of apportionment, as it were, out v! 
in the next place, it does not, as the instrument expressly ithe State: and the residue, or fraction, now the only po 
directs, ‘apportion representatives among the several |pulation, if less than 30,000, cannot be allowed any con 
States according to their respective numbers.” To my |stituent power whatever. A double ratio, at war th 
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Thus it is conclusively shown, that if Delaware be en- 
titled to two representatives of her population, the other 
enumerated Statesare entitled to two hundred and ninety- 
six, in the proportions I have mentioned. But the amend- 
ment, in fact, allows to these twenty States only two hun- 
dred and thirty-four members; and the rule thus obviously 
works to their injury, leading toa loss by them, when com- 
pared with Delaware, of no less than sixty-two members! 

Take again, sir, for further illustration, the case of 
Missouri. If the amendment allows her three members 
for a population of one hundred and thirty thousand four 
hundred and nineteen, what number of members should 
be allowed to the other States, according to their respect- 
ive population? 

Would be entitled to She is allowed only 
New York 44 39 
Pennsylvania 31 
Virginia 23 
Ohio 21 
North Carolina 14 
Kentucky 14 
Tennessee 14 
Massachusetts 14 
South Carolina 10 
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Washington’s ‘‘one common divisor,”’ may be called for 
by the system of fractional representation, but does not 
conform to the simplicity, directness, and true import of 
the constitution. 

These remarks, it will be perceived, Mr. President, 
have been dictated by no anxiety as to the quantum of re- 
presentation which might fall to the share ad feanastaiin. 
She cannot be presumed much alive to the question 
whether she shall have one more, or one less, in her dele- 
gation to the other branch of the Legislature. But Sena- 
tors will recollect that her people are steadily struggling, 
in their own peculiar way—mark, sir, in their own pecu- 
liar way—to preserve the established institutions, princi- 
ples, and systems of the country. 
apportionment introduced under the auspices of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, forty years ago, and uniformly ac- 
quiesced in by the whole American people, as a matter 
fairly embraced within the great policy of stability, order, 
and permanent government, for which my native State has 
contended, is contending, and always will contend. 

Mr. CLAYTON, of Delaware, next rose. Although, 


said he, I came here this day without any expectation of 


being involved in a debate on this bill, yet I make no apolo- 
gy to the Senate for insufficient preparation to discuss it. 
At every stage through which it has yet advanced, I have 
jealously watched its progress. Under a deep and abid- 
ing sense of the wrongs which it proposes to inflict upon 
the people of the State which I have the honor, in part, 
to represent, I have steadily resisted it, as it has advanced 
from day to day; and, having succeeded, by a motion to 
recommit it, in arresting its progress, until a report against 
it has been made, I now believe the vote upon its passage 
in this body will exhibit to our country one of the most sig- 
nal triumphs of reason over that blind devotion to prece- 
dent, which has marked most of the acts distributing 
political power among the States, since the origin of this 
Government. 

The honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Dat- 
Las, ] who has just taken his seat, informed us that this was 
not a question which could be satisfactorily adjusted by a 
recurrence to minute details. He seemed to consider 
that injustice was not to be regarded, provided it arose 
from inattention to minor interests in this country; and, 
although he afterwards found it necessary to repudiate the 
doctrine of the report of the committee, which, while it 
admits that some inequality, under any rule of apportion- 
ment, must always exist, still claims it as a necessary impli- 
cation from the language of the constitution, that repre- 
sentatives shall be apportioned among the several States 
‘fas near as may be” according to their representative 
population; yet in the outset he told us that exact mathe- 
matical justice could never be attained, and that it was in 
vain to search after it, by recurring to minute calculations. 
On the other hand, while I agree with that part of his ar- 
gument which is suicidal to another branch of it, because 
it really interpolates in the constitution the words ‘as near 
as may be,” to which he afterwards objected——while, I say, 
1 agree with so much of his remarks as informed us, in 
substance, that the only way to apportion representatives 
among the States was that which approximated most near- 
ly to perfect justice, | by no means concur with him, that, 
to attain this most desirable result, we must either over- 
look minor interests, or refuse to recur to the most minute 
details. There can be no accurate reasoning on this or 
any other mathematical proposition, without recurring to 
minute details. There can be no satisfactory adjustment 
of the questions before us, without it. The bill and the 
amendment to it are conflicting propositions, differently 
distributing political power among the States, founded on 
different bases, proceeding on different modes of mathe- 
matical calculation, each claiming to divide the represen- 
tation of the people as near as may be according to exact 
Justice, but neither pretending to avoid all inequality, or 
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among the several States, according tothe a federa- 


the very dearest interests and privileges of every freeman 





I regard the mode of 

















|out this clause, he apprehended that the State Legislatures ; 
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to apportion according to numbers precisely. The only 
questions ought to be, which of the two approaches near- 
est to exact right? or what plan can be devised that will 
form the best possible approximation toan apportionment 























tive population of each’? These questions affect deeply the 
rights of the citizen—they involve considerations going to 

















in the whole country; and, so far from agreeing with the 
honorable gentleman to overlook minute details in the de- 
cision of such a question, [ hold this to be a subject in re- 
gard to which it is the duty of every member to cayil with 
him on the ‘* ninth part of a hair.” 

1 except, no less decidedly, to another position taken 
by the honorable member, in the course of his interesting 
argument to-day. He would always permit the House 
of Representatives to organize themselves, so long as he 
might think their organization not absolutely unconstitu- 
tional. He likes the bill on account of its paternity, and 
seeks for no reason to account for the mode of forming, 
for ten years to come, one of the most sacred institutions 
of our country, but the will of those who proposed this 
measure. Stat pro ratione voluntas. In his view, their 
pleasure should be our law, so long as they do not violate 
the very charter under which they hold their seats. He 
will agree to go with us into the argument no further than 
the question of unconstitutionality is involved in it; and, 
having determined that (with great deference, let me tell 
him) by the aid of some most lame and impotent conclu- 
sions in favor of the bill, the number of the House, its 
basis, and its whole structure, are matters, he thinks, with 
which we have nothing todo. Why not? Because, says he, if 
we should refuse to adopt the plans proposed by the popu- 
lar branch, it would ultimately give the Senate an uncon- 
stitutional restraint over the House. To’sustain himself 
in this strange opinion, the honorable member read to us 
an extract from the speech of George Cabot, delivered in 
1788, in the convention of Massachusetts, on the fourth 
section of the first article of the constitution, that ‘‘if the 
State Legislatures are suffered to regulate conclusively the 
elections of the democratic branch of Congress, they may, 
by such an interference, first weaken, and at last destroy, 
the check of the democratic on the federative branch--they 
may at first diminish, and finally annihilate, that control 
of the General Government which the people ought al- 
ways to have, through their immediate representatives. 
As one of the people, therefore, I repeat, that, in my mind, 
the fourth section is to be as highly prized as any in the 
constitution.”? Now, be it observed that the fourth sec- 
tion. which Mr. Cabot was here considering, is this: ‘* The 
times, places, and manner of holding elections for Sena- 
tors and Representatives, shall be prescribed, in each State, 
by the Legislature thereof; but the Congress may, at any 
time, by law, make or alter such regulations, except as to 
the places of choosing Senators.” This section, giving 
Congress the power to alter the State laws prescribing the 
time, places, and manner of holding elections for repre- 
sentatives, Mr. Cabot said he prized as highly as any part 
of the constitution, because the House was to form a check 
upon, and a control over, the Senate, which represented 
the sovereigfity of the individual States, and the members 
of which were delegated by the,State Legislatures. With- 

















































































































































































































(not the Senators here) might pass laws ‘regulating con- H 
clusively the elections of representatives,” first to weaken, 
and at last to destroy, that check—at first to diminish, and © 
at last to annihilate, that control. Mr. Cabot did not ap- ; 
prehend danger from the Senate, but the State Legisla- 
tures. He saw that the power of making laws to regulate 
the elections was transferred to the State Legislatures, sub- 
ject to the control of Congress, and not to the Senate. He 
therefore said not a word about the right of the Senate to 
check any legislation of the House. Nothing was further 
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from his thoughts than to restrain the Senate in the exer-| _It has not been denied that such apportionments are too 
cise of this constitutional duty, though the honorable Se-| often the results of the combination of some of the larger 
nator so interprets his language. Mr. Cabot’s fears of| States to secure to themselves the greatest possible share 
unjust restraint were not from the Senate, when passing) of political power in the House, which is easily effected 
apportionment laws, but from the State Legislatures, when) by fixing upon an arbitrary ratio, bearing no proportion 
— election laws: yet, notwithstanding this his plain|to the number of members in the House. It cannot be 
anguage and sole_allusion, the honorable member dedu-| denied that similar results may always be expected, should 
ces from Mr. Cabot the doctrine that, if the Senate throw | this rule continue in operation. Why, then, should that 
any sort of embarrassment in the way in which the Housc | House alone ** select the sources from which it is to draw 
shall select the sources from which it draws its own mem-|its own representation?” and why should the intervention 
bers, it does weaken and destroy the democratic branch of| of the Senators here, in behalf of the smaller States, and 
the National Legislature. Is this logical reasoning? Is it) in just defence of the equal rights of all, be denounced as 
not an evident misapprehension of the true meaning of the | **destroying the demucratic branch,” by the very act of 
single member of that convention, to whose views the| exercising the salutary restraint upon legislation, which 
gentleman has referred us? Is the position sound, were it|the constitution has imposed upon us asa duty? In the 
even sustained by the whole of that convention, that the| other House, Delaware, Vermont, and Missouri have in 
House alone shall select the sources from which it draws |all but seven members, and the bill from that House has, 
itsown members? The Senate constitutes the only barrier|as I propose to prove, deprived each of them of one re- 
for the protection of the rights of the States; and if, by | presentative, transferring two of their representatives to 
such doctrine, that barrier be beaten down, how are the| Pennsylvania and New York. Is that House, in which 
least populous to protect themselves against the encroach- | New York and Pennsylvania have sixty representatives, to 
ments of the larger States, upon the constitutional right | decide upon the question, the only tribunal to which they 
of representation guarantied to the smaller? The princi-|can appeal for redress of this injury, if it has been inflict- 
ple of the bill sent us from the House, as I will by and by|ed? Suppose, to carry out the idea of allowing the House 
show, always has given (and, I might add, if it be persist- the exclusive right of selecting the sources from which its 
ed in, always will give) the larger States the advantage | members shall be drawn, that a bill should pass there, dis- 
in representation, by throwing the oppressive fractions, | franchising the people of those three States, and denying 
for which no representative is allowed, on the smaller |them any representation, under the pretence of rebellion, 
members of the Union. lrefusal to pay taxes, or to obey the laws: no man will 
Ina former debate here on this bill, the gentleman from | pretend that their Senators should keep silence, and suf- 
North Carolina (Mr. Mancum] admitted this, but told us| fer the bill to pass here, lest they should improperly weak- 
that it was inevitable—because, said he, those who havejen or destroy the democratic check upon this body. On 
the trumps will always win thetricks. I replied then, and | the contrary, I apprehend no man would more promptly 
I repeat now, that, by our rule, there can be no tricks to | come to their assistance in such a case, than the gentleman 
be taken; that justice could be so done by the amendment, | from Pennsylvania himself. The honorable gentleman 
as to remove the temptation, on the part either of small| from Virginia, [Mr. Tazewett,] if 1 understood him, on 
or large States, to make or to take tricks; and that, ifnow |a former occasion, carried the doctrine to the same length. 
the principal States in the House should combine to op-| He insisted that the Senate should not dictate to the House, 
press the smaller, by adhering toan unjust rule, it would | nor alter the aggregate number of representatives fixed 
be not so much the subject of complaint with us, that |by the House, because, said he, they are the best judges 
those who had the trumps had got the tricks, as that they | of their own convenience, which ought certainly to be con- 
had first stocked the cards to get the trumps. Pursuing sulted by us, with great respect for them. He even t Id 
the same train of thought, the gentleman from New York |us, in effect, that the large States always would control 
{Mr. Marcy] told us that, for our losses in the House, we | this question as to the number of members. It has been 
were compensated by an equal representation in the Se-|asserted, too, that in no case should the Senate alter the 
nate; and he considered this equality of representation} number of representatives proposed by the House, be- 
here as ‘fa dispensation of Providence,” to which the|cause such an alteration would be unparliamentary and 
larger States had, in pure christian resignation, submitted. | unusual; and although, on a former occasion, I met this ob- 
We told him that this sore affliction to him, and others jection by reasoning which I do not now purpose to re- 
here, must be borne, asa dispensation of justice, and a peat, yet I must recall the attention of the Senate to the 
compliance with the bond which our forefathers signed records of Congress, which I then exhibited, to prove that 
with theirs—that, at the formation of the constitution, one |the Senate has, at least, in one of the four apportionments 
of the delegates from Delaware (Mr. 3radford) had an-| which have been made, changed not only the number 
nounced this asa sine gua non, without which there could |of the House, but even the ratio proposed by the House 
be no Union, and had declared that, sooner than give up On the 2d day of December, 1811, in this body, Mr. 
the federative principle, by doing which we should be} Bayard moved to strike out the ratio of 37,000, as fixed 
made your **hewers of wood and drawers of water,” un-| by the bill from the House of Representatives, and it was 
der one grand consolidated Government, the smaller States|determined in the aftirmative—veas 18, nays 16. Mr. 
woukl seek a foreign alliance. Knowing these things at| Smith, of Maryland, moved to insert 40,000, in lieu of the 
that time, you signed the bond with us, and you cannot| number stricken out, which motion was negatived—yeas 
now pretend that you did not understand it. 13, nays 21. Mr. Bayard then moved to insert 35,0uU 1 
The doctrines advanced to deprive us of equal demo-|the blank of the bill, and it was determined in the affir- 
cratic representation in the House, because we are equally | mative-—yeas 22, nays 12. Yeas.—-Messrs. Bayard, Brad- 
represented in our sovereign capacities, as independent | ley, Brent, Crawford, Cutts, Dana, Gorman, Giles, Gil 
States, on this floor, is at war with the whole spirit of the | man, Goodrich, Gre ge, Horsey, Howell, Hunter, Leib, 
constitution, is the very principle of consolidation in its|Lloyd, Reed, Robinson, Smith, of Maryland, Smith, of 
most odious aspect, was never acceded to at any period of| New York, Tait, Varnum. Nays —Messrs. Anderson, 
our national existence by any of the States, and was not ad-| Bibb, Campbell, of Ohio, Campbell, of Tennessee, Con- 
vanced after it was once answered by any gentleman who dict, Franklin, Gaillard, Lambert, Pope, Taylor, Turner, 
has entered into this discussion. But I now advert to it, Worthington. The effect of the Senate’s amendment, 
because it proceeded upon the admission of the inequality | then, was to change the ratio from 37,000 to 35,000, and 
of representation between the States, which is always|to increase the whole number of representatives eleven 
produced by the operation of the principle in the bill. ~ | members-—that is, from 170 to 181 members. 
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The bill, as thus amended, passed the Senate on the 3d 
of December. On the 5th, the vote in the House on this 
amendment stood--yeas 65, nays 64. The Speaker vot- 
ing in the negative, the motion to concur was lost. A 
conference was then ordered, and Messrs. Randolph, La- 
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| Tennessee, is. -2165 “ [linois, _ -3~«414,047 
Ohio, 19 29,582* Louisiana, 3 28,804" 
Indiana, 7 9,130 Missouri, 2 35,019* 
| Mississippi, 2 14,958 Alabama, 5 24,008* 

475,478 


cock, and Cundict were appointed managers on the part 
of the House. On the 6th of December, the Senate in- 
sisted on their amendment—yeas 21, nays 13. . A confer- 
ence was agreed to, and Messrs. Bayard, Leib, and Var- 
num were appointed managers on the part of the Senate. 
On the 10th December, Mr. Bayard reported that the ma- 
nagers could not agree, and recommended that the Senate 
adhere to theiramendment. On the 11th December, the 
Senate determined to adhere—yeas 18, nays 16. In the 
House, after an unsuccessful effort on the part of Mr. Ran- 
dolph to prevail on it to adhere to its former vote, the 
amendment was carried, and the bill, thus adding eleven 
members to the number of representatives, was passed by 
Congress, and approved by the President. It appears, 
therefore, that we have precedent in point for the in- 


crease of the number from 240 to 251; and although | 


that number does not form, as the gentleman from Virgi- 
nia supposed, my exact beau ideal of the number to con- 
stitute a House, yet it is free from all the strong objec- 
tions which exist against the number 240. Entertaining 
as much respect for my fellow-laborers in the other branch 
of Congress as man can, still I insist that the argument of 
the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, which denies 
to this Senate the power to clicck the legislation of the 
co-ordinate branch on this subject, would prostrate its au- 
thority, is repugnant to the rights of the States represent- 
ed here, might lead to an effectual and most dangerous 
consolidation of the Government, and is unwarranted by 
the past usages of Congress. Repudiating and protesting 
against it, as wholly inconsistent with my duty as one of the 
representatives of a State whose citizens, by the iniqui- 
tous operation of the principle of the bill, a urbe condita, 


have not been so fully represented in the other branch of | 


the National Legislature as the very slaves of Georgia, 1 
proceed, in further answer to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, to demonstrate the injustice and unconstitution- 
ality of this bill, as well as the propriety and necessity of 
adopting this amendment. 

‘Lhe bill assumes the number of the House to be 240, 
and at the same time arbitrarily assumes the ratio of re- 
presentation to be 47,7U0. There is no proportion be- 
tween the two numbers, either when compared with the 
aggregate federal population of the Union, cr with the 
respective federal numbers of the several States. 
therefure unequal and unjust in its operation. 
apportions representation among the several States, ac- 
cording to exact mathematical justice, nor according to 


the only practical rule of distributing it by the nearest ap-| 


proximation to exact justice. 
tional. 

Take the ratio in the bill if you desire to yield to the 
wishes of the House on that subject. State the propor- 
tion—as 47,700, the number established in the bill to form 
4 constituency for each member, is to one representative, 
so is each State’s share of federal population to its share 
of the House. This gives the following results: 
Statement, showing the number of representatives, under 


the fifth census, of the several States, at the ratio of 
47,70, 


It is therefore unconstitu- 


Fraction. 


; N No. Fraction, 
Maine, 8 17,833 Pennsylvania, 28 12,472 
N. Hampshire, 5 30,820* Delaware, 1 27,732* 
Massachusetts, 12 38,007" Maryland, 8 24,243 
Rhode Island, 2 1,799 Virginia, 21 21,803 
Connecticut, 6 11,465 N. Carolina, 13 19,647 
Vermont, $5 42,147* 8. Carolina, 9 25,725* 
New York, 40 5,101 Georgia, 9 511 
New Jersey, 6: 3oaee Kentucky, 13 1,732 





It is} 
It neither | 


* Fractions above a moiety. 


Here, then, are eleven States with fractions above one- 
half the ratio. Are those States represented by the bill 
according to their exact mathematical right? Are they 
so represented as to approximate as near as may be to 
their exact share of the House? 

On obvious principles, it would seem that the nearest 
approach to justice, which can be made, is to give to each 
of those which have remainders exceeding half the ratio 
an additional member. But it is objected, this would make 
the House consist of 251 members, instead of 240, the 
number proposed by the bill. 

Then the question recurs, why should the number of 
the House be 240, rather than 251, when the ratio is 47,700” 
| The aggregate population of the whole Union in federal 

numbers is estimated at 11,928,731. Ifto ascertain what 
|number of people each member in a House of 240 should 
lrepresent, we state the proportion—as 240 representa- 
\tives are to 1, so is 11,928,731 to 49,700—we find that 
|the ratio assumed by the House is 2,000 below the true 
jratio of representation, or the number of people who 
should form a constituency for each member. So, if to 
|ascertain what number of members the House should con- 
| sist of when the ratio is fixed at 47,700, we state the pro- 
| portion, as 47,700 is to 1, so is 11,928,731 to 250 S7F.,, 
we find that the number of the House assumed by the 
|bill is more than ten and not quite eleven members below 
{the true number which that ratio requires. Some States 
‘then have lost those members. Which of the States are 
jentitled to them? Does that nearest possible approxima- 
ltion to exact right, which we all agree the spirit of the 
constitution requires, demand of us to give those members 
;(which the unjust rule established by the bill has taken 
jaway from the House) to the States having remainders 


|above half the ratio, or to the thirteen States having remain- 


\ders under it? All the remainders, added together, make 
| 475,473—of these, 338,700 belong to eleven States, 
which complain that you have deprived them of represen- 
|tatives by diminishing the number of the House eleven 
members below that number which bears a nearer propor- 
ition to the assumed ratio than 240. The remainders of 
the other thirteen States, added together, make only 
136,738. The eleven then have the best claiin to these 
members. But the bill gives those members to none of 
the States. Is it more equitable to refuse them to all, or 
to give them to those who can show the best title to them? 
| Conscious of their want of all claim to them, most of the 
thirteen States answer, let none of us have them—destroy 
them! The other eleven States, clinging to them as the 
true mother to her offspring, deprecate their destruction, 
and demand them from your justice. 

But the House of 240 members bears no just proportion 
to the ratio of 47,700, when compared not only with the 
aggregate population of the Union, but with the separate 
population of the several States. 

To prove this, I will here meet that part of the argu- 
ment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, in which he 
undertook to exhibit the inequality of the amendment, by 
the examples of the States of Pennsylvania and Delaware, 
and of New York and Delaware. If, says he, Delaware 
be allowed two members, (as she will be, if the House 
consists of 251 members,) then Pennsylvania ought to 
have 35; but the amendment, when the House is 251, 
gives Pennsylvania but 28. So, he argues the inequality 
produced by ouramendment, between Delaware and Penn- 
sylvania, is the difference between 28 and 
represeniatis cs ! 





35, or seven 
looked only at one 


But the gentleman 
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one, as the bill he advocates does, and then Pennsylvania 
is entitled to but 17! Because 75,432, the federative po- 
pulation of Delaware, isto 1, as 1,348,072, the federa- 
tive population of Pennsylvania, isto 17. Therefore the 
inequality produced by the bill which makes the House 
240, and gives Pennsylvania 28, while it gives Delaware 
but 1, isthe difference between 17 and 28, or 11 repre- 
sentatives. The inequality produced by the bill, therefore, 
unfortunately for the gentleman’s argument, is greater than 
that produced by the amendment in the case stated, by 
the exact difference between eleven representatives and 
seven representatives. In other words, the amendment 
approaches nearer to the exact mathematical rights of 
each of these States, (which never can be exactly adjust- 
ed, because of the necessity of comparing each of them 
with the other States,) by four times the whole represen- 
tation now allowed to Delaware. 

The gentleman’s other reference to New York and De- 
laware is equally unfortunate for him, and equally illus- 
trates the superior justice of the amendment. He urged 
upon us the complaint, that if Delaware be allowed two 
representatives, New York should have fifty—because, 
said he, as 75,432 is to 2, so is 1,918,553 (the federative 
population of New York) to 50. But to the other side of 
the question, he forbore to look. Did it occur to him that 
by the same rule, if Delaware be allowed but one, New 
York should have but 25? Such is the mathematical truth. 
Yet the bill gives New York forty—that is, fifteen more 
than she should have when Delaware has but one, while 
the amendment only gives her ten less than she should 
have, when Delaware hastwo. The inequality produced 
by the bill, in the case stated, is therefore greater than 
that effected by the amendment, by five times the whole 
representation allowed to the people of the State of Dela- 
ware. . Now these are but a few of the ‘* minute details” 
to which the gentleman referred; but in this very case the 
people of New York, who desire no injustice against us, 
I trust would acknowledge the right of a citizen of Dela- 
ware to complain that the oppression of the bill on him 
was such, that by its operation the vote of the representa- 
tive of 75,432 people im Delaware is neutralized by the 
representative of any 47,827 people in New York!! Does 
not the gentleman from Pennsylvania himself perceive that, 
by the bill he advocates, a representative is allowed to 
every 48,133 of the population of his own State, while we 
are allowed but one for 75,432 people in mine? 

Keeping steadily in view the main point to be decided, 
whether the number of the House should be confined to 
240 members, while the ratio is 47,700, I will request the 
gentleman to compare by his own rule the claim of Dela- 
ware to two members with that of any other State in the 
Union which shall stand up here and say she ought to 
have but one. If Delaware should have butone, Virginia 
should have but thirteen—that is, eight less than the num- 
ber given by the bill, which allows but 240 members. 
Delaware shall have two, as she will have if 251 members 
be allowed, Virginia should have 27—that is, six more than 
the number given by the amendment. 
the following States should have the numbers I will men- 
tion, on the supposition thas Delaware has but one: 


Maine 5, that is, 3 less than 
[her number in the bill. 
New Hampshire, 3, 2 less. 
Vermont, 3, “6 
Massachusetts, i 
Rhode Island, ; 
Connecticut, x 
New York, 25, 
Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, 
Maryland, 


Virginia, 13,thatis, 8 less, 
N. Carolina, 8, “6 

S. Carolina, 6, 
Georgia, 5, 
Alabama, 53, 
Mississippi, 1, 
Louisiana, 2, 
Tennessee, 8, 
Kentucky, 8, 
Ohio, 12, 
Indiana, 4, 
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1 lees. 


92 less. 


2, 1, 


147 
Add one for Delaware, 1 
148 
92 less chan the 
240 
Here, then, is the inequality produced by the bill. Let 
us now see the statement which the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania said would show the ‘monstrous inequality” of 
the amendment: 
If, says he, Delaware have two, then 
Maine should have 10, thatis North Carolina, 16, that is 
2 more than is given her 3 more. 
by the amendment. aeigy ae 
*N. Hamp. 7, thatis 1 more. 
*Vermont, 7, ** = 
“Massa. 16, 
R. Island, 2, 
Conn. ¥: 
N. York, 50, 
*N. Jersey, 8, 
Penn’a, 35, 
*Maryl’d, 10, 
Virginia, 27, 


1 less. Missouri, 


number given by the bill for the House. 


*S. Carolina, 12, 
Georgia, 11, 
* Alabama, ¢: 
Mississippi, 2, 
*Louisiana, 4, 
Tennessee, 
Kentucky, 
*Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

* Missouri, 


se 
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Add for Delaware, — 
306 
. 55 more. 


251 the House. 
We see, then, that 55 (not 62, the number mentioned 
bythe gentleman) is the number of representatives that 
should be added to the House of 251 if Delaware be en- 
titled to two, in order that she may have no more than her 
exactright. Butit has been shown that 92 is the number 
that should be taken from the House of 240 if Delaware 
be entitled to but one, in order that she may have no less 
than her exact right. The inequality effected by the bill 
is, therefore, greater than that ‘‘monstrous inequality’ 
produced by the amendment, by the difference between 
92 and 55, that is, 37 representatives, or 37 times the 
whole representation allowed to the State by the bill. 
There are other States, to each of which gross injustice 
is done by the arbitrary assumption of a House of 240 
members, while the ratio stands at 47,700—for instance, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Maryland, South 
Carolina, Ohio, Missouri, Louisiana, and Massachusetts 
‘Take the population of each of these States in turn, and 
severally compare their rights with those of all the other 
States. It will be found, by the same process which the 


If| gentleman from Pennsylvania has applied to Delaware, 


that, by destroying the proportion between the ratio ol 
47,700 and the number of the House, which is reduced 


And so each of|to 240, much greater inequality is produced between the 


representation of each of those States, and that of every 
other State, than is effected by the amendment. Thus, if 
Vermont, with a population of 280,657, be entitled to 
only 5 members, (as she is, by reducing the House to 240, 
while the ratio stands at 47,700,) then New York should 
have but 34; yet the bill gives her 40. If, on the other 
hand, to demonstrate the degree of inequality produced 
by a House of 250, or 251, agreeably to the principles of 
the amendment, Vermont be allowed 6 members, then 
New York, with a population of 1,918,553, should bave 
barely 41--and the amendment gives her 40. In this case, 


\therefore, the inequality which is produced by a House cf 


only 240 members, while the ratio stands immoveable at 
47,700, is to the inequality produced by a House of 251 
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members, as six to one; or, in other words, more than the 
whole representation of Vermont. 
souri, witn her population of 130,419, having only two 
members, in consequence of this unjust reduction of the 
number of the House, while the ratio stands fixed at 47,700. 
Her population bears the same proportion totwo members 
that New York’s bears to 29; that is, 11 less than New 
York’s number in the bill. 
souri be allowed three, as she will be if the House be in- 
creased to 251, while the ratio remains the same, her 
population will bear the same proportion to 3 as New 
York’s will to 44; that is, four more than is given her by 
the amendment. In this case, therefore, the inequality of 
the bill is greater than that of the amendment, as 11 is 
greater than 4. In other words, the difference is seven 
members, which is more than thrice the whole represen- 
tation allowed Missouri in the biil. 

By the same mode of proof, it will be found (as in the 
case of Delaware) that both Vermont and Missouri have 
more right to another member, than any other State in 
the Union has to confine them to the number fixed in the 
bill, by arbitrarily determining that the number of the 
House shall bear no proportion to the ratio assumed. By 
the same reasoning, each of the States of New Hampshire, 


New Jersey, Maryland, South Carolina, Louisiana, Mas- | 


sachusetts, Alabama, and Ohio, will furnish a striking ex- 
ample to show that the House should not be fixed at 240, 
while the ratio remains at 47,700. 1 leave others to work 
out the process in each case. 

I consider it as mathematically certain that the appor- 
tionment in the bill is false, and that the error consists in 
refusing to apply the rules of proportion to the number 
of the House, and the divisor assumed. It is certain that 
this number of 240 produces, in every instance, greater 
inequality, while this ratio stands, than a House of 251 
members, composed on the principles stated in the report; 
and that this inequality will be demonstrated by every 
view which can be taken of the subject. 

And here suffer me to remark that it is a matter of lit- 
tle importance whether the number be 250 or 251, while 
you arbitrarily refuse to change the ratio, under the pre- 
tence that the other House ought to fix it. The exact ratio 
for a House of 251 is 47,524; the exact ratio for a House 
of 250 is 47,715. By fastening upon us, under a pretext, 
an arbitrary ratio, you furnish room for those who either 
do not understand, or will not examine the subject, to 
cavil about the want ofexact proportion between the ratio 
and the number of the House; and you throw a mist across 
the vision of those whose duty and inclination it may be 
to investigate the topic hereafter. But that may be dis- 
pelled by the consideration, that the difficulty, in this re- 
spect, of which some seek to avail themselves, arises en- 
tirely out of that inflexible determination which, instead 
of seeking a number of the House that can be produced 
with perfect accuracy by the aid of major fractions, per- 
sists in embarrassing the question, by adhering to the 
number of representatives which can be produced by the 
ratio of 47,700. The result of applying that ratio to the 
population of each State, and allowing for major fractions, 
is a House of 251, which, we have seen, is a fraction 
above the number produced by dividing the population of 
the Union by 47,700, and is the precise number produced 
by the application of 47,524 to the population of the 
Union. With what countenance can any one, however, 
pretend that this House of 251 is not a nearer approach 
tu exact justice, in every respect, than the House of 240? 
It will often happen, in the application of the rule, that 
the House produced by it will either exceed, or fall short 
of, (by one,) that precise number which bears an exact 
inathematical proportion to the ratio, or the population of 
the Union. Those who are scrupulous about the result of 
so minute a detail, may at all times easily relieve them- 


selves by suffering the ratio to be changed, and, conse-qof justice, which would uphold you in the attempt. 
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On the other hand, if Mis-' 
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|quently, the number of the House increased one or two 
‘members. Look at the operation of a House of 256, or 
246, or 241, to illustrate this. By the printed statements 
which are before us, it will be seen that the veriest 
caviller could find no such objection to the rule, when 
applied to either of those numbers. The same is true of 
many other numbers. But if you say the ratio shall be 
47,700 exactly, then you must have a number for the 
House above 250, and below 251; and, as you cannot 
divide a representative, you must give some one State a 
little more, or a little less, than her exact mathematical 
right. Such is the situation of Alabama, when the House 
is 250, or 251. But would any man, merely because he 
had fixed a ratio which prevented him from doing her 
exact justice, refuse her a representative, to which, after 
the other ten, she is better entitled than any other State, 
or, cavilling on that isolated point, make an argument out 
of it, to overthrow the rights of the other ten, which are 
each clearly entitled to an additional representative’ As 
a more beautiful illustration of the rule, I would prefer, 
in the outset, any one of the numbers 256, 246, or 241, 
to either 240, or 251; but there is no valid objection to 
any number which may be demanded as the proper number 
of the House. 

But the objection is made, notwithstanding the manifest 

superiority of the amendment over the bill, in their re- 
spective approaches to perfect justice, that ‘* fractions” 
are represented by the amendment. It is said that to re- 
present fractions is contrary to all former usage. If by 
this it be intended that the amendment proposes to give 
to any one State a representation which is not the nearest 
possible approximation to her exact mathematical right, 
whether that approximation is to be determined by re- 
ference to the aggregate population of all the States, or 
to the separate population of every State, we have already 
seen that the position has been disproved. If by it any 
thing less than that position is intended, I answer, that it is 
,of no value as an objection; because the constitution has 
prescribed no process to attain the results which it directs. 
Its language refers only to the end, and not to the particu- 
lar means by which that end is to be attained. ‘* Repre- 
sentatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States according to their respective numbers.” 
The object is apportionment according to numbers; and 
the numbers to be used in the process are those of the 
respective States. The process in which they are to be 
employed, is not specified. Apportioning is any mode of 
distribution which will best do justice to all the States, 
whether by a fixed ratio of 47,700, or by a compound 
ratio of two, or twenty given numbers. The first aim 
should be perfect justice. When that fails, (as it always 
will,) the next thing to it must be sought for, and it is 
perfectly immaterial by what rule it is to be had—whether 
with or without fractions. 

The constitution here speaks of representatives and 
direct taxes, eodem flatu; and although, as I have said, it 
prescribes no rule for the apportionment of either, yet it 
does direct an apportionment of both to be made in some 
way, according to ‘ the respective numbers of the States.” 
‘There never was an apportionment of direct taxes under 
this clause, which proceeded on that principle of discard- 
ing fractions which is contained in the bill. Such an ap- 
| portionment of the tax would be unconstitutional. Thus 

|New York’s population being 1,918,553, wants about 
170,000 people of being one-sixth of the aggregate popu- 
|lation of the Union, which is 11,928,731. Could you 
constitutionally apportion a direct tax at this time, so as to 
jcompel her to pay one-sixth of it? No man will pretend 
jit. Should you attempt it, she would probably soon give 
|you a practical illustration of the doctrine of nullification. 
| With a strong arm, in a righteous cause, she would defy 
|such an attempt to oppress her; and you have no tribunal 
You 
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could not, in such a struggle, look a citizen of New York 
in the face, and maintain that your claim on her was 
honest. But the bill gives her one full sixth part of the 
whole representation; for, while it assigns her 40 mem- 
bers, which is her full share of a House of 251 represen- 
tatives, it cuts off eleven representatives from other States, 
and thus reduces the whole number to 240, under the 
pretext of refusing to represent fractions. ‘Taxation and} 
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New Hampshire, 5.29 
Vermont, 4.44 
Massachusetts, *16.54 
Rhode Island, *1.98 
Connecticut, 7.21 
New York, *16.63 
New Jersey, *5.93 
Pennsylvania, *17.32 


5 North Carolina, | 12 
South Carolina, 8 
Georgia, 4 
Kentucky, 6 
Tennessee, 


999 


wea 
8.26 
#3.99 
*5.89 
*2.88 


4 
17 
2 
7 
17 
6 
18 


131. 141 


*fractions, 10 


representation, then, do not gotogether. To meet this; Delaware, 1.78 
argument, it has been said that a representative is not} Maryland, *8.80 
divisible, but that taxes are. That does not answer the| Virginia, *21.51 


1 
9 
22 


141, 


objection. The representation and taxation must be} 
made on some principle which can be equally applied to| 
both. If the former cannot be made to bend to any rule, 
by which the latter has been apportioned, then the latter 
must be made to bend to the rule used for the former. It} 
would be very easy to apportion a tax on the principle of} 
the bill, and direct that New York should pay one-sixth | 
of it, and that each of the other States should pay ac-| 
cording to their representation in this bill. But we all} 
agree that such a thing never has been done, that it} 
would be unconstitutional, and intolerable. Why so? You} 
answer, because that would be apportioning the tax ac-| 
cording to the representation, and not according to the 
numbers of the several States. This is the why and 
wherefore; and there is no other reason for the uncon-| 
stitutionality of such a bill. Why, then, is this bill con-| 
stitutional? Is not the clause which directs the tax to 
be assessed according to numbers, equally explicit, that} 
representatives shall be apportioned on the same prin- 
ciple? 
other. 

Here, then, is our answer to the remark of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, that *‘ to represent fractions is | 
contrary to the usage of the Government.” The Govern-| 





If, therefore, the one be unconstitutional, so is the | 


| Maryland, 


President Jefferson approved this bill. 
No. 3. 

The act of 1811 was the bill which the Senate amended, 
by changing the ratio assumed by the House, and increas 
ing the number of members proposed by the Hous« 
The number of the House was 181; the population of th: 
Union, 6,654,255. Each State’s proportion was as fol 
lows, the fractions represented being marked *: 

New Hampshire, *5.83 54 
Vermont, *5.92 15 
Massachusetts, 20.69 18 

Rhode Island, 2.09 63 
Connecticut, tas 7 

New York, *25.92 3 

New Jersey, 6.56 

Pennsylvania, *22.26 
Delaware, *1.93 


9.13 


N. Carolina, 13. 
S. Carolina, 9. 
Kentucky, 10. 
Tennessee, 6. 
Ohio, 6. 
Georgia, "3. 
173. 181 
* 8 fractions. 


‘ 


nw 
OnwdaN 


wr 


so 
os 


Virginia, 181. 

This bill was approved by President Madison. 

The bill of 1822 also gave representation for the fra 
tions marked *. The House was 212, (Alabama was after 


ment has known no other usage, in apportioning direct} of the 1 


wards, by special act, entitled to another, ) the population 


Jnion being 8,969,814. 


Each State’s share of the 


taxes according to numbers, than to levy them on the frac-| 


: ; | House was as follows: 
tions, as the gentleman is pleased to call them, as well as} 
on the masses produced by cutting up the States with the| 
aid of fixed ratios; and now to depart from that principle} 
in the case of representatives, is contrary toa usage quite | 
as long established as any to which he has referred us. 

But again: there never was an apportionment of repre-| 
sentatives which did notin fact (though not eo nomine) } 
give representatives for fractions. To prove this, I call| 
the attention of the Senate to the statements which [ sub- 
mitted on a former occasion, and which they have ordered | 
to be printed for their use. 


No. 1. 
The bill of 1792, which Washington did approve, had | 
a ratio; yet, in point of fact, fractions were represe nted | 
by it. The following statement shows the representation | 
given by that bill; the fractions represented being marked | 
thus*. The population of the Union, which was 5,615,- 
920, was, to 105, the number of the House, as each State’s 
population to the answer here given: 
New Hampshire, 4.11 Virginia, 20.30* 
Vermont, 2.20 N. Carolina, 10.26 
Massachusetts, 13.76" S. Carolina, 5.98* 
Rhode Island, 1.98* Georgia, 2.05 
Connecticut, 6.88 - - 
New York, 9.62* 
New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 


98. { 
5.20 
12.57* 
1.61 


6.U5S 


7 fractions. 


105. 


No. 


The act of 1802 gave representation for the fractions 
which are marked *. 
tion, is to 141, the number of the House, so is each State’s 
share of population, at that time, to the following results: | 


* 


wor won 


Maine, 

New H 
Vermont, 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, 
New York, 
New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, 

North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 


Georgia, 
Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
Louisiana, 
Tennessee, 
Kentucky, 
Ohio, 
Indiana, 
Illinois, 
Missouri, 


an 
ee 


ny SJ bt 


— 
. 


Tt 
oO 


6.50 
*32.35 
6.48 
*24.80 
1.67 
*8.60 
*21.14 
13.16 


3. 
9.43 


- 
wm th ST 09 


™“ 


2 
* 


— 


Oke DAW wo Ur 
09 09 
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202. 


*10 fractior 


m bo 
sw 


oY 
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1 
President Monroe approved this bill. 
And now, to meet the objection of those who can ¢g 
no other answer to the amendment than this unmeani: 


cry, that ‘‘it proposes to give representation for fra 
|tions,” I submit a statement to prove that the ver 
|they advocate proposes to give representation for fi 
jtions, as well as all the laws that have preceded it. 


|. statement of the representation of each State, according ¢ 


the rule of proportion—as 11,928,731, the whole po 
tion in federal numbers, is to 240, so is each State's sha 
of population to her share of the House. 


8.036 


As 4,897,278, the whole popula-|* 5.998 


Maine, 

New Hampshire, 
Vermont, 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, 
New York, 

New Jersey, 


5.418 
5.646 
12.281 
* 3,955 


*38.599 
6.434 


037.123 
1.527 
8.165 

*20.592 
*12.8 

9.15 
*8.9 


5.2 


Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, 
North Caroli 
South Carolina 
Georgia, 


Alabam \y 
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2.21 


Mi ississippi, 3.1 Illinois, 
3.4 Louisiana, 2.6 Missouri, 
*12.5 Tennessee, aan 
*12.10 Kentucky, cs fis 
*18.7 Ohio, 12 fi actions. 
*6.9 Indiana, 240. 


And to exhibit - data from which all these calculations 
have been made, I refer to another statement on file, 
which I formerly submitted to the Senate, and which they 
have ordered to be printed for their use, showing the re- 
presentative number of the people of the U nited States 
at each ce snsus, the ratio of representation, and the frac- 
tions remaining for each State by the operation of the dif- 
ferent ratios. 

If gentlemen will examine these statements, with a 
view to ascertain the fractions which have actually been 

epresented by the bills which have passed, they will per- 
ceive that these fractions have been most unjustly repre- 
sented. Thus, in every bill which has met with the Execu- 
tive sanction from 1792 to this day, smaller fractions have 
been, in effect, represented, while larger ones have been 
entirely overlooked or disregarded. 

rake a single instance among the many which present 
themselves 

Georgia’s unrepresented fraction in 1792 was .05 
represented do _ in 1800 .99 


represented do in 1810 te 
represented do _ in 1820 .64 
represented do in 1830 .90 


aoe 
For which 3.31 she has been allowed four representa- 
tives. 


Delaware’s unrepresented fraction in 1792 was .61 





unrepresented do _ in 1800 .78 
unrepresented do _ in 1810 .93 
represented do in 1820 .67 
unrepresented do in 1850 ae 

3.51 


For which 3.51 she has been allowed but one represen-| 


tative in 40 years. During at least 30 of these 40 years, 
the free white citizens of Delaware have not been so fully 
represented in the other House as the slaves of Georgia, 


in consequence of this unjust mode of apportionment. 


Vhus, the fede; ative po pul: ition of Delaware was— 
in 179 55,540 
in 180 ), 61,812 
in 1820, 70,943 
in 1839, 75,432 
263,727--three-fifths of which be- 


ing 158,237, would, if they had been slaves in Georgia, 
have been re presented. 
But the representation allowed them has been— 
in the year 1792, one for 33,000 
in the year 1802, one for 33,000 
in the year 1820, one for 40,000 
and it is proposed to give, in 1832, one for 47,700 


153 
158, 257 
4, ) i- =i CSS 


than three-fifths. ‘ 
In 1810 two representatives were allowed for 
» too, by refere 
N At York has, by this bill, 
is entitled to but 58.59, whik 
when she is entitled, by 


71,004. 


Delaware has but 


entitled to 
two, when she is entitled to 2.6 if the rule 


five, when she is 
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obtain these results be the correct one, then it not ‘only 
appears that the fractions have been always represented, 
but always most unjustly represented, and the bill pro- 
poses to continue this injustice. 

What is the rule, and why is it the true one? It states 
the proportion--as the population of the Union is to the 
proposed number of the House, so is each State’s popu- 
lation to its share of the House. By the rule as thus 
stated, the number of the House is assumed, not sought 
for by calculation. In another shape, the rule is, as the 
ratio or number requisite for the constituency for one mem- 
ber, is to one member, so is the population of each State 
to its share of the House, and so is the population of the 
whole Union to the whole number of representatives. 
By this statement of the rule, the ratio is assumed—-not 
the number of the House. Th ie rule may be stated sim- 
ply thus: assume a ratio, divide the population of each 
State by it, divide the remainders by one-half the ratio, 
and add to the whole numbers one for each of the re- 
mainders exceeding half the ratio. Thus, if 47,700 be 
assumed as the ratio, it gives 240 whole numbers, when 
applied as a divisor to the population of each State, and 
leaves 11 remainders exceeding half of 47,700. It ap- 
= s, then, that the results proj »0sed by the amendment 
| 
; 
| 





are attained by arule which is never subject to the ob- 
jection made here by my honorable friend from New Jer- 
sey, [Mr. Fretineuvuysen,] and repeated by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. That objection was, that the 
amendment exacted, as the primary term of its process of 
calculation, the aggregate population of allthe States. The 
gentleman, [Mr. Datuas,] therefore, denounced it as a 
palpable feature of that consolidation which the instrument 
repudiates in every article, and it furnished to his mind a 
proof that the amendment could not be reconciled to the 
constitution. As auxiliary to this, we were told by him, 
also, that the amendment was proved to be wrong, be- 
cuuse the agreed number of the representative body was 
the second term of the calculation, and that ** without 
it the results of the amendment could not be produced.’ 
rhere never was a greater error, and the gentleman must 
by this time perceive it. All the results of the amend- 
ment are produced by simply assuming any given ratio, 
and dividing the population of each State by that ratio. 
So that, without using either of the terms to which he 
| ot jects, on the strange yn that they are tainted 





suppositi 


with consolidation, nay, without even knowing what the 
population of the Union, or » whole number of the 
House, is, the rule sustains the whole amendment. The 
truth is, that this objection originated in a misunderstand- 
ie text of the biographer of Washington, whose 

t] m ige of April Sth, 1792, 

were read to us by the gentleman from New semney and 
other gentlemen, seeing that, in general, the very same 
result might be produced by using the terms objected to, 
thought there might be something wrong in the process 





on that account. These terms were used as fair s standards 
rs to demonstrate the injustice done 


a little 


in the absence of othe 
to the States; and, though it was known there was 
s that, because the 
1¢ Union was one of the 


| 

} 

| 

eee rvations on the veto 
| 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| 

' . 
ound in the suggestion, 
li 
| t] 


terms used in arule to ascer- 


tain what divisor should be assumed when the number of 


the House was fixed, yet it was supposed that all would 
lagree that it was without substance, when they saw the 
jo! ject for which it was used. 
jthe House be fixed merely 
Ithen say, you ought not to 
to arch for one by 


to comply with a whim, we 


assume an arbitrary ratio, but 


some mathematical process. here- 








nce to the statement, it appears that fore, we say, if, for a population of 11,928,731, 240 be 
40 representatives, when she 
one, 
that rule, to 1.517; Vermont has) ber ought to be 1 

9.646; and Missouri has but 


fixed upon asthe number of the House for the whole 





Union, the proper ratio or constituency for h mem- 

10th of 11,928,7 l, or 4 »/ UU, and 
} not 17,700. We used this process to prov hat the ra- 
tio 3; wrong, and thus demonstrated its myustice by 


population of 


If the whole number of 
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showing that the bill was made up by an arbitrary assump-|ing no proportion to the given numbers of the House. 
tion of both ends of the proportion. We said, also, that, if| Thus it appears, by applying the true ratio to the bill, that 
47,700 were a proper ratio, and must be adhered to, be- |New York has one representative for a fraction of 5-10, 


cause that was the beau ideal of a constituency for every 
member, then, because that was nearly 1-251 of 
11,928,731, the House ought to be 251, rather than 240. 
But we gain all our results without the use of either of 
these terms, and by the very same process which is used 
in the bill, save that we represent what the gentleman 
calls major fractions, and he refuses to do so. 

The fact is, that the consolidating process is the very 
one used in the bill. Totally disregarding the rights of 
the States which may be injured by it, it fastens upon an 
arbitrary number, to which, as the bed of Procrustes, it 
orders that every member of the confederacy shall be 
bound down and ore aeen exactly. All that is too 
long is to be cut off, if it do not precisely suit the tyran- 
nical standard which is adopted; all that is too short and 
cannot be stretched out long enough by the aid of new 
returns of population, must die the death. It thus cuts off 
475,000 of the people of this Union from all representa- 
tion, and then consolidates the residue into one mass, which 
is divided by 47,700, to ascertain the whole number of 
representatives. It is the result of the most latitudinarian 


of all the constitutional doctrines that have been broached: 
for it cannot profess to represent the States according 
to their numbers, either exactly, or as near as may be; 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania, by denying that 
construction which admits representation on the most 
equitable terms, seemed to me virtually to saseot whe 


that it did not profess todo so. It is inconsistent with 
the best received doctrines of State rights, and essen- 
tially affects the interests of those States, the popula- 
tion of which falls below half a million, which are, in nine 
cases out of ten, made the victims of this consolidating 
principle. 

To refute this last position, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania undertook to make a statement exhibiting the un- 
represented fractions of five large States, and five small 
ones. He selected those two of the smaller States which 
have several times accidentally had representatives for | 
fractions, and joined them to three of those States upon 
which injustice has always been practised. Still, at this| 
disadvantage, his calculation was wrong, by the very mode | 
of ascertaining these fractions to which he referred. 
Those of Delaware, from 1790 to this date, | 

have been 111,031} 
Those of Vermont 122,608 
Those of New Jersey, - 122,246 


| 

355,885 

Those of Pennsylvania and New York com- 
bined, only 


| cally. 


and Pennsylvania one for a fraction of 1-10—while Ver- 
mont, Delaware, and Missouri, each with larger fractions, 
have no representative for them. And, what is still worse, 
New York, by the aid of this false ratio, has not only one 
representative for 5-10, but another representative for 
nothing—that is, one mathematical or metaphysical repre- 
sentative, without a man, woman, or child in the State to 
form a constituency for him. 

Further to illustrate the general position, that the effect 
of the principle in the bill 1s to accumulate representation 
on the larger, at the expense of the smaller States, take 
the aggregate population of any given number of the for- 
mer, and compare its representation with that allowed to 
the rest. Thus— 

New York contains 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
Ohio 
Kentucky 


1,918,553 
1,348,072 
1,023,5u3 
935,884 
621,832 


Aggregate of five States - 5,847,844 
Aggregate of the other nineteen States 6,080,786 


232,94 


> 


Excess of the nineteen States 2 


The proportion of a House of 240 members, for the 

five large States, is - 
For the nineteen States 22 
But the bill from the House giv 121 
And the nineteen States 119 

But the gentleman from Pennsylvania says that the 
constitution requires what he terms Washington’s one 
common divisor’—one ratio forming a constituency, 
which he thinks means an ‘‘entirety.”” His reference to 
the veto message of Washington in 1792, is unfortunate, 
as the report of the committee has shown. Washington 
required no ‘* one common divisor,”’ in this sense, to make 
a constitutional bill. But he did require either that, or 
some ** proportion;” and not seeing that proport.on in 
the bill of 1792, he assigned it, as a court often does in a 


118 
l > 


es the five large States 


judicial decision, as an objection concurrent with, and 
|strongly illustrati e of the main position in the ease. 


v,] 


fle 


lowing out this idea of an ** entirety,” we have becir toli 
that it was impossible to determine legally, mathematical- 
lv, or metaphysically, what fractions were. ‘The gentle- 
man could hardly conceive of their existence. Perhaps 
metaphysics have already had too much to do with this 
question; but I will take the trouble to deny the doctrine 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, that it is imposs 

to determine what fractions are, legally and matheniati- 
Whatever metaphysical subtlety arising out of this 


{notion of ** entireties,” may be invented to prove that 
So that Vermont, New Jersey, and Delaware, have had, | 47,699 freemen in any of these States are not better en 
in the period he referred to, 277,152 more of unrepre-|titled to be represents d in the other House, than any other 
sented population than New York and Pennsylvania com-|47,700 in the Union have to deprive them of their repre- 
bined, although the latter have four times the whole |sentation there, it is certain that, mathematically, they 
population of the three former. Delaware alone has had|approach so near to the entirety, that justice demands of 
32,298 more of these unrepresented fractions in the forty lus to consider them such, rather than to throw them alto- 
years, than all New York and Pennsylvania, during the | gether out of the number of people represented, and thus 
same time, whose joint population exceeds hers more |reduce them to a nonentity. Legally, they are comipellec 
than three millions, being more than 43 times as great as|to bear arms for the country, to obey all its laws, to pa’ 
hers. But even this inequality thus presented, gross as|their full share of all taxes. Constitutionally, they «% 
it appears, is not so manifest asin the statement before|by the second section of the fourth article, no matter 
presented, from which it is clear that these States have|in what States they may reside, ‘* entitled to all the privi- 
constantly had representatives for fractions less than|leges and immunities of citizens in the several States 
those of Delaware, Vermont, and others, which fract.ons| While the constitution guaranties to them equality ‘ 
are produced by the operation of the true ratios in each | rights as near as may be, it is worth while to cousider the 
case, while the fractions to which the attention of the gen-| the right of being represented in that body, where their 
tleman has alone beendirected, have been those produced | best interests as citizens are discussed and decided, Is one 
by the operation of false ratios alone—that is, ratios bear-| of the most important. They could hardly name a more 
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valuable immunity than exemption from that slavish con-|the amendment, that I will only add to what has been 
dition in which the right of representation, as near as may | said on that subject, that it is inconceivable to me that the 
be, according to taxation, is denied to them. Now, one| President should have intended to make, what is culled 
man in New York will, under the provisions of this bill, | here the representation of fractions, his objection to that 
give a vote at the polls, which is to have nearly as much | bill, when | see that he has not said a word about frac- 
influence in electing a member of the other House, as the |tions. If he had thought so, how easy would it have been 
votes of two men in Delaware. Happily, however, the |to have stated it as the point of his objection; and if he 
idea of representing nothing but an entirety—that is, no-|had said so, how inconsistent would the conduct of the 
thing less than the ratio, however imposing it may at first| father of his country have appeared, when, as we have 
appear, is not to be found in the constitution. lalready seen, the very bill which he soon after signed, did, 
The gentleman thinks he can discover something like it| in fact, also give representatives for fractions. Feeling as 
lurking there, in the fact that the constitution itself, much veneration and respect for all his opinions, as any 
which apportioned representatives for 1789, fixed a mini-| man, | would rescue him from the imputation of incon- 
mum of representation, by the provision that ‘* the num-|s stency, rather than adopt a construction of his message 
ber of representatives shall not exceed one for every| which would have the slightest tendency to fix it upon 
thirty thousand.” He supposes that as the framers ofjhim. Yet, if even he had given an opinion hostile to the 
the constitution fixed a ratio below which we should never | constitution, I should have been constrained to adhere to 
go, therefore we must always establish some fixed ratio, |the latter. Happily, 1 am relieved from any such em- 
and disregard the consequences. In making that provi-| barrassment. 
sion, the convention did not intend to do any thing more| The gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Tazewett, | though 
than to provide against a too numerous representation of/he did not contend for such a construction of that clause, 
the people, the evils of which were so awfully visible in| rested a part of his objection to the amendment on ano- 
the very first movements of revolutionary France. They |ther—‘* Each State shall have at least one representa- 
might not have concurred with Sir James McIntosh, that |tive.” The whole sentence together reads thus: ** The 
an assembly of a hundred Newtons would constitute a| number of representatives shall not exceed one for every 
mob; but they certainly considered it necessary, for obvi-|thirty thousand, but each State shall have at least one 
ous causes, to limit the number of representatives to the |representative.” It was apprehended at the time that 
real wants of the nation. How could this be done, other-|some one of the States possibly might, either then or at 
wise than as they provided? At the time, there had been | some future period, have less than thirty thousand people. 
no census or ** actual enumeration” of the people, to) In that event only, says the gentleman, did they provide 
enable them to say what should be the representation of} for representation of a fraction. The answer is, that, by 
the States, or what numbers they should prescribe for| this provision, they did order a certain fraction to be re- 
each or all of them, as the maximum or highest number | presented; and by no provision have they directed that 
that ought to sit in the House at that time. Nor would it} fractions shall not be represented, except in the single 
have been wise to have limited the number of representa-| case when, by doing so, a representation is given of mor 
tives which should ever sit in council on the affairs of the|than one for every thirty thousand, which is not the case 
country, even then increasing in a proportion before un-|of any State as provided for in the amendment. 
known in the annals of the world. Adapting, therefore,} The Senator from Pennsylvania, also, objects to the 
the representation to the population forever, and, at the |rule adopted in the amendment, because, as he says, it is 
same time, guarding against the possible organization of| complex, and not obvious to the mind. It has been stated, 
the legislative power, on such principles as have stood | over and over again, to be nothing more than the common 
among the main causes of the ruin of most other republics, |rule of three, or of practice, as the gentleman from Vir- 
they simply directed that the number of representatives | ginia has called it, or of fellowship, as others call it. I 
should not **exceed one for every thirty thousand.” They | thought it could not puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer to work 
fixed this minimum ratio m¢ rely because they could ac- it out, although the honorable gentleman denounced it so 
complish their object then by no other means; but nothing | strongly for its mathematical intricacy. In truth, it ismuch 
was further from their thoughts than to direct represen- more obvious to the common mind, asa principle of jus- 
tation to be ascertained by the operation of arbitrary ra-/tice, than the rule of arbitrary ratios; and I willingly risk 
tios, which neither exactly nor nearly apportion it to num-|its success on the unbiassed judgment of the people, 
bers, nor secure the privileges of citizens in all the States | whose sense of right will induce them to adopt it in pre- 
alike. The same clause is misunderstood in another sense. | ference to that system which, to say the least of it, is, to 
It does not mean that fractions below 30,000, according |a great extent, anti-republican, unjust, and most unequal; 
to the understanding of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, |and which has been denounced, in a recent letter from a 
shall not be represented; but, while it provides that each gentleman in New York, who stands among the most dis- 
Siate, under all circumstances, shall have one representa- | unguished jurists this country has produced, as unconsti- 
tive, it does alsu ordain that the whole population of that |tutional, and absolutely intolerable in its operation. 
State, taken together, shall not have more representatives} Sir, the gentleman from Pennsylvania has said that the 
than at the rate of one for every thirty thousand. The |mode of apportionment proposed by the bill has been 
amendment expressly provides the same thing, in fotidem |submitted to without a murmur for forty years; that it 
verbis, with the constitution, and is a literal compliance | has now become like those settled institutions of the coun- 
with it in every sense. Delaware, for, example, has two |try, to all of which the citizens of Pennsylvania are so 
representatives, and that is not exceeding one for every | much attached, and for the preservation and maintenance 
thirty thousand, but only two for 75,434. of which, in their own very ‘* peculiar way,” they are 
But the bill of 1792, which President Washington dis-|contending, have contended, and always will contend. 
approved on the Sth of April in that year, did give Dela-| But, sir, let me tell him, it yet remains to be shown that 
vare two representatives for 55,000 people. In about ten | her patriotic people have ever, Knowingly, sanctioned de- 
lines, it violated the constitution in eight different in-/| liberate injustice or downright usurpation, no matter 
stances, by giving to eight different States a representa-| through how many ages it may have withstood resistance, 
ton which, in each case, did exceed one for every thirty |and defied the claims of justice. If the people of this 
thousand. Nothing like this is proposed by the amendment. |country should now generally examine this subject, they 
All the argument which the honorable gentleman has/| would no more tolerate the principles of this bill, than 
drawn from this veto of Washington, is so fully answered | they did the long-continued tyranny of the English mon- 
inthe report of the select committee which introduced |archs, which, in 1776, was, at least as much as this, one of 
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the “‘ settled institutions of the country.” And, so far| 
from its being trwe that those who have been oppressed by 
this contrivance have submitted without a murmur, I be-| 
lieve that, at each succeeding apportionment, the com. 
plaints of the injured States have been uttered, not in 
threats or denunciations, but in the tone of firm, m: nly, | 
and respectful opposition. We will go no further now, 

sir, than those who went before us. But it shall be our 
task to lay before our country the justice of our claim, re- 

lying with perfect confidence upon the honesty and good| 
faith of our countrymen to right us, when they shall learn 
we have been wronged. 

My friend, the eloquent and able Senator from Ohio, 
{Mr. Ewrne,] despising the petty advantage which might 
be gained by a large State over a small one by the trick- 
ery of this bill, has, by his steady opposition to it, endear- 
ed to us more than ever the magnanimous people of that 
great and greatly growing member of our confederacy, 
whom he so honorably represents, W hile he has strengthen- 
ed our confidence in the justice of our countrymen. Hith- 
erto, our complaints have been heard in vain; indeed, the 
inducement to make them was never before so great. 
Through all the earlier stages of our Union the cause of 
complaint was much less, ‘bec cause the difference in the 
population of the respective States was comparatively in- 
considerable. But as that di fference has increased, so 
has the injustice; and the complaint of those who have 
been wronged by its increasing operation. In time this 
evil will become so intolerable, that it must be changed, 
or the rights of the smaller States must be substantially 
abandoned. In the perfect conviction that this change 
must come, and in the belief that the old mode of appor- 
tionment will, at some future period of our history, be de-| 
nounced as one of the strangest illusions that ever misled | 
our countrymen, a defeat, at this moment, would neither} 
increase my confidence in the justice of former decisions 
on this subject, nor diminish my hopes of a correct deter-| 
mination hereafter 

Mr. DICKERSON said, that although he would not op- 
pose the ame ndme nt which proposed a House of Repre- 
sentatives of 256, as that had advantages that recommend-| 
ed it, yet he preferred to take the bill as sent to them, | 

i 





and apply to it the principle of giving representatives for| 
the aggregate fraction to the States having the larger frac-| 
tions, as it was making the least alteration in the bill that] 
could be made with justice to the States left without their} 
proper share of re presente atives; and which is carrying 
ont, in practice, the basis o f the calculation upon which 

: bill originated in the House 
was for a House of 250. 


of Representatives, which | 
Although, in the process of the 

calculation, by rejecting fractions, they reduced it down to} 
240, the first basis was adopted on “just principles, and | 
should have been adhered to; but it was changed from| 
250 to 240, and it is found that a pare of the Stat 
their share of a House of 250, and a part of 240. It can-} 
not for a moment be pretended, said Mr. D., that this] 
is an appertonment of re presentat ives among the 
according to their numbers respectively; whatever may 
be right, this must be wrong. It not enough that the | 
calculation should begin upon just principles, it must end 

upon just principles. 

The common divisor of 47,700 given in ma | 
that a House of 250 representatives was the 
calculation: strictly the common divisor should be 47,715-- 
47,715: 1 11,928,935 : If this common di- 
visor was precisely an aliquot part of the population of 
each State respectively, as if Maine consisted of 381,720 >| 
New Hampshire of 806,290, Massachusetts of 62( 0,295, | 
being eight times, six times, and thirte en times the amount 
of the divisor, respectively, and so of the rest, there would | 
be no difficulty in the case, the process of the calculation 
would end in giving a House of 250. [It so happens, how- 
ever, that, in the calculation, the fra the as 
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gate amount to 477,335, which, divided by 47 715, ¢ gives 
10 as the representatives of these fractions rejected by the 
bill. Ifthis aggregate unrepresented fraction be taken 
from 11,928,935, it leaves 11,451,600 as the represented 
population of the United States; but this represented 
population by the ratio assumed can have no more than 
| 240 representativ es; yet several of the States have their 
full proportion of a House of 250. All they can have, how- 
ever, over and above their proper proportion of 240, must 
be in consequence of the fractions; and it will be found that 
eleven representatives under the bill rest upon fractions. 
To test this, take the aggregate fraction from the whole 
population, and there will be left 11,451,600, which, d 
vided by 47,715, will give 240 as a new basis of calcula- 
tion; then, as the whole population, 11,928,935 : 240 :: 
1,918,553, the populatioh of New York, to38 and a frac 
tion--New York, therefore, can have no more than 38 
representatives in a House of 240; but by the bill she ha 
forty representatives—thirty-eight as her share of the re- 
presented population of 11,451,600, and two as her share 
of the aggregate fraction, or unrepresented population of 
477,335. Nine other States have each one representative 
resting upon this aggregate fraction. 

Take 240 as the basis of calculation; then, asthe whole 
population, 11,928,935, istothe whole representation, 240, 
so is the whole population of any State to its share of 
representatives—divide the two ‘first terms by 240, and 
we have two equivalent terms, 49,707 and 1. It will 
then be as 49,707 is to 1, so is the population of any Stat 
to its share of representatives. This rule applied to th 
States having more than their share of a House of Repr: 
sentatives of 240 will give the following results: 

New York a3 49,707 2 1: 
Rhode Island : . 
Connecticut - : 
Pennsylvania - 
Virginia - 
North Carolina . 
Georgia . 
Kentucky - 
‘Tennessee - 
Indiana . ° 


: 1,918,553 ; 38 with a fraction of 29 
97,194: 1 


297 5 
a 
7 


,065 : 
1,348,072 : 2 
1 023,503: 20 
639,747: 12 
429,811: 8 
2.12 
12 

J 


Making the representatives of these States amount to no 

more than 141, while by the bill they have 152—that 

141 as their share of the repres¢ ntatives of the re preset 

ed population of 11,451 ,600, and eleven in cons¢« quer 

of the fractions amounting in the aggre gate to 477, 

This calculation would give them their proper share of 

House of 240, while the bill gives them their proper 

of a House of 250, which in fact is to consist of but 24 
If these eleven re prese ntatives be taken from the H 

| of 240, it will reduce it to 229. If this number be tak 

as anew basis of calculation, it will, by the process of 

| jecting all the fractions, reduce the House to 218 or 

And if this system be followed up, it will end in giv 


to each State one representative, as secured by the « 
tution. 


It is therefore impossible, by any process of calcul 
in which the fractions are rejected, to form a Ho 
Represe ntatives on just principles, or to form a H 
some of the representatives of which shall not rest dit 
{ly or indirectly upon fractions, unless, indeed, the comm 
divisor should be an aliquot part of the population of e\ 
State. The House must consist of the number 
as the basis of calculation; that can only be in this cas 
retaining the ten representatives of the aggregate fra 
as absolutely necessary to make up the House of 
without which eleven representatives under the bill 
left, without the slightest pretensions in justice to 
places. But how are these ten represe ntatives of th 
gregate fraction to be distributed? Georgia, no dou 
would recommend that we should raffle for them, 
is the mode in which she disposes of her ation lands 
tucky would probably recommend that they shot Id 
of € ke 


assul 


as this is her mode 
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Governor from a number of candidates having the high- 
est, and an equal number of votes; in which case, the 
question is decided by lot, as the Legislature may direct— 
the legislators no doubt being the managers of the lotte- 
ry. Neither raffle nor lottery, however, would be a just 
rule in distributing these representatives, as the fractions 
of the States are unequal. To give them to the States 
having the largest portions of this aggregate fraction 
would be the nearest possible approach to justice, and to 
the principles of the constitution; and the rule would ap- 
ply with equal justice to the large as well as the small 
States. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dattas] says 
that the constitution does not warrant us in taking into 
the calculation the aggregate population of the United 
States; that the constitution says nothing about this ag- 
gregate population; that it is the duty of Congress to as- 
certain the proper number of representatives of which 
their House shall consist, to fix the ratio, and by a com- 
mon divisor to apportion the representatives among the 
several States according to their federal numbers. He 
considers a recurrence to the aggregate population of the 
United States, in the calculation, as a palpable attempt at 
consolidation-—a dangerous infringement of the constitu- 
tion. He, in effect, denies the principle that, as the 
whole population of the United States is to the whole 
number of representatives, so must be the whole popula- 
tion of any State to its share of such representatives. He 
is the first Senator who has disputed or doubted this 
principle: hitherto it has been considered as incontestably 
just. 

The number of which the House shall consist may 
fixed by any arbitrary rule, but in that case the common 
divisor cannot be arbitrary. If the House of Representa- 
tives had said that their body should consist of 240 mem- 
bers, and that 70,000 should be the common divisor by 
which they should be apportioned among the States, the 
absurdity ‘of the thing would have been but apparent 
from the first attempt at apportionment. They sent us 
17,700 as a common divisor, and the first step in the pro- 
cess of calculation shows this to be a proper divisor for a 
House of 250, and not for one of 240. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania is in favor of applying the common divisor 
of 47,700, as sent to us by the House of Representatives. 

Sut how was this obtained’? By dividing the whole popu- 
lation by 250; then your common divisor is the two hun- 
dred and fiftieth part of the whole population. 

As the whole population is to the whole representation, 

so is the population of any State to its share of the repre- 
sentation. 

aii of any State is asc ertained. In this case we multi-| 
ply the second and third terms together, and divide by 
the first; but as the first and second terms are to be re- 
peated for every operation, we find it convenient to adopt | 
quivalent terms, that may be more easily managed, 

this i is done by dividing them by the same number; if we 
divide them both by 250, we obtain two equivalent terms, 
17,715 and 1, the first representing the whole popula- 
tion, and the second the whole representation—-the one a 
common divisor, the other a common multiplier. It will 
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and| 


then be as 47,715 is to 1, so is the whole population of| 
any State to its share of the representation; as multiply- 


¢ by one makes no alteration, it is dispensed with, and, 


by dividing the third term by the first, we obtain the 


ft ww * . . . ~ j 
fourth proportional—-such is the process of calculation for 


very State; and the common divisor represents the whole | 


population, and unity the whole representation, in every 
case. Inthese calculations we cannot lose sight for 
moment of the 
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l, although the constitution says nothing of this aggre- 
5a € population, it is impossible to proc ced a single step 


a} 
aggregate population of the United States; | 


nthe apportionment, without regarding it as the first ele-| 


ment in the calculation. 
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of the Senator from Pennsylvania, I have been induced 
to repeat a part of what I have before said upon the prin- 
ciple of the apportionment. 

When this subject was last under consideration, the 
Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Tazewett, } devising and in- 
tending to support the unjust provisions of the bill by 
metaphysical subtleties and the abstruse principles of 
mathematics, warned the Senate to beware of any attempts 
on the part of those opposed to the bill to carry their 
points by similar subtleties amd abstrusities; and he did 
distinctly insinuate his suspiciqng that I should resort to 
the differential calculus for that hurpose. 

Now, [ am entirely innoc&ntwof any such designs, and, 
if I had them, I want the science to make > any application 
of this calculus to the subject of this apportionment. In 
fact, I know very little of the differential calculus, and 
less of the integr al. 

Fortunately for us, a knowledge of this calculus is by 
no means necessary to our purpose; common arithmetic, 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, are suf- 
ficient to enable us to prove, beyond all doubt, that the 
bill deprives a part of the States of ten representatives, 
which fairly belong to them; or that it gives to other 
States eleven representatives to which they have no just 
claim. But, sir, itis the Senator from Virginia who is 
endeavoring to avail himself of the principles of this cal- 
culus, to sustain the unjust principles of this bill, by 
making use of ten fractional representatives, which he 
seems to consider as infinitesimal, evanescent qui antities, 
until the favored States obtain their full proportion of a 
House of 250; and then causing them to vanish from the 
equation, as being no longer necessary to his purpose. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania considers these fractions 
as ideal; of course, their representatives must be ideal, 
and can the more easily be made to vanish; but ideal, or 
evanescent as they may be, they must stand up to be 
counted as a part ‘of a House of 250 before they vanish, 
and leave a House of but 240. 

The learned Bishop Berkley had but a mean opinion of 
infinitely small and evanescent quantities, by means 
which Newton and Leibnitz extended the bounds of sci- 
ence, and opened a new world to the mathematician and 
philosopher: and in derision he called them the ghosts of 
departed ratios. Had he called them the ratios of depart- 
ed magnitudes, he would have come much nearer to the 
truth. 

The beauty of the analysis of infinitely small quantities 
is, that, as ratios, they may be all-power ful; as magnitudes 
j under certain circumstances, of no account; so that, after 

giving the most important results as ratios, if in the pro- 
tion they found inconvenient or unac- 
| commodating magnitudes, they are made to vanish 
ifrom the equation, and that without impairing the truth 
of the solutions obtained. So the Senator from Virginia, 
not willing to give these ten fractional representatives 
to the injured States, rejects them. 
sentativ 
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A 
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as 


These quasi-repre- 
s, these infinitesimal, evanescent representatives, 
these ideal representatives, these ghosts of representatives, 
after being counted in order to give the favored States their 
full proportion of a House of 250, are dismissed the service. 
But here the paralle lends; the prince the differential 
calculus do not serve the purposes of the Senator; f 
causing these ten representatives to disappear, he destroys 
his whole equation; when these ten ghosts of representa- 


iples of 


r, by 





| tives vanish, they carry off with them eleven others, which 
were created by their aid, and which cannot exist with 
out their support. 

If the Senator from Virginia will consider the whole 
population and the whole representation as constant 
quantities, which they are, and the ypulation of the 
States respectively as the increasing or decreasing, the 
variable or flowing quantities, and give to those having 

fractions those ten representatives, as the pro- 


In resisting this new doctrine | the larger 
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per corrections to these flowing quantities, or fluents, he| answered in the affirmative, the next would be, whether, 
will occupy the whole space, fill up the area, and obtain a in apportioning representatives among the States ‘‘ac- 
complete House of 250, if not upon the principles of the) cording to their respective numbers,” equality among the 
integral calculus, at least upon the principles of arith-| States did not require that one common divisor should be 
metic, upon the principles of justice, and upon the prin-| applied to each and every State; and that, whether the 
ciples of the constitution. representative population was more or less, each State 

As to constituting a House of 251, I have but an obser-| would be alike liable to lose or gain by the large or small 
vation or two to make: the basis of calculation adopted in| fraction falling within that State. Could they, by any fair 
passing the bill was 250; by applying a common divisor, construction, do otherwise than answer these questions affir- 
and rejecting the fractions, it was reduced to 240; by/| matively? Any other construction—any project which 
giving the ten rejected:gepresantatives to the States hav-| shall apply more than a single divisor to fix the apportion- 
ing the larger fractionsy:the. original basis of the calculation| nent of representatives, is arbitrary; and if it shall not, in 
is restored: but it turnsieutthat eleven of the States have| this instance, operate to do injustice, as a general rule, it 
fractions greater than a moicty of the common divisor.| Must be bad. If the Senate shall adopt an arbitrary prin- 
The probability was, that there should have beenas many| Ciple, under the pretext of making representation more 
fractions above as under the common divisor; this is! equal, and of this equality there is strong reason to doubt, 
the case in the calculation for a House of 256; as many! for if you will calculate how much the representation will 
are gained as lost by fractions, which gives this number a| be ; increased if you give to all the other States the same 
decided advantage, and which [ should prefer, but that is| Tatio that the bill of the committee gives to the State of 
too large. As the number 251 is adding buta single mem-| Delaware, you will perceive a great inequality in this 
ber to the House of 250, proposed as the original basis of] bill--if, I say, the Senate shal! adopt an arbitrary princi- 
the calculation, it can create no inconvenience, and I trust} ple, under the pretext that representation will be made 
will meet with no serious opposition. * | more equal as to the relative population of the States, at 

Mr. HILL said, although the passage of the amend-| what point shall we stop? If we give Delaware two 
ment proposed by the committee would be advantageous| "epresentatives for her 75,417 representative population, 
to the State which I have the honor in part to represent, | while we give another State enly one representative for 
and will give her an additional member in the House of] every 50,000, may we not hereafter take different num- 
Representatives, my oath to support the constitution of| bers for a divisor, so as to raise or depress the representa- 


the United States forbids my vote for this bill. It is for} tion of any state agreeably to the wishes of a majority of 


me a sufficient objection that the proposition involves.an Congress? 1 : A 
arbitrary principle—that it applies a different rule to one The most ingenious and refined subtlety may be cover- 
State from that applied to another State—that, in the| ed by a veil so light as scarcely to be perceptible; so does 
language of Washington’s veto of 1792, it furnishes ‘* no} the report of your committee cover the arbitrary princi- 
proportion or divisor, which, applied to the respective ple which lurks in the bill. The merest fallacy may as. 
numbers of the States, will yield the number and allot-/ sume the appearance of an established fact; but it cannot 
ment of representatives proposed by the bill.” be done in few words; it must be spread over a broad sur- 
In three lines, Washington has presented a more con-, face—hidden in the close columns of a newspaper, and, 
clusive argument against the amendment, than has been} making a solid page of brevier, it cannot be easily detect- 
furnished in the whole course of a long and protracted| ed by the general reader. But the simple truth of a plain 
debate on the other side; and his foundation has not been| proposition needs little labor or elucidation. The argu- 
shaken even by the elaborate, and ingenious, and plausi-| ment im this case is embraced in a nutshell. 
ble report of the committee. _ The constitution says, ** Representatives shall be appor- 
I have often remarked that professional advocates, it is} tioned among the several States according to their re- 
to be presumed from the best motives in the work, ac-| spective numbers. > By the rule adopted in your report, 
quire the habit of laboring most intensely on the weakest) to the State of Delaware you give two representatives 
points; that they leave those, whose opinions are to be} for a representative population of 75,417. Apply the 
affected by their arguments, to be a long time in arriving) Same rule to the State of New York, and, for her repre- 
ata plain conclusion, which good common sense would sentative population of 1,918,553, she must have fifty 
lay hold of at the first blush. This habit of laboring the! T¢presentatives, with a fraction of 6,750 without a re- 
weaker points probably results from the fact that the ad-| presentative. Apply it to Pennsylvania, or any other 
vocate engaged in a suit where his client has not a single | Stte, and the result has the same inequality. It does 
strong point, is often forced by the strong law of neces: not, in fact, apportion the representatives among t 
sity to substitute fallacy for fact. An excellent argument) Several States ** according to their respective numb« 
may be made, if the premises are only granted; and some} por can it so apportion them, when the same divisor 
there are who will not only assume true for false premises, | 90t applied to all of the States. Apply the same rul 


but will likewise assume that these premises are admit-| 
ted. | 

Permit me to say, sir, that a single hour’s discussion in| 
one of our common juries of intelligent farmers would 
have brought any twelve sensible men to unite on the} 
question whether fractions ought or ought not to be re-| 
presented in the House of Representatives. And they| 
would have arrived at this result by the simplest process} 
that canbe imagined. They would have first asked them- 
selves the question, whether all the sovereign States of| 
the Union did not unite in a compact of Government for) 


the population of the whole Union as this bill apples to 
the State of Delaware, and we shall have a House of 
Representatives consisting of 316 members, with a frac- 
tion remaining of 21,358. 

if the divisor adopted in the bill which has passed the 
House of Representatives be not the best that could have 
been chosen; if it operates injuriously, by leaving large 
fractions to some of the small States; why have not all 
the Senators, representing small States, favored some 
proposition, on the long-established and true principles 
of apportionment, which will make the bill more just 


certain specified objects, on equal terms. This question| 4nd equal? My proposition to take 44,000 as a divisor, 
pica | would have given to all of the old States their present 
* If no more than ten representatives be given to the States having| number of representatives; it would have added one to 
, rer iractions b ic d not re i one; £ zx P ler « , ay mer - } > 
the larger fraeti 13, Alabama could t receive ; giving her one Vermont, and would not have increased the Hows of 
must be considered as a concession, Which could not have been made : . . . 
had it been opposed, Adding one representative to a House of 250 is| Representatives beyond what the present bill proposes: 
changing the basis of calculation, making a new common divisor neces- | Yet that proposition was voted down, and voted down, too, 
sary, Whieh would give results different from the btained for ¢ 


House of 250 */ I believe, by Senators from some of the small States. ! 
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shall have discharged my duty to my State when I vote} NAYS.—Messrs. Brown, Chambers, Dudley, Ellis, 
for any proposition which shall give her the present re-| Foot, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Kane, King, Knight, 
presentation on the only fair principle, or which, if her}Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Robinson, Smith, Tazewell, 
representation be reduced, shall give her a small fraction. | Tipton, Tomlinson, Troup, Tyler.--21. 

But Ican never consent that the number of her repre-| The question was taken on filling the blank with 251, 
sentatives shall be increased by so palpable a violation of|and agreed to—yeas 27, nays 14. 

the constitution as the application of one rule to her and| On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, the blanks were then 
another rule to the other States. filled so as to give each State the number of representa- 

The question being then taken, the amendment was|tives to which it will be entitled in a House of 251 mem- 
agreed to, as follows: bers, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Buckner, Chambers,} Maine, 8; New Hampshire, 6; Vermont, 6; Massachu- 
Clayton, Dickerson, Ewing, Foot, Hayne, Holmes, John-|setts, 15; Rhode Island, 2; Connecticut, 6; New York, 
ston, Knight, Miller, Moore, Prentiss, Robbins, Seymour, |40; New Jersey, 7; Pennsylvania, 28; Delaware, 2; Mary- 
Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, Waggaman, Webster. —22. land, 9; Virginia, 21; North Carolina, 13; South Carolina, 

NAYS.—Messrs. Brown, Clay, Dallas, Dudley, Ellis, | 10; Georgia, 9; Kentucky, 13; Tennessee, 13; Ohio, 20; 
Frelinghuysen, Forsyth, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, | Louisiana, 4; Indiana, 7; Alabama, 6; Missouri, 3; Mis- 
King, Mangum, Marcy, Robinson, ‘fazewell, Tipton, |sissippi, 2; Illinois, 3. 

Tomlinson, Troup, Tyler, White, Wilkins.--22. The amendments were then reported, and concurred in. 

The numbers being equal, the VICE PRESIDENT) The question then being on ordering the amendments 
stated that, after having paid the utmost attention to the Ito be engrossed, and the bill to be read a third time, it 
debate, he had come to the conclusion that the bill, as it} was taken, and decided in the affirmative, as follows: 
came from the House, was unconstitutional, and he should} YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Buckner, Chambers, 
therefore feel constrained, under a sense of the deep re-|Clayton, Dickerson, Ewing, Foot, Hayne, Holmes, John- 
sponsibility of his situation, to give his vote in favor of} ston, Knight, Miller, Moore, Poindexter, Prentiss, Rob- 
the amendment. The amendment was therefore decided |bins, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, Waggaman, 
in the affirmative by the casting vote of the Chair. Webster.—25. 

Mr. WEBSTER remarked that the vote was decisive} NAYS.--Messrs. Brown, Clay, Dudley, Ellis, Freling- 
of the opinion of the Senate in regard to the amendment. | huysen, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, 
A Senator from Delaware, who was absent, [Mr. Nav-| Marcy, Robinson, Tazewell, Tipton, ‘Tomlinson, Troup, 
DAIN,] was in favor of the amendment, and he was au- | Pyle r, White, Wilkins.--20. 
thorized to say that a Senator from Mississippi, [Mr.| Mr. POINDEXTER introduced, on leave, a joint reso- 
PornpexTeRr,} not in his seat when the question was|lution for the employment of H. Greenough to execute 
taken, would have voted for the amendment. jastatue of Washington, in marble, to be placed in the 

Mr. HAYNE said he was in favor of fixing the number |rotundo. 
of the House of Representatives, if possible, at 240, be-| a 
cause it was the number which the House had adopted. But| ‘Tacurspay, Apri 26. 
as 241 wo id give more equality, and save the State of APPORTIONMENT BILL. 

Kentucky from a large fraction, he would move to fill the} ; : aia 

blank with that number. The effect of the application of} ‘The apportionment bill was read a third time; and the 
‘his number to the amendment would be to take one mem-| question being on its passage, 

ber from New York and give it to Vermont, and to trans-| Mr. POINDEXTER stated that he had been induced 
fer one member from Pennsylvania to Delaware. | to vote for this bill, because he considered it to be pre- 

Mr. BELL moved to fill the blank with the number 246, | ferable to that which came from the House. He looked 

Mr. WEBSTER was indifferent as to the number which | 0n the Senate bill as preserving the federative principle, 
should be adopted here. If the House see fit to adopt}and as more nearly approaching to equity than the bill 
the principle of the amendment, he was perfectly willing | from the House. Still, although he had thus voted, he 
to take any number which they might prefer. He him-| entertained some doubts as to the propriety of the amend- 
self preferred 251, but he would go down to 241, or as|™ent of the committee, and he begged to be distinctly 
high as 254, if the gentlemen from Virginia wish it. 1) Understood as not pledging himself to any particular 
know 254 would give another representative to Vir-|Course, in case the House should refuse to sanction the 
ginia, and he would vote for that number if the Sena-|Ptinciple, and should return the billto the Senate. He 
tors from Virginia proposed it. He should move 251. jreserved to himself the privilege of voting, after deeper 

Mr. HAYNE said he should feel embarrassed in his|Teflection, as the convictions of his mind should direct 

vote, if the question was first taken on the highest num- him, without being in any way trammelled by the vote 
ber proposed. He proposed the number nearest to that which he had given, and was now about to give. 
which the House had proposed, and hoped the question| The question on the passage of the bill was then put, 
would be first taken on the lowest number. land decided in the affirmative, as follows: 
_ Mr. MOORE objected to this suggestion, and spoke in| Y EAS.—-Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Clayton, 
favor of the highest number. He would prefer the bill Dickerson, Ewing, Foot, Hayne, Holmes, Johnston, 
from the House to the amendment, if 241 was adopted, for Knight, Miller, Moore, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, 
that number would throw a large fraction upon Alabama. | Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Webster, —20. . 

Mr. CHAMBERS was willing, he said, that the number | NAYS.—Messrs. Brown, Dallas, Dudley, Ellis, Hen- 
should be fixed by the House of Representatives. \dricks, Hill, King, Mangum, Marcy, Robinson, Ruggles, 

Mr. CLAYTON moved to fill the blank with 256, which |Tazewell, Tipton, Tomlinson, Troup, Tyler, White, 
would, he said, save all the old States from any positive Wilkins.——18. L ; 
losses, and would not be too large a House. he Senate then proceeded to the consideration of exe- 

After some further conversation, the question was taken |CUtive ‘business, and, when the doors were reopened, 
onthe highest number, 256, and decided in the negative, | Adjourned. 
as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Clay, Clayton, Dicker- | Fripay, Apri 27. 
son, Frelinghuysen, Hiil, Holmes, Johnston, Moore, Poin-| A resolution offered yesterday by Mr. FrerinGHursEns 
dexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, |instructing the Committee on the Library to purchase, for 
Waggaman, Webster, Wiikins.—-19 the Senate chamber, Rembrandt Peale’s original painting 
Vox. ViIl.—55 
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SENATE. } 


of the portr ait of General Washington, was taken up, and| that ody anced period of life, would Congr ess consent to 


read a second time. 


& SEATON’S REGISTER. 
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32. 


| send the old soldier, hobbling with his cane, from Mains 


Mr. KING expressed a wish that the resolution should | to Missouri, to cultivate his little tract of unimproved ter- 


he modified so as to make it an instruction to the commit-| 


ritory? He must either do this, or fall into the grasp ot 


tee to inquire into the expediency of making the mse speculator, who would wring his little recompense 


chase, and to report to the Senate. 


| from him, and give 


him scarcely a quarter of its value 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN stated that the instruction to) He thought that at least a little change should be given 
purchase was not absolute, but left it to the committee to| them to pay their toll at the gate through which they would 
judge of the state of the painting, and the reasonableness) soon have to pass, or to bribe 


of the price. He stated that the subject was, some ye ars| 


“The grim ferryman that poets tell of,’ 


ago, before Congress; that the House had passed a reso-| i4¢ further drew a distinction between the Cae of th 


lution, which was not acted on in the Senate, for want of} peyoluti ionary war, and those of Indian warfare. 


time. He thought it desirable now for the Sena 
chase it. 

Mr. SMITH. Where will you put it? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN replied that there would be 


te to pur- 


no great difficulty in finding a place for a picture four feet} 


by two. 


shall, Washington, 


Tilghman, Peters, 
were intimately 


‘acquainted with General Washington. He} 
hoped that there would be no serious opposition, and mo-| 
dified his resolution so as to make 
into the expediency of purchasing. 
Mr. SMITH concurred in every thing whi 
said as to excellence of the like He | 
for the resolution formerly. Buthe knew of no place 
the Senate chamber where the picture could be placed. 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If the honorable 
will give me his vote, I will find a place for the 
Mr. HAYNE added his tribute to the 
portrait. 
The resolution, as modified, was then agre: 
STATUF OF WASHINGTON 
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» on motion of 
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REVOLUTIONARY 

On motion of Mr. 

to consider the bill 
of the surviving officers : 
4 motion had | 


its 
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volution. 


ll bv extent 
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to 
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ler Wayne, 
lair; al h 
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ing’ provisions 
in the 
tramck, and St. 
a by Mr. 
its prov 
dians who w 
the year 1792. 
Mr. ROBINSON now 
instructions to report 
all the pensions given by th 
Messrs. FOOT, GRUNDY, 
and WHITE, address« 
guments which had be 
the bill. 
HOLMES spoke to 
lands instead m 1 
ed the supporters of the 
he 


Clarke, |} 
mn . it 


ndme by 
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inthe s 


moved to? 
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bill, in land 
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d the committe. 
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HILL, 


re 
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propos ti0n tha ne 


tive i§ Myst at lea yentv years of € 


ag 


He then read the fiattering testimonials borne} 
to the spirit and accuracy of the likeness, by Judges Mar-| f; 


snd othe rs, wi ho| 


id been! 
had voted} 

{ 
in 


the} 


ed! 


Idiers who had} 
» Ham-): 


was onj nent 


f In-| 


, recapitulating ar-| do I esteein 


eivenin favor of, and| and importance of their services, and most of alle: 


In the 
soldiers fought with a halter round their 
they are engaged in revolution; if 
| unsuccessful, it was re! bellion. in ene case, ignominious 
death awaited defeat; while in the wars with the Indians 
lthere might be death, but it was death without dishonor 
Mr. EWING opposed the proposition of the Senator 
from Ulinois, ch’efiy for the reason that it would not ex 
tend to the objects of their munifieence the benefits which 
Congress designed by the bill to bestow upon them; that 
a large part of the gift, if made in land instead of money, 
|must fall by the way, and never reach its proper desti 
nation. 
Sir, said Mr. 
> revolution, 


the 


if successful, 


| former, 


1 
neckKSs; 


E., the surviving ofiicers and soldiers of 


who are intended to be embraced by this 
bill, are, all of them, very farin the decline of life. ‘Those 
who are poor, and need this | bounty, cannot, if it be given 
|to them in land, remove to and improve it. Those who 
|are not bowed down with poverty, but have some of the 
comforts of life about them where they are, will not re 
move ‘They will not, and they ought not, in their ex 
treme old age, to abandon the homes which have become 
to them, and their descendants who are aroun 
and seek « burial place in a distant land. Cons« 
queatly, if land insteac i of money be given, it will not be 
occupied or retain by the soldier, but set to sal 
whatever price it may ‘command. it cannot bri 
minimum price of the public lands which are consta) 
the market—to get purchasers, they must sell for | 
{that price; thus, the nominal value of the gift would pa 
from the treasury of the nation, and less than that 
ireach its proper destination—the difference falling 
the hands of speculators. 1, therefore, said Mr. E 
pose the motion to recommit with these instructions. 
But the bill, and of the amendments w 
have bec to include the solche« 
| who fough Indian wars prior to 17 
motion, l 
| kno to supp: this bill; 
ed than 1 with the 
ho, inany manner, cont 
independence: but I do 
from their merits, when I say that the 
enterprise of th who fought our early 
inst the savage West, were as great—th 
they encountered as in 
nst mighty odds--a feebl 
for Uhe chances of 
tagain-t them; and if captured, a death, 1 
i but of torture, awaited them 
to fight in its defence, looked 
lation; for though he left it in safet 
urn to-morrow and find it 1 
/ inmates massacred or led into captivity. 
But, among those who fought the battles of the W 
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with their companions in arms, fired by a common spirit, 
and firm in the confidence of mutual support; but each 
alone, in the midst of dangers, self-dependent and self- |: 
sustained, resting upon his own inherent courage and his 
native energies. 1, perhaps, appri 


because my lot was cast, in very early hfe, ina situation | 





Second Auditor and Comptrolle r— rey Pe ublic Lands. 


ciate them the more | 





IN CONGRESS. 870 


(Senate. 
[This report states ‘that, in the opinion of the commit- 
tec, the abolition of these offices would be ine xpedient, 
and productive of injury to the public service 
After transacting some minor business, the Se nate went 
into the consideration of executive business, 
nued with closed doors until the adjournment 


and conti- 





in which 1, or rather those about me, knew sail felt the | 
benefit of their protection. Twespary, May 1 

The earliest scenes of which my memory retains a trace, | / TARIFF. 

rorétincasmall: carrie he frontier, b ane that} i : 
were in a sm ii garrison on the frontier, just before the . DICKERSON, from the Committee on Manufac- 
close of the war which terminated with the victory of oo ahtb lan : ; 

“— 2 al pa es » reported a bill to regulate the duties on imports; 
Wavne, and the treaty of Grenville. There was a line of ; a 

oe “ ; which was read, and ordered to a second reading. 

petty forts, commencing at Marietta, and extending up| 


the Muskingum river to a place called the round bot om. 
A band of Indians eluded the vigilance of the rangers, who 
were too few in we rs for the p: 
sive line of frontie 
named station was ae srised and cut off. AN bit | three 
persons were massacred. 
alarmed the ne 


otection of the | exten- 


One only escaped, and that one 


rounded, but, being on its guard, was not actually assuil-| 
ed. I remember something of the general, agitation, the 
pervading feeling of excitation in which even the child, | 
unconscious of danger, instinctively participated. I re 
member, too, the joy which the regular but unfrequent| 
return of the adventurous spy brought to the he arts and 
homes of those whom he guarded. 
peril was braved, and many a deed of ¢ ing was achieved 
by these adventurous men, unseen of all but the actor, 
-~deeds worthy to 





And, sir, many a 





and unnoticed in the annals of the times 


add wreaths to the brow of the proudest hero of ancient 
or modern days. One I will narrate: 

A young re fer upon a scout hi id exhausted his rati ons, 
and, bei ing dis stant froma place where he could ot poe a sup- 


ply, went to a spring-lick where de “4 resort, and 
himself behind a blind near by, watching for game. Ina 
short time, four Indians, armed with the: rrifles, came within 
pistol s shot. and stopped, without having discovered him. 
His resolution was instantly taken: he fired, and brought 
down his man, and sprang from his ambush and fled. The 
three remaining Indians fired, but, in the 


placed 


hurry and ag 


tation of the moment, fired without aim, and missed their] 


with a read 
) his race, snatched up the rifl 
took better aim, and fired. ball passed bs 
vm of the ranger, and s! 
horn to sj linters, but he 
pursuers, and reached th« settlement in safety. The au- 
thor of this bold d does a it is true, like many of| 
his companions in arms, de ive the bounty, or need eve 
the justice his country. Brave at id adventurous in 
youth, cine wd | inage, he is now the Governor of Ohio. 
_Mr. BIBB gave a description of the dangers of the In- 
dian warfare, and was succeeded by Mr. BUCKNER. 
Mr. HAYNE then obtained the floor, and 
a speech, in Ie ich he tooka view not only of the one 
bill, but of he pension system generally. He went into 
a history of 1 he system in this country, and conte — 
that, from a correct and proper beginning, it had s; 
tself in 2 an unconstitutional and dangerous extent. 
er king for some time, 
A tp and 
The Senate 


ness of thought pecu- 
‘of his fallen comrade, 
tween th 


2S * . 
hivered his powder- 


mark. One of them, 
liar t 


' 





bedy and ; 





escaped u 








he gave way for a moti 
adjourned to Monday 


Monpay, Apri 50. 
AUDITOR AND COMPTROLLER. 


Mr. SMITH, from the Committee on Finance, to whic 
was referred the resolution of t 30th of March last, 
instruct'ng an inquiry to be made into the expediency of 
abolishing the offices of 
Comptroller, made a report, which was ordered to b 
printed. 


SECOND 


which they had to guard. The last! 


ighboring garrisons, ene of w hich was sur-| 


i-| committee. 


-tduty. The 


touched, outran his| 


commenced | 


1 Mr. 


Second Auditor and Second | bee n done before 
e} up the bill, 


PUBLIC LANDS. 
Mr. KING called the attention of the Senate to the bill 
| Teport d by the Committee on Manufactures, to appro- 


priate, for a limited time, the proce ds of the public lands, 
and the report accompanying it, which had be: 
ithe table some days age . 


‘n laid on 
He wished the Senate would 
now * ke up this bill for the purpose of referring it to the 
Committee on Public Lands. With this view, he moved 
ito postpone the previous orders of the day, for the pur- 
pose of taking up this bill. 
| Mr. CLAY made a fe w remarks on the anomalous cha- 
acter of this proce eding. It appeared to him to be an 
le xt aordinary course. It had been usual, when any mea. 
'sure of import: ince was reported by a committee, to give 
, | the chairman of such committee an opportunity to give the 
iviews of the committee, and such explanations as were 
sary for a full understanding of the measure. Now, 
here was one of the majority by whom the bill was laid on 
the table, moving to take it up, not for the purpose of 
explanation and exposition, but to refer it to another com- 
mittee, before any elucidation of the details of the bill 
could be made. He referred to the singular history of 
this affair. When it was moved to refer the subject to 
the Committee on Manufactures, the weetanere of that 
} commi ittee had protested, solemnly protested, against such 
lreference, and had earnestly requested that it might be 
sent to the Committee on Public Lands, as the proper 
No, said the gentlemen on the other side; 
you must take the subject into your hands; you must de- 
liberate upon it, and present a project to Congress and 
the country. Reluct antly the ey conse nted to assume this 
labor was great, but they encountered it. 
but a partial knowled; ge of the subject, they 
did not feel disposed to go into this laborious iny estiga- 
|tion. But it was given to them by the Senate. They 
took it inhand, and went on with it as well as they could; 
ns irred and hurried on from time to time, pi icking up 
their information in the best possible manner, they made 
their way, and determined, at last, to make the re port 
which had gone forth to the world. Now, a motion was 
made to wrest the subject from those hands to which it 
had been committed by the vote of a majority ofthe Se- 
nate, and, without the presentment of a single objection 
to the details of the measure, or any counte r project, to 
send it to the Committee on Public Lands. The 
| h: ad, unquestionably , the 
a ommttee; 
| 
| 


nece 





» : } 
Possessing 





Senate 
power to send the subject to any 
and he would bow with all deference to th 
decision of the Senate. But if the course now indicated 
were taken, and the subject, unheard, and without any 
explanation from the committee, were sent to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, it would be a course without 
; precedent, as far as his experience would enable him to 
|yudge. Still, the Senate had the power to giv 
tion, and he would bow to the decision of that bod 
KING made an observation or two in defence of his 
| motion. He said that he had merely proposed to take up 
|what the Senator from Ke ntucky complained had not 
If the Senate should a; to take 
he then intended to move its reference to the 
| Committee on Public Lands. The Senator from Kentucky 
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Senate. ] 


had bimecifcdmi ‘tted that the Committee on eenstianaies 


did not possess the knowledge requisite to enable them | 


to act on this subject. Why, ‘the n, did the Senator shrink | 
from this reference? The subject had been originally 
brought forward, and referred to the Committee on Ma- 
nufactures, as a branch of the i inquiry relative to the pub- 
licrevenue. It had not been thought proper to separate 
this from the other parts of the subject. At the time the! 
reference was made, he felt that they were sending the 
subject to those who felt but little interest in the disposi- 
tion of these lands, and the reference would not have been 
made on any other ground than that it was part of the 
general subject of inquiry. 


defective on most points. It was calculated to deceive, 


not intentionally, he admitted, but because the subject} 


was not understood; it was the result of the jimited know- 
ledge of the subject possessed by the committee. He 
asked if it was proper, after the circulation of thousands 
of these reports, full of erroneous statements and princi- 
ples, that resistance should be made to an effort to correct 
these errors in the public judgment. He hoped that there 
was no objection to the publication of a counter report; 
and he pledged himself, if he could not show the fallacy 
of the sentiments in this report, to abide the penalty of} 
failure. He stated, that when the subject should again 
come up, there would be sufficient time to go into the 
necessary explanations and views which the Senator from 
Kentucky desired to present to the Senate. 

The motion to postpone the other orders was then car- 
ried in the affirmative. 

The bill was then read a second time by its title. 

Mr. KING then moved to refer the bill and report to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. MILLER demanded a division of the question. 
He did not see any benefit which could result from a re- 
ference of the report. 

Mr. KING withdrew so much of the motion as had re- 
ference to the report. 


The motion then being to refer the bill to the Commi t.| 


tee on Public Lands, 

Mr. CHAMBERS expressed his surprise at the novel 
proposition to refer the report and proceedings of one 
committee to the consideration of another. There was 
no superiority acknowledged in the one committee over 
another. 


e 
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The report would be found | 


The chairman of the Public Land Committee} be well worthy their consideration whether it wot ld be 
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report from the Land Committee shall be produced, the 
chairman of some other committee may rise in his place, 
and tell us he can give us new views by sending it to his 
committee. He will have the same claim to your favor 

that the chairman of the Land Committee now has. 

Where, then, is the thing to end? 

He took exception to the remark of the chairman of 
the Land Committee, when he said this second reference 
was necessary to a full and fair examination. He asked if 
this report is not fair. The chairman of the Land Com- 
mittee, and those who voted with him, would take no ex 

}cuse from the Committee on Manufactures--they would 
have them exaiiine the subject, and now they were told 
it must be before another committee, to ensure a fair cx- 
amination. And how, Mr. C. asked, was this fair examina 
tion to be ensured? Why, by sending it to a commit- 
tee of five, of whom four were of the new States 
The fairness intended, then, was neither more nor less 
| than to increase the advantage to the new States. Now 
this was, in his estimation, precisely the last thing the S« 
nate should do. The most obje ctionable feature in the 
project reported, was the unjust inequality in the distri- 
bution. What claim had the new States to receive a tenth 
of the property belonging to all the States equally, and 
then come in to share an equal proportion of the remain- 
ing nine-tenths? The public lands belonged to all the 
States; it was common treasure; and yet you propose to 
| divide this common fund, by first giving a clear tenth of 
the whole to the new States, and then allowing them a 
full share of the residue. There is no shadow of right in 
this; and if the new States pressed this matter, the other 
States must in their turn demand the extent of their just 
claims. He was aware it was offered in a spirit of com 
promise, and in deference to the extravagant notions which 
some of our brethren in the new States had encouraged 
In any question touching the honest prejudices of the 
people of the country, he was prepared to make conces 
sions to such pre. judices. Cons! derations of pecuni: ir) 
profit ought to yield to the higher considerations of h: 
mony and ti ‘anquilli ty. But in “all matters of compromise 
there were two partic s, and each must advance toward a 
middle ground. The proposition in the report he mi § gone 
far, very far, to meet the prejudices, and pay tribute to 
the excited e xpectations of the new States, and it m 


} 
rit 


{Mr. Kine] could not seriously ask the Senate to act upon| prudent to reject the tender, and throw the question back 
the assumption that his committee was more intelligent, or} to the positive rights of the parties. 


more capable of understanding this question. Although} 
in no spirit of reproach to that committee, he avowed his 
decided conviction that no report ever made in the Senate 
was more fully evincive of large, liberal, and intelligent 
views, than the one made by the Committee on Manufac- 
tures. ‘Che argument of the more intimate acquaintance 
of the Land Committee with the general subject would 
have applied with great force on the first commitment. 
The committee to whom it was sent had resisted its refer- 
ence to them on that ground. But the Senate would take 
no denial—-thcey must, they should examine the subject, 
and acquaint themselves with it. 
they had mastered it. The Senate have their 
fore them, proving that the committee has pursued the 
subject in all its connexions and relations to 
interests of the country, and all the States, b 
old. 

It is now said by the chairman of the Land Committee, 
that other views of thi s subject may be .. ad by recommit- 
ting it to his committ Ilow is it ascertained that the 
Senate are not satisfie d with the views taken? Have the 
Senate passed any opinion? They have not heard the ar- 
guments to be urged for and against it Il that une Sena- 
tor from Alabama has to say on the subject can be 
on the floor in the usual mode. 
be commenced, must it not be 


the great 


th new and 


five 
gut if this practice is to 
carried out’? When the 


They had done so, and} 
labors be-| 


Mr. FOOT, in order to make way for other import nt 
| bills-—the appropriation bill—the pension bill—which 
| were waiting for the action of the Senate, moved t 
| the bill on the table; which was agreed to as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Brown, Chambers, Dallas, Dick 
erson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Forsyth, Frelinghuyst 
Hayne, Hill, Holmes, Johnston, Miller, Prentiss, Robbin 
Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, ‘Tomlinson, Troup, 
Tyler, Wilkins.--25. 

NAYS.--Messrs. Benton, Clay, Clayton, Ellis, Grundy, 
Hendricks, Kane, K.ng, Mangum, Marcy, 
son, Tipton, White. —14. 

So the motion was laid on the table. 


GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The message of the House of Representatives, stating 
jits concurrence in some, and disagreement to others of t 
|=cnate’s admendments to the general appropriation bill, 

was taken up; and several of the amendments having been 
disposed of, by receding in some cases, and insisting on 
the amendments in others, the disagrecment of the Hous 
‘to the Senate’s amendment st: iking out the appropriation 
for the outfit of a mimister to France came up. 

Mr. SMITH moved to recede from the amendment 

A debate ensued, in which the motion was supported b) 


ssrs. SMITH, FORSYTH, TYLER, MANGUM 


Jay 


Moore, Ro! 


Me and 
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Code of Laws for the District.-- Tonnage, &c.-—Pension Bill. (Senate. 





and was opposed by Messrs. CLAYTON, TAZEWELL | which could have existed in the communication of those 
HOLMES, CHAMBERS, and MILLER. facts to Congress by the time specified in the resolution. 
The question being taken on the motion to recede, was|Congress could then have acted understandingly on the 
decided as follows: great subjects which have been thrown before them. It 
YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Dallas, Dick-| was notorious that these returns had been made to Con- 
erson, Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, | gress with great irregularity; and Mr. H. referred to the 
Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Moore, Robinson, Smith, | journals to show at what periods of the different sessions 
Tipton, Troup, Tyler, White, Williams.—23. they had come in. The present administration had now 
NAYS.--Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, €lay, Clay-| disclaimed any expectation of doing any thing better than 
ton, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hayne, Holmes, John-|their predecessors; but on this point they had fallen much 
ston, Miller, Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Sils-| below those who had been in power before them. Their 
bee, Sprague, Tazewell, Tomlinson, Waggaman.—21. omissions were rare, but the omissions now were almost 
So the Senate agreed to recede from their amendment. |annual. An account of our exports and imports was never 
Adjourned. |more necessary than at this moment. Statistical informa- 
—— {tion in reference to our commerce was of the utmost im- 
Wepnespay, May 2. | portance, to enable Congress to understand the subject of 
CODE OF LAWS FOR THE DISTRICT. | the operation of the colonial trade; and the difference be- 
. ‘ itwee r exports ¢ i s required to be well known 
The resolution offered yesterday by Mr. Caamarrs, | ween ou exports and imports require¢ ve wel kno 
; ; : CO a ge pee ‘ .? before the Senate should be called upon to legislate on 
from the Committee for the District of Columbia, referring | . Sad <a : 
. . * as ithe bill to recharter the Bank of the United States, the 
it to a committee, consisting of two members of the Se-|. |. ; > . . 
.s intimate bearing of these subjects on each other being 
nate, and one member of the House of Representatives, |. . 
to prepare a system of laws for the District of Columbia, | *'Y obvious. 
oe ee . era *| It was desirable to understand if, during the last year or 
being taken up, itwo, there had not been a dangerous, a ruinous excess of 
Mr. CHAMBERS made a brief explanation of the| . ; a eae Tia ae ea 
. ° ; ae ta ana that the en {Ot imports over our exports; and whether, if such was 
views of the committee. It was proper to say that the se- 7 
: , . . the case, the refusal to recharter the bank would not be a 
lection of but one member of the House to be on the com- ; . : . 
: : |measure of most destructive operation on our national 
mittee was made at the express desire of members of the} orn ph 15 
: prosperity. He then proceeded to show what was the 
committee of the House, and therefore should not be}'., ° ; is 2 
. difference between our imports and exports, in reference 
deemed disrespectful to the House. He reminded the ; vg ' 
. ae : ii to our trade with Great Britain, and the European and 
Senate of the peculiar situation of the District, and the . =a 
reat difieulty of prenaritr a ust aid eaquitable system other ports belonging to her, as that was the only infor- 
‘paring a just s P able , a . 
& = 2 7 § 4 J “ oo? }mation which was before the Senate. In 1831, he stated 
involving, as it must, so many considerations, such a vari- aa : : ins 
; sf ’ : c that the imports were forty-four millions and a fraction, 
ety of facts, and requiring such a minute knowledge of ; : ’ ; 2 
ae ee et i ‘ . _,and the exports thirty-three millions and a fract.on, leay- 
the existing laws. It was not to be expected that any |: a +oi ; 7 
mher of C oe re ae _? jing an excess of imports of about ten millions. The ex- 
member of Congress, during the session, could be pre- cess of imports, in the last two years, he stated at upwards 
. . x “SS s ~ Jas fears. Sta 
pared with such a system as would be satisfactory. Expe-| 7 7 tere ie F 





rience had shown the necessity for such a system. A code | of thirteen millions. This statement he adduced ae 
had been prepared, but it was not generally understood |dence to show the importance of a more extended know- 
ns ; ’ ; . | ledge of the subject. He thought it important that Con- 
or had not been sufficiently examined, and a reinvestiga- | ‘“ we ee § | : 
é > . Pai Ae oan ny >. | gress should understand how the proportion of our imports 
tion of the subject was indispensable. The District at . | eitshinte' timed elit tie | F hay pei é i 
this moment was governed partly by the Maryland, partly siritai da mick gga Ss _ - oe 7 jatell cot. roe 
by the Virginia system, without the advantage of such | he eee } ee ee ne an a a _ rr ire one 
improvements as the altered state of society seemed to} © a on Comaesty who ro ae foresee aT p08 5 
dian’ q oon of this disparity between our exports and 
vey . | Ss. 
The resolution w a Ginn Se to. | He had determined, notwithstanding the ill success of his 
TONNAGE, &e. | former efforts, to make a new attempt to obtain this infor- 
Mr. HOLMES rose to make a new call for information| mation. He had been told that some of the collectors, 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, although he express-| regardless of the requisitions of the law, had failed to 
ed himself, judging from the past, that the effort would| make their quarterly returns to the department; and that 
be a fruitless one. He referred especially to the neglect|to this circumstance the failure was attributable. He 
which had occurred in the furnishing of that commercial | thought, however, that if the Secretary of the Treasury 
information which is indispensable to enable Congress to| was able, from the materials in his possession, to make 
come to an accurate understanding of our condition as re-| out the statistical view which he had presented on the sub- 
gards our commercial intercourse, the state of our tonnage | ject of our trade with Great Britain, he might also have 
and our trade. In introducing his remarks, he touched | communicated the residue of the information which was 
upon the inaccuracy of some of the official information laid| desired. ‘The fault lay entirely, he presumed, with those 
before Congress; in particular, to the errors in the period-| who administered the laws. If the collectors did not send 
ical statement of public officers, salaries, &c. He ob-|their returns within five days after the expiration of the 
served by this book, that our minister to Colombia had|time, a peremptory direction might be sent from the de- 
but 4,500 dollars a year, while his secretary had 9,000] partment, which would ensure obedience. 
dollars a year! And he did not know that it would not} Mr. H. concluded his remarks with offering a resolu- 
be a proper motion to send back the work to the Depart-|tion, calling on the Secretary of the Treasury to inform 
ment of State, with directions to revise and currect it,|the Senate what collectors had failed in the performance 
and print an accurate statement before the next session|of the duties imposed upon them by law; what steps had 
of Congress. been taken to compel obedience, &c. 
He then referred to a call made at the last session on the is ih ab 
Secretary of the Treasury to furnish to this House, by PENSION BILL. 
the first Monday in December, a full statement of our| The Senate then resumed the consideration of the un- 
exports and imports, tonnage, &c. The existing law re-| finished business, being the bill supplementary to an act 
quired the collectors of the different ports to furnish re-|for the relief of the surviving officers and soldiers of the 
turns on their parts, quarterly, to the department; and if} revolution. 
this had been faithfully complied with, he saw no difficulty} Mr. HAYNE then continued, and concluded the obser- 
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Senate. } 


vations on the character and tendency of the bill, which |contemplated, and the perfect ability of the Post Office 


he commenced on Friday. 
APPROPRIATION BILL. 


On motion of Mr. SMITH, the Senate took*ip the mes- 
sage from the House, accompanying the general appro- 
priation bill, and receded from those amendments to which 
the House had disagreed and insisted. 

TONNAGE, ke. |, 

The CHAIR laid before the Senate a communication 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, containing accounts 
of the exports and imports, tonnage, &c. 

{This was the report to which Mr. Hormes had refer- | 
red in the earlier part of the day. ] 

On motion of Mr. HOLMES, 1,500 extra copies of this | 


report were ordered to be printed for the use of the Se- 
nate. 


| 


jan object of the last importance. 
4 


Tavunspar, May 3. 


Mr. HAYNE offered a reso! lution, of which he asked } 
the present consideration, directing the Secretary of the}: 
Senate to cause to be prepared, for the use of the Senate, 
a comparative statement showing the rates of duties im- 
posed by existing laws on the articles embraced in the 
draught of a bill submitted to the Senate by the Secretary | 
of the Treasury, and also by the bill reported by the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures. 

Mr. CHAMBERS inquired what time would probably | 
be consumed in the preparation of the statement. 

Mr. HAYNE replied, not more than two or three days 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The Senate then took up the report made some days| 
since, by the Committee on Finance, on the subject of (> 
the abolition of the offices of Second Auditor and Second | 
Comptroller. It wili be recollected that the report stated 
that it would be inexpedient and injurious to the public 
interests to abolish these offices. The motion to discharge 
the committee from the further consideration of the sub- 
ject was agreed to. 

The resolution offered yesterday by Mr. Hoxmes, di- 
recting the westetary of the Tre asury to communicate to 
the Senate what collectors had failed to make quarterly 
returns of the tonnage, imports and exports, Kc. accord- 
ing to the requisitions of the law, &e., coming up for con- 
sideration, 

Mr. HOLMES stated that, since he had offered the re- 
solution, the information to which it referred had bee n} 
received from the Secretary of the Treasury. He h 
not been able to examine it to satisfy himself that it con- 
tained allthe information called for; and as it had gone to| 
the printer, he could not at that moment come to any con- 
clusion on the subject. He would therefore move to lay 
the resolution on the table, until he should be able to de- 
cide whether he should call it up again or not. 

The resolution was then laid on the table. 

NEWSPAPER POSTAGE. 

On motion of Mr. GRUNDY, the Senate 
to take up the bill to establish certain post roads, 
discontinue others. 


then procee ded 
and 


After the various amendments to the bill had been gone | 


through, 

Mr. BiBB moved further to amend the bill, by inserting | 
an additional section, as follows: 

And be it further enacted, That, from and after the Ist 
day of July next, no postage shall be charged on news- | 
papers, and that so much of any act or acts of the Con-| 
gress of the United States as imposed a tax of postage on 
newspapers shall be, and the same vy, repealed 
from and after the day aforcesiéi 

Mr. BIBB then rose, anc l addressed the Senate in sup- | 
port of the proposition he had laid be for e m, demon- 
strating the vast importance and utility of » measure 


is he el 


‘ 
th 
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jarhourite d to five dollars per annum. 


levil h 


ad | Office De 


| $210,412. 
irelied on: 
{Increased surplus of revenue above expenditures, fr 
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Department to sustain itself in case of its being carried j into 
effect. He was not one of those disposed either to in- 
crease the expense of that department, or to diminish its 
usefulness. He was for making the post office sustain 
itself from its own resources, without being a charge to 
the treasury, while, at the same time, its accommodations 


to the public, being carried to a liberal extent, should bea: 


jas lightly in the shape of a tax as the nature of the cas: 


would admit. The amendment he had jon offered, he 
would undertake to say, would do more good, and diffuse 
valuable information over the United States toa greate: 
extent than any propositicn that had ever been laid be for ¢ 


| Congress, respecting this department of the Governmen 


If it were true that the foundations of this Government 
lrested on public opinion, the free circulation of cheap 
jne Wspaper information throughout the whole Union w 
He considered the vital 
principles of the Government materially concerned in the 
success of the proposi ition, which looked to the dissen 
nation of correct information in so cheap a form as tobrin 
it within the reach of every individual in the community 
If you will look at the papers printed in this city, said Mi 
B., and the curtailed information which the nature of th 
case compels them to circulate, you will at once see th« 
importance of the plan proposed. They publish, said 
| Mr. B., an abstract of the proceedings of Congress i in thei r 
|daily ps apers, and the country papers are frequently struc 
j off containing no part of those proceedings. He was in 
‘formed that the cost of the postage on a daily newspaper 
Now this, added to 
|the price of the paper, diminished the circulation to a very 
great extent. There was another disadvantage attending 
the present system. It was a melancholy fact that the 
presses of this country were pensionedto a certain extent 
jand, without Government patronage, daily papers cou! 
not be supported at the seat of Government. This showe: 
the necessity of adopting the plan proposed; that, by 
free and cheap cisculation of newspaper intelligence, ai 


‘y 
} 
i 
} 
i 


i 


limpartial and independent press might be fostered and 


established on so firm a basis as to be wholly free from the 
influence of the Government. He spoke with no d 
spect to the present Executive, nor did he apply his 
jmarks to times present more than to times past. The 
ad existed and would exist, and was consequent uj 
ithe preference of the public for country papers instead « 
|daily, because of the vast expense of postage on the lat 

Mr, B. next went on to show the ability of the Post 
partment to sustain, from its own resources, tle 
;Measure proposed. 

If you look, said he, at the documents from the Post 
Office Department on the file of the Senate, you will find 
that it had a surplus fund up to 30th June, 1831, 
The following calculation, then, may be safely 


m 
to the re- 


$150,! 


Ist July, 1831, to Ist July, 1832, according 
port of $75,000 for the half year, 
Progressive increase of receipts, as per 
port, 


re- 


| Leaving a surplus on the 1st of July, 1 


This is surplus which will de at the disposal of tl 


|partment on the Ist of July, 1832, when the proposition 


under consideration is to take effect. But the routes pro- 
posed by this bill do not take effect until Ist January, 
1833 

The question then recurs, said Mr. B., what will be 
| diminution of the revenue of the post office by taking off the 
tax on newspapers? From the report of the Postmaster Ge- 
neral, it appears that the whole of the tax annually levied 


fon the transmission of ne wspapers amounts to about two 





wo 
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vaaadnad thousand dollars, only one half of w hich accrues to! 
the treasury of the post office, the other half being retained! 
by the deputy postmasters for their fees. Now, if he [Mr. 
B.} had nut egregiously erred, and the Postmaster Gene-| 
a had not erred, then there will be, when this amend- 
ment goes into operation, a fund of half a million of dollars 
at the disposal of the department, leaving, after subtract- 
ing the tax of $100,000 on newspapers, 400,000 dollars 
of the surplus fund yet undisposed of to maintain the in- 
creased expense of the new post routes by this bill, and 
enable the Postmaster General to extend the facilities of 
the public accommodation. There was no danger of 
trenching on the post office fund—there would not be the 
possible necessity of dispensing with a single route, or 
keeping down the usefulness of the department in the 
slightest degree. No gentleman, he presumed, would deny 
that the cheay pening the price of newspapers, and fac ili- 
tating their circulation, was a great object, conducing more 
to public utility than any other proposed in the bill. Is it 


of no import: ince that, liv ing in a republican Government, 


with a constitution, one great article of which guarantic s| 


the freedom of the press, we should exe cute that ar- 
ticle by doing every th ng 3 in our power to favor a free 
and inde pendent press? It was true the liberty of the! 
press might be abused, but in this, asin all other human 
affairs, we must take the bitter with the sweet, and not 
throw away the good because bad may accompany it. 1 
am one of those, said Mr. B., who will take the freedom 
of the press, with all its licentiousness, rather than suffer 
the people to want for information, for I believe that it is 


only when not correctly informed that the people wei e| 


liable to err. 
Mr. GRUNDY regretted very much that the gentleman 
from Kentucky had made his proposition at thistume. The 


subject had been before the Post Office Committee; had | 


been much canvassed, and they had come to the conclu- 


sion that no proposition should be made to the Senate on 
the subject until it should be ascertained what amount of 
expenditure would be produced by the bill be.ore them. 
Ithad been the intention of the committce to present this 
subject to the Senate at a proper time; and it was the 
opinion of me of its members that newspaper postage | 
ot ight tobe reduced, while others of the committee, whose 
opinions were entitled to some weiglit, thought there 
suould be a reduction of the postage on letters also. But} 
was it right to cncumber this General Post Office bill, so 
voluminous in its details, with a separate and distinct pro- 
position’? Was not the plan of the gentleman from Ken- 


sufficient importance to be brought jarward in 








ought that the Post Office Department ought to sustain 
itself from its own resources. Now, said Mr. G., if you 
take off the revenue derived from the postage of newspa- 
pers, the bankruptcy of the department would be hazard- 


ed; f for, t taking into consideration the expenses Cres ated by | 
the new rot ite s established by the present bill, there|t 
would probably be no surplus mcome as at present. This} 


proposition could not cost less than from one hundred 
thousand to tw 
: lowest rate, aud make ita horse mail once a week 
1 

Was it expected that those accommodated by this amend- 
ment would be satisfied with a horse mailonce a week‘ 
Mr. G. did not now intend to give any opinion with regard 
to the propriety of taking the postage entirely off trom 
hewspapers. He knew the importance of inculcating 
icaply valuable information through the country, and the 
MCASuUre proposed might, in lume, be safely adopted, but 
how, he believed, it was premature to attempt it. It was 

ithat 


in England newspapers are transmitted free by the 
Gover: F 


“newspaper first puts down his money in the shape of a tax 


Fee: Postage. 


y itself? There was one thing that both he and) 
Senator from Kentucky concurred in. They both! cat 


» hundred thousand dollars. If you put it} 


iment; but letit beremembered that every printer of 








rs 


[Senare. 

———— —— — ————————————— 

on his paper, and in this way the Gov ernment is indemnified 
for the cost of transporting them by mail. The gentleman 
| was mistaken in supposing there would be so large a sur- 
plus fund as sixty-two thousand dollars coming into the 
| department the next year; for, at first, in consequence of 
the extraordinary expenditure created by the new routes, 
nearly the whole of it would be expended. According to 
the proposition of the gentleman from Kentucky, said 
Mr. G., we shall subtract from the revenue of the depart- 
ment the sum of one hundred thousand dollars by taking 
off the postage from newspapers; and by the new routes 
established by the bill, we have imposed on it an addition- 
al expense of one huadred thousand dollars. Here, then, 
is at once adifference of two hundred thousand dollars, and 
the income of the department is but sixty-two thousand 
dollars over the present expenses. There was another 
view of the subject. The principal part of these accom- 
mudations were extended to the new States, (and he be- 
lieved it was the first bill that ever passed Congress in 
| which the West had the advantage.) New England had 
but a small increase of post routes, and there was but lit- 
| tle additional accommodation to the South, both these sec- 
tions of country having becn already provided for. Then, 
these new routes being principally in the West, would be 
| unproducti ive, because there was but little money in the 
part of the country “through which they are to run. He 
hoped, under all the circumstances, the Senate would not 
prematurely adopt this amendment; that they would per- 
jmit the subject to be first considered by the committee, 
}and examined as to how and when it could safely be carri- 
edinto effect. He would tell gentlemen distinctly, that, 
lif the proposition was adopted wet the department would 
| not be able to sustain itself for the next year. Mr. G. 
then asked for the yeas and nays on the question; which 
were ordered. 

Mr. FOOT, fore secing that this proposition would lead 
to discussion, and being desirous to take up the pension 
bill, moved to lay this bill on the table, but the motion was 
rejected——-yeas 15, hays 16. 

Mr. CLAYTON next addressed the Senate in st ipport 
jof t the amendment. 








He considered the proposition as on 

| of great importance, calculated to produce the most bene 

ficial results; and he tendered his thanks to the Senator 
from Kentucky for havi ing made it. In the few remarks 
he was about to make in support of the proposition, he 
should say but little in reference to that part of the dis- 
cussion between the gentleman from Kentucky and the 


gentleman from Tennessee, which related to the ability of 


athe department to sustain itself from its ow n resources, 


ufter the postage on newspapers shot ild be abolished, be- 
cause he did not deem that a matter of sufficient import- 
ance. Both gentlemen had said that the General Post 
Otlice oughitto sustain itself from its own resources, without 
| becoming in any degree a charge on the treasury. Now, 

this was the language of tle Postmaster Gene ral hi imself, 
in his communication to the other House, and it appe ared 
ito be the sentiment throughout the coun'ry that this 
should be the case. But it was not true that the Post 


Office Department had sustained itself since Mr. Barry 
; Came into ¢ flice. 


»| mathematical demonstration. There was in that depart 
i} not cost less than one hundred thousand dollars; but | 


ment when Mr. McLean w entout of office, a surplus fund 
tof two hundred and eighty-nine thousand dollars, which 
| Was now reduced, as appeared by the report, to two hun- 
dred and ten thousand dollars;and this, sad Mr. C., would 
have been all gone, had it not been for the assistance ren- 
dered the department by the treasury; for, if you will 
look at your appropriation bills, you will find that the 
sums appropriated for the salaries of the officers of the de- 


partment from year to year would have abs 
than that sum. It did not appea 

ments, that the post office had s 
lits owh resources The danger that t ‘ ‘ oi 


» thiell, ff ! A 


i 


That it was not so, was susceptible of 
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tax on the literature of the country, proposed by the 

Senator from Kentucky, will become a charge on the 

treasury, is urged as a strong objection, without any force. 

We are engaged now, said Mr. C., in plans for the re- 

duction of the revenie down to the wants of the Govern- 
ment. We all agree that the revenue at present is more 
than is necessary; and we all agree that it ought to be re- 
duced. Now it seems to be a question of peculiar pro- 

priety, while we are considering on what objects of gene- 
raluse the taxes can most advantageously be reduced, 

that we should take into consideration the tax on news- 
papers, from which the people derive their principal 

information relative to the progress of public affairs. 

It isa matter of no importance to me, while you draw 

money from me for support of the Government, whether 
you draw it in the form of a tax on newspapers, or any 

other article; but to the great mass of the people it is 
otherwise. This was a tax, said Mr. C., which fell un- 
justly on the poor man as wellas the rich; for, in effect, 

the tax on newspapers was a tax of fifty per cent. on the 

value of the article. It operated more unjustly than the 

stamp duty in England on newspapers, to which the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee referred, and which was so celebrated 

as one of the six acts that rendered the Castlereagh ad- 

ministration so unpopular. In England there was a cer-| 
tain duty on newspapers, and a certain duty on every ad- 

vertisement inserted in them. He had a copy of the Lou- 
don Courier, containing a statement made by order of the 

House of Commons, from which the whole amount of the | 
duties could be correctly ascertained. 

{Mr. C. here read the statement, by which it appeared 
that the whole amount of duties levicd in England on 
newspapers, pamphlets, and advertisements, w as two mil- 
lion nine hundred and forty-seven thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty-eight dollars. ] 

This, said Mr. C., is the whole amount of the tax on the 
press, imposed by one of the celebrated six acts of the 
Castlereagh administration, that had been denounced in 
the British House of Commons as one of the most tyran- 
nical, most oppressive, and most destructive to the liber. 
ties of the press, since the act for the censorship of the 
press, which was abolished in 1694. It was, by Mr. Hume, 
in the House of Commons, lately denounced as not less 
tyrannical than those ordinances for which Charles X was 
hurled from his throne. You see, said Mr. C., the ee 
of tax; and is it not strange that a people groaning under 


} 
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opposed by those who stood up for the liberty of the 

ress, as oppressive and impolitic, and was finally re- 
jected. [Mr. C. then read from one of the English re- 
views an article on the subject, in which the writer, after 
exposing the oppression and injustice of the existing tax, 
ends by recommending an ad valorem duty on every news- 
paper issued from the press.] This, said Mr. C., was consi 
dered there as the most equitable system of taxation; but 
the very one to which we adhere, and which never was 
justified, except for the exigencies of war, is viewed in 
England as the most obnoxious ofall. 

Mr. C. held it as essentially necessary for the preserva- 
tion of a free press that it should be free from the shackles 
of Executive influence and Executive patronage. Place, 
sail he, by the adoption of the amendment before you, 
the whole press of the country on the same fvoting, and 
the most effectual measures are taken to remedy and pre- 
vent the evil. It could not be denied that a pensioned 
press was supported throughout the country, and pledged 
to sustain the party in power. Such were the declara- 
tions of the Senator from Kentucky, who belonged to 
that party. He would take them on his assertions, and 
put it to the Senate whether it was not time to arrest the 
abuse. He would not consume the time of the Senate by 
reading the celebrated report of the Retrenchment Com- 
mittee, in which the subsidizing of the press is so strongly 
reprobated, but he would merely ask gentlemen’s atten 
tion to it, and call upon them to adopt the amendment as 
the most effectual mode of suppressing the abuses the re- 
port complained of. The gentleman from Kentucky had 
said, that, owing to the heavy tax on the postage of news- 
papers, a press could not be sustained here, at the scat of 
Government, without the patronage of the Government. 
This, indeed, was a melancholy truth, and it was equally 
true that a press always would be sustained here by that 
very patronage. Inthe recess of Congress, those who 
have the franking privilege will, at all times, as they always 
have, exercise it for the purpose of keeping themsclycs 
in power. It is not to be doubted, that, last summer, 
thousands and tens of thousands of the Globe were frank 
ed all over the country; and did not that give to that paper 
an advantage over allothers? Nine thousand postmasters 
are now scattered throughout the Union, each of whom 
has the privilege of sending: without charge any news 
papers which sustain in power those at whose will and 
pleasure these post offices are held. How many secreta 


so,intolerable a load of taxation, should have complained | ries, auditors, comptrollers, and officers in the post office 
of a tax of only three millions, comparatively so trifling, | here, exercise this franking privilege, every year, to keep 
considering the number and amount of the burdens im- themselves in power? In England, the crown is exempt 
posed onthem? Mr. C. observed that, of the whole sum) from taxation; but the privilege is odious there. Destroy 
of nearly three millions of dollars raised in England, only| the monopoly wh'ch is here enjoyed by the pensioned 
about five hundred thousand pounds were obtained by the} press, by putting all the papers of the country on an equal 
stamp tax on newspapers alone; and to show the gentleman | footing, and you will do more to remedy the evil than you 
from Tennessee whatlittle merit there was in the example} can do in any other way. Mr. C. had before referred to 
which had been referred to by that gentleman, he invited; the unpopularity of Lord Castlereagh’s administration; 
his attention to the odium with which that example had| and he knew no better cause for his lordship’s cutting his 
ever been regarded, small as the tax appeared when com-| own throat, than the just odium consequent upen the 
pared with other taxes there, and to the bitter hostility) celebrated ** six acts” of 1819, of which that to tax the ] ress 
with which it was constantly assailed in England by every | is one; and he would now refer to what was said in Parlia 
real friend to the freedom of the press in that country. | ment, in debate, by Mr. Banks, one of its supporters. — 
{Mr. C. then proceeded to comment on the injustice] As a specimen of the mode of argument by which 
and inequality of the tax in this country, in proportion to that bill was sustained, I give you his words: 
the value of the article, giving his objections to the im-) ** It was the duty of Parliament—a pressing and impera- 
position of a tax, only one half of which went into the) tive duty--to lay the axe at the root of the evil, to su| 
revenue, while the other half went to compensate the| press the press--he meant the abuse of the press—an 
deputy postmasters for collecting it. It was onerous on| abuse which, if not suppressed, would, ere long, over- 
the literature of the country, he said, if we consider the|/throw every establishment in the country. One great 
amount of the tax, deemed so trifling by the Senator from! source of the evil was the extent to which the general 
Tennessee; but, as regarded the principle, he would much jeducation of the lower classes had been carried, and 
prefer the British plan of taxation. } which certainly tended to the establishment of a state of 
It had been recently proposed in England to adopt our) society not contemplated in former times. To enlarge 


system, and tax the postage on each newspaper; but the, 
measure, which was really advocated by no party, was| 


the understanding of the people—to give them capact 
ties for the reception of knowledge, was worse than u* 
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less, unless especial care was taken what kind of know-|of the funds of the department, and were never known. 
ledge was communicated to them.” But last year, the committee did get some information with 
Proceeding to point out erroneous knowledge as the|respectto them. They heard that they varied from thirty 
evil resulting from the liberty of the press, he says: thousand to one hundred thousand dollars. Mr. C. then 
«* This is the mischief, and it behooves the Legislature | read from the report showing what the incidental expenses 
to take great care what issues from the press, at a period | of the department were; and went on to show how the 
when the people at large were so capable of comprehend- | department had it in its power to make an improper use 
ing the information, salutary or pernicious, that was asl of this fund. By looking at this statement, it would be 
parted to them. The existing situation of things had/ found that thousands were paid away to agents employed 
never before been known in any age or country.” by the department in riding through the Union, for what 
Now, said Mr. C., there was nothing parallel to this in| purpose he knew not, nor had the committee any informa- 
this country, and the only question was, on what princi-|tion on the subject. But there was another way in which 
ple the tax on newspapers, so heavy at it was, could be |some of this money had heen expended. He recollected 
justified, unless it was for the exigencies incident toa state | seeing it stated, last summer, that a printer named Sha- 
of war, in which case, he admitted, extraordinary taxes must | drach Penn had been sending two or three bushels of docu- 
be levied. All agreed that our revenue is more thanis|ments through the Western country, in defence of the 
wanted; and will you, said he, establish the principle that | Post Office Department; and, on looking at the report, 
it is right to draw revenue from such a source, unless for | he found that the man had not been working for nothing; 
the emergencies of the Government? Look tothe princi-| he had been paid, out of this incidental fund, about twelve 
ple involved, said he, for the day may come when more |thousand dollars; and for what? They say for printing 
dangers will result from it than from the celebrated stamp | blanks for the department--may be so. It might all be 
tax before referred to. Let us look at things as they exist, |right; for he did not pretend to say that the matter was 
and see the connexion between the post office and the | not susceptible of satisfactory explanation; though it is said 
press, and how that department possesses the power to|this man edits a paper in Louisville, Kentucky, strongly 
control and corrupt it. Without calling the attention of |supporting the hand that feeds him: he had merely called 
the Senate to any particular case, it was sufficient for his the attention of the Senate to this and the like cases, to 
purpose to point out in what way the department pos-|show that this department possessed the power to subsi- 
sessed this power. First, by appointing printers to office. dize and pension the press more than any other depart- 
This was not now unfashionable, though contrary to the |ment in the Government. While there were constant 
principles of the Jeffersonian school. He found, in look- struggles in our legislative halls to control and prevent the 
ing into the memoirs of that great man, that, on the 14th |¢xpenditures. of money, the Post Office Department had 
May, 1801, in a letter to Mr. Macon, he says: ‘* A very the power to make these incidental expenditures without 
early recommendation had been given to the Postmaster | Control, and without being subject toany check whatever. 
General to employ no printer in any of his offices;” and} Mr. C. then entered into various arguments in support of 
he elsewhere directs that no printer shall have any con-|the amendment, showing the benefits that would result 
nexion with the post office--‘‘ not even so much as to carry |from the free and cheap circulation of intelligence, and 
the mail.” hat was the Jeffersonian creed. The depart-|the abuses that would be corrected by taking away the 
ment then had this power of appointing printers to office. | power of giving a favored paper the advantage in its cir- 
Other gentlemen could tell how many printers had re-|culation. . By adopting the amendment of the Senator 
ceived appointments; he could not, and he did not wish |from Kentucky, all the papers would be put on one foot- 
to meddle with the question; it was enough that the de-|ing, and the press which is acting on principle will be as 
partment hadthe power. Secondly, the department could | fairly sustained as the press that is pensioned. He had 
give great advantages to its friends over its foes in a variety |Teferred to Mr. Jefferson; and so long as his doctrines 
of ways. The chief of the department makes all mail con-|Were considered as orthodox, they would sustain the 
tracts, after publicly advertising the contracts to the low- gentleman from Kentucky in the measure he had pro- 
est bidder. Now, if you will look at the report of the|posed. There were party considerations which he would 
committee of the Senate of the last session, you will|notenter into; but there were others, not connected with 
find that there were no less than eighty-three contracts, | party, that he felt it his duty to call to-the attention of the 
in which the worst bids for the Government were ac-|Senate. Mr. C, here enlarged onthe unequal operation 
cepted. of the tax on newspapers, favoring large cities, to the pre- 
It might be worth while for one anxious to learn how |judice of the smaller towns and villages; and showed that 
the department possessed the power to do mischief, to the farmers, the yeomanry of the country, were the peo- 
look at the reports ofthe select committee of the Senate | ple, above all others, that the Legislature ought to be the 
last year, stating the facts they obtained before they re-|most anxious to enlighten. He referred to the message 
sisted in their inquiry, under the pretext that they could |of President Washington, strongly recommending a mea- 
disclose impeachable matter, and inquire why A or B|sure similar to the one under consideration; and reviewed 
were preferred to C or D. Ina great majority of cases, the calculations and estimates made by Messrs. Biss and 
says the department, the * lowest bids were refused, be-|GruNpy, in order to show that the funds of the depart- 
cause the parties making them were not sufficiently | ment ought to be sufficient to sustain it, though he ad- 
known, or sufficiently recommended.” But I will put it| mitted that it had been so administered as to sink the 
tothe Senate, if there is a better mode of favoring favor-|available funds greatly below their amount on the 4th of 
ites than this. An allegation of that kind is one that can | March, 1829, and below what they would be under a dif- 
alway s easily be made, and hardly be put down. Aman may jferent management of those funds. At present, the de- 
have fifty letters from the most respectable persons, and | partment was a charge on the treasury, and it would be so 
yet be told that he is not sufficiently known or recom-|while appropriations to the amount of eighty thousand 
mended. The department may also grant extra pay to |dollars were to be had for the asking, as was the case last 
favorite contractors. Mr. C. then referred to another|year. Under these circumstances, the pretext for defeat- 
mode in which the department was liable to commit |ing this most salutary measure was not to be regarded as 
abuses, There was no detail given, nor ever had been, of any weight. The only question ought tobe whether the 
of the incidental expenses of that department. You have, | press of the country was a proper subject of taxation in 
said he, their * contingent expenses,” for which you this form, and at this period, when an extensive reduction 
make annual appropriations; but their ‘‘incidental ex- of the revenue was determined upon. General Washing- 
penses” were not defrayed out of appropriations, but out ton, even while earnestly recommending measures for the 
Vor. VIEH.—56 
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increase of the revenue, had pressed upon Congres 8 the! 
abolition of the postage. 

Mr. FOOT then submitted the following amendment: | 

And that the following rates of postage shall be charged 
upona single letter or sheet, not exceeding 40 miles 8 cts. 

Over 40, not exceeding 90 10 

80, do 150 123 
150, do 300 17 
300, do 500 20 
500, 25 
in lieu of the present rates of postage, being the same rates) 
of postage as existed by law priorto the year 1816. 

Mr. F. said he would make but one remark in re- 
lation to the proposition he had submitted. It would be| 
recollected that the rates of postage on letters were 
raised to the present amount. It was his object to re- 
duce them now to what they stood at that time. The 
present rates, he said, were war rates; for they iad been 
raised to their present height to help out the expenses 
growing out of the war; and asthere was now no reason 
for retaining this high tax, he thought a part of it ought 
to be taken off. The tax on letters, he said, operated as) 
heavily as the tax on newspapers. It was peculiarly} 
severe, on the people in the section of the country he 
came from, who corresponded toa considerable extent| 
with their relatives, so many of whom had emigrated to 
the Western country. 


Fripay, May 4. 
FRENCH COLLEGE. 


Mr. BENTON moved to postpone the previous orders, 
and take up the bill to grant a township of land to the 
French college at St. Louis; which was agreed to. ! 

Mr. POINDEXTER objected to the bill, because it 
went to sustain a French establishment; and it had been 
the policy of Mr. Jefferson, and it was a wise policy, to 
endeavor to amalgamate the French population in lan- 
guage, habits, and laws, with the population of American} 
origin. He did not therefore see the propriety of grant-| 
ing lands to a foreign establishment, by means of which| 
that policy would be thwarted. 

On his motion, the bill was then laid on the 

TARIFF AND PUBLIC LANDS. 

Mr. DICKERSON gave notice that the Committce on| 
Manufactures having reported on all the great subjects! 
referred to them, and having given full time for the Se-| 
nate to examine their several reports, he should ask the 
Senate, on Tuesday next, to enter into the consideration 
of the bill to divide the proceeds of the — lands, or 
the other bills, whichever the Senate might deem most 
advisable. 

Mr. KING asked if the Senator from New Jersey ‘pro-| 
posed to take up the bill relative to the public lands with} 
a view to refer it to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. DICKERSON said it was not his intention to make| 
such a motion. He would be happy to have the views of} 
the Committee on Public Lands upon the subject, and he| 
hoped that the members of that committee would favor the | 
Senate with them in some form. 

Mr. KING replied that, in such a case, he should em-! 
brace the first opportunity to move that the bill be taken 
up, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands, in 
order that a fair report might be made on the subject. 
He hoped such an opportuni ty would offer before Tue sds Ly. 

Mr. CLAY said that there had been many important| 
duties confided to the Committee on Manufactures. They | 
were duties of an ae character, not sought for by the 
committee, and entered upon by them with great reluc-| 
tance. At the order of the Senate, however, they had} 
gone into the consideration of the several subjects, and| 
had reported bills on three important points. 
nearly six months had now elaps 


| 


table. | 


Above five, 


Ww ed of the se ssion, and no 
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one of the subjects which had so generally and deeply 
agitated the country had yet been disposed of; indeed, there 
seemed to be nothing like even an approximation to a con- 
clusion. ‘The committee having discharged their onerous 
duties, and relieved themselves of their responsibility, he 

was glad to hear the chairman express his willingness to 
|take up any one of the bills for discussion. He hoped 
‘that one of them would be taken up, discussed, and gone 
| through, in order to quiet, as far as possible, as far asa 
| decision of that body could quiet, the disturbed feeling of 
| the country. He was willing to take up either of the 
subjects. ‘So was the chairman, and so was every mem- 

ber of the committee: and it had been stated that if there 
was a disposition on the part of the Senate, the lands bill 
would be taken up. Nothing had as yet been done in the 
way of examination of that bill. The Senate, in its cor- 

porate capacity, had not acted on it, or even looked into 
it. Yet the gentleman from Alabama took fire at the sug- 
gestion of the chairman, and stated his desire to have a 
fair report on the subject. What was this but to impute 
unfairness to what had not been examined? ‘To whom was 
the report unfair? In what was it unfair? Was it unfair 
to the new States? Was it unfair to the old States’ To 
whom was it unfair? It was always easier to make than 
to substantiate accusation. He wished the Senator from Ala- 
bama would point out where the report was unfair. If he 
could do that, then there would be just reason for com 

|plaint. But against this indiscriminating warfare on a 


measure which had been reported on the responsibility 


of a committee of the Senate, he must enter his solemn 
»rotest. 

He wished to see the bill relative to the tariff reported 
by the Committee on Manufactures, by the side of the 
draught communicated by the Executive Department. He 
desired, he ardently wished, and, were it proper to say 
so, he ‘would challenge a comparison between the two 
projects. In reference to the lands bill, he did not sec 
that, for the purpose of having the views of the Commit 

on Public Lands, it was necessary to refer it to them in a 
formal manner. He had no recollection of such # course in 
parliamentary history, where a bill reported by a standing 
committee was thus taken out of their hands, and referred 
to a different committee--and for what? ‘That the other 
}¢ ommittee might present different and opposite views of 
i the subject. What then would follow’ If this second 
committee presented other views, the subject might be 
sent to a third committee. What did gentlemen intend 
todo? What course did they mean to pursue as to the 
disposal of this great national property? The Committee 
on Public Lands were fully conipetent to present their 
views on the subject. Did they wish to reduce the pric 
Let them propose it. Did they wish to 
surrender them tothe States? Let them propose it. These 
prepositions would be in no way incompatible with the con 
If they desired to amend the bill, 
let them prepare their amendment, and lay it on the tab! 
let be printed and seen. If they had an argumentative re 
port, let it be prepared, exhibited, and circulated. He 


was willing to vote for the printing of 10,000, 20,000, any 
| number of such a document, when it should be presented 


But he could not sit still in his place, and hear the reitera- 
tion, again and again, that the Committee on Manufactures 
had presented an unfair report. 

Mr. KING moved that the Senate now take up the bill, 
in order to refer it to the Committee on Public Lands, but 
the motion was negatived—-yeas 17, nays 21. 

POSTAGES AND THE POST OFFICE. 

The Senate then again took up the bill to establish c 
tain post roads and discontinue others. 

Mr. FOOT then withdrew his amendment concernit 
the reduction of letter postage, as he did not wish to em 
barrass the amendment ‘of the Senator from Keutucks 
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Mr. GRUNDY resumed his opposition to the amend-|and the income of new routes, and the surplus on hand, it 
ment; and spoke for nearly two hours, to show the inabi- |seems strange, indeed, that this paltry sum cannot be spar- 
lity of the department to meet the loss of revenue which ed. Indeed, youadmita surplus now of $210,000; and pray, 
must be the consequence of the adoption of the amend-|why not spare half of this? Itis said that the new routes pro- 
ment. He stated that he had underrated the additional | posed by this bill will cost $60,000. Be it so, and you will 
expenditure which would be caused to the department by |then have a surplus quite sufficient. But your new routes 
the passage of this bill. He had observed, yesterday, |will not commence until January, 1833, and no expense 
that the amount might be taken at not less than a horse | consequently for the first six months—and will these new 
mail once a week for each of the 20,000 miles, and that, |routes yield ‘no profits? Sir, take the Senator’s own pre- 
estimating the expense of this mail at five dollars a mile, |mises, and the newspaper postage is totally unnecessary. 
the aggregate would be 100,000 dollars added to the an-| But the Senator assumes that to repeal the postage is 
nual expenditure. In reference to the report of the de-|to tax the people—a very extraordinary proposition, and 
partment, he found that a horse mail had always cost |one which would extort a smile from a very grave sort of 
eleven dollars instead of five dollars a mile, consequently la man. From what sort of premises, or by what kind of 
the additional expenditure caused by the bill would be jcalculation, he comes to this conclusion, I am utterly at a 
220,000 instead of 100,000dollars. He thought that the |loss to perceive. Every man who pays one cent on each 
proposition was of too much importance to be engrafted | paper coming from any place within the State, or within 
on this bill, and that it should be presented in a distinct |one hundred miles, knows full well that fortwo papers each 
form and a separate bill. He repeated his objections to|week he pays a tax of $1 04 per year, and for more re- 
an abolition of the postage on foreign papers, as it would|mote papers $1 56 per year. Now, if this transportation 
destroy those village journals which are supported by the |costs nothing, why does he not gain annually $1 04 in the 
domestic industry of the State, and would bring bank-jone case, and $1 56 in the other? Will the editors of 
ruptcy on the department. newspapers charge these sums to their customers, and 

Mr. HOLMES said he felt some commiseration for the |pocket this gain to themselves? Not so. Repeal the 
Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Grunpy, } for he appeared | postage, and more papers will be taken, the demand will 
to argue all along as if he was conscious that he was onjincrease with the facility, a competition among printers 
the wrong side. [ never knew him, said Mr. H., labor so} will keep down the prices, they can afford to sell cheaper 
hard to make out even a plausible case. He went round|because they sell more; and whoever takes a newspaper 
and round the subject, as though afraid to touch it, andj will save the whole amount of the postage. Now, among 
in this he proved his prudence, for, in truth, the wider|people in the country, this is no small affair. A farmer 
he was from it, the better his speech. But, after all, said|/can pay for his paper in wood, lumber, and provisions, 
Mr. H., it was a very good speech, and ought to be pre-| which he can well spare, without feeling it. Butthe post- 
served, from motives of economy—for it will fit any other |age is cash, and many can more easily pay two dollars for 
subject as well as this, to say the least. Now, sir, to|their paper than one dollar for the postage. I appeal to 
have such a speech on hand, when time presses, or ideas|every man who takes a village or country paper, for the 





are scarce, is a stock in trade, a reserved fund, which may 
serve to save a man from bankruptcy. And should we 
have it again, before the session closes, in some form or 
other, it will not be matter of surprise. 
the Senator appearing to be not so much to prove that 
the repeal of the postage on newspapers would be impro- 
per, as to sustain the Post Office Department against cer- 
tain charges under which it has labored since an examina- 
tion of last session. 

The Senator even upbraids us for attempting to dimin- 
ish the funds of a department, which last winter we stated 
to be on the verge of bankruptcy 
department has profited by the scrutiny of last winter, and 
has consequently indulged in less prodigality. It may be 


that new facilities have produced additional income. But! 


be its management what it may; let its funds be inade- 
quate to its purposes, still, if this tax on newspapers is un- 
equal, unjust, and impolitic, repeal it, 1 say, and supply 
the deficiency from the treasury. 

But is not this reproach upon us, even if just, a two- 
edged sword, cutting the advocates as well as the oppos- 
ers of this department? The Senator states that the mi- 
nority of the Committee of Inquiry (the Senator from 
Delaware, and myself) insisted that the funds of the de- 
partment were inadequate, and had been wantonly wasted. 


We reply that the majority of the committee, and espe- | 


cially the Senator from Tennessee, insisted, and strenuously 
urged, that they were ample and superabundant, and he 
is now afraid to dispense with $106,000, lest this very 
flourishing department should become bankrupt. If this 
sum cannot be dispensed with, when there was a surplus 
fund, on Mr. McLean’s leaving the office, of more than 
three hundred thousand dollars, there has been gross pro- 
digality somewhere. Besides, while boasting of the flou- 
rishing condition of the Post Office Department, last winter, 
you contrived, nevertheless, to slip into the general ap- 
propriation bill for its benefit about $20,000 over and 
oove the ordinary allowance. With all these facilities, 


The object of 


It may be that this! 


\truth of what I have stated. 

But the Senator contends that if you repeal this postage 
you encourage. papers from abroad, or foreign pa- 
ipers, as he terms them, at the expense and discourage- 
{ment of those in our own vicinity. Now, how is this’? In 
my view, the postage on the former is now less than that 
ion the latter. You take a semi-weekly paper from abroad, 
\ftom Washington, for example, and it costs you five dol- 
ilars—you would not take one which would cost less—the 
postage is $1 56 per year. You take one within your own 
‘State, which would cost you $2 50, or near home, and its 
postage is $1 04; so that the domestic paper pays now the 
|highest tax, and in the same proportion would be relieved 
iby the repeal. 

Apprehending that a repeal of the postage would en- 
\courage the foreign at the expense of the domestic news- 
'paper, the Senator would retain it, as a protection to the 
domestic product. Very well! His conclusion would 
be sound were his premises true; and we congratulate the 
ifriends of the “ American system,” that the Senator has 
come over. It is certainly a great acquisition to their 
strength, and indicates, moreover, that the administration 
with whom that Senator stands well, is also inclining this 
way. This is, indeed, a strong indication; for, if the Se- 
nator would discriminate in favor of a State against other 
States or Territories, he would much more aid and en- 
courage domestic against foreign productions. This is a 
change, as interesting as it is sudden and unexpected. | 
have before me his speech on the tariff, in which he eo 
of his own opinions and those of the President, an indi- 
cates that these opinions are different. The President is 
for ‘*a judicious tariff.” Now, a judicious tariff is sup- 
posed to mean whatever shall suit the time or place. That 
which would be * judicious” north of ‘‘Mason and Dix- 
on’s line,” would be very ‘injudicious” to the south of 
it, and so vice versa. Indeed, the President’s notion of * a 
judicious tariff” seems to be that he should be as equivo- 
cal and mysterious on the subject as possible, until after 
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the next election. We hope, however, that the Senator’s! to personal partialities and local interests—South Caroli- 
conversion is sincere, and will be permanent. With his! na, Calhoun and cotton--Tennessee, Jackson, cotton and 
talents and his influence with the people and the Executive,| wool—Missouri, lead and Johnson--Kentucky, Clay and 
his change is certainly matter of much congratulation. _| cotton bagging—Virginia, Barbour and tobacco—-Penn- 

Still we must be allowed to express our belief that in| sylvania, iron and Wilkins--New York, ‘spoils of victo- 
the present case he makes a very bad application of the! ry” of every sort—Massachusetts and other New England 
protective system. It seems to me it has been proved! States, Clay, cotton factories, and codfish--and so on, and 
that the repeal would be most favorable to the local or|so forth. Sir, without concert, the wheels would stop; 
village papers. I confess that the objection was more| and without information, general as well as local, you never 
puerile and less statesmanlike than any I had ever heard/could act in concert. We have a striking illustration 
from that Senator; that the premises were untrue, and, if| before us, in the splendid convention now held in this city, 
true, the conclusion would have been totally unsound.| of young men, their country’s fondest, brightest hopes. 
Newspaper information should be selected or manufactur-| It is to effect this very concert on a great national object, 


———— 


ed at home, by the neighborhood editors, and served up 
to the neighbors as shall suit their tastes or appetites! 
One, and a principal object of a newspaper, I had 
thought, is to convey news. News must from its nature 
be foreign, or come from abroad. Does the Senator mean 
that this also should be of domestic growth or manufac- 
ture, lest the foreign should pervert or corrupt the minds 
of the people? The idea that news should not come to 
the people from abroad, or, if it does, that it should be first 
fashioned, fitted, and pruned by a village editor, before 
it would be safe for the people to see it, is a caprice so 
bordering on the ridiculous, that I can hardly treat it 
seriously. 

And as to the political matters usually discussed in news- 
papers, is it insisted that these shall be local? Would the 
Senator circulate local or State politics only? Would he 
inculcate a clannish spirit, magnifying State rights and in- 
stitutions, and excluding every thing federal or national? 
Why should not his constituents have an equal chance to 
learn the national doctrines emanating from this city, as 
the local interestsand principles of their own State? While 
our Government remains what it is, instruction upon both 


that they have assembled from all parts of this vast coun- 
try, to interchange sentiments, mingle feelings, surrender 
attachments, sacrifice prejudices, and compromise con. 
flicting interests, for the general good. May the result 
of their labors prove the lasting honor, liberty, and union 
of our country. 

Is it not possible, sir, that this aversion to distant news- 
papers, so sensitively expressed by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, may arise from a morbid sensibility? May he not, 
at this time, be a little hallucinated? It may be that, at 
this time, newspapers at home may serve him better than 
those from abroad. An election, interesting to him as well 
as to us all, is soon to be held in his State, in which it may 
be apprehended that a certain ‘* malign influence” here 
may operate to counteract a wholesome local influenc« 
there, to the prejudice of the public interest and welfare. 
If he can be governed at all by such apprehensions, it may 
account, in some measure, for his strange antipathy to dis- 
tant newspapers, and his very extraordinary fear (against 
all reason) that the repeal of the postage will be exclu- 
sively prejudicial to those that are local. 

The Senator supposes another danger growing out of 


these points is essential to preserve the balance and per-| this repeal; and what is it? The United States’ Bank might 
petuate the Union. But if his fear of distant newspapers! profit by it to influence the press! Though this bank is 
were well grounded, why not repeal the postage on the| made the ** bugbear,” the ‘raw head and bloody bones” 
domestic, or those in the vicinity, and let the rest remain?| for almost every thing, yet it would require an extraordi 


This would be acting up to the argument—here the pro- 
fession and practice would concur. But nothing of this 
is proposed, and false alarm is sounded that the small edi- 
tors are in danger, when the very protection which they 
want is deniedthem. But do not these editors understand 
their own interests? Do they believe that to repeal the 
postage is taxing them? Sir, among the local editors, so 
far as I can learn, there is but one opinion, and that is in 
favor ofthe repeal. They know full well that in nosense, 
shape, or form, can this tax benefit them. Still this is but 
a small branch of the subject. Itis not the interests of 
editors which we are to consult chiefly. 
should be, and without pensions and patronage would be, 
valuable, easy, and reasonable means of instructidn, cal- 
culated to teach the people their rights, and how to pre- 
serve them. Introduce a fair and active competition in 
the profession, and among the different partisans, allow- 
ing no advantage to no one which is withheld from the 
others, and the sources and channels of information 
will become purified by a wholesome and salutary action 
and reaction. 

This would be especially exemplified in the competition 
between distant and neighborhood papers. ‘That both 
have different offices to perform, we have shown. There 
will and should be localpartialities and interests to be sustain- 
ed; and itis no less true that itis the essence of our Govern- 
ment that these must yield, in a measure, to motives of 
general policy. Without such views, inculcated by such 
means, each State would very soon become clannish, and 
regardless of all interest but her own, and nullification as 
now professed in some of the States would be practised 
in all. Confine each State to its own roads and its own poli- 
tics, and your Union would exhibit the most ridiculous 
absurdity of clashing and discordant views, each clinging 


Newspapers | 


nary stretch of a very elastic imagination to conceive how 
ja repeal of the postage on newspapers would give to an) 
}bank an influence over the press. It would seem to mc 
ithat the cheaper you make newspapers, the greater their 
| diffusion, and consequently the less danger of their being 
bought up and perverted, and thus bestowed on the peopl 
;to corrupt them. A bank, to corrupt public opinion by th 
| press, must be able to control the circulation and the co: 
itents. If other papers, free from a corrupt influence, are 
leasily and cheaply obtained, most assuredly the polluted 
|papers would be in less demand and circulation. 

If you would put it in the power of a bank or the Go 
vernment to circulate their own information for their own 
purposes, make newspapers generally as scarce and as dif 
ficult of attainment as possible. If you would give to 
the public information to pervert or corrupt their minds, 
let all other information on the same subject be sup- 
pressed. = 
Now, should a banking corporation, with a capital o! 
$35,000,000, design to operate upon public opinion, anc 
to this end purchase the principal presses of the country, 
}would a cent or a cent and a half postage on each paper 
ideter them? No such corrupt design would be imagined, 
|but to accomplish some great purposes. Would this post 
jage, the merest trifle to them, be a stumbling-block in the 
|way of their design? The argument of the Senator |s 
\this—make newspapers dear, to prevent the wealthy trom 
| purchasing them up to corrupt the people; mine is direc 
ily the reverse--make them cheap, and the poor can §* 
\them for themselves untainted--make them dear, and th 
jwealthy might then buy them to corrupt the poor, who 
‘could not get them any other way. The whole of this 
\insinuation in regard to the bank is the merest illusio 
ithe supposition of danger is pitiful, and the remedy is mor 
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pitiful still. Tax newspapers with postage, to save the| From which is to be deducted 
press from corruption! ‘This is the grave reasoning of a} the amount of postage on 
grave and reverend Senator! Alas! whatnext? Sir, when| newspapers, proposed to be 
the President’s scheme shall have been accomplished, and| repealed, being at the rate 
his object realized, and this bank shall be broken down| of 106,000 dollars per an- 
by insinuations and surmises thrown out against it, here| num for six months, being 53,000 00 

and elsewhere, and there shall be erected on its ruins one oe 

established on the public revenues, the stock taken under} And there will be the further sum of - $97,475 91 
the favorable direction of the administration, and the offi-|to be carried to the surplus fund on Ist Ja- 
cers be of Executive appointment, and subject to Execu-|nuary, 1835. 





tive control, we may then begin to apprehend an influ- Making the surplus fund, on that day, - 608,840 02 
ence, not over the press merely, but operating upon every} The estimate for average increase of post- 
free institution of the country. Sir, when this Bank of age is ; 4 3 3 - 150,000 00 


the United States is brought into view, whether abruptly 
or not, it is not amiss to glance at the whole design, and 
to reflect that some such institution is indispensable, and 
to look at the monster proposed as a substitute. Destroy 
the bank, and erect this substitute on its ruins, and the 
corruption of the press, and every thing else, will be no 
slow process—it will spread like a gangrene, and destroy | 
like a pestilence. And the excess of expendi- 

But it is objected that the department cannot afford to} ture, beyond the receipts, 
dispense with this postage, unless you draw from the trea-} on the new routes, - 60,000 00 
sury. But you draw from the treasury at any rate. From 


For receipts, beyond present expenditure, 151,951 82 








Making the surplus fund on Ist January, 

1834, - - . - - 910,791 84 
But from this is to be deduct- 

ed the amount of newspa- 

per postage repealed, - 106,000 00 











ies 166,000 00 

sixty to eighty thousand dollars are annually appropriated ats tc 

for this department; yet you object to drawing from the Leaving the surplus fund, on the Ist Janua- 

treasury. If, indeed, you draw more from the treasury| ry, 1834, : . ’ - 744,791 84 

than heretofore, let it be remembered that, under former | For the year 1835, the increase on postage 

administrations of this department, large sums were paid} willbe - : 3 d - 300,000 00 

into the treasury, which now may be justly withdrawn, | The present receipts exceed the expendi- 

even upon the hypothesis that the department ought to! tures by the sum of ‘ é - 150,952 82 

maintain itself. dcacunitbis 
But, sir, what is meant? What is the reason that ‘*the| Making the surplus fund on the Ist Janua- 

Post Office Department should maintain itself?” Suppose} ry, 1835, : - - 1,195,744 66 


no tax were necessary for any other purpose of Govern- Deduct postage repealed on newspapers, 
ment; suppose our accruing funds were more than sufhi- for the vear 1834, say - 106,000 00 
cient for all other disbursements: will it be said that the} And allow all that Mr. Grun- 

people shall be taxed to maintain this? Is this a tax so} 
desirable, so benefica) to him who pays, that he must pay | 
it for his own good, whether he want it or not? This} 
department is established for the public benefit; and, be-| 
cause Government could not well afford to confer this! Leaves a sur 
benefit without opposing some obligation on those who Soa 
realized it, they demanded certain rates of postage on| But, sir, a strong objection to this tax is its inequality. 
letters, newspapers, and pamphlets. This demand—a| The remotest citizen, who has less means, and therefore 
tax, in part, on instruction and intelligence—should cease | needs most instruction, pays, while the inhabitant of a 
with the necessity. The moment we can dispense with | city is totally exempt. 


py claims, on account of 
new routes, : - 60,000 00 
166,000 00 


plus on Ist January, 1835, of 1,029,744 66 





d | In the great cities, where most of 
this tax, characterized, as it is, a tax upon intellect, it! the newspapers are printed, the readers pay nothing; but 


should be repealed. lif the paper is sent out by mail, even the short distance of 
But, sir, whatever may be my own opinion of the con-/three or four miles, a cent is demanded for every paper; 
dition of the department, I call the attention of the Se-| making an annual tax for a semi-weekly, of one dollar and 
nate to the results arising from their own statement: |fourrcents; for a daily, of three dollars and twelve cents. 
The surplus on the Ist July, 1830, was $210,412 29| There are, | believe, twelve daily papers published in the 
The receipts of the department for the six ,city of New York, and others, weekly, semi-weekly, and 
months next before the Ist July, 1831, tri-weekly; all, perhaps, equal totwenty daily papers. Sup- 
were $75,675, at which rate there should pose each to issue five hundred, and the postage which 
be added to the surplus on the Ist July, these would pay, if sent out the most trifling distance by 


1832, - - - - - 150,951 82) mail, and from which, if read in the city, they are wholly 
To this should be added the average increase exempt, would amount to the annual sum of thirty-one 
of the receipts, as stated in the report, be- thousand two hundred dollars. The same may be said of 
ing at the rate of - - - 150,000 00! all the newspapers read in every large city in the Union; 





so that, if the one cent tax, which the country people are 


Making the surplus fund on the Ist July, |compelled to pay, were exacted of residents in cities, it 


1832, - : - - - $11,364 11) would amount to more than the whole now paid in for post 

But the new routes will not be put into ope- jage on newspapers. Look at this simple, plain, but im- 
ration until the Ist January, 1833, and, | pressive state of the case, and I ask what the most press- 
therefore, there should be added the in- ing exigency can justify a tax on instruction, so manifestly 
crease of postage for six months, | unequal and unjust? 


$75,000 00 | Besides, it is cruelly unequal upon those who pay it. 


And the receipts beyond pre- |A single newspaper, great or small, pays a cent any where 








sent expenditure, . 75,475 91 within the State, let the distance be much or little. Call 
- |you this ‘* the price of transportation?” And why, pray, 
Being the sum of _ - - 150,475 91 does the man who lives within fout miles of the city of 
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New York pay his cent, while an inhabitant of Ogdens-| 
burg, on the St. Lawrence, a distance of three hundred 
miles, pays no more? 

But this is not all. The editors of the city papers get 
those from the country free, but take special care not to 
send theirs in exchange, without they are paid in advance 
for the difference. Look at this postage tax in any point 
of view, it is most offensive, oppressive, and odious. The 
freedom of the press has a constitutional guaranty, and 
was deemed essential to the preservation of the liberties 
of the people. Instruction—free, unprotected, unem- 
barrassed instruction, is what we ask, and what the people 
have a right to expect, because they have furnished you 
with the means to give it. Then, why not let them have 
it? We ask, ay, in their name, we demand, why? 

Protection of things is very different from protection of 
prtetipice, These last should be formed and established 

y a full, free, and unrestrained development of the fa- 
culties of the human mind. The whole energy of the soul 
should be put in operation by a fair competition. Give 
the combatants scope, and truth at last will triumph. It 
is protection which has established a State religion, despo- 
tic Government, and all the engines which have oppressed 
and enslaved mankind, Privileges to one sect or doc- 
trine, is a tax or burden upon all others. Give to one 
competitor an advantage over the rest, and you establish 
him, right or wrong. This is the way by which error, in 
all ages, has been built up and perpetuated; and though a 
privileged or protected press may effect its purpose 
slowly, secretly, and imperceptibly, still these operations 
are more dangerous as they are unperceived. 

That an administration, contriving to perpetuate its 
power, should seize upon the press as its most efficient 
means, no one would doubt: that its power over the press 
would be acquired slowly and imperceptibly, is equally 
clear: that facilities granted it should have the apparent 
sanction of equity and law, would be perfectly consistent 
with the design, and well calculated to accomplishit. Now, 
should this, or any future administration, meditate a corrup- 
tion of the press, look at the meansalready within its reach. 

The franking privilege has been so extended, that| 
nearly all the newspapers of the party in power may be} 
transmitted free of postage, while those which are not of| 
the orthodox faith pay almost the whole tax! Now, sir, is| 
this equal and fair? Let any administration and its adher- 
ents enjoy the franking privilege exclusively, and hold, 
moreover, the Post Office Department, with all its facili- 
ties, and what prevents a perpetuity of the power, how- 
ever tyrannical? 

The franking privilege, as now enjoyed, is extended, 
without limitation of weight or bulk, to the President, 
Vice President, all the heads of departments, the Post- 
master General, and the two assistants, the Treasurer, 
Register, Commissioner of the Land Office, two Comp- 
trollers, and five Auditors, Secretary of the Senate, and 
Speaker and Clerk of the House of Representatives. Add 
to all this, that there are about nine thousand deputy | 
postmasters (all of the true faith) who have the right to 
receive and transmit letters and papers, of half an ounce 
weight, free of postage, and you have still an imperfect 
spectacle of the Executive patronage through the press. 
For, notice the further fact, that every postmaster has a 
right to receive free of postage newspapers equal to one 
daily paper. ‘Thus, nine thousand postmasters would cir- 
culate, aunually, two million eight hundred and seven 
thousand newspapers free of postage. 

The additional patronage which the administration ac- 
quires in its employment of the press in its service, should 
furnish a strong inducement to guard the franking privi- 
lege, or to let all in on equal terms. The custom-house 
--how many presses does this employ’ The immense 
patronage here, and the consequent influence over the 
press, has an effect onthe public mind highly prejudicial 
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to freedom of thinking and acting. What is the Go- 
vernment patronage worth to **the Courierand Enquirer,” 
in the city of New York? Sir, what it obtains from the 
United States, and the additional currency it acquires by 
its national character, cannot be worth less than twenty 
thousand dollars annually. 

The printing for the Pust Office Department is no trifle. 
Shadrach Penn, at Louisville, has had twenty-twothousand 
six hundred dollars, according. to the admission of the 
Senator from Tennessee. ‘This is ‘* for the West.” The 
** Morning Post,” at Boston, under the special protection 
of the postmaster there; and the New Hampshire Patriot, 
at Concord, under the protection of—I do not exactly know 
whom, nor to what amount ‘the pay;” the Government 
paper here, countenanced and encouraged in the grossest 
abuse and vulgarity, and you have an epitome of the Exe 
cutive influence, by means of this compound engine, the 
post office and the press. And what do the people ask 
of you, the privileged class? Nothing more than that the) 
may obtain unpensioned papers on the same terms you 
obtain your pensioned ones. 

Suppose these Executive engines all to be brought to 
bear upon the great interests and permanent fundamental 
institutions of the country. Imagine that whatever re- 
mained of freedom of thought and action, in politics, mo 
rality, and religion, should be supposed to stand in the 
way of ambtion and tyranny, what but a corrupted press, 
passing through the channels of a corrupted post office, 
would be necessary to break down all opposition, and 
sweep away every incumbrance? Suppose this Senate 
should become obstreperous, and refuse, or neglect, to 
obey the Executive will; suppose that, in the performance 
of its Executive duties, itshould deem it necessary (in or 
der to fulfil the design of the constitution) to resist thi 
encroachments of the President, in appointments to, and 
removals from, office, and the members should becom< 
obdurate and unyielding, regardless of rewards, and fear- 
less of punishments--let a pensioned press open upon 


|them its whole artillery, and their independence might b« 


in danger—imagine a flagitious design (and every such 
design would be flagitious and traitorous) to demolish this 
great political bulwark, the Senate—what more effectual 
means than a protected, pensioned, corrupted press’ I! 
Executive threats be inflicted on them in vain; if Execu- 
tive patronage be lavished without effect; if the popula: 
branch is made to prescribe your Executive duties, and 
you still, and in spite of all this, hold fast to your inte- 
grity, yet, when there is superadded an Executive press, 
sustained by the treasury, and aided by the post office, and 
how long will even this chief corner-stone of the fabric sus- 
tain the shock? Sir, there is too much reason to fear that, 
in such case, even this Senate would surrender its indepen- 
dence, and with it the rights and liberties of their country 

If the Senate, in the exercise of their constitutional 
power, should reject a favorite minister, either for the 
home or foreign service, and this appointment should | 
necessary to preserve or perpetuate a succession of the 
ruling dynasty, what better machinery than that the off- 
cial paper, and all its satellites, should open a steady and 
well directed fire against the Senate, either to compel t 
to retract, or to warn it of the danger of throwing itself in 
the way of the design and purpose of an ambitious chief 
tain? A subsidized press would be a wonderful weapon— 
the very thing to chastise a disloyal Senate. 

The machinery would be made to operate in different 
ways. ‘The official would be authorized and directed to 
designate the most refractory members; give them to un 
derstand that they are thwarting the public will, and d 
rect them to resign. You know, sir, that an experineit! 
of this kind has been already made, and the official, speak- 
ing, no doubt, ** by authority,” has given several of us to 
understand that we have no business here, and that « 
presence would be very cheerfully dispensed with by the 
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President. There can be no question that this ‘ by au- 
thority” gentleman speaks the feelings of ‘‘ the palace.” 
Indeed, we should think, without these indications, that 
the President would part with few of us without much re- 
gret, provided he himself could make the selection. The| place the President in this dilemma, to liberate the citizen 
humble individual who now has the honor to address you, | incarcerated, or refuse to execute the laws, and thus vio- 
has been more than once honored with a hint of that sort} late his oath of office; what could screen him from public 
from that source. Now, sir, I will embrace this oppor-|detestation but a corrupt and subsidized press? And is 
tunity to return to the President my respectful compli-| this, too, a supposition, an imagination, a dream? No such 
ments, and inform him that I have his proposition—that Ij thing; it is a sad reality. Ina late case, when a conflict 
should resign—under profound consideration. But as} existed between the United States and Georgia, and where 
there are several important matters, legislative and exe-|the Supreme Court decided that a citizen was deprived of 
cutive, not yet acted on, in which he may feel a deep in-| his liberty by that State, against the laws and constitution 
terest, and which may require the aid and assistance of all} of the United States, the neglect and refusal of the Presi- 
his friends, ] shall postpone the proposition of resignation|dent to liberate him was justified by assailing the court 
until I shall have rendered him all the service in my power}through a venal and corrupt press. The New Hamp- 
upon these, and then shall resume it, and give it all the/shire Patriot, once edited by a member of this Senate, 
respectful attention which is due to the high source from} publishes ‘‘ a letter from Washington,” stating that this 
whence it proceeds. j decision originated in political machinery; that two hon- 
From the same source, the official and its satellites, an} orable Senators had entered into a conspiracy with a Mar- 
attempt ep be made to undermine the Senate, by dis-|shall, a Story, and others, that this decision should be 
robing it of its executive powers, and limiting the tenure | made for party effect; and, since that time, the venerable 
of the office. The post office and the press might bejand unequalled judges of that high court have been simul- 
made to combine thew corrupt and corrupting influence |taneously denounced throughout the Union, in the ad- 
to impress upon the public that this tribunal is an aristo-| ministration papers, as dotards and political intriguers. 
cracy, throwing its influence against the people and their} The public mind, thus perverted and corrupted by news- 
President. Might not demagogues and pensioned parti-|papers bearing an official impress—even this permanent 
sans, through such a press as we now have, patronized |tribunal, the sheet-anchor of the constitution, the people’s 
and subsidized as it now is, excite a popular odium against | last hope, loses all its efficacy, and becomes worse than 
the Senate? and might not the people, forgetting that it}useless. A law, or treaty, or even the constitution itself, is 
was established to save the small States from the effect of | expounded by the only earthly tribunal that has the right 
the popular will, combine to break it down, and thus de-|to expound it; and yet the President refuses to execute 
stroy the powers of the States, and establish a consolidated |the principle, thus sanctioned, under the panoply of a pri- 
Government, which would very soon end in a despotism?! vileged, corrupted press. Sir, your President here as- 
Andis this all hypothetical? Is it not rather a reality? The |sumes, nay, usurps, both legislative and judicial powers. 
Senator from Tennessee is in an error, if he supposes that | He repeals a law, and reverses a judicial decision by re- 
the editor of the New York Enquirer was the first who pro- | fusing to execute the law as adjudicated. The President 
posed to prune the Senate. Much asI reprobate any propo-|and his press have interpolated a new principle into our 
sition, from any quarter, to rob this Senate of the powers|system of Government, that he is the ultimate legislative 
granted to it by the constitution, I would scarcely join him | and judicial tribunal upon all pre-existing laws, treaties, 
in considering such a proposition very seriously, when com-|and construction of the constitution, and, by his sovereign 
ing from such a source. The editor of that paper could not, | will, he can annul themall at a breath. 
i think, excite any alarm on any subject. Heis pretty} Sir, to enable us to guard, in some measure, against po- 
well known in this city, being the same valorous gentle-| litical heresies like-these, let us have this small protec- 
man who came all the way on from New York to Wash-/tion, this opportunity to circulate our truths in the same 
ington to fight; and when he got here he thought he had| channels with your errors, and upon the same terms. 
—‘* better not’—and so he—went back again! Had that} You will have infinitely the advantage of us, after all. But 
been the only paper which had proposed to demolish the | yield this little--give us these weapons, small as they are, 
Senate, the proposition would not have cost me a single |and with our five smooth stones from the brook in our 
thought. No, sir, it was ‘* the official” here—the organ | shepherd’s bag, and our sling in our hand, we will ven- 
of the administration—the ‘ by authority” which, imme-|ture to go forth and meet your man of Gath, though ‘* his 
diately after the rejection of the minister to England, pro-| stature be six cubits and a span, and the staff of his spear 
posed to take from the Senate all executive power, and |be like a weaver’s beam.” 
reduce their term to two instead of six years. Suppose,| But a union of the post office and the press, to make it 
further, that individual members, from their unyielding, | efficient, must be maintained at no small expense. Not 
uncompromising spirit, should become peculiarly offen-| wealth alone, but honor, too, must constitute its reward. 
sive to the President. Let his editors, in their own States, | [t is not to be pacified with promises merely, nor will it 
taking their cue from his organ here, enlist all the minions |long be made to subsist upon ‘* hope deferred.” It must 


of power and slaves of party to assail and break them |be seen and well understood that here is the high road to 


down—and let this machinery be put in operation while | office. ‘The editor and postmaster, who has long been 


these Senators are here performing their duties, and in no| faithful, expects his pay, and is not to be disappointed. If 
condition to defend themselves, is it probable that the|the Senate reject him once, try him again—wait, watch, 
fairest and most honest could stand the shock? Neither |and the moment there is a prospect, renominate him, or 
is this hypothetical. I ask honorable Senators who hear j|circumvent the Senate by appointing him in the recess. 
me, if they have not been thus singled out and assailed | At any rate, reward him. Patronage thus extended, not 
under precisely the same circumstances. only in money, but in office, too, will secure a corps edito- 
Not an individual who voted to reject the minister to|rial, ready at a moment to execute any purpose which 
England, but has been wantonly assailed by every pension- | ambition or tyranny, or both, may desire. 
ed press in the Union. They have called, they have ad-| When these indications, nay, proofs, of the corruption 
vertised for ‘* public indignation,” and so loudly and in-\of every source and avenue of information were seen, the 
cessantly, that some of their editors have refused to pub- | people turned their eyes to the Senate for correction and 
lish any more advertisements for ‘‘public indignation,” un- \redress. We have taken our stand, time after time, but 
less they could be paid for it. | we have becn often, too often, vanquished. Still, I trust, 











Imagine, once more, that another permanent institution 
—the Supreme Court, should become obnoxious--that it 
had decided in favor of personal liberty, and to snatch the 
victim from Executive vengeance, and thereby should 
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we are not subdued. There is a recuperative energy 
here, which msy yet withstand the combined efforts of 
both the executive and the popilar branch. The people, 
uninfluenced by Executive fawning, and the press un- 
pledged and unprivileged, are standing forth to sustain 
the Senate. Give us (we ask it not for our own sakes, 
but in behalf of the States for whom we speak) some 
chance--an equal one we do not expect. Tax not our 
communications with each other, our interchange of 
thoughts and opinions, when yours are all free. If you 
hold exclusively the purse and the sword, and the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial powers, let us participate 
in the sources of information, when all the channels are 
yours. You cannot long succeed in guarding the doors of 
information. ‘This age, and especially this people, will 
not endure a licensed instruction, formed and fashioned 
by their rulers to perpetuate power. They will not long 
consent to be trammelled or hoodwinked. The time will 
come when that which they now ask only, they will pe- 
remptorily demand. 

But the Senator from Tennessee, instead of discussing 
the question of the repeal of the postage, goes into’ an 
elaborate defence of the Post Office Department. He 
takes this occasion to give us an appendix to his defence 
of his friend Mr. Barry, which he attempted last winter. 


He seems to be conscious that that defence was a lame one;| 


and I confess I cannot perceive that this is much better. 
He asks, with an air of triumph, why do not you prosecute 
the inquiry which was then instituted? Now this is more 
than I expected. What! why do not we prosecute the in- 
quiry? Pray, sir, who was it that stifled that inquiry’ 
The Senator himself. ‘This is, in brief, the history of 
that transaction. On the 15th of December, 1830, a re- 


solution for inquiring into the whole affairs of that depart-| 


ment was offered by my friend from Delaware, [Mr. 
Crarron,} which was adopted; a committee was appoint- 
ed, consisting of Messrs. Clayton, Grundy, Woodbury, 
Hendricks, and myself—a majority particularly friendly 
to the Postmaster General, We met, and proceeded in 
the execution of our commission, but found it necessary 
to have power to send for persons and papers, which, on 
the 28th of January, 1831, the Senate granted us. With 
this full power to execute this very broad commission, we 
proceeded. But on the examination of Abraham Bradley, 
a witness, I put this question: ‘* Was you removed from 
office; if so, when; and, if you know, for what cause or 
causes?” This was objected to, and a majority of the 
committee voted to adjourn, to take time to consider. 
That the removals from office were clearly within the 
scope of our commission, no mortal could doubt. But we 
adjourned, and on the 3d of February, and before the 
committee had held another meeting, and without the least 
notice of such an inténtion, that Senator offered a reso- 
Jution tothe Senate, restricting this inquiry, and declaring 
**that the committee were not authorized to call before 
them persons who have been dismissed from the post 
office, in order to ascertain the cause of their removal.” 
This resolution, the most extraordinary thing that was ever 
placed ona legislative journal, did not deny the right ofin- 
quiring into the causes of removals, but seemed to imply 
that the persons removed were incompetent witnesses. It 
was afterwards modified so as to inhibit all inquiry into 
the causes of removals, presenting the question of the 
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lin our legislative duties, lest they might conflict with those 


which were judicial. It was answered and urged that 
the constitution of the Senate was such that it would 
have legislative, executive, and judicial duties to perform; 
and that it was its duty to meet them as they occurred, 
and not to shrink from the execution of one, lest it might 
conflict with the fair exercise of the others; that any other 
construction would afford an apology for never acting at 
all; that in the exercise of our executive powers, in every 
case where an officer was nominated for another or higher 
office, the Senate must inquire into matters which may be 
impeachable, or not examine his character or qualifications 
at all. Whether the general principle or the particular 
case excited so much sensibility about impeachable mat- 
| ter, certain it is, that, from this consideration chiefly, the 
resolution forbidding all inquiry into the causes of re- 
movals by the Postmaster General passed twenty-four to 
twenty-one, and thus the committee were given to under- 
stand that they were not to search for any act of this offi- 
cer for which he might be impeached! No matter what 
jabuses or fraudsthere were which might need correction 
| by legislative enactment, we were forbidden to find them 
out, lest thereby we should disqualify ourselvesas judges. 
Thus an inquiry into all the concerns of the department 
was limited to an examination into almost nothing. The 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Livyrneston] took the lead 
in this doctrine of inviolability, and he was translated to 
the head of the State Department; the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Woopsury] urged it with profound de- 
votion, and defended the Postmaster General against all 
charges before he had examined any of them, and he was 
translated to the head of the Navy Department. The 
Senator from Tennessee, last, though not least, did, from 
the first, stick to his friend, even closer than a brother, 
and he was translated—nowhere. Sir, it is not fair. But 
there might have been a cause why he was not also re- 
| warded, growing out of a subsequent transaction. An 
| after disclosure, to which he in some measure contributed, 
might have been the ground of discrimination in favor of 
the others. It will be recollected that an inquiry had 
| been made of the amount of additional compensation made 
|by the present Postmaster General to contractors for 
cafrying the mail, and that very late in the last session an 
answer was returned, by which it appeared that Mr. Brad- 
ley, after Mr. McLean’s resignation, was acting Postmaster 
General one month before Mr. Barry took charge of the 
office, and that, during that period, he (Bradley) had 
made in forty-nine instances extra allowances to con- 
tractors to the amount, in the whole, of $42,000. Bradley 
had complained to the President that these allowances 
were illegal, and were made by Barry, and he had sworn 
to the same thing before the committee. He was then 
\shown the official report of Barry, in which they were 
|charged upon him. He still denied the truth of the re- 
port; and, upon examination, it was found that in thirty- 
six of the forty-nine cases some name had been erased, and 
| Bradley’s inserted. Upon this contradiction, and these 
strange appearances, it became necessary to ascertain 
| how the fact stood, and that Senator and myself were ap- 
| pointed a sub-committee to go to the department and ex- 
| amine the officers and the books. We did so, and found 
that Bradley was right; that the report had originally 
contained the name of Barry, who did make the allow- 





Postmaster General’s irresponsibility to the Senate direct-|ances, and by some rule, or legerdemain, of a certain 
ly before us. The resolution elicited much discussion. | Obadiah Brown, a clerk, the whole thing had been chang- 
It was advocated by the mover, (the present Secretary |ed, and these extra and chiefly illegal allowances had 
of the Navy,) and the present Secretary of State; and|been taken from Barry and shouldered off upon poor 
opposed by the minority of the committee. Hitherto, the| Bradley. That Senator himself was present at the ex- 
doctrine of irresponsibility had been limited to the Presi-| amination, and witnessed the manner in which I recurred 
dent; now, it was extended to the chief of a department. |to the original entry, and detected the error. It was s0 
It was urged that by this inquiry we might discover im-|clear that it was admitted by all present, and the only 
peachable matter, which, as a high court ofimpeachment, | apology attempted to be made for it was that ‘it was an 
we might be called to try, and that we must be restrained |innocent mistake.” These erasures were involved in 4 
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administration well pleaded, for it will always have able 


placed in the hands of the Post Office Committee, of} advocates with liberal fees, and whose whole livings, 


which that Senator was chairman, and there kept until|indeed, depend upon the success of their cause. 


the session had almost expired, before they came to the 
hands of our committee. 


act. The lame, extremely lame apology, that this was the 
mistake of the subordinate clerks, was done away entirely | 
by the fact that these clerks who prepared the al bstracts | 
reported to the Senate, made them out ri ight, with Barry’s| 
name as the author of ‘the allowances, and it ws as by high-| 
er authority that the right name, ‘* Barry,” was erased, | 
and the wrong one, ‘* Bradley,” inserted. This charge 
of $42,000 of extra allowances in a single month, if 
justly fixed upon Bradley, would have been quite a suffi- 
cient cause for his removal. But Bradle *y was not guilty. 
This fraudulent paper calculated, and, as he thought, in- 
tended, to cast the charge upon him most unjustly, had 
been ordered to be printed. Bradley petitioned the Se- 
nate that this order should be rescinded, as the publication 
of a false charge upon him, under the sanction of the 
Senate, would destroy his reputation. Upon this petition 
there was a discussion, and the whole of the transaction 
was exposed, and the Senate, without a division, rescind- 
ed the order to publish. 

Thus stood Mr. Barry at the end of the last session; the} 
investigation just commenced; the committee forbidden to| 
inquire into any thing which might amount to impeachable | 
matter; a fortuitous deveclopmert ef a fraud, which, if| 
coupled with the intent which the act would imply, was a | 
high misdemeanor, an impeachable offence. The Presi-| 
dent had seen all this, but had instituted no inquiry. The| 
Postmaster General himselfhad not reque sted or inti imated | 
a wish for an investigation by him or either House of| 
Congress; and now, when it is so late in the session, that 
his friend is safe from any final result, the Senator from} 
Tennessee asks, why we do not pursue the inguiry! If] 
such an investigation, thus shackled and thus broken off, | 
at so critical a moment, has purified this officer, the L ord 
have mercy on the impure, 

But Barry took another course to purify himself; he| 
employed the very machinery of which we have been| 
speaking r—a pensioned press. pe tead of calling on the 
President to institute an san Bhp. resorting to a judicial 
tri leaped to manifest his eee he resorts to the offi- 
cial; and no sooner are the backs of the Senators turned | 
upon him, than the department prepares an ex parte de-| 


fence, consisting chiefly of denunciations of the witn: 
Bradley, and the minority of the committee; charging the 
chairman, myself, and Bradley, as conspirators against} 
him, abusing and scandalizing members of a com mittee | 
of this Senate for attemp ‘fourm a duty assigned 
them; #hd this hibel, I presume, was publi shed in the 
same Globe of which Shadrach Penn boasted he had re- 
published **two bushels in one day;” and it would be} 
a to know whether the pay for this does not consti- 

ite part of the 22,600 dolls e which Shadrach has already 


SS | 
Ss 


tine 
ne 
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romeo is printing for the lep: urtment. 

\ princi sal consideration which should induce this re-| 
peal is, that no paper has ever been able to sustain itself 
at the seat of Government without the patronage of Go- 
vernment. It wi Mt, consequently, be always the case, that 
all, or nearly all, which goes from this city, ‘will go through | y 
4 protected or pensioned press. ‘This repeal may enable | 
a press he 7 to sustain itself without the further patron- 
Ag of the Federal Government. The people may obtain, 
by t this, one newspaper from this place, which will fear-| 
fessly speak the truth, regardless of the frowns or smiles 
ol I yw 7 Suppo it to be a party or oppos tie n paper, 
Wilhan honest and patriotic administration shrink from a 
fi invest gation, or be unwilling that the people shall 
ar both sid ; We shall always hear the cause of ey ery 





So gross and palpable we rely 
these erasures, that the Postmaster General and his friends | 
were = nfounded, and did not even preter nd to justify the 


| late. 


| ously, | 


| the ‘inquiry. 


Why, 
then, are we not to hear the other side’ Is your present 
administration afraid of the as 

It may sometimes occur, I admit, that a Government 
printer may use his influence against his patrons. Such 
independence and. self-devotion, however, is scarcely to 
ibe expected, and, if it occurs, it would not long be tole- 
rated. Green, to be sure, did get into the habit of speak- 
ing the truth; and though the administration has, for this, 
di scharged him, he still is printer to Congress. Yet this 
i8 SC: ircely an exception, inasmuch as it is not quite certain 
that Green has turned against a majority of Congress, but 
it is rather more probable that he and Congress have both 
turned against the administration. 

The Senator from Tennessee complains that the repeal 
of postage commences so soon as the Ist of July. And 
why not? If the taxisan unnecessary burden, the sooner 
it is repealed the better. This period was probably 
selected as it is at the close of a quarter, and would, there- 
fore, create no inconvenience in settling the accounts. 
The Senator very modestly proposes to postpone it until 
January, that is, until after the next Presidential election. 
But there is not « little danger that it will then be too 
Give public opinion a wrong direction until after 
another election of President, and there is v ery little hope 
that you can ever correctit, or restore it to what it was, 


}and always should be. 


An election of President, and F.xccutive encroachments, 
usurpation, and prodigality, concealed from the people by 
a control of the press--and, I ask, have the people a fair 
chance? Does either House maintain its dignity or its pri- 
vileges, it is assailed by a subsidized press. Does this 
Sena ate deliberate before it yields its obedience to Execu- 
tive will, there are not wanting individuals who enjoy the 
| hospitality of these walls, to pervert its act and arraign its 
motives, through this press. Is a minister rejected by the 
| Senate for humbling the nation at the foot of a British 
throne, the President’s corps editorial starts simultanc- 
and, with coincidental patriotism, advertises for 
public indignation at the atrocity of a refractory Senate. 
Does the judi ciary venture to perform its duty regardless 
of the Executive w ill, the Presidential corps is let loose 
to hunt it down. Is your Postmaster General charged 
with official acts, which, if proved, would render him un- 
worthy of confidence, in the midst of the inquiry he ap- 
peals to the public through a partisan official newspaper, 
and scandalizes every one who has had any concern with 

Th chief and ‘his chiefs, covered with 
irresponsibility, and sustained and fortified by 
id channels of information, can ad- 
maintain, any thing, every thing. There 
is nothing political, moral, or rious, which might not 
ye successfu lly assailed and demolishe “cl. 

Sir, the Senator himself seems to apprehend the ap- 
proach of evil days, but trusts that some American Cato 
will come forth in our defence. But this recurrence to 
Cato is a most unfortunate reminiseence-—** A Senator of 
Rome, while Rome survived,”’ Cato was all that a Roman 
Senator should be. But what could Cato, indeed, what 
could a whole Roman Senate, do, after ( Jesar’s arm had 
prostrat din the dust the! ‘emple of Liberty? Cato’s un- 

ielding virtue and uncompromising ps atriotism were ex- 
erte «1 too late. He had, to be sure, pointed at the cloud 
which was gathering beyond the Rubicon, and warned the 
Senate that it would one day burst upon the city, to 
the destruction of their liberty; but thev viewed it at a 
distance, } The plats ble, suc- 


cessful, esar pressed on to the 


or 


is the 
the egis of 
holding the 
vance, do, and 


source ar 
rel ¢ 


regardless of the danger. 


ambitious C accomplish- 


ment of his obje ct ‘© Pharsalia gave him Rome --Fgypt 
had next received his yoke-—and the whole Nile was Cz- 
| sar’s , What could Cato do Whatd do? He held 
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out to the last, and then took himself off. Would the Se. | members of the committee against it, and three in its fa- 
nator carry the parallel further? The tragical death of | vor, and the other memberhad declared that his acquiesc- 
Cato was succeeded by the more tragical assassination of ence was not in consequence of his concurrence in all 
Czsar. The spectre in the dream, who promised to meet) the views of the report. So that, in fact, the committee 
Brutus at Philippi, had too fatally fulfilled her promise. , were divided half and half. ‘There was also a counter re- 
The triumyirate had met, and parcelled out the empire, | port expected, which it was desirous to append. He saw 
and each had his proscription list allowed, and the streets there was a distinction between the report, and the report 
of Rome flowed, consequently, with her richest blood.|and documents. He thought that none of the report 
Mark Antony had been subdued chiefly by the charms, should go abroad, unaccompanied by the documents. As 
ofa woman. Octavius, left without a rival, reformed the | the chairman of their committee was now absent, he would 
Senate, and with them subdued the people, and then be-/ move to lay the resolution on the table. 
came ‘* Cesar Augustus” their master. | The question was put on this motion, and decided in the 
one pee prophetic? Is the time coming when we affirmative—yeas 21, nays 15. 
shall have our Cato, our Czxsar, our Brutus, and the catas- | “<n 
trophe, and our triumvirate with the proscription and par-| : STEPHEN PLEASANTON. i 
tition? Are we to have our Pharsalia and Philippi? Is) _ The bill for the relief of Stephen Pleasanton [Fifth Au- 
the last rival to find an Actium here? And, at last, is some ditor of the Treasury, making him an allowance for extra 
American Octavius to modify this body to his liking, and, services, in acting as Solicitor of the Treasury] was then 
with a Senate at his heels, subdue the people and become | Pe#d a third time; and on the question of its passage, the 
our Augustus? Surely, sir, the allusion to Cato, and the| ¥€3s and nays were ordered, on the call of Mr. MARCY. 
signs of the times, induce thoughts not very exhilarating, | . The passage of the bill was opposed in some observa- 
and I therefore will not indulge in further reflections| tions from Mr. MARCY, Mr. SMITH, and Mr. BUCK- 
awakened by that Senator’s allusion. Let us do all we, NER; and advocated by Mr. GRUNDY, Mr. FRELING 
can to preserve the sources and channels of instruction| HUYSEN, Mr. CLAYTON, and Mr. WHITE. 
correct and pure, that the people may understand their| _[!t was contended by the opponents of the bill that these 
rights, and know how to preserve them, and leave the | Payments for extra services was the introduction of a new 
event to Him who rules the destinies of nations. principle, the adoption of which would fill the Senate 
[The above remarks were delivered, in portions, on\¢hamber with applicants for similar recompense; that a 
three different days, but are given here entire. ] | public officer receiving three thousand dollars a year was 
The Senate adjourned to Monday. j bound to undertake any duties which might be imposed 
mane upon him; that the Third Auditor had performed a varie 
Monpay, May 7. ty of extraordinary services, and had never called for ex- 
ee traordinary recompense; and that the applicant, in thi: 
BANK REPORT. case, performed these extra services by means of clerks, 
The Senate took up a resolution submitted by Mr. Brx- who were sufficiently paid. On the other side, the ground 
Tox some days ago, to print copies of the report of| taken was that no man was expected to perform more 
the committee appointed by the House of Representa- than reasonable service; that it was absurd to expect the 
tives to proceed to Philadelphia and investigate the affairs exclusive devotion of all the energies of soul and body to 
of the Bank of the United States. the purposes of the Government; that it would be unrea 
Mr. BENTON then moved to fill the first blank with | S0n%ble to expect such devotion from members of Congress, 
the number 5,000. and they had no right to expect it from others; that the 
Mr. BROWN spoke of the great importance of the re- extra duties were performed by the applicant when other 
port, and the necessity of supplying the people with it. officers were enjoying the luxury of repose; that the same 
The question was then put, and the motion for 5,000 ee for which five hundred dollars a year were by 
was negatived—yeas 16, nays 19. this bill granted, had now to be performed at a cost of 
Mr. BENTON then moved the number 3,000. more than five thousand dollars a year; that the letters an 
Mr. POINDEXTER said that he would assign as a rea- nr ere issued by the applicant during the eee 
son for his voting against 5,000, that he regarded the re-|'" which he performed those duties, eae team : 
port as involving no great principle whatever. He thought folio pages; and that he hed postponed his ¢laim for no 
that its facts and details were of a nature to render them other ripe  y than that he would not provoke the jealousy 
unimportant in a public point of view. As to the parti- of other officers of the sateen ‘ll be; ae 
cular administration of the affairs of the bank, the stock- 1 M4 see ely the passage of the bill being taken, was 
holders had, in his opinion, much more interest ‘in that} O°C'CE® 88 Follows: ' ‘ , 
matter than the eee. The examination seemed to be} ,, YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Clay, Clay amy weceey 
little else than an investigation of private accounts kept in| Ellis, Ewing, Frelinghuy es Grand) » Holmes, ok “3 
the institution. What was it tothe public whethera hun- Miller, Naudain, Ho ndexter, : oe Robbins, Rugs 
dred or a thousand dollars was lent to a manufacturer, or pean ow Tazewell, Tyler, Waggaman, Wlite, 
to a merchant, or eventoa printer. Nota single good eta a ae ‘ais 
principle was spread teeenah the report, and Sea al agi ti eat Buckner, Foot, oe tea 
sufficient reason for subjecting the country to the heavy | at Marcy, Moore, Robinson, Smith, Tipton, Tomlinso! 
expense of this printing ofan extranumber. He was wil-|7 ~" ins eeeneaian 
ling that so many should be printed as was necessary for POST OFFICE. 
the use of the Senate, but he could not conceive of any | The Senate then resumed the consideration of the bil! 
practical good which would result from the circulation of| to establish certain post offices and post roads, and discon 
an extraordinary number. He should therefore vote | tinue others. 
against 3,009. | Mr. HOLMES continued the observations which he 
Mr. EWING said that he had no great objection to the }commenced on Friday, in support of the amendment o! 


report going abroad, But he thought it might be the| fered by Mr. Bras, to abolish the postage on newspapers 
proper course to refer it, in the firstplace, to the commit-| (as given above. 
tee on the subject; andalsothat the counter reports should | 


Before he had finished his remarks, he gave way \ 
be presented, 


It appeared that, although this report} motion to adjourn; and 
. * ‘ | ~ ~ " . 
went abroad as the report of a majority, there werethree| The Senate adjourned 
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Tvuespay, May 8. 

A’resolution offered yesterday by Mr. Foor, requesting 
the President to cause to be prepared, and laid before the 
Senate at the commencement of the next session, a plan 
for reorganizing the Treasury Department, so as to sim- 
plify the mode of settling accounts, and reduce the num- 
ber of clerks, &c. was taken up, and agreed to. 


PUBLIC LANDS. 
Mr. DICKERSON then rose for the purpose of carry- 
ing into effect the notice he gave on Friday last; and mov-| 
ed that the Senate now proceed to the consideration of| 


the bill to provide for the distribution of the proceeds of 
the public lands. 


Mr. SMITH expressed a hope that, as the Senate was 





bliec Lands.-—Newspaper Postage. 





[Senate, 





subjects would not be called up until the post office bill 
should be disposed of. As soon as that was finished, and, 
for fear of offending his friend from Connecticut, he would 
also say, after the pension bill should be acted on, he 
would vote for taking up the subjects from the Committee 
on Manufactures. 

Mr. DICKERSON said his only object to-day was to as- 
certain whether the Senate would refer the report of the 
Committee on Manufactures to any other committee, and 
then to fix an early day for the consideration of the matter. 
If the coming in of gentlemen should, to-day, be time 
enough to give himan opportunity to renew his motion to- 
day, he should do so; but, if not, he gave notice that he 
should make his motion to-morrow. 

Mr. HAYNE stated that the best way of expediting the 


nearly empty, the gentleman from New Jersey would} bills which were the subject of consideration, was to ob- 


postpone his motion. 

Mr. DICKERSON consented. 

Mr. CLAY said it appeared to him to be very important 
that the Senate should proceed, without further delay, 
to the despatch of that part of the public business which 
was to be disposed of before the adjournment of Congress. 
This was one of those important measures on which the 
prompt action of Congress was necessary. There were 
three subjects on which Congress was bound to act—the 
tariff--the bank—and the public lands; all these ought 
to be disposed of before the adjournment. Of his inten- 
tion to call up to-day the bill now named, the chairman of 
the Committee on Manufactures had given notice on Friday 
last; and, if he was now to consent to withdraw his mo- 
tion, he hoped that he would fix an early day to take it up 
for consideration and discussion. He would have wished to 
see the motion prevail at this time; and he was sorry that the 
chairman of the Committee on Public Lands was not now 
inhis place. ‘That Senator was usually very punctual in 
his altendance, and some unexpected circumstance had 
probably detained him from his seat this morning. Should | 
the chairman of the Committee on Manufactures now 
withdraw his motion, he hoped it would be accompanied 
by a notice that he should repeat his motion on to-mor- 
row. He repeated his desire that an early day might be 
appointed to go into the subject, for the purpose of dis-| 
cussion. fe hoped the Senate would’ consent either to} 
take up the subject of the bill to reduce the duties on| 
imported articles, or the other bill, to reduce the duties! 
on protected articles. He trusted to see the Senate show- | 
ing a disposition to take up these bills. He was indiffer- 
ent as to the order in which they might be taken up, but | 
he hoped they would be called up in succession. 





serve the rule not to take up the general orders every day 
until one o’clock. Had this rule been strictly acted on 
from the commencement, there would have beer certain- 
ly one-half of the private docket extinguished. 

Here the conversation dropped. 

The CHAIR then proceeded to take up the general orders 
in succession. 

The bill to provide for the appointment of a recorder of 
the General Land Office coming up, was opposed. The 
object of the bill is to constitute an officer to sign the land 
patents, instead of requiring the signature of the President 
of the United States, as heretofore. 

[The bill was opposed on the ground that the duties 
could be performed by a clerk, if the President was un- 
able to go through the patents with sufficient rapidity; but 
that it was a dangerous power to place in the hands of any 
other than the President, who alone should have the 
power to transfer the eminent domain. It was alleged, on 
the other side, that the sales of lands had increased from 


}six hundred thousand dollars to three millions; that the 


business could not be done without additional aid, and 
that, whether the officers did their duty or not, the work 
was not done. ] 

An amendment was moved by Mr. POINDEXTER to 
insert the words— 

** And it shall be the duty of the said recorder to attach 
to each patent a plat designating the boundaries, natural 
and artificial, of the land described in the patent.” 


On motion of Mr. POINDEXTER, the bill was then 
laid on the table. 


NEWSPAPER POSTAGE. 
The Senate then resumed the consideration of the bill 


} . . . . 
There was but little time left to act on these subjects. bee one nha a oe — and > dis- 
It was almost impossible to keep Congress together in the \ re aed 7 oa os B - 7 abel an te oo se 
warm weather. Nearly six months had elapsed since the |°u “TS DY “*: 91BB, tO abolsn the postage on news- 


| 


commencement of the session, and nothing had been done; | 
and, if any member was prepared to say what would be| 
done, he must express his own perfect ignorance of the} 
matter. He hoped that the Senate would take up one of| 
the leading topics and act on it, while the House would! 
act on another; and thus the rule would be avoided of both | 
Houses acting on the same subject at the same time. He! 
expressed his willingness to sit five or six hours every day, 
to get through this business; and even to sit on Saturdays, | 
fatigued as the Senate was at the close of the week, to get | 
through the mass of private bills which had accumulated | 
on their hands to an alarming extent, so as to leave the} 
other days of the week free for these important subjects. 
Thus Congress would be able to fulfil the expectations of 
the people, and to bring to a speedy termination a session | 
already extended to an unreasonable length. 
Mr. SMITH suggested the propriety of fixing some | 
particular day when the subject would be taken up at 12 
o’clock. If members were not then in their seats, the 
fault would be their own. 
Mr. GRUNDY expressed a hope that these important 


papers. 

Mr. HOLMES concluded his remarks in favor of the 
amendment, (as given above. ) 

Mr. GRUNDY succeeded in reply, and in defence of 
Mr. Barry’s management of the department. 

Mr. BIBB then commenced some observations, in which 
he advocated the policy of his amendment, and insisted 
on the ability of the Post Office Department to sustain the 
diminution of revenue which would be occasioned by it. 
At the same time, he defended the Postmaster General 
from the attacks which had been made on his administra- 
tion of the post office; and passed a high eulogy on his 
intellectual and moral worth. Before he had finished his 
remarks, he gave way to a motion to adjourn. 

On motion of Mr. POINDEXTER, the Senate then ad- 
journed. 





Wepnerspar, Mar 9. 


The bill for the reliefof John F. Lewis was then taken up. 
[This was a bill to refund the amount of duties paid on 
certain articles which were ordered before the applicant 
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Srnarts. ] . Public Lands. 


knew of the passage of the tariff of 1828, and which it| ject, and to give to the 
was too late to countermand, after he possessed that/opinions. Why were they not to be allowed such oppoi 
knowledge. } jtunity? ‘The Senator from Kentucky had instructed the 
Mr. SILSBEE moved an amendment to the bill, making | Committee on Public Lands what they might do, and what 
it so general in its operation as to cover some fifteen or|they ought to do. He was obliged to the Senator from 
twenty similar cases, comprising duties to the amount of| Kentucky for his instructions. But the committee re 
seventy-five thousand dollars. | quired no such Ight to show them the extent of their 
The amendment met with some opposition; and, on mo- | powers. He was not inclined to go back for the purpose 
tion of Mr. KING, the bill was laid on the table, and the |of looking into the reasons for sending this subject to the 
amendment ordered to be printed. | Committee on Manufactures. He understood it to have 
PUBLIC LANDS | been for the purpose of connecting all the subjects of a 
, SESE Non jrevenue character in the hands of the same committee. It 
DICKERSON, pursuant to the notice which he jhad been expected that the committee would amalgamate 
gave yesterday, moved to take up the bill to provide for | the subjects in their report; instead of which, they had 
the distribution for a limited term of the proceeds of the | made three distinct reports, one on each branch of the i1 
public lands. He stated that his only object, at present, quiry. He saw that the report was calculated to do much 
was to dispose of the pending motion of the Senator from mischief. He saw in it much that was false in reasoning 
Alabama to refer the bill to the Committee on Public| The immense calculations made on thaamount of the pro 
Lands. Should that motion be negatived, the bill might| ceeds of the sales of lands must strike atonce as ridiculous 
be taken up for discussion on an early day in the next week. | There was no discrimination between the qualities of the 
Mr. KING said he should not have risen to detain the Se-|Jands. But he would not here go into any discussion of 
nate on this question, but for a remark which had fallen} that matter. He hoped that an opportunity would b¢ 
from the Senator from Kentucky, when the subject w as| giv en to the Committee on Public Lands to present a fair 
before the Senate on a former day. The Senator from|view of the subject. Without meaning to impute unfair 
Kentucky had stated that he [Mr. K.] had taken fire at] ness to the report of the Committee on Manufactures, he 
the suggestion that this bill ought to be brought up for} could not but regard it as a one-sided thing; and he de- 
discussion; and that he had denounced the report of the] sired an opportunity for the Committee on Public Lands to 
Committee on Manufactures as unfair. In making this} present the views on the other side. 
statement, the Senator from Kentucky had not done him Mr. CLAY inquired if the motion was to refer both the 
justice. He certainly had not taken fire at the suggestion;| report and the bill, or simply the bill. 
but he had stated that he was not prepared to act on the Mr. KING replied that he had divided the question, 
bill, until it should have been referred to the Committee] and confined the motion to the reference of the bill. 
on Public Lands. The Senator from Kentucky had also} Mr. CLAY said the proposition then was to refer th 
charged him with applying the term ‘‘ unfairness’ to the| bill without the report. He felt extremely happy to learn 
report. that the gentleman from Alabama had determined to ex 
He had stated that it was calculated to make an erro-|hibit no feeling on this subject, but to keep himself fi 
neous impression on the public mind, on a subject which|from all warmth or excitement. With equal truth, he 
was of general importance, but which was vitally interest-|could declare that he had none. This was a great su 
ing to the State which he represented. He had certainly | ject of national interest, and, in its consideration, every 
not intended to charge the Committee on Manufactures] thing like feeling ought to be eradicated; every thing like 
with any intention to circulate erroneous opinions; but] party banished from the walls of the Senate. It was a 
he had considered that their local situation, their peculiar] subject interesting, not only to the Senate, and not only 
habits of thinking, and their knowledge of the subject, |to the people of our time, but it was one in the well-d 
did not qualify them to come to conclusions, the accuracy | position of which posterity would have an interest fo 
of which ought not to be disputed. When he had heard] hundreds of years to come. 
this report described by members of the Senate as most} The proposition now was to refer the bill to the Con 
able, most enlightened, and most conclusive, he had only|mittee on Public Lands, He must be permitted again to 
asked that it might be referred to the Committee on Pub-|advert to the history of the original reference. Wh 
lic Lands, who were conversant with the whole subject, | the proposition was made to refer the matter to the Cor 
for their examination, inasmuch as the Committee onj mittee on Manufactures, every member of that committ 
Manufactures were less intimately acquainted with it.|earnestly protested against such reference. The ref 
If the arguments were so able that they could not be an-|ence, however, was ordered by the Senate, against | 
swered, could not be refuted, or prov ed to be erroneous, | wishes of the committee. The Senator from Alaba 
its reference to the Committee on Public Lands could be|was one of the majority by whom the reference was « 
productive of no ill effect on the report. On the contrary, |dered. The Committee on Manufactures had, at 
its accuracy would be the more strongly established in the|time, urged that they were not sufficiently acqua 
public mind. nor familiar, with the subject; that the Committ 
He was not disposed to give way to fecling in any re-| Public Lands were more conversant with the subj: 
marks he might make on this subject. His local position | all its details, and that it would be more wise to refei 
might justify him in the exhibition of some feeling, as it|that committee. The incongruity of the subject 
rendered it difficult for him to avoid it. He hoped the 
Senate would not refuse the Committee on Public Lands/j urged, as wellas the extent of business, and the vas 
an opportunity to present the matter before the country | various details of the branches of manufactures wh c! 
in such view as they might believe to be right and just.|been committed to them. All, however, was urg 
He did not believe that the Senator from Kentucky would |yain. The reference was made to them, in spite of 
refuse him this opportunitv. He had no-doubt that the|thing. Yet it was now alleged that the Commit 
Committee on Manufactures honestly entertained the views | Manufactures had not sufficient knowledge. of th 
which they had spread through their report; and that)ject. Why was not sufficient weight allowed to t 
they would not be willing to suffer the country to believe jection when the reference was originally made’ W 
that they would shrink from an examination of them. He|that committee were incompetent to present a ] 
thought the Senate should not take up the question for| having a just bearing on the interests of all the 5 
consideration until the Committee on Public Lands should! why was the subject pressed upon them? 


why Was 
have been allowed the opportunity to examine the sub-| weight allowed to the objection at the proper tin 


Mr. 





the duties of the Committee on Manufactures was fu! 
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(Senate. 





was very true that most of the Committee on ae iis ; 
| 
| 




















montis ago, the Senate had sent to the Committee on 
tures had not, at that time, the adequate knowledge. But} Manufactures, contrary to their wish, this a; giiating sub- 
the gentleman from Alabama should do them the justice ject; that this committee had taken it up, assiduously ex- 
to believe that they afterwards examined the subject in all| amined, and made their report; that an objection was 
its parts. For one, he had only found it necessary to re-| made to the argument by a gentleman from one of the 
fer to certain reports, and to a few laws, to become pos- 


5 . 
new States; and that now the course which was proposed 
sessed of all the necessary knowledge. The committee 
went into this laborious investigation, and the report 


at first, and which the committee had originally declared 
to be the correct one, wasadopted? Would gentlemen 
which has been made is the result of their labors. Had} 


be content to let their names stand on the record of yeas 
any error been detected in the facts contained in the re-| 


|and nays in support of such inconsistency? 
port?) Had the deeds of cession been incorrectly cited’?| The Senator from Alabama had charged him with a 
Had there been erroneous references to the report? Had | desire to instruct the Committee on Public Lands in their 
the laws been incorrectly described? Was the informa-| duties. He felt himself incapable of instructing any one, 
tion received from the treasury inaccurate? These were) much less of instructing that committee. He hoped that, 
the data on which the report was founded; and it was not; when expressing his opinions in his place, he was not to 
pretended that any of these were inaccurate. It was not} be made liable to the charge that he was endeavoring to 
charged that any of the facts were inaccurate. It was| instruct others. What he had said was simply this—had 
the reasoning, the argument of the report, which was ob-!the S 


Senator an amendment to the bill, let him prepare it, 
jected to. After a committee of the Senate had made a) have it printed, and move it when the bill should come 


report, containing facts and arguments, it would be un-|up for consideration, Did the Senator wish to present a 
exampled to refer that report to another committee for} detailed and an argumentative report? He had said he 
the purpose of obtaining another argumentative and| believed it was competent for the Committee on Public 
amendatory report, unless some defects in the former| Lands to make such a report without a special reference 
could be e pants d out. jof the bill. Had they a different scheme to propose, let 
The gentleman from Alabama had designated some of} them propose it. After they should have made their re- 
the errors of the report as gross errors, and had termed) port, he would give them his vote for the printing of it. 
one of them ‘‘ridiculous;’’ and what is this statement| But he did not consider the course which was now indi- 
which he has called ‘‘ ridiculous?” It relates to the amount} cated to be the proper one, 
of the public sales of the public lands. In what respect 
is this statement ridiculous? He might be able to com- 














































































































There had already been presented to the other House 
a report of the Committee on Public Lands, presenting a 
prehend, if the Senator from Alabama would be pleased | different view of the subject, an extra number of which 
to point out. He had charged the statement as ridiculous. | had been ordered to be printed, and connected with this 
This charge did not very well comport with the profes-| report. Would not that answer the purpose of the Se- 
sion of c al uness which the Senator hs id made at the com-| nator from Alabama’? Would not the argument of the 
mencement of his speech. Now, the fact was that the| Committee on Public Lands of the other House be suffi- 
data on which this statement was made, were the estimates | cient to correct the reasoning of this wicked report? But 
of the Secretary of the Treasury himself. So that, if there | suppose that a third report were to be made, would even 
was error there, it was error which originated with the} that be found satisfactory? Would it not still be found neces- 
Secretary. In reference to the principle, the precise | sary to send the subject to another committee, to obtain 
amount of sales was unimportant. It was no matter whe-! another report upon the conflicting reports of the forme 
ther the sales in one year amounted to three millions, to| committees? Might not the Senate be thus kept movin 
two millions, a million and a half, or a million. The prin-|ina circle, without finding any termination to the business’ 
ciple, in every case, would be applicat le. The amount; The proper course, in his view, to be pursued, was, ata 
of sales would necessarily vary according to the popula-| proper time--say next week-—-to take up the bill for the 
tion, to the amount of public lands in the market, and va- purpose of receiving any amendments, or a report of a 
rious other considerations; and any statement made on the | different scheme, if such should be offered; to print the 
subject must be corrected by the practical results of ex-/ amendments or report, to deliberate on them, to go at 
perience. The amount of the proceeds had also been once into the consideration and discussion of the differ- 
taken from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, | ent projects, and come to a de 


ecision on the subject. 
and the estimates of the Commissioner of the General; He hoped the motion which had been made by the Se- 


Land Office. Not an important fact connected with the| nator from Alabama would not prevail; and as he consi- 
subject--the amount of sales, amount of proceeds, quan- 
tity of lands in market, quantity of lands unsold, or any 


oth 















































































































































dered the subject to be one of the highest magnitude, and 
wished that his name might be recorded on tiie question, 
ier fact, but was taken from authentic documents. in order to show his course to those to whom he was re- 
The reference, then, was not desired for the purpose of} sponsible, as well as to those who might come after him, 
correcting facts, but with a view to report a counter ar-| he would not take his seat without asking that the 
gument. The reference of a subject to a committee, in| tion be taken by yeas and nays 

the first instance, is generally made for the purpose of} Mr. HOLMES suid that if he 


presenting facts in the form of a report; or, when a sub-)}to be derived from the r« 
jee t 




















ques- 














could see any advantage 
ference of the bill to the Com 
has been discussed, to examine, and make such} mittee on Public Lands, he would vote for it. But what 
changes as may conform to the opinion of the Senate as| good was to result from it? He was a member of th 
expressed in the discussion. But here there had been no} Committee on Public Lands, and he had voted agains 
examination. Did the Senator from Alabama desire that) sending the subject to the Committee on Manufactut 


lands should be relinquished to the States, that the} He did not believe that they would shrink from th 
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price should be reduced? What plan had he to suggest’) amination, but he thought it did not properly belong to 

it was incumbent on him to point out some defects in the} the duties of that committee. But the Senate had decid 

report, before he made his motion of reference. ed to send it to the Committee on Manufactures, anc he 
For himself he was entirely indifferent as to the course; had bowed to the decision. It went thither. But | 

to be pursued, and so, he believed, was every member of) not the Committee on Public Lands the sam ibject 

the committee. But he would put it to the Senate whe-| fore them? Was not so much of the President’s m 














er a proper regard for its own dignity and consistency | as related to the disposition of the public lands referred 
would permit it to sanction such a ‘procedure. How (to that committe Th . 


would the record read to the world, that, two or three| then had the subj 








ie Committe on Fru c Lands 
t before them; and not onl 
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ral subject, but this very proposition, the disposal of the 
public lands. An inquiry had been made in the com- 
mittee, preliminary toa general consideration of the ques- 
tion whether it would be best to cede these lands to the 
different States in which they were located. There were 
some who insisted that the lands of right belong to the 
States in which they lie, becoming the property of those 
States at the moment when they were admitted into the 
Union. Others there were who maintained that the true 
course was to sell the lands to the States in which they 
were situated, for some consideration to be determined 
on. There was another class favorable to the scheme re- 
ported by the Committee on Manufactures, to distribute 
the avails of these lands. Another thought that the pub- 
lic lands ought to be distributed among all the States. 
There were still some others, who thought they should be 
parcelled out among the old thirteen States; and some 
who thought the best way was to let the whole subject 
alone. 

He expressed his hope that, in the great scramble for 
these lands, the interest of Maine would not be lost sight 
of. If the territory and people of that State were to be 
sold, he hoped she would not be forgotten in this division; 
and he entreated the gentleman from Kentucky, in the 
completion of his plan, to keep back a large restrvation 
for the purpose of satisfying the wants of Maine. 

The Committee on Public Lands having the subject re- 
ferred to them, could now make a report, and report a 
bill. Did the committee want the report of the Commit- 
tee on Manufactures, to enable them to do this? Not so. 
Each member had a copy of the report. Did they want 
the bill of the Committee on Manufactures? 
Each member hada copy of the bill. He saw no advan- 
tage which could result from the reference, and he should 
therefore oppose the motion. 

Mr. KANE made a few remarks in favor of the motion, 
but his observations were inaudible, owing to the extreme 
pressure in the gallery. 

The question was then taken on the motion to refer, as 
follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Ellis, Forsyth, 
Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, 
Marcy, Miller, Moore, Poindexter, Robinson, Smith, Taze- 
well, Tipton, Troup, White.—-22. 


NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Clay, Clayton, Dailas, | 
Dickerson, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Holmes, John-| 
ston, Knight, Naudain, Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Sey-| 


mour, Silsbee, Sprague, ‘Tomlinson, Waggaman, Wil- 
kins. —22. 

The VICE 
tive. So the 
Public Lands was carried in the affirmative. 

NEWSPAPER POSTAGE. 
The Senate then resumed the unfinished business of 
yesterday, being the bill to establish certain post offices 
and post roads, and to discontinue others. The question 
being on the amendment offered by Mr. Briss, to abolish 
the postage on newspapers after the Istof July next. 

Mr. BIBB concluded the remarks which he had com- 
menced on yesterday, in support of his amendment, and 
in correction of the statements made by the chairman of 
the Committee on the Post Office, to show that the de- 
partment could not sustain the diminution which would be 
caused in its revenue by the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. HILL said: After the assiduous labor at morning and 


PRESIDENT gave his vote in the affirma- 


+ 


night, for several weeks in succession, which the Commit-| 


tee on the Post Office and Post Roads had bestowed on 


new post -roads; after travelling through every section, 
near and remote, of every State and Territory, as well 
on maps as in books, carefully marking where, by law, 


routes already existed, and where they were most 
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the bill from the House of Representatives for creating! 
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wanted, to fix and ascertain the best avenues by which 
information and intelligence could be carried to all the 
people of the United States, as an humble member 
of that committee, I am free to declare the amend- 
ment to the bill offered by the Senator from Kentucky, 
to abolish newspaper postage, to be not less unexpected 
than it seems to me to be unreasonable and unkind. 
What does the bill itself propose? It is confined toa 
single object, that of establishing new post roads, and dis 
continuing old ones that were deemed useless. It had as 
little todo with newspaper postage as had the bill to vac- 
cinate the Indians. It might, with a much better face, 
have been tacked to that omnium gatherum, the appropri- 
ation bill, because, to carry the provision into effect, a large 
appropriation of money directly from the treasury must 
be necessary. I trust, sir, that whatever may be the opi 
| nion of honorable Senators as to the reduction of news 
| paper postage, they will vote against this proposition to 
burden a bill intended exclusively for one object, with 
another and an entirely different object; a bill, too, which 
rae not originate in this body, and on which, if amended 
by proposing a new principle, another discussion mus‘ 
'take place in the other branch, which may carry the tin 
| for its passage beyond the present session. 
| Ata proper time, I shall be ready to vote fora reduc 
{tion of the postage on newspapers to as great an extent 
| as the interest of their proprietors or of the great mass of 
| newspaper readers shall require; but until the American 
| people are prepared to defray, directly from the treasury, 
| the whole expense of the post office—until they are pre 
| pared to pay their deputy postmasters by a specific salary, 
{ cannot consent to abolish entirely postage on news 
| papers. 
| Newspapers already have an advantage over every thing 
| else carried in the public mail. The printers of newspa- 
| pers already have their exchange papers free of postage 
| Does any one believe that such a sheet as the New York 
| Enquirer or the National Intelligencer can be transmitted 
eighteen hundred, one thousand, or even one hundred 
miles, and carefully preserved and delivered, for less than 
one cent and a half? Letters of the same weight, requi! 
ing little more attention, would be charged from one dollar 
to two or three dollars, according to distance. 

I cannot agree with the Senators from Kentucky and 
Delaware, who represent the postage on newspapers to be 
a burdensome and unjust tax upon the people. It is not 
more burdensome and unjust than is the price of the 
white paper on which newspapers are printed, or the 
price of the types, the ink, and the labor of printing; it 
is A necessary portion of the expense incurred in furnish 
ing the article. 

Let us suppose that the public mail was carried exclu 
sively for the delivery of newspapers. Will any body 
| pretend that the present price of newspaper postage 
| would defray even a fifth part of the expense of transmit- 
tng and delivering them? Yet, of the weight carried by 
the mails, the letters which pay about nine-tenths of all the 
revenue are scarcely in bulk or in weight as one to twenty 
of the newspapers and pamphlets. The newspapers are 
already literally carried at the expense of the tax on 
letters. How, then, can it be said that the people are 
unjustly taxed who pay postage on newspapers’ 

I have made it an object to inquire at the post office in 
| this city what is the relative weight and bulk of newspa- 
pers and letters passing through the mail. The chic! 
clerk in that office did not hesitate to say that they wert 


as twenty to one. The mail passing from North to South 
ity 





to thirty, never less than ten bags, weighing some 150 to 
200 pounds each. One of these bags will contain all the 
letters. On Monday morning, I saw the Southern mail 
as it was despatched; there were twenty-one bagss of new 

papers, and all the letters did not fill as much as one bag 
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Sir, it would be rank injustice to abolish the entire post- 
age on newspapers. In that respect, you will make all 
those who live near a post office a privileged class. Their 
newspapers will be carried gratis, while those who live at 
a distance from the post office, must pay for the carriage 
and delivery of their papers. 

In New England, almost every family takes one or 
more newspapers. Not one in ten of these newspa- 
pers ever goes into the mail at all. There, very fre- 
quently, companies are formed in the districts and 
townships, to take the newspaper; each one takes his 
turn in rotation to travel ten, fifteen, twenty, or thirty 
miles, on the day of publication, and deliver the news- 
paper either at some place of deposite or at the door of 
each subscriber. In other cases, a post-rider makes it 
a business to travel an extensive district of country to de- 
liver the newspapers which he purchases of the printer, 
and adds the expense of carrying. In other instances, the 
mail-carrier takes the newspaper from the printing office 
or post office, and delivers it while on his way, charging 
and receiving extra pay for the service. If the postage 
be entirely abolished, scarcely one in ten of all the readers 
of country newspapers will be benefited at all. They 
will still be obliged to pay for the transmission and deli- 
very of their newspapers; and to be consistent, Govern- 
ment should make provision that their papers should go 
free, not less than the newspapers of those who happen 
to live at the door of some post office. 

The number of post offices atthe present time is about 
ten times as great asit wasin 1800. Then there were 
only about 1,000 in the United States—now there are about 
10,000. Of this number of postmasters, the annual com- | 
pensation of a majority will not average fifty dollars. In| 
the small offices, much of this compensation is derived 
from the newspaper postage, the postmaster receiving 
one-half for his labor; he receives one-half cent for keep- 
ing the account and delivering the paper, if printed within 
his State or within one hundred miles, and three-fourths of 
acentif printed beyond the distance of one hundred miles. 
What compensation do you propose to him for that ser- 
vice, in thisamendment? None atall. Does he receive | 
too much already? If not, can you do less than authorize | 
the department to pay him? If he receives nothing, | 
what obligation is he under to take care of, and deliver, | 
the papers? Will! he do it for nothing? ‘That cannot be} 
expected; the department must remunerate him by 
increasing his commission on letters, or in some other way. 

Itis well known, Mr. President, that most of our coun- 
try newspapers are nota source of profit to their proprie- | 
tors. With the most severe physical and mental labor, | 

the printers of country newspapers are scarcely able to! 
obtain a livelihood. J cannot doubt that it was the inten- 
tion of the Senator who introduced this proposition, to | 
assist them; he is mistaken, sir. Pass this proposition 
into a law, and it will annihilate at least one-half of our} 
Village newspapers; they cannot survive the advantage 
which will be given to the newspapers printed in the! 
large cities, which, by means of improved printing ma- 
chinery, can be delivered, if they go free of postage, by 
mail, at any distance, as cheap, if not cheaper, than the | 
local papers. 








There is a newspaper under the patronage of the society | 


of Methodists in New York, a useful and well conducted 


Journal, which issues, at each impression, 25,000 copies; | 


and these are circulated in every State of the Union. 
This proposition, if adopted, would enable the worthy 


men who conduct that journal to increase the number to| 


100,000; and this immense number would be subtracted 
inthe main from the useful local papers throughout the 
United States, whose proprictors are unable to procure a 
patronage seldom exceeding five hundred or a thousand 
Names. A team of four horses would not be able to draw 
a single impression of this paper. How easy would it be 
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for a combination of men, for mercenary as well as for 
laudable purposes, to stop any press which had barely 
sufficient support to exist, by deluging its vicinity with 
other newspapers, which could be done at a thousand 
miles distance, free from all expense of postage? 

This proposition, I am free to acknowledge, will be of 
great advantage to the newspapers published in this Dis- 
trict, and in some of the larger cities; but that advantage 
will be entirely at the expense of the smaller newspapers 
printed in the villages: it will go to feed those which are 
already well patronized, and starve those which can now 
scarcely subsist. And this is not the worst feature of 
the case: instead of taking such lessons from our local 
newspapers, as the home-bred ideas, the honest, frugal 
and industrious habits of our yeomanry shall prompt, the 
people must be lectured by those who do every thing on 
a great scale; they must be instructed in the fashions and 
the notions of the great and the gay; they must take as 
their teachers, perhaps the vain and the vicious—perhaps 
the pensioned and the proud; or, may be, the patriotic and 
the wise. I repeat, sir, that the tendency of the amend- 
ment will be to enable the few to monopolize the news- 
paper press of the whole country, and the consequent 
destruction of those local presses of the interior, which 
now sustain the most healthy part of the public sentiment. 

Another consequence of this proposition will be the 
overburdening the mails on all the principal roads, so as 
to increase the expense of transport, and retard them in 
their progress. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington, will pour out newspapers in such 
quantities, that, without some newly invented carriages, 
some greater than mere brute, animal power, the depart- 
ment will never be able to expedite the mails at all. On 
all the great mail roads—and these are now far the most 
expensive--double conveyances for the mail will be re- 
quired, and this will nearly double the expense. 

The nett proceeds to the department, from newspaper 
and pamphlet postage, for the year ending June 30, 1830, 
amounted to $98,313 44--for the year ending June 30, 
1831, they were $112,111 22—-showing an increase in one 
year of $13,597 78. The amount paid was of course dou- 
ble, as the postmasters receive one-half. The revenue es- 
timated for the year ending June 30, 1852, is $125,000. 
Besides the compensation to postmasters, the proposition 
will take from the means of the department the sum of 


|$140,000, being the amount which may be anticipated for 
| 1832-3; it will add to the expense of transportation cer- 


tainly an equal if not a greater amount, for it cannot be 
considered that the contractors will be holden to encoun- 
ter the additional burden without a consideration; and it 
will lay the department under obligation in any court of 
chancery to pay the postmasters at least an amount equal 


|to what they would receive for the newspapers which are 
\carried in the mail under the present arrangement. These 
ithree items, at the lowest calculation, will amount to 
| 420,000 dollars. 


Indeed, when it is considered that the number of news- 
papers transported by the mail will be swelled possibly to 
even tenfold their present amount, the calculation is not 
extravagant, when we anticipate thatthe department may 
be crippled with the additional burden of half a million of 
dollars, the first year, by this proposition. 

The newspaper postage alone, which is now only as 
one to nine or ten when compared to letter postage, 
is greater than the whole amount of postage on both let- 
ters and newspapers was in the year 1800. For many 
years no regular accounts of the newspapers were kept 
in the post offices, although subscribers always paid as 
high postage as they now pay. But a new system of 
checks on the newspaper postage accounts In the several 
post offices, made but a few years ago, brought order out 
of chaos in that branch of the department, wu til it contri- 
butes something towards supporting itself 
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The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Bren) has calcu-!| 
lated that there will be half a mi hi on of dollars at the dis- 
posal of the department on the Ist of July next. 
was the first time I had heard of such a suggestion. 
had understood that for the last ten ur fifteen years the de- 
partment had expanded itself, as far and as fast as its 
means would allow, to the accommodation of the whole 
country, by increasing the mail facilities. 


This! 


1 


over roads where but a few years since there were n¢ ne, 
and only single horse mails once a week « r fortnight. 
Mail stages now pass through the most of our 1 ial and 
the benefits of this useful establishment diffuse themselves 
into every neighborhood. This morning I find on my 
table letters 
distance of 250 miles, in thirty-six hours, and from Boston, 
500 miles, in three days. 


time; from Baltimore to Pittsburg, within the 
days, there is a new arrangement by which one 
days are gained. There isscarcely a week or even a day 
in which some new imprové mo is not 
the transport of the mails. 
even pace with the country in its march of improvement. 
These great improvements involve great expenses: and 
although the department t, in some cases, has gaine 
by the. improve ment than it has expended 
it could not be expected such would be the general result. 

The Senator has noticed a surplus fund of two 
hundred thousand dollars, which may be brought in aid of 
any deficiency that may be caused by abolishing newspa- 
per postage. This sur plus fur nd was former ly much larger 
than it now is. It is highly creditable to the 
tion of the present head of the department, and_to his (wns 
decessor, that, while the number of post office 
receipts of the establishment have been increased nearly 
tenfold, the actual losses from the defalcations of post- 
masters are much less last ten years than they were 
from 1800 to 1810 The surplus fund to which the Sen: 
tor alludes is not portion of it never can 
be realized: if I understand the matter ight, 
of outstanding ¢ many of which are doubtful, and 
some of which are absolutely hopeless. Every man o f ex- 
tensive rally has such a surplus fund as this, 
which he worth lit g for ent 
purposes. 


It is not foo 1 man age 


cn: keep the pts of th 
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d more 
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some 


administra- 
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the treasury, 
roads un extent of trav« 
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same time abolish entir 

When the pres¢ incumbe nt entered on the 
his office, it is well known that the exy 
partment had exceeded its income in conseq 
facilities which had been granted to routes 
unprofitab] It had not been in his power, until the last 
year, to keep the expenditures within the receipt 
Congress should, at this time, embarrass further the 
partment, the ill have di 
if they say th: ieir bill, without t 
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and newspapers brought from New York, a! 


We have the mail expedited | 
from New Orleans to Washington in one-half its former} 


or more | 
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laries of thgse officers have always been paid from the 
| public treasury. Yet, let me tell the Senator that the de- 
| partment has more than supported itself. The amount ” 
postages on free letters for public officers and for 
| ftoilies of Congress would much exceed all the. mone 
i taken from thetr easury in aid of the Post Office Department 
| On inquiry at the de partment, I find the number of fr: 
lletters delivered at the post office in this city alone, as 
ring the quarter year ending April 1, 1852, was 169,428. 
| These letters, if c charged with postage, might be sup- 
| posed to average 15 cents each, and would have pro 
| duced the sum of $25,414 20. The number of free letters 
| despatched from the city during the same quarter, the 
icler ks are of opinion, was four times the amount of those 
here delivered. Were the department to charge the G 
lyernment for the free letters transmitted for the benefit 
of Congress and the several Executive Departments, th: 
latter would fall in debt to the former, after deducting the 
salaries and expenses paid tothe General Post Office 
this city, severe! hundred thousand dollars per annut 
| How, the n, can it be said that the department does n 
support itself? 

The Senator has quoted the Edinburgh Review and th 
| words of British Lords and Commons, to prove that the 


»| British tax on newspapers is pre ferable to the postage on 


about th 


is betwee 


newspapers in the United States. There is 
same analogy between the two cases as there 
a despotic an La free Government. The British newspa 
per stamp is a tax outright, exceeding, in amount, as tw 
to one the whole expense of editors, printers, and pape: 
makers; and the simple duty paid on a British newspapei 
advertisement to the Government is probably three tine 
as much as the whole expense of advertising in this coun 
try. The postage on newspapers in the U nited States 
stri ictly speaking, is not a tax; it isa value received, ar 
that only, in part, for a value bestowed. 

Under the British system of newspaper taxation, but fe 
of “Ga common people are able to read a newspape! 
fewer still to take and pay for them. A newspap 
Great Britain is let out to readers, when first publ 
at a higher price, dimnishing as it becomes more st 
that the poor man, if he be able to read at all, 
his: news several days after the more wealthy obtain th 
Ihave som wh re seen it stated, recently, that two 
newspapers in the city of New York had a gre 
ber of : aay erent ments than the whole newspaper pre ; 
Great a tain; and prob: ably more newsp: ap ers are an 
ally publis! hed j in the State of New Yor! k, than in th 
of the U nited Kingdom of Great Britain and Trelai 

We are told that there are shackles on the pre 
that this amen ecessary to relieve it. 
abolishing of newspaper will relieve us 
difficulty, 1 am at a loss to concetvs e. It is true 
ne ser pressin this country has been shackled as! 
Icanremember. In Mr. Je Feron® S | ate: the opp: 
the aristocracy, had at least two to one the advanta; 
the pap r press, anc I they have kept that advant 
up to the present time : they have asr: veel as that adva: 
tage at this time in this city, and in all the cities of t 
Un ted States. It was the merest chance in the world that 
the people’s Chief Magistrate, clected to office by a rclec 
toral vote of two to one, has a solitary press (the Glob 
the seat of Government, so unshack ‘led as to dare pu 
the truth when it shall make in his favor. 

The patron age bestowed! y Cc ngress on ei ithe rof t] 
presses in this District whic h do not support the adn 
tration, (Telegraph and Intelligencer,) is greate! 
amount than the expenses of the enti re civil list of the 5! 
of New Hampshire, and much greater than all the pat 
age bestowed by the iaeatntanst iene on all the newspa 
(including the editors who have been appointed to off 
which now support the re-election of the President 
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tucky, who is charged with having sent out before the 
State election some bushels of electioneering communica- 
tions, besides receiving from Major Barry some $12,000 a 
year. The Senator’s informant was probably under some 
slight delusion--his distorted vision had very likely mis- 
taken the innocent bundles of post office blanks sent in 
the mail, for a counterpart to the horrid murder of the 
six militia men. 

The Kentucky printer is more fortunate than any print- 
er who has stood fast to his integrity within my know- 
ledge: he receives $12,000 a year, according to the state- 
ment of the Senator; for what’ For furnishing the post 
offices of all the Western States with wrapping paper, 
twine, and printed blanks, at a given price not beyond 
their worth. Why not procure some man who is not a 
printer to furnish these’? At least, why not give the busi- 
ness in the first instance to some worthy opposition man, 
so that, if he was obliged to employ a printer to do it, he 
might farm it out, and compel the poor man to do it for less 
than it was worth? Had this Mr. Shadrach Penn printed 
a newspaper on the other side, and received twice the 
amount he now receives, rely on it, his case would not 
have been brought into this Senate in any discussion on a 
bill for establishing new post roads in the United States. 

In the six Eastern States, at least four out of five of the 
contractors under the Post Office Department are not the 
friends of the present administration: some of these re- 
ceive annually bens the department from five to ten and 
fifteen thousand dollars each. The contracts of these 
gentlemen will expire with the present year: having 
faithfully performed their obligations, not one of them 
will fare at all the worse in making new contracts, because 
he happens to belong to the party which does not support 
the administration. 

The Senator says, in the Southern contracts lately 
taken out, there were many instances in which the lowest 
bids were not accepted. The practice of the department 
has invariably been to protect those who already had pro- 
perty on the mail route; if other persons stepped in, for 
the. purpose of reducing the bid much below the actual 
cost, they were required to purchase the property at a 
fair price, or lose their bid. The public advertisements 
have generally stated this as a condition. Such was the 
invariable practice, for years anterior to the present ad- 
ministration; and it is to be presumed that cases of this 
kind were those of which the Senator complains. Prece- 
dent and law authorize the Postmaster General to exer- 
cise a sound discretion in making the post office contracts. 
That the contracts made by the present incumbent have 
been judiciously made, is proved by the eminent success 
which has attended all the operations of the department. 
If, as the Senator says, there has been ‘‘looseness in the 
management of the whole machinery of the department,” 
Major Barry has been more fortunate than has been any 
other man of my acquaintance: for what machine, as ex- 
tended and as complex as this, ever continued to operate 
with unabated and even with renewed vigor, where there 
was looseness or laxity of management? 

It is scarcely one year since this department was pro- 
nounced to be bankrupt--it was not only charged with 
iMprovidence, and profligacy, and waste, but its enemies 
averred that it could not longer proceed without throwing 
itself on the public treasury. Will gentlemen admit that 
this charge was not true? And must they not admit it, if 
they now vote for a proposition which will the very next 
Year impose on it an extra expense of at least two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and a virtual additional burden 
of a halfa million? Half a million of dollars taken from 
the means of the department may, in one year, accomplish 
the predictions of its enemies; it may so embarrass its 
operations as to stop one-half of the mails in the country. 
But it cannot be the design of the mover of the amend- 
ment to produce such a disastrous result. 
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It has been said that the Post Office Department exer- 
cises an undue influence over the newspaper press, and 
that it is wrong to appoint printers and editors to be post- 
masters. I cannot agree with the gentleman. 1 believe 
there never has been an administration under which print- 
ers and editors have not been postmasters. During the late 
administration, the President interfered directly to give 
the most lucrative post office in the State of Maine to an 
editor of one of the warmest partisan presses of the country. 


F believe the rule of the present administration to be, that 


when a printer or editor is appointed to a post office where 
the duties are sufficient to require his whole attention, and 
the compensation exceeds one thousand dollars—such an 
office as requires the President to act in the appointment— 
it is made a condition that he shall not continue to pursue 


x profession of printer or editor. 


There is no more reason why a printer should not be a 
postmaster, than there is that any lawyer or physician 
should be excluded from the same office. Benjamin 
Franklin, while he printed a newspaper, was for a long 
time postmaster at Philadelphia; and this, while the pos- 
session of the office gave him an advantage over other print- 
ers of newspapers in that city. The office of postmaster 
will give any professional man privileges and facilities for 
acquaintance and business beyond those of his neighbors. 
The number of post offices in the United States is compara- 
tively few in which the labor of the postmaster is not greater 
than the compensation, without some other advantage. The 
printer of a village newspaper is often in the best situation 
to be the postmaster; and with a compensation of one, 
two, or three hundred dollars a year for labors in the of- 
fice day and night, we must suppose the man to be very 
prone to wickedness to be corrupted or improperly influ- 
enced by the possession of such an office. 

It has been a standing subject of complaint that printers 
and editors have been appointed to office under the pre- 
sent administration. The opposition have really given to 
that class of men a consideration to which they were not 
entitled. -They are no worse, and probably no better, 
than any other class of men: some there are, certainly, 
who take upon themselves the duties of tempsrary editors 
of newspapers, who work for pay, and who are ready to 
take up on any side for « guid pro quo. These are gene- 
rally from another profession, which ought to be the last 
to complain that too many offices are filled by printers and 
editors. The talents of a good lawyer are conceded to be 
necessary to fill a judicial office acceptably: a moderate 
proportion of lawyers will do very well in our legislative 
bodies, although it must be confessed that a preponderat- 
ing majority often tax the patience and the purse of the 
people, by discussions which seem to them interminable. 
But it is not easy for common people to discern why an 
educated lawyer should make a better postmaster, a bet- 
ter weigher and gauger, or a better officer or contractor 
of any sort, than any other well educated and intelligent 
man. ‘The proportion of applicants for office, both for 
Executive and popular appointment, are as four lawyers to 
one of any other profession. This is all natural and pro- 
per—they are probably better qualified and better adapt- 
ed to fill public offices; but if any profession is to be 
singled out as an object for public comment, let those 
have the credit or blame where credit or blame is best de- 
served. 

The Senator from Connecticut is either wrong, or! am, 
when he says the war rates of letter postage have been con- 
tinued. The war rates were fifty per cent. advance of 
the present rates. The letter postage ought to be reduc- 
ed before the newspaper postage shall betouched. The 
moment the receipts of the department will authorize it, 
I would reduce the letter postage at least twenty-five per 
cent. The experiment, | think, would not, in the end, 
much reduce the revenue, because the increase of busi- 


‘ness, after the first year, consequent on the lower rate, 
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would, very likely, be equal to the amount of reduction. | ledge the Senator has discovered all his usual ingenuity in 
For the first year, the falling off would be nearly equal to| demonstrating them; but if I had not at the moment writ- 
the rate of the reduction; and, therefore, the department | ten it down, the whole force of his reasoning would have 
cannot now bear it in addition to the increased expense of| escaped in the mist which he afterwards raised. 
the new routes proposed in the bill. | That part of his speech which was a written calculation 
The newspaper postage is said to be a severe and unjust] of what, by possibility, might be at the disposal of the 
tax on literature. Pamphlet postage is higher pro rata|department on the Ist of July next, if it were true, 
than newspaper postage. Why not repeal that also? Nay, | might furnish a good reason to reduce the postage on either 
sir, to carry the principle out, why not enact that printed | letters, newspapers, or pamphlets, or all of them. I think 
books of every description shall pass free in the mail?) he made his caleulation to exceed half a million of dollars. 
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Such a rule would not give the bookdealers in the large | 
cities a greater advantage over the small dealers in the| 
country, than will the abolition of postage on newspapers | 


give to the mammoth newspapers of the large towns over 
the village newspapers. 


At a proper time, both newspaper and letter postage 


may be reduced: never ought either to be abolished en-| 
Relying entirely on the receipts of the department | 


tirely. 
to support itself, no reduction ought to be made the pre- 
sentyear. But ifthe prosperous business of the country 
shall continue, and the receipts of the department shall 
continue to exceed its expenses, let the postage on letters 
be reduced twenty-five per centum. ‘This may be done, 
and the amount of letters will increase without embarrass- 
ing the burdens of maii transportation. Afterwards, if 


the redundant receipts shall continue, let newspaper post- | 


age be reduced to one-half cent each within one hundred 
miles, or within the Jimits ofa State, and to one cent each 
beyond that distance; and let, likewise, the postage on 
pamphlets and printed sheets be reduced in the same ratio 
with newspapers. 

For the Senator from Maine, [Mr. Houmezs,] Mr. Presi- 
dent, I entertain all that respect and sympathy which are 
due to men in his condition. Every thing is wrong with 
him under this administration. Jostled out of his position, 
as he was some seven years ago, by that blazing meteor 
which has sometimes appeared in our political hemisphere, 


to warn us of our dangers, and with unerring aim to point | 


out the true from the counterfeit— 

(Mr. Hirt was here interrupted by the chairman, [Mr. 
Foor, ] who said he could not be permitted to proceed, 
his remarks being personal. After a short pause, Mr. H. 
did proceed as follows:] 

The suppositions of the Senator from Maine about the 
abuse of the franking privilege, and the nine thousand 
postmasters——about this franking privilege prostrating the 
liberties of the people in the dust-—about the enormous 
patronage of the custom-house in New York, extended to 
a newspaper of that city—about Shadrach Penn, the New 
Hampshire Patriot, and the Boston Morning Post—about 
the battering down of every thing valuable by this Post 
Office Department—about the dangers of the Senate, be- 
cause some newspaper has had the daring presumption to 
propose thatthe Senators’ terms of service shall be short- 
ened, and because others have suggested that Senators 
who donot represent the opinions and wishes of their con- 
stituents ought to resign—-about the assaults of the press 
on the judiciary, calling the judges dotards, and charging 
them with combining with a cabal of the Senate--about 
Mr. Webb, of New York—about the favorite, the beloved 
minister of the President, rejected by this body, and the 
denunciations of the Globe for that rejection—about the 
presumption of the Senate in refusing to listen to the tes- 
timony of a dismissed officer in the Post Office Depart- 
ment--in short, about almost every thing that relates to 
the people, the administration, or the opposition--these 
suppositions having little or nothing to do with the ques- 
tion, I shall leave to be adjusted by the Senator himself 
when he shall have more leisure to attend to them calmly 
and dispassionately, as I cannot doubt he will do, after he 
shall have settled down in the enjoyment of domestic 
quiet. 


; . re 
As to the merits of ti 


icameniment itself, | will acknow- 


| This calculation was predicated on the fact that, in the 
first six months of the year 1831, the revenue exceeded 
| the expense of the department in the sum of $75,475 91. 
But it should be recollected that in the six previous months 
| the revenue had fallen short $13,223 73; and that for the 
three previous years it was minus from $25,000 up to 
$82,000 in a year. 

I have before said that the principle of the department 
always has been--not to obtain a surplus revenue—but to 
increase the facilities of the public mail--to increase the 
trips and the speed on the more important routes—to ex 
tend new routes, which the head of the department was 
authorized by law to do between the seats of justice of the 
several counties in the new States--to procure the mail 
carried in steamboats between considerable places. I well 
know that these improvements and facilities have been ex- 
tended, up to the present moment, so far as the depart- 
ment deemed it prudent to go, There has been no time 
in which the department has not been pressed to go be- 
yond its ability. The late Postmaster General acknow- 
ledged, before he left his office, that he had made exten- 
sions whose expenses would overreach the receipts. In 
1827, ’28, and for the three subsequent years, the expen- 
ditures were beyond the receipts: this may beaccounted 
for from the fact that, in the year 1527, the last bill for es- 
tablishing new post roads was passed. The bill of 1827 
idid not cover half the extent of the bill now proposed; 
yet that bill the first year having been in operation only 
six months of the term, reduced the revenue within the 
|expenditures $25,000--the next year to $74,000—-the year 
after to $82,000, its maximum, in consequence of the in- 
creased facilities given in the contracts of 1828, and was 
‘not restored until the year ending July 1, 1831, to an 
}amount exceeding the expenditures. For four years sub 

sequent to, and including 1820, there had been a deficien- 
cy each year of from $26,000 to $125,000—from 1824 to 
1828 there wasa surplus, the lowest year $9,000, and the 
highest year $80,000. In 1827, this surplus was $55,000. 
So it will be seen there was as much if not more reason 
in 1828, when the then new post road law went into cf 
fect, to anticipate a surplus fund, as there now is. 

Indeed, this surplus fund, which has always consisted of 
uncollected balances due to the department from postmas- 
ters who have failed to pay over, was formerly much 
larger than it now is. Postmasters were not formerly re 
quired to pay over as promptly as they now are, and a 
much larger proportionate amount was lost to the public 
it is now deemed a good, yea, an imperious cause for re- 

| moval, if a postmaster fails to pay over his dues quarterly 
| The deficiencies which have occurred in seven years since 
|1820, have been made up from this surplus fund. At no 
|time during that period has the Post Office Department 
i been in possession of funds beyond what was necessary for 
|carrying on its extended business: it does not possess them 
lat this time; and will you now force it, in addition toa 
‘burden of new post roads, to double the amount of what 
| was ever at any one time imposed, to encounter the trans- 
| port of paper equal to one-half of the whole manufacture 
of the United States, to be delivered out in single printec 
sheets in the most distant parts of the country? Without 
a heavy appropriation directly from the treasury, the d 
{partment must break down—it cannot sustain itself six 
months under the proposed arrangement, 
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The mistake of gentlemen on this subject is, that they | small ones, for the sake of flooding the country with news- 
consider the postage of newspapers in the light of a tax.| papers printed in this District, to affect the Presidential 
if itbe a tax, it is a tax on the public for the benefit ofthe | election, I trust that honorable Senators will weigh well 
person who receives it. It can be demonstrated that the |the consequences of such a step before they proceed. 
cost for carrying and delivering newspapers is greater to/ It will be fatal to the wholesome increase and growth of 
the department than the pay itreceives. It will be in time |the department. It will be an unjust tax upon the whole 
to anrwer the arguinent of taxation, oppression, injustice, |community for the benefit of the political trader and 
when this newspaper postage is proved to be taxation and|speculator; for by what right can you tax the people for 
injustice, as the people so consider them. The Senator|the carriage of newspapers, any more than you can tax 
has mentioned the great privileges which the newspapers}them for the carriage of any other commodity used and 
have in New York, and in the other cities and considerable | consumed by any particular class? Once permit the Post 
towns, beyond the newspapers of the villages. 1 question] Office Department to place its reliance on the common 
very much whether a cost, equal to the amount of postage | treasury, and well may we become alarmed at the dangers 
by mail, is not paid in the city of New York for the car-| of post office influence. There will no longer be an 
riage and delivery of newspapers printed within that city, |inducement to husband the resources of that establish- 
to the people of the same city. ‘Thirty thousand dollars, | ment; there will be no necessity for restricting the ex- 
the sum estimated by the Senator, does not pay the nume-! penses to the amount of the actual income; the scramble 
rous paper carriers of that city, a number of whom must| will be, not who can best serve the public, but who can 
be employed by each daily newspaper press. The Post|get the most money? The means of corruption will be 
Office Department, on the principle of this amendment, | unbounded: the department itself will falter, like the 
should pay these newspaper carriers. bloated epicure, from the free use of the food that is 

‘The Senator says, that to promote a salutary and| placed before it. The temptation will be too great to be 
healthy public sentiment, the newspapers of one State|resisted. If the principle of supporting this department 
should be introduced into another State on equal terms|from the public treasury be adopted, there will be no 
with its own papers—-that there cannot be equality if the | bound to the expense; and its inefficiency will increase as 
postage on newspapers shall not be abolished. en age expense shall be increased. 
surely cannot be equality insuchan arrangement; intheone| I have, sir, detained the Senate longer than I could 
case, the printer may have his materials at hand, and will have wished. I would not have spoken at all, had I not 
pay no transport to the point of destination; in the other, | felt it to be a duty, as one of a committee which has be- 
should not the printer have his ink and his paper carried|stowed much labor on this bill, to resist an amendment 
over the same ground, at the expense of the Post Office|which will compel me to vote against the whole, if this 
Department? If the postmaster at some country village|shall be adopted asa part of the bill. Tam myself con- 
is obliged to preserve and deliver out to subscribers the | vinced—— 
newspapers printed in other States without fee, ought he| That the present newspaper postage is nota full re- 
not to be required to superintend, without fee, the news-|muneration for the expenses of carrying and delivering 
papers printed in his own village? them. 


But, says the Senator, the franking privilege is zi That, to abolish this postage entirely, will impose a 


sively in the handsof the party in power, and an important | burden on the Post Office Department, which cannot be 
election is at hand. Iam sorry to see party feelings ap-| borne without an equivalent from the treasury. 

pealed to on such a question as this. I cannot believe that} That payment from the treasury will be an unjust and 
any party will derive a permanent benefit from the adop-| unequal tax upon all persons who do not receive their news- 
tion of this amendment. The Senator admits that while | papers through the mail. 

Congress is in session, the parties at this point are equal} That the effect of abolishing newspaper postage will 
as to the advantages of the franking privilege. During be the destruction and injury of the small newspaper es- 
the present session, I am free to acknowledge that the|tablishments throughout the interior of the country. 
party to which the gentleman belongs have been much} That it will enable wealthy and designing men, and as- 
more industrious than the other side. Our folding rooms|sociations of men, to monopolize the newspaper press of 
have presented abundant proof of this fact: members of|the United States. 

Congress do far more at this business of franking than 
any of the officers of the departments. I have myself 
franked more papers and documents in one week since | separated from newspaper mails, confusion and delay will 
the commencement of the present session, than I did] take place in the transmission of letters. , 


| That the expense of transporting the mails will be 
during the fifteen months in which I did the duties of Se That postmasters will demand and be entitled to an 


greatly increased; and if letter mails shall not be entirely 


cond Comptroller in the Treasury Department. There | equivalent amounting to at least one-half the present post- 
can be no object in franking the papers from the District |age, for which no provision is made by law. 
by the public officers: to obtain the frank, these papers} ‘That the proposition is an interference with the private 
must go at least one day later than they would go from | business and industry of individuals, calculated to promote 
their offices of publication. Few, indeed, are the news-|the benefit of the few at the expense of the many. 
papers franked either by the officers uf the Government} That it will make the routes in the newly settled parts 
in the departments, or by postmasters: they cannot afford | of the country, and, indeed, in the long settled parts where 
to pay for more papers than they read; and seldom is a|the population is scattered, so unproductive as to compel 
newspaper seen inthe mail bearing their frank. Itismuch|the Postmaster General to discontinue many of them. 
more natural for members of Congress to supply their} In short, that the tendency of this amendment will be 
friends during the session--they know their constituents|the destruction of the post office establishment, and the 
will be gratified as well for the attention that is paid them, {imminent injury of the whole trading and commercial 
as for the information they will obtain relative to what con- |community--a measure of more immediate mischief than 
cerns their interests. In this respect, I am glad that the |any which has passed Congress since the adoption of the 
Senator acknowledges the parties, the administration, and | constitution. 
the minority, to stand on equal ground. Mr. CLAYTON, in consequence of an inquiry pro- 
If it shall be the intention to throw this department on| pounded by the chairman of the Committee on the Post 
the public treasury to the amount of half a million or a| Office, why the Committee of Investigation appointed by 
million of dollars per annum, for the sake of protecting |the Senate last year to inquire into the administration of 
the large newspaper establishments, and injuring the|the department, did not proceed in the execution of 
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these duties, went into a view of the causes which had! question was divided, so that the first question was on 
checked the progress of that inquiry at the very moment | recommitting the bill. 
when impeachable matter had been elicited, and when’ Mr. FOOT said it had been his fixed determination 
the apprehensions of the friends of the department had | not to consume any of the time of the Senate in discuss- 
been roused. He showed that the labors of the committee | ing this bill; he believed the subject was well understood, 
had been arrested by the adoption of a resolution by the | and its merits so fully and so generally appreciated, that 
Senate, prohibiting the committee from inquiring into| argument was unecessary; and he had stated to the Se- 
any impeachable matter, the necessary consequence of/nate, when it was first taken wp that he should occupy 
which was to put an end to all further inquiry. He gave) none of their time, except so far as became necessary in 
a succinct and forcible summary of the course of the com-| explaining and answering questions which might be ex- 
mittee, while engaged in their labors; narrated the man-| pected of him, as chairman of the committee which had 
ner in which attempts had been made to destroy the repu-' reported the bill. 
tation of Mr. Bradley; and sustained the character of that! But, sir, as the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
gentleman in a very effective manner. He pledged him-| Hayne] has declared that the merits of the bill are to be 
self, if the Senate would rescind the resolution prohibit-| discussed on this motion to recommit, and has made which 
ing the committee from inquiry into impeachable matter, | an attack on the report of'the committee, and’nine special 
and give him a committee which would go through the | allusions to me personally, I cannot consent that this ques 
investigation, to produce in ten days a report of facts, tion of reference be decided, without some notice of his 
which would place the matter ina correct view before the | remarks; and although not prepared at this time for a 
world. full discussion, not having the minutes of the Senator’s 
Before he had concluded, he gave way to a motion to | speech (which I had taken at the time of its delivery) 
adjourn; and before me, I must beg a moment’s indulgence in my own 
The Senate adjourned. defence, as well as in defence of the report. The Senator 
seapeaties surely could not have read the report, or did not at all 
Taurspay, Max 10. understand its import, when he alluded to the calculation 
aco eee . ‘made by the committee. Sir, the calculation to which he 
POST OFFICE. alluded, did not refer to the number to be embraced in 
this bill, but was a mere calculation on facts, for the pur 
pose of showing, from the number of those now on the 
list, that the estimate made by the committee on calcula- 
tions founded on the tables of annuities of Milnor and 
Rankin, as calculated by Professor Wigglesworth, might 
| be depended on as a safe guide in the estimates. 
The report states that it was believed that a great 
portion of the whole army did apply to be placed on the 
pension list under the act of 1818; and the report says 


The Senate then resumed the consideration of the bill 
to establish certain post offices and post roads, and to dis- 
continue others. 

The question being on the motion of Mr. Bins to 
amend the bill by adding a section abolishing the postage 
on newspapers after the Ist day of July. 

Mr. CLAYTON concluded the remarks which he com- 
menced yesterday, further commenting on the manner in 
which the investigation instituted last year into the manage- 
ment of the Post Office Department was arrested. **In order to furnish satisfactory evidence of this fact, th« 

Mr. GRUNDY made an explanation on some of the} committee submit the following brief statement and esti 
points, especially in reference to the extra allowances | mate,” &c.; and then follow the tablestaken from official 
given by the Postmaster General in the case of Harrall, | documents, showing the number of troops furnished by 
and the Baltimore and Washington contract. leach State, with the total amount, and also the number 

Mr. HOLMES succeeded, making some additional ex-| furnished in each year, from which that estimate is formed, 
planations on the manner in which the inquiries of the sub-! and that position, in the opinion of the committee, clear]; 
committee last year were met at the department. jproved. The Senator here has made a very great mis 

The question was then taken on the amendment offered | take in adding the number of invalid pensioners; bv which 
by Mr. Bran, and determined in the negative, as follows:| he thinks he has discovered a gross error in the calcula 

YEAS.--Meéssrs. Bell, Bibb, Clay, Clayton, Ewing, | tions of the committee, showing that the number of 
Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hayne, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, | pensioners is much greater than it could possibly be, ac- 
Miller, Moore, Naudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, | cording to the rule adopted by the committee. Sir, does 
Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tomlinson.—22. | not the Senator see that the number of invalid pensioners 

NAYS.--Messrs. Benton, Brown, Buckner, Dallas,!has no connexion with that calculation? Does he not 
Dickerson, Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hendricks, | know that this invalid pension list embraces those who 
Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Robinson, Smith,| have been disabled in every war, from the commenc: 
Tazewell, Tipton, Troup, Tyler, White, Wilkins.--23. | ment of our Government? What portion of that list is 

The bill was then further amended in its details, and/| made up of revolutionary soldiers? Not one ninth part 
was reported to the Senate, The amendments made! If the Senator will turn his attention to the ninth page of 
in Committee of the Whole were concurred in; and the report, he will there find the data on which the com 

The Senate adjourned mittee have made their estimate for this bill, taken fron 

. the journals of the old Congress, including the two thou 
Frivay, May LI. sand as furnished by the department; and let him calculate, 
THE POST OFFICE BILL ,and show us any error in that estimate. Since the S« igo 

AS ee as ; . . | made his strictures on our report, I have looked at th 
Being ken up Mt. BIRD renewed the mation which| rand einai md ty te commis o the Hes 
to abolish the ‘postage ‘on newspapers from July next. |‘? which, although the calculation Sa made in a differs “ 
his sini lments wée'edel cealivnd..veni 99. wives ae 1 eee © find but a very trifling difference between th: 

gain negatived—yeas 22, nays 23 


| 5 ; ““? | estimates of oO committees; I have also run over the 
and the bill was ordered to a third reading. estimates of the twoc oy ox 
PENSIONS. 


| calculation again, and do not find any error. The Senator 
‘js also much mistaken in another point. He stated that 

The Senate then resumed the consideration of the bill! «none but regular soldiers ever received invalid pe” 
supplementary to an act for the relief of the surviving | sions.”’ Sir, every soldier, whether of the regular army, 
officers and soldiers of the revolutionary war. | valunteern, or militia, who was wounded in battle, is eN- 
The question being on the motion submitted by Mr. |titled to an invalid pension under existing laws! Phe 
Ronixson, torecommit the bill, with insiructions; which | pension principle has not, as he has stated, been ‘* at ll 
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times confined to the regular army,” but has been al-|can be corrected by cool reflection and discovery of truth. 
ready extended to every class of soldiers embraced in this} When that discovery is made, it comes to a just decision. 
bill. . Here is no ‘‘ new principle of pensions,” or exten-} As Mr. Jefferson says, ‘‘the people will always decide 
sion of those ‘‘ principles,” which has excited so much| correctly, on a correct knowledge of facts.” Public opi- 
alarm. i nion has decided deliberately and definitively, and has 
So much, sir, in justification and defence of the report. | demanded that provision be made for the remnant of the 
Some personal Socusademand my notice. The Sena-| revolutionary army, and we cannot resist it. Can any man 
tor from Maryland, [Mr. Smrru,} in a speech delivered | doubt the fact? Let him look at the journals of the House 
some time since, perhaps on the appropriation bill, and| of Represezitatives for the last two years. See the large 
published in the Globe—‘‘ official” —has denominated me | majorities with which bills have been passed for their re- 
‘‘our greatest economist.”” Far be it from me to com-/lief. Look at the proceedings and instructions of State 
plain of this charge, as it is not considered a term of re- Legislatures. Look at the proceedings of all our public 
proach. It isa distinguishing characteristic of the people | meetings. Do you find a dissenting voice? Not one. 
of my native State, whose institutions I venerate, whose | There is no mistake in this—it speaks a language not to 
habits I admire, and whose social relations I love. Ha-|be misunderstood. Public opinion governs all our legis- 
bits of industry and economy were inculcated upon me | lation, and it is worse than useless to attempt to deny it; 
in early life--inhaled with my breath, and, from necessity, | you cannot pass and enforce a single law which has not its 
practised through my whole life. Both the Senator from |approbation. Nor can you resist or prevent the passage 
South Carolina {Mr. Harnz] and the Senator from Mary-/|of a law which the public voice demands. 
land have given me much credit for the successful ap-| The bill now under consideration, which passed the 
plication of some of the rules of economy in my public | House at its last session by a majority of eighty votes, fully 
life; in saving much of the public money on several oc-/| satisfied public expectation. It involved an expenditure 
casions. They have professed great confidence in marlet less than 450,000 dollars per annum, for a very short 
knowledge of the true principles of economy. But, sir,| period. Unfortunately, it did not pass the Senate. But, 
they have both charged upon me the abandonment of all sir, the fault was not mine. If this bill had then passed, 
those principles in relation to this bill, and resort to the jmauch time in legislation would have been saved, and pro- 
‘‘wildest extravagance,” and have expressed their as-|bably a million of dollars annually. Look at the bill now 
tonishment to find me an advocate for a measure, which, | before us, from the House, which has been reported and 
for its ‘*extravagant waste of public money, must stand | passed during the pendency of this bill before the Senate. 
foremost in the front rank!” Here they do me injustice. | See the consequences of this delay. A bill, as the Sena- 
Sir, if the Senators had united with me, at the last session, |tor has truly said, involving at least treble the amount of 
in applying the true principles of economy, I assure them, |the bill reported by our committee at the commencement 
it is my firm belief that a greater sum would have been |of the session. Let Senators vote to recommit this bill. 
saved to the country, than was saved by the ‘* radical com- | One of these bills must and will be passed. Let those 
mittee of 1825,” for which they have given me so much | who have opposed this bill take the bill from the House, 
credit; or the act of 1820, which reduced the appropria- | with treble the amount of expenditure, and then boast of 
tion for pensions under the act of 1818 about a million|their economy. I will vote for either. I have no fears 
and a half of dollars, reported also by a committee of|that we shall overpay the soldiers of the revolutionary 
which my colleague and myself were members, and for|army. It is immaterial to me which bill shall receive the 
which the Senator from Maryland was disposed to take | approbation of Congress. One will certainly pass; and, if 
the credit for his Committee of Ways and Means. There jit is not soon decided, let me assure gentlemen there will 
is a wide difference between economy and parsimony, |be no necessity to ‘* advertise for public indignation.” 
which are often used as convertible terms; they are often | But, sir, 1 must express my regret that the House should 
confounded, but it is of great importance they should be | have sent us another bill, on principles so entirely differ- 
well understood. | Economy saves needless expense;|ent from the former bill, and which passed by an equal 
parsimony withholds what is necessary. The wise man| majority, while their first bill was pending before us. It 
describes them in most admirable terms: ‘‘ There is that|has distracted the public mind, which was fully settled. 
giveth and yet receiveth--and there is that withholdeth | It has interrupted and delayed the action of the Senate; 
more than is needful, and it tendeth to poverty.” but it cannot be charged to us. Let the responsibility 
Let me call the attention of the Senators from Maryland | rest where it belongs. Pass which bill you will, the pub- 
and South Carolina to the bill now before the Senate. |lic mind will not now be fully satisfied with our legislation 
This bill passed the House at the last session, by a majori-| on this interesting subject. 
ty of 132 to 52, came to the Senate, was examined by the} The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Hayyx] ismuch 
Committee on Pensions, reported without amendment, | mistaken when he says, *‘ this bill is an old acquaintance; 
and an attempt made to call up the bill failed, the vote|that it has been before the Senate for several years; has 
being 20 to 20. Let me now say to those Senators, that} been fully discussed; that, two years since, it was known 
true economy demanded the passage of this bill at that| by the name of the mammoth pension bill,” against which 
time; and, in my opinion, a great saving, both of time and| he made the speech from which he has now read some 
money, would have been effected by it. statements and estimates. I will not believe the Senator 
_ Mr. President, this Government’is not a Government of capable of making a statement which he did not think cor- 
force, but rests entirely on public opinion. The moral|rect. But, sir, the bill to which he refers was probably 
force is combined with, and directs the physical power of|the bill containing two or three hundred names, which 
the whole nation; and while these remain combined, and | passed at the last session. Let me tell the Senator that 
in harmonious action, it forms the strongest Government | this bill was never discussed in the Senate. It came from 
onearth, But, sir, if the moral influence is debased, the | the House near the close of the last session, for the first 
physical power becomes mere brutal force; the founda-|time; and, on my motion to take up the bill for consider- 
tion of the Government is destroyed, and the superstruc-|ation, the vote stood 20 to 20—there was no discussion 
ture of republican Government falls at once to the ground. | upon it. The Senator may refer to some other bill from 
Public agents must retain public confidence, or they can|the Committee on Pensions; for I am free to acknowledge, 
never administer this Government. that, since the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Smiru) placed 
The omnipotence of public opinion is often felt, and we} me at the head of that committee, I have labored faith- 
know how vain are all attempts to resist it! It may be] fully, and endeavored to do equal justice to all the officers 
misled; and it is as absolutely irresistible in error, until it| and soldiers of the revolutionary arms 
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Sir, some remarks have fallen from the Senator in re-| 112,566. And is not the money to be paid to those who 
lation to the militia who are provided for in this bill, for|rendered the service? Does the Senator ask why the 
six months’ service in the war of the revolution, which a| New England States should have furnished a greater por- 
sense of duty compels me to notice. The Senator is not|tion than his own State? He has himself given one very 
at all responsible to me for any remarks he may choose to | satisfactory reason—that near one-half of the population 
make in relation to the militia of his own State; but, sir, jof South Carolina were tories! Sir, we had very few 
the conduct of the militia of my State, during that event-|torics in New England. And since we never have, by 
ful period, is deserving of the highest praise and commen- | former acts, nor do we now propose to pension the tories, 
dation. Nor do I believe that any portion of the militia of | he must not expect so great a portion of the pensions to go 
any of the Eastern States deserve the censure cast upon/tothe South. But, sir, the Senator will find, on examin 
them by such insinuations. Who fought the battles of |ing the documents on our table, that South Carolina, even 
Bunker Hill, Lexington, Bennington, and Saratoga, the |now, has on the pension list a greater number of pen 
Plains of Abraham, and under the walls of Quebec? Have | sioners, in proportion to her number of regular troops, 





any of your laws of 1818 or 1828 embraced those brave 
and devoted patriots and citizen soldiers? No! These 
men are excluded! Where can you find the militia, in 
the Eastern or Middle States, “fleeing to the camp as 
a place of safety?” Sir, this insinuation distressed me. 
, Towards our militia it was unjust, unkind. During the 
year 1780, Connecticut had in the field more than one- 
seventh part of the whole regular army! But, sir, where 
was this force employed? Not a single ‘‘ camp” in that 
State! And when our whole coast, for ninety miles in 
extent, was in one almost continued blaze; when all our 
principal towns, from Rhode Island to New York, were 
involved in one general conflagration, not a continental 
officer or soldier could be found in the State. They were 
fighting the battles of our common country in New York 
andin other States south of us. Who were massacred at 
Groton fort, where near two hundred wives were made 
widows, and six hundred children made orphans, in a 
single day’ Militia and volunteers! 


Sir, the militia of} 


{than Connecticut. 

| The Senator has produced a statement here, to show 
\that, in some of the New England States, more money is 
received in pensions than the amount of their civil lists 
| What then! Suppose it tobeso. Ifthe money be due 
to citizens residing there, should it be withheld because 
they reside in New England? In the settlement of just 
(claims, or appropriations of money, have we ever object- 
led that the money was going to the South? No, sir; I re- 
|joice that no such sectional feelings exist in my part of 
the country; and no such complaints have ever been heard, 
on this floor, from New England Senators. 

The Senator has said that the citizens of South Caro- 
jlina served ‘* and suffered more than any other portion 
of the Union.” Why, then, does he oppose the passage 
of this bill, which embraces volunteers and militia—the 
very class who performed such services, and endured such 
|sufferings, in his own State? Is it because he js against 
the principle? ‘This bill embraces no new principle. It 


Connecticut never “flied to the camp for a place of|is a supplement to the act of 15th May, 1828, which he so 


safety.” They flew to meet the foe at every point. Yes, 
sir, they flew. On the militia and volunteers devolved the 
defence of our whole line of seacoast: they were kept in 


perpetual alarms, from the incursions of the Vandal ene-| 
Some volunteer companies were denominated 


my. 
**minute men,” from the celerity of their movements. 
One company of a hundred men, from my native town, 


forced a march of forty miles, to defend the public stores | 


at Danbury, and drove in the rear guard of the enemy. 
They exchanged three shots, killed and wounded fourteen 
of the enemy; nor did they retreat until the artillery open- 
ed a fire upon them from the main body. On another oc- 
casion, the same company, in less than six hours from the 
first alarm, mustered, marched fourteen miles, and drove 
in a marauding party of a hundred and fifty, with a loss 
to the British, as was said, of four killed, including an 
officer, and six wounded; on our side, four killed, and two 
severely wounded. These wounds I have seen: these 
men were crippled for life. Did they ‘* flee to the camp 
as a place of safety?’ Are such men unworthy of the 
consideration of Congress’ Sir, they never received it, 
they never asked it. 
nature, and rest with the great congregation of the dead. 
But let not their memory be traduced—it is dear to us— 
to me it is dear. I knew many of these men: they were 
my neighbors—they were my friends. Sir, one fact in 
relation to this company is worthy of notice. It will be un- 
derstood, three only of that company now survive, to my 
knowledge: two reside in Ohio, and one in St. Lawrence 
county, New York. 

The Senator complains that the money paid for ser- 
vices during the revolutionary war goes in very large pro- 
portions to the Eastern States. Does he wish to know 
the cause? Where were the troops raised’ Does not the 
Senator know that more than one-half of the whole num- 


They have mostly paid the debt of 


|ably advocated, and which may be emphatically called his 
;own favorite bill. He has already established the princi- 
|ple, and we now propose to extend his own principles, 
for the benefit of his own State, and others, who did not fur- 
nish troops for the regular army, but did furnish their full 
quota of militia and volunteers, whose just claims are, for 
the first time, embraced in this bill. We propose to do 
equal justice to all; but, strange and unaccountable as it 
is, he opposes it with all his powerful eloquence and ar- 
gument, even when bis own State, from his own state- 
ment, is most deeply interested in the bill. Sir, the Se 

|nator has denounced a system of pensions for military 
services, in very strong terms, as the commencement of a 
system which will embrace all classes of the community, 
for every species of public service, and will eventualls 

jbreak down this Government. But, sir, let me ask the 
Senator, who has ever advocated any such system on this 
floor, or elsewhere? Not one. A system of pensions has 
always been denounced. During this present session the 
Senate has denounced it. It has not an advocate in this 
Union; and why should the Senator be alarmed? 

Both the Senators from Maryland and South Carolina 
ihave charged on me a departure from the ground taken 
| by tle Senators from Connecticut in former times. ‘They 
are said to have protested and voted against the princ! 
ple of pensioning for military services. If the Senators 
will look at reports made by me during the present and 
former sessions, which have been printed, and sustained 
by the unanimous vote of the Senate, they will find a 
strong protest against pensioning for military services, 
in more than one report. These reports go further, 
and state what, in my opinion, is strictly true: that Con- 
gress have never recognised the principle of pensioning 
for military services, and I trust they never will. ‘They 
have, indeed, granted invalid pensions to such as were 





i ‘a - . . : ie . . seiea tas s®? 
ber of regular troops were raised in the New England |disabled by known wounds received in the ‘service; 


States? Let him look at the report, taken from official 
documents, and he will find that New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, furnished in the 
regular army 118,250 men, and the other nine States but 





and this is to be considered rather as part of the contract, 
jor inducement to enter the service. The act of 1815 


|cannot be considered as recognising the principle of pe'- 
jsions. Its provisions did not embrace all who serv ed in 
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the revolutionary war, even on the continental establish-| while those who, by honest industry and economy, and by 
ment; but only those ** who were in such reduced cir-| hard labor, have obtained a small pittance of property 
cumstances as to need the aid of their country for sup-| which would rent for eighteen dollars per annum, have 
port.” It was rather a gratuity, or charity, induced by} been considered too rich to need any aid from the Go- 
the conviction that those men had never been fully paid} vernment, and have been excluded from its benefits. The 
according to contract, and were then pining in poverty. | palpable injustice to meritorious officers and soldiers un- 
The act of 15th May, 1828, to which this bill is a supple-| doubtedly induced Congress to pass the act of 15th May, 
ment, does not recognise the pension principle atall. It} 1828. This afforded only a partial relief; and it will be 
rests on the ground that the contracts Fe the Government| recollected, its passage was opposed by many, because its 
with these men were never performed in good faith; that| provisions did not embrace all who were equally merito- 
they never received a full compensation: and this bill| rious--the State troops, volunteers, and militia, which 
proposes to add the remnant of the revolutionary army, this bill proposes to add to the list: and can it be said these 
including militia, State troops, and volunteers, upon the} men have no claims’ It will not, it cannot, be denied. 
same principle—that they were never paid according to) Sir, in my opinion, we are bound by the most solemn obli- 
contract. It does not propose to make full payment, but| gations to provide for this remnant of that army, whether 
to do something like equal justice to all who have equal) they had, originally, any claim or not. Congress, by its 
claims for their services, sacrifices, and sufferings, in the) legislation, has laid the foundation for a claim, which can- 
glorious struggle for our independence. And_ will the} not be resisted. The united voice of the people demands 
Senator say that these men have no claims? it; equal and exact justice demands it. The House of 
The venerable Senator from Maryland has said that| Representatives, at the last session, by an overwhelming 
there was no fighting in New England after the year 1779. | vote, admitted it—and will the Senate refuse? 
Has the Senator forgotten that all the principal towns in} Of the second objection, viz. that ‘‘ we have already 
Connecticut were plundered and burnt by the enemy af-| been too liberal.’”? Mr. President, can this be seriously 
ter that period? He has scouted the idea that any of the| urged to invalidate the claim of the old soldier? If we 
‘‘ officers or soldiers ever complained of privations and | have been ‘too liberal’”’ to one portion of that army, shall 
sufferings.” If he had read the petitions referred to the| we be unjust to others? Such an argument will hardly 
Committee on Pensions, sure [am he would never have/| justify us to our own consciences, much less in the eyes of 
hazarded such an assertion. And what will be the surprise; the world. But it is said ‘‘ frauds will be practised.” Sir, 
of his brother officers and soldiers to hear him assert, on| although great complaints have been made of frauds un- 
this floor, that no New England troops were in the bat-| Ger the act of 1818, can any frauds be found under the 
tles on Long Island and White Plains? Where were the|act of May, 1828, to which this is a supplement? I have 
nine thousand five hundred regular troops from New Eng-| heard of none. Some Senators have fallen into error in 
land at that time? They were not in their own States. | opposing this bill, as a supplement to the act of 1818; and 
Hundreds, if not thousands, of Connecticut troops (in-| they will find their arguments wholly irrelevant. I hope 
cluding militia) were on Long Island and York Island. Senators will at least give the bill a fair construction, and 
The arguments used against this bill are—we are not| not charge upon it, as some of our Southern brethren have 
bound to provide for these old soldiers—we have already | upon the tariff, all the evils which they fear, in addition 
been too liberal—frauds will be practised—it will draw| to all the ‘ills of human life.” But, sir, the great and 
money from the treasury—we shall be heavily taxed. 1I/ powerful argument against the passage of the bill is, ‘*it 
will briefly notice these arguments, in their order. Ist,} will beggar the treasury, or, at least, prevent the reduc- 
It is said ‘* we are not bound to provide for these old sol-| tion of unnecessary and oppressive duties.”” And will you 
diers.”” My answer is, it is now too late for the application refuse to satisfy a just claim because it will cost money? 
of this objection. If this was an original question, the) Sir, the report of the committee, which has been read, and 
case woukl be entirely different; and, from the experi-| is in the hands of every Senator, shows the estimated 
ence of the operation of the act of 1818, I am inclined to| amount of annual charge on the treasury. If the bill should 
doubt whether a similar bill would, at this time, pass | pass, not to exceed four hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
either House of Congress. But, sir, this is not now the | lars; and is this price too high for our independence? and 
question. The act of 1818 has been in operation fourteen/| that sum will be rapidly reduced; and within five years 
years. More than twenty thousand have received its be-| will be reduced toa sum merely nominal. 
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The accuracy 


nefits. This bill has no connexion with, or reference to, | of those estimates may be tested by any one who wishes 


it. The question now is, whether we ought not to extend 
the provisions of the act of 15th May, 1828, to the small | 
remnant of that army; giving some portion of the liberality, | 
bounty, or charity (if you please) to those who are equally | 


to investigate them, and examine them fairly. The com- 
mittee believe they will be found to exceed the demand. 

But, sir, it is objected by some, that militia, State 
troops, and volunteers, ought not to be embraced in it. 


entitled to it, for their services and sufferings, which has| Will it be contended that their services were not as ardu- 
been so long enjoyed by others. Most certainly. Both} ous and as dangerous as those of the regular army’? They 
equity and justice demand it: and what stronger obligation | fought by their side in every battle; they shared with 
can be imposed on us? The act of 1818 was intended to|them in every danger and every hardship. Yes, more; 
embrace those, and those only, who were in such reduced | for if the regular army was poorly clad and miserably fed, 
circumstances as to need the aid of their country for sup-| what was the condition of those who were suddenly called 
port. ‘This act is still in full force, and embraces all who} from their homes, without perhaps a change of clothing, 
shall become so reduced. The inequality and conse-|and for whom no provision had Leen made on a sudden 
quent injustice of that act has ever been a ground of seri-| emergency’, History informs us that their sufferings were 
ous complaint. In its operation it has held out induce-| even greater than those of the regular army. Whose line 
ments, and even a bounty, to indolence and improvidence. | of march, or trail, might be traced by the blood upon the 
It has embraced a very large portion of those who served! frozen ground, oozing from their bare and frozen and la- 
and suffered least in that army, while those who bore the|cerated feet? Who were driven to the dire necessity of 
heat and burden of the day, and who have, by prudence, | satisfying the cravings of hunger with the * pates and offals 
industry, and economy, acquired even a small pittance of| of cattle, and even with the hoofs of horses?” State troops 
property, valued over three hundred dollars, have been! and militia, ordered into service to fill the ranks of the army, 
excluded from its benefits. It has given, from the public | almost entirely disbanded in face of the enemy. Who were 
treasury, ninety-six dollars per annum to many of the im-jconstantly harassed with continual marchings and fight- 
provident, indolent, and the dissolute, for their support; | ing? Your flying camps, volunteers, and militia—these men 
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were not lying in camps, or snug in winter quarters; they 
were incessantly and constantly engaged in fatigue and in 
battle. These are the men who breasted the first shock 
of the war; they were not mercenary soldiers; they fought 
in all your battles; they shared largely in every danger; 
and shall they not also share in your bounty? 

In reply to the question, whether this bill includes the 
partisan corps not attached to the army, if there can be 
a doubt, let the bill be so amended as to embrace them, 
for the Senator will see such was the intention of the com- 
mittee, from the closing remarks of their report, desig- 
nating the several corps embraced by the bill; which Mr. 
F. read, as follows: 

** This bill embraces no new principle, except one of 
equal justice. If the fact be, as has been estimated, that 
two-thirds of the whole number of the pensioners were of 
those who enlisted after the year 1780, and saw very little 
service, and endured little suffering—-were comparatively 
well fed and comfortably clad, and have received more 
than $1,300 since the year 1818, is it unreasonable to al- 
low to the smal] remnant of those who fought the battles, 
endured the sufferings and privations of that army, during 
the most eventful period of the war, the little pittance 
proposed by this bill? Is it objected that this bill includes 
State troops, volunteers, and militia? They were called 
into service to fill the ranks of the regular army, by order 
of Congress. Will it be contended that, because they did 
not voluntarily enlist, they are not equally entitled to the 
liberality of the Government? Shall it be said that an 
American was impressed into the service, and compelled 
to fight the battles of his country, and not receive a just 
compensation’? If there is any one class more meritorious, 
and more deserving the favorable notice and bounty of the 
Government, than any other, is it not that class which is 
embraced by this bill? Those who breasted the first shock 
of the war—who rushed to meet the foe at Lexington and 
at Bunker Hill; at Bennington and Saratoga; at White Plains 
and Long Island; at Princeton and Trenton; at German- 
town and Brandywine; at Yorktown; at King’s Mountain, 
and at Eutaw springs; Guilford court-house and Camden? 
Who shared largely in every battle? The brave men who 
constituted your flying camps, your minute men, your vo- 
lunteers, your brave invincibles, under the devoted, the 
heroic, and chivalrous Sumpter and Marion: or shall those 
be excluded, who were draughted to fill up the ranks of the 
army, to prevent its total dismemberment in the face of the 
enemy, in the time of our greatest extremity’ History has 
recorded the services and sufferings of these men, and let 
her not record the nation’s ingratitude—nor injustice to 
this small remnant of the revolutionary army.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN said he would detain the Se- 
nate for a few moments in stating the reasons for his vote 
in favor of this bill. The honorable Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. Hayne} has correctly remarked, said Mr. 
F., that the original principles of the pension system re- 
spected those only who had become disabled in the mili- 
tary and naval service of the country. It professed to help 
that portion of the soldiery alone, that, in our employ- 
ment, had been deprived of the faculty of helping them- 
selves. And, sir, if we were now, for the first time, about to 
enlarge these principles, I should agree with the honora- 
ble gentleman in many of his patriotic sentiments. In the 
discussion of this question, he has exhibited a masterly 
view of the subject, and most ably and eloquently urged 
the pregnant evils, the corrupting influence, of a great 
pension system. 
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teen years ago, (in 1818,) when the — of the Unit- 
ed States, by its legislation, departed from these strict 
rules, and granted a pension to such soldiers of the regu- 
lar line as were in reduced circumstances. Here, then, 
'was an explicit surrender of the miserable basis of pen- 
sion. Here was provision made for the needy, from other 
causes than military privations. ‘The Government opened 
the hand of relief to all of a specific class who were re- 
duced to the necessity of seeking its aid. By some, this 
liberal and seasonable concern for the destitute was re- 
garded as an act of mere justice; by others, of equity; 
and by all, of gratitude. And, the great moving consider- 
ation was, the nature of the service. These were not 
fighting for pay. Sir, they staked all that was valuable on 
the issue. It was a revolution, in every sense. We not 
only resisted Great Britain, but resolved to set up for our- 
selves. It was a resort to first principles. We threw 
ourselves back upon the elements of political association 

We were in colonial dependence: we had been the sub- 
jects of a foreign potentate—and we resolved to become 
\the citizens of our own Government. We determined to 
convince the world that we possessed the right, and meant 
to exert the power, to think for and govern ourselves 

Such were the noble doctrines for which our armies were 
mustered. Yes, sir, they staked all, and they gained all 

There never had been such a service, or such an army, or 
such a cause, in this world before. The Congress of 1818 
thought it made its own law—and that it would be as un- 
just, as it was harsh and oftentimes offensive, to apply to 
jit the conditions of a pure pension. It is now too late to 
retrace our way. We have yielded to better influences 

We surely should not complain of the call that is now 
made, for we have ourselves furnished the plea for it. 
The only duty that remains for us is to ascertain its legiti- 
mate operation. é 

Moreover, sir, the act of 1828, that professed to indem- 
nify the regular army of the revolution for the depreciat- 
ed and almost worthless pay that was made to them, .n 
still larger measures approached the true spirit of these 
claims. 

But there were two defects in the system, even as thus 
liberalized. In the first place, it exacted the humiliating 
confession of absolute poverty. It required of the aged 
veteran that he should publicly, and in presence of the 
sons by the side of whose fathers he had fought and suf- 
fered, expose the wretchedness of his condition; that h« 
should produce the proof of his pauperism, and swear to 
it himself. I have seen these worthies, in our public 
courts of justice, exhibit the inventory of their poverty, 
down to the items of cups and saucers, and I have felt 
humbled for my country. Sir, a noble spirit would some. 

\times exclaim, I will die in want first. If my country ex- 
lacts such ignoble conditions, let her withhold the misera- 
ble pittance. And who, sir, of this Senate, does not hono: 
the sentiment? It has been honored and vindicated by the 
manly feeling of this great community. Public opinion 
would not longer brook such terms of national honor and 
gratitude; and, by the concurring indications of Legisla- 
jtures and people, we are invoked to relax these hard con- 
|ditions. And should a few partake of a favor that do not 
\abeld it, better so, than that even one deserving relic of 
itimes so dearly cherished should go down to the dust 
neglected and forgotten. 

But, sir, there was another and equally substantial objec- 
tion to the present system. It discriminates most invidious- 


Sir, I submit, with all respect for that |ly between the troops of the regular line and the militia. 


gentleman, that it is now too late for the introduction of |The latter could not perceive the reasons for such differ- 
these doctrines; and that, in truth, they do not, and should ence, when they remembered that they had fought as 
not, apply to the claims of that meritorious class of our fel- |bravely, and bled as freely, as any soldiers of the Amer'- 
low-citizens who sustained the struggles of the American|can army. The honorable Senator [Mr. Hare] has 
revolution. We have suffered the time to pass when the |said that the camp was the place of safety. If that were 
extension of pension favors might have been resisted on |so, it must have been the camp of the regular forces, and 
abstract principles. For, sir, it is now more than four-/not the uncertain, ever-changing quarters of a partisan 
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corps, whose tents were raised to-day, only to be struck 

to-morrow, to repel the sudden incursions of a prowling 
and mercenary horde. Sir, the gentleman also urged 
that the men at home and on their farms suffered most se- 
verely by dangers and depredations; and such, Mr. Presi- 
dent, were precisely the exigencies of the militia—they 

were the yeomanry of the country, who were often sum- 

moned from their ploughs at a moment’s warning, to fly | 
to the defence of their neighborhoods, and reclaim the | 
plunder that, in an unexpected hour, the enemy had rifled | 
from their dwellings and their farms. These were the | 
men who felt the distresses of a cruel and relentless war-| 
fare—that brought terror, alarm, and confusion to the fire- | 
side—and who, amid all that long, harassing, and doubt- | 
ful conflict, stood firm to the cause, and never flinched | 
from their purposes. In personal privations, they suffer- 

ed quite as severely, and, in the sacrifice of property, vast- 

ly more, than the regular soldiery. Wherefore, then, is 

it that we should coldly pass them by, and with such par- 

tial and exclusive consideration distinguish the one, and 

utterly reject the just claims of the other? 

Besides, sir, if the bill should be made to rest on ade- 
quate compensation, how were the militia paid? In the} 
same depreciated, worthless currency in which the Con-| 
gress has accorded indemnity to the regular army. So} 
that, whatever inducements may be urged, there is no 
sound or satisfactory reason for preferences, where the} 
sacrifice, sufferings, and glory were common. 

[ regretted to hear any thing of sectional contrasts in} 
this matter; that the North would receive at the rate of| 
10,000 pensioners, while the South and West could only 
present 4,000. Sir, these exciting suggestions I consider 
unhappy in their influence. We have far too many sec- 
tional prejudices already to depiore. Let us not increase 
them. Why should this bill be enlisted in the ungracious 
service’ It was not so regarded in 1818 or 1828. We 
then treated it as a national object. The battlesand perils 
of the revolution were not encountered for sections—-life 
and honor were pledged and redeemed as fully and freely for 
Georgia as for New Jersey. Why, then, sir, should we 
attempt to trace the dollars of this proposed appropria- 
tion to the pockets of the receivers, and run up an ac- 
count between this and the other side of any line? But, 
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Mr. CLAY then spoke for some time in advocacy of 
the claims of the revolutionary soldiers, not on the bounty, 
but on the justice of the country; and denied that this act 
of justice to these brave veterans who still survived of the 
gallant band which secured our independence, should be 
identified with the tariff. 

Mr. BROWN, of North Carolina, followed in opposition 
to the bill. 

The Senate then adjourned to Monday. 





Monnpar, May 14. 
POST OFFICE. 

The bill to establish certain post offices and post roada, 
and to discontinue others, was then read a third time. 

On the question of its passage, 

Mr. HILL read a series of observations, to show that he 
never libelled any one, that he never violated the rules of 
the Senate, or abused its courtesy, and that he never ask- 
ed General Jackson for an office. 

Mr. HOLMES made a very sarcastic remark or two, in 
reply. 

After a few words from Mr. DICKERSON and Mr. 
FOOT, the bill was passed. 

PENSIONS. 

The Senate then resumed the consideration of the pen- 
sion bill. 

The question pending being on the motion of Mr. Ro- 
BINSON to recommit the bill. 

Mr. HOLMES made some remarks in favor of the prin- 
ciple of the bill, and against the motion to recommit. 
He took a historic view of the various battles of promi- 
nent importance which had been fought during the revo- 
lutionary war, and stated the proportion of Northern and 
Southern troops which were engaged, in order to obviate 
the objection which had been raised on the score of the 
partial operation of the bill, and the superiority in benefits 
which one part of the Union would enjoy over the other. 

The question was then taken on the motion to recom- 
mit, and decided as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Buckner, Eilis, 
Ewing, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Johnston, Kane, King, 
Mangum, Miller, Robinson, Ruggles, Tazewell, Tyler, 


Mr. President, on principles of the strictest accountability, | White.--19. , 


the provisions of the bill are just. If the North sent the 
most men, she should receive the greater recompense. To} 
give to the most fighting the most pay, seems very equal. | 
The West have in terms been invoked to aid in pre-| 
venting what is denounced as unequal, because, from 
social and political causes, the most numerous body of the 
revolutionary army happen to reside north of this Dis- 
trict. IT also invoke the West—not for sectional purposes 
—but I would call upon them to remember the aged fa-| 
thers whom they have left behind—to soothe the last| 
years of a feeble few, now in sight of their graves, by | 
whose patriotic struggles you now enjoy your noble West, | 
with all its enterprise, resources, and happiness. Sir, my | 
honorable friend, in terms of eloquent eulogium, ascribed | 
to the female heroism of the revolution a full share in the} 
achievements of those memorable times. I thought, Mr. | 
President, that had those more than Spartan mothers! 
listened to the high tribute paid to their virtues, their 
hearts would have responded, such praise from such a 
source is more than ample recompense—-now, be just to 
our husbands and sons, and we shall acquit our country of 
all her obligations. 
As the bill before us dispenses with the condition of| 
poverty, and impartially imparts its benefits to all that de- 
serve them, I hope it will receive the support of the Senate. | 
Mr. HOLMES, after a few remarks, expressed his in- 
tention to offer some views on a subsequent part of the | 
debate, and, in the mean time, to yield the floor to-day to| 
any other gentleman. | 


Vos. VIIL.--59 


NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Clay, Dallas, Dickerson, Dud- 
ley, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Hill, Holmes, 
Knight, Marcy, Naudain, Prentiss, Robbins, Silsbee, Tip- 
ton, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins. —21. 

So the Senate refused to recommit the bill. 

The question recurred on the amendment offered by 
Mr. Grunpry, to insert the following words: 

**Including those who fought under Wayne, Clarke, 
St. Clair, Harmar, and Hamtramck;’’ 

Which Mr. WHITE moved to amend by adding thereto 
the following words: 

** And any other person who was in the service, under 
the authority of the United States, against any tribe of 
Indians, prior to the 1st of January, 1795." ~ 

And the pending question being on the amendment to 
the amendment, 

The Senate adjourned. 





Turspay, May 15. 
POSTAGE ON NEWSPAPERS. 

Mr. HOLMES, pursuant to notice given yesterday, and 
with the leave of the Senate, introduced a bill to repeal 
the postage on newspapers; which was read a first and se- 
cond time, and referred to the Committee onthe Post Office. 

BANK REPORTS. 

On motion of Mr. EWING, the resolution offered some 
days since by Mr. Bew'ron, directing the printing of 
copies of the report of the committee on the United 
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States’ Bank, and 
taken up for consideration. 
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copies of the documents, was! ston, King, Knight, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Naudain, 
| Prentiss, Robbins, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, 


The resolution was then amended, on motion of Mr.| Tazewell, Tomlinson, Tyler, Waggaman, Webster, Wil- 
DALLAS, so as to embrace the three reports made by| kins.—30. 


the committee and members thereof; and thus amended, 
5,000 copies of the reports and 1,000 copies of the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed for the use of the Senate. 


DEATH OF THE HON. J. HUNT. 


A message was received from the House of Represen” 
tatives by M. St. Clair Clarke, the Clerk of the House, 
communicating the death of the honorable JonaTHan 
Hunt, a member of the House of Representatives from 
the State of Vermont, and informing the Senate that the 
funeral of the deceased would take place to-morrow at 4 
o’clock P. M. 

The message having been read, 

Mr. PRENTISS, after a few eulogetic remarks on the 
private and public worth of the deceased, moved the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That the Senate will attend the funeral of the 
honorable JonaTuan Hunt, late a member of the House 
of Representatives from the State of Vermont, to-morrow 
at 4 o’clock in the evening; and, as a testimony of respect 
for the memory of the deceased, that they will go in 
mourning, and wear crape on the left arm for thirty days. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, it was then ordered 
that when the Senate adjourns, it adjourn to meet on 
Thursday. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


Tuurspar, May 17. 


The sitting of to-day was spent on private bills and 
executive business. 


Fraipary, May 18. 
PUBLIC LANDS. 


Mr. KING, from the Committee on Public Lands, 
which was referred the bill reported by the Committee 
Manufactures, to appropriate for limited time the p 
ceeds of the public lands, made a voluminous report; 
which was read. It condemns the bill reported by the 
Committee on Manufactures, and recommends a reduction 
of prices, and acceleration of sales. 
the report recommends that the bill reported by the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures be amended so as to reduce the 
price of the public lands to a minimum of one dollar per 
acre, and of fifty cents per acre on such lands as have 
been in the market above five years, and to strike out the 
whole of the present bill, except the clause which allows 
10 per cent. to the new States, and to increase that to 15 
per cent. 

On motion of Mr. ROBINSON, 5,000 copies of the re- 
port were ordered to be printed. 

The message from the House of Representatives, stat- 
ing that the House had disagreed to the amendment on the 
apportionment bill, was, on motion of Mr. WEBSTER, 


to 
on 
ro- 


laid on the table, to be taken up at the next meeting of 


the Senate. 
PENSIONS. 

The Senate then resumed the consideration of the pen- 
sion bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON modified his amendment by adopting 
the amendment of Mr. Watts, with a single modification, 
and the question was then taken on the amendment, and 
decided in the negative, as follows: 

YEAS —-Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Ewing, Forsyth, Grun- 
dy, Hendricks, Kane, Moore, Poindexter, Robinson, Rug- 
gles, Tipton, Troup, White.—14. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Brown, Clay, Dallas, Dickerson, 
Ellis, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hayne, Hill, Holmes, John- 


The conclusion of 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN then moved toamend the bill, 
to extend its provisions to the widows of those who were 
entitled to the benefits of the act of 1828, but who had 
died before the passage of that act. Thisamendment was 
also negatived by the following vote: 

YEAS.--Messrs. Dallas, Dickerson, Forsyth, Freling- 
huysen, Hill, Robinson, Silsbee, Waggaman, Webster, 
Wilkins.--10. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Bibb, Brown, Clay, 
Ellis, Ewing, Foot, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Holmes, 
Johnston, King, Kuight, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, 
Naudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Sey- 
mour, Smith, Sprague, Tazewell, Tipton, Tomlinson, 
Troup, Tyler, White.--33. 

Mr. MARCY moved to strike out ‘*six,” and insert 
‘*three,” so as to reduce the required term of service to 
three months. The amendment was rejected by the fol 
lowing vote: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Buckner, Clay, Hendricks, Hill, Mar- 
cy, Prentiss, Robinson, Silsbee, Tipton.—9. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Bibb, Brown, Dallas, 
Dickerson, Ellis, Ewing, Foot, Forsyth, Frelinghuysen, 
Grundy, Hayne, Holmes, Johnston, King, Knight, Man- 
gum, Miller, Moore, Naudain, Poindexter, Robbins, Rug 
gles, Seymour, Smith, Sprague, Tazewell, Tomlinson, 
Troup, Tyler, Webster, White, Wilkins.—34. 

Mr. TIPTON moved an amendment, the effect of which 
was to restrict the payment of back pensions, by making 
the bill to take effect from the 4th September, 1851, in 
stead of the Ist of January, 1830. 

The question to strike out and insert was divided, and 
ithe question was taken first on the motion to strike out 
|\the words **the Ist of January, 1830,” and decided in the 

affirmative, by the following vote: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Buckner, Dal 
las, Ellis, Ewing, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, 
Johnston, King, Mangum, Miller, Moore, Poindexter, 
Robinson, Ruggles, Smith, Tazewell, Tipton, Troup, 

| Tyler, White.—235. 

| NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Clay, Dickerson, Dudley, Foot, 
Frelinghuysen, Hill, Holmes, Knight, Marcy, Naudain, 
Prentiss, Robbins, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tomlin- 
}son, Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins. —20. 

|} Mr. BUCKNER then moved to fill the blank with th: 
words **1st of January, 1826;” which was decided in the 
negative—yeas 1, nays 44—-the mover only voting in th 
affirmative. 

Mr. HOLMES moved to fill the blank with the words 
** 1st of January, 1831,” but modified his motion at the 
suggestion of Mr. WEBSTER, so as to read ‘4th of 
March, 1831.” 

The amendment was decided in the affirmative, by th: 
following vote: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ew 
ing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Hill, Holmes, Mar 
cy, Naudain, Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Sils 
bee, Sprague, Tipton, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster, 
Wilkins. —23. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Buckner, Clay, 
Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Johnston, King, Mangum, 
Miller, Moore, Poindexter, Robinson, Smith, Tazewell, 
Troup, Tyler, White.—21. 

The bill was then reported to the Senate, and the 
amendments agreed to in Committee of the Whole were 
concurred in. 

Mr. HAYNE then offered an amendment to make the 
| bill more explicitly apply to the officers and soldiers of th 

| militia, volunteers, and State troops of the Southern States, 
‘who were not, in his opinion, included in the bill. The 
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amendment provided for those officers and soldiers of the he thought, be very important in determining the expe- 
State troops, volunteers, and militia, who served under | diency of making the proposed reduction of its receipts. 
Sumpter, Marion, and Pickens, and other partisan corps He expressed his dissent to the reasoning and conclusions 
of the South, during the revolution. | Of the report, but stated that he was not disposed to object 
Mr. FORSYTH moved to amend the amendment by add- | to the printing of an extra number of it, if wished for by 
ing the names of Clark, Campbell, Sevier, Cleaveland, |a majority of the committee. 
and Shelby; which was accepted by Mr. Haxye asa part} The motion was then agreed to, and the appendix was 
of his motion. ordered to be printed with the report. 
Mr. FOOT then suggested that the object of the gen-| wae 
tleman from South Carolina could be attained, and the! APPORTIONMENT BILL. 


troops he wished to provide for included in the bill, byan|; On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, the Senate then pro- 


amendment slightly varying its phraseology. ceeded to consider the message from the House of Re- 
Mr. HAYNE accepted thisas a substitute for his motion, | presentatives on the subject of the disagreement of that 
and this amendment was adopted. body to the amendment of the Senate to the apportion- 


The question was then taken on ordering the bill to a | ment bill. 
third reading, and decided in the affirmative, by the follow-| Mr. WEBSTER said he should feel it to be his duty to 
ing vote: | pursue that course which had been taken for the protection 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Clay, Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, | of the rights of the small States, if he could discover any 
Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Hill, Holmes, |strength tostand on, in a controversy on this subject with 
Knight, Marcy, Naudain, Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, |the House of Representatives. Nothing had occurred 
Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tipton, Tomlinson, | since the subject was last under consideration in the Se- 
Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins.—-26. |nate—he had seen nothing in the report of the committee 

NAYS.--Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Buckner, Ellis, | of the other House, to shake the opinion he had formed, 
Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Johnston, King, Mangum, Mil-|that this was the only constitutional mode of apportioning 
ler, Moore, Poindexter, Smith, Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, |the representation. He had consolation, indeed, deriva- 





White.--19. | ble from the fact that gentlemen who possessed the great- 
The Senate then adjourned. |est learning of any members of the Senate, and who had 

“ jnot been in the habit of voting together on all political 

Satrurpar, May 19. | questions, had united on this question. But it was to his 

NEWSPAPER POSTAGE. ;mind a melancholy truth that the rights of the States, 


| Which are most deeply concerned in the mode of appor- 

Mr. GRUNDY, from the Committee on the Post Office |tionment, were maintained by a majority of the Senate only. 
and Post Roads, to which was referred the bill to repeal | He saw nothing in what had occurred to encourage a con- 
the postage on newspapers, made areport, which was read. | ference between the two Houses on the question. Should 
[The report is unfavorable to the measure, on the ground any of the friends of the bill think any thing was to be gain- 
that the revenue of the department would, in the event|ed by asking a conference, they could do so. But he 
of its adoption, be so diminished as to be unable to meet | thought it would be a vain struggle; and he was disposed, 
the expenditures, and recommends the indefinite post- | in that case, to leave the responsibility where alone it could 
ponement of the bill. It contains a statement from the | properly fall. He made a passing reference tothe papers 


post office, by way of appendix. } | Which had been laid before the Senate since the question 
Mr. HILL moved to print 1,500 extra copies of the re-/ was under discussion; and said, in conclusion, that, having 
port. | discharged his duty, he would not himself make any mo- 


Mr. EWING (a member of the Post Office Committee) ition to recede, nor was he disposed to divide the Senate 
stated that he had dissented from the conclusions in the | on the question. 
report; and that, as to the facts, no official document had| Mr. WHITE then moved that the Senate recede from 
been produced to show that they were well founded. He | their amendment. 
did not doubt that the chairman of the committee had ob-; Mr. DICKERSON said that he was not willing to put 
tained the statements he had made from the department; |at hazard the passing of an apportionment bill at this ses- 
but still, as he had not himself seen the official data, he |sion. He would submit to the bill of the House of Repre- 
could not vouch for the facts. |sentatives, unjust as it was to the smaller States, rather 
Mr. GRUNDY stated that he had made out his report, {than prevent an apportionment, by adhering to our amend- 
and compared the statements with the records of the de-;ment. He, however, had not the slightest doubt that 
partment. the rule of giving representatives to the higher fractions 
Mr. HOLMES stated that, when the Senate should be | wasin strict accordance with the principles of the constitu- 
full, he would give notice, at an early day, when he would tion, and that no just apportionment could be made with- 
ask the Senate to take up this bill. {out doing so. Yet, in the amendment to the bill, the 
Mr. WEBSTER said that, as the report asserted some |number of the House should in strictness have been limited 
very important facts, he wished to see the official evidence |to 250 members--giving five members to Alabama, instead 
on which they were founded. (of six. The basis of the calculation was for a House of 
Mr. TOMLINSON (another member of the committee) | 250: by applying a common divisor, and rejecting the 
remarked that he had not heard the report read before | fractions, the House was reduced to 240. ‘These were 
this morning. It stated some very material facts. He had | the representatives belonging to the aggregate fractions: 
been desirous to have official information from.the Post | those being given to the States having the highest frac- 
Office Department regarding the facts stated in the re-|tions, would make a House of 250, according to the origi- 
port, before giving his vote upon it in the committee. No/|nal basis of the calculation. As, however, Alabama had 
official document, however, had been exhibited to the |a fraction less than those of ten other States, but still more 
committee; and, notwithstanding his confidence in the |thana moiety of the common divisor, andas this State is a 
chairman, he was unwilling to sanction the report, without|new and rapidly growing State, and possessing without 
more precise and detailed information from the depart-|doubt, at this time, a population sufficient to give her 
ment in relation to its financial condition. He said the re-|another representative, it was thought but equitable that 
port stated that the annual amount of postage exceeds two | she should have such representative. If it had been ob- 
millions of dollars, and he was desirous to see a state-|jected that, by making a House of 251, instead of 250, 
ment of the expenditures of the’department. It would,|we must make 251 a new basis of calculation, obtain a 
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new common divisor, which would give a result differing 
from that already obtained, he for one would have voted to 
limit the number to 250—but no such objection was made; 
and this he considered a liberal concession to Alabama. 
The amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Wessrer] was for a House of 256, by which num- 
ber he proposed to divide the whole population of the 
United States, and thus o 
each State was to be divided, and each State having a 
fraction above a moiety of the common divisor to have a 
representative for such fraction——and this was all right--for 


there were precisely as many members lost by rejecting the | 
fractions, as there were major fractions—twelve in each| 
The Senator voted for filling up the blank with) 
256, according to his amendment, but the Senate did not! 


case. 


agree to this, and the number 251 was adopted. In this 


case, the basis of the calculation was on a House of 250, | 
with a common divisor proper for that number. In the} 


process of calculation, by rejecting the fractions, the House 


was reduced to 240--the aggregate fraction, being di-| 


vided by the common divisor, giving ten. But there are 
eleven States having fractions above a moiety of the com- 
mon divisor; Alubama having the least fraction of the 
eleven, would not have been entitled to an additional re- 
presentative if no more than ten could be given to those 


having the larger fractions: peculiar circumstances, al-| 


ready stated, justified this liberal concession to Alabama. 
Yet, had it been objected to, no doubt the amendment 
would have been so modified that the additional repre- 
sentative would have been refused to Alabama, and the 


blank filled with 250 instead of 251; for if we take 251! 


for the basis of calculation, and give a representative for a 
fraction above a moiety of the common divisor, Virginia 


would be entitled to another representative; and if we| 


should take 252 as a new basis, this would produce a dif- 
ferent result. 


An amendment might be recommended by a commit-| 


tee of conference, that would remove every difficulty, pro- 
vided the House of Representatives were disposed to yield 
in any degree to the views of a majority of the Senate; 
but there is no hope of this, to judge from their vote 
against our amendment. If the Senate should adhere to 
their amendment, and the House finally refuse to modify 
their bill, no law for apportionment of representatives 
could take place at this session. Sooner than hazard such 
a result, said Mr. D., the small States should submit 


to the unjust operation of the bill, as they have here-| 


tofore done under similar bills. Believing as 1 do that 
the apportionment in the bill is not made according to 
the principles of the constitution, I cannot vote for it; but, 


if a motion is made to recede from our amendment, I will, 
as the Senator from Massachusetts is disposed to do, let it 


pass in silence, without calling for a division of the ques- 
tion. Although the effort made by a majority of the Se- 
nate to introduce a correct principle in apportioning r 


ace 


presentatives among the States is to fail at this time, I have 
no doubt of its success at the next census. 1 feel entirely 
confident that, at the next apportionment, when it shall 
be determined of what number the House of Representa- 
tives shall consist, the whole representative population 
will be divided by that number, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a common divisor by which each State will li- 
vided; and the number lost under the fractions will be 
given to the States having the larger fractions, taking 
them in their order, from the highest, so that the House 
of Representatives shill consist of the exact number as- 
sumed as the basis of the calculation; and so that each 
State will have as nearly as practicable her just apportion- 
ment and share of the actual House of Re] 
which the present bill does not give. 

That New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and several 


»¢ 


He ¢ 


»resentatives, 


other States, have more than their share of a House of 


240, willappear from the most simple calculation. As 
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! the whole population of the United States, 11,928,731, is 
to 240, so is the whole representative population of New 
York, 1,918,553, to 38 and a fraction. The same rule ap- 

| plied to the population of Pennsylvania, 1,348,072, would 

| give her 27 representatives, with a fraction. The same 
|rule applied to the whole representative population of 
| Virginia, 1,022,503, will give her 20 representatives, with 

a fraction; and so of other States; whereas the bill gives 

|New York 40 representatives, Pennsylvania 28, and Vir- 

iginia 21. If these States have more than their share, 
|other States must necessarily have less. 

Mr. SMITH said a few words expressive of his dissatis- 
tion with the bill from the House. 

Mr. FORSYTH said that, as the opposition to the mea- 
{sure had been withdrawn, it was unnecessary to say any 
‘thing as to the merits of the bill. But he was unwilling 
that one of the remarks of the Senator from Massachusetts 
should be considered as assented to, however uncontra- 
dicted. The Senator says that a majority of the Senate 
was in favor of the principle of the amendment adopted 
by the Senate. He did not understand it to be so. ‘The 
Senator from Mississippi was willing to permit the bill to 
be returned to the House of Representatives for amend- 
ment, but he declared that he had overcome his scruples as 
to the constitutionality of the plan proposed by the amend- 
ment. The system of fractional representation he consi- 
dered as having been rejected by the Senate, after a full 
examination, in which the Senator’s able arguments were 
attentively heard, and in which no party feeling or bias 
was manifested on either side. 

Mr. WEBSTER replied that he had nothing to com- 
plain of at all, as to the manner in which the discussion bad 
been conducted. He only complained that, by the want of 
a firm vote of the Senate, the opportunity was lost of secur- 
ing the relative rights of the States, for the preservation 
|of which the Senate was responsible. He also explained 
that he had understood the Senator from Mississippi to say 
that he was opposed to the bill from the House as unjust, 
and was of the opinion that the amendment secured to 
each State, as far as was possible, its relative power. 
| Mr. POINDEXTER explained his views on the ques- 
ition, and said that he should vote to recede. 
| Mr. BUCKNER spoke against the motion to recede, de- 
| claring that the responsibility of the measure ought to b: 
| thrown back upon the House. He also moved to postpone 
| the bill till Monday, as an act of courtesy due to the absent 
Senator from Delaware. 

Some remarks were made against the postponement by 
Messrs. KING and TAZEWELL, and in favor of it by 
Messrs. SMITH, BUCKNER, NAUDAIN, and BELL. 

Mr. NAUDAIN, of Delaware, moved, in consequence 
of the absence of his colleague, who had taken so conspi- 
cuous a part in the discussion of the bill, to lay the bill on 
the table. 

‘The motion was negatived—yeas 19, nays 26. 

The question on the motion to recede was then taken, 
and decided in the affirmative, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bibb, Brown, Clay, Dallas, Dudley, 
Ellis, Forysth, Frelinghuysen, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, 
Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Poindexter, Robinson, 
Ruggles, Tazewell, Tipton, ‘Tomlinson, Troup, Tyler, 
White, Wilkins. —26. 

NAYS.——Messrs. Bell, Benton, Buckner, Chambers, 
Dickerson, Ewing, Foot, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, M!- 
ler, Moore, Naudain, Prentiss, Robbins, Silsbee, 
Sprague, Webster.—19 

So the Senate receded from the'r amendment. 


Smith, 


Monpay, May 21. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


on 


Mr. CHAMBERS, after a prefatory remark or two 
" lum 


the manner in which the claims of the District of C 
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bia on the legislative action of Congress had been neglect-| doubted the constitutional power of Congress to appro- 
ed during the present session, moved to postpone all the! priate, for the benefit of the District, the fund placed in the 
preceding orders, for the purpose of acting on some of the| hands of the Government for that purpose. _ If the bill was 
bills relating tothe District of Columbia. The motion! Jaid on the table now, as proposed by the gentleman from 
being agreed to, Tennessee, there is no probability that it will come up 
Several of those bills were passed through; when again this session. The college had never received any 
The Senate took up the bill to grant certain public lots} thing from the Government, and the sum proposed would 
in the city of Washington, to the value of $25,000, for the! establish it on a firm basis. 
benefit of the Mr. GRUNDY said his object was, in part, to obtain, 
. y ae sR by the delay proposed, the very information which the 
COLUMBIAN COLLEGE, chairman saad haw gives He did not wish to be under- 
in the District of Columbia. 


stood as opposed to the appropriation; but he still thought 
Mr. CHAMBERS having explained the object of the| that the question was one of sufficient magnitude to be dis- 


bill. cussed in a fuller Senate. 

Mr. GRUNDY moved that the bill be laid on the table,} Mr. TYLER was, he said, in favor of the donation, but 
with the understanding that its consideration should be re-| he denied that Congress was chargeable with any neglect 
sumed in a fuller Senate. He was willing to go on with| of this institution. He remembered that some time ago 
the ordinary business of the District of Columbia, but this} we released the college from a debt of thirty thousand 
bill involved a principle of grave importance. Whether! dollars, due by it to the Government. The college had 
Congress has the power to make appropriations for educa-| no right to complain of the Government. 
tion in this District, was a question deserving of considera-|_ Mr. CLAY wished to inquire who composed the govern- 
tion. ment of this college. Some years ago it was in the hands 

Mr. HOLMES said it would not be doubted that Con-} of those to whom no money should go by his vote. Un- 
gress had the power, as the local legislature of the Dis-| less there had been, since that time, areal reform, a radical 
trict, over which it had exclusive jurisdiction, to make| change, in the management of this institution, he would 
appropriations for any beneficial purposes within the Dis-/ not vote to it a cent. 
trict. Mr. TAZEWELL asked whether the college was incor- 

Mr. HAYNE expressed the opinion that all the avails| porated. Being told that it was, he wished to know what 
of the public lots in the District should be appropriated} were the objects of the institution. The college was not 
to the improvement of the District. But it would be im-|a ‘‘ noves hospes” here. It had often been before us, and 
proper to go into the treasury for that purpose. If we pass| never in avery attractive form. It had then been objected 
the limits of this appropriate fund, we might proceed to) to it that its purposes were sectarian. If it was established 
establish, in the District, schools of agriculture, a national| and, incorporated with a view to sectarian purposes, he 
university, silk-reeling schools, duck factories; and we| should hold himself bound to withhold from it any aid or 
might establish a free system of education for the whole| countenance. 

United States, located in the District of Columbia. He} Mr. CHAMBERS and Mr. HOLMES replied, at some 
was favorably disposed towards the District, and he wished! length, to the suggestion and queries of Messrs. CLAY and 
to see adopted some general scheme of improvement,| TAZEWELL. ‘They stated that the funds of the college 
adapted to the wants and to the means of the District. He} were now judiciously managed, and that though it was prin- 
wished, therefore, to know how the account stands between | cipally founded by the Baptists, who still lent it their aid, 
the D.strict and the Goverment; what sums have been| yet its objects were exclusively literary andscientific. Mr. 
received, and what expended, in the District of Columbia} CHAMBERS explained the character of the former trans- 
since its cession to the Government. actions of the college with the Government, showing that 

Mr. SMITH thought, as the proprietor of a portion of| the college gained nothing, and that the Government lost 
the land in the District, the Government was bound to] nothing in consequence of them. 
make appropriations for the benefit of the District. In} The motion to lay the bill on the table was rejected by 
the new States, we pursued this course. The original|/a vote of 20 to 9, and the bill was ordered to a third 
proprietors of this land ceded a portion of it to the Govern-| reading. 
ment for the benefit, not of the public treasury, but of the 
District. 

Mr. CHAMBERS, in reply to Mr. Harne’s inquiry, Flats aca il 
stated that the number of sity lots formerly held e the INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Government was about 11,000, of which 6,000 had been} The bill from the House, making appropriations for 
sold for the sum of 735,000 dollars. ‘The remaining lots} certain internal improvements, having been read a second 
now in the possession of the Government were valued at! time, 

from twelve to thirteen hundred thousand dollars. The} Mr. HENDRICKS moved that it be referred to the 
whole amount, therefore, of the fund derived by the Govern-| Committee on Roads and Canals. 

ment from the District was but a fraction less than two} Mr. CHAMBERS moved that it be referred to the Com- 
mill.ons of dollars. The whole amount of appropriations) mittee on Commerce. 

for the benefit of the District, made by Congress since the} Mr. CLAY expressed a hope that the bill would be sent 
formation of the Government, was only one hundred and|to the Committee on Commerce. He thought it was 
eighty-six thousand dollars, and this sum included appro-! proper to look to practical results; and he was apprehen- 
priations for walks, &c. which are as much for the benefit] sive that if the bill was sent to the Committee on Roads 
of individuals connected with the Government as for the| and Canals, it would reach a harbor there from which it 
benefit of the citizens. He of course excluded, in this! would not be able to make its escape. He was desirous 
Statement, the sum of three millions, expended on public} to send it to a committee which was not hostile to its 
buildings, for with them the District had no concern at all; | objects. 

having no representatives in Congress, they had less in-| Mr. MILLER wished that the bill might go to the 
terest in the publ.c edifices than the citizens of any other| Committee on Roads and Canals, and that Congress would 
part of the country. The Government, therefore, held aj be checked in the exercise of an unconstitutional power. 
tund of eighteen hundred thousand dollars, the only legiti-| Mr. POINDEXTER asked if it would be in order to 
mate purpose of which was the improvement of this District. | refer so much of the bill as related to the Cumberland 
He could not understand upon what ground gentlemen| road to the Committee on Roads and Canals, and the 
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residue of the bill to the Committee on Commerce. The 
bill was of a mixed character. The Cumberland road 
appropriation stood there as a unit, to use the court phrase, 
and ought to be sent to the Committee on Roads and Ca- 
nals. He referred to some circumstances which prevent- 
ed him from attending that committee, and would vote 
rather to send the bill to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HOLMES regarded the bill as a complete jumble; 
parts of it might go to any committee, for it embraced 
almost every thing. But as the principal items were 
commercial in their character, he was in favor of sending 
it to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. JOHNSTON took a similar view of the construc- 
tion of the bill, and said the object seemed to be to take 
this bill from the Committee on Commerce, to which it had, 
year after year, been given, and to give it to the Commit- 
tee on Roads and Canals, a committee which was so con- 
stituted, either from design or from accident, as to be 
hostile to the bill. 

Mr. HENDRICKS said that, although the Committee 
on Roads and Canals could not go the lengths of some 
Senators in their construction of the constitutional powers 
of Congress, there was great liberality inthat body. He 
insisted that there were other items than the Cumberland 
road in the bill, which rendered the reference to the Com- 
mittee on Roads and Canals a proper one. But, as he 
would decline the responsibility of bazarding the fate of 
the bill, he would withdraw his motion. 

The motion was then withdrawn, and the bill was refer- 
red to the Committee on Commerce. 


COLONIAL TRADE. 


Mr. SPRAGUE then rose, and stated that it was his 
purpose now to redeem a pledge which he had giten 
some time since to the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. 
Smita.] During the debate on the colonial trade, that 
Senator had said that, whenever he [Mr. Spracve] should 


call up the resolutions which he had laid on the table on 
this subject, he would be ready to go into the discussion. 
To enable that Senator to fulfil his purpose, he would 
now move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of these resolutions. 

Mr. SMITH said that, whatever disposition he” might 
have felt at that time to go into such discussion, he had no 
such disposition now. He had expected that the Senator 
from Maine would take the course he had now taken; 
but, as that Senator had now redeemed his pledge, he 
trusted that the motion would not be further pressed. 

Mr. SPRAGUE said that, as he himself had already oc- 
cupied much of the time of the Senate in the exposition 
of his views on the subject, he was not disposed, on his 
own account, to revive the discussion; and, as the Senator 
from Maryland declined to avail himself of the opportunity 
now offered to him, he should withdraw his motion. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 


COLONEL JOHN LAURENS. 


The Senate then took up the bill for the relief of the 
representatives of Colonel John Laurens. 

Mr. ROBBINS said, it will be recollected that this is 
a claim for expenses disbursed on a foreign mission, by 
Colonel Laurens, due by the then existing usage of the 
Government, which was to pay these expenses instead of 
allowing an outfit; due also by an express resolution of 
Congress. Nothing has been said, nothing can be said, 
against the merits, the intrinsic merits, of this claim: for 
these are obvious, they are palpable, they are undeniable. 

But it has been said by the honorable gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Tazewewt,] that the claim (not denying 
its intrinsic merits, however, ) is stale; that it is a dormant 
claim, now dormant for forty years; and that, therefore, 
it ought not now to be satisfied. But is the fact so? Has 
this claim been so dormant’? For more thantwenty years 
of this period there was no oife in this country to repre- 
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sent and to prosecute this claim; and for more than ten 
years of this period it has been, from time to time, before 
Congress, in one House or the other. And let me tell 
the honorable gentleman that neither House of Congress, 
nor any committee of either House, have ever expressed 
an opinion adverse to these intrinsic merits. Even the 
committee of whom the honorable gentleman was a mem- 
ber, did not report against its intrinsic merits. They say 
expressly, we abstain from giving any opinion upon the 
merits; still they recommend that the prayer of the peti- 
tioner be not granted. And why? For certain reasons 
embodied in the report. And what are these? The same 
which he now urges against this, and which I am canvass- 
ing. The previous report in favor of this claim, after a 
full investigation thereof by the committee, of whom Go- 
vernor Barbour was chairman, and the now President of 
the United States was then a member, was disagreed to 
by the Senate, not for the want of merits in the claim, but 
because all the parties to the claim were not at that time 
parties to the petition. But now no such difficulty exists; 
all the parties to the claim are parties to the petition, and 
can give the necessary discharges. I repeat, that neither 
House of Congress, and no committee of either House, have 
ever expressed an opinion adverse to the intrinsic merits 
of this claim; no, not even the gentleman himself, when, 
asa member of a committee, he investigated this case; 
nor, indeed, has he now. 

But to return: I have said that, for more than twenty 
years of this delay, there was no one in this country to 
represent and to prosecute thisclaim. The accounts with 
Colonel Laurens were adjusted by the treasury in 1790; 
then, Henry Laurens, his father, was an old man, and 
soon after died; he died in 1792. He never preferred 
this claim, because, as has been before stated, his son had 
kept no account of these expenses, and had made no 
charge “of them against the United States; and because, 
as he states, he did not know that his son ever meant to 
make the claim. After his death, the daughter of Colonel 
Laurens, then a child, went to England to live with her 
maternal relatives, (Colonel Laurens had married in Eng- 
land,) where she has lived ever since, and now lives. 
Her son, and only surviving child, remained in England 
for his education till 1819, when he came to his patrimo- 
nial inheritance in South Carolina, where he now is, in 
charge of that inheritance. About three years after, in 
1823, this claim was made, and a petition for its allowance 
preferred to Congress. Here let me say that I know 
this grandson of Colonel Laurens, and it gives me pleasure 
to say that Ido not know a more amiable young man. | 
think it impossible to know him as I do, without feeling a 
kindness for him for his amiable disposition, nor without 
feeling a respect for him, as the grandson of Colonel Lau- 
rens. Let me say to the honorable gentleman, that, if he 
knew him as I do, he never could have the heart to say to 
him: ‘*Sir, this your hereditary claim may be just in 
itself; but it has remained a long time unsatisfied, and 
therefore ought now never to be satisfied; nor shall it be 
if 1 can prevent it. Away, sir, with your claim, and never 
let me hear of it again within the walls of this Senate.”’ 

Is it possible that language like this could be held to 
the descendant of Colonel I.aurens, appealing to the jus- 
tice of his country to satisfy an hereditary claim, acknow- 
ledged to be—at least, not denied to be—just in itself? 
And all for a laches of three years in prosecuting the claim: 
for that is all the laches that can be imputed. Where, 
let me ask, was this objection when the widow of Colonel 
Hamilton petitioned for the commutation claimed for ac- 
count of her husband?—a claim which he had never made; 
a claim which it has always been understood he had ex- 
pressly waived; and had recorded that waiver, in order 
to place his vote for the commutation (he was then a mem- 
ber of Congress) above the suspicion of an interested 
motive. Yet that claim was allowed, together with the 
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legal interest for the whole interval of time. That claim 
had indeed slept, was in fact dormant, from 1785 to 1816; 
more than thirty years; still it wasallowed. ‘The act was 
indeed due tothe family of that great man, and did honor 
to the justice of the country. Butif staleness was a good 
plea against a claim just in itself, compared with this, 
it applied with more than tenfold force against that; 
yet, against that, it was not made, or, if made, it did not 
prevail. 

The same honorable gentleman has also said that the 
account of Colonel Laurens has been adjusted and closed 
by the treasury, and that to open this account would be a 
precedent of a dangerous tendenéy. But let the honor- 
able gentleman reflect that it is not proposed to open this 
account, nor to unsettle this settlement; no such thing. It 
is simply proposed to pay a claim just in itself, that never 
has been adjusted by the treasurv; never has been passed 
upon by the treasury; never has been before the treasury. 
Why it was not presented, has been explained, repeatedly 
explained, and the explanation will, doubtless, be recol- 
lected. Colonel Hamilton’s account, too, had been ad- 
justed by the treasury, and closed. The claim to his 
commutation did not disturb that settlement, for it had 
made no part of the account; it left the settlement good 
for all it professed to settle. Neither does the claim to 
these expenses disturb the settlement in this case, for it 
had made no part of the account; nor were they passed 
upon by the treasury; the settlement is left good for all it 
professed to settle. 

It is true there isa claim to a trifling amount beside, 
growing out of errors appearing on the face of the ac- 
count, but for this claim the settlement itself~is the 
voucher; and the claim is made because the settlement 
itself gives a title to it; just as good a title as a certificate 
of the treasury, certifying that amount to be unpaid and 
still due. 

But one word as to the sacredness of a settlement once 
made by the treasury. Let it be sacred, if you please, 
with the treasury itself; let the treasury, thenceforth, 
cease to have any control over it. But is it to tie the 
hands of Congress, whatever injustice may have been 
done by the settlement? If aclaim has been disallowed 





the treasury, had been disallowed by the treasury, and 
were barred thereby, sofar as that could bar them; but that 
this claim of Laurens never has been passed upon by the 
treasury; never has been before the treasury: it is indis- 
putable; it is just in itself; it has never been satisfied. And 
will the Senate now say it never shall be satisfied’ 

A word more, and I have done. Something has been 
said by the honorable gentleman from Maine, not to dero- 
gate from the intrinsic merits of this claim, but to dispa- 
rage the personal merits of Colonel Laurens—-how becom- 
ingly, let the history of his country bear witness. That his- 
tory has recorded laurel after laurel conferred upon him 
by his country, to attest her grateful sense of his high and 
glorious merits. These recorded honors have long since 
gathered round his tomb; they now thicken over it, and 
will forever adorn it. So long as the sentiment of grati- 
tude shall beat in the bosom of his country at the recol- 
lection of her revolutionary martyrs, these recorded honors 
shall flourish in immortal verdure; and even if it were 
possible for this sentiment of gratitude to die in the bosom 
of his country, they would still flourish in history to kindle 
the sentiment of admiration in every other. For, so long 
as this language shall last, be spoken, or read; wherever, 
in all future time, the sublime virtues of patriotic devotion 
and heroic bearing shall sway the affections of the human 
heart, the name of Laurens will be the theme of unmin- 
gled praise, as the hero above fear, as the patriot beyond 
reproach. I confess I felt hurt that an American Sena- 
tor in the American Senate--the proudest theatre in the 
world, and that erected on the blood of our revolutionary 
heroes, should indulge a wish to cast a shade, even if he 
could, upon one of the brightest names in that host. The 
fact alluded to, if it were a fact, would not, in my opinion, 
cast a shade, nor even the shadow of a shade, upon that 
bright name. It would only prove that, in that instance, as 
in every other, the love of country predominated, and was 
his ruling passion. Nor did he pursue his honorable end 
by dishonorable means. He did, with the funds of his 
country in his hands, what he had a right to do; what his 
duty to his country required him to do; and for doing 
which he had the approbation of his country, and her re- 
corded thanks. I do not complain of the statement, there- 


by the treasury, which ought to have been allowed, and | fore, for its possible effect to prejudice the pure fame of 
that made clearly to appear, is there to b@ no redress? | Colonel Laurens, but for its apparent intent. 


Neither at the treasury nor by Congress? Is this the mise- 


rable situation of a just claimant upon the Government? |try can possess, is the fame of her great men. 


No, sir; no, indeed, sir, it is not. For innumerable | 
almost have been the appeals from the injustice of trea- 
sury settlements to the justice of Congress for relief; and 
when, let me ask, has relief been denied, if a just claim 
to it has been made out clearly and indisputably? That 
relief, to the honor of the public justice be it spoken, 
though it has sometimes, perhaps too often, been delayed, 
has never, I believe, been finally refused. Had not the 
accounts of Governor Tompkins and President Monroe 
been settled at the treasury? And did not both petition 
Congress for relief, against the injustice of that settlement? 
And did not Congress grant relief—that settlement to the 
contrary notwithstanding? Yes, most certainly. I refer 


For the most precious of all treasure which any coun- 
It is that 
alone which renders any country resplendent in the 
eyes of every other. The clarum et venerabile nomen, in 
every instance, as well as in that which the poet cele- 
brates, brings much to our city. That fame endures for- 
ever: it survives all the revolutions and the ravages of 
time; even those which leave the country itself a wreck, 
even those which blot the nation itself out of existence; 
even then it still survives, to become the property of man- 
kind, and to do honor to the species, and especially to do 
honor to the memory of the departed nation. But its great 
value is this—-it is prolific of great men; beyond any thing 
and every thing else, it awakens and supplies fuel to that 
noblest of all sentiments, the love of country; it excites and 


to high examples, it is true; and perhaps some may think, | leads on to a perpetual emulation in the race ofglory. What 


therefore, not applicable to ordinary cases. But justice 
knows not the face of man in her decrees; she knows 
nothing of high nor low; she gives nothing to renown for | 





itself; she denies nothing to obscurity, because unknown; | 


she says, and she accordingly decrees— 


a heart, then, must I have, if I could indulge a wish to dis- 
honor a name that does honor, and will forever do honor, 
to the name of my country! 

Mr. TAZEWELL opposed the claim. Its justice did 
not rest on the services of the deceased, for he did not 























































































































































































































































































































“ Tros, Tyrius que, mihi nullo discrimine agetur.” \deny their merit, or that they entitled him to the eulogium 
But, if she did make these discriminations, I should not | pronounced on his memory, in the language of the Senator 
disparage the names of Tompkins and Monroe; nor would | from Rhode Island, as clarum et veneralile nomen; but it 
they, if living, think theirs disparaged, by being associated | was right to go back to their merits, and ask, is there any 
in the regards of their country with the name of Lau-}money due or not? The claim had been before the House 
rens. Neither would they challenge, nor would any one | of Representatives before now, and as often rejected. It 
challenge for them, a higher distinction. But let it be|had become the practice, when a claim was rejected in 
remembered that their claims had been passed upon by | one House, to bring it forward in the other, and there it 
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vibrated, till at length a favorable report was obtained, 
and then it was again preferred with the recommendation 
of having passed one of the legislative bodies. But even 
this did not hold good respecting the present bill; for as 
often as it was brought forward in either House, it had re- 
ceived reiterated rejections. It was not analogous to the 
case of Colonel Hamilton. The claims of Colonel Laurens 
had already been settled, even before the formation of the 
present Government, and his receipt received for the pay- 
ment of every cent due. Such was not the case as re- 
garded Colonel Hamilton; there was no doubt of the debt 
due, and no such receipt existed, for the strong reason 
that nothing had previously been paid. Colonel L. 
died in 1781 or ’82, and now a claim was advanced, with 
compound interest, four times a year for forty years. Who 
ever heard of the like? For these several reasons he should 
oppose the bill. 

The bill was supported by Mr. HAYNE, and oppused 
by Mr. SMITH and Mr. MANGUM. 

The question was then put, and the bill was ordered to 
a third reading, by the following vote: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Buckner, Chambers, Clayton, Clay, 
Dallas, Dudley, Ewing, Frelinghuysen, Hayne, Johnston, 
Knight, Miller, Moore, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, 
Silsbee, Sprague, Tipton, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Web- 
ster, Wilkins.—23. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Dickerson, Foot, Grundy, Hen- 
dricks, Mangum, Marcy, Ruggles, Smith, Tazewell, 
White.--11. 

BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. DALLAS, pursuant to the notice he had given 
some days before, moved that the Senate now proceed to 
the consideration of the bill to modify and continue the 
act incorporating the subscribers to the Bank of the 
United States. 

The motion was agreed to—yeas 24. 

Mr. DALLAS then stated, that, having brought this 
question before the Senate, he should content himself 
with this success, and would not, at this late hour of the 
day, enter into the views which he proposed to present to 
the Senate. He would therefore move that the Senate 
now adjourn; and 

The Senate adjourned. 


Wepnespay, Mar 23. 


Mr. POINDEXTER moved that the Senate now pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the joint resolution reported 
by him some time since, authorizing the President to cause 
an equestrian statue of General Washington to be execut- 
ed, but the Senate refused to sustain the motion. 


BANK OF THE UNITED STATES.. 

The Senate then took up the bill to modify and continue 
the act to incorporate the subscribers to the Bank of the 
United States. 

Mr. DALLAS rose, and said, the interest inseparably at- 
tached tothe subject under consideration, had, since the 
memorials from the stockholders and directors of this 


bank were presented to both Houses of Congress, led to} 


such exploring investigations, and such ample and authen- 
tic developments, as must make any detailed or elaborate 
discussion tedious and unnecessary. It had been the ef- 


fort of the committee of the Senate, to whom the subject | 


was confided, to facilitate every inquiry, and to furnish 
every information which could be desired. Their labors, 
however, were in a great measure superseded by the 
course pursued in the other branch of the Legislature; by 
the appointment of a committee to scrutinize the affairs 
of the bank, to examine such matters as were deemed par- 
ticularly worthy of examination, and to report at large the 
results. Three reports had recently been made, accom- 
panied by voluminous documents; and although, when, 
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some days ago, he [Mr. D.] gave notice of his intention to 
call the bill up at the present time, it was supposed that 
all these reports and documents would now be upon their 
tables, circumstances over which no control could be ex- 
ercised by himself, or any of the committee of which he 
was chairman, have yet prevented their being supplied 
with them. Nevertheless, the principal facts and deduc- 
tions were doubtless incorporated in the three reports al- 
ready published in the daily journals; and as the members 
of the Senate have had access to these, he might assume 
that they were in possession of all the information desired 
at this moment. He expected to receive the rest of the 
papers from day to day. From these sources, in connex 
ion with the printed statements and official communica. 
tions, themselves bulky, already before the Senate, details 
so ample and satisfactory can be deduced, that he had 
thought any introductory remarks more a matter of for- 
mality than of utility. He should be as brief as possible. 
The great question involved in the bill then under con. 
sideration was, whether the Congress of the United States 
would prolong the existence of a national institution erect- 
ed, sixteen years ago, for wise and salutary purposes. 
Shall it be permitted to expire, agreeably to the limita- 
tion of its charter, on the 3d of March, 1836? Undoubt- 
edly the question was of considerable importance: of im- 
portance to the political, financial, and ccmmerec al inte- 
rests of the country, the whole country; of importance to 
the American people in their diversified transactions of 
trade, in the every-day affairs of life, in the necessity of 
preparing themselves for such a shock to their social con- 
dition and active employments, as must inevitably follow 
upon a decision adverse to the continuance of the corpo- 
ration. High and momentous as the question was, he 
hoped it would be encountered and canvassed by the Se- 
nate as one purely and merely of legislative business, 
divested of bias or prejudice of every kind; with a single 
view to the discharge of a representative duty to the com- 
munity atlarge. It was, indeed, impossible, seeing whit 
we constantly saw, and reading daily what daily appeared 
in the newspapers of every quarter of the country, not to 
know that considerations naturally extraneous and irrele- 
vant had gradually become mixed up with this question, 
and had given it a character and direction alike foreign 
and injuriofs to it. He would invoke from the wisdom, 
and virtue, and patriotism, of the grave council he ad- 
dressed, the calmest, the mdst candid, and most upright 
reflection: at least, if it were impossible to throw aside all 
feeling or prepossession, he was confident that every Se- 
nator would struggle to repress and subdue it: he felt no 
doubt that such would be the prevailing, if not universal, 
disposition, Inthe absence of all improper feeling, af 
fecting the subject, he might be allowed to say as to jim- 
self, personally, that he should perhaps stand in need, if 
not on the present, perhaps on some future occasions, 0! 
the indulgence of the Senate; when he confessed the ex- 
istence of that species of bias which cannot but in some 
degree, though, he trusted, not in a measure to blind 0 
mislead his judgment, arise from an undying and ever-in- 
creasing veneration for the wisdom and patriotism of the 
author of the charter now under discussion. This was the 
only feeling of which he was at all conscious. ee 
The Senate had been impelled to the discharge of (his 
piece of legislative business in a variety of ways, and by 
countless memorials and petitions. The voluminous ps 
pers which were crowded to the Secretary’s desk, eve! 
since its introduction, speak no ordinary language. A 
very large number of the citizens of the United States, 
in their separate and individual capacities, affixed Weir 
signatures to these documents, and interposed their earnest 
prayers that this institution should be prolonged in Gurs- 
tion. Many public corporations, actively engaged 11 ie 
business of the world, even those of a rival characte!, 
competitors in the vast money transactions of the country, 
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having felt, frankly acknowledge its beneficial influence, | principal managers, to listen to any imputations without a 
and had transmitted their memorials, anxiously as well as) conviction of their injustice, and the most sincere regret. 
generously requesting the renewal of the charter. Rising| He would also venture to say, that if any one, for the 
a step higher, numerous assemblies of the people, in the purpose of depreciating the institution itself, or of awaken- 
East, the West, and the North, convened solely, but|ing jealousies and prejudices, should undertake to impugn 
openly and undisguisedly, to deliberate upon this matter, |the conduct, motives, or personal characters of those by 
had, with the imposing weight to which such assemblies|whom it has been conducted, the materials for complete 
are always entitled, forwarded their solicitous petitions |and final vindication would be found at hand, in the re- 
for the renewal of the charter, And one step still further: | ports and documentary evidence furnished from the com- 
many of the legislative bodies of the respective States of|mittee of the other House. It ill became him, however, 
the Union, those very bodies whose voices called into|to presuppose that such a course of discussion would be 
official being the members of the Senate, in the formality |introduced. 
of constitutional representative deliberation, and under| The essential and paramount objects for the enactment 
the solemn responsibilities of their stations, appealed to of the charter of the bank, in 1816, were doubtless well 
Congress in favor of this bank, and invoked such action as |remembered by the Senators present. They were, the 
would prolong its existence. Indeed, it would seem as if| establishment of a sound and uniform national currency; 
our fellow-citizens, in all parts of the country, individually the creation of a fit instrument for the collection and distri- 
and collectively, had attentively listened to the voice of|bution of the public revenue; the restoration of specie 
their present Chief Magistrate, by whom they had been| payments, then unlawfully suspended by all the State 
wisely invited to the consideration of the subject more | banks, the sole manufactories of the circulating medium; 
than two years ago; and had, now that the proper occa-|and the designation of a safe agency wherewith to facili- 
sion arrived, come forward to express the results of that|tate the general financial operations of the Government. 
consideration, with unequivocal prayers for the re-enact-| Every hour’s experience, since the declaration of inde- 
ment of the charter. ‘To a pressure so perfectly legiti-| pendence, had proved the vast importance of these ob- 
mate in its character, and distinct and respectful in its|Jects, from the creation of the Bank of North America, 
tone, Congress could not be insensible.. The Senate, he| under the auspices of Robert Morris, in 1781, to that of 
doubted not, would respond to it, at least by disposing of the first Bank of the United States, projected by Alexan- 
the question as one of urgent legislative business. It was|der Hamilton, in 1791, and especially during the five 
their duty to terminate it, one way or another. years of peace and of war which intervened between the 
The chief feature of the bill reported by the committee, expiration of the charter in 1811, and its revival in a new 
and now before the Senate, wasits first section, containing,| form in 1816. During the forty-three years which have 
as it does, an allowance of the prayers of the many me- elapsed since the adoption of the constitution, the country 
morialists to whom he had referred, by continuing in force | has been without a national bank only seven years; the 
and operation the act incorporating the Bank of the national objects adverted to were, of course, for those 
United States for the term of fifteen years. In recom-|Seven years wholly neglected; and it can be asserted 
mending this, the committee looked to the national insti-] Without danger of denial, that five of those years teemed 
tution; its structure, its purposes, its tendencies, its ne- with more commercial disaster, fiscal embarrassment, 
cessary and natural course of operations, its lim‘tations, | trading inconvenience, and fraudulent money transactions, 
conditions, and restrictions, as it emanated from the|than were witnessed before, or than can possibly be 
legislative mould sixteen years ago. And they could dis-| Witnessed during the existence of a wisely and discreetly 
cern no reason for any substantial change. “They could|administered Bank of the United States. He (Mr. D.] 
not be affected, in the formation of this judgment, by any | forbore making references to historical facts, further than 
scrutiny into the personal conduct or motives of those to} Was absolutely necessary. They were familiar in the 
whose management the general powers of the corporation | actual experience, and fresh in the memory of those 
had, atany time, been confided. ‘The abuse of a public} Whom he addressed; and they were abundant to prove the 
office may disqualify its incumbent, but furnishes no argu-| Vast, the vital importance of the objects he had enume- 
ment whatever for the abolition of the office itself. Every |Tated as the fundamental objects contemplated by the 
thing which human ingenuity has devised, or can devise, charter of 1816. A 
for good, may be misapplied, and be made the means of| The attainment of these great objects was, however, 
mischief. The most beneficent trusts, guarded in the|to be accomplished ina manner compatible with a jealous 
most careful manner, may be unfaithfully administered by | protection of the political liberties, a full security of the 
bad and selfish agents. What office, legislative, judicial, civil rights, an anxious solicitude for the convenience, and 
or executive, could be permanent, couid escape early de-|an ardent desire for the social happiness and prosperity 
struction, if its existence were made dependent upon the of the whole American people. Hence, while a bank 
wisdom, purity, and virtue of the human being who hap-| Was selected as the means for effectuating the desired 
pened to hold it? With such a principle, we should be| purposes, the act of its incorporation, its charter, was 
forever, and perhaps every year, remodelling our whole loaded with multiplied, efficacious, and insurmountable 
Government organization, abolishing establishments, offi-| restrictions and limitations; the supervisory interposition 
ces, and institutions; reconstructing a fresh series only | of the Government was established; summary proceedings 
that the perpetually recurring frailties of man might/ Were preordained for investigation and judicial trial; and 
lead again and unceasingly to the work of destruction and | the highest penalties prescribed for infractions of the 
renovation. charter. Every necessary mode of reaching the corpo- 
He [Mr. D.} would not be supposed, in these re-|ration, either to correct its abuses, to control its tenden- 
marks, to intimate that the committee entertained, for one cies, or to punish itsillegal acts, was carefully chalked out 
moment, the slightest suspicion that the existing charter, |in advance, and held within the power of national legisla- 
or any of its privileges, had been, by the stockholders, |tion. He (Mr. D.] would not enter upon a detailed re- 
directors, or any of the officers, perverted or misused, in | view of the provisions of the charter; the Senate and the 
the least degree. Such suspicions could not be entertained | people are alike well informed of them all; and he would 
by any one acquainted with the subject, and with the in- jonly add, that the committee believed no more perfect 
dividuals referred to. For his own part, he had been too; mode of achieving, and of still preserving now that they 
long conversant with the general course of operations in|are achieved, the great national objects to which he had 
the institution, and had enjoyed too many opportunities of referred, can be devised, than the one delineated in that 
correctly estimating the worth and intelligence of its/ instrument. 
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Nor could the committee be insensible, not merely to| struck out, or moulded into such form as 
the inutility, but to the positively disastrous consequences, | approbation of the Senate. 
to the people, and totheir Government, of substituting,| 1. The first modification, if it canbe properly so called, 
for the present, another Bank of the United States; of| confers upon the corporation the authority of appointing 
compelling this to close its enormous business, or to trans-| two or more officers to sign and countersign the notes ot 
fer it to other hands; of leaving the immense interests of|the bank, the denomination of which shall be less than 
the industrious, enterprising, and prosperous people of|one hundred dollars. The present charter exacts the 
our country, to the extent of more than a hundred millions} performance of this arduous duty from the president and 
of dollars, to be rapidly, if ‘not suddenly, shifted in}the principal cashier. It is one to which they are physi- 
arrangement, responsibility, and connexion; or of again} cally incompetent. Their labors are necessarily directed 
committing the monetary system of the entire confederacy | constantly to other objects, objects less mechanical and of 
to the charge of local and detached and conflicting State | much higher moment. It would be impossible for these 
institutions, over which no control whatever could be ex-| two officers, were they even to give all their time exclu 
ercised. Such an unnecessary, involuntary, forced di-| sively to signatures, to furnish a sufficient amount of cir- 
version of the great streams of commercial and moneyed | culation. ‘They must be aided in this department of duty, 
operations could not be effected without incalculable and/or they must neglect it. Congress had, on several occa- 
incurable injury to every class, and especially to the la-|sions before this, been apprised of the embarrassment 
borious, and most worthy, and most useful class, and! experienced from this cause, but circumstances have here- 
without sacrificing many of the great purposes of Go-| The 


vernment for which the constitution was formed. Where- 
fore, indeed, should such an experiment be made? The 
practical operations of the existing bank, under its now 
matured system, have attained every desired object. The 
currency is uniform, and representing a metallic bas's; it 
is better forall purposes than gold orsilver. The collec- 
tion and distribution of the nation’s revenue are gently, 
safely, and satisfactorily effected. 
scription had been experienced in the financial movements 
of the Government. Salutary checks and remedies had 


been applied to the irregularities and fluctuations of 


foreign and domestic exchanges. And in all parts of the 
country, particularly in the progressive and enterprising 
regions of the West, capital and accommodation, at all 
times and without stint, had, in a manner alike salutary 
and judicious, been accorded to the people. Whatever 


may have been the few exceptions to the general good 


conduct of the officers and agents of the bank—-officers 
and agents necessarily far distant from the seat of direction 
at Philadelphia; however occasionally an incident may 


have occurred, exceptionable or equivocal in its character, | 


at one extremity or another of this organization, necessa- 


Facilities of every de-| 


tofore interposed to preclude the relief solicited. 
committee have deemed it beneficial: and the more so, be 
}cause, by rendering unnecessary the continuance of the 
expedient resorted to by the bank, in the issue of branch 
|orders, one topic of complaint may be removed, and the 
dangers and facilities of forgery be diminished. 

2. The second modification prohibits the issuing by the 
| corporation of any notes of a denomination less than fifty 
|dollars, unless they are payable at the bank or branch 
| whence they are issued. Mr. D. must confess that he 
could not esteem this as of any importance. It was de 
| signed as a check upon the operations of the respective 
| branches: to prevent their paying out notes which were 
| payable at other branches, and thus as it were pushing 





into circulation paper which the branch that pays it out 
is not bound to redeem in specie. 

| 3. The third modification made it obligatory upon the 
| corporation to receive at the bank, or at any of its offices 
| of discount and deposite, in payment of balances due it by 
State banks, notes issued by, and payable at any othe: 
ibranch. This seemed to him to prescribe a duty utter): 
impracticable to any moneyed institution of this extent 
lft involved, in effect, the principle that the notes of th: 


rily as expanded as our territory; still, all men of business| bank were to be payable at every one of the twenty-five 


must come to the conclusion that, on the whole, it had 
worked well; it had produced more benefit than they by 
whom it was originally framed had anticipated, and it had 
produced less injury, if, indeed, it can justly be chargea- 
ble with any, than was feared by those who opposed its 
establishment. To speak of it in terms of unqualified 
panegyric, he [Mr. D.] wasnot prepared; but certainly it 
would be extravagant to expect more to be accomplished, 
and to be accomplished in a better manner, by an institu- 
tion so complicated, so cumbersome in size, so detached 
in parts, and of course liable, like all other human agen- 


cies,to be more or less affected by the frailties, the follies, | 


or the passions of the human beings who compose or 
impel it. 

Intentionally avoiding any anticipation of the objections 
which may be made to the passage of the bill, Mr. D. 
confined himself to this general view of the reasons which 
influenced the committee in reporting the re-enactment 
of the charter. Should the discussion make it necessary 
hereafter, he felt assured that every difficulty may be 
briefly and frankly surmounted. 

The Senate would perceive that five modications of the 
existing charter have been suggested by the committee, 
and that a compensation or bonus for the renewal is re- 
quired. He would hastily make a few remarksas to each 
of them. Four of these modifications were, in his opinion, 
cither unnecessary or injurious: they were, however, 
embodied in the bill, not so much because of their being 
decidedly deemed important, asin obedience to a spirit of 
compromise and concession, with a belief that they would 
undergo a full and fair discussion, and be finally either 


ete now in being, and at every other which may here- 
after be established. Could that be done? Was it poss 
| ble to have the capital of the bank, in specie, at every 
|place, at the same time? If bound to redeem all the 
|notes, no matter whence issued, at all their offices, tl 
| whole specie capital, in fact, all the resources of the ins 
jtution, ought to be, at the same instant, in the vaults of 
levery office. If each branch be bound to receive t 
|notes of other branches in payment, it is equivalent 
| practical result to obliging it to pay specie for those not 
Asa matter of courtesy and accommodation, it is dont 
now. While each branch has the discretion to receive ot 
ireject, according to the situation of its own peculiar bus 
{ness and proper means, it may carry on the operation 
unembarrassed; but if made a matter of obligation, each 
| branch would at once be at the mercy of the State banks 
lin its neighborhood, who, by collecting the notes of other 
| branches, might, in a moment of adjusting balances, 
| pounce down upon it, exhaust its vaults, and compel it to 
close its doors. This suggestion was, however, some- 
| what a favorite with a member of the committee, and to 
|him, therefore, its further explanation is left. : 
| 4. The fourth modification makes it unlawful for the 
| corporation to hold longer than two years, after acquir! 


title, any real estate, except such as is necessary for tl 
transacting of its business. The existing charter mani 
fested much jealousy with regard to the acquisition ©! 
landed property by this moneyed institution, and a restric- 
tion in this particular had been carefully prescribed. Rea! 
estate is, in truth, not the material for banks; they can ce 
nothing advantageously with it: what they desire is that 
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which is readily convertible, transferable, manageable. | question which he was aware would actuate the suffrages 
Land exacts more time, attention, and expense, than they|of many of the Senators present. The constitutional 
can afford, compared with other objects, to give it: they power to establish a bank had been asserted and sustained 
do not want it, and only take it as a last resort, to avoid a|for so many years, by every department of the Govern- 
positive loss. Shortly after this charter went into opera-|ment, and had been so long acquiesced in by the people 
tion, however, in the years 1819, 1820, 1821, very reluc-|of the United States, that, according to his repeatedly ex- 
tantly on the part of the bank, it legally became possessed, | pressed desire of aiding to give permanency and stability 
especially in Cincinnati, of real estate to a considerable|to the institutions of the country, he must consider the 
amount; and though it be satisfactorily shown that it had | matter as definitively settled, andat rest. It had, over and 
been acquired according to the provisions of the act of|over again, been ably and elaborately discussed in both 
incorporation, and had been judiciously and faithfully | Houses of Congress, and before the highest judicial tribu- 
treated, and as rapidly parted with as was consistent with |nal of the nation, by the strongest minds. These discus- 
the interests of the institution, yet great jealousies and dis-|sions were all collected, and in the possession of every 
trusts seemed to have prevailed upon the subject, and|member, in the volume recently compiled by the Clerk of 
these impelled the committee to report the present re-|the House of Representatives, and placed under our con- 
striction; not that they believed these jealousies and dis-|trel. No ingenuity or learning could shed new light upon 
trusts to be well founded, but becaifse they deemed it of} the topic, and he presumed such would be the opinion of 
importance to do all that could safely be done to obviate /all whom he addressed, how strong soever might be the 
objections to an establishment so extensively useful. ‘conscientious convictions of some that it had heretofore 
5. The fifth modification prevents the existence in any | been erroneously determined. 
one State of more than two offices of discount and depo-| He had now said all that he deemed it material or pro- 
site, and not more than one unless more than one be alrea-|per to say at this opening stage of the discussion on the 
dy established. If there be now two, they are to remain;|bill. He was conscious hat much might be added: but 
when there are, asin New York, three, one is to be with-|he was not desirous to anticipate objections, and would 
drawn; and where none are yet located, but one is to be|refrain from further trespassing on the attention of the 
permitted. The expediency of this provision lias been, and | Senate, until a sense of duty compelled him to it. 
may still be, justly doubted. One State at least, Alaba-/ Mr. BENTON then inquired if it was the intention of 
ma, already having a branch, is desirous of a second. |the friends of the billto urge on the discussion, before the 
Like the third modification which he [Mr. D.] had noticed, |documents ordered to be printed were laid on the tables. 
the present one springs from a perfectly fair disposition Mr. DALLAS dislaimed any such intention. He 
to protect, to every reasonable extent, the interests of the l thought it probable that, if the Senate were now to adjourn, 
State banks, and it is founded upon this consideration: ithe reports and documents might be furnished by the time 
wherever it is useful or necessary for the attainment of the |the Senate would meet to-morrow. He had expected 
national objects—of collecting and disbursing the re-|that the documents would have been printed before this 
venues--there let an office of discount and deposite be day, when he gave notice of his intention to call up the bill. 
fixed; but, where those objects are not in view, let the | He was not disposed to urge the discussion any further, 
field of ordinary banking business be left exclusively to|until the whole of the information was before the Senate. 
State institutions. In other words, unless the principle Mr. WEBSTER said that no one wished to continue the 
upon which the creation of a Bank of the United States | discussion until all the lights which could be shed on the 
is deemed alone constitutional or expedient, is also in|subject were obtained. But he might not be disposed to 
reality the basis for the location of a branch, it ought not to| wait until all the documents ordered by the other House 
exist. However sound this suggestion may be, as far as|could be printed. These documents were not under the 
it goes,"it obviously overlooks, in his [Mr. D.’s] opinion, icontrol of the Senate. They had reached a late period 
one of the constitutional foundations of the bank, that is, | of the session. The voice of the country, if it demands 
the maintenance of a uniform, sound currency. This is;any thing, demands legislative action on this subject. Two 
essential in every part of the country; and the proposed jor three weeks ago, the House ordered these documents 
inhibition might dangerously interfere with its atiainment. |to be printed, and he had been daily expecting them. 
The sixth provision relates to the compensation to be| The different reports had been published in the newspa- 
paid into the treasury as an equivalent for the franchise | pers: and he was desirous to see the documents on which 
conferred by a renewal of the charter; that is, the bonus|these reports were grounded, but he was not disposed to 
from the bank. It was known that the adoption of any|wait very long. It would be recollected that the report 
rule upon this subject, or of any amount, must in a great|of the committee of the House was hostile to the institu- 
degree be arbitrary. Many projects were under consider-|tion. ‘They might not therefore see the importance of ex- 
ation before the committee, but they have preferred the | pediting the printing, as the other side did. At any rate, 
one oftenest tried and best understood. It is proposed |it was not a subject over which the Senate had any con- 
that the bank shall pay one million five hundred thousand |trol. He hoped the papers might be expected without 
dollars in three successive annual instalments of five hun-|any furtherdelay. He was not willing to push the discussion 
dred thousand dollars each. ‘The sum is the same that/against the inclinations of Senators, but he was unwilling 
was exacted at the period of giving the charter; and al-|to put off the discussion too far. He was willing to go into 
though it be recollected that the term of prolongation is executive business this afternoon, to give time for the docu- 
fifteen instead of twenty years, less by one-fourth, it, ments to be furnished. But he could not consent to put this 
should not be forgotten that the institution in 1816 was) question aside> It was late in the session; they had reach- 











untried, unformed, in embryo; now, it is matured, in the 
lull tide of success, and infinitely more competent to pay 
the same amount, even for the shorter term. This mode 


of stipulating the bonus obtained preferenée, owing also | 


to its simplicity and certainty, when contrasted with the 
plan, proposed elsewhere, of requiring interest upon the 
public deposites—a plan which must be accompanied by 
practical difficulties in details, and which, by the reduc- 


tions of the revenue, might ultimately yield less than it’ 


was thought reasonable and proper to require. 
Mr. D. had intentionally avoided any recurrence toa 


ed the usual period of adjournment. A long notice had 
been given, and he was anxious that the discussion should 
now proceed, without interruption, until its termination. 

Mr. BUCKNER moved that the Senate proceed to the 
‘consideration of executive business. 

The CHAIR decided that such motion was not in order 
while the bill was pending, and could only be received in- 
formally, if there was no objection. 

Mr. GRUNDY said he entirely concurred with the Se- 
nator from Massachusetts as to the importance of going 
on with this discussion: and he hoped the Senate would 
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0 into executive business until the documents should be 
furnished. 

Mr. MOORE objected to this course, on account of the 
thinness of the Senate. He intimated that he desired 
time to look at the documents, as he proposed to move an 
amendment to the bill, to impose further restrictions on 
the bank. He moved to postpone the further considera- 
tion of the bill until Monday. 

Mr. WEBSTER expressed his concurrence in the 
views thrown out by the Senator from Tennessee. If it| 
was an earlier period of the session, he would also be} 
happy to aid the views of the gentleman from Alabama, | 
as far as his vote could go. But it was very late in the} 
session. He was willing to go into executive business for 
the residue of this day, and even during the whole of to-| 
morrow, if the documents were not printed before that 
time, but he should not feel disposed to give his vote for 
any longer delay. 

Mr. MOORE persisted in his motion to postpone. 

Mr. EWING asked for the yeas and nays on the motion. 

At the suggestion of Mr. GRUNDY, Mr. MOORE then} 
withdrew his motion. 

The motion of Mr. Buckner’ was then informally re-| 
ceived, and agreed to. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration of ex-| 
ecutive business; and, after remaining about an hour with| 
doors closed, 

The Senate adjourned. 


Tavurspay, May 24. 


A resolution offered yesterday by Mr. Rosatns, refer- 
ring it to the Committee on the Library to inquire into| 
the expediency of erecting an equestrian statue of Wash-| 
ington, executed in bronze, in the square east of the ca-} 
pitol, was taken up and agreed to. 

BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 

On motion of Mr. SMITH, the Senate resumed, as in| 
Committee of the Whole, the consideration of the bill 
authorizing a subscription on the part of the United States 
to the stock of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Compa-| 
ny; and the bill having been read, 

Mr. CHAMBERS made a few remarks in its support, } 
and called for the yeas and nays on the question. 

Mr. MILLER rose toask the amount of the appropriation | 
proposed to be invested in this road. The number of shares 
to be subscribed for were ten thousand, and he wished} 
to know how much would be expended in their purchase. 

Mr. SMITH answered that the sum proposed to be ap- 
propriated was a million of dollars. 

Mr. MILLER said he should like to know what was? 


the price of the stock of this company in the market. If 
said he, we are to go into this stockjobbing transaction, 
we ought to be informed whether it is likely to 
profitable or unprofitable concern. 
strongest 
gling the 
company. 





’ prove a 
He entertained the} 
objections to this species of transactions, min- 
affairs of the Government with fKose of a private 

If we are, said he, to appropriate money for 
internal improvements, I had rather see the money given 
away at once, than thus joining in the speculat ons of in- 
dividuals. Your Secretary of the Treasury, in represent- 
ing the interests of the United States, will bs 
coming in conflict with opposite interests in the 
and the interests of the United States will 
the minority. 

Mr. SMITH said he was not able to give the gentle- 
man the information he sought. He did net know the 
present value of the stock in the market. It was at pre- 
sent, he believed, a Sead stock—there were no sales: and 
in cons¢ quence ¢ f the misfortunes 
what depressed. The comp: 
purchased the land, they a road on 


it; but they had been sto} 1 by an injunction of ths 


continually 
imstitution, 
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Supreme Court, sued out by the Canal Company, and 
they could not tell when they shorld go further, until they 
come to a compromise with that company. With respect 
to the real value of the stock, they were only to judge by 
analogy. The Canal Company, which was now ina very 
presperous condition, had commenced with but very few 
individual subscriptions; its stock had in a manner been 
forced into the market; but, by the subscription of a mil- 
lion of dollars on the part of Congress, and the subscrip- 
tions of the corporations interested, the company had 
been enabled to get along. The Railroad Company, how- 
ever, had been bottomed on very different principles; 
the subscription of the company had, in the first instance, 
been three millions of dollars; and the State of Maryland 
and the city of Baltimore had subscribed half a million 
each. Half the subscription had been paid up; and there 
was no doubt, from the characters of the subscribers, that 
all would eventually be paid. So far, then, as related to 
this much, the stock was safe. The State of Maryland 
had passed a law authorizing a lateral road to Washing- 
ton city. This was found to be practicable, and the road 


| would be constructed, provided Congress gave the aid 


contemplated in the bill. Mr. S. would not enter into a 
comparison of the relative merits of canals and railroads. 
He believed, however, that railroads had the advantage. 
In the first instance, they were passable at all seasons of 


{the year, which was not the case with canals; and they 
| gave greater facilities to the transportation of the mails 


than had ever yet been known in this country. This had 


| been fully demonstrated in the Baltimore railroad, be- 


tween that place and Frederick; for the mail is now car- 
ried to Wheeling in two days, whereas it formerly could 
only be carried there in four. When the road is completed, 
the mail will be carried to Wheeling in thirty hours. 


| These were advantages which it was important to c 
| sider in making up an opinion on the merits of the bill 
| When the subject was before the Senate on a former oc- 


casion, some gentlemen urged thai a railroad of some ten 
or fifteen miles might be carried into successful operation; 
but that it would be impossible to succeed with one as 
far as the Cumberland mountains. What was bef 
doubt and uncertainty, Mr. S. said was now rendered cer 
tain. The experience on the Baltimore railroad, as far as 
Frederick, sufficiently demonstrated that the most s 
guine anticipations of its friends could be fully realiz« 
This railroad, he might now say, was in full operation 
to the Point of Rocks, into the very interior of the coun 
try. Such was a general outline of the subject; it was 
one of a truly national character. For, let us suppose 
that it is extended further into the interior, say tot 
Ohio, the intercourse will be completed in thirty | 


| he might say less; a thing which could not be ac: 


plished by canals, or any other mode whatever. In 
ply to aletter of his, proposing certain queries, he had § 
communication, which would save him the trouble of ca! 
culation. Mr. then read a comparative statement 
the cost of transportation by the railroad and by the t 
pike. He stated that the cost of transportation of a bar! 
of fiour from the Point of Rocks to Baltimore on the 
railroad was only twenty-seven cents; by the turnpik 


rl 


@ 
o. 


seventy-five cents; thus saving tothe agriculturists at le: 
two-thirds. A ton iron by the railroad, about three 
dollars and seventeen cents; by the turnpike, upwa is 
ten dollars. This iron was conveyed some twels 
Frederick, and thence to Baltimore, a distance 
miles, and, after paying the expense of the firs 
miles, was conveyed this distance at less exp 
iron obtained not many miles from Baltimore. 
questions put by him, he had received informatio: 


Oi 


* mu 


1 


ing the length of the rails now laid, together with t 


pense, 


And he had since later information, that wat ses 


for the acc nodation of the produce sported, Wé 


built at the Point cf Rocks; and that when the double t 
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was completed, and steam power employed, the distance | 
would be accomplished in seven hours. ‘Thence the open- 
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The question on Mr. Grunpy’s motion was then taken, 
and carried, and the Senate proceeded to the consideration 





ing to Leesburg, to Winchester, &c. and thereby facilitate of executive business. When the doors were opehed, 


the mail conveyance. Mr. S. further stated that two 
millions of the stock subscription, amounting to fifty per 
cent., had already been paidin. They did not call on the 
Government for any advance till after the Ist of July, 
1833, when the public debt would be paid off. After 


The Senate adjourned. 
Fripay, May 25. 
INTEREST—PROTESTED DRAFTS. 
A joint resolution reported by the Committee on Fi- 


stating the weekly and monthly receipts from the railroad | nance to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to allow 
as at present in operation, which presented a favorable| interest in certain cases, was then taken up. 


result, Mr. S. concluded his remarks by expressing his 


Mr. SMITE: explained that this resolution was to autho- 


hope that the object he proposed would be carried into| rize the Secretary to pay the interest on bills drawn from 


execution. 

Mr. MANGU M thought the bill embraced certain appro- 
priations, which involved principles of much consideration. 
The appropriations already passed this session were nume- 
rous, both by public and private bills,the pension bill, &c.; | 
and such being the case, he hoped that if the vote should | 
be taken on this question, it would be done with delibera- 
tion. It called for a million of dollars, and yet he [Mr. M.} 
conceived that it was of little more magnitude, as regarded 
its merits, than a private internal improvement bill. Many 
Senators were now absent; and although it was not his 
intention to throw any obstacles in the way of its being fairly 
discussed, he would move that it be now laid on the table. 

A division being called for, it was decided in the affirma- 
tive--yeas 20, nays 14. 

BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. \ 

The Senate then took up the bill to modify and continue | 
the act to incorporate the subscribers to the Bank of the} 
United States. 

Mr. GRUNDY observed that, if any member wished to! 


address the Senate, he should throw no obstacle in the| 





way; but, if the Senate was disposed to postpone further) 
discussion until to-morrow, when the documents expected 
miglit come in, the balance of the day might be profitably 
employed in executive session. There was some execu-| 
tive business to be transacted, for which the public service | 
was suffering, and he thought it could then be acted on 
better than to interrupt a discussion going on, on an im- 
portant subject. For his part, he had rather hear an un- 
broken argument on the bank question, and he would, | 
therefore, move that the Senate proceed to the considera-| 
tion of executive business. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he had stated yesterday that, on| 
account of the absence of the documents ordered by the) 
Senate, and which were necessary for facilitating the dis-| 
cussion, he was willing to wait until to-morrow. He| 
had, therefore, no objection to passing the bill by at pre- 
sent, and going into executive session; but he was unwil-| 
ling to delay the subject longer than to-morrow; and, as a| 
member of the committee, he should feel it his duty to} 
press the consideration of the subject at that time. 

Mr. CLAY thought that the important subjects of pub- 
lic interest which were pressing on the Senate should be 
acted on at once. At this late period of the session it was 
time that something should be done. There was the tariff 
question, the land question, and the question of the bank, 
all equally important, and it was immaterial to him which 
of them had the preference, so that some one of them was 
actedon at once. If there was to be a further postpone-| 
ment of the bank bill, he hoped the Senate would take | 
up one of the others he had named; and he would, to-| 
morrow, ask for the consideration of one of them, if the) 
discussion on the bank question was not then continued. 





Mr. GRUNDY remarked that he had no wish to’ delay 
As to the time or manner, he had no-| 
thing to say. The committee who had charge of the bank | 


the discussion. 


foreign stations. He adverted to the fact that bills pro- 
perly drawn on the department had been protested, sent 
back, and had been returned with an addition of twenty 
per cent. damages. Another case would have occurred 
at this session, sor want of funds, had not the Secretary 
put his endorsement on the draft; and, on this security, 
the bank gave the amount of the draft, with the ex- 
ception of the interest. ‘This resolution was intended to 
meet such cases, as the bank, on receipt of the interest, 
would always be ready to give money for the drafts. 

Mr. HAYNE made one or two remarks in opposition to 
the resolution. He was desirous to meet every special 
case with a special law. He moved to lay this resolution 
on the table, and the motion was carried in the affirmative. 

RAILROAD. 


Mr. CHAMBERS moved that the Senate take up the 


| bill to authorize a subscription to the stock of the Balti- 


more and Ohio railroad, and asked for the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered. 
The question being taken, the result was as follows: 
YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Dal- 


jlas, Ewing, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Nau- 


dain, Robbins, Ruggles, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, White, 
Wilkins.—18. 

NAYS.--Messrs. Benton, Brown, Foot, Frelinghuysen, 
Grundy, Hayne, Hill, King, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, 
Moore, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robinson, Seymour, Tip- 
ton, Tomlinson, Troup, Waggaman, White.—21. 

So the motion was rejected. 

BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The Senate then resumed the consideration of the bill 
te continue the Bank of the United States. 

Mr. WEBSTER said that though he was entirely satis- 
fied with the general view taken by the chairman of the 
committee, |Mr. Datras,]} and with his explanation of the 
details of the bill, yet there were a few topics, upon which 
he desired to offer some remarks; and if no other gentle- 
man wished at present to address the Senate, he would 
avail himself of this opportunity. 

A considerable portion of the active part of life has 


| elapsed, said Mr. W., since you and I, Mr. President, and 


three or four other gentlemen, now in the Senate, acted 
our respective parts in the passage of the bill creating 
the present Bank of the United States. We have lived 
to little purpose, as public men, if the experience of this 
period has not enlightened our judgments, and enabled 
us to revise our opinions; and to correct any errors into 
which we may have fallen, if such errors there were, 
either in regard to the general utility of a national bank, 
or the details of its constitution. I trust it will not be un- 
becoming the occasion, if [ allude to your own import- 
ant agency in that transaction. The bill incorporating 
the bank, and giving it a constitution, proceeded from a 
committee of the House of Representatives, of which you 
were chairman, and was conducted through that House 
under your distinguished lead. Having recently looked 


bill could press it in their own way and in their own time. | back to the proceedings of that day, I must be permitted 
All he now wanted was to proceed to the consideration of| to say that I have perused the spec ch by which the sub- 
executive business, for which the public service was now | ject was introduced to the cons:deration of the House, 
suffering | with a revival of the feeling of approbation and pleasure 
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with which I heard it; and I will add, that it would not, | was, the power reserved to the Government of appointing 
perhaps, now, be easy to find a better brief synopsis of| five of the directors. Wehad had noexperience of our own 
those principles of currency and of banking, which, since! of the effect of such Government interference in the direc- 
they spring from the nature of money and of commerce, | tion of the bank; and in other countries it had been found 
must be essentially the same, at all times, inall commercial| that such connexion between Government and banking 
communities, than that speech contains. The other gentle-| institutions produced nothing but evil. The credit of 
men now with usin the Senate, all of them, I believe, | banks has generally been very much in proportion to their 
concurred with the chairman of the committee, and voted | independence of Government control. While acting on 
for the bill. My own vote was against it. Thisis amat-|true commercial principles, they are useful both to Go- 
ter of little importance; but it is connected with other! vernment and the people; but the history of the principal 
circumstances, to which I will, for a moment, advert. | moneyed institutions of Europe has demonstrated that 
The gentlemen with whom I acted on that occasion, had|their efficiency and stability consist very much in their 
no doubts of the constitutional power of Congress to es-|freedom from all subjection to State interests and State 
tablish a national bank; nor had we any doubts of the/necessities. The real safety to the public lies in the re- 
general utillty of an institution of that kind. We had, |straints and liabilities imposed by law, and in the interest 
indeed, most of us, voted for a bank, at a preceding ses-| which the proprietors themselves have in a judicious man- 
sion. But the object of our regard was not whatever | agement of the affairs of the corperation. | will only say, 
might be called abank. We required that it should be| on this part of the subject, that it is unquestionably true 
established on certain principles, which alone we deemed | that the successful career of this institution then commenc- 
safe and useful, made subject to certain fixed liabilities, | ed, when its stock, leaving the hands of speculation, came 
and so guarded that it could neither move voluntarily, nor | to be owned, for the common purposes of investment, by 
be moved by others out of its proper sphere of action. | such as desired to make investments, and when the pro- 
The bill, when first introduced, contained features, to; prietors exercised their proper discretion in constituting 
which we should never have assented, and we set our-| their part of the direction, with a single view of giving to 
selves accordingly to work with a good deal of zeal, in| the bank a safe and competent administration. 
order to effect sundry amendments. In some of those; The question now is, sir, whether this institution shall 
proposed amendments, the chairman, and those who acted|be continued. We ought to treat it asa great public sub- 
with him, finally concurred. Others they opposed. The | ject, to consider it, like statesmen, as it regards the great 
result was, that several most important amendments, as I | interests of the country, and withas little mixture as pos- 
thought, prevailed. But there still remained, in my opi-| sible of all minor motives. 
nion, objections to the bill, which justified a persevering} The influence of the bank, Mr. President, on the inte- 
opposition till they should be removed. |rests of the Government, and the interests of the people, 

The first objection was to the magnitude of the capital. | may be considered in several points of view. It may be 
In its original form, the bill provided for a capital of thirty- regarded as it affects the currency of the country; as it 
five millions, with a power in Congress to increase it to| affects the collection and disbursement of the public re- 
fifty millions. This latter provision was struck out on the| venue; as it respects foreign exchanges; as it respects 
motion of a very intelligent gentleman from New York, | domestic exchanges; and as it affects, either generally or 
(Mr. Cady,) and I believe, sir, with your assent. But Ij locally, the agriculture, commerce, or manufactures of 
was of opinion that a capital of thirty-five millions was more | the Union. 
than was called for by the circumstances of the country. First, as to the currency of the country. This is, at all 
‘The capital of the first bank was but ten millions, and it} times, a most important political object. A sound cur- 
had not been shown to be too small; and there certainly|rency is an essential and indispensable security for the 
was no good ground to say that the business or the wants| fruits of industry and honest enterprise. Every man of 
of the country had grown, in the mean time, in the propor-| property or industry, every man who desires to preserve 
tion of thirty-five to ten. But the state of things has now| what he honestly possesses, or to obtain what he can hon- 
become changed. A greatly increased population, and a} estly earn, has a direct interest in maintaining a safe circu- 
greatly extended commercial activity, especially in the} lating medium; such a medium as shall be a real and sub- 
West and Southwest, evidently requires an enlarged ca-} stantial representative of property, not liable to vibrate 
pacity in the national bank. The capital, therefore, is less| with opinions, not subject to be blown up or blown down 
disproportionate to the occasion, than it was sixteen years] by the breath of speculation, but made stable and secure, 
ago; and whatever of disproportion may be thought still| by its immediate relation to that which the whole world 
to exist, will be constantly decreasing. The augmentation} regards as of permanent value. A disordered currency is 
of banking capital in State institutions is by no means a} one of the greatest of political evils. It undermines the 
reason for reducing the capital of this bank. At first view, | virtues necessary for the support of the social system, and 
there might appear to be some reason in such a sugges-| encourages propensities destructive of its happiness. It 
tion, but I think a further reflection on the duties expect-| wars against industry, frugality, and economy; and it fos- 
ed to be performed by the bank, in relation to the general| ters the evil spiritsof extravagance and speculation. Of 
currency of the country, will reject it. On the whole, 1) all the contrivances for cheating the laboring classes of 
am disposed to continue the capital as it is. | mankind, none has been more effectual than that which 

There wasanother objection. The bill had divided the} dcludes them with paper money. This is the most effect- 
stock into shares of one hundred dollars each, not of four) ual of inventions to fertilize the rich man’s field, by the 
hundred dollars each, as in the first bank; and it had es-| sweat ofthe poor man’s brow. Ordinary tyranny, oppres- 
tablished such a scale of voting by the stockholders, as| sion, excessive taxation, these bear lightly on the happiness 
showed it to be quite practicable ror a minority in interest| of the mass of the community, compared with fraudulent 
to control all elections, and to seize an the entire direction | currencies, and the robberies committed by depreciated 
of the bank. It was on this very ground, it was under|paper. Our own history has recorded for our instruc- 
the apprehension of this very evil, that the last attempt to} tion enough, and more than enough, of the demoralizing 
amend the bill, made by me, proceeded. ‘That attempt) tendency, the injustice, and the intolerable oppression on 
was, a motion to diminish the number of shares, by rais-|the virtuous and well disposed, of a degraded paper cur- 
ing the amount of each from one hundred dollars to four|rency, authorized by law, or any way countenanced by 
hundred. | Government. 

There was yet one other provision of the bill, which} We all know, sir, that the establishment of a sound and 
vas regarded as unnecessary and objectionable. ‘That| uniform currency was one of the great ends contemplated 
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inthe adoption of the present constitution. If we could| mitted to be, subject only to the control of Congress; but 
now fully explore all the motives of those who framed, | paper, assuming to be a representative of this constituent, 
and those who supported it, perhaps we should hardly| was taking great liberties with it, at the same time that it 
find a more powerful one than this. The object, indeed, | was no way amenable to its constitutional guardian. This 
is sufficiently prominent on the face of the constitution | suspension of specie payments was of course immediately 
itself. It cannot well be questioned that it was intended | followed by great depreciation of the paper. It shortly 
by that constitution to submit the whole subject of the/fell so low, that a bill on Boston could not be purchased 
currency of the country, all that regards the actual medi-/ at Washington under an advance of from twenty to twen- 
um of payment and exchange, whateyer that should be, to|ty-five per cent. I donot mean to reflect on the proceed- 
the control and legislation of Congress. Congress can|ings of the State banks. Perhaps their best justification 
alone coin money; Congress can alone fix the value of/is to be found in the readiness with which Government 
foreign coins. No State can coin money; no State can fix | itself borrowed of them their paper, depreciated as it was; 
the value of foreign coins; no State (nor even Congress | but it certainly becomes us to regard, attentively, this part 
itself) can make any thing a tender but gold and silver, | of our experience, and to guard, as far as we can, against 
in the payment of debts; no State can emit bills of credit. | similar occurrences. 

The exclusive power of regulating the metallic currency} I am of opinion, sir, that a well conducted national bank 
of the country would seem necessarily to imply, or, morejhas an exceedingly useful and effective operation on the 
properly, to include, as part of itself, a power to decide| general paper circulation of the country. I think its ten- 
how far that currency should be exclusive, how far any|dency is manifestly to restrain, within some bounds, the 
substitute should interfere with it, and what that substi-| paper issues of other institutions. If it be said, on the 
tute should be. ‘The generality and extent of the power) other hand, that these institutions in turn hold in check 
granted to Congress, and the clear and well defined pro-| the issues of the national bank, so much the better. Let 
hibitions on the States, leave little doubt of an intent to that check go to its full extent. An over issue by the bank 
rescue the whole subject of currency from the hands of} itself, no one can desire. But it is plain that, by holding 
local legislation, and to confer it on the General Govern-/ the State institutions, which come into immediate contact 
ment. But, notwithstanding this apparent purpose inthe| with itself and its branches, to an accountability for their 
constitution, the truth is, that the currency of the country | issues, not yearly or quarterly, but daily and hourly, an 
is now, toa very great extent, practically and effectually} important restraint is exercised. Be it remembered, 
under the control of the several State Governments; if it) always, that what it is to expect from others, it is to per- 
be not more correct to say that it is under the control of} form itself; and that its own paper is at all times to turn 
the banking institutions created by the States: for the} j 


into coin by the first touch of its own counter. 
States seem first to have taken possession of the power, But, Mr. President, so important is this object, that I 
and then to have delegated it. 


think that, far from diminishing, we ought rather to in- 
Whether the States can constitutionally exercise this| crease and multiply our securities; and I am not prepared 
power, or delegate it to others, isa point which I do not) to say that, even with the continuance of the bank char- 
intend, at present, either to concede or to argue. It 1s)ter, and under its wisest administration, I regard the 
much to be hoped that no controversy on the point may) state of our currency as entirely safe. It is evident to 
ever become necessary. But it is a matter highly deserv-| me that the general paper circulation has been extended 
ing of consideration, that, although clothed by the consti-| too far for the specie basis on which it rests. Our sys- 
tution with exclusive power over the metallic currency, | tem, asa system, dispenses too far, in my judgment, with 
Congress, unless through the agency of abank establish-| the use of gold and silver. Having learned the use of 
ed by its authority, has no control whatever over that| paper as a substitute for specie, we use the substitute, [ 
which, in the character of a mere representative of the| fear, too free ly. It istrue that our circulating paper is 
metallic currency, fills up almost all the channels of pecu-| all redeemable in gold and silver. Legally speaking, it 
niary circulation. is all convertible into specie at the will of the holder. 
In the absence ofa Bank of the United States, the State} But a mere legal convertibility is not sufficient. There 
banks become effectually the regulators of the public cur-| must be an actual, practical, never-ceasing convertibility. 
rency. Their numbers, their capital, and the interests} This, I think, is not, at present, sufficiently secured; 
connected with them, give them, in that state of things, a| and, as it is a matter of high interest, it well deserves the 
power which nothing is competent to control. We saw, 


serious consideration of the Senate. The paper circula- 
therefore, when the late war broke out, and when there tion of the country is, at this time, probably seventy-five 
was no national bank in being, that the State institutions, | or eighty millions of dollars. Of specie, we may have 
of their own authority, and by an understanding among|twenty or twenty-two millions: and this, principally, in 
themselves, under the gentle phrase of suspending specie | masses in the vaults of the banks. Now, sir, this is a state 
payments every where south of New England, refused | of things which, in my judgment, leads constantly to over- 
payment of their notes. They were not called to answer | trading, and to the consequent excesses and revulsions 
for this violation of their charters, as far as [ remember, which so often disturb the regular course of commercial 
inany one State. They pleaded the urgency of the occa-| affairs. A circulation, consisting in so great a degree of 
sion, and the public distresses; and in this apology the} paper, is easily expended, to furnish temporary capital to 
State Governments acquiesced. Congress, at the same! such as wish to adventure on new enterprises in trade; 
time, found itself in an awkward predicament. It held| and the collection in the banks of most of what specie 
the whole power over coins. No State, or State institu-| there is in the country affords all possible facility for its 
tion, could give circulation to an ounce of gold or of sil-| exportation. Hence, overtrading does frequently occur, 
ver, not sanctioned by Congress. Yet all the States, and | and is always followed by an inconvenient, sometimes by a 
a hundred State institutions, claimed and exercised the} dangerous, reduction of specie. It is in vain that we look 
right of driving coin out of circulation by the introduction | to the prudence of banks for an effectual security against 
of their own paper; and then of depreciating and degrad-| overtrading. The directors of such institutions will 
ing that paper, by refusing to redeem it. As they were | generally go to the length of their means in cashing good 
not institutions created by this Government, they were| notes, and leave the borrower to judge for himself of 
not answerable to it. Congress could not call them to ac-/ the useful employment of his money. Nor would a com- 
count, and, if it could, Congress had no bank of its own, | petent security against overtrading be always obtained, if 
whose circulation could supply the wants of the communi-| the banks were to confine their discounts, strictly, to busi 

ty. Coin, the substantial constituent, was, and was ad-| ness paper, so denominated; that is, to notes and bills 
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which represent real transactions, having been given and 
received on the actual purchase and sale of merchaniise, 
because these transactions themselves may be too far ex- 
tended. In other words, more may be bought than the 
wants of the community require, on a speculative calcula- 
tion of future prices. Men naturally have a good opinion 
of their own sagacity. He who believes merchandise is 
about to rise in price, will buy merchandise, if he possess- 
es money, or can obtain credit, The fact of actual pur- 
chase, therefore, is not proof of a really subsisting want; 
and of course the amount of all purchases does not corre- 
spond always with the entire wants or necessities of the com- 
munity. Too frequently it very much exceeds that mea- 
sure. If, then, the discretion of the banks, exercised in 
deciding the amount ‘of their discounts, is not a proper 
security against overtrading; if facility in obtaining bank 
credits naturally fosters that spirit; if the desire of gain 
and love of enterprise constantly cherish it; andif it finds 
specie collected in the banks inciting exportation, what is 
the remedy suited and adequate to the case’ Now, | think, 
sir, that a closer inquiry into the direct source of the evil 
will suggest the remedy. Why have we so small an 
amount of specie in circulation’? Certainly the only rea- 
son is, because we do not require more. We have but 
to ask its presence, and it would return. But we volun- 
tarily banish it by the great amount of small bank notes. 
In most of the States the banks issue notes of all low de- 
nominations, down even toa single dollar. How is it pos- 
sible, under such circumstances, to retain specie in circu- 
lation? All experience shows it to be impossible. The 
paper will take the place of the gold and silver. When 
Mr. Pitt, in the year 1797, proposed in Parliament to au- 
thorize the Bank of England to issue one pound notes, 
Mr. Burke lay sick at Bath of an illness from which he 
never recovered; ard he is said to have written to the late 
Mr. Canning, ‘tell Mr. Pitt that if he consents to the is-| 
suing of one pound notes, he must never expect to see a 
guinea again.” : , 
The one pound notes were issued, and the guineas dis-} 
appeared. A similar cause is producing now a precisely | 
similar effect with us. Small notes have expelled dollars 
and half dollars from circulation in all the States in which 
such notes are issued. On the other hand, dollars and| 
half dollars abound in those States which have adopted a} 
wiser and safer policy. Virginia, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
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lars. This will diminish the circulation, and consequent- 
ly the profits, of the bank; but it is of less importance to 
make the bank a highly profitable institution to the stock- 
holders, than that it should be safe and useful to the com- 
munity. Itought not, certainly, to be restrained from the 
enjoyment of all the fair advantages to be derived from 
the discreet use of its capital in banking transactions; but 
the leading object, after all, in its continuance, is, and 
ought to be, not private emolument, but public benefit. 

it may, perhaps, strike some gentlemen, that the circu- 
lation of small notes might be effectually discouraged, by 
refusing to receive not only all such small notes, but all 
notes of such banks as issued them, at the custom-houses, 
land offices, post offices, and other places of public re 
ceipt, and by causing them to be refused also, either in 
payment or deposite, at the Bank of the United States 
But the effect of such refusal may be doubtful. It would 
certainly, in some degree, discredit such notes, but proba 
bly it would not drive them out of circulation altogether; 
and if it should not do this, it might very probably increase 
their circulation. If in some degree they become dis. 
credited, to that degree they would become cheaper than 
other notes; and universal experience proves that, of two 
things which may be current, the cheaper will always ex- 
pel the other. Thus, silver itself, because it is propor 
tionally cheaper with us than gold, has driven the gold 
out of the country; thatis to say, we can pay a debt of one 
hundred dollars, by tendering that number of Spanish or 
American dollars. But we cannot go into the market and 
buy ten American eagles for these hundred silver dollars 
They would cost usa hundred and four. Thus, as we 
can pay our debts cheaper in silver than in gold, we use 
nothing but silver, and the gold goes where it is more 
highly valued. The same thing always happens between 
two sorts of paper, which are found at the same time in 
circulation. That which is cheapest, or of less value than 
the other, always drives its more respectable associate out 
of its company. 

Measures, therefore, such as I have alluded to, would 


.be likely, 1 fear, rather to aggravate, than to remecly the 


evil. We must hope that all notes under five dollars may 
be entirely withdrawn from circulation, by the consent of 
the States and the State banks; and when that shall b: 
done, their place will be immediately supplied with sp 


cie. We should then receive an accession of ten m'! 


Louisiana, and some other States, I think seven in all, do|lions of dollars, at least, to our specie circulation; and 
not allow their banks to issue notes under five dollars. | those ten millions will find their place, not in the banks, 
Every traveller notices the difference when he passes|not collected any where in large masses, but in con 
from one of these States into those where small, notes are | stant use, among all classes, and in hourly transfer from 
allowed. The evil, then, is the issuing of small notes by hand to hand. It cannot be denied that such an add 
State banks. Ofthese notes, that is to say, of notes un-/tion would give great strength to our pecuniary sys- 
der five dollars, the amount now in circulation is doubt-|tem, discourage excessive exportation of specie, and 
less eight or ten millions of dollars. Can these notes be | tend to restrain and correct the evils of overtrad 
withdrawn? If they can, their place will be immediately | England has applied the like remedy toa similar ev1l, 
supplied by a specie circulation of equal amount. The|though she has carried the restriction much higher, and 
object is a great one, as it is connected with the safety |allowed the circulation of no notes for less sums thai 
and stability of the currency, and may well justify a seri-| five pounds sterling. 

ous reflection on the means of accomplishing it. May not, | have thought this subject, Mr. President, of so m 
Congress and the State Governments, acting, not unitedly, | !Mportance, as that it was fit to present it, at this tim 

but severally to the same end, easily and quietly attain it? | the consideration of the Senate. I propose todo no more 
I think they may. It is but for other States to follow the |at present, than to insert such a provision as I hay 
good example of those which I have mentioned, and the | scribed in this bill. In the mean time, I hope the matt 
work isdone. As an inducement to the States to do this, | May attract the attention of those whose agency will 

1 propose, in the present bill, to reserve to Congress aj desired to accomplish the general object. 

power of withdrawing from circulation a pretty large part} | The next point on which f will offer a few remarks, is, 
of the issues of the Bank of the United States. I propose |the great advantage of the bank in the operations of th 
this, so that the State banks may withdraw their small treasury; first, in the collection, next in the disbursement 
notes, and find their compensation in a larger circulation |of the revenue. How is the revenue to be collected, 
of those of a higher denomination. My proposition will |through all the custom-houses, the land offices, and the 
be, that, at any time after the expiration of the existing | post offices, without some such means as the bank affords 
charter of the bank, that is, after 1836, Congress may, if} Where are payments made at the custom-houses to be 
ic see fit, restrain the bank from issuing for circulation deposited’ In whose hands are these large sums to 
notes or bills under a given sum—say ten or twenty dol- trusted? And how are they to be remitted to Was) 
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ton, or whe rever else ee may be wanted? ee say, 
sir, that the operations of Government might be carried 
on, in some way, without the agency of a bank; but the 
question is, whether they could be carried on safely, with- 
out loss, and without charge. Look to the disbursement 
of the revenue. At present the bank is bound to trans- 
mit Government funds, in one place, to any other place, 
without expense. A dollar at St. Louis or Nashville be- 





comes a dollar in New Hampshire or Maine, if the tres-/ 


sury so choose. 
venient. 
New Orleans, for example, duties to the Government, at 


This, certainly, i is very useful and con- | 


local banks. If in the former, the funds could not be re- | 


mitted where they might be require d, without considera- 


ble expense; if in the latter, they could not be re mitted | 


at all, until first converted into specie. If bills of ex-| 
change were resorted to, they would be often not to be 
had without a premium, and always attended with more 
or less risk. In short, the utility of the bank, i in collecting 
and disbursing the revenue, is too obvious to be argued, | 
and too great not to strike any one conversant with such |i 
subjects, without the aid of comment. 

I have alluded to its dealings in foreign exchanges, as j 
one of the most important powers of the corporation. 
Mhere are those who think this power ought to be with- 
held. It is, I think, one of the most common objections | 
to the bank, in the large cities; but I do not think it well 
founded. It is said that the trade in exchange ought to} 
be left free, like other traffic. Be it so; but, then, why | 
not leave it as free to the bank as to others? The bank | 
enjoys no monopoly. If it be true that, by the magni-| 
tude of its capital, and the distribution of its several offices, 
it acts upon the rates of exchange, not locally, but gene- | 
rally, and thus occasionally restrains the profit of dealing | 
in ~ . e plac ', by bringing the general rates, through the 
whole country, nearer to a uniformity, the occasional pro- | 
fits o of individuals may be lessened, but the general effect 
is beneficial to the public. If, at the same time that it 
keeps the domestic exchanges of the country at low rates, | 
it keeps the rates of foreign exchanges nearly uniform 
and level, L hardly know how it could do greater service | 
to the commercial community. 
exchange, the bank 


| 


4B 
i 


In the business of foreign | 
has, and always will hav e, powerful | 

rivals. It is natural that these rivals should desire that, in| 
this particular, the bank should retire from business. But | 
are its dealings in exchange found prejudicial, by those | 
who deal im § t themselves, no further than to buy for their | 
own remittances im the ordinary way of business? In| 
things of this ski ind; ve may most safely guide ot selves | 
by the light of experience; and taking it for granted that} 

the general interest of the trading community is injured | 
by sudden fluctuations in exchange, and benefited by | 

keepin ig it as steady as the commerce of the country will | 
allow; in other words, by keeping the price of bills so as| 
that it corresponds with the real state of the exchange, 

ind not raised or lowered for ends of speculation. I have 
inquired of those who could inform me, whether, for ten 

wr twelve years past, the rates of exchange have or have | 
not bee 





nas steady and unvarying as may ever be expect- 
ed: and the information 1 have received has satisfied me 
that the power of the bank of dealing in foreign exchange 
fr m prejudicial to the commercial world. | 


has been far 


While there is a dealer, with competent funds and credit, |" 


' 
always willing to sell foreign bills at moderate rates, and | 
always ready to buy them, also, the very nature of the 
case furnishes a consideral ble degree of security ag: inst | 
those fluctuations which arise from speculation, ‘althor igh | 
eaves private dealings entirely free. 

If that power shouk : be now taken away from the bank, | 
I think I can perceive that consequences of some magni- ~| 
tude would follow, in particular parts of the country. At 
present, the producer, or the shipper 


Vou. 





of produce, at New | 
Vill.—61 
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if there were no Bank of the United States at ‘that case, the bank could cash his draft. 


lit abroad, 


that place, must be received either in specie, or in bills of |market of the Northern cities, 


j 
)Six per cent. 


}rich land, inviting settlement and cultivation. 


| othe r parts of the country. 
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Ork eans, Savannah, or C estettate 3 in making shipments 
for Europe, can, on the spot, cash his bill, drawn against 
such shipment, without charge for brokerage, guaranty, 
or commission. If the planter has sold to the shipper, 
the latter has his bill discounted, and pays the planter, 
who thus receives the price for his crop, without delay, 
and without danger of loss. Suppose the bank were de- 
nied the power of purchasing foreign bills, what would 
be the necessary operation’? The producer or shipper 
might send the cotton or the sugar to the North, and, in 
But if he sent 
his bill must be sent to his agent in the bill 
for sale; and if he wishes to 
realize the amount, he will draw on his agent, and sell 
such draft. ‘This, evidently, subjects him to a double ope- 
ration, and to the expenses of commission, guaranty, &c. 

It is plain, I think, that, in the present state of things, 
the shipper of Southern and Western produce enjoys 
the benefit of both the foreign and the Northern market 
more perfectly than he would if this state of things were 
ito be so changed that he could not draw on his consignee 
in the foreign market as advantageously as he can now 
\do it. 

But, if there be a question about the utility of the ope- 
rations of the bank in foreign exc! hange, there can be 
jnone, I suppose, as to its influence on that which is in- 
lternal or domestic. I speak now of internal exchange, 


,as exchange merely, w ithout considering it connected, as 


it usually is, with advance or discount, in anticipation of 
the maturity of bills. In regard to mere exchange, the 
loperations of the bank appear to have produced the most 
beneficial effect. I doubt whether, in any extensive coun- 
itry, the rates of internal exchange ever averaged so low. 
| Before the bank went into operation, three, four, or five 
|per cent. was not uncommon, as the difference of ex- 
change between one extremity of the country and the other. 
| It has at times, indeed, as I am informed, been as high as 
between New Orleans and Baltimore; and, 

|indeed, between other places in this country, much higher. 
The vast amounts bought and sold by the bank, in all 
parts of the country, average perhaps less than one-half 
percent. I doubt whether this exceeds the rates between 
comps caine neighboring parts of Great Britain, or of 
the continent of E urope; “althou; xh much of it consists in 
exchange between the extreme South and the Northern 
and Eastern parts of the Union. With respect to the 


|effect and operation of the Bank upon the general inte- 


rests of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, there 
will be found a great difference, as we look at different 
parts of the country. Every where, I think, they have 
been salutary; but ihe ‘y have been important in very dif- 
ferent degrees in di fferent quarters. The influence of 
ithe bank on the general currency of the country, and its 
operations in exchanges, are benefits of a general nature. 
These are felt all over the country. But in loans and dis- 
counts, in the distribution and actual application of its 
capital, different portions of the country have partaken, 
jand are partaking, in very different degrees. The West 
isa new and fast-growing country, with vast extents of 
Enterprise 
and labor are thronging to this scene of useful exertion, 
and necessarily create an urgent demand for capital. This 
demand the bank meets, to a very considerable degree. 
rhe reports of the bank show the existing extent of its 
accommodation to this part of the country. In the whole 
Southern and Western States, that is to say, south and 
west of Philadelphia, the amount exceeds forty-three 
millions of dollars. In the States lying on the Mississippi, 
jand its waters, it exceeds thirty millions of dollars. Of 
these thirty millions, nineteen or twenty are discounts of 
notes, and the residue of acceptances of bills drawn on 

This last amount is not strictly 
ly 


a loan: it is an advance in anticipation of a debt. But 
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other advances are needed quite as fast as this is paid off, 
as every successive crop creates a new occasion and a 
new desire to sell bills. I leave it to Wester gentlemen 
to judge how far this state of things goes to show that the 
continuance of the bank is important to the agriculture and 
commerce of the West. I leave it to them to contemplate 
the consequences of withdrawing this amount of capital 
from their country. 1 pray them, also, to inquire what is 
to be their circulating medium, when the notes of the 
bank are called in. Dothey see before them neither diffi- 
culty nor danger in this part of the case? Are they quite 
confident that, in the absence of the bills and notes of the 
Bank of the United States, they need have no fears of a 
bad currency, depreciated paper, and the long train of 
ills that follow, according to all human experience, those 
inauspicious leaders’? 1 ask them, also, to judge how far 
it is wise to settle this question now, so as to give time for 
making this vast change, if it is to be made at all. The 
present charter is to continue but four years. If it be not 
renewed, this debt must be called in within that period. 
Not a new note can be taken to the bank, for a dollar of 
it, after that time. The whole circulation of bank notes, 
too, must be withdrawn. Is it not plain, then, that it is 
high time to know how this important matter is to be ad- 
justed? The country could not stand a sudden recall of all 
this capital, and an abrupt withdrawal of this circulation. 
How, indeed, the West could stand the change, even if it 
were begun now, and conducted as gradually and as gently 
as possible. I confess I can hardly see. ‘The very com- 
mencement of the process of recall, however slight, would 
be felt in the prices of the very first crop, partly from 
the immediate effect of withdrawing even a small part of 
the capital, and partly from the certainty of future pres- 
sure from withdrawing the rest. Indeed, gentlemen must 
prepare themselves, I think, for some effect on the prices 
of lands and commodities by the postponement of this 
question, should it take place, as well as for embarrass- 
ments, in other respects. That postponement will, at 
best, not diminish the uncertainty which hangs over the 
fate of the measure. Sceing the hostility which exists to 
renewing the charter, and the extent of that hostility if 
the measure cannot now be carried, not only a prudent 
regard to its own interests, but the highest duty to the 
country, ought to lead the bank to prepare for the termi- 
nation of its career. It has not before it one day too many | 
to enable it to wind up, without distressing the public, | 
such vast concerns. If it were certain that the charter| 
was to be renewed, a postponement would be of little im-| 
portance. But this is uncertain; and a postponement 
would render it more uncertain. A motion to postpone, | 
should such be made, will be mainly supported by those! 
who, either on constitutional grounds, or some other 
grounds, are, and always will be, against the renewal. A} 
postponement, under such circumstances, and such aus-| 
pices, cannot but create far stronger doubts than now) 
exist of the final renewal of the charter. It is now two} 
years and a half since the President invited the attention | 
of Congress to this subject. That invitation has been} 
more than once repeated. Every where the subject has) 
been considered; every where it has been discussed. The | 
public interest now requires our decision upon it, and the| 
public voice demands that decision. I trust, sir, we shall 
make it, and make it wisely. 
Mr. President, the motives which prescribe my own| 
line of conduct on this occasion are not drawn from any | 
local considerations. ‘The State, in whose representation 
1 bear a part, has as little interest, peculiar to itself, in the 
continuance of this corporation, as any State in the Union. 
She does not need the aid of its capital, because the state 
of her commerce and manufactures does not call for the 
employment of more capital than she She 
does not need it, in any peculiar degree, certainly as any 
restraint or corrective on ber own paper currency. Her 


possesses. 
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banks are as well conducted as those of other States. But 
she has a common interest in the continuance of a useful 
institution. She has an interest in the wise and success 
ful administration of the Government in all its depart 
ments. She is interested that the general currency of the 
country should be maintained in a safe and healthy state 
She derives a benefit with others (I believe it a great be- 
nefit) from the facility of exchanges in internal commerce, 
which the bank affords. This is the sum of her motives 
For these reasons, she is willing that the bank should be 
continued. But if the matter should be otherwise deter- 
mined, however much she might regret it on general and 
public grounds, she certainly does not apprehend from 
such a result inconveniences to her own citizens, such as 
may and must fall, so far as I can see, on some others. 

Mr. President, I will take leave of the subject for th 
present, with a remark which I think is due from me. For 
some years past, I have not been inattentive to the gen¢ 
ral operations of the bank, or to their influence on th 
public interests and the convenient administration of th: 
Government; and I take the occasion to say, with sincerity 
and cheerfulness, that, during that period, its affairs hav: 
been conducted, in my opinion, with fidelity, as well to 
wards the Government as towards its own stockholders 
and that it has sought the accomplishment of the publi 
purposes designed by its institution, with distinguished 
ability and distinguished success. 

Adjourned. 


Sarurpay, May 26. 


The resolution offered yesterday by Mr. Cuamurns, it) 
structing the Committee on the Judiciary to inquire i 
any further measures are necessary to enforce the judg 
ment or decrees of the Supreme Court, was taken up anc 
agreed to. 

BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The Senate then resumed the consideration of the bi! 
to modify and continue the act to incorporate the subscrit 
ers to the Bank of the United States. 

Mr. MOORE offered as an amendment to the bill a: 
additional section, providing that it should not be law! 
to establish a branch in any State without the assent o! 
that State; that the capital of such branch shall be subje« 
to taxation, in like manner with that of the State bank 
and that, if the bank does not declare what is the amount! 
of such capital, it may be lawful for the State to assume a 
particular sum as the amount of the capital. Mr. M. ( 
not wish, at present, to press the consideration of t! 
amendment, and he moved that it be printed. He wou! 
take this occasion to return his thanks to the Senator fro! 
Massachusetts for his proposed amendment to the bill, 
which the State of Alabama would be entitled to anoth 
branch in the northern part of the State. A branch wa 
much needed in that part of the State, and had been 
plied for. Whatever might be his final vote on this bil 
he hoped the amendment suggested by the Senator fr 
Massachusetts would be adopted. 

Mr. DALLAS presumed there would be no objec! 
to the motion to print, provided it did not delay 
cussion of the bill. 

The motion to print was agreed to. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he would propose an amend 
to the sixth section of the billasreported. By that cla 
it was provided that, after the 10th April, 1836, it she 
not be lawful for the directors to establish in any Sts! 
more than two branches where one now existed, nor m 
than one altogether, where at present there was nol 
He would propose to strike out all after the word ‘5! 
and to insert, in lieu thereof, that it would not be law! 
for the directors to **establish or retain more than 
offices of discount or deposite in any State.” The pr 
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lege, Mr. W. added, which was sought by the northern 
part of Alabama, could meet with future attention. 

The question was put on the amendment, when it was 
adopted. 

Mr. WEBSTER proceeded to say that yesterday he 
had alluded to a modification contained in the seventh sec- 
tion, which regarded the bonus to be paid by the bank 
for its exclusive privileges. That section provided that 


the bonus should be paid in three annual instalments, of 


$500,000 each. He would move that it be amended, so 
that the bank should pay, by way of a bonus, an annuity 
or yearly sum of $150,000, each and every year during its 
term of fifteen years. 

Mr. SMITH asked what benefits the bank gained for 
the payment of this sum. That it would have certain ex- 
clusive privileges, he knew, and the use of the Govern- 


ment deposites was probably also calculated upon; but it} 


should be observed that those deposites would differ ma- 
terially from their former amount. Should the reduction 


on duties take place, as was supposed, by the repeal of 


ten millions, under a new tariff, the deposites would con- 
sequently be so much less. And he thought the payment 
of $150,000 annually for the use of half the former depo- 
sites, a heavy tax. 

Mr. WEBSTER hoped the measure would have the 
Senator’s approbation, when he would consider what the 
benefits really would be. It not only had exclusive privi- 
leges over other banks, but a provision was also intended 
to be embraced to augment the amount in bank ten mil- 
lions; and from the interest of this, annually, together with 
the yearly payment of the one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, the Government would derive a respectable reve- 
nue. It was found that, if the bonus had been fixed at 
$100,000 a year, it would not equal the old bonus. 

Mr. MARCY inquired if there was not a proposition be- 
fore the committee, from a very respectable quarter, to 


pay a bonus of three millions of dollars for the charter of 


a bank. 

Mr. WEBSTER answered that there was. 

Mr. BENTON objected to the payment of any bonus 
whatever, and, in lieu of that species of compensation, ex- 
pressed his opinion that the proper compensation for the 


bank, provided this exclusive privilege was sold to it, | 


would be to reduce the rate of interest on loans and dis- 
counts. A reduction of interest would be felt by the peo- 
ple; the payment of a bonus would not be felt by them. 
it would come into the treasury, and probably be lavished 
immediately on some scheme, possibly unconstitutional 
in its nature, and sectional in its application. 
+ 


nov 


in favor of any scheme for getting money into the 
treasury at present. The difficulty lay the other way. 
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Che struggle now was to keep money out of the trea-| nate’ 
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submit some reasons why the question of renewing the bank 
charter should not be decided at thistime. He did not object 
to discussion. It was through discussion that the people 
were reached. Congressional debates excited and fixed their 
attention, often imparted to them information, and aided 
them in reflecting back their wishes and sentiments upon 
their representatives. He applauded the President for hav- 
ing brought this subject before the Congress and the people, 
in his three annual messages; he was well satisfied that the 
directors of the bank had moved their application at the 
present time: he had no objection even to the present dis- 
cussion, except that it detained him from his family, and 
consumed time which he wished to employ on subjects of 
more immediate and pressing importance to his constitu- 
ents; but he took a clear and broad distinction between 
discussion and decision; and as discussion should always 
precede decision, and leave as much time for consideration 
afterwards as possible, he was opposed to decision now. 
There was certainly no necessity for it. ‘The bank char- 
ter had four years yet to run, and two years after that to con- 
tinue in force for winding up its affairs; in all, six years be- 
fore the dissolution of the corporation: and if he was to 
name the true appropriate time for Congress to make its 
decision, it would be in the two years which intervened 
between the expiration of the charter and the dissolution 
of the corporation; and this would remit the final decision 
to the Congress which would sit between 1836 and 1838, 
The stockholders had not applied for the recharter at this 
session. ‘Their resolution, adopted in triennial meeting 
last September, authorized the president and directors to 
apply at any time before the next triennial meeting, which 
would be in September, 1834; so that, according to the re- 
solution of the stockholders, there were yet two sessions 
of Congress to be held before the question need be de- 
cided. 

Many reasons oppose the final action of Congress upon 
this subject at the present time. Weare exhausted with 
the tedium, if not with the labors of a six months’ session. 
Our hearts and minds must be at home, though our bodies 
are here. Mentally and bodily we are unable to give the at- 
tention and consideration to this question, which the mag- 
nitude of its principles, the extent and variety of its de- 
tails, demand from us. Other subjects of more immediate 
and pressing interest must be thrown aside, to make way 
for it. The reduction of the price of the public lands, 
for which the new States have been petitioning for so 
many years, and the modification of the tariff, the con- 
tinuance of which seems to be weakening the cement 
which binds this Union together, must be postponed, and 
possibly lost for the session, if we go on with the bank 
question. Why has the tariff been dropped in the Se- 
Every one recollects the haste with which that 


sury; to prevent the accumulation of a surplus; and the | subject was taken up in this chamber; how it was pushed 


reception of this bonus would go to aggravate that difh- 
culty, by increasing that surplus. \ 
bonuses for selling exclusive privileges to monopoliz- 
ng companies. In that case his subjects would bear 
the loss, and he would receive the profit; but, in a repub- 
lic, it was incomprehensible that the people should sell to 
a company the privileges of making money out of them- 
selves. He was opposed to the grant of an exclusive privi- 
lege; he was opposed to the sale of privileges; but if grant- 
cd, or sold, he was in favor of receiving the price in the 


way that would be most beneficial to the whole body of 


the people; and, in this case, a reduction of interest would 
best accomplish that object. A bank, which had the be- 
nefit of the credit and revenue of the United States to bank 
upon, could well afford to make loans and discounts for less 
than six per centum. Five per centum would be high in- 


terest for such a bank; and he had no doubt, if time was] port, also suffered to sleep on the table’ 


| Wings, 


|}to a certain point; and how suddenly and gently it has 
Kings might receive | 


given way to the bank bill! Is there any union of inte- 
rest--any conjunction of forces--any combined plan of ac- 
tion—any alliance, offensive or defensive, between the 
United States’ Bank and the American system? Certainly 
they enter the field together, one here, the other yonder, 
(pointing to the House of Representatives, ) and leaving 
a clear stage to each other, they press at once upon both 
and announce a perfect non-interference, if not 
mutual aid, in the double victory which is to be achieved. 
| Why have the two bills reported by the Committee on 
Manufactures, and for taking up which notices have been 
i|given, why are they so suddenly, so easily, so gently, 
jabandoned? Why is the land bill, reported by the same 
|committee, and a pledge given to call it up when the 
| Committee on Public Lands had made their counter re- 
The counter 





allowed for the application, that applications enough would | report is made; it is printed; it lies on every table; w hy not 


be made to take the charter upon these terms. 
Being on his feet, Mr. B. said he would again go on to 


| go on with the lands, when the settlement of the question 
jof the amount of reyenue to be derived from that source 
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precedes the tariff question, and must be settled before 


we know how much revenue should be raised from im- 
ports? 


An unfinished investigation presented another reason 


for delaying the final action of Congress on this subject. 


The House of Representatives had appointed a commit- 
tee to investigate the affairs of the bank; they had pro. 
ceeded to the limit of the time allotted them; had report- 
ed adversely to the bank, and especially against the re- 
newing of the charter at this session; and had urged the 
necessity of further examinations. Would the Senate 

roceed while this unfinished investigation was de -pend- 
ing in the House? Would they act so as to limit the in- 
vestigation to the few weeks which were allowed the 
committee, when we have from four to six years on hand 
in which to make it? The reports of this committee, to 
the amount of some 15,900 copies, had been ordered by 
the two Houses of Congress, to be distributed among the 
people. For what purpose? Certainly that the people 
may read them, make up their minds upon their contents, 
and communicate their sentiments to their representa- | 
tives. But these reports are not yet distributed; they are 
not yet read by the people; and why order this di istribu- | 
tion without waiting for its effects, when there is so much | 
time on hand? Why treat the people with this mockery 
of a pretended consultation, while proceeding to act be- | 
fore they can read what we have ordered to be sent to! 
them? Nay, morc, the very documents upon which the | 
reports are founded are yet unprinted! The Senate is| 
actually pushed into this discussion, without havi ing seen | 
the evidence which was collected by the investigating | 
committee, and which the Senate itself has ordered to be | 
printed for the use of its members! 

The decision of this question, continued Mr. B., does 
not belong to this Congress, but to the Congress which 
will be elected under the new census of 1830. It looked 
to him like usurpation for this Congress to seize upon a 
question of this magnitude, which need not be decided} 
until the new and full re presentation of the people comes| 
in, and, if decided, the decision of which is irrevocable, 
though it cannot take effect until 1836, that is to say, un- 
til three years after the new and full repre sentation would 
be in power. What Congress is this? 
tionment of 1820, formed on 
of people. It is just going out of existence. A new 
Congress, apportioned upon a representation of thirteen 
millions, is already provided for by law, and after the 4th 
of March next—within nine months from this day—-will 
be in power, and entitled to their seats where we now sit. 
That Congress will contain thirty members more than the 
present. Millions of people are now unrepresented, who 
will be then represented. The 1 
votes!—in the West alone, a million of people lose their 
voice in the decision of this question! And why? What 
excuse? What necessity? What plea for this sudden 
haste which interrupts an unfinished investigation, sets 
aside the immediate business of the people, ‘and usurps 
the rights of our successors? No plea in the world, ex- 
cept that a gigantic moneyed institution refuses to w ait, 
and must have her imperi al wishes immediate ly gratified. 
If charters were to be granted, it should be with as little 
invasion of the rights of posterity—-with as li tie encroach- 
ment upon the privileges of our is possible. 
Once in ten years, and that at the commencement of each 
full representation under a new census, would be the most 
proper time. 

Mr. B. had nothing to do with motives. He neither 
preferred accusations, nor pronounced absolutions; but it 
was impossible to shut his eyes upon facts, and to close up 
his reason against the deduction of inevi 


successors, 


table inferences. 
The Presidential election was at hand--it would c 


ome on 
in four months--and here was a question which, in the 
opinion of all, must affect that election—in the opinion of 


It is the appor- | 
a population of ten millions | 


West alone loses:twenty | 








some, may decide it-—-which is pressed on for decision 
four years before it is necessary to decide it, and six years 
before it ought to be decided. Why this sudden pres- 
isure? Is it to throw the bank bill into the hands of the 
President, to solve, by a practical reference, the disputed 
| problem of the Executive veto, and to place the Presi- 
dent under a cross fire from the opposite banks of the Po 
tomac river? He [Mr. B.] knew nothing about that veto, 
but he knew something of human nature, and something 
of the rights of the people under our representative e form 
of Government; and he would be free to say that a veto 
which would stop the encroachment of a minority of Con 
gress upon the rights of its successors—-which would ar 
rest a frightful act of legislative usurpation—which would 
retrieve for the people the right of deliberation, and of 
jaction-~which would arrest the overwhelming progress 
of a gigantic moneyed institution—which would prevent 
| Ohio from being deprived of five votes, Indiana from losing 
jfour, Tennessee four, Illinois two, Alabama two, Ken 
|tucky, Mississippi and Missouri one each—which ‘would 
save six votes to New York and two to Pennsylvania; : 
veto, in short, which would protect the rights of two mil 
lions of people, now unrepresented in Congress, would be 
an act of constitutional justice to the people, which ought 
| to raise the President, ‘and certainly would raise him, to a 
|higher degree of favor in the estimation of every republi- 
can citizen of the community than he now enjoyed. 1) 
passing on the charter now, Congress would lose aii 
|check and control over the institution for the four years 
lithad yettorun. The pendency of the question was a 
\rod_over its head for these four years; to decide the ques 
tion now, is to free it from all restraint, and turn it loose 
lto play what part it pleased in all our affairs—-elections, 
State, federal, and Presidential--that it pleased. 

Mr. B. turned to the example of England, and begged 
ithe republican Senate of the United States to take a les 
json from the monarchial Parliament of Great Britain. 

We copied their evil ways; why not their good ones 
| 'We copied our bank charter from theirs; why not imitate 
| their improved example on the question of renewing th: 
charter? Formerly it was the custom to renew the chat 
ter half a dozen years before it was out; but in 1826 thi: 
practice was denounced by the whig members, and has 
been totally discontinued. The charter of the Bank of 
England expires in 1833--it is now within nine montlis of 
its expiration, and is not yet renewed, and will not be r 
newed without leaving open the question for the fullest 
inquiry and latest deliberation. The question has been 
annually debated in Parliament for five or six years; 
freest range is allowed to the discussion; the danger of 
such an institution, even in a monarchy, is loudly pri 
claimed; and all parties agree--tories as well as whigs 
in leaving open the question for ultimate decision to t! 
jlast moment. In the House of Cornmons, in January, 1831, 
|Sir Henry Parnell expressed his hope that the Hot 
would be called upon to institute a strict examination int 
jall the circumstances connected with the banking system 
in England before the question of the recharter was ¢ 
cided: and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord Al- 
ithorp, fully concurred in his sentiments, and pledg«( 
himself that his Majesty’s ministers were in favor o! 
quiry, and would make no private arrangement with th 
bank to forestall the free action of Parliament. Ilcre, 
then, is a British ministry and a British Parliament keep 
ing open the question of renewing the English charter t 
the last month, and all concurring in favor of strict ex 
amination and full inquiry, while we must be hurrie«! oe t 
decision four years too soon, and without finishing the « 
saatgntion we have begun, or see ing the papers which \ 
have ordered to be printed! An immense proportion of 
the stockholders in the present miscalled Bank of th 
United States are Englishmen. ‘These Englishmen hav 
to wait for the supleetien of their charter in England, and 
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have to submit there to the strictest examination into their|their natural capacities. They Jaid aside their artificial 
banking operations; but here they will not wait, and will) creations and legal appellations; and, instead of electing 
not submit! directors and cashiers, they elected trustees and clerks; 
The impropriety of proceeding to decision at the pre-|and these trustees and clerks, who, by the bye, were the 
sent time was too obvious and egregious to be overlooked | same old officers of the bank, went on to settle up its af- 
by the advocates of the bank. They have found it ne-|fairs as a private concern. They executed their trust 
cessary to anticipate the objection, and to offer reasons to} quictly and leisurely; they were many years about it; and 
rebut it. What are those reasons? Why, first, that) conducted things so gently, and finished off so gradually, 
the President has brought this question to the notice of|that no man can tell, without a reference to history, when 
Congress. Certainly he has, and that not once, but three/they finished. Surely this bank, if not renewed, can 
times, and always for the same purpose--for the purpose | wind up in the same way; and if it will not, the sooner 
of exciting inquiry and discussion—to carry the question |the unfortunate debtors can get out of its clutches, the 
to the people, as well as to Congress; and in his last mes-| better for themselves. 1f they have a disposition to press 
sage he declares expressly that he leaves the question, for | their debtors, and distress the community, they can do it 
‘he present, to the enlightened consideration of Congress} without the pretext of an unrenewed charter. 
ind the people! Here is an invitation to consider before} But it is said the debts to this bank are so great! Thirty 
ve decide; an invitation for the people to consider as well as} millions of dollars due from the West; half as much from 
Yongress; and it is a total perversion of his recommenda-|the South; nearly seventy millions in all! Itis indeed a 
ion for Congress to decide, without considering, and es-|frightful debt; and infinitely more burdensome than a 
vecially without leaving the people any opportunity to! public debt of the same amount, for the interest is payable 
consider! He [Mr. B.] had attempted, on a former occa-|every sixty days in advance, with accumulations from ex- 
sion, to excite discussion in conformity to the President’s | change and compound operations, which make it equal 
‘ecommendation, but it was kept out by a vote of the|to nine or ten per cent. We are rejoicing at emancipa- 
senate; and now he was called upon to decide without time ltion from a national debt, at the moment that we have 
or discussion. Another reason given for deciding at this | fallen into a bank debt, far greater than that of the revo- 
session, is, that next session will be too short for so import-|lutionary war, and infinitely more devouring upon our 
int a subject! asif the present session was yet to last |resources, from its multiphed and compound exactions 
longer than the next one will be! The next session will| for interest, and its absorption of specie, and infinitely 
certainly be three months long, and may be four or five|more galling to our spirits, from its direct bearing upon 
months long. If Congress chooses to meet, as it has the; the property and persons of our citizens. It is said that 
right to do, and as many believe it ought to do, in October | the bank must begin to diminish this debt if it has not an 
or November, the present session cannot last but three or|immediate assurance of a renewed charter. Good! No- 
four weeks, and we have our hands full of pressing and|thing better could happen! The sooner it is diminished, 
immediate business--the public lands—-the tariff—-and | the better for the freedom, the prosperity, and the happi- 
many minor subjects. This answer will not do. The | ness of the country. It has been created in a sudden and 
next session will be four times as long as the remainder of|extraordinary manner. An immense proportion of it has 
this session; it will consist of the same members who are | grown up since the President’s demonstration against the 
now here; it must be precisely the same thing to the bank, | bank in 1829, and for the undeniable purpose of creating 
as a moneyed institution, to have its application passed | an interest in favor of a renewal by multiplying the num- 
upon then as now; but, as a political institution, it may be|ber of persons interested in the renewal. In the mean 
quite different; the Presidential election will then be over! | time, the country is worse off than for many years past. 
the political effect of the veto may then be lost! and, there-| 











The cry of pecuniary distress resounds from all quarters. 


fore, a decision just after the election can answer no pur-|The pressure upon the money market is the theme of 


pose! a decision just before the election is the only thing |every tongue. 
which can accomplish the views of the combined forces | 
which have now taken the field! 

A third reason given for present decision is, that the| 
bank may begin to draw in its debts and wind up its af-| 
fairs, if the charter is not renewed. This is no reason at} 
all. Itis less than none. Such a reason can only impose | bank which is to aid the nation in time of war and peril! 
upon the most ignorant and uninformed. The bank has} Every interest, public and private, requires this great 
two years, by its charter, to wind up its affairs after the|debt to be diminished. The president of the bank, in a 
expiration of the charter, and may take as many years/letter printed and laid upon the tables of the Senators, 
more as it pleases, by following the example of the old} says there are no stand. ng accommodations at bank; then, 
Bank of the United States, and converting its directors | surely, indefinite time is not wanted to pay them. A large 
into trustees, to collect the debts and sell the effects of| part of the Western debt is in domestic bills of exchange. 
the corporation. The application for the renewed char-|'These cannot be permanent debts, unless they are dis- 
ter of the old bank was refused in the very last year of! cuised loans, to draw interest as a debt, and premium as 
its existence. Then, as now, an affected cry was raised | bills of exchange. If real bills of exchange, they will be 
of pressure upon the debtors, and distress of the commu-|paid at maturity, or be returned dishonored, and delivered 
nity, if the question was not decided a long time before-|up to the pursuit of the law; if not real bills of exchange, 
hand; but the republican Congress of that period, like |but disguised loans, they are usurious and yoid, a violation 
the whig Parliament of the present day in England, kept|of the charter, an oppression upon the country, and 
open the question to the last moment; and when decided, ought to be detected and exposed. So far as the West 
none of the evils took place which had been predicted; |is concerned, the sooner it can get rid of its thirty mil 
none of the dreadful pictures were realized which had | lions of bank debt, the better. It would stop the ex 
been conjured up by interested stockholders and terrified |hausting drain of near three millions of bank interest; it 
debtors, to alarm and divert from their duty the Congress} would relieve its flourishing towns from the grasp of a 
of 1811. The corporation was dissolved insfanter; it|power which can crush them at any moment. 
had not the two years to go upon, which this bank has | Mr. B. said he had given reasons enough to show the 
after the expiration of its charter; it came to a sudden |inexpediency of final action upon this qi 


and final end, but without shock tothe community, or in-|sent; but he had another reason to give, of a nature en- 
jury to itself, 


The bank itself is crippled and disabled 
from fulfilling the object of its creation. In atime of 
profound peace, it can give no aid to the merchants who 
are in debt to the treasury! A payment of six millions of 
public debt is deferred three montlis, because the revenue 
bonds could not be paid! And this is the condition of a 








estion at pre- 


The stockholders resolved themselves into |tirely different from those he had urged, and one which 
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was entitled to the consideration, not only of the people’s 
representatives here, but of the people themselves at 
home. It was a reason which would address itself to that 
portion of the people, and their representatives, who) 
were in favor of national banking, but not wedded to the 
present British monarchial bank, miscalled Bank of the| 
United States. He alluded to the establishment of seve-| 
ral American banks, with moderate capitals, and without} 
exclusive privileges, to be located in the different sections | 
of this Union, and to supersede and succeed the present} 
gigantic institution. This was the plan of Mr. Madison. | 





He suggested it in his speech in the House of Represen- 
tatives, in the year 1791, against the establishment of the 
first United States’ Bank, and recommended it to the con- 
sideration of those who were determined to embark the 
United States in the banking career, he himself being op- 
posed to any banks; but if there was one, he insisted 
there ought to be several. The genius of our republican} 
Government, the equal privileges of the people, the ex-| 
tent of our country, the diversity of our pursuits, and our} 
abhorrence of monopolies, would all require the multi-| 
plication and diffusion of banks, if there was a single one. 
Mr. Madison complained of the proneness of our states- 
men to copy English examples, without considering the 
difference between the genius of the English Gevernment| 
and ourown. Theirs wasa monarchy; ours a republic: 
theirs preferred a single bank, with enormous power and 
extensive privileges, because it favored the concentration 
of wealth and power inthe hands of a few; ours (if it | 
admitted of any bank) would require several, because it 
abhorred exclusive privileges, and required the diffusion 
of wealth and power, and the equal distribution of benefits, 
as well as burdens, to all parts of the Union. The sug- 
gestion of Mr. Madison had appeared to him [Mr. B.] to 
be eminently just and proper from the time that he first 
read it; and he had been entirely confirmed in that opi- 
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Majesty’s ministers, nor Parliament, would ever agree to 
renew the charter of the Bank of England with their ex- 
clusive privileges! Exclusive privileges, they said, were 
out of fashion! Nor is it renewed to this day, though the 
charter is within nine months of its expiration! 

In the peculiar excellence of the Scottish plan, lies a 
few plain and obvious principles, closely related to repub- 
lican ideas. First. No exclusive privileges. Secondly. 
Three independent banks to check and control each other, 
and diffuse their benefits, instead of one to do as it pleas 
ed, and monopolize the moneyed power. Thirdly. The 
liability of each stockholder for the amount of his stock, 
on the failure of the bank to redeem its notes in specie. 
Fourthly. The payment of a moderate interest to de- 
posites. Upon these few plain principles, all of them 
founded in republican notions, equal rights, and equal 
justice, the Scottish banks have advanced themselves to 
the first rank in Europe, have eclipsed the Bank of Eng- 
land, and caused it to be condemned in its own country, 
and have made themselves the model of all future bank- 
ing institutions in Great Britain. And now, it would be 
a curious political phenomenon, and might give rise to 
some interesting speculations on the advance of free prin- 
ciples in England, and their decline in America, if the 
Scottish republican plan of banking should be rejected 
here, while preferred there, and the British monarchial 
plan, which is condemned there, should be perpetuated 
here! and this double incongruity committed without ne- 
cessity, without excuse, without giving the people time 
to consider, and to communicate their sentiments to their 
constituents, when there is four, if not six years, for them 
to consider the subject before final decision is required! 

Following out the suggestion of Mr. Madison, and tak- 
ing the Scottish plan for his basis, Mr. B. said he had 
sketched a skeleton plan for three moderate republican 
banks, in place of the present gigantic monarchial one; 


nion, and convinced of the advantage of several banks over| and would submit his plan for the consideration and im- 
one, (if there are to be any,) even in a monarchy, by] provement of those who advocated the establishment of a 
tracing and comparing the history of the three Scottish! national bank, without being wedded to the one which we 





banks with the single British bank. In reading this his- 
tory, he had seen the advantage of checking powers in 
banking Governments as well as in political Governments. 
The three Scottish banks had held each other in check, 
had proceeded moderately inall their operations, conducted 
their business regularly and prudently, and always kept 
themselves in a condition to face their creditors; while 
the single English bank, having no check from rival in-| 
stitutions, ran riot in the wantonness of its own unbridled | 
power, deluging the country, when it pleased, with paper, 
and filling it with speculation and extravagance; drawing 
in again when it pleased, and filling it with bankruptcy 
and pauperism; often transcending its limits, and .twice 
stopping payment, and once for a period of twenty years. 
There can be no question of the incomparable superiority 
of the Scottish banking system over the English banking 
system, even in a monarchy; and this has been officially 
announced to the Bank of England by the British minis- 
try, as far back as the year 1826, with the authentic de-| 
claration that the English system of banking must be assimi- | 
lated to the Scottish system, and that her exclusive privi- 
lege could never be renewed. This was done in a 
correspondence between the Earl of Liverpool, first Lord | 
of the Treasury, and Mr. Robinson, Chancellor of the Ex-| 
chequer, on one side, and the Governor and Deputy Go-| 
vernor of the Bank of England on the other. {n_ their} 
letter of the 18th January, 1826, the two ministers, ad-| 
verting to the fact of the stoppage of payment, and re-! 
peated convulsions of the Bank of England, while the| 
Scottish banks had been wholly free from such calamities, | 
declared their conviction that there existed an unscund| 
and delusive system of banking in England, and a sound 
and solid system in Scotland! And they gave the official | 


assurance of the British Government, that neither his} 


copied from England, and the original of which is now 
condemned in England. 
Mr. B. then read his plan as follows: 


Plan for three Banks. 


1. Locations: One north of the Potomac; one south 
of that river; one at New Orleans; all with leave to es 
tablish branches, subject to taxation, where the States 
may permit. 

2. Capital: Not to exceed five or six millions of dollars 
each. 

3. No exclusive privileges. 

4. Each stockholder to be liable to the amount of his 
stock on the failure of the bank to redeem its notes in 
specie. 

5. No bonus to be paid to the United States for their 
charters. In lieu of bonus, the interest which the bank 
may take on its loans and discounts, to be reduced to five 
per centum. 

6. United States to own no stock. 

7. Foreigners to own none. 

8. To make compensation to the United States for the 


j|use of public deposites. 


9. To allow a moderate interest to other deposites 

10. To hold no real estate except for their necessars 
accommodation. 

11. No member of Congress, or officer of the Feder! 
Government, to be a stockholder or director. 

12. No person to be a stockholder or director in an) 


two of these banks at the same time. 


13. ‘To issue no note for a less amount than $20; nor to 
receive or pay out a State bank note of less amount 

14. Each to be on an equal footing with respect to 
favors of the Federal Government. 


the 
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Mr. B. did not present this. sketch asa ‘eatin plan. 
He oar threw it out for consideration, especially for the 
consideration of the people who he hoped would be al- 
lowed time to consider it. A suggestion which emanated 
from Mr. Madison—principles which had the approbation 
of Europe—certainly deserved consideration; and if the 
plan which he submitted should have the fortune to be 
perfected and recommended by a committee of Congress, 
or other respectable portions of the community, and su- 
persede the present bank, it might tend to lessen the 
evils, and to diffuse the benefits of the banking system in 
America. ‘The details of the plan were particularly open 
to improvement; but the great principles on which it was 
founded, he held to be incontrovertibly and immeasura- 
bly preferable to the principles on which the present Bank 
of the United States rested. It is certainly more republi- 
can, for it avoids monopoly and exclusive privileges, and 
diffuses itself over the great sections of the Union, instead 
of being confined toa single city. Itis better for the 
people; for the people are always better served by rival 
institutions than by a single one. Itis better for the Go- 
vernment: for then the Government will not lie at the 
mercy of any one bank; nor be forced to trust all its mo- 
ney to the keeping of one; nor be confined to the recep- 
tion of notes issued by one; nor be compelled to suspend 
important payments, for example, a public debt, because 
any one of these banks may have become so crippled and 
disabled as not to be able to help the merchants to pay 
their revenue bonds. It will be better for our free insti- 
tutions: for if there is but one bank, it must quickly fall 
into the hauds of one political party, to be used for the 
exaltation of themselves, and the depression of their ad- 
versaries; but if there are several, each party may find a 
refuge i in some one from the persecutions of the other. 
‘The moderate capitals which are proposed would prevent 
them from being too powerful; and the tendency of our 
political parties to degenerate into sectional parties, would 
leave the bank of each section in the hands of the domi- 
nant party of that section; while the branches of the 
other banks would present a resource to the minorities. 
As for the story that the present Bank of the United 
States is not a politics al engine, it isa story for nurses to 
tell, and for children to believe. Itisa poli tical engine! 
and a tremendous one, too! Its power is terrific, and ir- 
resistible, having the secret, ramified, and despotic organi- 
zation of the Jesuits, w ith the revenues of an empire. 
No individual can stand before it. But one man in Ame- 
rica can now stand before it, and him it now defies to the 
encounter! If victorious now, it is conqueror forever. 
it will go on to take possession of all power, through the 
medium of all elections. Senators, Re pre sentatives, Pre- 
sidents, Judges, must all be bank men! and even the} 
State Legislatures must be bank Legislatures, in order 
to secure the election of bank Senators! Mr. B. wished, 
in the first place, to destroy this tremendous power—to 
extirpate it, root and branch, from the country. If that 
could not be done, he was for weakening the monster 
which he could not kill; he was for republicanizing, as far 
as it could be done, the odious and dangerous monarchial 
features which it contained; he was for superseding the 
mammoth institution by smaller ones, which would be less 
formidable to the liberties of the country, and more man- 
ageable by the representatives of the people. 

Next to the political advantages which would result 
from diffusing the banking power, would be the pecuniary 
advantage to the South and Wes t, in emancipating them| 
from subjection to a remote and rival section of the Uni | 

and rendering them masters of their own moneyed system. 

At present, the moneyed system of every Southern and 
Western city is under the domination of the Northeast. 
The consequence of this domination is a reversal of every 
natural relation between these sections of the Union, and} 
the impoverishment and exhaustion of the dependent parts 
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Looking at their respective resources, and the compara- 
tive exportations of domestic productions, and the South 
and West should be infinitely richer than the Northeast; 
and so they undoubtedly w ould have been, had it not been 
for aseries of federal legislative acts, of which the esta- 
blishment of the United States’ Bank is the most disastrous 
and oppressive. As the sources of national wealth in the 
production of the great staple exports—cotton, tobacco, 
rice, provisions—they should abound with gold and silver; 
exchange should be in their favor; their local bank paper 
should be in demand every where; they should be the 
largest importing quarters of the Union. But not being 
masters of their own moneyed system, they retain none of 
these advantages which nature so bountifully bestowed 
upon them. ‘Their gold and silver is drained off to the 
seat of the moneyed powers; exchange is against them, 
because they are debtors, instead of being creditors, to 
the Northeastern section of the Union; their bank notes 
are at a disceunt every where, because it is the interest 
of the moneyed power to disparage them; imports they 
hardly possess at all, because it requires capital, that is to 
say, money, to establish importing houses, and pay the 
duties on imported goods. Without money, without the 
control of their own moneyed system, the Southern and 
Western cities cannot have the benefit of their own com- 
merce. Their produce is bought by non-resident mer- 
chants; the imports and the profits go to distant and rival 
cities; and thus it is that New Orleans, with an exporta- 
tion of thirteen millions of domestic produce, imports but 
seven millions of foreign goods; Mobile, with as large a 
domestic export as Philadelphia, imports but 150,000 dol- 
lars; Charleston, with an exportation of seven millions, 
imports one million; Virginia, with an exportation of five 
millions, imports but halfa million; while Philadelphia, 
with a domestic exportation of three millions, imports nine 
millions; New York, with the same exportation with New 
Orleans, imports thirty to forty millions; and so of all the 
other cities in the section of the moneyed power. The 
unnatural state of the moneyed system, chiefly induced b» 
the Bank of the United States, is the principal cause oi 
these unnatural results. Abolish that bank; let each sec- 
tion of the Union become the master of its own money 
markets, and imports and exports would quickly balance 
each other. New Orleans and Charleston would take new 
and gigantic starts. Every Southern and Western town 
would immediately feel the advantage of their moneyed 
independence. 

Mr. B. concluded with saying that the plan which he 
suggested was not o: ily to be re pul ylican, but American; 
it was to admit of no stockholders but those who were 
citizens. The present Bank of the United States was full 
of foreigners. It was monarchial in its organization, and 
foreign in its character. The former Bank of the United 
States was justly odious, and truly condemned, on account 
of its foreign composition; and the present bank was more 
largely imbued with foreign capital than the former one 
was. Foreigners, in the former bank, held but 18,000 
shares of $400 each, making $7,200,000 of stock; in the 
present bank, they own 84,055 shares of $100 each, mak 
ing $8,405,500 of stock. Itis to no purpose to say the 
foreigners have no votes: those who have the money will 
rule in all moneyed institutions. ‘They had no votes it 








1 the 
former bank; but the re pub jlicans of 1811 would not tol 
rate an institution of which they were membe rs. The best 
—the best whic 
he propose sd in the pk an he had sketched—was the liab i 
ty of stockholders for the amount. of their stock. ‘This, 
of course, would require American stockholders; as a p! 
vilege to sue British lords and ladies in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, would be a nugatory and ridiculous provision. 

Mr. BUCKNER made a few remarks, in reply to his 
colleague, [Mr. Bexrox.] That gentleman had oppos d 
the consideration of the bi ank question at the present time, 
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and one of the reasons given by him was, that, by a post- 
ponement until after the next Presidential election, the 
President would be relieved from a cross fire from the 
friends and opponents of the bank, with regard to his ap-| 
proval or veto of the bill. 

[Mr. BENTON explained that such was not his mean-| 
ing. The idea intended to be conveyed by him was, sted 
the bill, if acted on now, would necessarily be connected 
with the Presidential election, not that the President him-| 
self would be embarrassed by it. ] 

Mr. BUCKNER said he was glad to hear the gentle-| 
man’s disclaimer, for he had apprehended differently the} 
tenor of the gentleman’s remarks. But, lest others might| 
entertain similar views, he would say a word or two on| 
the subject. Ifthe President had placed himself, or his} 
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[Mr. Cxuayron here read the paragraph in the last 
message in reference tothe subject. } 

As he [Mr. C.} understood the sentence, the President 
had conceived it hi s duty to press the early decision of 
this important question on the people, nor could he see, 
nor appreciate, the principle laid down by the gentleman, 
[Mr. B.,] how it could influence the election, or be put 
aside on that account, when they were told it had been 
| brought before them by the President himself. 

But again, he [Mr. C.] would inquire of the Senator 
from Missouri, if his argument were now good, as to its 
postponement till the time of the expiration of the charter, 
why he had so strenuously pressed’a decision on the ques- 
tion even last session. If the gentleman’s memory will only 
serve him, or if he will turn to what is recorded on their 


friends had placed him, in such a position as to be em-} journals, he will find that, on the 2d of February, 1831, a 
barrassed by the decision of this great question, it was| resolution was introduced by himself, that ‘* the sense of 


not the fault of the friends of the bank, nor was it their 
duty to relieve him from the cross fire that might, in con-| 
sequence, be directed against him. Who was it, asked 
Mr. B., that first brought up the bank question, continual-| 
ly teasing both Congress and the public with their oppo-| 
sition to the institution? it was not the friends of the} 
bank, but rather those who now thought to entrench] 
themselves. behind the new census. A postponement on} 
such grounds would never be sanctioned by the people of| 

the United States; and he entertained a different opinion| 
of the President, to whom he had always given his support, | 
to believe that any action on the question could place him} 
in a situation of embarrassment. But why postpone this} 
question, more than any other, until the Congress under} 
the new census’ If we wait until then before we act on} 
this important ns ational question, that a decision may be} 
made on it by a fuller representation of the people of the} 

United States, does not the same reason apply with equal| 
furce to other great national questions—to the tariff, in 
which all the people of the United States are interested;! 
and to the public lands, more peculiarly interesting to the| 

people of the West, both of which the gentleman is so| 
anxious to bring forward? Why should we now press the} 
Jand question, of such all-absorbing interest to the people| 
of the West, on the very heels of ac ongress in which, as| 
the gentleman says, their representat ion will be See 
by twenty-one members. TI ask, why should we postpone | 
the bank question for the co mnsideration of a ; Coligttie| 
under the new census, rather than the question of the pub-| 
lic lands’ if the principle of the gentleman pre-| 
vails, every great national question must be laid aside, | 
for the like reasons; and it will, in future times, be} 
looked to as a precedent, and the last Congress under an| 
apportionment will postpone every important national] 
question for the consideration of t successors. Mr. B. 
would have been willing to have postponed the bank bill 
altogether until the next Congress, had not the subject 
been forced upor their atte ntion by the opponents of the 
bank, and compelled its friends to act. As it was, he Was| t 
ready to decide on it now, holding himself, as be did on all 
public questions, and to bis 
constituents. 

Mr. BENTON said that, as the amendment was of great 
importance, and as a number of Senators were ab 
would move ana irnment--negatived, 19 to 23. 

Mr. CLAYTON had a few observations t« 
gentleman from Missouri 
the postponement of the 
He had suggested that 
ed with it, and that, in conse quence of the Presidential 
election, it would become a pai ty question with the peo- 
ple, and therefore ougit to | postponed. He w ould] 
reply to the gentleman, that the question has been press-| 
ed on Congress this very the President himself, | 
and their acting it is in perfect accordance with the 
sentiments he has « xpressed | 


} 
heir 


responsible to his country 


sent, he 


Ljor 
» make In 
: [Mr. B 
bill . »a more 


an- 
,] on 
adv: need period. | p 
s would be engender- 





swer to the ENTON 


} 
t party eeling 


session DY 


on 


jth 


Congress should be expressed against renewing the char- 
ter.” In that year the gentleman had thought it right for 
Congress to pass on its constitutionality—why not now, in 
1832? He [Mr. C.]} could not see the force of the gentle- 
man’s reasoning respecting the new ratio. The President 


| had not referred to it, nor was it probable it had ever oc- 


curred to him; and it appeared to him (Mr. C.] that the 
President had placed it before the present C ongre ss. He 
trusted, he was confident, that, in deciding the question, 
party feelings would have no place. He perfectly agreed 
with the honorable chairman of the committee, [Mr. Da- 
Las,] that it should be solely a legislative business, and 
that they should act on it as such, and not suffer them- 
selves to be carried away by any bias or prejudice what- 
ever, or other feelings. It was a measure in which the 
interests of the whole American people were involved, 
and if aught of party feelings would have place, they would 
not be introduced by himself, or the friends with whom 
he generally coincided in sentiment. There was no occa- 
sion for him to dwell on the general features of the mea- 
sure, after the eloquent remarks of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Weustrer] yesterday; he would mere 
ly refer to the plan proposed by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, of establishing three separate banks--one at New 
Orleans, one at Richmond or Charleston, and one north 
of the Potomac. 
This scheme of revolutionizing the banking system \ 

fraught with more evil; it would necessarily create a rival 


| ry be tween the different interests; give rise to more s« 


tional feelings; would tend to dissever the Union; and 
there would be an end to all uniformity of currency. He 
considered that the South and the West were more bene 
fited by a United States’ Bank than the other parts of th 
Union. Its benefits were a sound currency, and a unilor 
mity in the value of the circulating medium; so that, in all 
places, the value of a representative by paper was equal 
ized and ascertained. 

The great evils that were felt on the refusal to re« ha 
ter the ‘old bank, must be remembered. They arose fr 
the immense quantity of paper that was then put into ¢ 
culation throughout all parts of the country. This pay 
was so abundant, that any man could obtain what he w 
ed, by simply putting down his name. Property, i 
sequence, rose above its real value; and the effect was 
before the opening of the new bank could take place, 
the depreciation of things to their intrinsic standard, th: 
for every dollar that had been borrowed, two had to de 
pid. But he had not intended to enter on the gene! 
question; his object had merely been, in rising, to re] ly 
to the proposition for postponing the measure; l 
could not see how it could be effected by the new repr 
sentation. This body, next year, would be the same, with 
probably a single exce ption th: at might arise in conse qu renc 
of death or resignation; and, as regarded the election, 
would be known that we were acting in conformity wit! 
President’s wish, to go on with it in the present sess 
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Mr. DALLAS, also, made some remarks in reply to Mr. 
BenTos, and in favor of immediate action on the question. 
Mr. BENTON said that the President, in the passage 
read by the Senator from Delaware, left the discussion of 
the question to the representatives of the people and to 
The people themselves had not 
They had 
not been able to read, much less to consider, any thing 
Congress had collected infor- 
mation, stated facts, and drawn up reasonings upon the 
st all which had been ordered to be printed for 
But if we would give ef- 

fect to the order to print, if we would give effect to the 
Executive recommendation, we must let the people have 
The effect 
and purpose of the resolution submitted by him last year 
It 


the people themselves. 
yet had an opportunity to discuss the question. 


in regard to the question. 
istribution among the people. 
time to read what we may submit to them. 


was to excite discussion, not to decide this question. 
is by discussion here that the people abroad are informed. 


He did not object to the discussion now, only for the rea- 


son that the discussion will interfere with other business, 
and detain us from our homes. 


Mr. MARCY said he hoped the Senator from Massachu- 
setts would put his proposition in blank, that we may in- 


crease the amount of the bonus. It had been declared by 


a very intelligent friend of the bank, that the renewal of 


the charter would increase the value of the stock, by the 
amount of seventeen millions of dollars. It was proper, 
therefore, that the Government should have a suitable 


equivalent for the benefit thus to be conferred on the 


stockholders. 


The question was then taken on Mr. Wenster’s amend- 


ment, and it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 32, nays 10. 

On motion of Mr. BENTON, the yeas and nays being 
desired by one-fifth of the Senators present, those who 
voted are as follows: 


YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Clay- 


ton, Dallas, Ellis, Ewing, Fuot, Frelinghuysen, Grundy, 
Hayne, Hendricks, Johnston, King, Knight, Miller, 


Moore, Naudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Robin- 


son, Seymour, Silsbee, Tazewell, Tipton, Tomlinson, 
Waggaman, Webster, White, Wilkins. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Dickerson, Dudley, 
Hill, Mangum, Marcy, Smith, Sprague, Troup. 

Mr. WEBSTER then submitted two amendments, and 
moved that they be printed; which was ordered. 

The first authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
addition to that now held by the United States, to purchase 
stock in the bank to an amount not exceeding three mil- 
lions of dollars; and the second provides that Congress may 
hereafter pass a law restraining the bank, or any of its 
branches, from making or keeping in circulation, after 
the 4th of March, 1836, any notes or bills of less amount 
than dollars. 

Mr. HAYNE rose to inquire whether the gentleman 
proposed, by his first amendment, that the United States 
should subscribe for the additional stock at its par value, 
or go into the market and purchase it at the market price. 
if the latter, he would suggest that Congress could, at any 
time hereafter, if thus disposed to invest its surplus reve- 
nue, pass a law to buy stock to the amount that it might 
be deemed proper at the time to hold. There was no 
necessity for appending such a provision to the charter, 
unless it was intended to give the United States an advan- 
tage over other purchasers in the market. 

On motion of Mr. CLAYTON, 

The Senate then adjourned. 


Monpbay, Mar 28. 
INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 

On motion of Mr. WHITE, the Senate postponed all 
the preceding orders, and took up the bill making appro- 
priations for the Indian Department for the year 1832. 

The Senate then procedeed to consider, as in Committee 
Vox. VIll.—62 









































lof the Whole, the amendment reported by the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, appropriating 5,000 dollars to be expend- 
ed, under the direction of the Secretary of War, for the 
relief of the Seminole Indians, on account of the failure of 
their crops last year. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TIPTON then moved to amend the bill, by striking 
out the proviso that no portion of the money appropri- 
ated by this bill shall be used to reward agents for settling 
disputes among themselves. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, regarding this as the best 
feature in the bill, objected to its being stricken out, and 
asked for the yeas and nays on the question. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. 'TIPTON asked if it would not be better to permit 
a few blankets to be given to divert the Indians from their 
customary habit of having blood for blood, than to risk 
the repetition of outrages similar to those which had been 
perpetrated by the Sacs or the Menominees. A discre- 
tionary power confided to the agents might prevent this 
effusion of blood. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN replied that the committee of 
the other House had inserted in the bill the clause which it 
was now proposed to strike out; and he considered that, 
in introducing it, the committee had done a great public 
service. He did not wish to see a continuance of this sys- 
tem of bribes, but would prefer that a moral influence 
should be brought to bear upon these people. If the 
agents were to tell them that, unless they abandoned their 
sanguinary habits, the Government of the United States 
would withdraw its countenance and protection from them, 
it would have more influence than all the bribes which 
could be given them, in the form of blankets and rum. 
He was desirous to prevent agents from exercising this dis- 
cretionary power; and hoped the vote of the Senate would 
sustain the course of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. WHITE made a few observations similar in their 
import, stating that the gentleman of the other House who 
had introduced the clause, and in whose opinion he had 
much confidence, believed that disputes were sometimes 
got up for the purpose of obtaining the rewards held out 
by Government. He knew of no such practices him- 
self; but, if they existed, they ought to be discouraged. 
He thought the motion calcilated to embarrass the bill, 
and was sorry the gentleman from Indiana had made it. 
He would be compelled to vote against it. 

The question was then taken on the motion to amend; 
and decided as follows: 

YEAS.--Messrs. Dallas, Forsyth, Hendricks, King, 
Smith, Tipton, Waggaman.--7. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Brown, Buckner, Chambers, 
Clay, Clayton, Dickerson, Dudley, Foot, Frelinghuysen, 
Grundy, Hill, Holmes, Johnston, Kane, Knight, Mangum, 
Marcy, Miller, Moore, Naudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, 
Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Seymour, Sprague, Taze- 
well, Tomlinson, Troup, Webster, White, Wilkins. 34. 

So the motion was negatived. 

The bill was then reported to the Senate as amended; 
and the amendments being concurred in, the bill was or- 
dered to be engrossed, and read a third time. 

Mr. CLAY presented a petition from George Johnson 
and others, of New York, manufacturers of hair cloth, &c. 
praying that the reduction of duties proposed by the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury might not become a law. 

Mr. C., in presenting this petition, availed himself of the 
appease to state that, from this petition, and from a 
number of letters which had been addressed to him, con- 
cerning’ the state of our manufactures, and the prosperous 





| condition of some of them, he had become convinced that it 


was a solemn duty which Congress owed to the country to 


‘proceed in the work of regulating the duties with the 


greatest caution. They might not be aware that they were 


‘giving a fatal stroke to some branches of the arts, while 
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incautiously legislating on the subject, which more full 
consideration would have induced them toavoid. He had 
thought it his duty to make this remark, and he would} 


move: that the petition be laid on the table and printed. 
The motion was agreed to. 


BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Senate then again proceeded to consider the bill 
to modify and continue the charter of the Bank of the 
United States. 

The question being on the amendments proposed by 
Mr. Wesstsr, being in substance— 

Ist. That the Secretary of the Treasury should, at any 
time hereafter, when directed by the President, have the 
power to purchase additional stock in the bank to an 
amount not exceeding three millions; and 

2d. That it should not be lawful for the bank, after the 
4th of March, 1831, to issue any notes of a less value than 

dollars. 

Mr. WEBSTER acceded to the suggestion of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, that, in reference to his first 
amendment, Congress could act hereafter, whenever such 
action should be called for by circumstances. He would 
not therefore press that amendment. 

The amendment was then withdrawn. 

Mr. WEBSTER said a few words in defence of his se- 
cond amendment, which imposed no restriction until after 
the expiration of the present charter. The effect of his 
proposition would be to introduce more specie into cir- 
culation, and to banish the small notes with which the 
country is inundated. He moved to fill the blank with 
ten dollars, but expressed his willingness to vote fora 
higher restriction, if any Senator should move it. 

Mr. BENTON would propose to substitute twenty dol- 
lars, and would ask for the yeas and nays on the question. 
He alludedto the precedent in England of fixing ona high | 
amount, and to the evils that had occurred from a contra- | 
ry system, by the efforts of counterfeiters being confined 
to notes of small amount, as circulating among the labor- 
ing and poorer classes, who were less able to detect the 
forgery. The notes of the United States’ Bank, also, cir- 
culating to the greatest distance, where counterfeits were 
less liable to be detected, if of a low amount, and thus 
circulating among the marketing class, might induce the 
same evils. 

Mr. FOOT was in favor of the amendment, but not in 
the extent ofthe gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Benron. ] 
Eight years ago, he [Mr. F.] had made an attempt to pro- 
hibit the circulation of notes under five dollars. He be- 
lieved, if the measure could be made general—if the 
power extended to raise the amount of State notes, it 
would have the effect to increase the circulation of specie. 
He would be in favor of making it ten dollars; but not till 
the State banks, by one consent, shall limit theirs to five 
dollars. For, if the notes of the Bank of the United States 
were high, no benefit from it would accrue to the coun- 
try; for they would not be brought in circulation through 
the States. He was willing to leave a discretionary power 
in Congress, when the States would come into it 

Mr. SMITH was in favor of the limitation of ten dollars; 
hut would be opposed to a higher restriction than five dol- 
lars, unless the States were limited to be under five dol- 
lars. Ofall the evils that could befall the country, that of 
a sudden return to a specie currency would be the worst. 
If it were to be brought about, it must be gradually. 

Mr. CLAY mentioned the state of the banking system 
in Kentucky—-tlie failure of several banks. When he first 
heard the amendment, he was opposed to it. The propo- 
sition to pass an enactment thus restricting the amount of} 
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their circulating medium, to transact their ordinary busi- 


|nessand dealing. Therefore, he was opposed to a higher 


sum than ten dollars, and would only agree to this, as a 
diseretionary favor resting in Congress whether it might 
be prudent hereafter to fix on that amount. 

After a few remarks from Mr. FOOT and Mr. CHAM- 
BERS, the question was taken on filling the blank with 
twenty dollars, when it was agreed to; and the amend- 
ment thus shaped was concurred in. 

Mr. MOORE then moved his amendment, Ist, that no 
branch should be established in any State, without the as- 
sent of the State; and, 2d, that every branch shall be lia- 
ble to taxation in the State as the State banks are, or in 
proportion as other property is taxed. 

Mr. HOLMES asked for a division of the amendment. 

Mr. FORSYTH moved a modification of the amend 
ment, so as to exclude so much of it as requires the assent 
of the States to the location ofa branch within their limits. 
His reason was, that, as some of the States entertained 
doubts as to the constitutionality of the power exercised in 
the establishment of these branches, he did not desire 
that they should be placed ina situation to be sufferers on 
account of their conscientious scruples. If there were 
local as well as general benefits resulting from these es- 
tablishments, these States ought not to be shut out from the 
enjoyment of these advantages on account of their doubts. 

Some discussion took place on this proposition, in which 
Messrs. SPRAGUE, EWING, FORSYTH, KANE, BEN- 
TON, BUCKNER, MILLER, KING, CHAMBERS,CLAY, 
and TAZEWELL took part. 

Mr. JOHNSTON said this amendment contained two 
distinct propositions, which ouglit to have been separately 
presented for discussion. The two propositions received 
the consideration of the committee: it was determined final- 
ly to limit the extension of the branches to the number 
already established, unless by the consent of the States, 
and to take a bonus, in lieu of all other taxes, either of the 
General Government or of the States. 

It is now proposed to reverse both, first, by making the 
operation of the charter depend on the consent of the 
States to the establishment of a branch within their limits 
and jurisdiction, and then to give the States the furthe: 
power of taxing them. 

Both of these, if adopted, defeat totally the end of the 
charter, or they make the operation of an act of Congress 
depend on the will of each of the States. These propo- 
sitions are founded either on constitutional objections to 
the power of Congress over the subject, or on the exp: 
diency of the exercise of this restraining power on the part 
of the several States. 

With regard then, 1st, to the constitutional power. The 
passage of the act presupposes the power; and besides 
the sanction of all the branches of the Government, which 
it must receive, it has already been twice chartered, and 
sustained by the judgment of the Supreme Court. ‘Those 
who believe there is no power to grant the charter, cannot 
save their consciences, or the constitution either, by this 
limitation. 

We either have the power, or we have not. If we have 
it, the assent of the States is not necessary to confer or 
confirm it. If we have not the power, they cannot give 
it by their assent. It either derogates from the power, or 
implies a doubt of the authority of Congress, or it obtains 
for them the authority to do what is otherwise an uncon- 
stitutional act, by unconstitutional means. If we have the 
power, it is plenary; if we have it not, it cannot be con- 
ferred by the assent or sanction of one or all the States. 
It can only be given by an amendment to the constitution 

Now, 2dly, with regard to the expediency. It is to 


the notes, would seriously affect the resources of that} give the States the power to defeat, and one of them may, 
State—-they had no bank of their own, and, by raising the | and probably will, defeat the operation of the law. The 
notes of the bank above five dollars, they would have to bank is instituted for great national ‘purposes, not for the 
have recourse to the notes of their neighboring States for | mere pecuniary benefit of the States, although that is & 
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great object—not for the benefit of stockholders-—not for 
the mere discounting of notes—but to receive and distri- 
bute the revenue—to furnish a sound currency, a general 
medium of circulation through all the States—to equalize 
exchange, and other objects of a public nature. 

How can these purposes be attained, unless the branches 
are established in all the commercial States? Two-thirds 
of the revenue is received in the single city of New York. 


That great emporium is also the centre of a great part of 
all the commerce of the United States; and perhaps half 


of all the bills, domestic and foreign, either pass through 
or terminate there. If New York refuses to admit a branch, 
where and how will you receive the revenue, and how 
distribute it? How can you regulate exchange, or furnish 
ageneral circulation? Will not that single State, then, 
counteract the design of Congress’ And other intermedi- 
ate States would do the same thing. Suppose Louisiana 
should refuse, must the benefit of this charter to all the 
Western States be defeated by her refusal to admit a 
branch inte her city, the commercial centre of at least ten 
States in the Union? If, therefore, the bank is founded 
on any public national objects, and it can be justified on 
no other, is it wise and proper to make its utility depend 
on the assent of each of the States? To give them the 
power by anticipation to annul our own laws, and defeat 
the wisest purposes’ 

With regard to the power of taxation. It matters little 
to the bank whether they pay a bonus to the Government, 
or a tax to the States—-but both would be unjust. Ifthey 
pay it to us, it either goes to the treasury for the use and 
benefit of all, or it may be applied, in our discretion, to 
any public object, or divided among the States. If we 
give the power to the States to tax, it will operate more 
avorably upon some States. Louisiana would receive a 
much larger share, from being the emporium of the West, 
than the other States. Besides, the power to tax, as a 
franchise, isan unlimited power over the subject, and may 
be used to exclude or expel the bank from the State. If 
you give the power to tax like other banks, some States 
have no banks, and many do not tax their banks; some do 
tax them, but in general they stipulate a bonus. If like 
other property, there will be the difficulty of ascertaining 
the capital and regulating the rates; collision with the 
States hostile to the bank will be unavoidable. 

Besides, why conferthe power? If they have the pow- 
er, then itis unnecessary; if they have not, shall Congress 
give the States the power todo what they can do without, 
and at the same time to destroy a great national institution? 
The jurisdiction over the subject isexclusive. Theassent 
of the States isno more necessary or proper than it would 
be to ask them to establish a custom-house, or to carry the 
mail or march troops within their limits. 

The amount of the bonus—how we shall employ it, or 
divide it, is a distinct question. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he trusted the Senate would not 
act on these propositions, without fully understanding their 
bearing and extent. For my own part, said he, I look 
upon the two parts of the amendment as substantially of 
the same character. Each, in my opinion, confers a power 
in the States to expel the bank at their pleasure; in 
other words, entirely to defeat the operations and destroy 
the capacity for usefulness of the whole bank. The sim- 
ple question is, shall we, by our own act, in the charter 
itself, give the States permission to expel the bank and all 
its branches from their limits, at their own pleasure? The 
first part of the amendment gives this permission in ex- 
press terms; and the latter part gives it in effect, by au- 
thorizing the States to tax the loans and issues of the bank, 
with no effectual limitation. It appears to me idle to say 
that this power may be safely given, because it will not be 
exercised. It is tobe given, I presume, on the supposi- 
tion that probably some of the States will choose to exer- 
cise it; else why is it given at all? And will they not so 





Bank of the United States. 
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|choose? We have already heard, in the course of this 
debate, of two cases in which States attempted to exer- 
cise a power of this kind, when they did not constitution- 
ally possess it. Two States have taxed the branches, for 
the avowed purpose of driving them out of their limits, 
and were prevented from accomplishing this object mere- 
ly by force of judicial decisions against their right. If, 
then, these attempts have been made to exercise this pow- 
er, when it was not legally possessed, and against the will 
of Congress, is there any doubt it will be exercised when 
its exercise shall be permitted, and invited by the propos- 
ed amendment? No doubt, in my mind, the power, if 
granted, will be exercised, and the main object of continu- 
ing the bank thus defeated. 

I have already said that the second branch of the amend- 
ment is as objectionable and as destructive as the first. I 
think itso. It appears to me to give ample power, by 
means of taxation, to expel the bank from any State which 
may choose to expel it. It gives a power of taxation, 
without fixed limits, or any reasonable guards. And a 
power of taxation, without fixed limits, and without guards, 
is a power to embarrass, a power to oppress, a power to 
expel, a power to destroy. The States are to be allowed 
to tax the branches according to the amount of their loans 
and discounts, in like manner as other banks, or other 
property in the State, shall be liable to taxation. 

Now, sir, some of the States have no banks. Of course 
they tax no banks. In other States, the banks pay the 
State a bonus, on their creation, and are not otherwise 
taxed. In other cases, the State in effect itself owns the 
bank, and a tax on it, therefore, would be merely nominal. 
Besides, no State is to be bound to lay this tax, as it taxes 
itsown banks. It hasan option to tax it in that manner, 
or as other property is taxed. What other property?’ It 
may be as lottery tickets, gaming tables, or other things 
which may be deemed fit to be discouraged or suppressed, 
are taxed. The bank may be classed with other nuisan- 
ces, and driven out or put down by taxation. All this 
is perfectly within the scope of the amendment. The 
license is broad enough to authorize any thing which may 
be designed or wished. 

Now, sir, in the first place, I doubt exceedingly our 
power to adopt this amendment, and I pray the delibe- 
rate consideration of the Senate, in regard to this point. 
In the first place, let me ask, what is the constitutional 
ground on which Congress created this corporation, and 
on which we now propose to continue it? There is no 
express authority to create a bank, or any other corpo- 
ration, given to us by the constitution. The power is 
derived by implication. It has been exercised, and can 
be exercised, only on the ground of a just necessity. Itis 
to be maintained, if at all, on the allegation that the esta- 
blishment of a national bank is a just and necessary means 
of carrying on the Government, and of executing the 
powers conferred on Congress by the constitution. On 
this ground, Congress has established this bank, and on 
this it is now proposed to be continued. And it has 
already been judicially decided that Congress having 
established a bank for these purposes, the constitution of 
the United States prohibits the States from taxing it. Ob- 
serve, sir, it is the constitution, not the law, which lays 
this prohibition on the States. The charter of the bank 
does not declare that the States shall not tax it. It says 
not one word on that subject. The restraint is imposed 
not by Congress, but bya higher authority, the constitution. 
Now, sir, L ask how we can relieve the States from this 
constitutional prohibition. It is true that this prohibition 
is not imposed in express terms; but it results from the 
general provisions of the constitution, and has been judi- 
cially decided to exist in full force. This is a protection, 
then, which the constitution of the United States, by its 
own force, holds over this instrument, which Congress 
has deemed necessary to be created, in order to carry on 
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the Government, so soon as Congress, exercising its own! 
judgment, has chosen to create it. Can we throw off, | 
from this Government, this constitutional protection? I) 
think it clear we cannot. We cannot repeal the constitu- | 
tion. We cannot say that every power, every branch, | 
every institution, and every law of this Government, | 
shall not hgve all the force, all the sanction, and all 
the protection, which the constitution gives it. By the 
constitution, every law of Congress is finally to be consi- 
dered, and its construction ultimately settled by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. These very acts, 
before referred to, taxing the banks, were held valid by 
more or fewer of the States’ judicatures, but were finally 
pronounced unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the 
United States; and this, not by force of any words in the 
charter, but by force of the constitution itself. I ask 
whether it is competent for us to reverse this provision of 
the constitution, and to say that the laws of Congress 
shall receive their ultimate construction from the State 
courts. Again: the constitution gives Congress a right 
to lay duties of imposts, and it prohibits the exercise of 
any such power by the States. Now, it so happens that 
the national treasury is full, and the State treasuries are far 
less so. It might be thought very convenient that a part 
of the receipts at the custom-houses should be received by 
the States. But will any man say that Congress could 
now authorize the States to lay and collect imposts under 
any restrictions or limitations whatever? No one will pre- 
tend it. That would be to make a new partition of power 
between this Government and the State Governments. 
Mr. Madison has very correctly observed, that the assent 
of the States cannot confer a new power on Congress, ex- 
cept in those cases especially provided in the constitution. 
This is very true; and it is equally true that the States can- 
not obtain a new power, by the consent of Congress, 
against the prohibition of the constitution, except in those 
cases which are expressly so provided for in the constitu- 
tion itself. 

These reasons, sir, lead me to think that if, for pur- 
poses connected with the beneficial administration of the 
Government, we deem it necessary to continue this cor- 
poration, we are not at liberty to repeal any protection, 
or any immunity, with which the constitution surrounds 
it. We cannot give to a law of the United States less 
than its constitutional effect. The constitution says that 
every such law, passed in pursuance of the constitution, 
shall be paramount to any State law. We cannot enact 
that it shall not be so: for that would be to repeal, so far, 
the constitution. 

Allow me now, Mr. President, to inquire on what | 
ground it is that the States claim this power of taxation. 
They do not claim it asa power to tax all property of 
their own citizens. This they possess, without denial! or | 
doubt. Every stockholder in the bank is liable to be| 
taxed for his property therein, by the State of which he 
isa citizen. This right is exercised, I believe, by all the | 
States which lay taxes on money at interest, income, and 
other subjects of that kind. Itis, then, not that they may be | 
authorized to tax the property of their own citizens; nor 
is it because any State does not participate in the advan-! 
tage of the premium or bonus paid by the bank to} 
Government for the charter. That sum goes into the} 
treasury for the general good of all. 

Nor can the claim be sustained, nor indeed is it asserted, 
on the strength of the mere circumstance that a branch | 
or an Office is established in a State. Such. office or | 
branch is but an agency. It is no body politic or corpo-| 
rate. It has no legal existence of itself. It is but an agent 
of the general corporation. That these agents have their 
residence or place of business in a particular State, is not 
of itself the foundation of any claim. But, according to, 
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and issues, properly speaking, are the loans and discounts 
of the bank. The office, as an agent, conducts the ar- 
rangements, it is true; but the notes which are issued are 
notes of the bank, and the debts created are debts due to 
the bank. The circulation is the circulation of the bank. 
Now the truth is, what the States claim, or what this 
amendment proposes to give them, is, a right to tax the 
circulation of the bank. It is on this right that the argu- 
ment rests. The common way of stating it is, that, since 
State banks pay a tax to the State, these branch banks, 
coming among them, ought to pay a similar tax. But 
the State banks pay the tax to the State for the privilege of 
circulation; and the proposition is, therefore, neither 
more nor less than that the United States’ Bank shall pay 
the States for the same privilege. The circulation of the 
bills is the substance. The locality of the office is but an 
incident. An office is created, for example, on Connecti- 
cut river, either in Massachusetts, Vermont, Connecticut, 
or New Hampshire. The notes of the bank are loaned at 
this office, and put into circulation in all these States. Now 
no one will say that the State where the office happens to 
be placed, should have a right to lay this tax, and the 
other States have no such right. This would be a merely 
arbitrary distinction. It would be founded on no real or 
substantial difference, and no man could seriously con- 
tend for it, as itseemsto me. Under this very amend- 
ment, Pennsylvania would be authorized to collect a large 
tax, and New Jersey no tax at all, although the State cir- 
culation of New Jersey is as much infringed and diminished 


as that of Pennsylvania by the circulation of the Bank of 
the United States. The States which have the benefit of 


branches, (if it be a benefit,) are to have the further ad- 
vantage of taxation, while other States are to have neither 
the one nor the other. Founding the claim on the State 
right to derive benefit from the paper circulation which 
exists within it, the advocates of the claim are clearly not 
consistent with themselves when they maintain a measure 
which professes to protect that right in some States, and 
to leave it unprotected in others. 

But the inequality of the operation of this amendment 
is not the only, nor the main, objection to it. It proceeds 
on a principle not to be admitted. It asserts, or it takes 
for granted, that the power of authorizing and regulating 


\the paper currency of the country is an exclusive State 


right. The ground assumed can be no less broad than 
this: because the Bank of the United States having the 
grant of a power from Congress to issue notes for circula- 


ition, its right is perfect, if Congress could make such 
igrant. It owes nothing to the States, if Congress could 


give what it has undertaken to give; that is to say, if Con- 


igress, of its own authority, may confer a right to issue 


paper for circulation. Now, sir, whosoever denies this 
right in Congress, denies, of course, its power to create 
such a bank as now exists; at least, so it strikes me. Thie 
Bank of the United States is quite unconstitutional, if the 
whole paper circulation belongs to the States; because 
the Bank of the United States is a bank of circulation, 
and was so intended to be by Congress, which expressl) 
authorized the circulation of notes and bills. The power 
of issuing notes for circulation is not an indispensable ingre- 
dient in the constitution of a bank merely as a bank 
The earlier banks did not possess it, and many good ones 
have existed without it. A bank with no such powc? 
might yet very well collect the public revenue, (provided 
there was a proper medium in which it could be paid,) 
could tolerably well remit the revenue to the treasury, 
and could deal usefully, to some extent, in the business ol 
exchange. 

On what ground is it, then, that Congress possesses the 
power not only to create a bank, but a bank of circula- 
tion? Simply, as I suppose, because Congress possesses 


the language of the amendment, the ground of this claim 'a constitutional control over the currency of the country, 
to tax is evidently the loans and issues; and these loans and has power to provide a safe medium of circulation, 2 
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well for other purposes as for the collection of its own 
debts and revenue. ‘The bank, therefore, already pos- 
sesses unconstitutional power, if the paper circulation be 
the subject, exclusively, of State right or State regulation. 
Indeed, sir, it is not a little startling that such exclusive 
right should now be asserted. I observed, the other day, 
that, in my opinion, it was very difficult to maintain, on 


the face of the constitution itself, and independent of long | 


continued practice, the doctrine that the States could au- 
thorize the circulation of bank paper atall. ‘hey can- 
not coin money; can they then coin that which becomes 
the actual and almost the universal substitute for money? 
Is not the right of issuing paper, intended for circulation, 
in the place and as the representative of metallic cur- 
rency, derived merely from the power of coining and 
regulating that metallic currency’ As bringing this mat- 
ter to a just test, let me ask whether Congress, if it had 
not the power of coining money, and of regulating the 
value of foreign cuins, could create a bank, with the 
power to circulate bills. For one, I think it would be 
difficult to make that out. Where, then, do the States, 
to whom all control over the metallic currency is alto- 
gether prohibited, get this power? It is true that, in 
other countries, private bankers, having no legal authority 
over the coin, issue notes for circulation. But this they 
do always with the consent of Government, expressed or 
implied; and Government restrains and regulates all their 
operations at its pleasure. It would be a startling propo- 
sition, in any other part of the world, that the prerogative 
of coining money, held by Government, was liable to be 
defeated, counteracted, or impeded, by another preroga- 
tive, held in other hands, of authorizing a paper circulation. 
It is further to be observed, that the States cannot issue 
bills of credit; not that they cannot make them a legal 
tender, but that they cannot issue them at all. Is not this 
a clear indication of the intent of the constitution to re- 
strain the States as well from establishing a paper circu- 
lation, as from interfering with the metallic circulation? 
Banks have been created by States with no capital what- 
ever; their notes being put into circulation simply on the 
credit of the State or the State law. What are the issues 
of such banks but bills of credit issued by the State? 
I confess, Mr. President, that the more I reflect” on this 
subject, the more clearly does my mind approach the con- 
clusion that the creation of State banks, for the purpose, 
and with the power of circulating paper, is not consistent 
with the grantsand prohibitions of the constitution. But, 
sir, this is not now the question. The question is not 
whether the States have the exclusive power; it is, 
whether they alone have the power. May they rightfully 
exclude the United States from all interference with the 
paper currency? Are we interlopers, when we create a 
bank of circulation? Do we owe them a seignorage for 
the circulation of bills, by a corporation created by Con- 
gress? Up to the present time, the States have been 
content with a concurrent power. They have indeed 
controlled vastly the larger portion of the circulation; but 
they have not claimed exclusive authority over the whole. 
They have demanded no tax or tribute from a bank issuing 
paper under the authority of Congress. Nor dol know 
that any State or States now insist upon it. It may be 
that individual States have put forth such claims, in their 
legislative capacity; but, at present, I recollect no instance. 
Che amendment, however, which is now proposed, asserts 
the claim, and I cannot consent to yield to it. We seem 
to be making the last struggle for the authority of Con- 
gress to interfere at all with the actual currency of the 
country. Ishall never agree to surrender that authority; 


[ would as soon yield the coinage power itself; nor do I! 


think there would be much greater danger, nor a much 
clearer departure from constitutional principle, in con- 
senting to such surrender, than in acquiescing in what is 
now proposed. 
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Mr. MOORE said, I regret extremely, sir, the protracted 
discussion to which this proposition has given rise; and, 
sir, | regret it none the less on account of the seeming 
necessity which it has devolved on me to throw myself 
upon the indulgence of the Senate, whilst I attempt, in a 
brief manner, to support it. 

As far as this amendment has received opposition upon 
constitutional principles, I may be permitted to congratu- 
late myself that it has fallen to the lot of the honorable 
Senator from Virginia, [Mr.Tazewe.t,]} than whom none 
is better qualified for the task, of placing this matter upon 
its true ground, and of removing every difficulty and 
objection that has been urged on this score; this has been 
done most ably and effectually, and I think I may add to 
the satisfaction of all. 

But, sir, I think I have just reason to complain that 
great injustice has been done me, and the amendment I 
have had the honor to propose, by gentlemen in the oppo- 
sition applying arguments and objections as if to meet 
feature and principle not contained in the amendment. 

Sir, it cannot be disguised that the main opposition to 
this proposition has been predicated upon the assumed 
fact, that, if successful, it would recognise the right in the 
States to impose taxation ‘‘ad libitum,” or to an amount 
which would exclude or expel these institutions from the 
country. This is not my object; the amendment contains 
no such feature, and is obnoxious to no such objections. 
It expressly provides that the tax shall be such as is im- 
posed upon other banks or upon other property owned by 
citizens of the State; but if the phraseology be objec- 
tionable, amend it, make it a reasonable tax, or establish 
any other proper rate of taxation of which the subject is 
susceptible; but let not gentlemen intimate that the 
object is, or that the effect will be, to produce expulsion. 

I cannot believe, Mr. President, the effect of the modi- 
fication would be to prejudice the institution. I have 
been actuated by no such views in bringing it forward; 
but I do sincerely believe it right and just, and that with 
it the institution will be more popular, and, if the modifi- 
cation is adopted, that the citizens will invite the location 
of its branches in the State of Alabama. 

Sir, if I am not greatly mistaken, a portion of them 
have already done so; for as well as my memory serves 
me, in the memorial which I had the honor of presenting 
from the citizens of Mobile, asking the rechartering of 
this institution, it is solicited upon these terms. But the 
honorable Senators from Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
[Messrs. Wesstrer and Dauxas] ask with great emphasis, 
what does this amendment propose to tax? whether the 
banking house, the office of discount and deposite, &c. 

I answer, sir, that it proposes to tax the very subject- 
matter in relation to this institution, which is constitution- 
ally a proper subject for taxation. 

Gentlemen may call it a franchise, a faculty, an immuni- 
ty, a banking privilege, or by any other name they may 
be pleased to give it; we care not; but they object to this 
tax, because it is upon the loans and issues of the bank. 
Let them point out a better mode of getting at the object; 
itis well known that these branches have no actual capital; 
jbut it is equally well known that they are authorized to 
jcarry on banking operations upon a nominal capital. By 
jthe State laws, other bank capital is taxed, and private 
|moneyed capital of an individual is taxed at interest; and, 
| Sir, 1 can see no solid objection to the taxing of this bank- 
ing operation, and inthis way. But it is alleged that *it 
lis not a subject of taxation by the laws of the State, 
because it is foreign capital.” Now, sir, is this so; is this 
tenable? 

With due deference to the opinion of other gentlemen, 
if must be permitted to say that I view the power of taxa- 
tion as one of the highest attributes of State sovereignty, 
and that the State possesses this power in the most unli- 
mited extent over all objects or subjects of property 
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within its jurisdiction. Sir, I care not whether the pro- 
perty belongs to a foreigner or a citizen, provided it be 
within the jurisdiction of the State, and receives protec- 
tion from her laws; this circumstance constitutes the right 
of taxation. 

The State of Alabama imposes a tax upon foreign 
merchandise, their own bank stock, the money of their 
own citizens placed at interest; race turfs, race horses, 
pleasurable carriages, &c., these are considered as the 
most legitimate objects of taxation, because the tax is 
either paid by the wealthy, who are most able to bear it, 
or it is paid for property, which is most profitable to the 
owners. But we are compelled to go further, and extend 
the tax to other objects, real estate, slaves, a man’s saddle 
horse, his cattle, his family clock in his house, his time- 
piece in his pocket; nay, sir, a poor man whe owns not one 
cent of property, and may have a large family to support, 
is required to pay a poll tax; yes, sir, he must pay for his 
scalp, and upon the principle that his personal rights and 
privileges are protected by the laws of the State which 
makes this demand upon him. 

I have said that foreign merchandise, introduced from 
New York or elsewhere, was in our State subject to taxa- 
tion; and why should not moneyed capital, brought from 
Europe or elsewhere, be also subject to taxation?’ Why 
should the individual who brings this capital among us 
enjoy exemption from liability to taxation? This capital 
is more actively and profitably employed. Bankers drag 
thousands of dollars from the pockets of our fellow-citi- 
zens; their rights are equally protected; the laws afford 
them all the necessary facilities in carrying on their bank- 
ing operations, in the collection of their debts, &c. And 
what is more, if their rights are invaded, they will be de- 
fended by the citizens of the State, and mainly by these 
very poor men, too, who pay a poll tax, many of whom 
have no property to protect and defend, while they, with 
their lives, defend and protect millions for bankers. For 
my part, I cannot conceive of a more legitimate subject 
of taxation than bank stock. For the reasons I have already 
intimated, the tax is paid by those most able to bear it, 
and upon property which yields immense profits to the 
owners. 

But the propriety of this tax is objected to, again, on 
the ground that the corporation has already given to the 
General Government a sufficient equivalent for all the 
privileges, immunities, &c. in the bonus provided for in 
this amended charter; and to permit the States to impose 
a further tax, would be too burdensome and improper, &c. 
Now, sir, is thisso? Are we not bound to view this bonus 
as in consideration for the franchise, immunities, and the 
deposites the General Government afford this institution 
as a corporate body, unconnected with the privileges it 
may enjoy by the location of its branches in the’ States, 
under State authority? Can it be presumed that a State 
would yield its right of taxation, as regards its branches, 
for the inconsiderable amount of interest it may have in 
the bonus? Of what value will the proportion of this one 
and a half inillion of dollars, to which the State of Alabama 
may be entitled, be to that State? It will not be the 
means of reducing the high taxes and heavy burdens 
which are pressing so oppressively upon our citizens. No, 
sir, this bonus will be taken from the general coffers, and 
appropriated to purposes of internal improvement, the 
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to their respective representation in Congress. And, sir, 
although I do not think this would do justice to the State 
of Alabama, yet I believe, as a distinct and substantive 
proposition, I would support it in preference to the origi- 
nal plan; but, sir, I cannot vote for it as a substitute for 
the proposition I have had the honor to submit. 

Whatever, sir, may be the final fate of this amendment, 
whether it shall receive the favorable consideration of the 
Senate or not, I shall have the consolation to know I have, 
in proposing it, discharged a solemn duty to my constitu- 
ents, and will only repeat what I have before intimated, 
that in relation to it I have not been influenced from any 
view to embarrass the institution, but that I have presum- 
ed it would finally be promotive of its best interest and 
prosperity, at the same time it guarded the sacred and 
constitutional rights of the sovereign States. 

The Senate adjourned. 


Tuerspay, May 29. 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 


Mr. SMITH moved that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill authorizing a subscription to the 
stock of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad. 

Mr. MILLER said he had viewed the vote by which 
the Senate a few days ago had refused to take up this bill, 
as indicating a determination not to go any further into 
these expenditures for internal improvements. He now 
asked for the yeas and nays; and he hoped the decision 
of the question now would determine whether the Senate 
intended to take up the bill this session or not. If it 
should be taken up, he should consider it as a refutation 
of the charge that the administration were disposed to 
cut down wasteful expenditures for internal improvements. 

Mr. SMITH reminded the Senate that this was no grant 
of money, but an appropriation for a profitable investment 
of stock. 

The question was then taken on the motion to consider 
the bill, and was decided as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Dallas, Ew- 
ing, Holmes, Johnston, King, Naudain, Poindexter, Rob- 
bins, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Tipton, Wagg:- 
man, Wilkins.—18. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Buckner, Dickerson, 
Dudley, Ellis, Foot, Forsyth, Frelinghuysen, Grundy, 
Hayne, Hill, Kane, Knight, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, 


Moore, Robinson, Sprague, Tazewell, ‘Tomlinson, Whit: 
—23. 


COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


The Senate then proceeded to consider the bill ap- 
pointing a commissioner of Indian affairs, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. WHITE made a brief explanation of the condition 
of the Indian office, to show the necessity which existed 
for the appointment of this officer. He stated that the 
amount which had been distributed last year from this 
office was not lessthan a million of dollars; that the In- 
dian Department consisted of a superintendent, twenty 
agents, and thirty-six subagents; that the number of In- 
dians with whom the Government had some business to 
transact, was 313,120; that the licenses which were grant- 
}ed in 1828, were eighty-eight, and in 1830, ninety-eight: 


erection of breakwaters, lighthouses, canals, subscrip-|that the number of Indian schools, established by treaty 
tion to stock in the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, lor otherwise, was fifty-four, and that the number, accord- 
&c.; for, sir, it was with some difficulty that an attempt to| ing to the last statement, of treaties containing appropria- 


obtain one million from the treasury for this project was 
successfully resisted the other day. Sir, experience as- 
sures us these are the purposes to which this one and a 


\tions, was fifty-two, and some had been negotiated since. 
To all these different branches the personal attention of 
the Secretary of War is now required. The creation, 


half million of dollars will be appropriated, unless, indeed, \therefore, of such an officer as is provided by the bill, he 
the amendment of the honorable Senator from Maine |deemed to be indispensably necessary. The first section 
[Mr. Srraevr] shall succeed, which provides that the |of the bill provided for the appointment of the officer, 
bonus shall be divided among the several States according [leaving the amount of his salary in blank. The second 
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section prevented the introduction of ardent spirits among] to tax such of their citizens as held stock in the United 
the Indians; and there was another section, which autho-/ States’ Bank, on account of that stock. 
rized the dismissal of such interpreters and mechanics as|)_ Mr. WEBSTER replied in the affirmative. 
were no longer necessary, and the discontinuance of| Mr. FORSYTH replied that if that was the case, how 
agents and subagents. was it contended that the eight and a half millions of stock 
He moved to fill the blank in the first section with| held by foreigners were to be considered as not liable to 
‘*three thousand dollars;”’ and the motion was agreed to-—| taxation? 
yeas 16, nays 11. Mr. WEBSTER replied that, by the comity of nations, 
The bill was then ordered to be read athird time. the property of foreigners a held free from ee 
c * UNIT 2 Why did we not tax the loans of the Barings to the Ohio 
merge aR os ces wg geste 3 “nl, or the Holland loan to the Chesapeake and Ohio 


‘The Senate then resumed, as in Committee of the canal, or the Pennsylvania loan? It is the understanding 
Whole, the bill to modify and continue the act to incor-| between nations not to tax private property in peace, or 


porate the subscribers to the Bank of the United States. | to confiscate it in war. We may hold stock in the funds 


The question being on the motion of Mr. Fonrsyr#/ of Great Britain, but we are not liable to taxation for that 
to amend the amendment offered by Mr. Moone, by| stock. 


striking out somuch as requires the assent of the States} After a few words from Mr. SPRAGUE, in explana- 
to the establishment of branches within their limits, and] tion of his views, 
inserting such words as would complete the sense of the 
residue of the amendment—— 

After some observations from Mr. EWING, Mr. SMITH Wepnespay, Mar 30. 
demanded a division of the amendment, so that the ques- The Senate disposed of sundry private bills, and then 
tion might be first taken on the motion to strike out. —_| snent the remainder of the day in executive business. 

After a few remarks from Mr. HOLMES, Mr. BUCK-| *? : 

NER, and Mr. DALLAS, the yeas and nays having been 
ordered, on the call of Mr. SMITH, the question was put 
on the motion to strike out, and decided as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Clay- 
ton, Dallas, Dickerson, Ewing, Foot, Forsyth, Freling- 
huysen, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Naudain, Poindexter, 
Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, 
_— i Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster, Wil- 

ins.-——<6. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Dudley, Ellis, 
Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, 
Marcy, Miller, Moore, Tazewell, Tipton, White.—18. 

The residue of Mr. Forsrra’s amendment, being the 
insertion of three or four words to render the sense of the 
amendment complete, was agreed to. 

The question was then put on the residue of the amend- 
ment; which was agreed to without a division. 

Mr. SPRAGUE then moved to amend the amendment, 
by striking out the provision giving the authority to tax 
the branches, and substituting a provision that the bonus 
to be paid by the bank to the United States shall be di- 
vided among the several States, in proportion to their po- 
pulation. 

_ Mr. WEBSTER then made some observations at length, 
in reply to the arguments of Mr. Tazewrit. After he 
had concluded, 


Adjourned. 








Tuvurspay, May 31. 
RAILROAD IRON. 


The bill to exempt from duty imported iron actually 
laid on railroads or inclined planes, being under consider- 
ation, 

Mr. SMITH explained the object of the bill: it was to 
exempt from the present duty of twenty-five per cent. bars 
of iron imported for the use of railroads and inclined planes, 
made by any State or incorporated company. He sug- 
gested the advantages which the country was likely to de- 
rive from railroads; and that, in the present full state of 
the treasury, it was the duty of the Government to extend 
to them every possible facility. The iron for the carts 
and carriages was manufactured in the United States; and 
one company in Baltimore had, last year, expended one 
hundred thousand dollars in the purchase of iron. He 
considered this iron as a raw material, which could not 
enter into competition with any of our domestic manufac- 
tures. 

Mr. DALLAS moved to amend the bill by striking out 
the words ** by any State or incorporated company;” and, 
also, the words ‘‘ on any such railroad or inclined plane.” 
It was his purpose to extend the provision to any indivi- 
| duals who may have imported, or may import, iron for the 
, : |use of a railroad. He had presented a memorial on this 
Mr. TAZEWELL inquired if he had understood the| subject, presenting a case of that kind, which he desired 
Senator from Massachusetts correctly, as entertaining] to embrace. 
doubts of the power of the States to create State banks. Mr. DICKERSON objected to the amendment. If the 
_ Mr. WEBSTER replied that it was now too late to ques-| Senate were about to go beyond the exemptions allowed 
tion a power Which had been acquiesced in by the differ-| by the existing tariff law, he hoped the privilege would 
ent branches of the Federal Government for these forty| not be extended beyond the iron imported by any State 
years. But if the question had been originally put to him| or incorporated company. The iron referred to by the 
before such acquiescence, he should have expressed great| Senator from Pennsylvania was imported previous to 1828, 
doubts on the subject. He then referred to the clauses} before the duty on iron was imposed. He inquired if this 
of the constitution which prohibit the States from coining] iron was gaged, finished, and in every way prepared for 
inoney, and reserve to the United States the exclusive|a railroad. The law ought to be made to operate on fu- 
power of regulating the currency, and making issues of| ture cases alone, and limited to States and incorporated 
gold and silver; and inferred, that, if the constitution thus companies. 
cautiously excluded the States from issuing a metallic cur-- Mr. HAYNE moved an amendment, providing that the 
rency, it never intended that they should authorize the benefit of drawback should be extended to any importer 
issue of that which is a representative of the metallic cur- of railroad iron, on his giving bond that, within three 
rency. The States had been indulged with the power of] years, it should be laid down, or the duties should be paid 
creating banks for forty years, and now they demanded to in full. 
make that power exclusive, and to tax the branches of the) Mr. CLAY stated that the effect of this amendment 
United States’ Bank established in their limits, for the pur-| would be to destroy the security of the Government. He 
pose of establishing a uniform currency. |was of opinion that cases like that to which the Senator 

Mr. FORSYTH asked if he had understood the Senator) from South Carolina looked, in his amendment, would be 
from Massachusetts as stating that the States had the right! of rare occurrence. Railroad iron would rarely be im- 
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ported years before it was required; when, ina few months, 
a supply could always be obtained from England. But, 
as the tariff question would soon come up for discussion 
before the Senate, he thought the best method would be 
to introduce into the general bill a provision to exempt 
iron of this character, it was thought right to exempt it, 
from the full duty. He therefore moved to lay the bill 
and amendment on the table, and to print the amendment. 
The motions were agreed to. 


INDIAN WAR. 


On motion of Mr. SMITH, the preceding orders were 
then postponed, and the bill to reappropriate the unex- 
pended balances of former appropriations was taken up. 

Mr. HENDRICKS moved to amend the bill by inserting 
an appropriation of twenty thousand dollars, to be expend- 
ed for the relief of such friendly Indians as may seek pro- 
tection within the Indian agencies on the Northwestern 
frontier. He stated that this amendment had the sanction 
of the War Department, being regarded by the Secretary 
as a necessary appropriation. 

Mr. TIPTON said a few words in a low tone of voice. 
Orders, he stated, either had been, or would immediately 
be, issued, to invite all friendly Indians to come within the 
—— Such as did not accept the invitation, and were 
afterwards found in the woods and prairies, would be treat- 
ed as enemies, since it would be impossible to discriminate 
between friends and enemies, unless they should come 
within the protection of the agencies. 

Mr. CLAYTON said he would feel obliged to the Se- 
nator from Indiana to state what was the cause of the pre- 
sent war. 

Mr. TIPTON replied that the Indians in that quarter of 
the country had been for a long time dissatisfied. He had 
been much among them, and, during a long residence 
there, had repeatedly heard their complaints. In 1829, 
about twenty of them came to him, and complained that 
the white men encroached on their lands, and ploughed 
up their cornfields, and committed other depredations 
upon them; and these complaints were repeated last year. 
He attributed the present. difficulties to the inadequate 
protection which had been given to them by the Govern- 
ment against these intruders who interrupted their repose, 
and interfered with their exertions to raise the crops ne- 
cessary for their subsistence. The Government had dis- 
regarded their complaints, suffered them to be imposed 
upon and injured, and had thus produced the hostile feel- 
ing which now exhibited itself. There was another cause 
which had led to the present state of things. These In- 
dians were still in the habit of receiving British presents. 
There was a band who called themselves the British band 
of Sacs and Foxes. It was not to be doubted that they 
were influenced by a Power on the other side of the wa- 
ter. Unless, however, the Government would send among 
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Mr. BUCKNER concurred in the propriety of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Indiana, but 
thought the amount insufficient. He conceived the possi- 
bility of all the Indians translated to the western shores of 
the Mississippi, being obliged to throw themselves upon 
the protection of the United States. If all the friendly 
Indians within the limits of the United States were to be 
received under the protection of the Government, he sug- 
gested that they might be employed with more efficiency 
than our own troops against the hostile Indians, 

He stated that, from his knowledge of some of them, 
he would be disposed to place implicit confidence in their 
attachment, fidelity, and courage. They would afford a 
better protection to the frontier, than an equal number 
of white troops; and if they were so employed, it would 
be necessary to supply them with weapons, and to give 
protection to their wives and families. He thought it im- 
possible to determine how long these brutalities might 
last. As soon as it was known that the Indians had been 
successful in their attack, every hostile Indian would has- 
ten to join with them. He moved to strike out 20,000, and 
insert 5°,900 dollars. 

Mr '+*NDRICKS accepted the amendment as a modi- 
fication .; his motion. 

Some further discussion took place on the amount to be 
appropriated; when 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, in consequence of an _asser- 
tion that the Secretary of War had recommended 20,000 
for this object, moved to strike out 50,000, and insert 
20,000 dollars. 

The motion was carried in the affirmative. 

The amendment, as amended, was then agreed to. 

Mr. KANE then moved, in conformity with the sugges- 
tion in the letter of the Secretary of War, that the sum of 
$150,000 for the expenses of defending the frontier be 
stricken out, and $300,000 inserted in its room. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DUDLEY moved to amend the bill by adding a 
section appropriating $500 to defray the additional expen- 
ses of one of the commissioners to Green Bay. Hie stated 
that General Rich had been required, after his return 
from Green Bay, to come on to Washington, and that the 
appropriation was to cover the expenses which he had in- 
curred during that journey. He had come at a time of 
great inclemency, and under circumstances of personal 
inconvenience, and while in a state of impaired health, and 
had performed his services faithfully. 

Mr. WHITE said that the allowance for this journey 
had been 15 cents per mile, and $3 a day, and General 
Rich claimed 40 cents a mile, and $8 a day. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. KING moved to amend the bill by inserting a clause 
providing that any balance which might remain of the ap 
propriation for recording patents, might be applied for the 


these Indians persons unconnected with trade, and who/| purpose of arranging the papers in the State Department, 


would not be guilty of acts of fraud and imposition, the 
state of things which has now occurred, will occur again 
and again. 


traders, and the Indians; and from the circumstance that 


the Government had permitted the white people to en-| 


croach on their grounds and break up their cornfields. 
Mr. KANE read a letter from the Secretary of War, 
stating that official accounts had been this morning receiv- 
ed at the department of the defeat of a body of the militia 
in an attack made by the Indians. The Governor of Illi- 
nois had called out 2,000 additional troops; and it was re- 
ported that there would be great difficulty in procuring 
the supplies. These Indians, it was stated, deceived the 
commander of the militia, by approaching him under a flag 
of truce. 


Every evil which now exhibited itself had | 
grown out of difficulties between the Indian agents, the | 


which were in a state of much confusion. 

The motion was negatived. 

The bill was then reported as amended; and the Senate 
having concurred in the amendments, the bill was ordered 
to be read a third time. 


BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The Senate then resumed, in Committee of the Whole, 
the consideration of the bill to modify and continue the act 
to incorporate the subscribers to the Bank of the United 
States. The question being on Mr. Srracue’s amend 


ment to the amendment submitted by Mr. Moonrg, to the 
effect that the bonus to be paid by the bank should be 





The letter suggested the propriety of increas- | 


distributed among the several States according to the 
|federal numbers of their population. ’ 
Mr. CLAYTON said a few words in favor of the amend 


ing the appropriation of 150,000 dollars, now contained! ment. ‘The principle, he said, had been recommended 


in the bill, to 300,000. 


by the President of the United States, in one of his mes- 
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sages, and was not liable to the objections that had been 
urged against a distribution of surplus revenue. 

Mr. MARCY called for a division of the question, so as 
first to take it on striking out; and then inquired if, in case 
the amendment should be stricken out, it would be in or- 
der to propose an amendment to the substitute. 

The CHAIR having stated that it would, a division of 
the question was ordered. 

Mr. HAYNE then called for the yeas and nays on the 
question; which were ordered. 

After some remarks from Mr. MOORE, 

Mr. KANE rose to express his views with regard to the 
umendment, as briefly as he could, for he was sensible that 
the late period of the session did not admit of much argu- 
ment. He was in favor of preserving the amendment of 
the gentleman from Alabama, as it then stood, in its pre- 
cise language throughout, because the corporation and its 
members possessed privileges, to the exclusion of the rights 
of the rest of mankind. He was for taxing the bank and its 
branches to the extent of its loans and issues, because to 
that extent it prevented others from doing a similar busi- 
ness. It was known that banking was an original right; 
every man had the right to bank on his own account; and 
in that country from whence banking was derived, it was 
not only an original, but a common law right. It would 
be unjust in States to deprive their citizens of rights in 
favor of a few, without an equivalent; and therefore, when 
States did give exclusive privileges, they made those to 
whom they were granted pay for them. But the United 
States claimed the right to grant this privilege. If, then, 
the right given to this corporation by the United States 
be an exclusive right, it was not only a deprivation of the 

rights of individuals, but of the States, to grant such ex- 
elusive rights. It was on this ground that he was in favor 
of retaining the right of taxing the bank and its branches 
to the extent of its loans and issues. But it is said this has 
already been done. The bill requires a bonus of $150,000 
annually for fifteen years. This provision was arbitrary; it 
could not be ascertained the amount of benefit that would 
accrue to the bank for the renewal of the charter, and there 
were therefore no precise data by which, in the outset, to 
assess the just amount to be exacted. A bonus for exclu- 
sive privileges was the offspring of necessity—the expe- 
client of profligate princes of arbitrary Governments, 
‘xacted simply because wanting a little money, and there 
were those who were willing to give it. 

Mr. SPRAGUE made a few remarks in reply to Mr. 
Kane, in favor of the amendment. 


Topographical Engineers. 


[Senare. 


Mr. H. entered into various arguments against the pro- 
posed substitute. If adopted, gentlemen would see its 
effects before this bill passed; it would then become the 
interest of those in favor of it to increase the bonus, 
which would probably be fixed at $500,000 a year, instead 
of $150,000. He should oppose the corrupting influence 
of this system, which should not be permitted to exist. 

After some remarks from Messrs. SPRAGUE and 
CLAYTON, 

Mr. MILLER said he was opposed to striking out the 
amendment, as well because of its intrinsic merits, as be- 
cause he was opposed to the substitute proposed by the 
gentleman from Maine. He regarded this proposition as 
a universal truth that there was no species of property 
in this country that was not liable to taxation, both by the 
Federal and State Governments. The Federal Govern- 
ment had the right to tax the State banks; and, on the 
other hand, the States had a right to tax the branches of 
the United States’ Bank within their respective limits. If 
it be contended that the emanation of the charter from 
the Federal Government protected the corporation from 
taxation, the same exemption might, with as much reason, 
be claimed fora corporation, fora ferry, for mercantile busi- 
ness, or, in short, for any property owned by citizens out 
of the State imposing the tax. With regard to the case 
of McCulloh and the State of Maryland, referred to by 
the Senator from Delaware, he admitted that the Supreme 
Court had decided against the power claimed by the State. 


But if a provision of this kind were introduced in the bill, 


the Supreme Court would never decide that Congress had 
not the right to introduce it; and it would preclude the 
court from deciding against the power of the States. The 
gentleman contended that Congress did not possess the 
right to insert such a provision; but it was obvious that 
those who granted a privilege, had the right to prescribe 
the conditions on which it should be exercised. Mr. M. 
urged various arguments in favor of the amendment, and 
against the substitute proposed by Mr. Spraeve. 

After some remarks from Messrs. MARCY, SMITH, 
and MANGUM, 

Mr. HAYNE said, before the question was taken, he 
would read an extract from a petition of Messrs. Thorn- 
dike and others, merchants of Boston, praying for a char- 
ter ofa national bank. Mr. H. read the extract, by which 
it appeared that the petitioners offered to pay a bonus of 
one per cent. on the amount of their capital; and, also, to 
pay to the States a tax not exceeding the amount imposed 
by them on their own banks. The bonus provided in the 


Mr. HAYNE observed that, when the amendment of! present bill, said Mr. H., is one-half per cent. These 


the gentleman from Alabama was first introduced, there 
was sume embarrassment. Believing, as he did, that the 
States possessed the power of taxing the branches of the 


gentlemen offer double the amount--one per cent.; and 
this he only mentioned to show that mercantile men, of 
great experience, were of opinion that the bank could 


bank within their limits, he was at first unwilling to con-| not only pay a bonus of $600,000 per annum, but pay a 


cur in an amendment that seemed to express a doubt as to 
that power. He concurred with the gentleman that no 
legislation on the part of Congress could either add to, | 
r take from, the rights of the States. He regarded the 
imendment as nothing more or less than as a limitation 
in the charter, which will prevent any difficulty between 
the bank and the State. By inserting the provision, the 


reasonable tax to the States. 
Adjourned. 





Fripay, June 1. 
TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGLNEERS. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill to organize 


bank would be left no pretext for resisting the right of the |the corps of topographical engineers. 


States to tax its branches. It had been said that this tax| 
might be made ruinous, and drive the branches from the | 


The bill having been read in Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. HAYNE expressed his hope that some sufficient 


States; but this ohjection would apply as well to any other reason for this organization would be given by the chair- 
objects of taxation—to mercantile, and all the species of| man of the Military Committee. Where was the necessity 
property liable to taxation. With regard to the substitute of|for the increase of officers proposed by the bill? We 
the gentleman from Maine, he was opposed to it fofo clo. | were in a period of profound peace; and there was an en- 
He regarded it as a principle which, when once introduc- | gineer corps in the service of the Government. He re- 
ed, would never cease to operate as a curse on the coun-| peated his desire for some explanation. 

It had before this been introduced in other forms,| Mr. BENTON replied that a number of citizens were 
and strenuously resisted; it would again be attempted; and | now in the employment of the Government as civil engi- 
ne would undertake to say that, if this amendment pre-|neers, and they were employed at considerable expense, 

tiled, it would be only the commencement. land were not subject to martial law. The bill organizes 
Vou. Vill. —63 


try. 
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a corps which will be able to render more efficient ser-| patents. He did not know that he might not give his con- 


vices to the country, and which will be more readily con- 
trolled, as it will be under military government. 
suggested that the bill would effect a considerable reduc- 
tion of expense. 

Mr. FOOT asked if there were not now officers of the 
army who were detailed for this very service. The Senate 
had been told that money would be saved by this creation of 
new officers. During the whole time that he had been in 
the public service, he had never known any saving pro- 
duced by the creation of new officers. 

Mr. SMITH, in reply, stated that it was true that offi- 
cers were detailed for this service, but it was a cause of 
much complaint, because the regular duty which was thus 
devolved on those who remained with their corps, was 
double. It has sometimes happened that but a single offi- 
cer has been left to an artillery company. He stated that 
instances had occurred of officers who, after being in the 
topographical service, had imbibed such a dislike of the 
regular service, that, rather than return to it, they had 
resigned. Being once detailed on that service, they be- 
come unfit for military duty; and thus it frequently hap- 
pens that the best officers are lost to the country, 

Mr. HAYNE briefly expressed the objections to the bill, 
which had presented themselvesto his mind. He regard- 
ed the new organization proposed by the bill as exception- 
able, because it left several able and faithful officers to be 
dismissed. He referred to the present mode of employ- 
ing the graduates of West Point in the topographical duty. 
If they were found qualified, they might be still kept on 
that duty; but if not qualified, and any one should feel 
discontent in being ordered back to military duty, he 
might resign. There would be found plenty of brevets 
to take his place. Jf it was desirable to get rid of the 
citizens from the topographical duty, that could be done 
by repealing the law which authorizes the employment of 
civil engineers. The Secretary of War has found it more} 
advantageous to employ citizens than to send the military 
on this service. 

Mr. FOOT said he had heard it suggested that this was 
hit upon as a convenient mode of getting rid of certain 
officers in the army. He did not know whether this was 
the fact or not; ‘but he thought, under all the circum. 
stances, it would be becoming in the Senate to act cau- 
tiously on the subject. He would, therefore, move to lay 
the bill on the table. 

The motion was agreed to—yeas 27. 


EXTENSION OF PATENTS. 


The Senate proceeded to consider a bill authorizing 
letters patent to be issued to Thomas ’ ’ 
and James Lang; the two former being residents in Great 
Britain, and the last a resident in Scotland. 

Mr. MARCY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
moved to amend the bill by introducing the words ‘‘ and} 
to Samuel Hill, of , in the county of Notting- 
ham, England, for an improved piston and valve for steam 
engines,” &c. 

Mr. WEBSTER regarded this as an important bill. It 
granted letters patent to foreigners who did not reside 
here, who never had resided, and who never intended to 
reside here. Ifit was right to do this, some general prin- 
ciple ought to be adopted. He had strong objections to 
legislation in special and individual cases. The law of pa- 
tents had been already so modified as to give them to any 
foreigner who showed a disposition to reside here. Some 
years ago, a man named Brown obtained a patent, by 
holding out the idea that such was his intention; but hay- 
ing obtained it, he gave it to be understood that he never 
intended to reside here; and he never came here at all. 
He was desirous Congress should exercise the powers 
granted to it, by the passage of a general law, if the prin- 
ciple was to be established that foreigners should have 


At a Vrone o._ 


| sent to such law. 
He also| 


But he could not consent to take up 
special cases. It was not possible for the two Houses to 
sit in judgment on the merits of any invention which was 
to be submitted to them; and, if they could not, it would 
be impossible to refuse the passage of any bill after this. 

He moved to recommit the bill to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with instructions to report a general bill. 

Mr. DICKERSON said he was opposed to this bill. He 
was not willing to extend these privileges to foreigners. 
Congress had, in his opinion, often impeded the progress 
of science by granting patents. Oliver Evans’s mills threw 
an impediment in the way of improvement. He had 
found out some old invention, and, by giving it a new 
dress, had obtained a patent, and thus injured the caus: 
of science. A foreigner might obtain a patent here, and 
might afterwards leave the country, and take steps to pre. 
vent it from being of any advantage to us. In case of any 
national rivalry, the foreign Government might buy up his 
patent, in order to preclude us from any participation in 
its benefits. He would not, therefore, grant patents, even 
on the principle of reciprocity, since they were merely 
given for the benefit of individuals. 

Mr. HOLMES did not see the dangerous consequences 
of passing this bill, in such an alarming point of view. He 
could not find in the constitution any discrimination mack 
between foreigners and American citizens. He referred 
to the recommendation of General Washington, in his 
first message, as to the introduction of foreign improve 
ments. Under the existing law, foreigners might com 
and reside here two years, obtain their patents, and then 
return home, and dispose of their inventions. 

Mr. HAYNE said he was one of the committee who had 
reported the bill, and he agreed with the Senator from 
Massachusetts that it was a subject involving some difli- 
culty. The question was, should we grant sights of an 
exclusive character to foreigners; and, if so, on what prin 
ciples? Was it better to act, for the present, in particu 
lar cases, or to adopt a general principle? The commit 
tee had thought it best to act on a few special cases first, 
in order to see how the thing worked, before a genera) 
principle was adopted. In this case, the gentleman had 
himself appeared before the committee, and had not on!) 
established his own respectability, but had satisfied the 
committee that he was associated with gentlemen in this 
country, of large capital, whose object it was to introduc: 


.| it into use among us. 


Mr. WEBSTER made one or two additional remarks 
He suggested that foreigners would have the power 
withholding their improvements from us for fourtce! 
years. He insisted, however, that we had little to fea 
since we were already ahead of our foreign brethren | 
the progress of useful invention. If his motion to recom 
mit should fail, he hoped the chairman of the committ 
would give satisfactory explanations of the nature of tlis 
improvement. He further suggested that, in case Con 
gress should afterwards desire to revoke a patent granted 
toa fereigner, it could not well be done, as the foreigne! 
would be out of our reach. 

The question was then taken on the motion to recom 
mit, and decided in the affirmative—yeas 26. 

BANK OF THE UNITED STATES 

The Senate sitting as in Committee of the Whole, ' 
consideration of the bank bill was resumed—the question 
still pending on Mr. Moors’s amendment, giving the seve 
ral States the power of taxing the issues and loans of the 
bank; and on Mr. Spracve’s motion to strike out so muc 
of the same, and to substitute a clause to distribute t 
bonus to be paid by the bank among the States, accore 
ing to their federal numbers. ’ 

Mr. BIBBrose. The amendments proposed embrace¢, 
he said, two distinct questions. The first question relate 
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to the propriety of recognising the power of taxation in 


the several States within their own jurisdiction; and the 
amendment to this went to abrogate such power, and to sub- 
stitute a correlative proposition in its place, enacting that 
the bonus to be paid by the bank for its exclusive privi- 
leges and franchise should be distributed among the States. 
Now, for his part, he could not agree to such substitute; 
for he could not yield up the question of the power of 


taxation in the States. 
attempt to change the 


Such a substitute would seem an 
nature of the original federal com- 


pact—to enlarge it—to make the power of the Federal 
Government more transcendent than at the adoption of the 


federal constitution. 


As regarded the first question, re- 


lative to the power of taxing residing in the States, it had 
been argued in two ways that it did not exist; that this 
could be proved by the decision of the Supreme Court; 
and again, that, if it did not exist under the old charter 
of the bank, Congress could not give it now. It was 
with the greatest reluctance that he would impugn any 
decision of the Supreme Court; for, than himself, no man 
had a higher opinion of its merits, or held it in higher 
respect. But, nevertheless, he would not blindly surren- 
der his judgment to any tribunal, however exalted, when 
it was evident its judgment was erroneous. And when 
the Supreme Court erred, he would not hesitate to ex- 
press his dissent. And, in the case of McCulloch against 
the bank, it was his opinion that the court had so erred, 
that its decision amounted to felo dese. The principles 
and the premises there assumed were erroneous—of con- 
sequence, so was the conclusion. It was also argued that, 
if the power of taxation were granted, it included the 
power to destroy. He |Mr. B.] denied the proposition, 
and would contend that the power of taxation included 


the power to protect. 


The argument was only accordant 


with tyrannical principles, not with republican doctrines. 
It was one which could not be exercised in a republic. 
Where, again, the power of taxation is granted, he would 
assert that the party exercising this right is bound to pro- 
tect those taxed in lieu thereof, the same as other institu- 


tions. If the argument were conceded, it would allow of 


the distinction of the property of the bank, and the indi- 
vidual property of the stockholders. And what would 
become of the property of foreigners? Every day’s ex- 
perience showed the result of taxation within our jurisdic- 
tion; if foreign merchants introduced goods, they were 
taxed at the very threshold, no matter where the owners 
were domiciled, and the protection of their rights of pro- 
perty followed. It was a universal principle, that our 
power to tax foreign goods, on their introduction, involved 
protection, not confiscation. The latter power would be 
that of a demon, not that of a civilized Government. If 
real estate is purchased by this corporation, as such, it is 
not, it is true, the property of A or B, but of the stock- 
holders at large. It is united property, and as a whole, 
like other property, is a fair subject of taxation. Again: 
did he hold his property in the bank, he thought that it 


should not, for that reason, be exempt from taxation. 


And why should not 
were taxed. Look at 


ments. Lawyers were taxed for the right of exercising 


their profession; and 


perty in their hands, under executory deeds, was a sub- 
ject of taxation. He would ask why, if a person chose 
to invest his property or bis money in this manner, in a 
corporation, it should not be liable to taxation. Has it 


corporations be taxed’ Faculties 
our early laws for internal improve- 


even our administration—the pro- 


not more profit, when thus invested, than in any other 
mode, and not subject toas much labor or attention on 
the part of the individual? It was known that, after the 


payment of all expenses, it left a clear dividend, equal, if 
hot more than prope 


rty otherwise invested. It should 


be taxed, in his opimon, above all other property, because 
it allowed the stockholders, without any trouble on their | Government; because, exercised in those particulars, the 
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and that it was the fairest subject of taxation in the world, 
because it allowed its owner other disposal of his time. 

As this tax formed a portion of the revenue of the coun- 
try, it must be manifest that the power to impose it existed 
in the General Government from the adoption of the Fede- 
ral Union. When the constitution was formed, the right 
was never doubted. But this power (taking it for grant- 
ed) in the United States was possessed as concurrent by 
the several States, unless where, by their own consent, 
it was expressly denied them by the constitution. Within 
their own jurisdiction they possessed as full and concur- 
rent power of taxation as the General Government. To 
prove this, he would refer to the early exposition of this 
part of our constitution, at the time of its adoption, when 
it was necessarily best understood. It would be found in 
the “Federalist,” page 32, written by Alexander Hamil- 
ton. [Mr. B. here read the extract from the Federalist. ] 

Now, sir, said Mr. B., let us examine what is this cor- 
poration. It was contended that the power rested in the 
Government to create it, but he should not now broach 
the important question which the right involved. But let 
it be supposed that the Government has the power, have 
the States the right of taxing it within their jurisdiction’ 
What is this corporation? Is it not merely the right of 
separate individuals to put their money, their stock, to- 
gether, for their better interest? And with the exception 
of some seven millions of stock owned by the Govern- 
ment, it is the property of individuals. Government has 
no control over it beyond that of other stockholders, who 
hold the same amount. And whence the privilege of these 
individuals, by the mere act of putting their aggregate 
property under the management of a directory, to thus 
exempt it from the liability it would otherwise be subject 
to? The Government holding but a small portion of this 
property, he would say that the bank was under the sway 
of those individuals, who managed its concerns, as any 
other property would be managed, to redound most to 
their interest, and that it was not a Government machine; 
and, under such circumstances, he would ask if any cor- 
poration, exercising the objects and pursuits of individuals, 
could claim the immunities and privileges of a sovereign 
power. He would never consent that a corporation of 
individuals should wield its sovereignty—that their capital 
should be above the power or reach of those very States 
in which they exercised their franchise—in which they 
might be said ‘‘ to live, move, and have their being.” 

Let us suppose, said Mr. B., that the branch of the bank 
in Kentucky, or in Ohio, for example, is robbed. Who 
punishes the felon? Is it the Government? No, sir. If 
one of its officers or managers be assaulted, is it the Go- 
vernment punishes for the violence done? No, sir; it is 
the State in which those acts are committed that punishes, 
and the State alone has the power. Further, so far as the 
Government holds property in this corporation, it isa 
surrender in so much of its sovereign power; for, when a 
sovereignty mixes with mere individuals, commingles with 
them, it cannot elevate the individuals to its station, but 
it sinks to their level. 

He had already endeavored to show, by the opinions of 
Hamilton, and his exposition of the constitution, that the 
several States possessed a concurrent power of taxation 
with the Government itself, unless when defined to the 
contrary; and these were limited to two subjects, viz. im- 
ports and exports, the taxing of which is placed in the 
Government alone. The income on the public lands, 
which had since been created, might be also adduced; but 
where the United States had laid a tax on them, did it pre- 
vent the State Government from taxing the same? Both 
had done so. If the United States laid its hand on some 
particular objects for taxation, whether slaves, land tax, 
or other things, it did not place an exclusive right in the 


part, to exercise their different avocations and professions; | State was deprived of the like power, but had likewise a 
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for the payment of the troops, and for the purchase of al! 
the supplies needed to carry on the war; for, unfortunate- 
ly, the banks that did pay specie, refused to lend money 
to support an ‘unnatural and unjust war.”” When peace 
came, no time was allowed to these banks, who had put 
into circulation such a vast amount of notes in order to 
serve the Government, to call intheir circulation; but, for 
getful of the benefits received from them, the Govern 

ment immediately created another bank, to compel those 
banks to find specie for the amount they had out. What 
was the consequence’? The Bank of the United States 
went into operation with not three millions, and, in less 
than eighteen months, issued notes to the amount of eigh 
|teen millions, which was afterwards reduced to nine m'| 

lions. The State banks were drained of their specie to 
supply the Bank of the United States, (upwards of seventy 

two millions were drawn from Kentucky and Ohio alone, 

until they found themselves in a situation of great depres 


correlative, a concurrent power. Nor does it follow 
that, if this corporation be invested with certain immuni- 
ties, they shall operate as a bar against the right inherent 
in the States. Such privileges, if invested in those in- 
dividuals in their corporate capacity, would resemble the 
old noblesse in France, whose estates were exempt from 
all taxation, throwing the burden on the people, and 
create in this country a great moneyed aristocracy, a privi- 
leged class. He would never consent to such privileges. 
Out ofa capital of thirty-six millions, only seven were owned 
by the Government, thus leaving twenty-nine millions of 
exempted property. Then, as regarded the property 
owned by non-residents, which, it would appear, amount- 
ed to one-fourth of the whole. By the decision of the Su- 
preme Court, that we could not tax the subjects of a foreign 
Government, this property was exempt; and if this argu- 
ment and decision were correct, the whole stock of the 
bank might be transferred, and thus a general exemption 
take place. Could this be allowed’? And were the States|sion and embarrassment, and many of them were ruin- 
to be called on by their authority, to give their protection} ed. Now, it was not astonishing that, in this state of 
to the officers of this corporation resident within them, | things, when such a besom of destruction was sweeping 
and yet be restricted from taxing the property and the in-| away the State institutions, and the fortunes of individuals 
dividuals thus protected’ He would ask, what boon was| connected with them, that there should have been such 


given to the States in lieu’ an excitement as caused the legislation of the State of 
Mr. B. referred to the laws that had already been passed | 


Nhio, before referred to. At that very time, the State of 
for taxing the Bank of the United States. In the third vo-| Kentucky was employing, through the medium of her 
lume of the Laws of the United States, would be found an| State bank, a capital of seven hundred and fifty thousand 


imposition ofa direct tax, and, among other things, the law | dollars, acquired by the sale of her Green river lands 
imposes a stamp tax on the notes of all the banks; and the | This was the case, also, with the State of Ohio, who made 
Bank of the United States then, existing under the autho-|a similar investment of her capital. ‘The bank interfered, 
rity of the United States, hada tax imposed on it, and did|and these State institutions were ruined. Here was the 
make the composition of one per cent. provided for by that| cause of the extraordinary excitement which produced 
law. The other law was that of 1813, which law im-/that extraordinary taxation of a bank that had produced 
posed a tax on banks, and the Bank of the United States|so much injury. He was not now arguing the question 
was not then exempted. If the Government, then, pos-| whether the bank should be rechartered or not; he was 


sesses the power of taxing the United States’, Bank, how | only contending that, if it should be rechartered, it should 
is it that the States are to be divested of that power? 


sare It} not be in such a way as to have the power of breaking 
has been said that, if this power be concéded te the States, | down the State institutions. 


they will act widely and inconsiderately, and taxthe bank| Mr. B. here entered, at length, into the argument ast 
toitsruin. But, because a power may be abused, does it|the right of the States to tax the branches within their 
argue that this power does notexist’ If this be conceded, | limits, and the propriety and expediency of the National 
it would prohibit the exercise of all lawful power, both | Legislature affirming the right, by introducing such a pro- 
by the Federal and State Governments. He meant no} vision in the charter. 

disrespect to the Congress of the United States, when he| Mr. B. concluded by arguing that the right of taxation 
asked if there had never been an abuse, or indiscré€et ex- | belonged to the States in their sovereign capacity—that 
ercise of power, on their part. Where was the remedy, | such rights were not specially adverted to in the constitu 

when there was such an indiscreet exercise of power? tion; the Congress had not the power to delegate or to 
There was none, other than in the returning good sense|compromit. That he was one of those who denied th: 
of the people of the United States, exercised through | power of the General Government to raise money for dis 
their representatives. He admitted that the State of Ohio | tribution—-a proposition which the substitute of the ge 

had acted indiscreetly in taxing the bank so extravagantly | tleman from Maine, [Mr. Spracve, ] so to apply the bonus, 
as she did. But let us review the circumstances under! would carry into operation. He would oppose it on co! 

which she acted. At the close of the war, there was no’ stitutional grounds—he would oppose it as inexpedient 
Bank of the United States, but the currency of the coun-| and, further, he would vote against the substitute as re 
try was confined to notes of the State banks. The Go- | garded the striking out of the amendment of the g« nthe 

vernment applied to these banks, and urged them to take ; man from Alabama, [Mr. Moore,] as denying the powe! 
its loans. He was in Congress at the time that the cashiers | of taxation in the several States. 

attended, and exposed the situation of the bank. We! Mr. DUDLEY said that, recognising the right of the 
have no money, said they; but we have stock on which | several States tu give instructions to their Senators who 
we make our discounts; we consider this cash, which could | ought to consider themselves bound to obey them, he had 
be realized in time of peace, but now notavailable. Every |no difficulty in yielding a ready obedience to the instruc 

bank applied to, thus exposed their situation, and declared | tions contained in the resolutions he then held in his hands 
their inability to lend; that when war came, their situa-|'These resolutions were adopted at the late session of the 
tion would be perilous, for the stock on which they relied, Legislature of the State of New York, and had never ye! 
and which yielded them six per cent., could not be turned |been presented to the Senate. The subject had a long 
into money, in case of a pressure on their banks. The |time been under discussion, and that resolution had fina!l) 
reply of the Secretary was that of a statesman. The Go-|received the concurrence of a majority of two-thirds of 
vernment, said he, must have money; and the consequence | the Legislature. He believed, therefore, that they spox¢ 
was, specie payments by the banks ceased; the Govern- | the language of a majority of the State. He should a 

ment continued to sell treasury notes to them, and they icordingly vote against the bill, in whatever shape or form 
continued to make loans to the Government. The notes |it might be modified. He took this opportunity © 
of these banks not paying specie, were taken to an im- | expressing his disapprobation to granting a great moncy* I 


mense amount, and circulated throughout the country, |monopoly in consideration of a bonus. He concurred 
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the principles of the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama, affirming the rights of the States to tax 
the branches of the bank to the extent that they tax their 











taxation; between franchises and privileges on one side, 
and material substances on the other, was so completely 


blasted and annihilated by one additional stroke of light- 
own institutions, and should give to the amendment his| ning, that the fathers of the distinction really believed 


support. In the State of New York, which had a banking} that they had never made it! and sung their palinodes in 
capital of twenty-four millions, all paid i in, and many insu-} the face of the House. 

rance and other incorporated companies, all such institu-} The argument that these branches are necessary to 
tions were taxed, not by the State, for there was no State | enable the Federal Government to carry on its fiscal ope- 
tax, so called, but taxed under the authority of the State | rations, and, therefore, ought to be independent of State 
forlocal purposes. The taxes raised from forty to eighty | legislation, is answered and expunged by a matter of fact, 
cents, averaging about fifty cents on the one hundred/ namely, that Congress itself has determined otherwise, 
dollars. He felt that he should neglect the interests of and that in the very charter of the bank. The charter 
the State he represented here, if he did not urge the intro- | | limits the right of the Federal Government to the establish- 
duction of a clause in the bill, reserving to the States the/ ment of a single branch, and that one in the District of 
right to tax the branches of the bank equally with their|Columbia! The branch at this place, and the parent 
institutions. He asked the reading of the resolutions, and | bank at Philadelphia, are all that the Federal Government 
that they might be laid on the table. Mr. D. then handed | has stipulated for. All beyond that is left to the bank 
in and the Secretary read the resolutions adopted by both | itself to establish branches in the States or not, as it suited 
branches of the Legisl: ature of New York, instructing | its own interest, or to employ State banks, with the ap- 
their Senators and requesting their Representatives in| probation of the Secretary of the Treasury, to do the 


Congress to oppose the rechartering of the Bank of the| 


United States. 

Mr. BENTON rose to say that this motion presented the | 
most direct attack upon the rights, the interests, the inde-| 
pendence, and the sovereignty of the States, which he had 
ever personally witnessed. The amendment offered by the | 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Moors] was declaratory of | 
the rights of the States, both to refuse admission of these | 
branch banks into their limits, and to tax them like other 
property, if admitted; if this amendment was struck out, 
it was tantamount to a legislative declaration that no 
such rights existed, and would operate as a confirmation 
of the decision of the Supreme Court to that effect. It 
is to no purpose to say that the rejection of the amend- 
ment will leave the charter silent upon the subject; and 
the rights of the States, whatsoever they may be, will re- 
main in full foree. That is the state of the existing charter. 
It is silent upon the subject of State taxation; and in that 
silence the Supreme Court has spoken, and nullified the 
rights of the States. That court has decided that the 
Bank of the United States is independent of State legisla- 
tion! consequently, that she may send branches into the 
States in defiance of their laws, and keep them there with- 
out the payment of tax. This is the decision; and the de- 
cision of the court is the law of the land; so that, if no 


declaratory clause is put into the charter, it cannot be|i 


said that the new charter will be silent, as the old one was. 
The voice of the Supreme Court is now heard in that 
silence, proclaiming the supremacy of the bank, and the 
degradation of the States; and, unless we interpose now 
to countervail that voice by a legislative declaration, it 
will be impossible for the States to resist it, except by 
measures which no one wishes to contemplate. 

Mr. B. regretted that he had not seen in the papers any 
report of the argument of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
TazEWELL] in vindication of the right of the States to tax 
these branches. It was an argument brief, powerful, and 
conclusive—lucid as a sunbeam, direct as an arrow, and 
mortal as the stroke of fate to the adversary speakers. 
Since the delivery of that argument, they had sat in dumb 
show, silent as the grave, mute as the dead, and present- 
ing to our imaginations the realization of the Abbe Sieyes’s 
famous conception of a dumb legislature. Before the 
States surrendered a portion of their sovereignty to cre- 


ate this Federal Government, they possessed the unlimited | T 


power of taxation; in the act of the surrender, which is 


the constitution, they abridged this unlimited right but in |i 


two particulars--exports and imports—which they agreed 
no longer to tax, and therefore retained the taxing power 
entire over all other subjects. This was the substance of 
the argument which dumb-founded the adversary: and 
the distinction which was attempted to be set up between 
tangible and intangible, visible and invisible, objects of | 


| business of the branches for the United States. Congress 
jis contented with State banks to do the business of the 
| branches i in the States; and, therefore, authorizes the very 
a which gentlemen appr chend and so loudly deprecate, 
that New York may refuse her assent to the continuance 
of the branches within her limits, and send the public de- 
| posites to the State banks. This is what the charter con- 
templates. Look at the charter; see the fourteenth arti- 
cle of the constitution of the bank; it makes it optionary 
with the directors of the bank to establish branches in 
{such States as they shall think fit, with the alternative of 
using State banks as their substitutes in States in which 
they do not choose to establish branches. This brings 
the establishment of branches to a private affair, a mere 
question of profit and loss to the bank itself; and cuts up 
by the roots the whole argument of the necessity of these 
branches to the fiscal operations of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The establishment of branches in the States is, 
then, a private concern, and presents this question: shall 
non-residents and aliens—even alien enemies, for such 
they may be--have a right to carry on the trade of bank- 
ing within the limits of the States, without their consent, 
without liability to taxation, and without amenability to 
State legislation’? The suggestion that the United States 
owns an interest in this bank, isof noavail. If she owned 
it all, it would still be subject to taxation, like all other 
property is which she holds in the States. The lands 
which she had obtained from individuals in satisfaction of 
debts, were all subject to taxation; the public lands which 
she held by grants from the States, or purchases from 
foreign Powers, were only exempted from taxation by 
virtue of compacts, and the payment of five per centum 
on the proceeds of the sales for that exemption. 

The right of the States to tax banking institutions of 
every kind, State or federal, is just as clear, and rests 
upon the same foundation, as her right to tax land and 
houses, merchants and jewellers, ferries and taverns. 
The right clearly exists with respect to the branches of 
the United States’ Bank; and ought Congress to destroy 
that right, by refusing to insert a declaratory clause to pro- 
tect it against the decision of the Supreme Court? Of all 
the subjects of taxation, the moneyed power is the most 
suitable and proper. Jews were taxed, and enormously 
taxed, all over Europe, because they dealt in money. 
They were made to bear the chief burden of taxation, 
because, having most money, they were most able to bear 
it. These branch banks ought to be taxed, at least as 
much as the citizens of the State, upon the same princi- 
ple. These foreigners and non-residents, carrying on the 


trade of banking within a State, and making immense 
sums out of the people of the St: ate, to be carried off and 
| expended elsewhere, and contributing nothing to the 


military defence of the State, onght certainly to contri- 
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bute in money to the support of the Government from |in the hands of four and twenty States upon the approval 
which they derive all the benefits of wealth and protec-| of the charter. 


tion. The lands of non-residents, and of aliens, are not 
exempted from taxation; why should their banks be 
exempted? Great is the profit which they derive from 


the banking business; great is the power which it gives! 


This is a consequence which the friends 
of the bank would not relish; yet, if the scheme of pay- 
ing the bonus to the States individually, instead of paying 
lit to the Federal Government, a reference of the charter 
to the States, for their acceptance or rejection of the bo- 


} 


them over the persons and the property of our citizens. | nus offered, becomes indispensable, unless they are to be 
The bank debt is now about seventy millions of dollars, |treated as miserable dependents of the bank, without 
which cannot be a less annual tax upon the people of this}even the right of giving an opinion upon the sufficiency 
Union than five or six millions of dollars. In the West}of what is offered. Whether referred to them or not, 
alone the debt is near thirty millions, and the annual inte-|the States will have the power of refusing to accept the 
rest, with exchange and other charges, near three millions. | bonus: some States may refuse; some are certainly bound 
The abduction of specie from the South and West, by |to refuse. Whatthen? Does the charter go into effect, 
the operation of these branches, is now ascertained to; without regard to the refusal of the State to receive the 
exceed twenty-three millions of dollars! Of this immense | bonus? The bank, assuming the lofty superiority of throw- 
sum, Louisville has furnished one million one hundred |ing her so much, (and, if she did not pick it up, she might 
and seven thousand five hundred and sixty-three dollars;/do without it,) the imperial bank, would disregard her 
Cincinnati, six hundred and twenty-seven thousand dol-| pouting, and go on as she pleased. The substitute of the 
lars; Pittsburg, about nine hu..dred thousand; St. Louis, {Senator from Maine is certainly ingeniously worded; it 
three hundred thousand, (within the last two years;) New | suits some State right men, and some anti-State right men. 
Orleans, about twelve millions of dollars, besides near a}He (Mr. B.] was opposed to every thing in legislation 
million more shipped direct to Europe, without passing|which suited persons irreconcilably opposed on funda- 
through the mother bank. When carried to Philadel-|mental principles. The substitute seemed to blink the 
phia, much of this specie is sent abroad, to be sold ata|question. Yesterday, when first offered, it had a phrase 
premium in Europe. About five millions of dollars have | in it which is now taken out. The States were then to 
thus been exported and soll by the bank within a few/have this bonus ‘‘in consideration” of not taxing the 
years at a premium of ninety-seven thousand one hundred | branches; but this clause, which implies a right, and the 
and forty dollars; and, in lieu of specie thus abducted |sale of a right, is now taken out, and the substituted 
from the South and West, these sections are deluged with |! amendment had lost its first distinguishing feature. 

a small paper currency, as illegal as it is unsound and} The amendment of the Senator from Maine proposes 
vicious, and practically unconvertible into specie, because |to grant an annuity to the States in lieu of the taxes they 
it is made payable five hundred or a thousand miles off. | would have a right to receive, thus placing the States in 
All the flourishing cities of the West are mortgaged to | the same elevated relation with respect to the bank, which 
this moneyed power. They may be devoured by it at any | the Indian tribes now occupy with respect to the Federal 
moment. They are in the jawsof the monster! A lump| Government. The annuity now in the bill is $150,000, 
| which, being fairly distributed per capite, according to the 


of butter in the mouth of a dog! one gulp, one swallow, 


and all is gone! 

The story of foreign capital brought into the States is 
an illusion, contradicted by the bank itself. The branches 
at Mobile, Natchez, St. Louis, Buffalo, Utica, and Port- 
land, are shown in the monthly statements to have no 


(Indian rule, would furnish about eight mills, or three 

|fourths of a cent, to each inhabitant of the States. This 
lis a fine sum to be given for the sovereignty of a State; 
jand must have some relation or reference to the value of 
the mess of pottage which a foolish boy once received for 


capital. The other branches are shown by the Presi-|his birthright. If Congress must sell the rights of the 
dent’s letter, in answer to a call of the Senate, to have | States, let them at least take the best price which is offer- 
nothing but a nominal capital, without any solid or real}ed; and a far better one than that in the bill has been of 
foundation. The investigating committee have ascer-|fered. The memorial for a new bank, to be owned 
tained from the bank itself that the whole amount of spe-| wholly by American citizens, offers $700,000 a year du- 
cie ever furnished by the parent bank to the whole batch |ring the continuance for the charter; why not take that, 
of her Southern and Western branches, only amounts to| which is nearly five times the amount of the bonus in the 
the precise sum of eight hundred and ninety-six thousand ibill? The citizens who offer it are acknowledged to | 


four hundred and seventy-two dollars! And this is the 
capital for which the West and South are to be grateful! 
This is the capital on which a debt of about forty millions 
in these two sections of the country has been created! 
Thisis the capital for which foreigners and non-residents are 
to become the lords and masters of the land, and for which 
the States are to be so thankful and so humble as not to 
require them to pay any tax upon their loans and issues! 

The justice of taxing these branches is just as clear as 
the right to do so, and it belongs to the State itself to ex- 
ercise the right of taxation, or to compound it fora bonus. 
The substituted amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Maine, [Mr. Seracut, } besides being a direct attack 
upon the rights of the States, is radically wrong in as- 
suming to accept a sum for the States without their con- 
sent. Congress cannot bargain for the States. She 
cannot agree with the bank for a certain sum, and then 
assign it to the States, as to so many dependent provinces 
of a paramount empire. Itis for the States themselves 
to say whether this bonus is sufficient, or whether they 
choose to sell their birthright for any bonus at all; and rf 
this amendment shall be adopted, a proviso will certainly 
be offered, to refer the acceptance of the bonus to the 


will of the States: and thus a veto will be placed at once 


|able to take the stock of the bank, to pay the bonus, and 
|to manage its affairs. Why not sell to them in preference 
to this old company, which offers but the fifth part, and 
has already had their privilege for twenty years, and 
| besides so largely made up of foreigners, and now known 
|to be in the hands of the political party which the peop! 
|of the United States have discarded from office’ 
| Mr. B. expressed his earnest wishes that this deadly 
lblow at the rights of the States might be averted; thiat 
the amendment of the Senator from Alabama [Mr 
|Moorr] might be adopted; and the sovereignty of 
| States be vindicated from the authority of the Supreme 
|Court; and that the great moneyed power of the Bank ol 
ithe United States might be forced to contribute, with the 
citizens of the States, to the support of the Government 
whose protection they received. 

Mr. SPRAGUE replied to Mr. Benton. It wast 
general custom, he said, for those who were unable ™ re- 


i 


+} 
Lhe 


} 


| ply to a proposition, to assail it with invective, and to 
jit with abusive epithets. When, therefore, it is said that 
‘ithe amendment he proposed was a contrivance unw 

jof legislation, he could deign no other reply than that tl 
lassertion itself was unworthy. He denied that he had 


jany way, attempted to blink or evade the que stion 
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stated, in distinct terms, “his opinion that the States had 
no right to tax the branches of the United States’ Bank. 
He agreed perfectly with the decision of the Supreme 
Court; and had unhesitatingly avowed that, unless a pro- 
vision to that effect be inserted in the charter, the States 
will have no right to tax the bank. If you come to the|S 
expediency, said he, I deny that also. As to any degra. | 
dation in the States receiving such trifling annuities, like | 
the Indian tribes, as spoken of by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, he could not, for himself, perceive it. The amend- | 
ment did not make the annuity; it was already in the bill | 
provided that the United States should receive it. Now, | 
if it was degrading for the States to receive annuities, | 
which, divided among the people, would only amount to 
seven or eight mills each, would the proportion be much | 
greater if paid to the United States? And such, said Mr. |} 
S., are the materials of which arguments are made, to be 
addressed to the people of the United States. The gen- | 
tleman from Missouri tells me, said Mr. S., that I ought to | 
make a motion to increase the bonus. I cannot do so, 
said he, at this stage of the business, but will unquestiona- | 
bly make the motion at a proper time. 

The question was then taken on striking out Mr. 
Moorr’s amendment, and decided in the affirmative, by 
the following vote: 

YEAS.-——Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Clay, Clayton, Dallas 
Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Holmes, John-| 
ston, Knight, Naudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, 
Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, 
Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins. —26. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Dickerson, 
Dudley, Ellis, Grundy, Hayne, Hill, Kane, King, Man-| 
gum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, Robinson, Tazewell, 
—18. 

The question was then taken on inserting Mr. SrraGue’s 
amendment, and it was also decided in the affirmative— 
yeas 25, nays 19, as follows. 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Clay, Clayton, Dallas, 
Dickerson, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, 
Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Naudain, Prentiss, Robbins, 
Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, Tipton, Tom- 
linson, Waggaman, Wilkins.—25. 

NAYS.-—- Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Dudley, Ellis, 
Grundy, Hayne, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Mil- 
ler, Moore, Poindexter, Robinson, Tazewell, Webster, 
White.—19. 

Mr. ,FOOT then moved further to amend the bill, by 
adding an additional section providing that the cashier 
of the bank shall annually report to the Secretary of the 
Treasury the names of all the stockholders of the bank 
who are not residents of the United States; and, on appli- 
cation from the Executives of the several States, furnish 
them the names of the stockholders who reside in the 
United States. 

Mr. F. said the object of this amendment was to enable 
the States to tax the stockholders of the bank who reside 
within their limits. In Connecticut, said Mr. F., we tax 
the stockholders of our own banks, and would also tax 
those of the Bank of the United States, who reside in the | 
State; but, on application being made to the cashier of the | 
bank for thei ir names, they were refused. 

This amendment was adopte d without a division. 

Mr. BIBB then offered three sections as amendments: 

The first prescribing that the parent bank shall be man- 
aged by a president and twenty-four directors, and of the 
branches by a president and twelve directors each; the 
President of the United States, by and with the advice | 
and consent of the Senate, to appoint all the presidents, | 
and one-half of the director s, and that it shall not be ne- | 
cessary that they shall be stockholders of the bank; 

The second amendment providing that the bank shall 
not take more than five per cent. per annum, in the shape 
of interest and discounts; and 


Tipton, | 
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| Mangum, Marcy, 
,| Troup, White.—20. 


|Foot, Frelinghuysen, 


| Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, ‘1 


land TAZEWELL took part, 
opposed by the two last named gentlemen, 
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The third geonidion that no person shall vote at any 
election more than thirty shares, including those he shall 
vote in his own right, as stockholder, and as attornev, 
agent, or proxy. § 

After a debate, in which Messrs. BIBB, 

SMITH, and GRUNDY, took part, 

Mr. BUCKNER called for a division of the question, 

which was ordered, and it was first taken on the first 


DALLAS, 


amendment; which was rejected by the following vote— 


yeas 2, nays 43. 

YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb.—2. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Brown, Buckner, Clay, Clayton, 
Dallas, Dickerson, Dudle y, Ellis, Ewing, Foot, Freling- 
huysen, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Hill, Holmes, John- 
jston, Kane, King, Knight, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, 

Naudain, Poinde xter, Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, Rug- 
\gles, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, Tazewell, Tip- 
jton, Tomlinson, Troup, Waggaman, Webster, White, 
Wilkins.—43. 

The question was then taken on the second amendment 
to reduce the interest taken by the bank to five per cent., 
and decided in the negative, as follows: 

YEAS.--Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Buckner, Dick- 
jerson, Dudley, Ellis, Grundy, Hayne, Hill, Kane, King, 
Moore, Robinson, Smith, Tazewell, 


NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Clay, Clayton, Dallas, 
Hendricks, Holmes, 
Knight, Miller, Naudain, Poindexter, 


Ewing, 
Johnston, 
Prentiss, Robbins, 
‘jpton, Tomlinson, 
Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins. —25. 

The question was then taken on the third amendment, 


White. |and it was rejected by the following vote: 


YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Ellis, Grundy, Hayne, 
Hill, Kane, Marcy, Moore, White.—10. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Brown, Buckner, Clay, Clayton, 
Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, 
Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, King, Knight, Mangum, 
Miller, Naudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Rob 
son, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, Taze- 
well, Tipton, Tomlinson, Troup, Waggaman, Webster, 
Wilkins.--35. 

Mr. EWING then moved to amend the bill by striking 
out the fifth section, which provides that it shall not be 
lawful for the bank, two years after the 3d of March next, 
to hold any real estate, except on mortgage, or for the 
transaction of its business, directing a sale after that time, 
and imposing a penalty of ten thousand dollars for the in- 
fraction of this clause. 

This motion was rejected--yeas 22, nays 23, as fol- 
lows: 

YEAS.--Messrs. Bell, Clay, Clayton, Dallas, Ewing, 
Foot,” Frelinghuysen, Headnc ks, Holmes, Kni ght, Nau- 
dain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, Seymour, 
Silsbee, Sprague, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster, 


| Wilkins.—-22. 


NAYS.--Messrs. Benton, Bibb, 
erson, Dudley, Ellis, Grundy, 
Kane, King, Mans ig Marcy, Miller, Moore, Ruggles, 
Smith, Tazewell, Tipton, Troup, White. — 

Mr. WEBSTER then proposed to ame a: the fifth sec- 
tion by striking out two years and inserting five years, so 
as to allow the bank five years instead of two to sell its 
real estate. 

This motion was carried without a division. 

Mr. WEBSTER then proposed an amendment, striking 
out that part of the bill providing that the bank and its 
branches shall receive in payment of debts due by State 
banks the notes of any of the branches. 

Afteradebate,in which Messrs. WEBSTER, 


Brown, Buckner, Dick- 
Hayne, Hill, Johnston, 


KNIGHT, 
the amendment har ing been 
Mr. WEBSTE R withdrew the : 


umendment, stating that 
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some modification of this section could be made after the 
bill should be reported to the Senate. 

Mr. BIBB then moved to amend the fourth section, by 
striking out the words “from any other incorporated 
bank,”’ so as to make it incumbent on the bank and its 
branches to receive the notes of any and all of their 
branches in payment of debts due from individuals as 
well as from State banks. 

This amendment was opposed by Mr. WEBSTER, and 
supported by Messrs. BIBB, HAYNE, KNIGHT, and 
GRUNDY, and finally adopted—yeas 25, nays 19, as 
follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bibb, Clayton, Dickerson, Dudley, 
Ellis, Foot, Grundy, Hayne, Hill, Kane, King, Knight, 
Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, Poindexter, Prentiss, 
Robinson, Ruggles, ‘Tazewell, Tomlinson, Troup, White, 
Wilkins.—-25. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Brown, Buckner, Clay, 
Dallas, Ewing, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Holmes, John- 
ston, Naudain, Robbins, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, 
Tipton, Webster.—19, 

Mr. EWING then moved to strike out the fifth section 
of the bill, prohibiting the bank from issuing and circulat- 
ing notes of a less denomination than fifty dollars, not 
payable at the bank or branch whence issued, or circu- 
lated, unless at the special instance and request of the 
person to whom the same is payable or issued. 

Mr. SMITH here moved an adjournment: negatived— 
yeas 20, nays 23. 

A debate then ensued, in which the motion was advo- 
cated by Messrs. EWING, WEBSTER, JOHNSTON, 
and SILSBEE, and opposed by Messrs. BIBB, KING, 
HAYNE, MARCY, and TAZEWELL; when 
Mr. TAZEWELL moved a division of the question, so 
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Naudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Seymour, Sils- 
bee, Tipton, Tomlinson, Webster, Wilkins. —20. 

Mr. KING then demanded that the hour should be re 
corded on the journal at which the Senate refused to 
adjourn. This, he said, he had aright to ask. 

Mr. GRUNDY said he was glad to see an evidence of 
a determination to do business; but he thought gentlemen 
were going too far—-they were not going to make their 
bank that night, he would assure them. He would sug- 
gest that the Senator from Missouri should give in all his 
amendments at once, and that the Senate should then ad- 
journ, and consider on them, in order to act promptly in 
the morning. 

Mr. BENTON then handed to the Secretary his amend- 
ments; and, without reading, they were, on motion of 
Mr. GRUNDY, ordered to be printed. 

Adjourned. 
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BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Senate again, sitting as a Committee of the Whole, 
resumed the consideration of the bank bill. 

The series of amendments submitted by Mr. Benron 
came up in order. 

The first was in the following words: 

** That so much of the original charter as restricts any 
future Congress from granting charters of incorporation 
ito other banking companies, and grants an exclusive pri 
vilege to the stockholders in the Bank of the United 
| States, shall be, and the same hereby is, repealed from 
and after the third day of March, in the year one thou 
sand eight hundred and thirty-six.” 

Mr. BENTON pointed out the clauses in the charter 


as to take it first on striking out the last words of the sec-|which granted the exclusive privilege, and imposed the 
tion, which he said rendered the whole nugatory, viz. |restriction, which it was the object of his motion to abo 
‘*unless at the request of the person to whom the same | lish; and reada part of the 21st section, which enacted that 


(i. e. the notes) shall be issued, paid out, or put in circu- 
lation.” 

The division having been ordered, the question was ta- 
ken on striking out the latter part of the section as above, 
and lost--yeas 17, nays not counted. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Ew1ne’s motion 
to strike out the whole section, and it was decided in the 
affirmative—yeas 24, nays 15, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Bibb, Buckner, Clay, Clayton, 
Dallas, Ewing, Frelinghuysen, Grundy, Hendricks, 
Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Naudain, Poindexter, Pren- 
tiss, Robbins, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tipton, Tom- 
linson, Webster, Wilkins.—24. 

NAYS.-—-Messrs. Benton, Brown, Dudley, Ellis, Foot, 
Hayne, Hill, King, Manguin, Marcy, Miller, Moore, Ro- 
binson, ‘Tazewell, Troup, White.--15. , 

Mr. GRUNDY moved an adjournment; rejected—yeas 
18, nays 21. 

Mr. BENTON said he had several amendments to offer; 
and first proposed one repealing so much of the original 
charter of the bank as restricts Congress from granting 
a charter to another bank, and grants an exclusive privi- 
lege to the Bank of the United States. 

Mr. KING moved that the Senate adjourn. It was im- 
possible, he said, for gentlemen to expect to get through 
with the amendments that evening; it was six o’clock, 
und the gentleman from Missouri had several other amend- 
ments to propose, which would probably occasion debate. 
On the motion to adjourn, he asked for the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered; and on their being called, the Senate 
refused to adjourn, by the following vote: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Dudley, Ellis, 
Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Hill, King, Mangum, Marcy, 
Miller, Moore, Sprague, Tazewell, Troup, White.—18. ’ 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Clayton, Dallas, Ew- 
ing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, 


no other bank should be established by any future law of 
the United States, during the continuance of that charter, 
and which pledged the faith of the United States to the 
observance of the monopoly thereby created. He said 
the privilege of banking, here granted, was an exclusive 
| privilege, a monopoly, and an invasion of the rights of all 
future Congresses, as well as of the rights of all citizens 
of the Union, for the term the charter had to run, 
and which might be considered perpetual; as this was the 
last time that the people could ever make head against 
the new political power which raised itself in the form oi 
|the bank to overbalance every other power in the Govern. 
ment. This exclusive privilege is contrary to the genius 
of our Government, which is a Government of equal rights 
and not of exclusive privileges; and it is clearly unautho 
rized by the constitution, which only admits of exclusive 
|privileges in two solitary, specified cases, and each of 
these founded upon a natural right, the case of authors 
‘and inventors; to whom Congress is authorized to grant, 
\for a limited time, the exclusive privilege of selling thei 
jown writings and discoveries. But in the case of this 
icharter there is no natural right, and it may be well said 
there is no limited time; and the monopoly is far more 
'glaring and indefensible now than when first granted, for 
lthen the charter was not granted to any particular set o! 


‘individuals, but lay open to all to subscribe to it; but now 


lit is to be continued to a particular set, and many of them 
foreigners, and all of whom, or their assignees, had alrea 
\dy enjoyed the privilege for twenty years, If this com- 
pany succeeds now in gétting their monopoly continue d 
for fifteen years, they will so entrench themselves in wealtl 
‘and power, that they will be enabled to perpetuate their 
icharter, and transmit it as a private inheritance to their pos 
|terity. Our Government delights in rotation of office; all 
| officers, from the highest to the lowest, are amenable to that 
|principle; no one is suffered to remain in power thirty-five 
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years; and why should one company have the command of| bank bill,which requ.res no decision for three years to come 
the moneyed power of America for that long period? Can| But the difference is greater still; for the land bill and tariff 
it be the wish of any person to establish an oligarchy with| bill are ordinary acts of legislation, open to amendment, 
unbounded wealth and perpetual existence, to lay the|or repeal, by ourselves and successors; but the charter is 
foundation for a nobility and monarchy in this America! j|to be irrevocable, unamendable, binding upon all Con- 
The restriction upon future Congresses is at war with! gresses till the year 1851. This is rank usurpation; and 
every principle of constitutional right and legislative | if perpetrated by Congress, and afterwards arrested by 
equality. If the constitution has given to one Congress the | an Executive veto, the President will become the true re- 
right to charter banks, it has given it to every one. If} presentative of the people, the faithful defender of their 
this Congress has a right to establish a bank, every other| rights, and the defender of the rights of the new Congress 
Congress has. The power to tie the hands of our successors} which which will assemble under the new census. 
is nowhere given to us; what we can do, our successors} Mr. B. concluded his remarks with showing the origin, 
ean; a legislative body is always equal to itself. ‘To make, | and also the extinction, of this doctrine in England. A 
and to amend; to do, and to undo; is the prerogative of|tory Parliament in the reign of Queen Anne had first 
each. But here the attempt is to do what we ourselves! granted an exclusive privilege to the Bank of England, 
cannot amend—what our successors cannot amend—and/ and imposed a restriction upon the right of future Parlia- 
what our successors are forbidden to imitate, or todo in any} ments to establish another bank; and the ministry of 1826 
form. This shows the danger of assuming implied powers. | had condemned this doctrine, and proscribed its continu- 
If the power to establish a national bank had been ex-jance in England. The charter granted to the old Bank 
pressly granted, then the exercise of that power, being} of the United States and to the existing bank had copied 
once exerted, would be exhausted, and no further legisla-| those obnoxious clauses; but now that they were condemn- 
tion would remain to be done; but this power is now as-! ed in England as too unjust and odious for that monarchi- 
sumed upon construction, after having been twice rejected|al country, they ought certainly to be discarded in this 
in the convention which framed the constitution, and is, | republic, where equal rights was the vital principle and 
therefore, without limitation as to number or character. | ruling feature of all our institutions. 
Mr. Madison was express in his opinions in the year 1791,| | There was now acall for the question; and, on division, 
that, if there was one bank chartered, there ought to be| the amendment was rejected, as follows: 
several! The genius of the British monarchy, he said,} _YEAS.--Messrs. Benton, Brown, Dudley, Ellis, Grundy, 
favored the concentration of wealth and power! In| Hayne, Hill, Kane, King, Marcy, Miller, Moore, Taze- 
America, the genius of the Government required the dif-| well, Troup, Tyler, White.—16. 
fusion of wealth and power. The establishment of branches} NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Clay, Clayton, Dallas, 
did not satisfy the principle of diffusion. Several inde-| Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Holmes, John- 
pendent banks alone could doit. The branches, instead} ston, Knight, Naudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, 
of lessening the wealth and power of the single institu-| Robinson, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, 
tion, greatly increased both, by giving to the great central| Tipton, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster.—26. 
parent bank an organization and ramification which per-|} Mr. Bewtor’s second amendment was as follows: 
vaded the whole Union, drawing wealth from every part,; ‘* That, from and after the Ist day of April, 1836, no 
and subjecting every part to the operations, political and| member of Congress, or officer of the Federal Govern- 
pecuniary, of the central institution. But this restriction} ment, or alien, shall hold any stock in said bank.” 
ties up the hands of Congress from granting other char-| This ee, said Mr. B., is copied from the charter 
ters. Behave as it may—plunge into all elections-—con-| of the famous Scottish banks, which are now considered 
vulse the country with expansions and contractions of|as the models of all good banks; and the good effects it 
paper currency—fail in its ability to help the merchants to| has produced in those institutions should encourage all 
pay their bonds——-stop payment, and leave the Government| others to assume it. The provision is founded in the just 
no option but to receive its dishonored notes in revenue| medium between the common law principle of partner- 
payments—and still it would be secure of its monopoly;| ships, which makes each partner liable for the whole 
the hands of all future Congresses would be tied up; andj debts of the concern, and the corporation principle, which 
no rival or additional banks could be established, to hold it) absolves each partner from all liability. Each of these 
in check, or to supply its place. extremes was equally unjust in a banking institution. The 
Is this the Congress to do these things? Is this the) liability of each stockholder for the whole debts of the 
Congress to impose restrictions upon the power of their| corporation, would always be unjust with respect to him- 
successors? Is this the Congress to tie the hands of all| self, and nugatory with respect to the public; the total 
Congresses till the year 1851? In nine months this Con-|€xemption from all liability was unjust to the public, as 
gress is defunct! A new and full representation of the | stockholders might continue to live in affluence, while 
people will come into power. Thirty additional members| those who held their notes might be reduced to beggary. 
will be in the House of Representatives; two millions of| Liability to the amount of the stock was the true principle, 
additional people will be represented. The renewed|and, besides being just in itself, was a principle of easy 
charter is not to take effect till three years after this full | application; as the holders of the notes, on the failure of 
representation is in power! And are we to forestall andj the bank, could immediately bring their actions against 
anticipate them? Take their proper business out of their| any stockholder, and continue to recover from him until 
hands—snatch the sceptre of legislation from them—do an | he had paid up the amount of his stock. 
act which we cannot amend—-which they cannot amend—} But the fact was, that, where this principle prevailed, 
which is irrevocable and intangible; and, to crewn this act| there was no occasion to enforce it. It was the true check 
of usurpation, deliberately set about tieing the hands, jand control over banks; the effectual restraint upon over- 
and imposing a restriction upon a Congress equal to us| issues. The Scottish banks, which contained it, had never 
Nn constitutional power, superior to us in representative stopped payment; the Bank of England, which did not 
numbers, and better entitled to act upon the subject, be-| contain it, had twice stopped. It was the true security, 
cause the present charter is not to expire, nor the new|and the only one, against sudden expansions and contrac- 
one to take effect, until three years after the new Congress tions of the currency—-those ebbs and flows, in which 
shall be in power! It is in vain to say that this reasoning there is a deluge of paper to-day, and every body runs 
would apply to other legislative measures, and require the |in debt, and a dearth of paper to-morrow, and all debtors 
postponement of the land bill and the tariff bill. Both these|are ruined. The presence of such a provision prevents 
bills require immediate decision, and therein differ from the| the bank from running the risk of these expansions and 
Vou. VILI.—64 
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contractions, and keeps it to the same steady line of busi-' reign influence, and that influence procured by money? 
ness which prudent merchants and tradersfollow. It was Look at the intrigues of Philip in Greece; look at the in- 
the best of remedies for the evils to which banks were trigues of the neighboring Powers in the affairs of the 
most subject; it was the remedy of prevention! for wher-| Dutch, the Swiss, and the Germanic confederacies; money 
ever it existed, it had prevented over-issues, and suspen-/ was at the root of all these intrigues; and the arrival of 
sions of specie payment. Mr. B. said it was a common| armies was always preceded by the corruption of orators 
opinion now in the remote parts of the Union, that the|and writers. Suppose the Bank of the United States to 
Government of the United States was responsible for the| continue to glide into the hands of foreigners until it is 
payment of the notes issued py the Bank of the United | swallowed up, or nearly swallowed up, by the hereditary 
States. Many people were deceived by the name, and| nobility, the prime ministers, and the military and naval 
gave acredit to the bank to which it was not entitled. | officers, of European sovereigns; will not this foreign 
The United States were not responsible for one dollar of! aristocracy then have the control of the moneyed power of 
these bank notes. If the bank stopped payment to-!our America? And will they not use that power to raise up 
morrow, not a dollar would this Government be liable to}an American aristocracy, and to depress the American 
pay; neither would the stockholders be liable. It was| democracy’ Assuredly they will; and, as the charter now 
his wish to realize, in some degree, the belief of those | stands, they may not only use their own money, but the 
persons, by making all stockholders liable to the amount|credit and revenues of the United States, to corrupt the 
of their stock, of course, the Government with others, to| press and the Legislature, to govern elections, to tamper 
the amount of the stock held by it. Foreigners alone | with individuals, to enrich and to impoverish whom they 
could not be reached by the provision, as their residence | please, and to put up and pull down public men accord. 
in foreign conntries would protect them against suits; and | ing to their own views. 
this formed an additional argument against the admission! There is no excuse for incurring this danger. Foreign 
of aliens into this corporation. |capital is not needed in the United States. Our own 
The question being taken on this amendment, it was | citizens have more than they can employ; and, besides, the 
also rejected by the following vote: Bank of the United States needs less private capital than 
YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Ellis, Grundy, Miller, Robin-|4ny other bank in the world. The credit and revenues of 
son, White.--6. 3 | the United States, and the receivability of its notes in pay- 
NAYS.—-Messrs. Bell, Brown, Buckner, Clay, Clayton, | ment of public dues, are its real capital, and diminish 
Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, ‘the want of private capital throughout the institution, 
Hayne, Hendricks, Hill, Holmes, Jobnston, Kane, Knight, | 4nd totally dispense with it in one-third of the branches. 
Naudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Sey-| Thisis known to every body. Then, why go abroad for 
mour, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, Tazewell, Tipton, | foreign capital? Our own citizens are applying for this 
Tomlinson, Troup, Tyler, Waggaman, Webster.—34. | charter; they are offering five timesas much for it as these 
Mr. Brnron’s third amendment was then read: | foreigners offer; then, why continue the monopoly to fo- 
‘* That the stockholders in said corporation shall be lia-|Teigners? If the capital of the bank was three times 
ble in their individual and private capacities to the amount |what it is, every dollar of the stock would be taken by 
of their stock, if the said corporation should, at any time, | OUT Own citizens. If the present bank was broken up into 
fail or refuse to pay its notes, bills, bonds, obligations, | three independent moderate institutions, the citizens of 
drafts, or other securities, in gold or silver coin; and|the South and West would quickly subscribe for one bank 
the holders thereof may sue said stockholders before any } each. Besides, the dangers of foreign influence, and the 
tribunal having jurisdiction thereof.” “ injury to our own citizens, from permitting foreigners to 
Mr. BENTON said, it was from no illiberal prejudice | Continue to hold stock in this bank. Mr. B. dwelt con- 
against foreigners that he proposed to exclude them from} Siderably on the injury which wasdone to the country from 
an interest in this national institution. If foreigners came |the annual transfer of money from the United States to 
to the United States to live, and to plant their posterity Europe, to pay the dividends to the foreign stockholders. 
among us, he was for receiving them with kindness and | The amount now annually drawn was great; it was on the 
respect, and extending to them all the advantages of our| increase, for aliens were continually engrossing stock; it 
laws and Government; but while these foreigners remained might amount to the whole annual profits of the bank, fo! 
in their own countries, subject to a foreign prince, and | aliens might succeed in acquiring the whole stock; and 
bound by their allegiance to him to prefer his interest eon the American citizens might pay a larger revenue to 
ours, whenever they came in conflict, he was wholly op-| their bank lords in Europe than to their own Government 
posed to conferring upon them powers and privileges | in the United States. ‘The annual profits of the bank 
which would enable them to exercise an influence over|"0W were between four and five millions of dollars; tley 
our prosperity, and to engrossadvantages which ourcitizens|Might be carried up to double that sum, and doubtless 
would rejoice to possess. This bank is called a national would be under the new and extended charter; and then 
institution; it even bears the name of the United States,|the people of America would find their resources in the 
as if it actually belonged tothe Federal Government: yet hands of absentees, to be expended abroad for the enricli- 
at this very moment foreigners hold eight and a half mil-|™ment of foreign States. 
lions of the stock, are rapidly increasing their investments} ‘The exclusion of members of Congress, and officers 0! 
in it, and may, if they please, become its sole owners! | Government, from participation in the bank, was neces 
How contradictory and absurd that a national institution | sary, ™ the opinion of Mr. B., to the purity of the Go 
should belong to aliens! That a bank bearing the name of| vernment, and to the better administration of the affairs of 
the United States, should, in fact, be the private property| the bank.» One of the most baleful operations in a na- 
of the nobility and gentry of Great Britain! tional bank was the business, or trick, of stockjobbing. !* 
Money is called the sinews of war: what then must be} was a species of gambing, in which public measures were 
the condition of the United States, if, involved in another| made to operate upon private fortunes; a system of put 
war with Great Britain, all these sinews should be in the| ting up and pulling down, in which a motion in Congress, 
possession of the enemy?’ But, without extending our}or piece of news from a department, would have the 
speculations to a state of war, which may be remote, and| effect of raising or depressing stocks, and throwing ba" 
which we would wish to be improbable, it is sufficient to| gains and speculations in the hands of the initiated, at the 
contemplate the dangers of a foreign moneyed influence | expense of bona fide holders. Public men should have no 
among us in.time of peace. What has been the bane of temptation to engage in such practices, and, therefore, 
all confederacies, ancient and modern? Was it not fo-|should have no interest in the bank. Again: the bank's 
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to be under the supervision of Congress; it hasa right to 
to condemn its conduct, and 


investigate its proceedin ; 
to order a scire facias against it for violations of its charter. 


Is it to be supposed that this supervisory power will ever 
be exerted if Congress is filled with the stockholders 
of the bank? The evils of this connexion between the 
officers of the Government and the bank, have been fully 
experienced in Great Britain, where members of Parlia- 


ment had, by a clause in the Bank of England charter, 


a right to own its stock, and where they had always voted 
on the side of the bank against the people in every ques- 
tion betweenthem. In 1797, they had absolved the bank 
from liability to redeem its notes in specie, and afterwards 
made the notes of this insolvent bank, that is to say, their 


own notes, a legal tender in discharge of all debts, and 
continued that iniquitous law for twenty-five years. To 
guard against such dangers in America, we should avoid 
the cause which led to them in England, and exclude our 
public functionaries from all interest in our bank. 

Mr. GRUNDY said, if the effect of the amendment 
would be that the individual stockholders would be lia- 
ble for all the debts of the body at large, he should vote 
against it; but if it were merely intended that each stock- 
holder should be liable for the amount of the stock held 
by himself, it would be an improvement in the language 
of the clause, and would put its meaning beyond doubt, to 
insert the word ‘‘respectively” after ‘* stock,” to read 
**to the amount of their stock respectively.” 

Mr. BENTON adopted this suggestion. 

The vote was then taken on the amendment, when it 
was rejected, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Ellis, Grundy, Hill, Kane, 
King, Miller, Moore, Robinson, Troup, White.—11. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Brown, Buckner, Clay, Clayton, 
Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, 
Hayne, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Marcy, 
Naudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Sey- 
mour, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, Tazewell, Tipton, Tom- 
linson, Tyler, Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins.—-33. 

Mr. Benton’s fourth amendment was as follows: 

*¢ That the said corporation shall not issue any currency 
which shall not be payable, on demand, at the branch bank 
where first issued, and subject to the penalties for non- 
payment, or delay of payment, mentioned in the seven- 
teenth section of the charter.” 

Mr. BENTON remarked that he had proposed this 
amendment to test whether it was intended to make the 
bank a specie-paying bank, or the contrary. He would 
ask the yeas and nays. 

The amendment was lost, by the following vote: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Dudley, Ellis, Grun- 
dy, Hayne, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, 
Moore, Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, White.—17. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Clay, Clayton, Dallas, Dicker- 
son, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Holmes, 
Johnston, Knight, Naudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, 
Robinson, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, 
Tipton, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins.—27. 

Mr. MARCY rose to move an amendment, that nothing 
in the act contained should be construed to prevent Con- 
gress from modifying, altering, or changing the same after 
the 10th of April, 1836. 

Mr. M. observed, that, in chartering State banks, the 
States were in the habit of reserving this power to them- 
selves. He thought that Congress should have the same 
reservation. 

Mr. MARCY and Mr. HILL both rose together, to ask 
for the yeas and nays. They were ordered accordingly. 
The vote was as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Dudley, Ellis, Grundy, Hayne, 
Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, Marcy, Moore, Tazewell, 
Troup, Tyler, White.--15. 


NAYS.--Messrs. Bell, Brown, Clay, Clayton, Dallas, 
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Dickerson, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Holmes, John- 
ston, Knight, Mangum, Miller, Naudain, Poindexter, Pren- 
tiss, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Waggamar, Webster, 
Wilkins. —29. 

Mr. TAZEWELL then moved to amend the clause 
(relative to the term of the duration of the charter) by 
striking out fifteen and inserting ten. His reasons, he said, 
for wishing to substitute ten years, in lieu of fifteen, arose 
from the attempted provision to give Congress a control 
over the charter of the bank having been rejected. By 
this and other decisions, the Senate had voted that this 
great moneyed institution should come into the hands of 
they knew not whom, and the currency be regulated at 
their discretion. Now, since the Senate thought that 
Congress should not have power, by such restrictions, over 
the currency, he hoped, at least, that there would be a re- 
striction on the length of time that this power was to be 
wielded by the bank. Those who had sent them (the 
Senate) there, did not, probably, calculate that the power 
vested in them they should delegate away to others. If 
they had supposed that Congress would thus have dele- 
gated away such rights, he [Mr. T.] apprehended they 
would haye said to them, in such case, if it must be so, 
make the term of the delegated power as short as possi- 
ble. And ten years, he was confident, would be found 
long enough to vest such power in this corporation; and 
he should, therefore, urge his amendment. 

Mr. DALLAS said that the fixing of any particular time 
for the duration of the charter was, altogether, an arbi- 
trary measure. The time fixed by the committee was 
predicated on what had been the practice, heretofore, in 
granting former charters. Yet, the last charter, still in 
orce, was for a longer period—that of twenty years. But 
the committee were induced to shorten the present term, 
from the reflection that the bank differs now from what it 
did formerly; being, at present, in full operation. Be- 
sides, the early application for the new charter, some 
three or four years in anticipation, would operate with 
the fifteen years proposed as equivalent to eighteen. To 
this view of the committee he had acceded, in every way 
possible. Mr. D. would remark that the charge of their 
giving to the bank unrestricted power over the currency, 
beyond the control of the Government, was too broad; it 
went too far. The charter contained every restriction 
that was necessary. The bank, in its means of doing 
good, and every thing that was beneficial to the country, 
was uncontrolled—to effect any mischief, strongly re- 
stricted. It had not, heretcfore, done any mischief, nor 
could it now; for, where they have seemingly gone be- 
yond the charter, Congress has interfered, and would 
interfere again; and, in the event of their going an iota 
beyond, would abrogate it altogether. Then, looking at 
the restrictions which the present charter contained, assur- 
edly the accusation that had been made was too broad. 
But there was one great objection—one strong reason 
against shortening the charter; and that was, the frequent 
recurrence of the warm excitement which the discussion 
of the subject always caused—an excitement which be- 
came general throughout the country, and which, in the 
present instance, has been both felt and seen. Besides, 
the stockholders had made too early an application for the 
renewal of their charter. The measure had been forced 
on Congress by the interest created. The-same feelin 
might be expected to recur prior to every renewal; | 
thus it would be impolitic to bring on the same, at such 
short intervals. 

If you bring the measure up again within ten years, and 
that again its discussion is commenced four or five years 
antecedent to the limitation of its charter, the whole time 
of Congress would be occupied, to the neglect of every 
thing beside. If for no other reason, then, but that of 
self-defence, he [Mr. D.} thought the period should not 
be shortened. He would add, as regarded his individual 
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opinion, if it lay with him, he woyld take from those who 
had a stake in the bank all interest in making applica- 
tions for a recharter—even from calling for legislative de- 
liberation on the subject. The interest thus had in ob- 
taining a recharter was productive of mischief; and the 
mischief was liable to be increased, if the interest so felt 
should beget electioneering policy to aid the cause. But 
to political excitement in the public mind he was far 
from being adverse. He rather rejoiced in it, and looked 
on it as generally salutary in its results. 

Mr. TAZEWELL replied. If he required any addi- 
tional argument in support of his motion, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Davtas] had furnished it in his answer. 
What has now been avowed? The charter must be pro- 
longed to prevent those having an interest in its rechar- 
ter from interfering in and influencing the elections. Is 
this the reason given to us to prove the necessity for its 
prolongation, in order that we may prevent such inter- 
ference, and guard against the influence of this money 
corporation’ He [Mr. T.] had proposed to substitute ten 
years as the term; but if, after this avowal, any gentleman 
would propose to make it for one year, he would vote for 
such proposition with more pleasure than for his own. 
When he had proposed his substitute, he had stated but a 
single motive for the necessity of the amendment, and 
that was the intangibility of the bank by Congress; for he 
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State for so long a period? If we are to grant this exemp- 
tion for a time, let us recur to our own power as fre- 
quently as possible. Mr. T., in conclusion, alluded to the 
practice of issuing branch bank orders made payable, he 
said, probably five hundred or one thousand miles off—a 
practice, in his opinion, illegal. Besides, from the deci- 
sion which had just been made, as regarded one of the 
amendments proposed by the Senator from Missouri, 
(Mr. Bentow, } the bank would not, in reality, be a specie- 
paying bank; for it could be so arranged, by giving drafts 
on St. Louis in Portland—in Portland on St. Louis, &c., 
that the supposed power of obtaining specie was only 
nominal. 

Mr. DALLAS said he might, very possibly, in the ex- 
pression of his opinions with regard to the motion under 
consideration, have failed to communicate the idea he had 
in his mind, as the gentleman from Virginia seemed to 
have misunderstood him. He did not, in taking part in 
this discussion, consider himself for one moment as the 
advocate of the bank. He was here in the discharge of 
a public duty, and he should endeavor to discharge it 
faithfully; and, if ever he overstepped the line of duty, 
and became the public or private advocate, he should suf- 
fer, as he would deserve, in the estimation of the Senate 
and of the public at large. He did rot mean, nor did he 
say, that he deprecated a popular examination into abuses 


thought that intangibility should not be granted for long) that this corporation might commit—not that he would 


duration. ‘To this restriction against Congress changing | 
the charter during its continuance, after its policy had | 
been once fixed, he had no objection to subscribe. Let | 
it have settled interests, and so long to abide. For this 
reason he would wish to leave it free; and, if the public 
~ required it, let Congress be bound—be restrained 
rom after intermeddling with it for a certain period. But 
if such was to be the case, let that period be as short as | 
possible. We were now about to recharter, in 1832, say | 
ten years more from the expiration of the charter, in 
1836, and this would make a term of fourteen years, 
which was certainly long enough. Longer than this, we 
should not bind ourselves. If good, in ten years its be- 
nefits would be seen and acknowledged. If, on the con- 
trary, it shall prove a curse, shall we bind ourselves for 
so long a period from effecting a remedy? It would ap- 
pear, if the arguments of its friends were good, that we 
should even further prolong its duration. If this were a! 
salutary measure, in place of being an evil; if it were a 
public benefit, let us, in God’s name, make the term at 
once fifty years; ay, or five hundred. But he appre-| 
hended the necessity for occasional recurrence to first 
principles would be felt; and certainly every ten years 
was too seldom, in his opinion, to recur to them. For his 
part, he wished they would recur to them more frequently 
than for some time had been the habit. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Datras] had said 
that the charter was guarded by many salutary restric- 
tions. When have mere words been binding on interested | 
parties, or of aught effect? Look at the constitution of | 
the United States--a document sacred—-of tenfold more | 
weight than any act whatsoever; and what respect has | 
been paid to its wording, or the tenor of its language? | 


ithe gentleman from Georgia to speak for others. 





Are we not in the daily habit of frittering it away—-of in-| 


avoid popular excitement; that was not the scope of his 
remarks. ‘These popular excitements are, on many oc- 
casions, inthe highest degree, salutary; and during the 
course of his public life, he had, on more than one occa- 
sion, endeavored to provoke them as tending to purify 
the public atmosphere. ‘The idea he intended to convey 
was, that, looking at the practical operations and relations 
of the bank, it was necessary to deprive it of the motives 
for mixing in political movements. Do we not see, from 
day to day, that the great interest which the stockholders 
have in the institution gives them an inducement to en- 
gage in political operations; and, if that inducement does 
exist, the less you can make it consistent with a reason- 
able time for the Government again to have the control 
of the institution, the less frequent will be the popular 
excitement connected with it? 

It was true that many things have taken place in the 


corporation that may not have been anticipated by those 


who framed its charter. It was impossible, however, for 


The 


| judicial decision referred to may have been foreseen and 


expected by other gentlemen who voted onthe bank char- 
ter, though not by the gentleman from Georgia; and the 
decision against the right of the States to tax, and the 
orders of the branch banks, may have received their en- 
tire acquiescence. One or two gentlemen, whatever may 
be their own sentiments, cannot pretend to answer for tlie 
rest. A variety of things might happen to change public 
opinion in the course of ten, fifteen, or twenty years, the 
great and leading results of which might be anticipated 
and provided for by a legislator so intelligent as the Sena- 
tor from Virginia; but all the minor results can be fore- 
seen by no human eye. In determining the expediency 
or inexpediency of abbreviating the charter of the bank, 





terpreting it—of putting constructions on it which its fra-|the Senate must be governed by other considerations than 
mers denied it could contain? And have we not had evi-|those connected with the corporation; it must depend 
sn of the faith that may be placed in this corporation jalone on public consideration, Cores - “nore is _ be 
when interest shall dictate’, What had been said by a Se-! prolonged or abbreviated. It was often difficult to deter- 
nator from Georgia, when speaking of the former charter? | Line be precise period to which legislation should ¢x- 
That, had he thought, by that enactment, that the States|tend. That we often do legislate for an indefinite period, 
were excluded from the right of taxation within their own |and deprive subsequent Legislatures from reviewing our 
jurisdiction, he would never have voted for it. And this|acts, is beyond all question. Congress had formed new 
Senator was one of its framers, conversant with the import! States, and agreed with them on the terms and conditions 
and meaning intended; and yet this very right we have |upon which they should enter into the Union, to last as 
just seen taken away by a vote of this Senate. And if we | long as the Union itself. Every day’s practice in legisla- 
are to make this.exclusion, am I, said Mr. T., to tie my |tion presented contracts entered into to endure for an 
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indefinite period. There is a proposition before Congress | mittee who had deliberated on the measure, and reported 
for such a contract, that will, if adopted, operate to the|the bill; but the friends of the bank did not think fit to 
exclusion of future legislation. We have had a proposi- | retain this section, and they had now stricken out what their 
tion for a gradual reduction of the tariff; and he believed |own committee thought advisable. Mr. H. then alluded 
that one of the tariffs was not to take effect until the next |to the magnitude of the evil that had grown up from what 
Congress. The committee, in framing this charter, had | he denounced as the issue of base paper; the branch bank 
not been particularly attached to any particular number | drafts put into circulation; to the difficulty, the impossi- 
of years for its duration. They found that all the former | bility, of causing the bank to make specie payments; from 
banks of the United States had been chartered for a longer | their notes not being payable, but (probably) at a distant 
period than they proposed to charter this one. All the | branch where issued, that thus the call for specie must be 
experience they had, went to show that twenty years had |answered by the State banks, who could not refuse, and 
heretofore been considered a reasonable time. Make the |that under such system no State bank could exist but at the 
charter as short as you please, and it will be abused if|mere will and pleasure of this great moneyed institution. 
those who have the government of the institution are dis-| Mr. CLAY said the proposition before the Senate to 
posed to do so; and make it as long as you please, and it |limit the charter of the bank to ten instead of fifteen 
never will be abused if they are governed by correct | years, was one which might have been discussed with re- 
principles. Let the bank ever come in conflict with the | gard to its reasonableness, and with reference to its expe- 
legislators of the nation, and the charter will be found to |diency; but, instead of that, they had been drawn into the 
be as weak as any gentleman on that floor could desire it | discussion of collateral matters, and arguments had been 
tobe. In his apprehension, nothing was so weak, so con- | used, which it became the friends of the bank to take 
temptibly weak, as a moneyed corporation. It is looked | notice of. Who, he asked, has said that the bank will 
at with much jealousy by the people of the United States; take part in political movements, unless the charter is so 
and though other powers may be overlooked, the money | prolonged as to take away the temptation todo so? The 
power is liable to strict and unceasing scrutiny. That| gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Datzas) has said 
limitation of the charter to fifteen years had been scanned |something which the gentleman from Virginia caught at 
over and over again in the committee who had been satis-| with great avidity, from which, in his opinion, the deduc- 
fied so to report it; and really the difference between | tion could not be made that the bank would, in any event, 
ten yearsand fifteen was so slight as not to be worthy of dis-|take part in political contentions. There was all the dif- 
pute. If he thought, with the gentlemen, that the power | ference in the world between the practical effect of poli- 
of the bank was unlimited, oat not within the control of] tical movements, and such an organization of the bank as 
Congress, he would prefer its being renewed from year|may create motives for them. So far from the bank’s 
to year; but, being of a different opinion, having no ap-| ever taking part in any political questions, he unhesitat- 
prehensions on that account, he should vote against the | ingly said, in his place, there was not the slightest color 
amendment. for such a charge. It had been said that the agitation of 
Mr. HAYNE said that the motion of the gentleman ithe question of the renewal of the bank charter, at this 
from Virginia (Mr. Tazewett] was the simple proposi- time, was premature; but who, he asked, first provoked 
tion to limit the duration of the charter to ten years in\it? Did the bank? No, sir; you must look to the news- 
place of fifteen. If it could be shown that the period of| papers of the country; you must look to the demagogues 
fifteen years was preferable, why, so far, good; but the |of the country, for any premature excitement that 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Datxas] had gone further; has been created on this question. But to cume back to 
he tells us that this prolongation of the time is not only |the question before the Senate, the amendment limiting 
wise, but it is necessary to prevent, at too frequent re-|the charter to a period of ten years from its commence- 
currence, the interference of those interested in the bank | ment, I say again, sir, that this is a question to be decided 
in our elections, its political operation and influence on |conformably to the fitness of things—by the lights of ex- 
public affairs, and to deprive it of the motives for such |perience emanating from the general practice of the 
interference. Such was the avowal of the gentleman who /country. If you look to former banks chartered by the 
stood as its organ on this floor, and who had the framing | United States, you will find that twenty years is always 
of the present charter. If this be true, that, for such rea- considered a reasonable duration of their charter; and if you 
son, it is necessary to guard against such influence, in \look to the numberiess banks in the States, you will see 
place of restriction, we are, it appears, to legislate by ex- ithat almost all of them have been chartered for that length 
tending its time, by loosening the hands of Congress so Of time. The operations of this bank will extend over a 
much longer from the power of control. He [Mr. H.]/vast continent; and why not give a charter of twenty 
was of opinion that more guards and restrictions were ne- years to this as well as to banks whose business is confined 
cessary, and in this he differed from the Senator from |to a single State? The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Pennsylvania. The gentleman had admitted that abuses | TazEwsE.t] spoke of the weakness of paper restrictions, 
might occur; it was also argued in defence that there was |and said that he had seen violations of the constitution 
no danger of such abuse; that the bank was too weak to |again and again. Gentlemen ought not lightly to make 
make such attempt. This great moneyed corporation too | such assertions. What are these violations of the consti- 
weak! What, sir, this bank weak, to which, by the en- | tution that the gentlemanalludes to? There are a variety 
actments that have been carried, the power of regulating of opinions entertained with respect to a proper construc- 
the whole currency of the country, from Maine to west ition of the constitution. On the constitutionality of the 
of the Rocky Mountains, has been given? But they are | tariff, a vast majority of the people of the United States 
bound by the words of a restrictive character; in the |entertain opinions opposite to those entertained by the 
charter it is said-—-what, sir, does a moneyed corporation | gentleman and his friends; and has the gentleman a right 
care for such verbal restrictions? They have power, at /|to attribute to this majority opinions hostile to the constitu- 
discretion, to change the currency at their pleasure; they tion, any more than they have to charge him with a dispo- 
can depreciate the value of property, by simply drawing | sition to violate that instrument? Such assertions, calculated 
in their discounts, and thus acquire it on their own terms. |to weaken the confidence of the people in the Govern- 
It isabsurd, then, to say that the bank is weak; it is made| ment, ought not to be made without being supported by 
stronger than the Government itself. Look atthe deci-|some specific allegations, other than those differences of 
sion which the Senate had made, preventing, in effect, | opinion which belonged to human nature, and were in- 
specie payments. Such provision had been thought ne-| separable from our free institutions. Mr. C. here entered 
cessary to make specie payments obligatory by the com-|into an argument at length in support of the legality of 
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the currency of the bank in the shape of orders, and con- 
cluded by contending that the striking out the provision 
limiting the issues of notesto the branches where payable 
was a necessary consequence of the vote of the Senate 
compelling the bank to receive in payment at all of the 
branches the notes of any of them. 

Mr. TAZEWELL observed, that though the discus- 
sion on the amendment submitted by him had been pro- 
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But he was to specify, and he did specify; he had said 
that, under the charter, as then amended, there would not 
be a specie-paying bank. He knew that gentlemen did 
not believe that such would be the effect of the amend- 
ments; but the gentleman from South Carolina had fully 
demonstrated it. After some further remarks in favor of 
limiting the charter, and in reply to Mr. Cray, Mr. T. 
went on to say, in reference to the argument of Mr. Dat- 


i 


tracted, he hoped the Senate would do him the justice! Las, and the various opinions entertained, that some gen- 
to see that he was not the author of it. He had made a/tlemen honestly, and perhaps wisely, were in favor of en- 
very simple proposition to limit the charter of the bank|larging the powers of the Federal Government, and 
to ten years, instead of fifteen, and, in support of it, said | thought they were taking the wisest course to promote the 
that, inasmuch as it would be intangible by legislation| general welfare, by legislating to that end; and one set of 
during the period of its legal existence, and as they were | gentlemen dreaded popular excitement as the greatest of 
about to strip themselves of all future power over one of] evils, while others thought that excitement was necessary, 
the most important subjects of legislation, that regulating and entertained much greater apprehensions of the conse- 
the currency of the country, and about also to strip the | quences of a state of apathy and indifference to public 


States of the power of taxation, it would be prudent to 


limit the existence of the institution to a shorter period| 
than that named in the bill, inasmuch as they could not| 
He 


foresee all the results of their present legislation. 
made a simple proposition to abbreviate the term of the 
existence of the bank, and assigned his simple reasons in 
support of it. And what wasthe answer? The gentle- 


man from Pennsylvania agreed that the motion ought not} 


to prevail, because, if it did, you would furnish motives 
for this bank to intermingle in the political concerns of 
the country. 

Having to mention my original proposition thus answer- 
ed, what did I say against the answer? That it had been 
affirmed, for the first time here, that this bank might in- 
termingle in the political concerns of the country. Then 
came the answer of the Senator from Pennsylvania. He 
did not say that the bank would intermingle in the politi- 
eal concerns of the country, but he referred to the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and did say, 
that, if this was the argument, let us make the charter 
indefinite; if excitement was an evil, the longer it was 
put off the better. What was next? The Senator from 
Pennsylvania had contended that the restrictions in the 
charter were abundant. To this, he answered, by asking 
the question, when did paper restrictions have any force? 
Even the constitution of the United States had been vio- 
lated againand again. The honorable Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cxar] then took him to task, and said that such 
assertions ought not to be made; that they weakened the 
eonfidence of the people in the Government; denied that 
the constitution had ever been violated, and spoke of the 
constitutional opinions on the tariff held by so large a 
majority of the people of the United States. Sir, if 1 
could find the book, I would refer to the language once 
held by the Senator from Kentucky himself in relation to 
the constitutionality of this charter. I am sure that even 
now the honorable Senator will agree with me that the 
alien and sedition laws were violations of the constitution. 

To refer to other gentlemen, show me, said Mr. T., the 
man who will not say that, in some instances, the constitu- 
tion has been violated. Is it not the common topic every 
day? 
ministration, to find charges of violation of the constitution. 

May I not say to every gentleman, you have said this, and 
you have said that, and in all I agree with you. Sir, I 
never heard any grave man say seriously that the consfitu- 


tion had been violated, that I did not perfectly agree | 


with him. But with respect to his argument referred to. 


Remember he was speaking of the charter of the Bank of | 


the United States; and his argument was an illustration 
merely. He said not one word about the tariff, or the opi- 
nions entertained as to its constitutionality. Perhaps he 
might properly have gone further, and referred to higher 
authority than even the constitution of the United States, 
and said that written instruments had, at all times, been 
perverted by the hand of power. 


I need not go beyond this session, or acts of this ad-| 


questions, on the part of the people. Weare making the 
experiment, said Mr. T., of a republican Government, 
such as was never before made in the world. It may be 
an evil for the people to be excited; but it is a sure and 
jinevitable destruction to our republican institutions, for 
| them to sink into a state of apathy and indifference. 

Mr. WEBSTER replied. He had supposed that the 
Government heretofore, in fixing the duration of the char- 
| ter, had not done so without due consideration. He thought 
\the mere matter of time of little consequence, provided 

the clause was properly guarded; and in the present char. 

jter there was every safety. The gentleman from Vir- 
iginia [Mr. Tazewert1} had expressed his pleasure in 
| being afforded an opportunity tq vote for a term of one 
year; but he [Mr. W.] had not a doubt but the honor- 
|able Senator would rather even limit it toone day. A 
| fear had been expressed for the State banks; but the State 
banks, who must know their own interests best, had been 
the most numerous in giving their opinion in favor of re- 
chartering. Past experience had shown that the fears ex- 
|pressed were visionary; le denied the arguments made 
|use of to prove that specie payments, on the part of the 
banks, would be prevented by the operation of the char- 
ter, and giving in to idle fears. He should vote against 
the amendment proposed. 

Mr. SMITH and Mr. BENTON having also made some 
ifurther remarks, the question was taken on Mr. Tazz- 
WELL’s amendment, when it was negatived, 27 to 20, by 
the following vote: 

YEAS.-—-Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Dickerson, 
Dudley, Ellis, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, 
King, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, Tazewell, Troup, 
Tyler, White.-—-20. 

NAYS.--Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Clay- 
ton, Dallas, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Holmes, John- 
ston, Knight, Naudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, 
| Robinson, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, 
Tipton, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins.—27. 

The bill was then reported to the Senate as amended 
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Monpay, June 4. 
BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill to modif) 
and continue the act to incorporate the subscribers to the 
' Bank of the United States. 

The question being to concur in the amendments made 
in Committee of the Whole; and thé first amendment, 
striking out the third section of the bill, being under con- 
| sideration, 
| Mr. HAYNE said that the special committee by whom 
|the bill was introduced had thought it advisable to put 4 
|check on the practice which had grown up of circulating 
| bank orders as currency; and also to restrict the issuing of 
notes not payable at the office where issued. The bill, a 
|now reported, would not effect these objects. The third 


; 
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section, which it was proposed to strike out, enacted that it 
should not be lawful for the bank to issue or put into cir- 





culation notes of a less amount than $50, which would not 
be payable at the office where issued, “* except the same 
be done at the instance and request of the persons to, or for 
whom the notes shall be issued.” He thought that this 


section was absolutely necessary, with the exception of 


the last clause, which had a nugatory effect. He would, 
therefore, move that the Senate only concur in striking 
out the last clause, retaining the first part of the section. 
Mr. CLAYTON said that he was one of those who had 
voted for the proposition of the gentleman from Kentuc- 
ky, [Mr. Brsp,] to erase from the fourth section the words 
‘*from any other incorporated bank.” 
which was to make the bills of the bank, although on their 
faces payable at one place only, receivable at the bank and 
all its branches, if tendered im liquidation of any balance 
due the bank, or any branch of it, whether that balance 
be due from any individual or any incorporated bank. He 
was willing now to substitute for this restriction on the 


bank, another, declaring it unlawful to issue any note of 


a less denomination than fifty dollars, which shall not on 
its face be payable at the bank or office of discount and 
deposite whence it shall be issued. He would therefore 
vote for the amendment of the gentleman from South Ca- 
rolina, with an explicit understanding, however, at the 
time, that the fourth section should be restored, as it was 
reported by the committee. 

His only object in supporting the amendment to the 
fourth section, in opposition to the 
those with whom he usually acted, had been to yield some- 
thing to the views of those gentlemen who so strenuously 
had insisted that without additional restrictions the bank 
would cease to be a specie-paying institution; and, by do- 
ing so, to increase public confidence in the issues of the 
bank and its branches. He did not believe that the bank, 
without either the third or fourth sections, had been, was, 
or would be a bank refusing to pay specie. 
these provisions was to be found in the original charter, 


and yet the bank was, to all intents and purposes, a spe- 


cie-paying bank. Without the fourth section, the bank 


had never refused, in any instance, to receive its notes, no 


matter where issued, in payment of its debts; and if any 
gentleman here would now stand up in his place and state 
an instance in which it had refused to do so, or show any 
reasonable ground to apprehend that it ever would refuse 


to do it, he should pause before he agreed to restrict the! 


benefits of this section to incorporated banks. 
that no such case ever had occurred or ever would occur, 
he cared not to retain the provision while the third sec- 
tion could be substituted for it, and while it was probable 
that its beneficial provisions might be perverted to answer 
the ends of the enemies of the institution, or the purposes 
of brokers, who might, in consequence of it, speculate 
more advantageously in the notes of the bank. He pro- 
ceeded then to show how the fourth section, as amended 
in committee, might require the bank to keep a burden- 
some and very unnecessary quantity of specie in the vaults 
of the branches, without any benefit to the country, which 
was not equally well secured by the third section. His 
object was to secure as far as possible, by the most ample 
guaranties, a sound and uniform currency to the whole 


country; the want of which before the establishment of|from Kentucky, [Mr. Biss. } 


this institution had been most severely felt in all its parts, 
and in none more injuriously than in that section of it 
whose representative he was. But he would not know- 
ingly step an inch beyond the true and legitimate objects 
of its creation, to burden or oppress an institution, from 
whose skilful management, and liberal accommodations, 
the public had derived so many blessings, as has been 


Bank of the United States. 






The effect of 





neral sentiment of 


Neither of 


[Senate. 








He concluded by some remarks on the probable effects 
of the bill on the currency of the country as compared 
with those of the original charter. 

After some discussion, in which Mr. EWING, Mr. 
SMITH, Mr. WEBSTER, Mr. JOHNSTON, and Mr. 
BUCKNER took part, 

The motion of Mr. Hayne was agreed to. 

The amendment to the fourth section, striking out the 
words ‘‘ from any other incorporated bank,” at the end 
of the same, was agreed to, making the section to read, 
that notes or bills of the corporation, although on the face 
thereof made payable at one place only, shall be received 
by the bank in liquidation or payment of any balances due 
to the bank or its branches. 

The amendment to the fifth section was also concurred 
in, striking out ‘* two,” and making ‘* five” years the pe- 
riod limited for the bank to retain real estate after the date 
of acquiring the same, except by way of mortgage or judg- 
ment lien in security of debts. 

The amendment to the sixth section was concurred in, 
striking out the clause which restricted the bank from es- 
tablishing more than one branch in those States where 
none at present existed. The section now allows of two, 
and no more, in any State. 

The amendment to the seventh section was then taken 
up for the concurrence of the Senate. It changes the bo- 
nus to be psid by the bank from tliree yearly instalments 
of $500,000 each, to the payment of the yearly sum or 
annuity of $150,000 in each and every year during the 
term of the charter. 

Mr. BIBB rose to submit a motion. He proposed that 
the first part of the original section should stand, and to 
amend it by enacting that the bank, in lieu of a bonus, 
should, during the continuance of the charter, make loans 
and discounts at a rate of interest not exceeding five per 
cent. per annum. In advocating the policy of the mea- 
sure, Mr. B. expressed himself against the payment of a 
bonus by the bank. He would dispense with it altogether, 
for tworeasons. He was disposed against the United States 
selling out privileges: if the bank was necessary for the 
operations of Government—the creation of such an insti- 
tution requisite—the United States should take no money 
from an agent thus indispensable. And again, he was ad- 
verse to putting more money into the treasury than exi- 
gencies called for; and he was sorry to say there was 
every fear of our revenue being too abundant. 

But, inasmuch as benefits will arise to the institution 


Believing | thus created, from the exclusive privileges and franchise 


with which it will be invested, the benetits thus resulting 
will justify the corporation being called on to give corre- 
sponding benefits to the country; and in no way could the 
country at large be more benefited than in a reduction of 
the interest on money. It would facilitate trade, and im- 
prove and increase the productive labor throughout the 
Unjon. And, considering the high advantages which the 
stockholders gained from their property being thus 
invested, affording them profit and value without ex- 
pense or trouble on their part, exceeding that of private 
individuals in any other business or trade, he thought 
that a reduction of one per cent. would be but a small 
equivalent. 

Mr. EWING opposed the proposition of the gentleman 
it would not have the ef- 
fect which was contemplated, of lowering the interest of 
money throughout the country. This must be left to its 
own operation; the value of money would rise or fall ac- 
cording to its productions; it must be left to find its own 
level. In the State of New York, the Bank of the United 
States was limited, as elsewhere, to six per cent. interest, 
and yet the State banks were charging seven percent. It 


abundantly testified by the very numerous memorials from | could not effect the benefit that was promised to the whole 
every portion of this widely extended republic, praying | country, because, let the bank lower its interest to five 
for a renewal of the charter. | per cent., its capital is not large for the whole circulation 
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the gentleman’s 


of the country. He would vote against 
proposition. 

Mr. CLAY said that, if he thought this reduction of in- 
terest would have the effect of producing a general reduc- 
tion of interest throughout the Union, he might perhaps 
be induced to vote for it; but still he should hesitate to re- 
duce it so muchas one per cent., a reduction which would 
one | exceed the bonus required from the bank. A_re- 

uction from six per cent. to five per cent. on thirty-five 
millions of capital, would only be a reduction on about 
one-tenth of the whole banking capital of the country. It 
was a benefit which would only result to borrowers from 
the bank, and not to the people generally; and this con- 
stituted his greatest objection to the amendment of his 
colleague. 

Mr. WHITE would give it his partial consent, as better 
than exacting a bonus, on the selling of privileges; and he 
thought that the bank would now have more emolument 
at five per cent. than under the last charter limiting them 
to six per cent., when all the expenses, risk, &c. of bring- 
ing the bank into operation had to be incurred. 

Mr. MANGUM expressed his opinion that the bonus 
was too low; he thought $200,000 a year would be little 
enough. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN said that, if the proposition 
contained in the amendment of the hcnorable Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Biss] was the result of a general re- 
view of our fiscal and commercial condition and relations, 
and if the ascertained state of our money market called for 
or justified the proposed reduction of interest, the ques- 
tion would present itself under more favorable circum- 
stances than we are now toconsider it. For, sir, said Mr. 
F., in the place of its growing out of the actual state of 
business in the country, we are, in this collateral manner, 
and aside from most of those considerations that should 
prompt to a measure so important, called upon to interfere 
with a delicate question in economy, as a ready way of re- 
ceiving a bonus from this bank for the extension of its 
privileges. Now it seems, in my judgment, to be objec- 
tionable, under any view of it. If it could accomplish a 
general reduction of the rate of interest in the States, as 
its sanguine friends promise for it, why, then, sir, I re- 
gard it as of very questionable expediency: for it will be 
indirectly, and, 1 fear, offensively, interfering with a point 
of State policy, and where the State Legislatures are much 
the best judges of the value of money amongst their citi- 
zens. Why should Congress, without any necessary or 
urgent inducement, move in this delicate matter, and pro- 
bably lead to unbappy collisions in feeling, at least, be- 
tween general and State jurisdiction’ 

But, in the next place, the proposed measure would fail 
to produce this predicted result. The capital of the Bank 
of the United States forms, to the whole banking capital 
employed in this country, a proportion of Jess than one- 
third. It stood, at the close of 1829, as $35,000,000 to 
$110,192,268; and when we take into the account the 
amount of capital loaned by individuals on landed and other 
securities, we must perceive that the power of regulating 
the value of money and rate of loans is attributed to this 
bank, under great misapprehensions of its ability. This 
amendment would only augment the privileges of the 
wealthy. The bank, compelled to discount at five per 
cent., would have the choice of paper. Those dealers of 
best standing and soundest capital, and who least needed 
the helping hand of the institution, would of course be pre- 
ferred; and thus distinctions of an odious character would 
be cherished. 

So that, under whatever aspect the amendment pre- 
sents itself, it is liable to just exceptions. If it could pro- 
duce a universal abatement of interest, we should not 
legislate for such an object, but leave it with the States: 
if it cannot achieve such a reduction, as I believe it cannot, 
why, then, it will shed its benefits only or chiefly upon those 


who are in the least want of them; and I, therefore, hope 
that the amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. BUCKNER also oppused the measure; and the 
question was not decided, when 

The Senate adjourned. 


TusEspax, June 5. 


Mr. TAZEWELL said, after what occurred the other 
day, I think it my duty, Mr. President, to move that the 
Senate ngw proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

Pg motion was decided in the negative—yeas 18, nays 
BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill to mo 
dify and continue the act to incorporate the subscribers to 
the Bank of the United States. 

The question pending being on the motion to strike out 
the clause providing for the bonus, and to insert a provi- 
sion that the interest on loans and discounts made by the 
bank should not exceed five per cent., 

Mr. CLAYTON gave the reasons which induced him to 
vote against the provisiontoamend. His own opinion was, 
that, if the amendment prevailed, it would prove inju- 
rious to the bank, tothe State banks, and to the people of 
the country. Some’gentlemen seemed to think that the 
reduction of the rate of interest would be highly benefi- 
cial to the bank, by increasing its profits. The bank had 
always had the ability to discount at five per cent.; and, 
always having the ability, if it was so advantageous, why 
had not the directors resorted to the practice of making 
loans and discounts at five per cent.’ The astuteness of 
those who administered the affairs of the bank had never 
discovered what seemed to have been so suddenly found 
out here. He thought that those whose duty it was to 
protect the interests of the stockholders, had taken this 
subject into consideration before now, and had given to 
it a proper examination. He was not disposed to legislate 
on this bill, merely for the benefit of the bank, but he 
still thought that the institution was entitled to some con- 
sideration, because it was the instrument of the Govern- 
ment for great national objects, which would be defeated 
if itsinterests were entirely overlooked. If the Senate, 
however, looked to the interests of the bank alone, the 
present motion could not be sustained. It would go to 
change the whole system of the banking operations, and 
such change was not required by public opinion. In not 
one of all the numerous monnatials which had been pre- 
sented to the Senate, was there any request to reduce the 
rate of interest. Neither in any of the memorials from 
the State banks, nor in those from the people, had the 
subject been touched. ‘There had not been a single indi- 
cation of public opinion that such a change was desired, 
and no one but the mover of the proposition attached the 
slightest importance to the idea. Most of the State banks, 
and especially those which stood on the most solid bases, 
had presented themselves to the Senate in favor of the 
bank. Let this amendment prevail, and twenty days 
would not elapse before the same banks would send on 
memorials against the passage of the bill. The operation 
of the measure must, in some measure, be to reduce their 
profits, and compel them to curtail their business. The 
hostility of ail these institutions would be enlisted against 
the bank, and that hostility would be felt on some future 
occasion. The banks would still continue to lend money 
atan interest of six per cent., and favorite borrowers 
would obtain luans at five per cent., and lend them out 
again at six or seven per cent. There could not be # 
worse proposition than to fix the interest at five pe! 
cent., since it would array all the State banks against the 
institution. 
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In jetiveiee to the Government, what eackl te the| not loan money. It merely exchanges credit. It gives 
effect? It would cripple the institution, and disable the| its notes of hand for the notes of hand of individuals, and, 
agent of the Government from collecting the public re-| paying no premium in the form of interest itself, requires 
venue, and performing its other obligations to the people./a premium of the individuals with whom it deals. Its 
Would this be wise’? Would it be politic? The bank| credit is founded on the confidence of the public in its 
would thus be compelled either to create new notes, in| capacity, which confidence is the result of the govern 
order to sustain itself, and yield a proper dividend to the} mental action in its creation. This remark applies to all 
stockholders, or it must change the course of its business, | incorporated banks; but another circumstance exists in 
and make profits in its exchange. One of the objects of | | regard to this bank, which extends its control throughout 
the institution was to equalize the exchange, and there i is} the mercantile world—the fact of its notes being made 
now no perceptible burden on exchanges. There is no} receivable every where in payment of the Government 
country where so many facilities are given to exchange; | dues. However solvent an individual may be, his notes 
and all these facilities owe their existence tothe bank. To} will not pass currently beyond a small neighborhood 
sustain the stockholders, the bank would be compelled to|circle. He is, the refore, under frequent necessity of 
go to the exchanges, and to burden them for the purpose | | adopting the bank credit or notes for his own credit or 
of making its dividends. The effect of the amendment| notes, and of giving a premium in the form of interest, 
would be to destroy all the advantages which now result | when, in fact, his solvency is as perfect, his responsibility is 
from the bank, and to make the institution less nee of| as entire, to ‘the extent of his undertaking, as that of the 
the public confidence. Much more advantage, however, | bank, to the extent of its engagements. ‘True, the bank 
had resulted from the bank than the mere facility of ex-|is liable to be called upon to redeem its notes daily; but 
change; since, by means of this institution, there has bee n| the fact that its issues exceed its capital twice or thrice, 
established a standard of value for money, the same at all} | shows that that responsibility is remote and inconsiderable. 
places, and almost at all times. In this respect, the|Isthen five per cent. enough to compensate the bank for 
greatest advantages had resulted from the bank. What/this exchange of its credit for the credit of individuals? 
would be the effe ct of the proposition in regard to this? | Can any one doubt it? Take a beggar in the streets, and 
The bank would be constrained to increase its issues be-| let the Government announce its determination to receive 
yond what it had previously done, in order to make up|ihis notes in the payment of its dues, amounting as they 
the deficie ney in its profits. The State banks would also|do to from 25 to $30,000,000 annually, and who doubts 
be obliged to add to their issues; and thus an immense] but that the credit of the begg rar would be sought after 
accumulation of paper would be thrown into circulation, | with avidity, and that he would speedily be enriched if 
and a depreciation in its value would necessarily follow. | he was permitted to receive a premium greatly below five 

Relying on the ability and patriotism of the administra- | |per cent. Who can doubt but that five per cent. is an 
tion of the bank, some might reply that they would not/ample allowance? The stock is at this moment, when 
throw an excessive issue of paper into the market. It! there hangs over the institution some doubt as to the con- 
might be so. But how long would this reliance continue?| tinuance of its existence, twenty-five per cent. above par; 
A new president, new directors, would come in; and|and the very day after its new charter shall have passed, 
these, to gain the object of large dividends, would increase | the calculation is that the stock will run to from $150 to 
the issues. Thestandard of money, which is now nearly! $200 per share. What is more conclusive than this, to 
uniform, would then be no longer so, and all the adyan-| show the immensity of its profits? And this, too, although 
tages of a national bank would be lost. 


it has to sustain out of its profits countless numbers of 
On the people, the effect would be to establish an ex-| officers and dependents. This regulation, then, cannot be 


tensive system of brokerage. The people would only be| considered unjust to the bank. 
able to borrow at six or seven per cent. The favorites; Its effectson the community would be decidedly benefi- 





































































would obtain loans at the national bank at the reduced| cial, as 1 shall attempt prese ntly to show, and w ould, 
7 rate of five per cent., and would immediately loan cut! therefore, tend greatly to increase the popularity of the 
e the money at six or seven per cent. The advantages| institution; an effect of the highest importance to the in- 
0 would thus be confined to afew, who would be able to! stitution. A suggestion has been made, that it would 
d obtain loans at the national bank, but could not be felt|}concentre its loans in the hands of the few. All that 1 
it by individuals who, possessing less facility of raising| can say in reply is, that, if it did so, it would act injudi- 
. money, would be obliged to resort to State banks, or tojciously. In my opinion, it should diffuse its loans as much 
e the brokers. las possible, consistently with a just re gard to its interests. 
m These are the considerations which had brought him to| Extravagant loans to a few would weaken it in the estima- 
‘e the conclusion that the amendment of the Senator from} tion of the public, and abridge its usefulness. 
li- Kentucky would be productive of the most disastrous | What would be the effect of this measure on the com- 
d: consequences to the bank itself, to the State banks, and| munity’? This is the important inquiry, since the institu- 
he to the country. | tion should be created for the public interest, and not the 
3, Mr. TYLER said the more he had reflected on the pro-| good of a few, exclusively. The first effect would be to 
8, position now before the Senate, the more he had been/}lead the State banks to adopt a similar regulation; in no 
he impressed with its importance and magnitude. He would| other way could they move on harmoniously with this 
- go so far as to say that, in his opinion, it was second to/bank. The argument ventured in this debate, that this 
on but one which had engaged the attention of Congress} regulation would place this bank at the mercy of the 
on during the present session. He believed that while the/| State banks, isideal. The State banks, on the contrary, 
eir adoption of the proposed amendment would inflict no/hold their existence but at the pleasure of this; and who 
he injury upon the bank, it would confer the greatest benefit | can doubt but that an arrangement would readily be forc- 
nst upon society. Would it impose an unjust limitation on} led upon those banks to receive, in the settlement of 
ire the bank? If it w ould, he would abandon it altogether; | balances with this bank, the same interest which it would 
eV for while he could not vote for rechartering the institu- | receive of them? : 
ers tion, he would not infuse a secret poison into its vitals,| The next effect would be to induce the Legislatures of 
out which would affect its capacity todo good. It asked a|the different States to reduce the rate of le gal interest to 
2 8 prolongation of its existence, and Congress should take | five per cent.; of this I have no doubt. I have not had 
per care to engraft upon its charter such provisions as would | time to trace out the causes of the change in the rate of 
the benefit the community. 





\interest which occurred in Virginia, but I incline to be- 
s, that the bank does|lieve that it was consequent upon the chartering of the 





The first reflection which occurs, 
Vou. VILI.-—-63 
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cent., it was changed to six per cent., and the first bank | 
was authorized to receive that amount; and now we come | 
to the important influence which a reduction in the rate 
of interest would have upon the 
community. 

It is this view which imparts to this subject its greatest 
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Before that, it was at fiv ¢ per | restricting an individual corporation? You propose to make 


|one body subject to this reduction, but you do not say all 
\shall do so, because you cannot control the State banks, 
land they can charge according to their own regulations 


great interests of the |Let the interest be lowered by this individual company, 


jand it will not alter the price with others. A change can 
jonly be produced by a change in the supply; and will this 


interest; and it rests upon plain principles of political | restriction on the bank increase the money in the market 


economy. 
individual loans yields a higher profit than the same money 
invested in lands, ships, or machinery, agriculture, com- 
merce, and manufactures necessarily become neglected. 
If money put at usance breeds higher profits than the 
loom, the ship, or the land, then capital is withdrawn from 


Where money converted into public stocks or | No; it must grow out of other causes. 


The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Tyrer] had alluded to the regulation 
of Moses regarding usury, and he had reprobated the 
making of this a nation of usurers. But he [Mr. S.} 
thought there was a wrong application of the argument on 
the part of the gentleman. The Jews, under the restric 


these less profitable employ ments, and seeks investments|tion of Moses, had become usurers—here, in the absence 


in the public stocks or individual loans. 
of no doubt. 


ing activity to the industry of a community. 
from agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, be equal 


to the profits on loans, then do these employments invite |tercourse with other nations was then but small, 


This can admit} of restriction, we are to become usurers. 
In this, then, consists the true secret of giv- 


(Mr. ‘TYLER explained. The Jewish law said, ‘* thou 


If the profits |shalt not take usury of thy brother,” but it did not restrict 


|them from charging what they would of strangers; the in- 
which 





| 
the attention of mankind, and each in its turn puts forth| probably was the cause of the inhibition not having ex- 


all its energies. 
develops all her beneficent faculties, and the arts are 
made to flourish. 
gulating the rate of interest; 
becomes a nation of money lend 
designed as a mere medium tl sone which agriculture, 


Commerce takes new wings, agriculture | tended to themselves. ] 


Mr. Seracvue still was of opinion that the application 


Hence the vital importance of laws re-| went against the gentleman’ sownargument. At ali events 
W ithor it them a nation soon | he did not think the motion of the Senator from Kentucky 
3; and that which was| would prove conclusive to the benefit of the country, and 


it was for the community we should legislate; the indi 


commerce, and manufactures should carry on their ex-|vidual interests of the stockholders had no claim on us. 


changes, is converted into the instrument of their greatest | 


oppression. 


The great lawgiver of the Jews understood this most|to move an amendment, 
The Israelites had just entered upon the | against striking out. 


perfectly. 


Mr. FORSYTH called for a division of the question, so 
las to take the question first on striking out. He wished 
and he wee therefore votc 
He thought five per cent. would b« 


possession of the promi ised land. It was every way de-/an ample compensation to the bank, because it was equal 
sirable that the land should be reclaimed, and its faculties | to six per cent. in 1816, when the bank was rechartered 


developed, and hence 
should take usance of an Israelite. Cap‘tal could thereby 
be profital sly invested, both in the culture of the 
and in commerce, and the 
abundantly the laborer. 

ceased to operate, and the 
face of the earth, the 
usance to be taken of strangers, aided 
under which they labored, converted the 
tion of money lenders. I mention not this to their 
credit. They are like all the rest of the human 


But when these 
> tribes were sci att ss d over the 


famil iV; 


no better and no worse—devoting themselves to the ac-| from embarking their capital in the bank. 


quisition of money, and seeking for 
investment as yi ields the greatest return. Into the same 
condition may the p ple of any country be changed. | 
Ohly make the P rofits on loans high e nough; 
cent. would not do, take ten; and if ten will not do, take 
twenty; in other words, make it more profitable to the 
capitalists to loan out their 
lands, ships, or machinery, and the work is accomplished. 
Government will have converted the 
nation of money lenders. 

These considerations led him to oppos 


the regulation that no [sraeli te|so that it would be giving as much. 
earth | above par to justify the reduction of interest. 


> land of Galilee repaid mostjtion from Boston was before ( 


Mosaic regulation which permitted | allow the prese 
1 by the oppressions | 


their money suchjof the fears which now affect Senators who oppose the 


if six per 


c ommunity into a 


» his vote to alls tated that the interest on loans by State banks was, ii 


Another reason was, 
| the bank stock is now at 120 to 130, so that it was eno 

A i Si- 
Congress, offering to give 


> 


influences had!more favorable terms for a bank; they offer to reduce 


their interest to five per cent., and he saw no reason to 
nt institution six per cent. 
The mind of Hamilton fluctuated between five and six 


Jews into a na-| per cent.; and he read extracts from his report, to sh 
dis-|that the only fear of Hamilton was, that a limitation of 


lthe interest to five per cent. would prevent capitalist 


He had ni 


ireduction. It was apprehended Rhat the change would 
be injurious to the State banks and the con munity He 
|referred to the history of the banks of Georgia, to sl 
ithat this was not likely to be the result. The am 


the bank capital being so large, 


the effect of the red 


money, than to invest it in| of interest on that capital would be felt through 


country. He denied the applicability of the statem 
ithe Senator from Delaware that the State banks wi 
ibe compelled to increase the amount of their issues. 


Li 


moneyed corporations; but while he fe It himse If con-|cases, now higher than that on loans b y the United St 


> recharter 
isto pass, he wished to protect the other 
community against evil. The per centage proposed t 
be allowed is greater than that derived from 
but the contem 
small degree of its burdens, and should therefore have 
his support; and its reasonableness is fully evidenced by 
the fact that th capital st 
funds here to be invested i 
terest than five per cent. 
Mr. SPRAGUE said the object of the pl roposition was, 
he presumed, to make the 


strained to vote against the 


the commodity did not depend upon the 


J e: 33 } supply and the 
demand. ien, how 


ing of this bank, if it| Bank. 


s of other countries send their | 
n stocks yielding no greater in- | pres nted themselves were, 


‘eduction of interest t through | 
out the country general, bil he would ask if the price of | of 


could this object be attained by 


The United States’ Bank has now the pow: 


. j ° 
interests of the|reduce the interest to favor any particular institut 


»| individuals, and had reduced it in some ipstances. 


ugriculture, | would vote against the striking out, and would aftcerw: 
plated reduction will relieve it in some 


move to add a provision reducing the rate of inte! 
five per cent. 

Mr. HOLMES stated that, if the object be a general 
duction of the rate of thei interest, the two questions wi 
oi Wi ill you, if vou can 
the second, ** Can you, if you will?” He 
one State there was no legal regulation of 
was leftto regulate itself. Moncey isa medium of ex 
capital, and paper a representation of money. 
>|quoted from an ingenious author on the considerat 
{which ought to enter into view when a reduction of int 
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rest was proposed. When there are more borrowers than |lated by the State Legislatures. He argued that this was 
lenders, the rate of interest will be high; when lenders|an important question—so important that he could not 
outnumber borrowers, it will be low. He referred to|venture to change what had been the experience of the 
the history of other countries on the subject of the rates|country for the last forty years. Again, he insisted that 
of interest, at different periods. In reference to the Jews, |after the bank, on its part, had fulfilled every purpose 
he stated that there were many of their practices which | which it had contracted to fulfil, had regulated exchange, 
we should be reluctant to adopt asa rule of action. They |and purified the currency, collected and distributed the 
would not eat the animals which died of themselves, but | public revenue, it should then be coerced to lend its mo- 
they might sell them to strangers: so they would not take |ney at less than its real value. The bank, left to itself, 
usury of each other, but they would of strangers. It was | would be carried on upon its Own responsibility. If con- 
their policy to take care of themselves. If sucha bank as lducted skilfully, it would come out well; if unskilfully, it 
ours had been proposed to Moses, he would have put his|would come out ill. The reduction of the interest does 
veto on it, as unfit for the Jewish population. He wished |not enable a borrower more easily to obtain his loan. If 
to know if the gentleman from Virginia intended that we |he cannot get his loan of the United States’ Bank at five 
should follow out the Jewish feeling and policy. If the |percent., he is obliged to cross to the opposite bank, and 
effect of a reduction of the rate of interest would be to|borrow at six per cent.; and as he is lender as well as 
reduce it every where, the banks which had memorializ-!borrower, he makes the borrower of him pay the addi- 
ed Congress for the renewal of the charter of the United | tional interest which he has himself paid. He stated that 
States’ Bank have prayed for a diminution of their own jhe did with reluctance oppose the motion. 
profits. He stated that, by a regulation of loans of pro-|} Mr. MANGUM stated that he had probably overrated 
perty under the ordinary rate, lenders would have sojthe beneficial consequences which he expected to result 
many borrowers, and there would be such an overtrading |from the adoption of the amendment. But he could not 
in consequence of the increase of money that evil effects |but express his gratification that the sentiments of Mr. 
might be expected. | Hamilton had received such respect from the Senate. He 
But he denied that Congress could, if they would, by | stated that every State in the Union, except Mississippi, 
reducing the rate of interest on United States’ Bank loans |had regulated the rate of interest, and therefore all which 
und discounts, compel the State banks to reduce theirrate | had been said onthe inexpediency of any interference with 
of interest. He reiterated the statement that the banks/the subject was inapplicable. His reflections, he said, 
and other favorites of the United States’ Bank could, in |had led him to the conviction that every bank would be 
the event of the reduction of interest, reinvest it at six or|coerced, by the example of the United States’ Bank, toa 
seven per cent., and thus the bank might be made a politi-| reduction of interest, or they would lose the confidence 
cal engine. He believed the proposition to be one of the |of the people. He had no apprehension that the State 
worst features which could be introduced into the bill. |banks could keep up this discrimination in the rate of in- 
As to the Boston offer, he considered it extravagant; and jterest. If they did so, all the best business would go into 
as the present bank had been tried for twenty years, and | the United States’ Bank. He was not alarmed by the fear 
had always paid its bills, and fulfilled all the great objects of | of any over-issues of the United States’ Bank. Any excess 
its constitution, he did not think it would be politic to/of circulation would merely fill up the deficiencies in the 
compel it to give way to any substitute. He laid it down! State currency. While he expressed his determination 
that while we had a bank which could issue and keep in/to go as far as any in checking any excesses of feeling in 
circulation twice the amount of its gold and silver, of} reference to the dissolution of the Union, he still thought 
sound currency, we had all the benefits which could be i that something ought to be done to soothe dissatisfaction 
desired. land discontent where they were found to exist. And he 
Mr. DALLAS then stated that he had been much im- | argued that thé reduction of the rate of interest would have 
pressed by some views which had been thrown out by the/a beneficial effect. If it should fail to produce the benefits 
Senator from North Carolina on a preceding day, but he! which he expected, it would be easy to apply a correct- 
had not been able to bring himself to the conclusion that ive. Public opinion would apply such a corrective. 
the change now proposed would be beneficial. He re-| He invited a review of the subject, and suggested thata 
plied to the various objections which had been taken to! provision should be inserted, retaining the power to re- 
the present rate of interest, and deprecated any interfer-| store the present rate of interest whenever the reduced 
ence with the rate at which money might be loaned, the | rate should be found to fail in producing any benefit. He 
effect of which interference would be to produce over-| would view the ac Q 


be loption of the amendment asa concession 
trading, which would tend to public injury. The princi-| 
| 


to allay public excitement in the South, of more power 
ple thus introduced would be one which ought to be/than any which had been exhibited during twenty years. 
discouraged. An injurious effect might also be produced | 


Mr. ‘TAZEWELL made some observations in favor of 
onthe State banks. 


if they would come down to five | the reduction of interest, andin reply to the Senator from 
per cent. there would be an inducement to overtrade.| Pennsylvania. That Senator had asked why the Govern- 
The United States’ Bank is not the only source from which | ment should compel the bank to lend money for less than 
borrowers obtain loans; it is surrounded by other institu-|its value. If the chartering of the bank was advantageous 
tions of a similar character, and the same consequences/to the Government, it was advantageous to the stockhold- 
were to be expected in the latter as would exhibit them- | ers. Like the Senator from Maine, he knew of no obli- 
selves in the former. But suppose the United States’ gation which the Government owed to the stockholders. 
Bank would not overtrade to make up the difference be-| At the same time, however, that he did not desire to let 
tween six and five per cent. interest, it would be compel-/them have this charter at any thing less than it was worth, 
led to resort to another mode of increasing its profits, and| he had no disposition to extort one cent more. The legal 
making up for the deficiency of interest, and that mode | rate of interest would always be more than the actual value 
would be by operating on the exchange. of money. It had been fixed at six per cent. by the law 

He did not believe that this reduction of interest would | of 1791, because such was the average rate of interest in 
be beneficial to the community. Not one tenth, one hun-| most of the States of the Union. It varied from seven to 
dredth part of the people would be benefited by the|five, and six per cent. was taken as the mean rate of in- 
change in the rate of interest. He attached weight to|terest. Since 1791, there has been some change in the 
the argument of the Senator from New Jersey, that, if|value of money. If money was worth six per cent. then, 
this Is to act on all the people of the United States, it/it must be worth more or less now. He contended that 
ought not to be an act of Congress, but should be regu-|it would not require an argument to prove that the value 
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of money is much less now than it was in 1791. He in-|discount of a nate beforehand, and the charge of interest 
stanced the terms on which the United States’ Bank took | for sixty-four days instead of sixty-three, he also differed. 
the loans of the United States at an interest below six per| Any individual could discount on the same terms; the 
cent., and even paid a premium to obtain them. The four| privilege was not exclusive to a bank. Every bank 
and a half per cent. stock at this moment, when about to |stands on the footing of a public banker, or of an indivi 
expire, is selling at more than par. The bank took the}dual who discounts anote. They stand on the same foot 


loans on these terms, and then carried them into the mar-|ing. The gentleman asked why stocks about to expire 


ket, and made a profit upon them. The bank had divided |commanded a price above par. ‘It was because of the su- 


about seven per cent. after appropriating a considerable | perior credit and security of the Government. As to the 
sum as a surplus fund to cover the effects of former mis-|matter of the four days, he did not know that banks are 
management, and paying allitsexpenses. Consequently, |entitled to charge interest for the fourth day. If they 
the stockholders were doing a profitable business at the | violated the law, they were liable to the penalties of usury. 
present rate of interest. The practice of paying interest iif they were loans at four or five per cent., there were 
at the moment of making the loan, brought it to the cha-joften loans at nine, ten, and up to twenty percent. He 
racter of discount, and not interest, interest being demanda- | stated that the bank had never made any large dividend, 
ble at the end of the term ofthe loan, instead of atthe com-| nor could it, unless it was more fortunate than it had been. 
mencement, and here the bank enjoyed an advantage. |The old bank had never paid more than one hundred per 
There was also an advantage arising from the practice of |cent. 
counting bth the day on which a note was dated, and the} The Senator from Virginia had said that where State 
day on which it was due. Suppose the interest was re-| banks had discounted at different rates of interest, no evil 
duced to five per cent. with all the advantages of the pre-|had occurred. He did not know of any case where these 
vious payment of the interest, and the practice of counting | banks had come into collision. Money was always cheaper 
sixty-four days for sixty-three, the interest would be/in cities than any where else; and there was force in 
brought up nearly to six per cent., as it now is to seven|the observation of the Senator from Delaware, that com- 
per cent. He put the question how it has happened that | mercial men will have the benefits of the reduced interest, 
the four and a half per cent. stock was above par, and/and no others. He could not agree that the value of mo- 
the stock of the bank so greatly above par. The stock | ney was less now than in 1791. 
of the bank was high, on account of the amount of profit- | Mr. SMITH said the Government could not, in 1791, 
able discounts made by the bank on its own notes. He) borrow money for less than six per cent. Now, Govern- 
was against allowing the bank to take more than an indivi-| ment could borrow at four and a half per cent. On bank 
dual was permitted to take. But it was said that, if the| stock now, money could be borrowed at five per cent., 
interest were reduced, the bank would over-issue. The/| while on other security it could not be got for. less than 
bank may now do so; but the bank will not extend its! six per cent. 
issues bey ond the line of security, and as far as that, for} Mr. BIBB made some observations to sustain bis pro 
the sake of the profits, it doubtless extends them now. It! position to amend, and in reply to the objections which 
issaid the States will make over-issues. 
ment applies. 
watching another as jealously as they do now. Every bank |terest. He viewed the question in two lights, as to the 
will go as far as they safely can, at whatever rate the in- | effect of the reduction on the community, and whether 
terest may be fixed. it would so cripple the bank itself, as to “prevent an ac- 
He did not exactly understand the distinction between | ceptance of the charter. He cited Adam Smith and Alex 
ordinary discounts and the buying of domestic bills of ex-| ander Hamilton, and all the intermediate writers, to sup- 
change. When gentlemen said that the bank would be! port his position, that the community would be benefited 
obliged to enlarge their profits on exchange, he did not by the reduction of the rate of interest. The benefi 
exactly understand their meaning; andas to foreign bills of) would be felt first by the borrowers, and thence would 
exchange, he had no fear that the bank would ever deal| extend itself to all classes of the people. He ascribed 
in these for the sake of profit, or from any cause but ne-|the alleged profits of the bank to a variety of causes, 
cessity, or for the accommodation of the Government. | among which was the undrawn deposite which the Govern 
He considered that the bank ought not to be placed in a} ment always had in the bank, varying from one million to 
better situation than an individual. jthree millions. He insisted that the bank would be willing 
Mr. WEBSTER said he differed entirely from the Se-|to take the charter with the reduced interest. 
nator from Virginia as to that which forms the basis of his} On the call of Mr. BUBB, the yeas and nays were or 
argument. ‘This is still matter of opinion. The basis was, | dered. 
that, as six per cent. was the rate of interest paid in 1791,| The question was then taken on the motion to st 
it ought to be less now, because the value of money was |out, and decided as follows: 
less now than in 1791. He denied that the value of money} YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Dudley, Ellis, 
was less now than in 1791. The money of the country }Grundy, Hayne, Hill, King, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Ro 
had not outstripped the enterprise of the country. He |binson, Smith, Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, White.--18. 
would compare the value of the money with what was NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Cla) 
proposed. He knew no place where the value of com-|ton, Dallas, Ewing, Foot, Forsyth, Frelinghuysen, Hen 
mercial notes was not six per cent. He believed the rate | dricks, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Moore, Naudain, Poir 
of interest had been raised in Virginia since 1791; and|dexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, 
throughout the United States there was no State where}Tipton, Tomlinson, Webster, Wilkins.—26. 
the interest was lessthan six per cent.; consequently, if| So the motion to strike out was negatived. 
the lowest rate be six per cent., six per cent, cannot be! The question then being on concurrence with the 
taken as the average. It was also argued that the Go-|amendment of the Committee of the Whole, providing 
vernment stock was above par. He asked the Senator |for a bonus of 150,000 dollars per annum during the fit 


if Government bonds, and bonds and mortgage on good |teen years for which the charter is continued by the bill. 
estate, did not always bring a lower interest than any com- Mr. SPRAGUE rose to move the substitution of a large! 
mercial responsibility. This is because of the uncertainty |sum for the bonus. He was of the opinion that, if any 
of allcommercial security. The Senator, if executor of|bonus at all was to be given, it ought to be adequate to 
an estate, would not invest money in commercial security, |the benefit received by the bank, in proportion to the pro- 
on account of its uncertainty. As to the exacting of the |fits of the stockholders. 





The same argu-| had been urged against it. He contended that Congress 


There is no danger while one institution is| was necessarily called on now to regulate the rate of in 


If the stock was to receive 4 
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great addition to its value by the continuance of the char-| clusive evidence of the precise sum which ought to be paid 
ter, the question was—What could the stockholders afford for the extension of the charter, it is entitled to much con- 
to pay for this continuance? It was at the option of Con-| sideration in fixing that sum. 
gress either to continue this bank, or to establish a new The present price of the stocks is also an evidence of 
one. If they should be of the opinion that a new one| the worth of the privilege about to be granted. If it were 
would be more beneficial to the public than the present} certain that no extension of the charter wouldbe granted, 
bank, and if they determined to establish a new bank, it| the price of the stock would soon decline; and, on the 
could not be regarded as an act of injustice to the stock-| other hand, if a charter were actually secured to the com- 
holders in the present institution, as the Government would} pany, it is an opinion.which no one controverts, that there 
have fulfilled all their contract with this bank. It had| would be a sudden rise in the stocks. This event would 
been stated that the bank could divide among the stock-| probably bring it to fifty per cent. premium. 
holders seven per cent.; and, as an offer had been made by| Such is the estimate of the most enlightened friends of 
a company, at the head of which was Mr. Thorndike, of) the present bank—of those who best know the situation 
Boston, whose pecuniary ability was well known, as well) of its affairs, and are therefore best qualified to form an 
as other gentlemen of known respectability, and they had) accurate judgment on the subject. 
offered two per cent. for the privilege, he thought that it} To show that there is no error on this subject, he [Mr. 
would not be unreasonable to make this bonus one and a| M.] said he would take the liberty to refer to the opinion 
half. He then moved to strike out ¢*150,000,” and to in-| of an honorable Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cxay,] as 
sert ** 525,000.” expressed in a speech delivered some time since, in this 
Mr. HAYNE wishing for some time to think of the pro-| body, on the subject of the tariff. In animadverting on 
position, and Mr. WEBSTER having the same disposition, | that part of the report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
The Senate adjourned. | wherein the Secretary proposed to sell the seven millions 
| of stock now owned by the United States for eight mil- 
lions, it will be recollected that the honorable Senator 
oie item, Seiliiatie eeemanaae TATE | from Kentucky observed that it would be unfair to make a 
BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. sale at that advance, if the bank was not to be rechartered; 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill to! for, said he, the stock would not be worth but about par 
modify and continue the act to incorporate the subscrib-| without a renewal of the bank; but he contended that, if 
ers to the Bank of the United States. | the bank was to be rechartered, the sale of the seven mil- 
The question pending being the motion of Mr. Srracvs} lions of stock owned by the United States for eight mil- 
to strike out the sum of ‘*150,000” as the annual amount) Jions would be a most improvident contract on the part 
of the bonus required of the bank, of the Government; for, in case the bank should be rechar- 
Mr. HAYNE said he should act on the presumption that| tered, the price of stock, he observed, would advance to 
the ninth section was to be stricken out, and that the| fifty per cent. above its par value. Here we have, said Mr. 
amount of the bonus was to go into the public treasury.| q.\ an opinion of a friend of the bank, well acquainted with 
He was not disposed to tax the bank unreasonably. He} its affairs, and every way competent to form an accurate 
agreed thatthe Government owed no obligation to the| opinion of the effect to be produced by the measure now 
bank. He was also against imposing too heavy a burden} ynder consideration, that, without a renewal of the char- 
on the bank, as he wished to leave room for the States to} ter, the stock of the bank will settle down to par; witha 
impose atax onthe bank. He was willing to vote for} renewal, it will commanda premium of fifty per cent. By 
200,000 dollars, but nothing beyond that. this act, then, said Mr. M., we are about to enrich the 
Mr. GRUNDY said he was not disposed to ask more than} present stockholders, according to this opinion, seventeen 
the bank could reasonably pay. He would have proposed] million dollars. What is it proposed we shall ask for this 
areduction of interest. He asked a division of the question. favor? Only one hundred and seventy-five or two hun- 
Mr. MARCY said he regretted to hear honorable Sena-| dred thousand dollars per annum. This is a remuneration 
tors speak of so small a sum for a bonus as one hundred} wholly inadequate to the advantage we are about to be- 
and fifty or two hundred thousand dollars. He was fully] stow. The smallest sum we ought to think of inserting in 
persuaded that the stockholders of the present bank could) the section, should be that named yesterday by the Senator 
afford to give a much larger sum. It seemed to be agreed} from Maine, ($525,000. ) Mr. M. said he did not go for so large 
on all sides that these stockholders are not entitled to) a sum as that offered by the memorialists from Massachu- 
any preference. They have no right to ask any favor, and actts, because a part of that sun. was to be levied by the 
we are under no obligation to grantany. He was not dis-| States astaxes; and he would not give any vote from which 
posed to drive a bad bargain with them, nor would he con-| it might be inferred that the right of the State to tax the 
sent that they should make an unconscionable one with the| bank and its branches was intended to be surrendered or 
Government. The question then presents itself, what is! compromised; for in hisopinion the States have that right, 
a renewal of the charter worth to the applicants’? He} and Congress should not if they could, and probably could 
would not repeat what was said on this subject yesterday;| not if they would, take it away. 
but the Senate will recollect that they had a proposition) Mr. BENTON referred to the documents on the table, 
before them from the citizens of Massachusetts, which will) to prove that the profits of the bank were so large as to 
yield a much larger sum than that now generally spoken} admit of the payment of a large bonus. The nett profits, 
of. The respectability of those from whom the proposi-| he contended, were more than nine per cent. at this time. 
tion came, had not been, and cannot be, questioned.| The bank hac now debts to double the amount of its capi- 
Those memorialists are, beyond all doubt, of sufficient} tal, independently of its real estate. There wasa compa- 
ability to set in operation, by the time the present charter} ny which offered 700,000 dollars per annum for a bank; 
will have expired, an institution that will answer all the! and it was remarkable that this was a fraction under the 
useful purposes of the one now inexistence. They offer| undivided surplus of the present bank, after paying seven 
to pay to the Government one per cent. on the capital,| per cent. dividend. Gentlemen, therefore, should not be 
and to become subject to taxation by the States to any| alarmed at the idea that they were making a hard bar- 
sum not exceeding one per cent. It is not to be doubted gain for the bank. He maintained that, if there were in 
that the States would tax nearly up to the limit. The of-| some States resident stockholders, who might be compel- 
fer from the citizens of Massachusetts would therefore| led to contribute to the Government, there were in some 
amount, on the capital mentioned in the bill, to seven hun-| States no stockholders. He said he should move to fill 
dred thousand dollars. Though this offer may not be con-| the blank with 700,000 dollars. 





Wepnespay, June 6. 
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Mr. CLAYTON referred to what had been said as to 
the offer of Mr. Thorndike and others, and the amount of 
the bonus they had named. They desired a charter for 
twenty years. The term proposed for the present bank 
is fifteen years. He thenreferred to the difference in the 
capitals. The Boston proposition was for a bank with 
fifty millions, while the capital of the existing bank was 
but thirty-five millions. The sum of two hundred thou- 
sand dollars now proposed, he considered as about equal, 
considering the difference in the offers with the Boston 
offer of three hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Buthe 
was not disposed to give his vote in favor of any bill con- 
taining the principles suggested in the Boston proposal. 
He referred to a statement of the chairman of the commit- 
tee, that if the bank were now to divide nine per cent. to 
the end of its charter, it would not have divided an ave- 
rage of six per cent. among the stockholders. He could 
not, therefore, vote for the proposition of the Senator 
from Missouri, as he thought two hundred thousand dollars | 
a sufficient bonus. He admitted the right of the States to| 
tax their own banks, but not to tax the United States’ Bank | 
or its branches. 

Mr. FOOT said it did not appear from the original char- 
ter that the bank was established onthe application of any | 
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with the Senator from Kentucky, that it would be wiser 
to continue an old and faithful servant, than to wind up the 
concerns of the present bank, and commence a new one. 
But he contended that no one had shown that the bank 
would not divide seven per cent. hereafter; and if that 
was admitted, why should not one and a half per cent. be 
deducted asa bonus? Was it to be believed that the losses 
during the next fifteen years will be equal to those in the 
former history of the bank? No one denied that the stock 
would be greatly enhanced in value by the continuance of 
the charter. He stated the tax on the banks of Massachu- 
setts and Maine was one per cent., and no bank was better 
conducted than the bank of Massachusetts. Exclusive of 
this tax, the stockholders are subjected to a tax on their 
stock. The stock of the United States’ Bank, being mar- 
ketable overthe world, was, at five per cent., equal to that 
of the State banks at six per cent. He predicted that if 
the charter be extended, even at the bonus he proposed, 
the bank would receive a benefit of millions. He wished 
that gentlemen who proposed 200,000 dollars would show 
the reasons on which that motion was founded. 

The motion to strike out was then taken by yeas and 
nays, and decided as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Brown, Buckner, Cham- 


company, but that it was a suggestion of the Government) bers, Clay, Clayton, Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ellis, 
to establish such a bank for the purposes of the public, | Ewing, Foot, Forsyth, Frelinghuysen, Grundy, Hayne, 
and now that it was proposed to renew it, it was not for| Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, Kane, King, Knight, Man- 
the benefit of the individual stockholders, but of the Go-| gum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, Naudain, Poindexter, Pren- 


vernment. 
the necessity of a bank at all, and then to the propriety of 
taxing this bank. If the bonus be made too large, so as to 
trammel the bank, the stockholders will be driven to re- 
gard their own interest in preference to that of the Go. | 
vernment. He insisted that a bank in Boston or in New| 
York could afford to pay a larger bonus than the present} 
bank, but denied that the average price of bank stock 
throughout the country was not above par. 

Mr. CLAY said the question of the amount of bonus 
would not admit of any precise ascertainment. It must 
rest on opinion. But it was to be recollected that the bo- 
nus was not the only benefit which the Government would 
derive fromthe bank. And as to the advantages which 
the bank would receive from the Government, so far as 
regards the public deposites, they will diminish with the 
diminution of the revenue. The bonus ought to be de- 
termined with a view to the average dividends from the 
commencement of the institution, and these would be 
found not to exceed five percent. Another rule might 
be found by referring to the tax imposed by the States on 
their banks, which was not more than a half per cent., 
and no bonas was exacted. He had no objection to go 


| 


He would not look to the stockholders, but to| 


tiss, Robbins, Robinson, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, 
Tazewell, Tipton, Tomlinson, Troup, Tyler, Wagga- 
man, Webster, Wilkins, White.—45. 

NAYS-——none. 

Mr. FOOT then moved to insert ** 200,000” dollars. 
Mr. F. said it appeared to him that this subject had been 
discussed upon grounds not very liberal. Instead of op- 
posing the stockholders, we should look to the interest 
which the country has in the institution: he thought the 
proper questions for discussion were—does the interest 
of the country require the rechartering of this, or the 
creation of some other bank? ‘This seems to be admitted 
on all sides of the House. What further checks are ne- 
cessary to secure the great objects for which the public 
interest requires a bank? No Senator has proposed any 
further checks than have been already adopted in the bill 
from this it is fair to infer that even those opposed to the 
bank do not ask any further security for the faithful ad- 
ministration of its affairs: nothing, then, remains but to 
fix the amount of tax which this institution ought to pay 
for its privileges. On this subject there is a great diver- 
sity of opinion, and it cannot be ascertained with any pre- 
cision what the exact amount should be. Mr. F. said, 


up to 200,000 dollars. He was glad to find that his for-| from his own experience on this subject, during the period 
mer opinions had been quoted with approbation by an| in which he had been engaged in commercial pursuits, 
honorable Senator, and he hoped that when another ques-| and familiar with banking operations, he had fixed, in his 
tion should come before the Senate, that his opinions on| own mind, the amount at two hundred thousand dollars 


that subject might be referred to with equal approbation. | 
In addition to the considerations he had named, the value 
of money ought to be regarded; and he differed from the| 
view of the honorable Senator from Virginia as to the rela- 
tive value of money. He adverted to the rates at which} 
money was loaned on discount at New Orleans, which| 
were ten per cent.; and through the United States, he} 
supposed, the rate of interest varied from eight to ten per| 
cent. Taking the rate of interest, the tax on State banks, | 
and the bonus given by the old bank, he thought that the} 
bonus now should not exceed a half per cent. He would| 
not take his data from Wall street, but would regard tbe} 
bank as an old and faithful agent; and while he would not} 
make abargain disadvantageous to the Government, he} 
would not make one hard upon the institution. 

Mr. SPRAGUE said he had listened for some refuta- 
tion of the arguments by which he had sustained his pro-| 
position; but had listened in vain. He was of the opinion, | 


|} siderably below par. 


per annum. 

It ought to be recollected that the bank was originally 
chartered by the Government, without any application 
from the stockholders, or others; that a bonus of one mil 
lion five hundred thousand dollats was required, and that it 
was difficult to procure the necessary subscription for its 
stock; that several millions were subscribed on specula- 
tion; that the price of the stock was soon raised to one 
hundred and sixty-six; that, in putting the bank in ope- 
ration, great expenses were incurred, great hazards en- 
countered, and great losses were sustained, from some 
cause; whether from ignorance of the managers, or other 
causes, was of little importance now to inquire: but the 
fact was notorious, that the stock fellin consequence con- 

The Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Dattas] had stated, and he [Mr. F.} believed cor- 
rectly, that, without a profit of nine per cent. for the fif- 
teen years’ proposed extension of the charter, the stock- 
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holders would not receive six per cent. for their invest- 
ments! They have incurred all the risks, and suffered 
the losses; aided the Government in the collection and 
disbursement of the revenue, without compensation; and 
the Government was annually receiving (as Mr. F. be- 
lieved) a benefit from the bank of at least three hundred 
thousand dollars, to which he would add an annual tax of 
two hundred thousand dollars; which would be equal to 
an annual tax of half‘a million of dollars: this he believed 
to be as much as the bank could well bear, for the privi- 
lege and the use of Government deposites. He had no 
doubt they would accept the charter, even if a heavier 
tax should be imposed; but, if the bank was unreasonably 
burdened, an inducement was held out to them to consult 
their own interest, rather than the interests of the coun- 
try. All experience proves that, unless men are com- 
pensated for public services, they will compensate them- 
selves! If the Government deals liberally and honorably 
with its agents, it furnishes the best security for fair and 
honorable dealing on their part: if the bank places confi- 
dence in the Government, they may reasonably expect 
reciprocal confidence and good faith in the officers of the 
bank. Mr. F. believed the average value of bank stock 
had been estimated too high. With respect to a tax of 
one per cent. on the stock, as paid by the Boston banks, 
it certainly must be admitted that, in large commercial 
cities, banks can beara heavier tax than in the interior; 
and, if the United States’ Bank could limit its branches 
to the six large Atlantic cities, it could better bear a 
tax of four hundred thousand dollars, than with its 
branches in the interior States, for the accommodation of 
the purchasers of the public lands, and the facilities and 
security of the revenue of the Government, they can af- 


ford to pay the proposed tax of two hundred thousand dol-| 


lars, for it should be recollected, all their losses were incur- 
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The value of money, he stated, changes every day, and 
in the same place, as it is controlled by circumstances. 
One per cent. he looked upon as being as much as the 
institution could bear; and two hundred thousand dollars 
would leave room for the States to tax, so far as to make 
the amount of the contribution of the bank equal to that. 

The whole amount of public deposites in the bank had 
never exceeded two million six hundred thousand dollars; 
and it was not likely that in future these deposites would 
much exceed the sum due to the institution for its agency 
in the public business. 

Mr. SMITH said, the Senators who are desirous to exact 
an unreasonable bonus from the bank, have frequently 
quoted the offer made by certain speculators. [Here Mr. 
SILSBEE rose, and repelled the epithet ‘* speculators,” 
and said the Boston petitioners were highly respectable 
gentlemen.] I mean not, said Mr. S., to arraign their 
respectability; they are known to be very respectable; 
but if we call arose by another name, it still retains its 
odor. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. S1LsBEE] 
will permit me to say that the proposition was a grand 
speculation—-insidious, and well calculated to deceive 
those who are not practically acquainted with banking 
operations. What is the proposition? That the petitioners 
agree to pay one per cent. on the capital annually, asa 
bonus to the Government, and submit to the taxation of the 
States at arate not exceeding the amount of that imposed 
on their own State banks, respectively, for which they 
ask a charter for twenty years, and a capital of fifty mil- 
lions of dollars at par. I consider it highly honorable to 
the Senate that there could not be found one member 
of the whole body, who would lend himself to a proposi- 
tion to sell a charter to men who, having bought, would 
claim the right to sell; over whom there would have been 
little control; and who would have used the power under 


red in the Western States. The bank is now in successful} their charter for their own emolument, without any regard 


operation; the Government receives the full benefits ex- 
pected by its most sanguine friends. The president and 





to the interest or accommodation of the Government— 
men who might have used their power for party purposes, 


board of directors have discharged their duties faithfully, ‘and who would soon have sold out the stock to an im- 
and acquired useful knowledge by long experience. The | mense profit, and cared little for the trifling bonus they 
entire public confidence inthe bank, with the restrictions} had offered, or the illusory submission to the taxation of 


imposed by this bill, will secure a sound and equal cur-|the States. 


rency through the whole country. The amount of tax 


forms but a small part of the interest which the country | cessfiil? 
} 
|present bank, on the average, say twenty-five per cent., 
la sale, at this rate, would result in a nett profit of twelve 


has in this institution, or in the benefits which will result 
from its faithful administration. He believed that a tax 
of three millions of dollars, to be paid in annual payments 


What would have been the profits of these 
;memorialists, had their application to Congress been suc- 
Suppose they had sold the stock of fifty millions 
at what it is presumed to have cost the stockholders of the 


of two hundred thousand dollars, for fifteen years, was as| million five hundred thousand dollars, for which they 


much as the bank could well pay, and with which the 
Government ought to be satisfied. 

Mr. JOHNSTON said that one of the grounds on which 
the present motion was made, was the amount which the 
States taxed their banks. He suggested thatif the exam- 
ple of South Carolina in taxing the bank shares was fol- 
lowed, and he saw no objection to it, the State tax, added 
to the bonus, would bring up the amount to one per 
cent. The fluctuations in the price of stock he regarded 
as mere matters between the buyers and sellers, accord- 
ing to the speculative spirit which prevailed. He re- 
minded the Senate that these were times of extraordi- 
nary prosperity, that we have had an unusual importa- 
tion, and that capital was hunting about for a market. 
But it would not be fair to take these times as a criterion 
for the future; and he did not believe that, taking the 
term of the charter throughout, the rate of dividend 
would exceed five per cent. The gradual disappearance 
of all other public stocks, of a safe character, would leave 
the bank as the only secure depository. Yet, a great 
part of the stock was the property of females; and no 
great proportion was the stuck of great capitalists. He 
Stated that the fact that the discounts of the hank at six 
per cent., amounting to sixty millions, was to be received 
as evidence that there was still a great demand for money, 


| (in their great liberality) offered a bonusof one per cent. 
annually on the capital. It may be asked, do we not, by 


'a renewal of the charter, give a like profit to the present 
| > - . . eu 
jstockholders’ I answer, no. Few of the original sub- 


|scribers now hold the stock; and even to those few the 
stock cost them at least $115 for every share of their 
\stock. ‘They gave from ten to twenty per cent. for the 
specie paid in, and lost the difference between the value of 
their stock, which they had paid in, and the value at which 
it was subscribed. Thirteen millions of three per cent. 
were paid in (which the holders had refused to part with 
to the Government) at sixty-five per cent., now worth 
ninety-eight per cent., which was a clear gain to the Go- 
lvernment, on that stock alone, of $4,290,000, and an 
equal loss to the payers to that amount. Many of the 
present stockholders paid for their stock one hundred and 
forty per cent. and some as high as one hundred and fifty 
per cent.; but let us suppose the average of all the stock 
to have cost one hundred and twenty-five per cent., can 
the stockholders, in a common sense view of the subject, 
be compared with the petitioners fora new bank? They 


have already paid for their stock at one hundred and 
twenty-five per cent., and the proposers ask the charter 
at par. The comparison is idle, and not worth a moment’s 


consideration 
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But we are told, said Mr. S., that we are about to grant/an institution. This has been shown by several reports 
to certain individuals the renewal of a charter, that will | from the Committee on Finance, which have not yet been 
be immensely advantageous, and make their fortunes;}controverted, and to which I ask leave to refer for a full 
that the stock will rise to one hundred and forty, or even/ detail of facts and statements. They will show the great 
one hundred and fifty per cent. I grant that the stock | facilities and advantages which the Government derives 
may be so advanced, and I have no doubt that brokers/from this institution. Other advantages might be shown, 
will run it up for speculation, and consequently there will|such as the surrender of United States’ stock in June, 
be a momentary rise in the price of the stock; butit will, |1817, to the amount of thirteen millions, the interest on 
like all other stocks, fall to its proper level, that is, to a| which ceased on the 30th June, and for which the trea- 
rate which will give to the holders five per cent. annual|sury did not pay the bank until the 8th of July, when two 
interest. The rise of the stock will not increase the divi-| millions were repaid, and the remaining eleven millions 
dends, and the value of the bank shares must be regulated |}on the 6th of August, and then without interest; and on 
by the dividends. Few of the present holders of the|the Ist of January, 1818, the bank advanced $1,172,014, 
stock wish to sell. If they get only five per cent. it is}to enable the treasury to pay the stocks then redeemed 
better to them than six per cent. in any other way, be-|The President, in his messages, bears testimony to the 
cause the dividends are certain and semi-annual. ‘They | friendly and accommodating temper of the bank towards 
are certain of their receipts, and shape their expenses ac-|the Government, on all occasions. I beg to be permitted 
cordingly. And what is this immense interest which |to refer to one of the reports of the Committee on Fi- 
Senators say that the present stockholders will receive, |nance, to show the difference between the old and the 
if a renewal of the charter shall take place? Not more|present bank and the Bank of England. The charter of 
than $5 60 per cent. per annum. The bank dividend, |the old Bank of the United States was predicated on that 
for the last two years, has been seven per cent. on the/of the Bank of England. Not so with the present Bank 
par value, but the holder will get only seven dollars per|of the United States. It differs in many essential parti¢u- 
annum on what cost him $125, in fact, only $5 60 per] lars, and may afford a lesson for the politicians of England 
cent. for the use of his money, when, on mortgages, | when the question of renewal of the Bank of England is 
he could realize six per cent.; and this is the immense|agitated in Parliament. The Bank of England is now, 
gain which will be secured to the holders by the renewal] and ever was, a great political engine; and the old Bank 
of the charter. The non-renewal of the charter will de-|of the United States intermeddled with the political 
prive them of one-fifth of their capital, to the great injury | affairs of our country, by which conduct it lost its char- 
of the widow, the orphan, the mechanic, the professional] ter, or, what amounts to the same result, a renewal of the 
man, the farmer, and the merchant, retired from trade. | charter was refused by Congress. I voted against the re- 
But the foreign stockholder is to obtain an immense ad-| newal, on the ground of its interference in the elections, 
vantage. What, in sober truth, will this advantage be?| and because it would not consent to an increase of its capi- 
His agent in this country will receive $5 60 on the cost/tal, so that the democracy of the country might partici- 
of each share to him; from which deduct ten per cent. | pate in the direction of its affairs, and thereby check its 
loss of exchange in remitting to the foreign stockholder| interference in the political matters of the day; and if it 
in England, and his nett interest, or advantage, will be|can be proved that the present bank has, at any time, 
$5 04 per cent., and the agent’s commission will reduce it} made use of its power to influence elections, I will vote 
to less than five per cent. Willany one say that this interest | against the renewal of its charter. The old bank was not 
istoomuch? Foreigners will gain but little by the rise of} bound to give any aid to the Government by its charter, 
the value of the stock in the market. They want a cer-| nor does the Bank of England afford any aid to the Bri- 
tain income, a safe investment of their capital, and they/tish Government. I proceed to examine more particu- 
will prefer holding their stock to selling it, should specu-|larly into the charters of the old Bank of the United 
lators even force it up to one hundred and fifty per cent.;| States, and its prototype, the Bank of England, and intend 
for, at that price, it would give them a better interest than | to contrast them, in some respects, with the bank charter 
they could get at home. now before the Senate. 

It has been said, Mr. President, that the nett profit of} Much has been said about the exclusive privilege grant- 
the bank has been nine per cent. for the year 1831. I}ed by the charter, as if no equivalent had been imposed 
have not examined; [hope it may beso. It will affordjonthe bank. In the report of the Committee on Financ¢ 
some compensation to the stockholders for their not hav-}in 1828, now before me, it is asked, What facilities does 
ing divided more than five per cent. on the par value of|the bank give to the treasury for the exclusive privilege’ 
their stock for the fourteen preceding years. One swal-| Answer. It collects all the custom-house bonds; it re 
low does not make a summer; nor ought one good year|ceives, and keeps safe, the receipts for public lands, 
for the bank to be considered asa criterion to judge by,| wherever it has a branch, and makes itself responsible 
or on which to estimate for the future. The year 1831|for the same. The old bank was under no such obliga- 
wasa year of great pressure on the money market. The|tions to the Government, nor is the Bank of England 
State banks were compelled, by the demand for specie, | obliged to render such service to the British Government 
to lessen their discounts, which was dangerously felt by the} The present Bank of the United States transfers the mo- 
merchants whose bonds at the custom-house were becom-}ney of the nation from any one part of the Union to any 
ing due. The bank (to itscredit) lent its greataid inthe| other part where it may be required. It makes these 
hour of difficulty, by extending its discounts beyond its/transfers without any charge whatever, not even for dif- 
usual practice, not for gain, but to prevent the impending |ference of exchange, which charge would constitute no 
ruin tocommercial men, and thus its profit may have been | inconsiderable amount if charged upon the treasury. Does 
increased. ithe Bank of England perform this important service’ 

I have given this view, said Mr. S., to correct false im-|Certainly not. Did the old Bank of the United States 
pressions. My object is, as it ought to be with every}perform this service’? No. It absolutely refused ‘to do 
Senator, the interest of the nation, and not that of the|so, and the Government were compelled to obtain the 
stockholders, whom I consider as mere agents, to carry |aid of the State banks to perform this service. The pre- 
into operation the great objects for which this bank was|sent Bank of the United States pays the public debt, by 
originally instituted. But for this consideration, the bank | which it is subjected to large drains of specie, which are 
would, in my opinion, be unconstitutional, and would re-| highly injurious to its other operations, inasmuch as it 
ceive my negative. The Government cannot, in my opi-|compels the bank to lessen its discounts. Foreigners ow 
nion, carry on its fiscal operations in safety, without such | about one-third of the stocks of the United States, which, 
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when paid to their agents in this country, causes a rise in| $4,000,000—five per cent. per annum being nearly as 
the rate of exchange above the real par value, and induces! much as the stockholders will receive for the use of their 
an export of specie. Did the old Bank of the United|money. Surely this ought to be considered as amply 
States pay the public debt? No. Commissioners did| sufficient; a larger bonus would be unjust and unreason- 
this service, and received nearly $20,000 per annum from able. 
the treasury. “Dues the Bank of England pay the debt; Mr. President, I entreat Senators to pause and reflect; 
of the nation? Itis under no obligation to do so, and to avoid any trammels on the bank, that may, in the slight- 
therefore is allowed and paid for the management of the est degree, tend to endanger its safety or security. It is 
debt, and for minor objects, the sum of £263,736 sterling, | a national institution, of great public utility; on its punc- 
or, in federal currency, $1,170,987 annually, for such ser-| tuality and integrity depend the general credit and confi- 
vice. The present Bank of the United States pays all dence in the circulating medium of the country. If its 
the pensioners, where it hasa branch. The old bank | credit or solidity be doubted, confidence will be withdrawn. 
paid none. ‘The commissioners received two percent. for} We should be careful to impose on the institution no obli- 
paying them. If the bank charter should not be renewed, | gation that, in its consequences, may tend to the remotest 
a commissioner must be appointed in each State of the|danger. I think that the fourth section is of that cha- 
Union, say twenty-four commissioners, who will be paid/|racter; it may endanger some of the weaker and distant 
two per cent. on the amount disbursed by them. My branches. Should any of them be overloaded with the 
friend from Connecticut [Mr. Foor] will agree that the | notes of other and distant branches, it may disable such 
mount payable annually to the pensioners cannot be less} branch from paying specie on demand. If so, the alarm 
than one million anda half per annum, the commission| may cause ruin all around, and be fatal to the general 
on which will be an annual charge of $30,000 on the) credit and confidence now entertained by all in the safety 
treasury, which payments are now made by the Bank of|of the United States’ Bank notes. Confidence once lost 
the United States, free of charge to the Government. In;in any bank is not easily regained. 
addition to the loss which may arise from bad agents, the| Mr. KNIGHT thought it would be difficult to ascertain 
bank, with its eagle eye, lost $20,000 by an agent to| what should be the precise amount of bonus. The Sena- 
whom that amount had been sent to pay the pensioners/|tor from Maine was too high, and the Senator from Con- 
inone State. In addition to all the aids and advantages} necticut too low. He thought the rule should be to take 
which I have enumerated, the bank is a safe deposite for | one-seventh, and make the bonus 350,000 dollars. 
the public money. ‘Losses to an amount of more than a} He moved to fill the blank with 350,000 dollars. 
million of dollars hac taken place in consequence of the; Mr. SPRAGUE said he was much obliged to the vene- 
failure of State banks in which the public funds had been | rable Senator from Maryland for the light he had shed on 
deposited. If the present Bank of the United States be | the subject. He had said that it would be an immense 
not rechartered, then there must be a State bank in each/| speculation to take this stock at par. If, then, the Go- 
State in the Union to receive the public funds, over which | vernment is not bound by any obligation to the stock- 
the Government ca» bave no contro}, and with all which! holders, why should they be expected to give at par a 
the Treasury Department will be obliged to keep accounts! stock worth 150 dollars’? He maintained that a permanent 
and open a correspondence. ‘The public will be exposed | stock at 44 per cent. was worth par. He was willing that 
to great risk, and no little inconvenience, by such an ar-| the question should be first taken on the motion of the 
rangement, and the Secretary of the ‘Treasury will be| Senator from Connecticut before he made his motion. 
exposed to censure when any loss shall arise; and that! Mr. KNIGHT then withdrew his proposition, to allow 
losses will happen under this system of deposite, appears | the vote to be taken on 200,000. 
to me very certain. | ‘The yeas and nays were then ordered. 

Lhave proved, Mr. President, to my own satisfaction,|} Mr. ‘TAZEWELL expressed a hope that the Senator 
liat the bank has fully compensated for the exclusive | from Maine would move his amendment now. 
privilege, and will now proceed to consider the bonus. Mr. MARCY moved to fill the blank with 525,000. 

The bonus proposed by the friends of the bank is by} Mr. KNIGHT then renewed his motion for 350,000. 


xem considered an equivalent for the advantage de-| Mr. BROWN said he should vote against the largest 
ived from the public deposites. They offer $200,000 sum, because he did not see any advantage which would 
per annum, being $25,000 more than one-half per cent. | result from it to the country. In proportion as the bank 
on the capital stock, amounting to three millions for the| was burdened, would the bank burden the people by ex- 
fifteen years; being exactly double that which was origi-| Cessive issues. He would not incorporate such a princi- 
ally given for twenty years. The bank, being now in| ple in the charter. 
ill operation, can better afford to give that sum, than it Mr. MOORE said he should vote against the largest 
yuld afford to give a million and a half on its being first|sum. He should do this, because he believed the States 
orporated. Indeed, Mr. President, it was doubted at| had the right to impose a tax, and would exercise it, as 
‘time whether the amount of the whole stock could} soon as the branches were established. He would there- 
taken up; in fact, it was not taken up. The subscrip-| fore vote for the smallest sum. 
ns amounted to only twenty-eight or thirty millions; the | 


) The question was then taken on the largest sum, and 
ilance was taken by speculators, and from thence arose | decided in the negative, as follows: 
{the misfortunes of the bank. The public depositesof| YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Ellis, Forsyth, Hill, King, 
United States amounted, on the average of the pre-| Marcy, Sprague, ‘Tazewell, Tyler, White.—-10. 
ing years, prior to the year 1829, to the sum of NAYS.--—Messrs. Bell, Brown, Buckner, Chambers, 
3,384. Ata more recent date, the public deposites; Clay, Clayton, Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, 
ive amounted to eight millions and a half; but, as the| Frelinghuysen, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Holmes, 
‘ics must be reduced ten millions, we ought not to esti-| Johnston, Kane, Knight, Mangum, Miller, Moore, Nau- 
hate the deposite at more than four millions of dollars in| dain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, 
On that amount I will endeavor to show the re-|Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Tipton, ‘Tomlinson, Troup, 
it has been proposed to tax the bank with an inte-| Waggaman, Webster.—36. 
three per cent. for the deposites; and this would} ‘The question was then taken on the motion of Mr. 
Just, if no bonus were payable. The bonus is proposed| Ky 1eHr to fill the blank with 350,000, and also decided 
e¢ $200,000 per annum. An interest of three per | in the negative, as follows 
it. On $4,000,000 would amount only to $120,000, YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Dickerson, Ellis, For- 
hus actually given for the use of the dk posites of/syth, Grundy, Hill, Kane, King, Knight, Mangum, Marcy, 
Vou. Vill. —66 
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Prentiss, Robinson, Seymour, ‘Sprague, Tazew ell, 
linson, Tyler, White. ==20. 

NAYS.-—-Messrs. Brown, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, 
Clayton, Dallas, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, 
Hayne, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, Miller, Moore, 
Naudain, Poindexter, Robbins, Ruggles, Silsbee, Smith, 
Tipton, Troup, Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins.—27. 

Mr. SEYMOUR moved 300,000; and the yeas and nays 
being ordered, the question was decided as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Dickerson, Ellis, For- 
syth, Grundy, Hill, Kane, King, Knight, Mangum, Marcy, 
Prentiss, Robinson, Seymour, Sprague, Tazewell, ‘Tom- 
linson, Tyler, White.--20. 

NAYS.—-Messrs. Brown, Buckner, 
Clayton, Dallas, Dudley, Ewing, 
Hayne, Hendricks, 


Tom- 


Chambers, Clay, 
Foot, Frelinghuy sen, | 
Holmes, Jolnston, Miller, Moore, 


Naudain, Poindexter, Robbins, Ruggles, Silsbee, Smith, | as the inequality of the distribution. 
| embarrass the bill by his amendment. 


Tipton, ‘Troup, Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins.--27. 

Mr. DICKERSON then moved to fill the blank with 
250,000; and the question being taken thereon, was de- 
cided as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Dickerson, Ellis, For- 
syth, Grundy, Hill, Kane, King, Knight, Mangum, Marcy, 
Prentiss, Robinson, Seymour, Sprague, Tazewell, Tom- 
linson, Tyler, White.—-20. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Brown, Buckner, 
Clayton, Dallas, Dudley, Ewing, 
Hayne, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, Miller, 
Naudain, Poindexter, Robbins, Ruggles, Silsbee, Smith, 
Tipton, Troup, Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins.—27. 

The question was then taken on the motion of Mr. 
Foor to fill the blank with 200,000, and was decided in| 
the affirmative, as follows: 


Chambers, 
Foot, 


Clay, 
Frelinghuysen, 


YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Brown, Buckner, Cham- 
bers, Clay, Clayton, Dallas, Dickerson, Ellis, Ewing, Foot, 
Forsyth, Frelinghuy sen, Grundy, Hayne, Hendrie ks, Hill, | 


Holmes, Johnston, Kane, King, Mangum, 
Naudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, 
gles, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, 
ton, Tomlinson, Tyler, Waggaman, 
Wilkins. —43. 

NAYS.-—-Messrs. Dudley, Knight, Marcy, Troup.—4, 


Miller, Moore, 
Robinson, Rug- 
Tazewell, Tip- 
Webster, White, 


Mr. MARCY moved to amend the bill by introducing a’ 


proviso that nothing herein contained should be construed | 
to take away the right of any State to impose any tax on 
the branches, &c. 

The question being put thereon, it was decided as fol- 
lows: 


YEAS.--Messrs. Benton, Brown, Dickerson, Dudley, | 


Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Hill, 
King, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, Robinson, 
well, Tipton, Troup, Tyler, White.--22. 

NAYs. —Messrs. Beli, Buckner, Chambers, Cc lay, Clay- 
ton, Dallas, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Holmes, Jolin- 
ston, Knight, Naudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, 
Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, Tomlinson, 
Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins. —25. 

The amendment of the Committee of the Whole, as 
amended, was then concurred in. 

The next amendment of the Committee of the Whole, 


Kane, 
Taze- 


restricting the bank from issuing notes below the value of 


twenty dollars, was then taken up. 
Mr. KING moved so to amend the 
make the minimum ten dollar notes. 
The motion was negatived. 
Mr. TAZEWELL moved to amend by striking out *¢ or 
drafts,” so as to confine the restriction to notes or bills. 
The amendment was then concurred in. 
The next amendment was the ninth section, inserted in 


amendment as to 


Committee of the Whole, providing for the distribution of 


the bonus among the States. 
Mr. WEBSTER hoped the Senate 


would disagree to 
this amendment. He had yoted 


against it in committee. 
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He siunabe it  dialehde to avail any constitutional all 
sion; and this section opens a field for constitutional con 
troversy. He thought also that there was some parallel! 
between this section and the section which Mr. Madison 
objected to. They were not exactly alike. The forme: 
bill provided for the disbursement of the bonus for inter 
nal improvement. He wished, if this principle was to b 

introduced, it would be done in a separate bill. 

Mr. DALLAS said that he had made calculations whic! 
showed that the inequality would be monstrous if this diy 
sion was to take place. 

Mr. SPRAGUE said he should not move a separate bil 
because he was opposed to a division of the surplus rev: 
nue. He had no solicitude as to the fate of the amend 
ment. He thought the inequality of benefit to be deriv: 
from this money in the treasury would be about the san 


He had no wish 


Mr. BUCKNER said he hoped the amendment w: 
be stricken out. He would oppose the proposition eithe: 
now or in a separate Dill. If he ever voted for such a } 
position, it would be on the principle of an equal dis 
bution, and not on the ground of federal numbers. 
equal distribution would benefit the States which had n 
need of the aid. This mode of distribution would be d 
structive to the new States. The West was so satisfied 
the injustice done to that part of the country by this m 
of distribution, that they could not, would not, dared | 
} vote for it. He wished the questions of the bank anc 
| tariff to be kept disentangled from any questions w! 
| could bring the West into opposition to them: and t 
must be the case if injustice were to be shown towal 
them in the arrangement. 

Mr. FORSYTH moved to amend the section by strikiny 
out the words ** according to the federal numbers,” 
jinserting ‘* to the amount of capital annually employ 
| by the said bank in said State. 

Mr. MILLER said, in a constitutional point of 5 
amendment was liable to all the objections of the o 

|amendment. 

| Mr. HAYNE said he should vote against the 
| ment, as he was oppose: to the introduction of th 
ciple of raising revenue for the purpose of distribut 

Mr. HENDRICKS said the establishment of a b 
| bank in a State was regarded as an advantage, a 
proposition seemed to go on the ground t! rat “th 
should have the additional benefit of this division. 

Mr. FORSYTH disclaimed any desire to hav 
sion of the bonus among the States. But as thy 
Court had adjudged that the States had not the px 
tax, he wished to give the States an equivalent f 
they had lost by that erroneous decision. He was opp 
to raising revenue for the purpose of distributing 
the States. He would not sanction any such j| 
He could not vote for the section as it is. 

Mr. BUCKNER again spoke against the amendn 

The motion to amend was then negatived. 

The question was then taken on concurring 
Committee of the Whole in their amendment, and 
ed as follows--yeas 16, nays 31. 

So the amendment was disagreed to. 

Mr. WEBSTER moved an amendment to th 
section, by adding a provision preventing the ban! 
| issuing orders as currency. 

Mr. CLAY asked if it were intended to pr« 
bank from giving a check payable to the order ot 
dividual, and endorsed by him, to another. 

Mr. WEBSTER said no such operation was 
The words ‘put into circulation” seem to be plai! 
transfer of a draft or endorsed note could 1 
dered as putting in circulation. A bill of excha: 
put in circulation, it is not currency. 

Some difficulty occurred in sett! 


A) 
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the amendment to meet the views of the Senate, in refer-| bill had been drawn or revised there; and that upon 
ence to the prohibition of the circulation of branch or-|the plainest principle of propriety, that the bank being 
ders. The amendment of Mr. Wessrer was withdrawn, | intended to aid the treasury, it was for the Secretary of 
to make room for one, to attain the same object, moved|the Treasury to give his opinion upon the fitness and suf- 
by Mr. ‘Tazrwe.t. | ficiency of the aid to be given him. How, then, can the 
The amendment was agreed to. present Secretary be overlooked’ How can he be passed 
Mr. FOR5YTH moved to amend the bill by adding a|}by? Why should he receive a slight which has been put 
section, providing that the bank shall not take more than | upon none of his predecessors’? His individual sentiments 
five per ccnt. on its loans or discounts. jare known to be favorable to a national bank; his public 
Mr. CHAMBERS made a few remarks in opposition to| station gives him a right to be heard on the provisions of 
the motion, and read the opinions of some experienced |this one; the public service, we have a right to presume, 
cashiers ugainst the reduction of interest. would be promoted by the communication of his opinions. 
The question was then taken, and the motion negatived| Who can assume to say that he can impart no useful in- 
as follows: formation? Even if gentlemen thought so, it would be a 
YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Dickerson, Dudley, |breach of decorum to express, or imply, the sentiment. 
Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, | Yet a refusal to make this reference must imply it. 
King, Mangum, Marcy, Moore, Robinson, Tazewell, ‘Vip-| The circumstances of the country are wholly changed 
ton, Troup, Tyler, White.—21. from what they were sixteen years ago. It does not fol- 
NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Clay-|low that the same bank would be approved now, which 
ton, Dallas, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Holmes, John-| was approvedthen. The public debt, then great, is now 
ston, Knight, Miller, Naudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Rob-| nothing; the annual revenue, then immense, must now be 
bins, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, Tomlin-|reduced more than one-half. ‘The necessity and the uses 
son, Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins.--26. for the bank are greatly diminished, if not entirely re- 
Mr. TAZEWELL moved an amendment providing that | moved. Even upon the admission that the Secretary was 
ie president and directors shall, on or before the first lin favor of a bank, and of this bank, it does not follow that 
day of the next session of Congress, signify their accept-|he would be in favor of all its present features. He might 
ance of the terms and conditions of this act. |not say that the necessities of the treasury required the 
Mr. FORSYTH said this proposition would tie up the | present capital, and the present organization. He might 
hands of the next Congress, and prevent them from amend-|think that the altered circumstances of the country re- 
ing the bill. Me called for the yeas and nays; which were | quired an alteration in the constitution of the bank. Whe- 
ordered ither he would so think, or not, he [Mr. B.] would neither 
being taken, the amendment was agreed |say nor insinuate; but he would say that no one had a 
‘ jright to say or insinuate the contrary; that the Secretary 
YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Brown, Buckner, Cham- | had a right to speak for himself; and that it would be a vio- 
bers, Clay, Clayton, Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ellis, | lation of all precedent—a departure from all that was due 
Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, | to that gentleman, as the head of the treasury, and from all 
Holines, Johnston, Kmght, Mangum, Miller, Moore, |that was due to the country, whose officer he was—to push 
Naudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, | this bill through without a reference tohim. The course 
Ruggtes, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, Tazewell, |of the two Houses and of their committees is uniform; 








The question 
to, as follows. 


Fipton, Tomlinson, Tyler, Troup, Waggaman, Webster, |all bills of a public nature are communicated to the heads 
Wilkins.—41. of departments whose administration they concern. The 

NAYs.--Messrs. Forsyth, Hill, Kane, King, Marcy, | benefit of their opinions, and the information to be derived 
W hite.—6. 


from their counsel and experience, is always sought for. 
At this very session, the identical Secretary in question, 
the self-same Mr. McLane, who has not been called upon 
for a single opinion about the bank—a subject which be- 
longs to his department—-has been called upon for an en- 
jtire bill and full report upon the tariff--a subject not be- 
YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Dickerson, Dudley, |longing to his department; and now, if this reference is 
Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, |refused, how can such discrepance of action be accounted 
King, Mangum, Marcy, Moore, Seymour, Sprague, Taze-| for? ‘The tariff was a delicate subject; and, frame his bill 
well, Tipton, Tyler, Troup, Waggaman, White.—23. as he might, the Secretary miglit see a storm excited 
NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, |against him, and, through him, against the President: the 
Clayton, Dallas, Ewing, Foot, Fre linghuysen, Holmes, | bank charter has some odious features in it, and the Secre- 
Johnston, Knight, Miller, Naudain, Prentiss, Poindexter, | tary might gain applause by recommending the abscission 
Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Silsbee, Smith, Tomlinson, | of these features, or recommending a postponement of the 
Webster, Wilkins.--24. whole subject until the people were fully represented un- 
der the new census. If he is thus to be made responsible 
for a tariff bill, why not for the bank bill? If we needed 

his advice in one case, why not call for it in the other? 
if there is any one measure, in the whole circle of legis- 
lation, which, above all others, deserves to be referred to 
an administration, it is the measure of creating, or continu- 
was, therefore, in a proper state to undergo the revision |ing, a national bank. ‘The whole argument for such an 
of the officer with whose department it was so intimately institution—its entire constitutional vindication—rests 
connected. He said that this was a motion of legisistive upon the assumption that it is necessary to the financial 
propriety, of official courtesy, and public advantage; a operations of the Government. Now, of this necessity, 
‘ouon Which could not be refused without a seeming dis- | the persons chosen by the people to administer the Govern- 
respect to the officer at the head of the treasury—an ap-|ment must be admitted to be, in some degree, judges. 
parent disregard to the Executive administration—and a|Some may deem it unnecessary, as did Mr. Jefferson all 
possible detriment to the public service. Every bank | his life, and as did Mr. Madison before the capitol was 
Charter ever yet granted, or proposed to be granted, had| burnt. Some may think one kind of bank necessary, and 
‘s origin in the Treasury Department. Every bank | some another. Then why not consult the persons to whom 


Mr. WHITE moved to amend the bill by providing that 

whenever the average amount of the public deposites 

shall exceed a million of dollars, an interest of three per 
ent. shall be allowed. 





This motion was negatived, as follows: 


Mr. BEN'TON said the time had now arrived for making 
a motion which he had previously announced, namely, 
the reference of this bill to the head of the Treasury De- 
partment, for his consideration and report. ‘The bill had 
how received all the amendments which its friends would 
admit: it was perfect, according to their conception; it 
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this institution is assumed to be necessary? Why not con-| Mr. SPRAGUE, in reply, referred to the answer h 


sult the present Government’? The people have put them 
im power; they are responsible to the people for the opera- 
tions of the Government; then why not allow them a voice 
in the selection of their means? Instead of that, we have 
seen this measure taken up by the adversaries of the ad- 
ministration, conducted along without any reference to the 
administration, and now proposed to be put upon its third 
reading without even their knowledge! It is easy to con- 
ceive that the bank may be an impediment to some ad- 
ministrations; it may join their adversaries, lend them the 
benefit of its vast moneyed power, and exert its machinery 
in all the States in promoting the election of opposition can- 
didates. This very bank may be an enemy to the present 
administration, and, uniting with all the elements of oppo- 
sition in Congress, may now be exerting its tremendous 
influence to keep up a system of double taxation and enor- 
mous expenditure, to supply itself with immense deposites 
of public money. It may be the most formidable enemy 
to the present administration, and, instead of aiding, may 
be paralyzing all their measures, even the payment of the 
public debt, in order to keep the public money for its own 
use. It may be in favor of a new administration which 
would keep up taxes, multiply expenditures, and gorge 
it with public money. These things may, or may not, be 
so; but why not let the administration speak for itself? 
Why force this aid upon them? Why compel them to 
receive help of the bank? Certainly it is a long time that 
the world has been admonished to beware of favors offer- 
ed by the enemy! This bank is the only favor offered to 
this administration by its opponents; and this favor they 
require it to take without examination, and without in- 
spection. They avow their determination to pull down 
this administration; and they propose to give them this 
bank as afriendly present! Since the days of the wooden 
horse, has any present ever come forward in a more ques- 
tionable shape’ And this kind aid comes on the eve of a 
life and death contest between the giver and receiver! 
Some have said this push for a new charter is not a party 
measure, but thus far it has been characterized by every cir- 
cumstance that defines a party measure; and this determi- 
nation to carry it through, without a reference to the admi- 
nistration, seems to complete the evidence of that character. 

Mr. SMITH said, in high party times, when a motion 
was made to refer from Congress to the Secretaries, the 
democratic party resisted it, and he had never heard of a 
similar motion since. 

The question was then taken on Mr. B.’s motion, and 
decided as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Dudley, Ellis, For- 
syth, Grundy, Hill, Kane, Troup, White.--10. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Clay- 


ton, Dallas, Dickerson, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, | 


Hayne, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, King, Knight, 
Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, Naudain, Poindexter 
Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, 
Smith, Sprague, Tazewell, Tipton, Tomlinson, Tyler, 
Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins.—-37. 

The question then being on the engrossment of the bill 
for a third reading, 

Mr. WHITE rose to give his views in opposition to the 
bill; when 

Mr. GRUNDY moved that the Senate now adjourn; 
and it being understood .that no further amendments were 
to be offered, 

The Senate, at 20 minutes before 6 o’clock, 


Adjourned. 


> 


Taurspay, June 7. 
COLONIAL TRADE 


} 


|had given a few days since to Mr. Sarra, that he had 
| himself occupied as much time on the subject as he had a 
|right to ask, but that, if any other gentleman desired to 
| address the Senate, he was very willing to give him the op 
| portunity, and would call up his resolutions. 

| Mr. FORSYTH stated that he had not been in the Senat 
when that conversation took place. He expressed his sati 
faction with the reply. 


BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Senate then resumed the bill to modify and co: 
tinue the act to incorporate the subscribers to the Ban! 
of the United States. 

Mr. WHITE, of Tennessee, rose, and addressed th 
Senate at great length. He expressed himself as much 
pleased with the manner in which this important topic had 
been discussed throughout the period it had been befor 
the Senate—in a manner that showed that no party had 
struggled for victory, but each and all for the public good 
It was his object to speak his sentiments on the subject 
the trust he filled required it at his hands. He would lay 
before the Senate what his opinions were, and, in doing so, 
he hoped he would not interrupt the feeling which had 
so far prevailed. His opinion was adverse to the bill on 

jthe table. In the view that he had taken of the subject 
j he thought that, of all people who could be presume 
capable of carrying on banking business, 4nd would ad 
'vance their claims for the franchise, the present cor 
poration ought to be among the last whose claims would 
be received. He held that Government, nevertheless, 
were strictly bound to fulfil every engagement with then 
to the letter, according to the original charter; but, doing 
ithis, they would owe the bank no obligation whateve 

|no gratitude or debt. When the original proposition w 


| made by Government to create a bank, they had no ii 


| vidual interests to look to: it was open to all the country w! 

| chose to subscribe; and such portion of the public as fail 

| ed to do so, the fault rested with themselves; they had n 
cause so far for complaint; they could not charge 
violation of their rights. But let us suppose we ar¢ 
about to create a substitute for the bank of 1816. Do 
give the public the same right, or are we not exclud 
them by the present measure? If we were called ont 

| designate what portion of the public should not be aut! 

| rized to subscribe, if any were to be excluded, it should 

be those individuals alone that should be excepted, whi, 

for twenty years, had the monopoly from which th 

lof the public were shut out. Such should be the case 

regarded even those who are our own citizens; how nu 

more strongly, then, should it apply to foreigners, \ 

held no less than eight millions of that stock? And it » 

the opinion of many that more than this was held by t! 

| probably in others’ names. He would not say that, if 

|were to organize a new bank, they should be excl 

but he could not see why foreigners now conce! 

in the bank should have the preference over our own c't 

jzens. Would it be asserted that those foreign capitalists 

|invested their money for the benefit of the country’ 

such thing. They had done so because they knew 

ja safe investment, and it served their own interests 
us then, sir, discharge faithfully all the rights belo: 

to them, but get rid of them, and give the prefe: 

|our own citizens. Perhaps it would be said that we « 

| not find a sufficient number of capitalists within oursel 

| Surely, surely, said Mr. W., it would be found we ! 

jenough, and to spare, to come forward and take ! 

istock. It was his opinion we had numbers of citiz 

ling capital they knew not how to invest; and it we 

| recollected the different channels in which our capital w2s 





11} 


Mr. FORSYTH inquired of Mr. Spracvusr ifhe proposed | employed, from the commencement of the last war-- then, 
to call up the resolutions he had offered on the subject of|in various commerce, till the restoration of peace, and Ui" 


the eolonial trade 


‘period which succeeded. After the peacc it could not 4 
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be employed; it was necessary to seek another channel, 
in which it might prove equally productive. It was in- 
vested in manufacturing establishments, and, in his o 

nion, out of this had grown up the tariff. With capitalists 
who had thus invested their money, the cry, consequently > 
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That such an enactment was not in the original charter, 
he thought, was a fault. It was also a fault inthe present 
one; for it was his od when the sum in their hands 
equalled a million, the United States were entitled to an 
equivalent; and this deficiency in the bill under considera- 


was, ‘* our c: apital i is invested in manufactures; if you do not tion was with him a solid obje ction to it. 


give us protection, we lose our all, we are ruined, the ns a-| 


tion willbe ruined.” And the same process of investment 
was daily going on; and does this show any want of capital? 
He was confident there was abundance of capital, which | 
would be invested in banking business if the opportunity 
offered, and if it could be so done at six or seven per cent. 

Mr. W. expressed himself as radically opposed to the | 
United States holding any stock as stockholders in the | 
bank. He would prefer that Government should not} 
possess a single dollar in it; that it should be left to the| 
operation of private individuats alone. The United States | 
held buta small portion of the capital-—but seven millions | 
out of the thirty-five; and for the Government to be in| 
partnership with its own citizens, he considered to be a 
violation of the fundamental principles of the constitution; 
for thus Government was giving its aid,through its partner- 
ship, to the private individuals thus associated with them—| 
operating as a monopoly in favor of one part of its citizens 
against another. In this respect, he held that the old 
charter was radically wrong. 

What was the reason given by the friends of the mea-| 
sure for the recharter? That the bank had extensive busi- 
ness in operation; that many years would be required to| 
wind it up; and that it was nec¢ ssary, for the public inte- 
rest, to recharter the same corporation. Now, he held 
that, if the present charter were allowed to expire, the| 
affairs of the country would suffer nothing, but go on as 
well at the moment of its expiration. Again: that, being 
so long in operation, having brought its dealings to a re- 
gular system, it would be unfair now to do aw ay with it. 
But if this argument be good for any thing, at the end of 
fifteen years it will be so much stronger; it will then have 
a thirty -five years’ claim; ae it has but twenty. The 
argument, with him, [Mr. W.] had no weight. It only} 
showed the y had ac ted wrong at the beginning, in grant- 
ing so long | a charter. 

‘it was contended that they had claims for the benefits 
they conferred on the Government and the country by 
their age ncy. But the very name of having the Govern- 
ment as partners was more than tantamount to all the acts| 
they conferred. From this, alone, they had the best of 
the bargain; and they only did what any other banking es- 
tat shape nt would be gl: id to be allowed todo. ‘They 
had the use of the Government money » deposited w ith 
them as it was collected, till again called on to pay it out. | 
They were able to calculate the average of their depo- 
sites monthly; thence to make use of it, as so much of| 
their own c apital, as the medium of exchanges—to draw | 
and redraw on this amount. ‘Their paying all the pen- 
sions was mentioned as an im] orti ant service by the Sena-| 
tor from Mz arylanc l, (Mr. Quvra. But the y only paid out} 
the mone y de posited with them; and any other bank } 
would do the same thing on the same terms. They had} 
now, since 1816, the use of all these current deposi tes 
It could not well be calculated their average amount; but, | 
for a few years, they might be assumed as equal to eight 
millions yearly. On this, knowing how much they could 
rely on as generally in their possession, they were ‘able to 
issue notes "€; ir be yond their capital. They were able to 

calculate on it, with certsi inty, as equ ul to their own stock, 
and to do business to double theirc apital; for, if even they 
exceeded their limits, they hae w that so many notes wor uld| 
not return on them at the same time as to inconvenience 
them. And for this were their services to the een rn- 
Ment an equivalent? If they were to make a return to the] 
United States of one-half of the interest thus made on its 
own money, it would be but a moderate compensation. 











| years. It extended over the Union. 


| they knew, by past experience, were unsafe. 


| be suspended for a time. 
| period, when it had four years to run, and it might be 
said two years more to wind up its affairs, was particu- 


|as far as he had heard, for this early decision on a rec! 


This company had now been doing business for sixteen 
Its ramifications 
were every where spread; and it was now necessary to 
take some steps to ascertain whether that business was or 
was not safe. All the world knew what the difference 
was between giving out and receiving back. Who could 
tell what the _— of ° e bank were—its discounts, 

orits debts? It was nec y, for itself, that a final day 
of settlement should come: +t ii then, it oul 1 not be ascer- 

tained whether its debts were bad or good. The bank 
| ought to desire it, in order to know the state of their 
affairs. He would appeal to the man of business, if he, at 


| certain periods, did not find it necessary to bring his books 


to a close, to know the true state of his affairs. Many 
prudent men thought it wise to even change the name of 


| their firms—to open new accounts, (dealing honorably 


with the old,) in order to reject, in the new firm, what 
If it were 
necessary for private individuals thus to act, how much 
more was it incumbent on those who transacted business 
with the whole country. No one, no matter how honest 
soever the managers or those concerned in the bank 
might be, could tell, till its affairs were finally wound up, 
how safe the United States were in entrusting it with 
their business. 

The bank had, say, several millions in specie in its vaults; 
the engagements of other banks, and the paper on dis- 
count of en enough probably, as honest men, to 
pay all their own engagements: but could the Govern- 


|ment, as stockholders, say how much of this paper was 


good, till finally paid? This, with him, [Mr. W.] would 


be a strong reason against renewing the charte r at the 


present time. Even if Congress were disposed to act af- 
terwards in its favor, they should allow its operations to 
But to renew it at the present 


larly objectionable. Was it desirable to do so now? Who 
could tell what the state of its affairs would be at the ex- 
piration of three years, or the course of dealin ¢ between 
it and the United States? In this period much additional 
light might be ac qui red; and were we to deprive ourselves 
of this by rechartering so | ng in antic ipati on? If the bank 
were not thus assured of a new charter, the winding up 
of their affairs would commence, and the public would see 
their way. 

le had always understood that the purpose of the bank 
was to do real business, on bona fide paper, and not on 
paper of mere accommodation. ‘The only reason given, 
iar 
ter, was that of the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Dat- 
LAS, | that it was necessary to have so long x to wind up the 
affairs of the bank. But if the engage ments due to the 
| bank were real business transactions, every man who had 
a bill coming due, knew the precise time when it would 
occur, and would be prepared to pay it on the day. If 
such were the business transactions ¢ f the bank, he saw 
not why they should feel difficulty in winding up their ac- 
counts at any time, nor why they should ask for years to 
do so. Mr. W. proc eeded to ‘argue that, if the bank 
were doing accommodation business, it was only an injury 
to the nation, and we would better without it. Ac 











| commodation, inducing a man to engage in yusiness beyond 


his means, in the end, was always a real loss, both to him 


self and to the public. It would be seen, at the expira 
~ y 1 } od 2 ue 

tion of the charter, if not thus prevented by the renewal, 

whether the bank was doing a real isiness or not; and 
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this, with hi m, was alse a great ilies to the present 
renewal. Their difficulty in winding up, it was to be 
feared, was owing to the extent of their accommodation 
paper; notes were not paid when due, and were lifted 
and continued by substituting other paper. 

e had some specifications of the bank transactions in 
the reports of the other House. They might be called 
common business transactions. He would not say there 
was any breach of moral rule; yet, to him it apre ars e€x- 
traordinary, their lending money to be paid in instal- 
ments; some of those instalments not falling due for six 
months after the expiration of their charter; in one in- 
stance, to the amount of twenty-five thousand dollars to 
one individual. It could not be known how many of such| 
transactions they were engaged in; every day would give 
more time to throw more hght on it. 

Domestic bills of exchange were another subject of im-| 
portance. It would appear, from their own statements, 
that their transactions in this species of business were ex 
tensive. In April, 1831, they were upwards ef fourteen | 
million seven hundred thousand dollars; in April, 1832, 
more than fourteen million eight hundred thousand dol- 
lars. It was strange to him if all ths could be real busi-| 
ness paper. Much of it, it was to be 
modation paper, of little value, under the form of bills of 
exchange. Ifso, inthe end it would prove ruinous to the 
people, and to the bank itself. How stood the in 
respect to accommoxat He knew its operation in his 
own State; probably similar elsewhere. A man has no} 
capital; he does not choose to apply himself to industrious 
the bank 
to enter into business, provided he can obtain endorsers. 
He gets endorsers; and to them, for thus 
he gives two per cent.; he pays the bank for its discount 
six percent. At the end of six months he has to do the 
same. He still wants money to pay off this; must have 
recourse to the medium of some respectable house in New 
Orleans to accept his drafts; 
be paid; so must the endorsers; 
again goes through the 
house is to be taken ca wishes to keep his cre- 
dit—goes into the country to purchase produce for the 
New Orleans market—it is shipped—he draws on New} 
Orleans. ‘These fts in return; and 
not act for nothing, it charges six per 
both ways. With these and other charges heap 
it, it would bea miracle if the produce th 
left any thing for the dealer. In the end, he 
£0 on tat He brings ruin on himself, 
those with whom he has originally traded. 
exchange business, to which he had alluded 
feared, was of thisstamp. The same waren ed to those en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits. If the farmer 
of the facilities thus held out to him, in anti 
sale of his crop, 


found, was accom- 


case 
one 


habits--to work; he can get accommodation at 


guarantying him, 


} 
i 
1 
I 


ic 


this conmmssion house must 
must the bank. He 


The commission 


so 
same process. 
re of—he 


ink will} 
exchange 
d upon 


: . 
are dra in as the b 
‘r 


cent. 
is exported 
is unable to 
and injures 
Much of this 
, he [Mr. W. 


Ss st 


made tise 
pation of the 
b bly, as was frequently the 
case, turned out a failure—he was thus involved in debt. | 
He had, to be sure, the honor of dealin the bank, 
and, im the to seek for himself a shelter and 
another home. Of all modes to re 
their country, who might oth 
valuable citize this of 
fices, which followed 
course, was the rea 
It wasa de 
with the charter when granted; 
he asked, if disclosures the 
that would not regret his vote 
If disclosures should 
injurious tendency, where 
any One say, in sucha case, that it was not reps 
any other act of Congress’? While he 
ple of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
the maladministration of ind 


his crop pr 


with 
ie W 
nider me 
remain 
de 
accommodativ 
diest of all. 
affair, Mr. 


g 
end, ! 
‘mn useless to 

solvent and 
to new sacri- 


matter of 


“wise 


ns, putting the ptor 


ns aS a 


licate W. admitted, to interfere 
but who on that floor, 
interim made, 
for a recharter thus in ad- 
hereafter of 


was 
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' } 
in should be 


vance? be made its 


the reme ry f 
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» |Mr. 
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| to the prinei- 
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viduals any office was 
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Or, would} 


like} 
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not the fault of the office or institution itself, he deni ed 
the analogy; for, where there was maladministration, it 
was a duty, at least, to remove the persons who abused 
the trust, to substitute another body in their place. Was 
it wise or just to give up all control over this corporation 
so long in advance? If we now renew the charter, we 
put them beyond our power for nineteen years. Was not 
this too long? It was a settled principle, ‘sacred in all our 
institutions, the judiciary, from its particular nature, alone 
excepted, to have frequent recurrence to the will of the 
people, to deliver up to them the trusts delegated; here 
We give assurance to the bank that it shall be exempt; 
and, than this abandonment of principle in its favor, 
what can be worse? The conduct of this corporation 
had been spoken of, he thought, too highly; gentlemen 


| were too liberal in their praises, if its former transactions 


were to be referred to. 


Than of this corporation, the 
afluirs of none 


other had been so badly conducted at its 
Nothing could be worse until Congress 
was forced to institute an inquiry, to change and bette: 


their mode of proceeding. Their chairmen, committees, 


| directors, and all, had been bankrupt, and were only thus 


saved, as well by the after management of Mr. Cleves, 
whose ability, high and honorable character, and direc- 
tion saved the credit of the country, and prevented the 
ank from utter destruction. He might grant that for 
the last fifteen years it had been wellc onducteds but what 
security had we that it should continue so? For the di- 
rection might be changed at any time; though the present 
managers might be discreet and honest, their successors 
might not; it wasalw ays safest to leave nothing to conting 


cies, and it behooved us, in doing justice to the corpor: 
| Ss 
| to take care also that the community should not be 


suffere! 


Mr. W. then alluded to the 


of branch drafts 
In charte ring the bank, 
object of the Government was to preserve a certain sta 
By 


this object was defeated, the 


system 


means of bra: 
drafts, charter evad 
ito circulation without the signature of t 
Before this bank was incorporated, two diff 

} > 
ties were of frequent occurrence; the public could 
} »} : 1 
be certain what notes of that dav were 
were spurious. ‘To remedy this, local issues 
president’s signature, under a certain amount, 
hibited; 


president. 
genuine, or w! 
witho 
wel 
but, in heu of notes under fifty dollars, they 
put into circulation those branch orde rs of small an 
it was contended that this practice was rendered | 
sary by the multiplication of branches, in order to 
the demand; but when called on for any sum undet 
dollars, they had it in their power, had it been their « 
to give the person applying specie; and specie less 
fifty dollars would have been no great incumbranc« 
The 
ilege, when they had, on two oce 


one, it was to be supposed. 
refused this priy 


fact of their having 


| applied for leave to have special officers appointed 


to 
its le gality - 


liberty s 


acainst 
against 


subject; 


gn such notes, and the 
left them no room to doubt « 
and, with such knowledge before them, 
following it up was decidedly an evasion of their chi: 
Therefore, he contended, those who had th 
enactments, should not be trusted with its ren 
some further remarks on the effects of these branch « 
in drawing the money from the Western States, and | 
ferring itto the Eastern, and its operation in extiaust 
specie, and, in lieu, creating a paper currency in the WV 
Mr. , having spoken two hours, gave way, without h 
ing concluded, to a motion by Mr. GRU NDY to adjou 
The Senate then adjourned. 
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ALEXANDRIA AQUEDUCT 


Mr. CHAMBERS presented a memorial from 
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zens of Georgetown against the bill pending to aid the | 
Alexandria Canal Company. 

A motion was made to print the memorial, which was op- 
posed by Mr. CHAMBERS, as having no other object but| 
to delay the action of the Senate on the bill. 

Mr. WEBSTER stated that this was an ungracious| 
attempt to defeat a measure for the interests of Alexan- 
dria, which had been the most abstemious of all the 
cities in the District in her demands on the General Go-| 
vernment. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, although entertaining simi-| 


lar views as to the 


ill-timed character of this application, | 
thought the printing an act of courtesy not to be denied. | 
Mr. FOO’ ' expressed regret that whenever apph ications | 
were made from any part of this District for aid from the | 
Government, there was always some opposing interest in-| 
terposing itself to embarrass the le gislation of Congress. | 
The printing of the memorial was advocated by Mr. | 
MARCY and Mr. FORSYTH. 
Mr. TAZEWELL stated that the project of a free| 
bridge on o pillars of the aqueduct, proposed by the 
memorial, originated with Alexandria; and that Alexan- 
dria, at one time, propose ‘da co-operation with George- 
town to accomplish it, which was refused by Georgetown. | 
Mr. CLAY defended .Georgetown against the imputa- 
tion thrown out in the argument of the gentleman from 
Virginia. He was in favor of the aqueduct, of the free 


bridge also, and of the printing of the memorial. He}: 


thought the bill for the aqueduct might be taken up and 
passe d to-morrow. 

Mr. CHAMBERS then withdrew his opposition to the 
printing. 

Mr. MANGUM wished the two subjects to be discon-| 
nected, and to be taken up in separate bills. 

Mr. CLAYTON expressed a hope that the bill for the 
benefit of Alexandria would | 
that the 
its proper attention. 


ye taken up and passed; and| 
memorial from Ge orm town should also receive | 
But if the bill were now postponed, 
he apprehended that it would be impossible to pass it this 
session. He gave the reasons which would influence him 
asa member of the District Committee to give every at- 


judice to the interests of Alexandria 
The memorial was then ordered to be 
and printed. 


laid on the table 


PRESIDENT’S FAC SIMILE. 


On motion of Mr. KING, the Senate then proceeded to 
consider the bill for th appoin tment of a Recorder of the 
Land Office, and prescribing the manner in which patents 
shall be issued. 

rhe question pending being on the motion of Mr. For- 
syTa to strike out the whole bill after the enacti 





g wore 
and to insert an authority to use a fac simile of the Presi. 
*s signature, and the employment ofa private secre- 
y of the President, to b« employed in its use, 

Mr. POINDEXTER moved to amend the amendment, 
by introducing the words ‘‘for the time being” after the 
words ‘* President of the United States;” and by adding 
i provision that each President, at the end of his term of 

rvice, shall cause the fac simile to be destroyed. 

Mr. FORSYTH ac cepted the amendment. 

The change of system was advocated by Mr. CLAY, 
who s aid th: it by the present mode an unreasonable amount 
of mechanical labor was impos ed< so Chief Mag ae 

terfe ring with duties of an intell ial charact« He 


wished the friends of the Reverend to settle the 
mode among themselves, and pledged himself on this ques- 
on to support the admini iat ation with all] possil ble zeal. 


Mr. P OINDE X TER opposed the principle of substitut- 


ing any other signature to transfers of the public domain, 


than that of the President himself. He preferred the 
adoption of a fac simile 
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| power to est iblish branches where 
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It was stated by Mr. KING and Mr. FORSYTH that 
there were near ten thousand land patents lying before 
the President, waiting for his signature, and forty thou- 
sand others were prepared. 

Mr. EWING preferred the fac simile mode to the other. 

The amendment was opposed by Mr. BIBB, who stated 
that he never would authorize a Chief Magistrate, on the 


| pretence that he had not time to sign his name, to have a 


fac simile made of his own name. 

The amendment of Mr. FORSYTH was then agreed 
to—yeas 21, nays 20. 

The bill was then laid on the table. 


BANK OF THE UNITED STATES 

The Senate then resumed the bill to modi fy and con- 
| tinue the act to incorporate the subscribers to the Bank of 
the United States. 


Mr. WHITE resumed the observations in opposition 


ito the bill which he commenced yesterday. He con- 


tended that the charter gave to the bank almost unlimited 


powers in the establhshment of branches in any of the 
States or Territories of the Union. He looked at the 


lamount of profits which the bank would make by a branch 


in ‘Tennessee, where there were very few stockholders; 
and consequently there would be a drain of the specie 
from that agricultural section, for the benefit of distant, 
and, ina great proportion, foreign stockholders. Such 
a drain he considered as injurious, Hot to say ruinous. 


They who furnish these profits are to have as a considera- 


tion nothing more than a slender chance of borrowing 


sometimes a little capital, on accommodation. In the end, 
thisaccommodationis nuschievous; and farmers who resort 


to it soon borrow themselves out of house and out of 


home. On this ground, therefore, he objected to the 
bank as impoverishing the country. 

He preferred State banks, in which the holders of 
stock were citizens, to any of these branches. 

A stronger objection was, that, in consequence of its 
large capital, and its preat money 


influence, it wou! 
have the power of « 


rawing® to itse elf all the active capital 


| which ought to be a stributed : nong local institutions 
tention to the wishes of Georgetown, but without pre-|’ 


The etiect would be to put dowe these institutions, as 
every man of capital will desire to connect himself with 
this bank. Not only without the consent, but contrary to 
the consent of the States, the principal directors have the 
they please. Who 
The principal bank puts in and 
changes the officers, atits pleasure. He objected to plac- 
ing too much confidence in the bank, and looked at the 
possibility of the influence of this institution being di- 
rected to the election of such 


elects the officers? 





Senators and Representa- 
tives, State and federal, as may be favorable to its pur- 
poses. When the board of principal stockhe Iders have 
determined on a part cular o yec Re they have only { in. 
municate their views to the branch directors. In this 
way, they could always operate to secure 





a renewal, ora 
modification of their charter. The branches, acquainted 
with the object of the parent bank, would induce their 
customers, by the promise of greater accommodation im the 


event of some mod a ations being obtained, and a with 


drawal of a part, if they should not be obtained, to giv 
their votes for persons wha would aid in the attainment 
of such mod.fications. He did not beheve that such 
powe r could be resist d. He c uld not see the es 


of evil which might be the result of the efforts of ano 

ganized corps of men, four of whom may be sufficient to 

act, speaking the same language in every hole and co 
rof the Union. It was just as well to give th 


tors the kind of charter they require, because the) will 
have the power to modify thew charter whenever tie) 
pl ase. 
' 1 — ] 
But the power oft bank might also be applied to po 
} 


litical purposes; and might be app 
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would be found to beirresistible. His apprehensions iad ney; and as the amount of specie in the nasi see not euf. 
always been alive to the contingency that this great mo-! ficient to meet all the notes, the bank would cease to be 
ney power would connect itself with the Federal Go-| specie-paying. 

vernment, and regulate the election of Chief Magistrate.| In peace the Government could have every requisite 
Whoever lived long enough would see that this institution | facility for the collection and safe keeping of the revenue 
and the Executive w ould | go together on all questions of} by the State bahks. There was no complaint of these 
magnitude; and whenever the next election should be| banks until the war. He had no hesitation in asserting 
over, whether the present Chief Magistrate should be put} that these local institutions would be sufficient for all the 


in or put out, we shall never again hear any President 
speaking in opposition to the will of the bank. In case of} 
war, there would be found difficulty on the part of the | 
Government in obtaining loans from this bank; and as the| 
local banks would be all destroyed, the operations of the} 
Government might be greatly embarrassed. In the last | 
war, supposing that the di rectors of a bank of this influ-| 

ence had entertained the opinion that the war was an un-| 
ri ighteous one, and would not have contributed to carry it} 
on, what embarrassments would not have ensued? The} 
bank would have power, therefore, to compel the Go- 
vernment to make peace or war, at its will. The bank, 
having the control of the whole circulating medium of the} 
conairy, can work any results which they please. They} 
can influence the value of property every where, and | 
c hange i it to any hands which they choose to favor. The 
bank can also regulate the rate of foreign and domestic} 
aioe ge, and can elevate or de press it, asc eeumnaty ances | 
may render it profitable or desirable for them to do so. 
He adverted to the influence which the forei ign stockhok I] 
ers might have in a war with Great Britain, in preventing | 
any efficiency on the part of our Government. He held| 
that there was no secur ty in the reflection that the bank | 
had hitherto done well. 

He further stated that he still retained all his consti itu-| 
tional objections to the delegation of these important pow- 
ers to any individual corporation. It was a power which 
had been invariab ly contested since the year 1791, when | 
it was first made a vexed question. It was then conteste d| 
before the President, when the cabinet was divided, tw o| 
and rt when he signed the bill. The lights which had} 
been subsequently shed on the subject, were conclusive, | 
in his mind, as to the propriety with which the constitu- 
tional pow er to incorporate a bank had been contested. | 
He looked at the various powers expressed in the constitu- 
tof whic er had bec nderived, and denied 

an) of nose powers had warranted 
He argued that the framers of the c 

ive any such power, for the of carrying into ef- 

y of the great powers gi by the constitution; 

and th xf the moment such power was assumed, the power 
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the other hand, if those States send more produce to 


purposes of the Government. 

He concluded with stating that his objections, on the 
various grounds he had specified, to the continuance of 
{the charter of the bank, were insuperable. He denied 
|the power of Congress to incorporate such a bank. If 
| they possessed the power, he insisted that its exercise in 
this manner would be inexpedient. He thought that the 
|bank might interfere with the elections, as the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania had stated it would be tempted to do 
if the term of its charter were shortened. The de posit 
ing of the public funds in this bank without any demand 
of interest, was a bounty given to them to interfere in 
these elections. The present bill tempted the directors 
of the bank too far; and, if they resisted the temptation, 
he would say that all the eulogies which had been passed 
upon them by the friends of the bank came far short of 
their real merits. 

Mr. HILL then read the 
| position to the bill: 

Mr. President: In favor of the extension of the charte: 
lof the United States’ Bank, it is urged that this institution 
is necessary for the preservation of a sound and equal cur- 
rency. It “has been assumed that, without this institution 
the currency which was disturbed and depreciated by the 
necessities of the last war with Great Britain, would neve: 
have been restored. My belief is, that, had the United 
States’ Bank existed during the late war, the mone yed power 
which it would have wielded, aided by that moneyed power 
at the East, which preferred investments in illicit traffic 
with the enemy to investments aiding our own country, 
would have prostrated the Government at the feet of the 
common enemy—would have compelled this Government 
|to make such peace with Great Britain as she should d 
tate. Had this bank, if then existing, done like thos 
| patriotic State institutions which loaned money to the G 
vernment, and were in consequence obliged to suspend 

specie payments, it requires not the spirit of prophecy t 
foresee that the fate of the United States’ Bank would h: 
been that of the local banks. Divest this United States’ 
Bank of the Government deposites—draw from it the G 
vernment funds, as they must be drawn in all times 
public exigency, and it stands on no better ground tha 

very local bank in the country stands. It is without 
tional character; the national name which it 
Strike this bank out of existence, 
time of general prosperity, and the means for preser 
a sound currency and for facilitating exchanges exist | 
sely the same. The price of exchange is always fas 
able to that section of country where the gre: 
valance isdue. If, for instance, the interior ¢ ountry 
sumes more than it produces, if it buys more than it 
the of e rchange will be ag rainst the interi 
the States of the South or West consume more froma 
they furnish for the market at home, the price of ex 
change will be increased in those States equal to the ex 


ansporting specie funds to the point whe! 
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brokerage, it controls, in a good degree, the prices, and | 


precludes the benefits of that salutary competition which 
would otherwise exist. 

The credit which is assumed for the bank, of bringing 
up to par, and equalizing the currency of bank bills 
throughout the country, is but a gratuitous assumption. It 
is true that the circumstance of the bills of this bank being | 
receivable every where in payment of dutiesand debts to 
the Government, gives these bills a currency that no local 
bank possesses. But let the Government give to the bills 
of any local bank the same quality—let the bills of any 
local bank be every where received in payment of debts | 
due to the United States—and such local bank will con- 
tribute just as much to equalize the currency, as does the | 
Bank of the United States. 

In the six Eastern States, at this moment, the bills of the 
United States’ Bank and its branches, with all the advan- 
tage which the Government gives those bills, by every 
where receiving them in payment for debts due to the! 
United States, are not as good as are the bills of any and| 
every local bank in those States: the local bills are there 
every where received as specie without discount; the bills 
of the United States’ Bank and its branches are not receiv- | 
ed, except in the place where the branch is located, and 
where the bill or note is payable. The difference at pre- 
sent is from one-fourth to one-half per cent.: the differ- 
ence between these and the spurious drafts which are 
circulated as bills, is probably one per cent. The prin- 
ciple is the same, whether the difference be one-fourth, | 
One, ten, or twenty per cent. If that difference be one- 
fourth per cent. now, what will it be under the system of 


Bank of the United States. 





issuing spurious orders, as well as bls payable at distant} 
parts of the Union, when Governinent funds shall be as| 
scarce as they were during the exigencies of the last war? 
Then the sources of publ.c revenue would be in the main 
dried up—a very small portion of the bills of the United 
States’ Bank would be any where receivable; and the pa- 





per of this bai.k would be the very worst paper ¢ rculation 
that ever has existed, or ever could exist, in this country. 
Fastened down as we now are by the votes of a majority 
of the Senate, it will not be in the power of Congress here- 
after to improve the currency; nor can all the efforts of 


them, correct tins evil. 
With what face can it be urged that the Bank of the 
United States improves the currency ? 


I deny the propo- 
sition. 


The Bank of the United States, during the term 
of its existence, has done more towards establishing prin- 
ciples of banking calculated to superinduce and make 
permanent an unsound currency, than any and all the 
other banking companies of the country have done in the 
same time. 

What would not be said, if twenty-five of the principal 
State banks throughout the Union should combine, and 
should agree to issue their bills at distant points of the 
Union, payable a thousand or fifteen hundred miles from 
the place of issue? Would it not be obvious that the in- 
tention was to evade specie payments’ And can any one 
doubt, if an order to receive the bills thus sent forth in 
payment of debts due the United States should issue, such 
as that issued by Mr. Secretary Rush to receive the spuri- 
ous orders of the Bank of the United States, that the bills 
of the local banks would be every where as current as are 
the spurious bank orders? Bt would not such a proce- 
dure be met with indignation throughout the whole trading 
and commercial community? ‘This evasion of specie pay- 
ments is tantamount to the direct suspension of specie 
payments by the Bank of England; it isa device which 
would do credit to Yankee ingenuity. Give any Yankee 
bank this exclusive privilege for the term of twenty years, 
and f will be bound that such bank will carry to New Eag- 
land more than a 1m »iety of all the proceeds of the indus- 
try of the country. 


Vou. VILI.--67 


the State Legislatures, or the local banks granted me 


[SenaTeE, 
en ——————— 
evasion of specie payments, it is equal to an irrevocable 
grant of the power to suspend specie payments: the paper 
issues of this bank will be no better than the paper issues 
of the Bank of England during the suspension of specie 





| payments—the quality of each paper is the same, the credit 


of both being based exclusively on the simple circum- 
stance that they were receivable every where in payment 
of the debts due to the Government. Mr. Huskisson has 
shown that the suspension of specie payments by the 
Bank of England reduced the value of the currency in 
that country about twenty-five per cent.; and at every 
emergency of this Government, the Bank of the United 
States, under the grant now voluntarily presented to it, 
will cause a similar depreciation of the value of money in 
this country, and probably produce a greater dilapidation 
of property than the whole amount of its capital. 

On the subject of these branch drafts, with all due de- 
ference to the learned counsellor who received fifty dollars 
for draughting the opinion that there could be ‘* no legal 
ojection to them,” and for the other distinguished gentle- 
men who, for one hundred dollars each, concurred ‘* en- 
tirely in his opinion,” I must bey leave to differ entirely 
from them. They say there can be no legal objection to 
these orders, which does not apply to all drafts; that 
‘*whether they are signed by one officer or more, and 
whether they have the external appearance of a bank 
note or otherwise, must be a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence, and entirely within the competency of the bank to 
regulate at its pleasure,” that ‘it is an ordinary banking 
operation, to which their general faculties are perfectly 
competent;” that **a restraint upon the power (to issue this 
kind of spurieus paper) is without example in the charter 
of any bank,” that the inhibition of bank bills which are 
not signed by the president and countersigned by the 
cashier, in the twelfth fundamental article of the bill 
creating this corporation, ‘* has no reference to checks or 
drafts drawn at the offices upon the bank,” and that since 
the issue of these drafts ** will facilitate the exchanges of 
the country, and secure the public and the bank from 
frauds,” they seem to them as expedientas they are lawful! 

This is, then, constitutional law, as expounded by the 
three great legal advisers (Messrs. Binney, D. Webster, 
and W. Wirt) of the bank; it must be so, for one of them 
solemnly sets forth the declaration, another ‘* concurs en- 
tirely in his opinion,” and the third says he ‘* can see no 
possible legal objection to the practice;” and the whole 
costs the bank but two hundred aud fifty dollars! Let it 
be borne in mind that, in arriving at their conclusion, the 
fearned gentlemen entirely blink the charter. To pre- 
vent the issue of such an enormous quantity of bills of a 
small denomination as shall drive out of circulation net 
only specie, but local bills, which are also the true repre- 
sentative of specie, the charter prohibited the issue and 
circulation of ** bills or notes promising the payment of 
money,” unless signed by one officer, and countersigned 
by another: in vain does the bank four times petition Con- 
gress to change this provision in the charter. It is found 
by the ** ordinary operations of banking,” funds are trans- 
mitted sometimes from one point to another, by drafts 
drawn by one bank upon another, as a mere operation of 
exchange, the draft always purporting on its face the pre- 
cise amount desired to be transmitted. On the strength 
of this practice, the Bank of the United States procures 
some ten, fifteen, or twenty millions of dollars, in sums of 
five, ten, and twenty dollars each, of the drafts manufac- 
tured in close imitation of bills or notes of the same de- 
nomination—not for the purpose of accommodating the 
exchange, but for the purpose of throwing on the whole 
community an expanded paper circulation, if redeemable 
any where by specie, redeemable at such a distance from 
the place of issue, that it will cost the holder of fifty or a 
hundred dollars another fifty or a hundred dollars to ob- 


As the bill virtually sanctions the] tain thespecie where itisdue. This papercirculation isnot 
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** bills or notes;” therefore, it is no violation of the char-| evade the payment of specie in quantities; being receiv- 
ter that the paper is not signed by the president, and|able for debts due to the United States, these bills will be 


countersigned by the cashier. But the clause requiring 
the signatures to bills or notes, does not require the same | 
signatures to checks and ¢ 


current in all parts of the United States. 


In all times of 
scarcity the branches will issue only such bills payable at 


rafts: therefore, checks and| distant points: and they will be able to do an immense 


drafts may be made a substitute for bills and notes, because} business, drawing their specie from the State banks around 
checks and drafts, not for circulation, but for the trans-| them, without being liable to be called on at any time for 


mission of funds, is ‘‘ an ordinary banking operation, to| a single dollar. 
, Y § Op 5 


which their general faculties are perfectly competent.” 
Had any local State bat.k in the country resorted to such a 
subterfuge for such a purpose--had any State bank thus| 


Even if the bills above fifty dollars will 
not be sufficient for this purpose, there are many expe- 
dients less disreputable and equally legal, as that of the 
issue of the drafts or checks, by which the bank might 


evaded the plain letter of its charter--there cannot be a! throw millions of small bills in circulation, and evade specie 
doubt the act would have been condemned at once by | payments; and, after what we have scen, it will not be 


every State judicial tribunal, and that every State Legis-| 
lature in the Union would hav edeclared the charter forfeit. | 

The gentlemen, counsel for the bank, in their learned | 
opinion, give us no quotations from the books, as a justifi-| 
cation of the issue of this spurious paper; they say the} 
issue of checks and drafts ‘is an ordinary banking} 
operation,” thus carrying the idea that what is done by 
the United States’ Bank is done by all other banks. It is 
not denied that other banks may sometimes issue checks 
and drafts for the accommodation of individuals “who 
may wish to send money from one place to another; but 
it may be fearlessly denied that other banks are permitted 
to issue checks and drafts for the purposes of general 
circulation. “ven the bank ‘ facilities,” which were 
issued several years ago in Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, to evade specie payments at the place of issue, were 
of a character infinitely superior to the ** facilities” issued 
by the Bank of the United States. The Dedham bank 
issued its not espayable at Middletown, and the Hartford 
bank payable at New York; each some hundred and fifty 
miles distant. But there was a bona fide promise to pay, 
and the promise was kept. Yet the good sense of the 
community drove the banks to withdraw these facili- 
ties from circulation. So also the first bank chartered 
in New Hampshire, which for several years claimed the 
exclusive right of banking in that State, as the United 
States’ Bank claims it now under the Federal Government, 
issued bills at Portsmouth, payable at Philadelphia. The 
popular indignation soon put down this evasion of the 
charter, although there was no clause in the charter pro- 
hibiting the issue. The checks and drafts which are 
attempted to be legalized by the counsel for the Bank 
of the United States, are of a character far below the 
bank facilities to which I have just alluded: they con- 
tain a promise to pay nowhere; they are a simple or- 
der drawn on the mother bank, at great distances from 
the places of issue; they may be paid, and probably will 
be paid, so long as it is convenient for the mother bank to 
pay them, if the holders will be at the expense of send- 
ing them five hundred, a thousand, or fifteen hundred 
miles; but the holders cannot, from eutis face, compel the 
bank to pay them. Stop the sale of the public lands in 
the South and West--let a war on the ocean stop the im- 
portation of goods on which duties are paid to the Govern- 
ment, and these branch drafts would instantly be depre- 
ciated in value from twenty-five to fifty percent. ; they would 
fall below the treasury notes issued during the late war, 
and even as low as the notes and bills of those banks which 
then suspended specie payments. 


| States or its branches. 


And this is the system | 


by which the Un ted States’ Bank has every where made | 


an oon currency ! 

Should the friends of the bank, after the year 1836-- 
Ps until that time we must have these checks and drafts 
fastened on us as a currency—consent to prohibit their 
issue, will not the bank resort to some other expe dient to 
evade the payment of specie? It will be sa 
newed charter prevents the issue of bills or notes of one 
branch payable at another branch, of a denomination less 
than fifty dollars. Why permit such issue of any denomi- 
nation? This provision will enable the bank at all times to} 


lit progresses, there would 
L that the re-| 


| doubted that the able counsel and legal advisers of the 

bank will give their opinion that any proceeding of the 
bank is legal and right, since such proceeding will be 
but ‘tan ordinary banking operation;” and because it 
‘© will facilitate the exchanges of the country,” it will be 
**as expedient as it is lawful!” 

It is asked ‘* How is the revenue to be collected through 
all the custom-houses, the land offices, and the post offices, 
without some such means as the bank affords?’ lanswer, 
if there was not a bank in the country, it by no means fol- 
lows that there would not be safe places of deposite for the 
public money at every point where money is receivable. In 
many places, in all places where there is no bank or branch 
of the Bank of the United States, State banks are now made 
places of deposite; and there is no more fear, because 
there is really no more risk in making these State banks 
places of deposite, than there is of the Bank of the United 
If the United States Bank’ were 
stricken out of existence, for the privilege of these de- 
posites simply—-besides the payment of two to four per 
cent. on the annual average of these deposites—-the State 
banks would give bond, with ample security, to the Go- 
vernment, to do all that the United States’ Bank now per- 
forms, or engages to perform, viz. collect and receive for 
safe keeping the public moneys; pay them out wherever and 
whenever ealled for; transmit the funds to any part of the 
country free of charge; transmit them to foreign countries 
without making the exorbitant charge that has been for 
years past paid by the United States; equalize the cur- 
rency as effectually asthe United States’ Bank ever did, and 
much more effectually than the United States’ Bank will 
do under the amended bill which is now before the Senat 
There are many State banks, which would gladly pay the 
pensioners, and do all the duties formerly done by commis- 
sioners of loans, simply for the privilege of the temporary <e- 
posite of money used for those purposes by the Government 

Yo perform all the purposes of collection, distribution, 
and safe keeping of the revenue of the United States, 
banking institutions might be found at every point, wilhch 
would guaranty, each for the other, the safety of thos 
funds; and, inaddition to these services, these banks would 
pay the Government from two to four per cent. annually 
on the average deposites. 

Were there not a bank of discount in existence in the 
country—I mean a bank issuing promissory notes or bills 
but only specie—the condition of the funds of the Govern- 
ment would be more safe than it now is. The benefits 

the specie deposites re tween the time the money Is r 
seived and the time it is used, would be abun untly su i 
cient to compensate, in safe hands, for all sar expense of 
paying out and transmitting funds. Instead of a factitious 
basis—-a paper foundation—we should then have as 
specie foundation. Instead of overtrading on a systen 
artificial credit, which or aN as certainly and surcl) 
be uniformity and safety 

If there W 

y time a substitute for specie as a circulating medium, | 
W ae be a tangible, responsible, individual credit—a cre 
dit which would be almost as sure as an intrinsic specie 

capital itself. 


tr ansaction of eve ry spec ies of busine SS. 
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But we are not to expect such a state of things. There 
must of necessity be banks: these banks, to be safe and sa- 
lutary checks on each other, should be local, and should 


and fearful depression--alternations of which the conse- 
quences are dangerous to men of capital, and subversive to 
the security of property, on which the prosperity of every 


be regulated by the several State Governments within |trading community depends, and distressing to the labor- 
whose sovereignty they are located. If it be admitted|ers who depend for employment on the capital of the 
that the State Governments have a right to create banks, | country.” 

it must be admitted that the Federal Government has not} Not only has the United States’ Bank, for some cause 
a right to destroy those banks. In what condition do you | best known to those who direct that institution, extended 
place State banks by the exclusive privilege which is|loans on its own capital beyond what it ought to have 
granted by the bill now under consideration? You create |done, but it has made use of the funds of the Government, 
a rival institution, exempt from all taxation, with power |to the extent that it has become expedient for the bank 
to evade specie payments, with an implied power to issue |to ask a delay from July to October of the payment of se- 
a spurious currency payable in specie a thousand miles jveral millions of the public debt; so that it is evident that, 
from the place of issue, which spurious currency is made |far from being able to extend the facilities of trade, it must 
receivable in payment any where for debts due to the jcontract them. It has expanded the paper currency, and 
United States. ‘This rival institution, without a cent of |caused that overtrading which must force a contraction of 
capital of its own, having the entire funds of the Govern- |the currency. If the funds of the Government shall con- 
ment to operate upon, could and would annihilate every |tinue to be thus used by the bank in all future time, in- 
State bank in the country. A ‘Senator, [Mr. Wxnsren, } | stead of being a blessing to the community, the bank will 
the other day, aware of the fact that the grant of this char- |be a curse. ; : 

ter ultimately involves the destruction of the State banks, | I may be permitted to read an extract from an able wri- 
contends that the power to regulate the currency gives | ter on the currency and the Bank of England, in the Bri- 
the privilege of banking to the Federal Government alone. |tish Monthly Magazine for February of the present year. 
This construction of the constitution is quite as novel as | These observations, with but slight exceptions, apply in 
the doctrine of the same Senator, that a representation by | full force to the Bank of the United States, and show what 


fractions in the House of Representatives is the only con- 
stitutional representation. 

But, say its advocates, the perpetuation of this bank is 
necessary for the favorable effect it has or may have, 
‘‘either generally or locally, on the agriculture, com- 
merce, and manufactures of the Union.” It must be ad-| 
mitted, with the exception of that portion of the stock of 
this bank which is purchased or owned by foreign stock- 
holders, that the same capital is in the country if this insti- 
tution do not, as ifit do exist. The only advantage which 
this capital will possess with the charter over what it would 
have without it, will be in the issue ofa paper currency; and 
this issue of paper currency must be enormous if the system 
of spurious orders shall be substituted for specie-paying pa- 
per bills. Thirty millions of dollars, without a specie basis, 
have been already loaned to the Western States by the Unit- 
ed States’ Bank; a portion of this sum is common bank bills, 
another portion is paper orders. This great amount 
has been issued just long enough to have the people feel 
the benefits of the introduction of so much capital—-the pay 
day has not yet come. If that pay day is protracted, how 
long can those who have hired the money stand the pay- 
ment of seven per cent., and a sixty days’ renewal? If 
any circumstance—if the lessening or withdrawal of the 
public denosites shall compel the bank to draw in even 
one-half of this vast amount, how many scenes of ruin simi- 
lar to that at Cincinnati, some ten years ago, by the ope- 
rations of the same bank, must be repeated? These loans 
and facilities, now so sweet in the mouths of those who 
think that the people cannot get on without the United 
States’ Bank, will become gall and wormwood before they 
shall be fully digested. 

The expansion of the currency by the United States’ | 
Bank is already beginning to be felt in the Atlantic States; | 
it presses on the trading community of our principal | 
cities, producing successive failures: the manufacturers 
feel it in the reduction of prices and the reflux of their 
wares; the growers and dealers in wool feel it in the fall 
of that article; and the advocates of the American system 
are preparing to charge the revulsion to the contemplated 
repeal of the tariff! 

The late Mr. Huskisson, that enlightened and useful 
practical statesman and political economist, to whom the 
world is indebted for many of those axioms which are me- 
liorating the condition of man, says: 

** The expansion of paper currency leads to overtrad- 





ing, till overtrading again forces a contraction of the cur- | vad ! f » t 
rency—producing alternations of extravagant excitement |administration, of denying his own handwriting, of failing 


are to be the effects which this institution, placed, as it will 
be, beyond the reach of legislation for nearly twenty years 
more, will have on the agriculture, the commerce, and 
manufactures of this country. 

[Mr. H. here reada page or two from the work referred 
to.] 

The Senators from Virginia and South Carolina, [Messrs. 
Tazewe tt and Harns,] on Saturday, seemed to be sur- 
prised at the admission of the chairman of the committee 
who reported this bill, (Mr. Dartas,] that if this bank 
charter should not be prolonged for more than ten years, 
it might become necessary that the bank should interfere 
in the elections. Does any one doubt that the agents of 
the bank have made use of the money power of the bank 
to influence the elections; and this, too, before the opi- 
nion of the President of the United States, in relation to 
the bank, was made public? In the large commercial 
towns, where this bank had to encounter a vigorous com- 
petition from the local banks, there may have been no di- 
rect political preferences. But the branch bank, located 
in the State which I have the honor in part to represent, 
was made a party engine previous to the last Presidential 
clection-—its directors were exclusively of one political 
party—its favors were dispensed with a view to affect that 
election; and it was the principal instrument to give, in the 
choice of electors of President in 1828, a small majority 
to the party in that State which ever since has been ina 
minority. Even up to this time, that bank has been con- 
ducted, so far as circumstances would allow, on the same 
principle, and with the same view. In contemptuous di» 
regard of public opinion, the most obnoxious political par- 
tisans opposed to the administration have been continued 
in the direction of that branch; and the appointment ofa 
new board of direction has been delayed for months, in 
violation of one provision of the charter, to accommodate 
with a large salary an officer of that branch, who had 
brought down upon it the execrations of almost the whole 
community, until he should remove into another State, 
where he could find a preponderance of political sentiment 
more congenial with hisown opinions. The last selection, 
by the directors of the mother bank, of a board of direc- 
tors for the branch in New Hampshire could have been 
made with no other view than to operate through the dank 
on the elections in that State. 

One individual was placed conspicuous in that board, 
who had nothing in the world to recommend him but the 
degradation of prosecuting a newspaper friendly to the 
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and ingloriously retreating from his own suit, and of re-| The party opposed to the administration has compelled 
sorting to brute force in making a cowardly attack on a|the bank to take its ground at this time--the ‘* newspa- 
third person whom he supposed had been instrumental in| pers” and the ‘demagogues” of the party make this bank 
demonstrating his infamy. ‘To such a man is givenacon-|the ground of opposition. Out of doors it is avowed that 
trol of the branch in New Hampshire, and of the reve-| the subject is now forced on Congress, principally and 
nues of the Government receivable in that State—a man| mainly that the President shall be compelled either to ap- 
who has rendered himself not less notorious for violating | prove or veto the new charter--to drive him into a dilem- 
the laws of his country, than for failing in a course of gross| ma in which he must act, and if he act either way that he 
deception to procure others to swear to his innocence. will make more enemies than he can secure friends. The 
The president of the Bank of the United States, in aj friends of the President, while they regret that this is 
letter to the Secretary of the Treasury, dated September, | really a party question exclusively, on one side, and a di- 
1829, says: ‘* The public opinion, in its crude state, is the | vided question in some sections of the country, on the 
most dangerous of all guides,” and that “the bank cannot| other, have no fears for the result, if he shall do what they 
obey it.” This he assigned as his reason for disregarding | ant:cipate he will do. 
the remonstrances and petitions which were laid before! Sir, 1 claim no merit for originality when I say this is a 
him by the representatives and citizens of New Hamp-| party question exclusively on one side; [ have high au- 
shire in 1829, against sundry abuses by the first officer of | thority for saying this was a party question so long ago as 


the branch in that State. He doubtless intends that pub- 
lic opinion in New Hampshire shall be punished for con- 


ithe year 1811. The gentleman from Kentucky, then as 


;now a member of this Senate, took that stand against 


tumacy—that the people of that State, weak alone against | this monopoly for which the country was long grateful to 
his power, shall be made to feel the giant monopoly; and jhim; he then felt towards the United States’ Bank as 
hence he appoints to the direction of that branch, men on | those who are opposed to it now feel. If he is disposed 
whom public opinion has placed the seal of condemnation, | to blame us for our opinions, he must blame himself that 
and sustains them in acts which public opinion pronounces|he was our instructor. He then represented the institu- 
to have been unjust and oppressive. If this contempt|tion to be whatever we represent it to be—an engine in 
for public opinion shall be exhibited while public opinion | the hands of one political party, to control and bear down 
might be of great value in procuring a renewal of the |another party. What did he then say? In answer to Mr. 
bank, what may not be anticipated after the charter shall| Crawford, who said that this bank ‘*had been made a 
be fastened upon the people for fifteen years more? What | party question, although the law incorporating the bank 
is this declaration more or less than the agent, the deputy | was passed prior to the formation of parties,” the Senator 


of Baring & Brothers, the most honorable Marquis of 
Hertford, and other privileged individuals under the Bri- 
tish Government, openly setting public opinion in the 
United States of America at defiance! 

The bank has had a major part of the newspapers, and 
even of the literary periodical works of the country, to 
advocate its cause: on one side of the politieal question, 
there has not been a solitary newspaper dissenting from 
the bank. ‘The bank has also exercised freely the means 
it possessed to bring over to its side powerful newspapers 
which had been opposed ta it. A vast preponderance of 
the newspaper press in its favor was not, however, enough 
for the bank; hundreds of thousands of extra sheets adyo- 
cating its cause have heen circulated by the bank through- 
out the country. To show you, sir, that the bank is iden- 
tified with a party, it is only necessary to say that, as far 
I could learn in my own State, these extra publications of 
the bank, circulated from Philadelphia, have been sent to 
precisely the same individuals as received, from the city 
of Washington, previous to the last Presidential election, 
Chapman Johnson’s Virginia addresses, and other pam- 
phiets of a like character, The list in both cases must have 
been the same. 

Will it be denied that this bank has attempted to exer- 
cise an influence on public opinion and on our elections? 
that it has attempted to influence the public presses of the 
country by extraordinary loans and accommodations? Can 
our eyes and our ears deceive us, when we look around 
us and see and hear the party which identifies itself with 
the bank? We are told by the Senator from Kentucky, 
[Mr. Cray,] if this is a party question, that we ** must look 
to the newspapers and the demagogues who have sought 
to make this a political instrument.” Very true! It was 
not until after the convention at Baltimore last December, 
that the petition came in asking for the recharter of the 
bank this session. Did not the leaders of a party then 
give the bank to understand that if the mountain did not 
come to the aid of Mahomet before the next Presidential 
election, Mahomet should never afterwards go to the 
mountain? Did they not say to the bank, if you will not 
bring the influence of your money, including the funds of 


from Kentucky then said: 

“It is true that this law (the law incorporating the 
|bank) was not the effect, but it is no Iess true that it was 
one of the causes of the political divisions in this country. 
And if, during the agitation of the present question, the 
renewal has, on one side, been opposed on party princi- 
ples, let me ask if, on the other, it has not been advocated 
on similar principles. Where is the Macedonian phalanx 
--the opposition in Congress? I believe, sir, f shall not 
incur the charge of presumptuous prophecy, when I pre- 
dict that we shall not pick up from its ranks one single 
straggler! And if, on this oceasion, my worthy friend 
from Georgia has gone over into the camp of the enemy, 
is it kind in himto look back upon his former friends, and 
rebuke them for the fidelity with which they adhere to 
their old principles’” 

Where is the ** Macedonian phalanx,” ‘the opposition 
in Congress,” now? Can ‘one single straggler” be found 
opposed to the bank? If any friend of the Senator will 
show one shade of difference not tending to make the 
present case even a more aggravated party question than 
it was then—if he will show the ‘* Macedonian phalanx” 
less compact, less determined, less zealous, than it was in 
1811, then may it be admitted that it is unjust to quote 
him. ‘There is, indeed, this difference in the two cases— 
in 1811 the charter expired, and, if renewed at all, it was 
necessary then to act; in the present case, the charter does 
not expire for four years, and we know not what the bank 
may be at the expiration of that time. In the one case, 
the charter was asked for, for its own sake; in the other 
case, it is pressed to be used asan engine to affcet a pend: 
ing election. In the one case, the people had elected 
their Representatives and Senators with an especial view 
to the object; in the other, the people are taken by sur- 
prise--the question is to be settled—-the door is to be 
closed, befure they are consulted. That they are taken 
by surprise, is manifest from the language of the Senator 
himself, who, in a speech at Cincinnati, in August, 155/, 
is reported to have said: 

‘Whether the charter ought to be renewed or not, 
near six years hence, in my judgment is a question o 


the Government, to bear on the next election, you need | expediency to be decided by the then existing state of 
not expect any thing further from us after that election’/the country. It will be necessary at that time to look 
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off) what effect that will produce, what will then be our 
financial condition, what that of the local banks, the state 
of our commerce, foreign and domestic, as well as the 
concerns of our country generally. I am not therefore 
prepared to say whether the charter ought or ought not 
to be renewed on the expiration of its present term.” 

If the honorable Senator has ** gone over into the camp 


carefully to the condition of the bank and of the Union; | 
to ascertain (if the public debt in the mean time be paid | amount now than they did then. 
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appears in the returns. They actually own a greater 
What was then the lan- 
guage of the Senator? 

[Mr. H. here read a number of passages from Mr. 
Cxay’s speech. ] 

The question recurs—is this Government under any 
obligations to the present stockholders of the United 
States’ Bank? Wasthere any promise, either express or im- 
plied, torenew the charter in their hands? If so, let their 


of the enemy,” and, asa leader of a forlorn hope, ‘‘looks| advocates point to the chapter and verse in which that 
back upon his former friends,” to rebuke them for the | promise is contained. For twenty years these stockhold- 
‘* fidelity with which they adhere to old principles,” will|ers had privileges which no other corporation possessed; 
he not consent to wait fur the decision of the great ques-|the grant to them did not extend beyond the term of 


tion until the time which he had himself designated? Until| twenty years. 
the public debt shall be paid, and the condition of the|}them, or it was not. 


bank and of the Union shall be carefully ascertained? 


The first grant was either of value to 
If valuable, they have no right to 
ask the renewal of a privilege from which other citizens 


It is not to be expected that all of us have the samejare excluded: if of no value, surely the Government can 


lights on the subject of the bank as that Senator: some of 
us are more inclined to be guided by the axioms laid down 
by himself in 1811, than to follow his present advice. I 
cannot read the whole of his speech against the bank on 
that occasion, although I confess it to be as good a speech 
against the present bank as any that can now be made. I will 
quote a few detached sentences to give an idea of the whole. 

(Mr. H. here read nearly a column of extracts from the 
speech referred to. } 

It is said there is a vast preponderance of the public 
opinion in favor of continuing this charter. If this be a 
fact--if there be no fears of public opinion, why prema- 
turely force the new charter upon the people four years 
before the time? The charter will be equal probably toa 
gift of twenty millions of dollars to the present stockhold- 
ers with the bonus as it stands. 


jem under no obligations to continue to them what shall 


operate to their injury. 

I have before me a pamphlet bearing date at Cincin- 
|nati, May, 1832, which says: 

‘© The general opinion throughout the West in regard 
to the rechartering of the Bank of the United States, is 
|not expressed in the various memorials prepared, circu- 
\lated, and sent to Congress by the direct influence of the 
|bank., The debtor is morally the slave of the creditor. 
A free and independent expression of opinion is restrain- 
jed by a sense of fear. If a merchant—the apprehen- 
|sion is that his credit will be stopped. If a mechanic or 
| laborer—the loss of employment is dreaded. And with 


jeither, perhaps, the honest support of a family is involv- 


led. These facts existing among us, have caused the 





Will the people sanction! signing, ‘without regard to party,’ memorials for re- 


that act of their Senators and Representatives which shall| chartering the present bank, which have appeared be- 
throw away this immense amount’ Will the several States | fore Congress.” 


quietly forego their right of taxation, when responsible 
capitalists have offered, besides a bonus of one per cent. 
annually to the Federal Government, another bonus of 
one per cent. to the several State Governments for these 
exclusive banking privileges? 

Are the people of the United States under any particular 
obligations to the present stockholders—to Baring, Bro- 
thers, & Co., who own nearly a million of this stock; to 
the most honorable the Marquis of Hertford, who has his 
hundred thousand dollars; to honorable Hudson Gurney, 
member of Parliament; to Sir William Keppell, Knight of 
the Grand Cross of the Order of Bath; to Lieutenant 
General Sir Marmaduke Warren Peacock; to Mrs. Can- 
delaria Bell; to Lady Rosabella Wilson, and other British 
lords and ladies, to grant them exclusive privileges? On 
the confession of the advocates of this bank, the recharter 
of the bank, the instant it shall be consummated, will raise 
the value of the stock seventeen and a half millions of 
dollars. This will be equal to a gift outright to Baring, 
Brothers, & Co. of $395,750; to the Marquis of Hertford 
of $50,150; to honorable Hudson Gurney of $25,000; to 
Sir William Keppell of $36,100; to Sir Marmaduke War- 
ren Peacock of $25,000, to say nothing of other British 
subjects holding larger and smaller amounts of this stock. 
Was the like of this case ever before known? Did an 
American Legislature ever before do an act parallel to 
that which bestows on foreigners, individually, such large 
sums, not only without consideration, but with the doc- 
trine openly avowed that taxation shall not reach this 
property? Is this country so miserably poor and destitute, 
that capital must be brought here and kept here at such 
an enormous premium as this? On the subject of legis- 
lating for the benefit of foreigners, let me again recur to 
the speech of the Senator, [Mr. Ciar,] from which I have 
before quoted. Itis true that foreigners do not nominally 
hold so large a proportion of the stock of the present, as 
they held of the old bank; yet it is generally admitted 
that they are really the owners of a larger amount than 


What is applied by the Cincinnati writer to individuals, 
and individuals of that place have been under severe 
|thraldom to this mammoth institution, may be applied to 
every small local bank within the vortex of the Bank of 
the United States and its branches. I confess I was sur- 
| prised when petitions were presented from several of the 
| State banks in New Hampshire, in favor of rechartering 
jthe Bank of the United States. I knew there was a poli- 
| tical esprit du corps operating in that State in favor of the 
bank, on the party which is in the minority: the bank had 
dene much for the party, and it was natural that the party 
should do something for the bank. I have since ascer- 
tained that a number of the banks whose directors favored 
the same political party as the Bank of the United States, 
|in utter contumacy to the agent of the bank who required 
itof them, refused to sign the printed petition which was 
|forwarded to them. May not these refractory directors 
expect the vengeance of the mammoth after he shall be 
let loose to trample down every thing before him for fif- 
teen years more? ‘These small banks, if they shall come 
within his reach, would be but a mouthful to his maw. 
The solvent and independent banks which have resisted 
his mandate, can, however, shut up their banking houses, 
and place their capital in some other business, laying 
themselves under no other pains and penalties to this in- 
stitution than such as all capital in other employments shall 
be subject to. 

I was surprised to see some of the banks of the town of 
Portsmouth—not the old Union bank, for thatis an owner 
of United States’ Bank stock, but other banks in that 
town—petitioning to renew this charter; to see Ports- 
mouth, which already been bled to depletion by this Doc- 
tor Sangrado, again holding out her arm to the empiric. 
That town and its vicinity nas suffered severely from the 
branch which the good mother at Philadelphia had sent 
her. I hope again to see her rise invigorated from the 
ruin which had been spread around her. She had plenty 
of banking capital for all her business, without aid from 
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the United States’ Bank. The bank sent an additional ca-| 
pital of some three hundred thousand dollars: this made} 
more money than was necessary for ordinary business. At! 
first the United States’ Bank offered to loan on liberal! 
principles. The tariff of 1824, and the flush of money, | 
threw out an inducement to every man who had either 
money or credit to embark in manufacturing establish- 
ments: property was to be made hand over hand. The 
manufacturing mania was at its highest point. Some men 
at Portsmouth took shares in the great establishments at 
Dover, Somersworth, &c.; others undertook to build up| 
and manage smaller establishments in other places. In- 
vestments also were made in other business. Several in- 
vested not only all their own money, but all their credit 
could procure from the banks. The branch bank loaned 
money liberally, having, besides its own capital, the be- 
nefit of the public deposites, with the understanding that 
those who took the money might have their notes renew- 
ed till sufficient time should elapse to enable them to real- 
ize their fortunes from rise in the factory stock, or profits 
from the dividends. The manufacturing bubble burst in 
1827, ’8, and ’9: the holders of manufacturing stock held 
on as long as they could—till nearly the whole was sacri- 
ficed. The branch bank took what was pledged as colla- 
teral security, and came out itself from this speculation 
with a dead loss of 70,000 to 100,000 dollars. The prin- 
cipal, if not the only cause of these failures was the ex- 
pansion of credit, and the facilities to obtain money which 
were thrown upon the trading community by the bank, 
and the bank calling for payment at a time when the 
money could not be had, thus rendering the price of real 
estate merely nominal, and of scarcely no value in the| 
payment of debts. 

The farmers and country traders who had been induced} 
to make loans at this branch on better terms, as they sup- 
posed, than could be had at the local banks, fared little} 
better from the treatment of this branch. Loans were of-| 
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Congress has been in session six months; and never, I 
believe, has there been a Congress of six months which 
has cut out so much work and done so little. We have 
passed beyond the usual time of adjournment—we have 
perhaps done some things which we ought not to have 
done, and we have left undone other things which we 
ought to have done: nay, some pressing subjects are be- 
fore us, involving the highest welfare of the whole people, 
and perhaps the existence of the Union itself. Why are 
these subjects made to give way to that which is now be- 
fore us? Why is the recharter of the Bank of the United 
States, which has four years yet to run, and six years to 
wind up its affairs, pressed upon us with so much perti- 
nacity? 

On the subject of renewing the charter of the bank, th: 
people are altogether taken by surprise. When the elec- 
tions of those composing the present Congress took place, 
there was no expectation by the peuple that this Congress 
would act on this subject. And what right, I would ask, 
have we to legislate for those who are to come after us? If 
the Legislature of a State were now toelect a person to 
fill the place of any Senator whose term of service expires 
four years hence, would not such an act be justly regard- 
ed as an act of usurpation? ‘* Sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof: and if we must have fastened upon this 
Government an irresponsible institution, controlling not 
only the whole currency of the country, but controlling 
the purse of the Government--if we must be bound hand 
and foot hereafter, as we are now bound by this bank— 
let us put on the chains when the day and hour arrives 
until that time, let us burden the people with no more 
than one set of manacles. 

Mr. BENTON then took the floor in opposition to the 
bill. He stated what were the motives which induced 
him to move bis resolution last session, on the subject of 
the bank. He expressed the anxiety he had felt to bring 
the public mind to bear on the subject; for he did not 


fered them, the least favorable terms of which were aj speak witha view to change the opinions of any Senator, 
renewal, every four months, with payment of instalments| but merely to go abroac to the people. He expected tliat 
of ten percent. The understanding was that these terms| the people would come forward, in case this bill should 
should not be changed. Ata time of the greatest scarcity, | pass, to instruct their representatives to adopt a different 
the president issued his circular to the debtors of the| course. If that instruction should, however, be to con- 
branch, requiring a renewal of the notes every two months, | firm what the Senate were about to do, he would yield 


and the payment of twenty per cent. on the original sum 
at each renewal. From 50,000 to 100,000 dollars in spe- 
cie, drawn in the course of a few weeks, was transmitted 
for safe keeping to the friends of the manager of the bank, 
who wanted money at the capital of a neighboring State. 
This withdrawal, at that time, contributed to accelerate 
the absolute ruin of many persons who were possessed of 
property enough, if time had been given them, to dis- 
charge all their debts, and have a moderate capital left. 
The effects of these speculations were likewise felt in the 
ruin of men of moderate property in the interior, whose | 
estates were sacrificed at the sheriff’s sales for one-third 
or one-fourth of their value. 

Since that time, and so long as the head remained who} 
maltreated the citizens, the branch bank at Portsmouth | 
was scarcely able to do sufficient business, with all its ca-} 
pital and deposites, to pay its own expenses: and some of 
the principal business men, to this day, draw their pro- 
missury notes payable at any bank at Portsmouth, except- 
ing the branch of the United States’ Bank. 

These facts, in themselves of small consequence to 
those who are in the habit of doing business by tens and 
hundreds of thousands, will serve to illustrate what, by 
possibility, may be the fate of those at the South and West, 
who have recently been so liberally accommodated with 
loans by the United States’ Bank. Should they be called 
on suddenly to pay at one and the same time, and the call 
will be made at no time so likely as when there is a scar- 
city of funds, their situation may be no better than that 
of those I have described. 





his place to another. 
tion, and 

Mr. MANGUM moved that the Senate now adjourn. 

The CHAIR decided that the yeas had it, but a recount 
was demanded; and the yeas and nays being demanded, 
the question was taken, and decided as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Dickerson, Dudley, 
Ellis, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, Man- 
gum, Marcy, Miller, Smith, Sprague, Tazewell, Troup, 
White. --19. 

NAYS.——Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Clay- 


Mr. B. here gave way for the mo 


| ton, Dallas, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Holmes, Jolt 


ston, Knight, Naudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, 
Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Tipton, Tomlinson, Wagg* 
man, Webster, Wilkins. —24. 

Mr. BENTON then resumed bis observations, stating 
that he had prepared himself for this result, by going out, 
and taking a slight dinner. He proceeded to oppose the 
renewal of the charter. 

After Mr. B. had spoken three-quarters of an hour, he 

ave way for a motion for adjournment; and 

The Senate adjourned. 


Saturpay, Jung 9. 
PROTECTION OF THE FRONTIER. 
Mr. TIPTON, in accordance with the notice given by 
him on Friday, rose to ask leave to introduce a bill to au: 


thorize the Presideut of the United States to raise hve 
companies of rangers for the protection of the Nort! 
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western frontier of the United States. He said, I am fully | will not amount to 200,000 dollars, while more than that 
aware, sir, that the Senate has no desire to listen to dia lente has already been appropriated for this summer’s cam- 
cussion upon any subject: nor would I now obtrude my-| paign alone, and will probably be insufficient to meet the 
self upon their notice, were it not for the deep interest jobject. If you wish, after the presenc war is ended, to 
feel in the passage of the bill | have had the honor to in-| preserve a permanent peace, it will be indispensably ne- 
troduce. But it would be criminal in me to keep my seat | cessary to keep up an armed force, continually patrolling 
in silence when the property and the lives of those whom | upon the border, to prevent the breaking out of the malice 
I have the honor in part to represent on this floor are in| of the savage irritated by defeat, and awaiting only an 
: jeopardy. opportunity to wreak his revenge. Indeed, until some 
4 The bill proposes to authorize the President of the | change is made in our Indian relations, we will be obliged 
B::: States to raise five hundred mounted riflemen to|to support a military force in the neighborhood. And of 
4 rotect the Northwestern frontier--this description of |all kinds this is the most adapted to the duty required of 
troops being better suited to a border warfare than any | it. 1 will not allow myself to believe that the Senate will 
other. jcount and compare the value of a few dollars with the 

‘The measure is proposed as well to protect those of the | lives of their own citizens. Remember, sir, I ask your 
Indians who wish to remain friendly, as to defend the | aid, whilst the blood of our women, and the blood of our 
whites, and to chastise the hostile bands of those savages infants, isscarcely yet cold upon the ground. In the midst 
who hover on our borders, ready to strike a blow when-|of our danger and distress, we make this appeal to the 
ever the opportunity may offer. liberality and justice of Congress, and I do it in the fullest 


It may be objected to on the ground that we have al-| confidence that we will not be denied. 


ready an army to protect us. It is true, sir, we have an | Sir, were the Union invaded, who more willing to rush 
army of four thousand men: one-fourth of this force is|to the point of danger, than the men of the West? They 
stationed on the seaboard, and the remainder occupy the | have poured out their blood like water; and will you not 
numerous garrisons from Maine to Arkansas. We cannot | now afford them the aid they ask? Furnish us but the means, 
collect them, in case of an emergency, ata given point, in jand my life for it, sir, my constituents are fully able to 
any reasonable time. No mancan have greater confidence |meet any emergency, and to brave any danger. But 
in the skill and courage of our army than I have—-none | you must let us fight under our own officers, and in our 
would confide more implicitly in their ability to defend us} own way. 

against an invading foe, were that foe a civilized one. But The bill was then read a first and second time, and re- 
the service of which I speak requires the description of ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

ere on eee pare -_ _ 7 —_ to-day and | ALEXANDRIA AQUEDUCT. 

gone to- row; and the only trace of his presence is ‘ . iihies . 

misery, bloodshed, and tears. ‘If you call nt your army | On motion of Mr. CHAMBERS, the Senate then pro- 


TI ia east . : ; .” |ceeded to consider the bill for the benefit of the Alexan- 
to protect us, before they arrive at their destined point, inte Canal C ony. Mr. &. made & ra Senat cnn ¢ 
the enemy has disappeared \dria Canal Company. Mr. C. made some exp anation as 

ie Tk seams tee eae tlie lto the situation of Alexandria, and her strong claims on 

may be asked, why not mounta part of the army, | : ; 1Tit lity of C sate 
under the conduct of their own officers? Sir “? \the attention and liberality of Congress. 
ict of their own officers’ Sir, there are | Mr. SMITH thought the aqueduct asked for by Alex 
two reasons: the officers of the army are, for the most} 5...“ = . oe ew 
ined Sees Sal A _ ae . {andria should be accompanied by a free bridge; and that 
part, unacquainted with the country, and with the habits | hig should be a substitute for the long bridge. He main 
and mode of warfare of the enemy. They are many of|..~ eee . i ae 
Shai wbaiiae ihe anne 7 y ‘tained that the right of General Mason to his ferry ought 
hem young men, acqua’nted with the theory but not with . . ‘ ‘ 3. 
the practice of war. This service reauircs practical men, | °° be violated without compensation. Mr. S. moved 
alten d hard S Service re ere practical MEM |i amend the bill, by increasing the appropriation to 
acquainted with the Indians and their habits. It requires 130.000 dollars, and by ‘ aiahtiaee a provision reserving 
men who, like our Western hunters, have been raised ; - i eed aa uttaaee tooo bs a 6 
4 . . . |space for and erecting a free bridge. 
with the rifle in their hand; who ride through the immense I Mr WERSTER 5 3 th t G o I Mason would of 
Orest , . Mr. 1: 4 Salt a se ners as¢ 
forests of our country with as much ease as others upon a} ' i bj ; 
plain and level r “ie } ° course be indemnified, but objected to couple this matter 
plain and level road; who shoot with an unerring and cer- the Alewemtetn bill : 
ai es »} are. + » — eg .- 2 +r : . ; with re Atexancrig rv 
7 Grieder otc erery aon eminently quali- | Mr. CHAMBERS objected to any amendment at this 
ait i ty proposes uS Dil : de A . . 
The tent : o® istage of the session, but expressed a disposition to give 
rhe inhabitants of the frontier would have more confi- Co eatin oh ae G on r oun it : ro a ied , 
nee . . . > sl jevery attentl } ac Zc « "¢ rt > 

oie being defended by their fathers, husbands, and | The bill and am ndm unt were th : laid on the table 
. ane > y * . . a . i? | al d e i C re C ie i > > 

brothers, many of whom are experienced in this kind of lt i Wilacealials : sad the amendment wee cpdesed tm be 
i Bice » y da anc e ame = as raere S 

warfare, and who are emphatically of themselves, than by hitated . 

comparative strangers. Would you shorten this war that ee 


is now raging on our frontier, raise this troop. Five hun BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 
dred men, led by an officer suited to this service, are suffi-| The Senate then resumed the consideration of the bill 
cient, after the first struggle shall have been dec.ded, to|to modify and continue the act to incorporate the sub- 
march through the Indian country from Lake Michigan to scribers to the Bank of the United States. 
the Mississippi. Mr. BENTON resumed the remarks, in opposition to 
lo discomfit the Indians, you must make rapid marches, | the engrossment of the bill, which he commenced on the 
carry the war into the heart of their country, and compel] preceding day. He stated that the establishment of the 
them to seek shelter for their women and children in the | United States’ Bank had been followed by injurious conse- 
swamps and marshes. Large bodies move slowly. A|quences to the South and the West; and to prove this, he 
portion of your army is now on Rock river. Of their 
movements nothing has been heard for some days. The 
lndians are breaking up the settlements, and driving in 


adverted to the instructions issued by the bank to the 
branches of the South and the West. He quoted the lan- 
ay guage of a distinguished statesman, that the year 1816 
the Inhabitants south of them, and in the neighborhoed | would constitute an era, that it was the most disastrous 
of Galena, in the north. Move your army south, and the | period in our history, as it had given birth to those twin 
Indians fly before them, and murder at other points, un-|monsters, the bank and an ultra tariff. He considered the 
less our militia defend the frontier. ibank and tariff as one and indissoluble; and held that the 

On the score of economy, it is better and cheaper to j}death warrant of the South and West had issued | mthe 
raise the troop proposed, than to attempt to defend the | institution when the circular instructions were sent abroad. 


frontier with militia. One vear’s pay for this battalion | He characterized the board of directors asa ¢ entral power, 
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acting and deciding in secret, and whose decisions were only 
known by their disastrous operation on the community. 

He contended that the public deposites in the United 
States’ Bank would by October next amount to twenty 
millions, and that all the statements made as to the diminu- 
tion of the public deposites were fallacious. ‘The hos- 
tility of the bank to the rapid payment of the public debt, 
he said, was evidenced by its course in the South and the 
West; and its enmity to an administration which was se- 
dulously applying itself to the payment of the debt, was 
equally apparent. ‘The orders of the bank to change the 
loans in the South and West into domestic bills of ex- 
change, he considered to be sufficient proof of this en- 
mity. This mode of coercing the debtors of the bank, he 
ascribed to a desire to exact usuriousinterest. He charg- 
ed the bank with adopting the aristocratical and oppressive 
practices of the Bank of England; and was desirous that 
Congress should wait three or four years longer before 
they renewed the charter, in order to see how these prac- 
tices would result. He stated that a pilgrimage to Phila- 
delphia to raise money was just as common, and just as 
necessary to obtain capital, as a pilgrimage to Mecca was 
to save the soul of a Mahometan. He wished that, if the 
country was to have a bank, it would be an independent 
one. He thought the West ought to be freed from the 
pressure of an institution which bore it down to the earth, 
for the purpose of enriching another section of the Union. 
He called on all who had been at New Orleans, and all 
who drank the waters of the West, to step forward and 
rescue New Orleans from the grasp of a foreign Power, 
which was about to plunge her into ruin. 

{In the course of the remarks of Mr. Benton, a message 
was received from the House of Representatives, commu 
nicating an amendment made to the bill from the Senate 
to substitute mounted volunteers for infantry on the 
Northwestern frontier. The amendment strikes out the 
original bill, and authorizes the Pres-dent to raise any num- 
ber of mounted volunteers, not to exceed 1,100 men, &e. 

On motion of Mr. WHITE, the Senate proceeded to 
consider the amendment; when 

Mr. CLAY remarked that it was certainly an extraor- 
dinary circumstance, that, in the present state of our North- 
western frontier, there had been no movement on the part 
of the Executive; but that the Senate obtained all the in- 
formation it had on the subject from a member rising here, 
and another member rising there, in his place. 

The message was, on motion of Mr. WEBSTER, laid 
on the table. ] 

Mr. GRUNDY then moved the indefinite postponement 
of the bank bill; and, 

The question being taken thereon, it was decided as 
follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Dickerson, 
Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hill, Kane, King, 
Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, 
White. —20. 

NAYS.-—-Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Clay- 
ton, Dallas, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, 
Holmes, Johnston, Naudain, Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, 
Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, Tipton, Tomlinson, Waggaman, 
Webster, Wilkins.--24. 


The question was taken on the engrossment of the bill} 


for a third reading, and decided in the affirmative, as fol- 
lows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Clay- 
ton, Dallas, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, 
Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Naudain, Prentiss, Robbins, 


Robinson, S.lsbee, Smith, Sprague, Tipton, Tomlinson, 


Waggaman, Webster, Wi ikins.—-25. 

NAYS.—-Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Dickerson, 
Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, H ll, Kane, Kong, 
Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, 
W hite.—-2v. 
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THE PENSION LAW. 


On motion of Mr. CHAMBERS, the joint resolution 
offered by Mr. Wrixrns, to transfer to the Secretary of 
War the duties imposed by the pensidn bill on the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, was taken up for consideration. 

Mr. CHAMBERS then adverted to the practice of the 
department to put the most rigid constructions on the 
pension laws, and that these constructions are somewhat 
similar to those which are upon the laws in favor of crimi 
nals in cases which are highly penal. He stated that a 
bill which had lately passed was a supplement to the act 
of 1818, which provided for certain officers, &c. speci- 
fied; but that the supplementary bill had omitted to in- 
clude within its provisions all the officers belonging to the 
hospital department and on the medical staff. He stated, 
further, that one of his colleagues in the other House had 
assured him that, under the mgid practice of the depurt- 
ment, this class of officers would be considered as not 
entitled to the benefit of the law. He therefore proposed 
to amend the resolution by adding a clause to the follow- 
ing effect: 

** Aud that, in the execution of the said act, all officers 
in the hospital department and on the medical staff be 
considered as being as fully within the meaning of the said 
act, as of officers of the line.” 

Mr. WILKINS requested the reading of a paper ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the Committee on Pensions by 
the chef clerk of the Pension Office, exhibiting the in- 
convenience which resulted from the petitions being filed 
in one department, and the papers in another. 

Mr. FOOT said a few words against the change, and 
corrected the statement that this new bill was a supple- 
ment to the act of 1818. It was a supplement to the law 
vf 1828. He moved a substitute to the amendment pro- 
posed, direcung the Secretary of the Treasury to permit 
the withdrawal of the papers of petitioners. 

Atter sume few words in explanation, Mr. MANGUM 
moved to commit the resolution to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, Which was negatived--yeas 14. 

Some conversation then took place ona suggestion from 
Mr. FORSYTH to take away trom the amendment the 
authority for the applicants themselves to withdraw their 
papers. 

‘the amendment of Mr. Foor was negatived; that of 
Mr. Cuampers agreed to; andthe resolution ordered to a 
third reading. 





DUTIES ON IMPORTS. 


On motion of Mr. DICKERSON, the Senate took up 
| the bill to repeal in part the duties on imports—-yeas 21, 
}nays 16. 
| Mr. DICKERSON then stated that his object was to 
|offer an amendment to the bill, and to move for the print- 
ling of that amendment, and then to lay the bill again on 
ithe table, until the Senate should be disposed to take it up. 
He then moved to strike out all the first section of the bill, 
lafter the word ‘*cocoa,”’ and to insert a new classification 
lof articles, which he sent to the Chair. 

‘The amendment having been read, was ordered to be 
| printed. 

Mr. TAZEWELL then said that he had been opposed 
to taking up the bill at this time, because he had wishe l 
ito offer an amendment which he had been for some t 
preparing, and which he wished to offer, to be sent to the 
printing shop, to the Senate, to the world, or any where 
else. All that he had as yet been able to accomplish, was 
to prepare a rough draught of a bill, which would ex) 
|bit the principles which he thought should be adopted in 
lorder to fix the revenue of the country on a basis on 
|which he deemed it to be practicable to place it. The 
| principles might, in the first place, be examined, and the 
| Senate might afterwards go into the consideration of the 
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details. If the Senate should decide that the principles|' The bill was then passed, and sent to the other House 
of his bill were correct, they would then proceed to con-| for concurrence. 

sider the details which he should be prepared at a proper} 
time to offer. Should the principles presented by his bill | 


be repudiated by the Senate, there would be nonecessity; On motion of Mr. CHAMBERS, the Senate then pro- 
for touching the details. He stated that he was engaged! ceeded to consider the bill for the benefit of the Alexan- 
in the preparation of some schedules embracing the de-! dria Canal Company. 
tails of the bill. | The question pending being on the motion of Mr. 
The proposition was then received informally in the|Smrru to insert the word “thirty” after the words 
shape of an amendment to the amendment. |**one hundred,” increasing the appropriation to 130,000 
Mr. CLAY expressed his hope that the proposition | dollars; and to insert after the provision for an aqueduct, 
would be received by the Senate. He was glad to find|the words *‘and sixteen feet on each side thereof for a 
that the gentleman from Virginia had devoted a portion | free bridge.” 
of his time to thisemployment. He hoped the gentleman} Mr. FORSYTH asked for the yeas and nays on this 
would proceed in his work, prepare his schedules, and | question. 
furnish them to the Senate, that they might be printed, Some discussion took place on the subject of the amend- 
and, at a proper time, receive the consideration of the| ment, when, on motion of Mr. HAYNE, the question was 
Senate. He would refrain from any observations, at this| divided, and the order for the yeas and nays on the first 
time, on the subject of the principles of the bill. He|branch, the insertion of the word ‘thirty,” being with- 
should be pleased, however, to see, in an authentic and/drawn, the motion was negatived. 
responsible form, the views of every individual Senator,| The question being then on the motion to insert the 
and, were it possible, of every member of the House of| words in reference to the free bridge, 
Representatives, in order that the whole might be consi-; The amendment was advocated by Mr. FORSYTH and 
dered together, and that the good might be extracted, |Mr. HAYNE; and opposed by Mr. CLAY, Mr. MILLER, 
and incorporated into a bill. \Mr. TYLER, Mr. FOOT, and Mr. CHAMBERS. 
Mr. WEBSTER hoped that it would be understood} The amendment was advocated on the ground that the 
that the schedules in preparation were also to be printed, |aqueduct would be injurious to the interests of George- 
as they might be furnisiied by the gentleman from Vir-/| town, and destructive to the rights of General Mason in 
ginia. his ferry; and that the only consideration which George- 
The CHAIR replied that it Ww ould be so understood. \town could receive in return was in the form of a free 
‘The amendments were then ordered to be printed; and | bridge for her benefit. 
the bill was then laid on the table. It was replied that Alexandria had not received her 
at salieie didn eee hata. pice = jshare in the distribution of the funds received by the 
ee oe Se et om, OA ee |Government from the sales of public lands within the 
The bill to modify and continue the act to incorporate | District, and that she ought to be gratified in this her first 
the subscribers to the Bank of the United States was read | application to Congress for aid; that the opposition of 
a third time. | Georgetown to the measure was ill-timed and unkind; and 
The question being on its passage, jthat the rights of General Mason in the ferry would be 
Mr. WEBSTER asked for the yeas and nays on this | protected. It was further declared that there was no 
question, and they were ordered. | disposition on the part of Alexandria to injure George- 
Mr. MANGUM then spoke briefly in exposition of the! town, or to interfere with the rights of General Mason; 
reasons which would compel him to vote against the pas-|and a pledge was given by Alexandria that she would at 
sage of the bill. jany time permit a free bridge to be built on the piers of 
Che question was then taken, and decided as follows: / the aqueduct, and that any injury to the owner of the ferry 
YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Clay-| would be equitably adjusted. 
ton, Dallas, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks,| It was then explained by Mr. CLAY, in compliance 
Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Naudaia, Poindexter, Prentiss, with a suggestion from the authorities of Georgetown, 
Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, | that there was no opposition intended to the wishes of 
Sprague, Tipton, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster, Wil-| Alexandria 
kins. —28 | Mr. CLAY complimented the gentleman from Virginia 
NAYS.—-Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Dickerson,|{[Mr. Tyrer] and the gentleman from South Carolina 
Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hill, Kane, King, |{Mr. Mitterj on their union with him on this question of 
Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, Tazewell, ‘Troup, Tyler, | internal improvement; and expressed a hope that they 
White.-—20 | would extend their new feelings beyond the District. In 
| reference to the protests against the system, he related an 
Mr. DALLAS said that, being called to vote on the| anecdote, in substance as follows: 
passage of the bill, he felt it to be his duty to make a} After a certain message ofa late President of the Unit- 
srief statement to the Senate. He had been returned to| ed States, about the year 1825, which, witha great deal of 
the Senate on the list of stockholders, as holding a part of| eloquence, enforced the propriety of a system of internal 
he stock in the bank. As soon as he found that this sub-' improvements, there was a great deal of alarm excited 
ject would come in for discussion, he had directed the} through the ancient dominion of Virginia on the subject 
stock which he held in the institution to be sold. It had| of this official document. Some of those gentlemen who 
veen sold, he had received the amount of the sales, and| participated in this alarm, were deputed to wait on Mr. 
iad no longer any interest in the bank. Jefferson, and to ask his advice how they should act in 
On his name being called, this emergency, in this melancholy condition to which the 
Mr. SILSBEE said that he perceived his name on the| commonwealth had been reduced. After.they had set 
list of stockholders. He had disposed of his stock be-| forth their complaints, and their desire that he would 
fore this question came before Congress, and was nolonger| advise them how to act--‘‘ why,” said Mr. Jefferson, 
interesied in the institution. | **Vll tell you.” They had talked about protests, resolu- 
On his name being called, tions, &e. ** I'll tell you,” said Mr. Jefferson-—‘‘ make a 
Mr. WEBSTER said that he had seen his name on the! protest! make a solemn protest! and then get as much of 
list of the returns; but that the insertion was altogether aj the money as you can. 
mistake of the clerk at the bank in Philadelphia. | The yeas and nays were then ordered on the second 
Vor. VIII.—68 
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Indian War. 


part of the amendment, moved by Mr. Smrra, and the | field, and, when they return, more murders will be per- 
question being taken, was decided as follows: petrated. 
YEAS.--Messrs. Forsyth, Hayne, Hill, Marcy, Smith,| ‘Those who have not lost their lives have lost their pro- 
Tipton, Waggaman.—7. perty, and the opportunity of making bread for this sea- 
NAYS.--Messrs. Bell, Bibb, Brown, Buckner, Cham-|son. Another letter informed him that there was not 
bers, Clay, Clayton, Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, | bread enough in the country to serve the people ten days 
Foot, Frelinghuysen, Grundy, Hendricks, Holmes, John- |The Indian has struck his blows, and will lie close and 
ston, Kane, King, Knight, Mangum, Miller, Moore, Nau-|conceal himself until our militia return frem their expe- 
dain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, | dition. 
Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tazewell, Tomlinson, Troup,| At the approach of autumn, when the settlers, driven 
Tyler, Webster, White, Wilkins.—39. |by necessity, return to recover their property, and to put 
The bill was ordered to a third reading--yeas 38, |in winter grain for the next erop, unless we have an 
nays 5. larmed force there, this war will be renewed. 
INDIAN WAR. - And, sir, said Mr. Te will you then expect us to renew 
1is application next year to Congress with anothe1 
On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, the Senate proceeded | mournful list of murders? If you do, you are, perhaps, 
to consider the message of the House of Representatives, | mistaken. Let me tell you what will be done! 
communicating the amendment of that body, authorizing | There are about five thousand one hundred Indians 
the President of the United States to receive into the ser-|in Indiana, and in Llinois eight thousand six hundred 
vice of the United States’ volunteers, for the protection of | We are neighbors, cannot agree, and are now at war. 
the Northwestern frontier, not to exceed ten companies. |You must separate us by removing these Indians out of 
Mr. CLAY then withdrew the motion which he had|these States, or you may be sure, sir, that we will exter 
made on Saturday to recommit the bill. oor them. From this war, and this dange r, the Me 
Mr. TIPTON then rose to move some amendments | nominees and a part of the Pottawatamies are exempt 
which he thought would obviate the difficulty that had |If you will send the force which we want, it can, if under 
arisen. He said the bill now before the Senate, as amended | judicious officers, protect the white people and the friend 
by the House, provides for raising one thousand gun men ly Indians until all the Indian tribes are removed from our 


to protect the Northwestern frontier against the Indians. 

He would have been satisfied with the bill as it was, for 
he was anxious to stop the effusion of blood, and the de- 
struction of property, in the frontier country. Some Se- 
nators object to the number of men to be raised, some to 
their term of service, and others to the discretionary 
power vested in the President. Ona former occasion he 
had stated that five hundred men were competent to the 
service, if led by an officer suited to the occasion. This 
was still his opinion; but, yielding to the wishes of the 


representative from Illinois, for whose opinion he had | 


great respect, he had left the number blank. Some Se- 
nators have said to the friends of this measure, agree 
among yourselves, and we will vote with you for any sum 
that is required. In order to settle this matter, and pro- 
cure the prompt action of Congress, I now propose, said 
Mr. T., to amend the amendment, by asking for five hun- 
dred men, to serve one year, to be commanded by one 
major and a suitable number of platoon officers, to be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. He had no fear of the discretion- 
ary power vested in the President. The President knew 
too well what was due to a suffering people, and to his 
own fame, and he had given too many pledges of fidelity 
to his country, now to err in regard to conducting.an In- 
dian war. Pass this bill with the amendment, and, in 
thirty days from the day the President signs it, a sufficient 


force will be on the frontier, and of that description of 
troops that will inspire confidence in our people, and ena- |} 


ble them to return with their families to their former 
homes. This number of men is amply sufficient to keep 
peace, and the presence of an armed force is at all times 
necessary to awe those Indians into submission. 

An Indian has no love for the American people. The 
missions, the teachers, and the preachers sent to them, 
have not civilized them, nor will the long prayers made, 
nor the hypocritical hands holden up in our Eastern cities 
in behalf of the poor Indians, have much effect in ward- 
ing off the scalping knives from our heads. To explain 
the cause of his anxiety on this subject, Mr. T. read a 
letter from Major Brown, dated May 30th, stating that 
General Walker, with four hundred men, had gone out. 
General Walker, said Mr. T., isa brave and active young 
man: his followers are united to the service; while they 
are out, the frontiers will be protected. But these men 
live by their own industry, and cannot remain long in the 


icinity. 
This is no tariff bill to talk, and write, and threaten 
about, and put off until next year. It comes home to ow 
| business and bosoms: our wives and our little ones—ou: 
jallare at stake. We cannot, we will not, delay. Let 
me entreat gentlemen, whatever they do, to do it quickly 
jIt is better for us that you should this day, before thc 
Western mail goes out, decide. Denial is better for us 
than delay. When you tell us no, you must defend 
yourselves—we cannot spare the money--the tariff wil! 
not be modified--we dread giving the President 
| power-—there are but few Indians at war—your men, ! 
out, will watch the Black Hawk until he starves; the: 
sir, we understand you. Understanding, then, sir, 
iknow what todo. Iam no prophet; but I would not 
jsurprised if all the Indians from Tippecanoe to the M 
sissippi should be exterminated before the end of o1 
lyvear. Sir, it is our duty, in self-defence, to do this; a 
jafter it is done, let me not be told, you Western peop! 
jare savages; you murdered the poor Indians. Do g 
|tlemen expect us to beg the lives of our families upon 
\knees? Itis not in our nature; we cannot, we will 1 
jdoit. Congress will adjourn in a few days; and when \ 
jreturn to our people, and tell them that we have do: 
jin Our power to procure men for their defence, and ha 
| failed, then, sir, our constituents know what to do, a: 
jupon you, not upon us, be the charge of what folloy 
|for these wars will be brought to a close in the sh 
|possible way. It is proper that I should state that ! | 
conversed with the Secretary of War, and that h 
proves raising this corps. 1 wrote to him, but he is a! 
or I would have had a letter to submit to the Senate ' 
the subject. 

I am opposed, continued Mr. T., to popular e! 
of military officers. They create much difficulty, 
are subversive of military discipline. When an 
is charged with an expedition, and directed to 
men to a certain point, and do a certain thing, he | 
sponsible for the execution of the order. Can he say ' 
this man, go there, to another stay here, if he is e! 
eering with them? Military service requires pov 
enforce discipline if you will make it efficient. The 
sident knows this. He has been embarrassed by) 
things in his campaign. I confide in him that he 
appoint cadets from West Point, nor bar 
and counterhoppers to command 
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will ask the honorable Senators from Illinois or Missouri | 
who is competent to command; who will your people | 
confide in? And he will appoint men who are recom- 
mended by the representatives from the States in danger. 
As to the organization of the corps, Mr. T. said he wished 
it to form a part of the army—the officers to be commis- 
sioned for three years—the men enlisted for one year, un- | 
less sooner discharged; and the law to remain in force 
three years. His object was to avoid popular militia, by 
creating a permanent and efficient corps to maintain the | 
peace of the frontiers. 
Mr. KANE was opposed to adopting the amendments | 
of the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. T1pron;] their discus- 
sion would create delay; 


amendment as it came from the House. 
Mr. HEN 
ment by the Senator from Indiana, and that he had a few 
words to say, chiefly applicable to filling the blank, 
should the amendment proposed be adopted. The bill, 
as it originally passed the Senate, proposed the mounting | 
of a cx orps of infantry for the protection of our inland | 
frontier. It had no reference to the recent troubles of| 
the Northwest, but had its origin in a belief, entertained 
for years past, that this description of troops was better 
suited to the service in that quarter than infantry on foot. 
This bill had been modelled in the House of Represent- 
atives, in direct reference to the Indian war now raging 
between the Mississippi and Lake Michigan, and proposed 
as a substitute the raising of one thousand gun men, volun- 
teers, corps organized, or to be organized, as the Presi- 
dent might direc ct; to continue in service, or be dismissed | 
from it, as his discretion might see fit. The amendments} 
proposed, said Mr. H., look not so much to the present | 
crisis, as to the pe rmanent defence of the country, and | 
contemplate a corps of mounted rangers on the model of | 
those employed on the frontier during the late war. This} 
latter purpose, said Mr. H., I approve, and believe the | 
latter description of troops decidedly the best adapted to | 
the service, and the most efficient that can be called into 
it. ‘This was the testimony, he believed, uniformly given | 
in favor of these corps during that war, from the frontiers |! 
of the Ohio tothe Mississippi river. These troops were} 
More active, energetic, more rapid in their movements, | 
as any uiiea 3 that have heretofore ever been 
¢ mploy ed in the service. The y were, indeed, citizen 
soldiers, having all the advantages of discipline, and all 
the interests of the country concentrated upon them. = It 
was his opinion that so much better were 


und as brave 


these corps 
suited to the defence against Indians, that five hundred of 
them would be better than the one thousand proposed by 


the amendment of the 


House of Representatives. He 
wished this corps to be organized as the bill proposed, 
to be made a corps of the army, officered as the 
were the last war; and this could be done, as it then was, 
its of the President and Se- 
e officers on the part of the 
sttncthled being 1 


rangers 


ther by arbitrary appointme! 
nate, or by selections of tl 
companies, these afterwards sanctioned 
by the appointing power; for in both ways were the com- 
panies of rangers officered dur the war. He would 
‘so pay these troops as they have been heretofore paid; 
, rould give them one doll: ir pe r day, and require them to 
nd their own rations, clot hing, and horses. He would, 
ita proper time, move to fill the blank with six hundred, 
with a view of their being organ'zed into six companies, 
which would, in his opinion, after the present crisis should 
pass away, be abundantly sufficient for the protection and 
ullity of our whole exposed frontier. The officers 
be continued in the service as long as the service 
ught need them. ‘The men would be enlisted for one 
ear, unless sooner discharged; and whenever it should 
€ thought advisable, the whok corps, officers and men, 
ould be instantly disbanded 





nor would the measure be 80 
expeditious; and, fore xpedi tion’s sake, he would take the | present emergency, there were 
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Mr. H. further remarked that all the objections to the 
proposed amendment could, in his opinion, be readily 
answered. It had been said that the raising of rangers 
|would be a measure of delay, and that the volunteers 
|proposed by the amendment of the House were already 
jin the field. We had been urged in favor of the bill as 
liteame from the House, by considerations of the present 
emergency on the frontier. He, for one, did not feel 
himself legis!: ting for the present emergency at all; that 
j}emergency had, in all probability, before this, passed away. 


|The Indians were no doubt dispersed, and sheltered in the 


ideep forests of the Northwest; and if this were not now 
ithe fact, it would be so long before any troops we could 
raise by the bill could be brought into the field. For the 
already too many troops 
in the field, more than could be employed; they were in 


YDRICKS said he was in favor of the amend- jeach other’s way; and the greatest difficulty they would 


ifeel, would be the want of supplies. Communications 
from the seat of war had told us that four thousand 
|lllinois militia were already there, and that this number 
was daily increasing. T he militia from the western coun- 
\ties of Indiana had also marched to the point of danger. 
He had seen a letter this morning, informing that the 
Governor of Indiana had ordered a brigadier general, 
with his whole command, to repair to the frontier, if, in 
his opinion, such force might be needed. 

We have even heard of movements of the militia in the 
State of Ohio. It was idle to suppose that the first emer- 
gency could be aided by the bill now before the Senate. 
There were, or had been, probably five men in the service 
where one was needed. This was creditable to the militia 
of the new States. It was a part of their history, that 
they simultaneously repair, en masse, to the point of 
| danger. 

Sir, said Mr. H., in voting upon the measure now be- 
fore the Senate, I feel myself called upon to provide an 
efficient corps for the protection of tranquillity on the 
frontier. Such force he thought necessary, although the 
recent speck of war should have wholly disappeared; 
for it would be recollected that the recent disturbances 
have not been the first which, within the last few years, 
have been excited by these tribes on the Upper Mississippi. 
They repair yearly to Malden and Fort Drummond, and 
jreceive large presents from the British, and feel that they 


|have a resting place without the limits of the United 


‘States. Future hostilities may be expected from them. 


| This their past history, as well as their present feelings, 
jinduces us to expect; and for this state of things it was 
jour duty to provide six hundred men, organized into six 
; companies, 


Two companies to be raised in each of the 
States, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, mounted and kept 
in motion, would be a sufficient protection for the whole 
line of our exposed frontier. 

Mr. HAYNE said the present difficulty in which they 
found themselves involved, was owing to neglect in 
not being furnished with any plan necessary to be pur- 
sued, or any official information by the Exe cutive or pub- 
lic office rs of the Government. Thus, in the absence of 
such knowledge, different propositions were suggested by 
various members, as each thought would be best adapted 
for his own part of the States, and the House and the Senate 
could not decide on the conflicting opinions. The only me- 
thod, then, was for like him, who were not familiar 
with these affairs, to compare those different projects, and 
to form their opinions accordingly. He had formed his 
apinion, as far as he was able to judge, and he preferred 
the bill introduced on Friday by the Senator from Indiana 
to the present measure. 

Mr. BENTON denied that there was any negligence on 
the part of the Government. Measures whic h the exi- 
gency of the case required, had long since been put into 
execution, and were now in successful operation. 

Mr. BUCKNER stated his views of the description of 


those 
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men he thought best fitted for such defensive operations 
against the Indians. Those who were most familiar with 
the peculiarities of the Indians, from residence on the 
spot, were best adapted to defeat their incursions. He 
would prefer that they should be mounted on their own 
property; they then had an object of care different from 
what it otherwise would be if the property of the public. 


He also thought that loungers in garrisons, from want of 
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glass? Is it the hatter, the carriage maker, the shoe- 
maker, and other workers in leather? Which of them 
is willing to be sacrificed? Or, if something be to be 
yielded, in respect to all and each of them, how much is 
that something? How much may be given up without 
affecting the means of living, and the necessary support 
of families? And, on the other hand, what degree of 


special protection, and in favor of what branches of in- 
practice in riding through forests and over a rough coun-| dustry and labor, is to be fairly expected from those who 
try, were, of all others, the most likely to be bad riders. | are opposed to the principle of protection, as a principle’ 
In scouring the forests, necessary in Indian warfare, they | What and which are those exorbitant duties which it is so 
would be of little or no avail; first would go their bridles, clear a dictate of duty to abandon? 5 
next their stirrups, then their trappings, accoutrements} As to the discontent which is to be appeased, and which 
to their saddlebags, or, probably, what might be termed! no one is more disposed to see at rest than I am, can this 
their Yankee wallets. Of what use, he would then ask, | meeting, or any meeting, inform us how fur it is to be 
could such troops be? He would prefer to those regulars!traced to any specific burden, pointed out, designated, 
the inhabitants of the spot, if properly organized—men to | and proved; or how far it results from that which is matter 
whom such difficulties were familiar—men who could! of opinion, or general theory? If the laws complained 
climb the rocky mountains, and fear not the toil—men to) of are unimportant, if they are connected with no great 
whom the swamp, the prairie, or the flood, presented no) interests, then, indeed, on the strength of the mere fact 
fears—men who required no guides to direct their path in| of existing discontents, they ought to be repealed; but if 
the profound obscurity of the night, or to penetrate the | they are deemed the essential supports of great interests, 
forest in its darkest gloom. |public and private, then the dissatisfaction which they 
After some further remarks from Mr. ROBINSON, | cause, or are said to cause, should be candidly considered, 
Mr. TIPTON, and Mr. FOOT, the first amendment |its grounds carefully examined, to see how far they are 


having been read, jreal, and how far the general interest will permit their 
Mr. BENTON stated that the bill introduced by the | removal. 


Senator from Indiana was under the consideration of the; I entirely approve, said Mr. W., the spirit of these 
Military Committee, of which they would soon report. In|resolutions; 1 commend their spirit of kindness and con- 
order to gain information on the measure under discus- | ciliation; above all, I commend the attachment manifested 
sion from the War Department, he would move that the|by them to the great and paramount object of regard— 
bill, with the several amendments, be, for the present, laid \the union of the States; but I am not quite willing that 
on the table, and the information acquired he would com- jan opinion should be cherished abroad, that members of 
municate, if possible, on the following day. iCongress, of any party, are wanting in a proper spirit of 
The motion was carried; when ‘conciliation, or that what Congress most needs is a spirit 
The Senate adjourned. l\of compromise. For his own part, Mr. W. said, he 
hardly failed to meet, at every turn, some gentleman who 
‘had a project for compromising all our difficulties. He 
thought there was no want of projects. In his opinion, 
ithe necessity of a steady system of policy; a regular ad- 
Mr. DUDLEY presented certain resolutions adopted at |herence to what has been solemnly settled; a moderat: 
a meeting of citizensin the city of New York, recommend- | but firm regard to the stability of property, to the main- 
ing concessions on the subject of the tariff; and moved to|tenance of those means of living on which the various 
lay them on the table, and print them. |classes of labor depend; caution not to agitate great and 
Mr. WEBSTER said that these resolutions came to the | numerous interests to their very centre, by ill considered, 
Senate under the authority of the most respectable names. |though well intended efforts to allay excitement among 
They were represented, and no doubt truly, to have been) other interests; these were topics, in regard to which, if 
passed at a very numerous assemblage of citizens, called |in regard to any, Congress might be benefited by friendly 
by a notice signed by highly respectable names, and were | admonition. 
introduced to the consideration of that assemblage by a| The resolutions were ordered to be printed. 
speech highly pees Se aoe ‘occasion, by ae and | PENSION LAW. 
mont excellent man, But however commendable iotheit| tye juint resolution directing that certain, duties io 
eideah tae tant od nidideienitabidiad be valuable | Posed by the pension bill on the Secretary of the Tres 
en re ee eee ee sury, be transferred to the Secretary of War, being 
guides through the arduous duties which lay before Con- ato up ; 
gress. 1 hey recommend a spirit of accommodation, of | Mr. FOOT protested against the passage of the reso- 
conciliation, of compromise. Now this is exactly such 8 hut 2 ies eee ee he ee ey oe eens ey 
- . ; Nien : " \lution, and asked for the yeas and nays; which were o1 
spirit, said Mr. W., as we all profess, ourselves, and as deceit : 
most of us, in my opinion, really and sincerely feel. But | “on motion of Mr. TOMLINSON, who also expressed 
the question is a very complex one: itinvolvesa deep and | _ eat lel ae Reh ele eet ieee Meten dee chart 
important principle, and it involves also very great diffi- rene, ET 5 2g Ginga” Prnggehs cor at gabe a 
culties of detail. if this most respectable meeting, or contemplated by the resolution, as amended yesterday on 
any other, could tell us what that iaiilalh, wamikdaied shied ithe motion of Mr. Cuampens, the resolution was com- 
wes . : “a ; B mitted to the Committee on Pensions. 
up, without ruin or extreme injury to those concerned, vo aa ie ‘ 
and which, if given up, would produce the satisfaction FRENCH SPOLIATIONS. 
Mr. WILKINS, pursuant to notice, moved that the 


so much to be desired, they would, by so doing, render 
Congress a most useful service. Senate take up the bill providing four satisfaction for claims 


What are those plain and obvious principles, by a re-|due to American citizens for spoliations. 
gard to which, on questions of this kind, discontents may Mr. TAZEWELL reminded the Senate that there was 
be allayed, and harmony restored? What is it that shall|executive business of importance which required imme- 
be given up? Is it the interest of the wool grower, or | diate action; and that he had been promised that when 
the manufacturer of woollens, or the manufacturer of cot-|\the bank bill should be disposed of, there would be no 
ton, or the manufacturer of iron, or the manufacturer of | opposition to going into executive business He there 
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fore made a motion to that effect; but the motion was out] and just, as regarded 


of order while the other question was pending. 

After some conversation on the subject, Mr. WILKINS 
asked for the yeas and nays on his motions which being 
taken, his motion was negativ ed; and, 


On motion of Mr. TAZEWELL, the Senate then pro- | 


ceeded to the consideration of executive business. 
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the principle on whi ch they were 
But there would be andl to exist creat diffi- 


amount to be paid. His object was 
to permit the chairman of the committee to give his ex- 
position of the grounds on which the bill had been report- 
ed, in order that the Senate might be in full possession 
of ‘all the facts, and might come here at the next session 
prepared to vote upon the bill. After the chairman had 
been heard, he hoped the bill would either be postponed 

laid on the table. He assured the gentleman from 
Virginia that he had no idea, in voting to take up this bill, to 


founded. 


Mr. CHAMBERS moved that the Senate proceed to the | consider it, to the exclusion of the all- engrossing subjects 


consideration of the bill relative to French spoliations pre-| 
vious to the year 1800. 

Mr. MILLER asked for the yeas and nays on the ques- 
tion; and expressed a hope that if the motion should be 
negatived to-day, this decision would be received as an 
indication of the indisposition of the Senate to act on the 
bill during the present session. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the question was 
put, and decided as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Clay- 
ton, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, 
Holmes, Knight, Naudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, 


Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Tipton, Tomlinson, 
Wilkins. —23. 
NAYS.—Messrs. Brown, Dickerson, Ellis, Forsyth, 


Grundy, Hayne, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Mil- 
ler, Moore, Robinson, Sprague, Tazewell, Tyler, W eb-| 
ster, White.-—-19. 

So the Senate agreed to consider the bill. 

Mr. TAZEWELL then rose to move that the Senate} 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. He 
stated his reasons to be, Ist, the importance of the subject 
under deliberation in executive session; and, 
length of time which this bill would consume if it were 
taken up. If gentlemen were disposed to protract the 
session to an indefinite extent, 
might be taken up; but be had no hesitation in saying 
that the discussion of the question would occupy some 
weeks. 

Mr. SMITH expressed a disposition to take up the bill 


merely to hear the exposition of the views of the gentle- | 


man from Pe nnsylvania [Mr. WiLKINs] 
The bill might then be laid on the tuble. 

Mr. CHAMBERS contended that there could be no 
great difficulty in understanding the character of these 
claims, and their just.ce. Of ail people who had ever 
come before Congress, these were, in his opinion, the 
most entitled to an early settlement of their demands. In 
a very few hours the whole of the subject might be made 
clear to every one 


on the subject. 


It was his wish tuat applicants who 
had been here for thirty-two years might have the oppor- 
tunity of a hearing and adecision on their claims. It was 
by no means his desire to throw any impediment in the 
way of the executive business. 

Mr. WEBSTER stated that he was perhaps as much 
interested in the speedy adjustment of these claims as any 
gentleman; but he had voted against taking up the b li, 
because he considered it as a hopeless thing that it could 
receive the final action of the Senate at this session. ‘They 
had now reached the middie of June, and there were 
sume important bills before the Senate, and several sub- 
jects of vital interest which re quired to be acted upon. He 
expressed his conviction that tiese claims were founded in 
equity; and stated that, whenever a question should 
taken upon the bill, he would be found voting in favor of 
them. But he could not agree with the sugyestion that 
the subject would occupy so small a portion of the time 
of the Senate. 

Mr. CLAY said he had voted totake up the bill, in or- 
der to evince his disposition to go into the consideration 
of these claims. He thought that they were equitable 


Qdly, the | 


then, indeed, the bill! 


| whic h so greatly agitated the country, and which were 
}now pending be ore Congress. 

Mr. WILKINS stated that when the memorial on which 
this bill was founded was put into his hands, he received it 
with much reluctance, and merely in consequence of the 
absence cf a Senator who would have been much more 


;competentto the discharge ofthe duties which it imposed. 


He went into the consideration of these claims somewhat 
prejudiced against them, and entirely uninformed as to 
their precise nature and extent. Nor had he any interest 
in the decision of these claims. Living in the interior of 
the country, he had been all his life a stranger to the sea- 
board, and consequently could not be supposed to have 
any personal interest in the settlement of the question. 
He had gone into the angen of the subject; and the 
jresult was a firm conviction that the claims were founded 
in justi ce, and that the Ge »vernment was bound to give the 
lsatisfaction. When this bill came up in its regular order, 
ithere were seven or eight of the Senators absent, not only 
lfrom their seats, but from the city. In consequence 
lof this de hen 7 the Senate, he had himself laid the 
bill on the table. Such had been the constant pressure 
of important business in the Senate subsequently, that he 
had suffered the bill to remain on the table. 
mitted it to lie there while the bank question was before 
the Senate. ‘That question having been disposed of, he 
thought that this was the best moment to press the 
sideration of the bill. He was aware that there was still 
very important business awaiting the action of the Senate; 
and he thought also that this bi il must necessarily provoke 
la considerable discussion. He wished to avoid any dis- 
cussion which was not absolutely necessary; and if the 
of the learned Senators who had just spoken 
led them to the conviction that the 
through with the 
rience 
yield. 


all, unless a decision could be 1 


He had per- 


con- 


experience 
Senate could not get 
bill at the present session, to their expe- 
and judgment he would feel himself compel d to 
It would be entirely useless to take up the bill at 
eached. In his prelimina- 
n up, he should take up as little 
time as poss ble; but, as he was not gi fted with the power 
of conde nsation, he could not deliver what he should feel 
it to be his duty to express, in less than a day or two. 

Mr. CLAY, seeing tbat it would be totally impracticable 
to act on the bill, moved to lay it on the table. 

He withdrew his motion at the request of 

Mr. CHAMBERS, who explained his former remarks, 
He had only intended to throw out the idea that the prin- 
ciples of the bill were not so difficult ofcomprehension as 
to require any lengthened discussion. But he admitted 
that there would be found some d fliculty in 
umount to be paid. He 


y remarks, fF it was tak 


adjusting the 
expressed an apprehension th 

if the claims were postponed till the next session, they 
would then be $9515 not to have 


advanced a single step, 
and he should | 


‘in to despair of any adjustment. 

Mr. CLAY sible son ly, that if any One suppose i that 
the Government were to pay the amount of thes laims, 
dollar for dollar, and to appropriate the full a tofthe 
claims, thus adjusted, out of the public treas aa nothing 
could be further from his intention. He considered the 
claims to have been worth something in 1800; what that 


something was, he was willing to fix, and pay it. It 
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was only on this principle that he would vote one cent to} 
the claimants. He adverted to the fact of the renuncia- 
tion of the claims on France, as having affected their 
yalue. He was willing to pay an equitable consideration 
for them. 

Mr. CHAMBERS referred to the privileges which the 
United States had obtained in consequence of these claims; 
privileges which they would not be disposed to surrender | 
for any pecuniary considerations. He assured the Senate | 


that there was no design to pay these claimants dollar for | 


dollar. The amount of the claims was from fifteen to 
twenty millions. 
subject had appropriated three millions for their adjust- 
ment. The present bi illappropri iated five millions 

Mr. HOLMES adverted to the first petition on the sub- 
ject which he had presented, and from the consideration of | 
which the committee to which it had been referred moved 
to be discharged. He had resisted this motion on the 
ground that the petitioner had a right toa detailed re port | 
on his application. He was, however, outvoted, on the 
ground that the sum was very large, and that the Govern- 
ment was poor. 
put the allowance to the claimants on the gr 
the claims were worth, they ought at least to give what 
they had received. He was certain that the more 
claims were examined, the more the Senate must be 


und of what 


the 
con- | 


vinced that they were as just as any claims could be be- 


tween man and man. 

Mr. TYLER said that he had looked into these claims 
as assiduously as the Senator from Pennsylvania had; but 
he had come to precisely an opposite conclusion from that 
Senator. They had received the final action of a commit- 
tee before the Senator from Maine became 
this body; the report which was made being decidedly | 
adverse to their allowance. He stated that many of his 
constituents were deeply interested in the decision of these 
claims. 

The bill was then laid on the table; and, after 
of some private bills, 

On motion of Mr. TAZEWELL, the Se: 
to the consideration of executive business. 


disposing 


Tuvurspay, June 14 
INDIAN WAR. 


Mr. TIPTON wished to be informed whether the chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs had received 
any information to communicate to the Senate on the sub- | 
ject of the bill relative to the enlistme nt of mounted troops. 
Mr. BENTON re ph d that he had 
sequence of the absence ofthe S 
the information he ha a desired. 

Mr. TIPTON an said, 1 consider it my duty to move 
the Senate to take up this bill, with the amendment made 
by the House 
us the means of defence or not? Denial 
than delay, If you will aid us, do it immediately; if not, 
say SO, and we will do our own business in our own way. 

Sir, we must swee P these people f from existence, or 
keep dient peaceable. The power to make peace, and 
to preserve it, and to preserve the Indians, is what I want. 
No one can imagine the distress that an alarm on the fron- 
tier produces, without witnessing it. Those 
the point of attack, flee with their families; 
the rear, though more secure, are not safe. 
leave his own family to help his neighbor; 
quence is, that they break up and desert their he MES, | 
een | little with them, and leave their property to be pil-| 
laged by the di shone st whites, as well as the Indians. 

If you will authorize the raising of the which 1} 
propose, we can prevent these alarms, give confidence to| 
the people, and check or destroy the ho stile Iridians. 

The Senator from Illinois, {Mr when this 


rs 


been unable, in con- 
Secretary of War, to obtain 


next in| 
No man can 


' 
those 


» Corps 


ile 


Kank, 


bill 
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Indian | War. 


Heretofore, the bills reported, on the} 


If the Government were not disposed to | 


a member of} 


{ . ° 
-| But this is not all. 


late proceeded | 


The question now is, will Congress vote | 
is better for us} 


who are at} 


and the conse-| 
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was up the other day, asked who knew that this pumber, 
five hundred men, is sufficient. Sir, all practical men 
know that five hundred men are sufficient to march to any 
point between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi. They 
| will do it, with or without authority. 
What is the extent of the Indian country? I will tell you 
| It is about one hundred and thirty miles from Chie: Ago to 
Dixon’s ferry--four short days’ march for mounted rifle- 
men. The real force of the Black Hawk’s followers m: AS 
be fairly estimated at seven hundred to one thousand war- 
lriors; that is, five hundred and fifty of his own tribe, two 
hundred and fifty Pottawatamies, and a few from other 
jtribes. ‘This force is not now dangerous, but to the Pe 
| fence ‘less fronticr, and will increase every day until i 
|broken down. One energetic effort will crush it. 

To oppose this man and his force, we are told that, on 
| the 10th of May, twelve hundred and five men were within 
| thirty or forty miles of this banditti. Why did Srene | men 
}not march on, day and night, and attack these India if 
jto be found? We are told that part of our men are Ee 
fantry, and their baggage in boats. In these days of good 
living, men must have baggage, and, of course, live 
their ease. Ido not censure them for this. It . - tea 
satisfactory excuse in 1832; but, sir, in 1791, 1814, 
| what would have been said of sunshine soldiers? Let us 
recur, for a few moments, to days long gone by. 

On the 23d of May, 1791, General Scott crossed tl 

|Ohio at the mouth of the Kentucky, and marched fic 
thence for Weeontoaon, on the Wabash. Itrained inces 
santly, but he pressed forward, through an unbroken at 
unknown forest, crossed four large streams, the Whit 
rivers and their tributaries, not in boats, but swam them 
his horses, or on logs confined together—rafts; and, on tl 
Ist day of June, he surprised the Indians at Wee: untono 
now called Weea, killed some, and took fifty-eight | 
soners. This town 1s one hundred and fifty- five n 
from the Ohio, where he set out. 
He was now two hundred and fifty 
miles from Lexington, the settled part of Ke 
surrounded by the most numerous and warlike tribes 
}ever inhabited North Am« rica, then unbroken by dci 
not humbled and redu ced by the wars that have 
|intervened dy, and not d ispi irite d by the Operauions of O 
|pcople, and ferocious as the native Indian is known 
| But General Scott had neither baggage nor boats to 
cumber him. Lieutenant Colonel Wilkinson wa 
spatched with three hundred and sixty men to cross 
Wabash, a large river, then much swollen with 
| destroy the Indian villages at what they called 
river, now Tippecanoe. 

Colonel Wilkinson marched 


2 POD DME 


s 


a 


ICKY, 


S 


on foot, crossed the 


ana the Indians, destroyed the town, and ret 
|with a loss of three men, wounded, 
le ° . 

| foot thirty-six miles in twelve 


| 
| 
| 


having marchic 
days, fought a batt 
burned a town. These men were Kentuckians, 
manded by a man that could walk on foot, and 

| river. 

General Scott then returned to Lexington, havi! 
}marched four hundred and fifty miles, burned four t 
anc i killed many of the enemy, taken fifty -eight pris 
land conducted his prisoners to Fort 
sonville. 

In 1791, Colonel Wilkinson was ordered by G 
Ww ashington to destroy the Indian villages on *e Li 
They set out on the Ist of August from Fort Was) 
now Cincinnati, with five hundred and twent y-thre 
He marched two days north to make a feint on the M 
towns, then northwest; and he tells us that, on t! 
iday, he crossed the Wabash on the very spot that 
out ‘for, and next day surprised the Indians on Ex 
one hundred and eighty miles from Fort Washi 
| killec 1 some of the Indians, took some, and press 
lward to find the Pottawatamie Tipp 


Steuben, now J 


town, or 
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dition—found two hundred and sev enty lame horses, and 
but five days’ provisions in camp, two hundred and 


like tribes, but no baggage, besides prisoners. He re- 
turned safe, having performed a march of five hundred 
miles through an almost unknown forest, through bogs, 
creeks, and rivers; but, sir, in these days our men forded 
the rivers, if they could be forded well; but if not, swam 
them, without de lay , on their horses. 

The amendment I propose is, to authorize the Presi- 
dent to raise, by enlistment, or by accepting volunteers, 
five hundred men, believing that number to be sufficient 
for the purpose intended. But if Congress will give us 
one thousand men, | am willing to concede something to 
meet the views of other Senators. The amendment ‘dif- 
fers but little from the laws of 1812 and 1813, authorizing 
the raising of the rangers. 
allowed some companies to elect their own officers, and 
the officers for other companies were appointed here, and 
they were directed to enlist their men. We got some 
good officers, and some not so. These troops were effi- 
cient, and rendered valuable service. A gentleman now 
here, who was engaged in this service, can bear testimony 
of their usefulness. 

Some Senators express fears that strangers will be sent 
from the East to command us. Sir, lL assure them that 
they need have no such fears. The President knows too 
well what is due to himself and to the Western people » to 
send any one not known to the West, and who lives 
amongst us. He will probably appoint a few officers, or- 


ganize the companies; but that he will permit the men to 


nominate a part of their own officers, | cannot doubt 


cominissioned under this law, will come under the rules 
and articles of war, as far as they will apply to the nature 
of the service. They will t 
sident, and held responsible, as military men should be. 
No favoritism can be admitted into a mili tary corps if you 
desire its efficiency. They must not depend upon popu- 
lar favor, but on their activity and on their courage. If 
they transgress, they can be reached by the sentence ofa 
military court, and be cashiered, if necessary. Rigid dis- 
cipline must be preserved, or nothing isto be expected 
but defeat and disgrace. 


oS 





I learn that, on the breaking out of this war, many of 
the Pottawatamies and Miamis have applied to their agents 


t 1 know many 


to protect them from the hostile parties. 
d men, with whom I could live in friend- 


f them to be goo 
I regret, sir, that I have been compelled to trouble you 
) frequently upon this subject; but i could not do less in 

discharge of my duty to those I hav 
represent here 
Messrs. ROBINSON and KING opposed the 
vhich w as carrie: {--ye: as 26 

Mr. TIPTON then moved to amend the bill 

t the amendment of the Phaiied and ins 
ll, substantially as follows: 

Chat the President of the United States be, and he i 
hereby, authorized to raise, either by the acceptance of 
‘rs, or enlis . 


e the honor to 


> 
+ 
‘ 


mowuon, 








tment for one year, unless si poner dis $- 
rged, —— mounted rangers, to be armed, equ 
oo and organized, insuch manner, and to be under 


ich regulations and restrictions, as the nature of the 





vice may, in his opinion, make neces 

Sec. 2. That each of the said c ies of rangers 
shall ¢ ynsist of one captain, one first, one second, and one 
third lheutenant, five sergeants, five corporals, and one 
hundred priv stes—the whole to form a battalion, and ! 


nmanded | Dv a major. 


ec. 3. That the said non-commissioned officers and 
privates shall arm and equip themselves, unless othe 





Indian War. 


The next day he inspecte d hie command, to find its con-| 


| compensation for their services 
twenty miles from Fort Washington, surrounded with war- 


| Same pay a 


The President of that day| 


ye Commissioned by the Pre-| 
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wise ordered by the President, and provide their own 
horses, and shall be allowed each per day, asa full 
and the use of their arms 

The commissioned officers shall receive the 
nd emoluments as officers of the same grade 
in the army of the United States. ; 

Sec. 4. That the officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and privates, shall be entitled to the same provision, in 
case of disability by wounds or otherwise, as is made for 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates, in the 
regular army, and subject to all the rules and articles of 
war, so far as the same may be applicable. 

Sec. 5. That the officers shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice of the Senate. 

Mr. HAYNE asked for a division of the question, so as 
first to take the vote on striking out the amendment of 
the House. 

Mr. KANE expressed his hope that the Senate would 











and horses. 


|take up the bill of the House. He stated that advices 


had been received that nearly half the effective militia of 
Illinois had been called out, and that the consequence 
must be an entire neglectof the crops. A prompt action 
of Congress was called for. The Ind'ans were very hos- 
tile, and had committed many depredations, and several 
murders, attended by horrid barbarities. He objected to 
the provision that the officers should be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice of the Senate. He 
deemed it to be of importance that the volunteers should 
select their own officers. They would not volunteer to 
serve under officers concerning whom they are ignorant; 

nor would they serve cheerfully under officers in the 


election of whom th« y had not taken a part. The set- 


\tlers on the Illinois frontier would not enlist for the sake 
The officers who may be appointed, or elected, and| 


of a little pay, or for rum or whiskey; they were heads 
of families, deeply interested in the efficient defence of 
the frontier, and would not serve under any officers in 
whom they had not entire c ; 
TIPTON made a few observations in defence of 
endment, which he said was framed in the ex 

words of the act of 1813. He considered that, under 

efficient officer, well acquainted with the mode of Indian 
warfal 


nfidence. 


his al 





», a force of five hundred men wou 





ld be better than 
twice the number underthe command ofinexp 





ncedmen, 


Mr. BIBBr fi rred to the force raised by ord r of Gene- 





ral Washington, in 1793, to aid General Wayne in his ex- 
pedition against the Indians, as the most effective force 
which could be employed in such service. 

Mr. HAYNE expressed a hope that the motion to strike 
out would prevail. It was not to expected that this 
‘ be raised in t to act during the present 

It w for « pl v nt hereaft Now that 
ul spread along th ntier, the citizens on 
the spot would be suffi t, for present, to re pel the 
nv: n. He « rj ck dt »> the « ny } yn nt of s ich tre ps 
as were provided by the amet ent from the Houss 
militia to-day, citizens te 1 -lav, f rs 
to-mo hunters to-day, yt to-mori He 
jected t se pap men | oO roll 
tr nitted to t G I ‘ h t ly, Las 
su rec ved t Pr pay, le j ct lin 
g r out onc t LY YI ’ 
c ry, I wh they v ) ll lL to 
pen rs of the G nmel fi ked the y 
nays on the i ke out, i thev were o l 

Mr. BENTON sa e hoped the t to s 
would prevail He ec ! 1 that the trooy 
Dy th a I t | se inl t t 
vice, and \ id be of no v 

Mr. ROBINSO { It had 
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months, and longer, if t the President Acenad the continu. | 


ance of their services requisite. There could be no ne- 


\ 
cessity for keeping men in service, when there were no 


Indians within a hundred miles of the spot. As to the 


remark of the Senator from Missouri, that this force could | 


be worth nothing, he attributed it to some heart-burn- 
ings, because the bill of that Senator had been thrown 
aside—had been used up in the House, title and substance. 
The men required for the defence of the frontier must 
not be men accustomed enly to cities, who had spent 
much of their time in Juxury and idleness, who had per- 
haps never been on the frontier, and perhaps never on 
horseback. Fut stich men on a good horse, and it may 
enable them to make their escape, but would be of no 
other service. He asked who were to be defended. The 
citizens of Illinois. And the proper defenders would be 
the militia of Illinois. And was it intended to send fo- 
reigners to command these iuiiitia, to lead those who had 
already shed their blood im defence of the frontier? These 
troops had their firesides and their homes to defend, and 
they would not consent to be commanded by those in 
whom they had no confidence. 

Mr. BUCKNER was in favor of striking out the amend- | 
ment of the House. 
the gentleman from South Carolina were the correct | 
views, and that they had been misconceived by the gen- | 
tleman from Hlinois. He coincided in the opinion that } 
the troops employed under the provisions of the House 
bill would spend much of their time in frolics. ‘rhe 


men required were men who would watch the ebbs and | 


flows of Indian warfare, and be prepared for it at all 
times. Noone who knew any thing of the matter sup- 


posed that the Indians made their attacks when our | 


troops were best prepared. His experience told him 
this was an error, if any one entertains it. In company 
with his colleague he had been engaged in these wars, 
and had pursued the Indians when the ice over the 
streams was sufficiently strong to bear his horse. He 
considered the volunteers as a much more efficient force } 
than the infantry garrisons for which they were to be sub- 
stituted. The infantry knew nothing of guns, except the 
musket; they were unacquainted with the rifle, and fired 
withoutaim. The Indians would come up inside the range 
of the artillery, so as to render the guns useless. They 
would find their way into the fort; fix their fires, and burn 
the fort; and, instead of the army defending the country, 
the militia would have to turnout and save the army. He 
had every confidence in the gentlems an from rae He | 
knew well, and highly appreciated his ability. A princi- | 
pal objection which had been made against his amendment 
was, that it took away the right of election of officers, | 
and that it was in oes 1 to democratic principles. He 
was a democrat himself, but he would only have demo- | 
cracy in its proper place; and democracy in 
considered as much out of place asa parson ina grogshop. 
Ina camp, there must be strict discipline, arbitrary rule. 
He censured the manner in which the militia had been led 
into the ambuscade of the Indians in the late conflict; ex- 
pressed a deep feeling for the people of Illinois, and con- 
sidered it to be the common duty to give her prompt and 
efficient : id. 

After a few words from Mr. CHAMBERS, the 
was taken, and decided as follows: 

YEAS.--—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Buckner, Clayton, Ellis, 
Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, 
Hill, Holmes, Knight, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, 
Naudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Seymour, 
Sprague , Tipton, Tomlinson, Troup, Tyler, Waggaman, 
Webster.—S0. 

NAYS.--Messrs. Bibb, Chambers, Dudley, Forsyth, 
Kane, King, Robinson, Ruggles, Silsbe 
White.—11. 


So the motion to strike out was apt 


question 


Tazewell, 
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— Pubic ‘Lani. 
On motion of. Mr. HENDRICKS, the first blank ; in n the 
amendment of Mr. Tipton was then filled with the words 
*¢six hundred,” and the second with the words ‘‘ one 
| dollar.” 

Mr. KING moved to strike out the last section, relative 
to the appointment of officers by the President and Senate; 
but, on an explanation that the officers elected by the 
volunteers would be commissioned, he withdrew his motion. 

The amendment of Mr. Treron was then agreed to, 
jand reported to the Senate, and the Senate concurred 
itherein. 

On motion of Mr. TAZEWELL, the Senate then pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business. 





Fripay, June 15. 
TARIFF PETITIONS. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN presented a petition from citi- 
izens of Orange county, New Jersey, against the recluc- 
tion of the protecting duties. He stated that the people 

of New Jersey were especially interested in the manu- 
fa cture of hats, and fabrics from leather and wood, the 
iprotective duties on which had remained as they were 
isettled by the tariff of 1816. The project of the Secre- 
itary of the Treasury reduced the duty on hats from thirty 
\to twenty per cent., a reduction which would be ruinous 
‘to the domestic manufacturer; ; and the whole of the pro- 
|ject presented a most ruinous commentary on the protect- 
jive system. He moved to lay the petition on the table. 

Mr. SMITH rose to correct what he called the extra- 
ordinary coloring given to the project of the Secretary. 

The CHAIR reminded the Senator that he was out of 
lorder; and 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN offered to withdraw his mo- 
|tion, to allow him to proceed; but 

Mr. SMITH declined to go into any discussion. 

PUBLIC LANDS. 

Mr. DICKERSON, pursuant to notice, moved to pee 
|pone the preceding orders, and take up the bill reported 
by the Committee on Manufactures, to appropriate, for a 
limited time, the proceeds of the public lands. He re- 
minded the Senate that this was one of the subjects which 
had been sent to the Committee on Manufactures, and 
jit was sent thither against the wishes and the protest of 
ithe members of that committee. There was but one in- 
dividual on that committee from the West, the Senator 
| from Kentucky, and he understood the subject well. 

That Senator had drawn up the report, and prepared = 
bill. In making this motion, therefore, he sought NO Of 

| portunity for himself to state any views on the subj: ct, 
but to give an opportunity to the Senator from Kent: icky, 
land the gentlemen on the opposite side of the question, 
to give their views. 

Mr. SMITH hoped that the orders would not now be 
postponed, as the Senator from Alabama, the chairman 
lof the Committee on Public Lands, was absent. 
| Mr. CLAY expressed a hope that this subject would 
jnot only be acted on promptly but definitively. But he 
was not desirous to urge the taking up the bill at this 
jmoment. He was willing to wait until twelve o’clock, or 
juntil to-morrow, if it was more convenient for the action 
of the Senate. 

Mr. POINDEXTER suggested that perhaps the most 
agreeable course would be to call up the bill, and then 
to lay it on the table, to be taken up on some fixed day: he 
would suy on Monday. 

Mr. DICKERSON said that he certainly would not have 
made the motion, had he seen that the chairman of the 
Committee on Public Lands was not in his seat. He had 
no objéction to take up the bill, and then to lay it on the 
table, and make. it the order of the day for Monday 

Mr. CLAY suggested Tuesday. 

Mr. BENTON named Monday 
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Mr. CLAY said he had no objection to take it up to-! 
day, or to-morrow. Indeed, he would prefer that disposi-| 
tion of the subject. 
next week, he would prefer Tuesday, as he understood 
that many members of the Senate would not be in their 
seats on Monday. 

The motion to postpone the orders, and take up the 
bill, was then agreed to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER moved to postpone the further 
consideration of the bill till Tuesday. 

Mr. HOLMES inquired of the Chair if the bill would 
stand as put on the special orders if postponed, and made 
the special order for Tuesday. 

The CHAIR stated that there was a joint resolution 
offered by the Senator from Ohio, which had been made 
the special order for that day, and would therefore be en- 
titled to precedence. 

Mr. EWING then stated that, although he desired to 
bring his resolution before the Senate as early as possible, 
he would consent to postpone it to the present question. 

The bill was then laid on the table, and made the 
special order for Tuesday. 


INSOLVENT DEBTORS. 


On motion of Mr. MARCY, the Senate then proceeded 
to consider the bill in addition to an act entitled an act for 
the relief of insolvent debtors of the United States. 

An amendment had been reported to the bill from the 
House, by the Committee on the Judiciary, to strike out 
part of the second section, and insert a substitute. 

Mr. MARCY stated that the object of the first section 
was to enable the Government to carry into effect the 
law of 1831. The construction put on the term ‘ insol- 
vent debtor” by the Attorney General, was that the debtor 
must have declared insolvent by the law of the State. It 
was therefore thought that the provision should be enlarg- 
ed, and such was the object of the second section. 

The second section provides that if the property of the 
debtor shali not be found, the debtor may yet be dis- 
charged. It had been previously supposed that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury could not discharge the debtor, 
unless he had obtained some property. It had also been 
made a condition that the debtor must have been discharg- 
ed from imprisonment for his other debts. In some of 
the States there is no imprisonment for debt; and in some 
cases the United States’ debt is the only one which the 
debtor owes. The amendment reported by the com- 
mittee is intended to meet such cases. There had been 
some doubt as to what were insolvent laws. He consi- 
dered all as such which gave release to debtors without 
the full payment of their debts. 

Mr. HOLMES said that, in some States, there were no 
insolvent laws eo nomine; and, therefore, the term ‘‘ insol- 
vent law” might not be sufficiently definite. He would 
move to amend the bill by introducing the words ‘or 
laws for the discharge of poor debtors from prison.” 

The amendment was agreed to, and the amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to, 

After some further amendments, the bill was ordered 
toa third reading; soon after which, 

_ Mr. WILKINS moved that the vote taken on the bill 
just ordered to a third reading be reconsidered. He 
said his object for moving a reconsideration of the vote on 
the bill was owing to a proviso from the House of Re- 
presentatives, in the second section, which had been 
amended in the Judiciary Committee, by striking out, 
and a substitute inserted, which had just been agreed as 
forming part of the bill. He wished to have the section 
rejected altogether as unnecessary. The bill of last ses- 
sion purported to give relief to ‘*insolvents,” not con-| 
templating the construction now given to it; but the At-| 
torney General had put a meaning to the phrase entirely | 
technical; that it was necessary for the person, to get the | 
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But if it was to be postponed till| forms of the State law. 








benefit of the law, to have been discharged as an insolvent 
in his own State, and thus to have gone through all the 
To relieve the debtor of the 
United States from this form, which the phraseology of 
the bill had left for construction, it had again been brought 
before Congress. The substitute which had been inserted, 
was nothing more than a modification of the proviso from 
the House; and it was agreed in their committee that the 
vote should be taken on it especially. But the bill had 
been read, somehow overlooking this determination. By 
the law, as it stood, it was necessary that the debtorshould 
have been imprisoned and discharged in his own State as 
a debtor; or the debt due the United States to be such as 
if due to the State in which he resided, he would be'entitled 
to a discharge from. His [Mr. W.’s] object was to 
do away with thisaltogether. There was no necessity for 
the unfortunate debtor to be thus harassed; the law of 
last year was sufficiently rigid, and subjected the person 
to the closest scrutiny, that rendered it uncalled for that 
he should be previously harassed, his feelings tortured, 
and exposure of his private affairs made in his own State. 
The scrutiny which the law of last year allowed, indepen- 
dent of a previous investigation, was such as would not 
be required of a debtor under the laws of Pennsylvania. 
He thought this enactment to go through such ordeal in 
his own State, was unwise in the extreme; the appoint- 
ment of assignecs, &c., with the expenses attending the 
same, only exhausted his funds, and left the less chance 
for any thing to be obtained by the United States. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN expressed himself in favor of 
the reconsideration, and in accordance with the opinions 
which had just been uttered. 

Mr. WEBSTER felt a good deal of regret in legislating 
on the question this year. It had been well and maturely 
considered last session; and had been managed by a dis- 
tinguished and experienced gentleman in the other House, 
{Mr. Bucnanan,] now absent from the country, and 
passed under his auspices. He was opposed to the change 
which had been made in the law; it was no criterion to go 
by the insolvent laws of the different States, in deciding 
who was entitled to be discharged from debt due to the 
United States. In some of the States, the insolvent laws 
were extremely loose; in others, they had none. Thus 
the enactment operated unequally with respect to United 
States’ debtors, if their own State laws were to be the 
test. In consequence of this, in the bill of last year, it 
was thought better to make a kind of synopsis of a bank- 
rupt law between the debtor and the United States, with- 
out any reference to his peculiar State law. A construc- 
tion not intended by the framers of the law, had been put 
onthe word “* insolvent;” and, to obviate this, it had again 
come before Congress; but, in amending it, they had gone 
further, and left it as a matter of course that every per- 
son who was entitled to a discharge in his own State, 
should have the benefit of this act. He preferred the 
original bill as it was, leaving the decision in the hands of 
commissioners, in place of that of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, or the Attorney General, to say who was entitled 
to its operation. 

Mr. MARCY briefly explained. 

Mr. HAYNE was of the committee that had inserted 
the clause; he was willing it should be stricken out, if 
gentlemen who were friendly to such a measure thought it 
would militate against the debtors unfairly. He was averse 
to the detaining of debtors where there was no fraud, and 
where they were unable to pay. It only detracted so 
much from the labor and energy which they would other- 
wise contribute to the country. 

After some further remarks from Mr. WILKINS, Mr. 
SMITH, and Mr. WEBSTER, the last of whom sug- 
gested that, if they disagreed to the amendment of the 
House, it would be better, without passing any amend- 
ment themselves, to have a conference, 
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Mr. MARCY moved, on reconsidering their vote, to| States would come in equally for their share, would move 


strike out the substitute to the amendment from the House. | (giving the friends of the bill their choice) that the bill be 
The proviso inserted by the House was dlso stricken out; postponed till that day week, or be laid on the table, to be 
and the bill was then ordered to a third reading. | again called up. 
_—— | Mr. POINDEXTER was sorry to see the great opposi- 
Sarunpar, June 16. tion now exhibited to the bill, when, on a former day, it 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. ay ae ee oe Penge my a ne payee 
On motion of Mr. BENTON, the Senate proceeded to| 2" Sees OS Cay O08 ere eee ine 
consider the bill granting certain public lands to the State Sothern States. He denied that any former oe ead 
of Missouri, for the purposes of internal improvement. te eae » 2 of re eer He asserted _ 
The amcitinent aden commie tomer the Stats Me BeUs 1 SOUR woul nly pte onan cau 
of Mississippi and Louisiana, was agreed to, and the UCS-| be entitled to their proper share under the si osed bill 
pas — the engrossment of the bill was put, and carried in| Mr. CLAY sented = Sp. Siuiscrdor and . gota 
the afirmative. om ee ae aaa — 
Sts a: . : -  |rer. He protested against the doctrine advanced else- 
ane re riieoatoae ene ng where, thet the new States had the right to all the lands 
Mr. WAGGAMAN., Mr. HOLMES Mr. FORSYTH Mr. within their limits, as the doctrine of those who would 
BENTON, wad Mr. POINDEXTER nak part It aie play the demagogue. The public lands, when these 
meas aaa a as | states were created, were the property of the United 
stated that the four other new States had receiv ed Rrants | crates. ‘Thee Were cai ee tae shana atv Wiaile com. 
of public lands, while the States included in the bill had munity urchased b the comm on treasure and blood of all 
received no donations either in money or lands. The pre- Mr HENDRICKS luded t : the aes f the weed * 4 : 
sent donation was asked for the purpose of making some | magogue” by the aims fas "Kentark¥ The ce 
improvements of great importance to the whole people of | hina Gren bow sibvinined We é Bpeatad of Indiana i teetle. 
the Union, and not exclusively beneficial to the States to} C % ’ , ae 

















which the lands were granted.} ce ee eee _ ee ce See 
On motion of Mr. MOORE, the Senate proceeded to} *S}PSCE ANG COnsic ranion. een eee yee a 
oe are “ a os called for, and, he thought, was extremely unkind to the 
consider the bill supplementary to an act making appro- State of Indi 3 
. . . . m7 ‘ 3 “i . 
priations for the improvement of the Tennessee, Coosa, Mr CLAY ex steed Bie had wot hefesd Geabanecd 
Cahawha, and Black Warrior rivers. ‘a - ‘ St nie h ; lid as baseless. bottoanless 
There was some discussion on this bill, which was finally, | i 1 Pe he ble eo ee nay - = 1 1, fc m Legisla- 
on motion of Mr. CLAY, laid on the table until Tuesday, | . rector ata Cent pict Meee Fiat ray Sey = 





5! > elsew , in hi “+r remarks, 
to allow time for examination. caaeek Foun attics - te we Trae acne in the 
, . . .'r . spo rine 3 vache Se > ie 
On motion of Mr. FORSYTH, the Senate proceeded to | ches moe oF as that of any individual, but as a doctrine 
° ° . . i 3 3 » i > 

the consideration of executive business. > ’ . 





jurged by many out of doors. 
Messrs. POINDEXTER and JOHNSTON were oppos- 


ed to any postponement, and wished for an explicit vote 
on the question. 


Monnay, June 18. 
SPAFFORD’S PATENT. 

The Senate then proceeded to consider the bill for the} Mr. SMITH would vote in favor of the proposition. He 
relief of Horatio Gates Spafford. would prefer this mode to that of yearly appropriations 

This bill provides for granting letters patent to the pe-|being asked for by these States for the improvement of 
titioner, permitting him to file his specifications among the | this and that river; leaving the disposition, in this case, to 
confidential archives of the State Department, to remain|the States themselves. 
there for one year. It was stated that the object of the| Mr. BUCKNER, after some remarks, in which he ex- 
discovery was to add fourfold power to the steam engine;}pressed his opinion that the bill was capable of much im 
and the principles of the invention were declared to be | provement, moved that it be laid on the table. 
new and of the utmost efficiency and value, by the attesta-| The question was taken by yeas and nays, on the motion 
tions of many gentlemen of practical science. ‘The bill|of Mr. WAGGAMAN; when the motion to lay on the 
was opposed on the ground of its anomalous character, of| table was carried, yeas 27, nays 13, as follows: 
the ignorance under which Congress were acting in grant-} YEAS.--Messrs. Bell, Brown, Buckner, Chambers, 
ing this privilege. As the bill came from the House, it} Clay, Clayton, Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Foot, Forsyth, 
permitted the specification to remain four years a secret. | Frelinghuysen, Hayne, Hill, Holmes, Knight, Mangum, 
Mr. MARCY moved to strike out four years, and insert| Marcy, Miller, Naudain, Prentiss, Seymour, Silsbee, 
one year, which prevailed. The bill was then ordered to| Sprague, Tomlinson, Tyler, Wilkins.--27. 
be read a third time, by the following vote: NAYS.--Messrs. Benton, Grundy, Hendricks, John 

YEAS.—Messrs. Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, | ston, King, Moore, Poindexter, Robbins, Robinson, Smith, 
Dallas, Dudley, Frelinghuysen, Grundy, Hayne, Hill, | Tazewell, Waggaman, White.—13. 

Holmes, Johnston, Kane, King, Knight, Marcy, Miller,| So the bill was laid on the table. 
Moore, Naudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, | PRESIDENT’S FAC SIMILE. 
Seymour, Smith, Tomlinson, Troup, Wilkins.--28. | 

NAYS.--Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Dickerson,} Mr. KING moved that the Senate take up the bill to 
Ellis, Foot, Forsyth, Hendricks, Mangum, Robinson, | provide for the appointment of a recorder of the Patent 
Silsbee, Sprague, Tazewell, Tyler, Webster, White.—16. | Office; which was agreed to—yeas 16, nays 9. 

The bill granting to the States of Missouri, Mississippi,| The question was on a motion of Mr, Cray to rec 
and Louisiana, five hundred thousand acres of land cach, | sider the vote by which the amendment of Mr. Forss7!, 
for the purposes of internal improvement, was read a third | (substituting a fac simile of the President’s signature, 
time. istead of appointing an officer to sign the land patents, ) Ws 

The subject was discussed by Messrs. FOOT, JOHN-| rejected. 

STON, BENTON, FRELINGHUYSEN, CHAMBERS,! The bill was again laid on the table, by common « 
HENDRICKS, CLAY, and BUCKNER, isent, to waitfor a reply to a resolution sent some «ay > “g° 

Mr. CLAY, after some remarks relative to the bill for|to the General Land Office, calling for information. 
the future disposal of the public lands, which was fixed | The Senate then, on motion of Mr. CLAY, procee led 
for Tuesday, by which, if passed into a law, those three! to consider the bill in addition to an act granting aid to 
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Alabama for the improvement of the Tennessee, Coosa, 
Cahawba, and Black Warrior rivers. 

The bill was amended, on motion of Mr. WEBSTER, 
so as to place the business under the control of the Legis- 
lature of Alabama. 

The bill was reported as amended, and was then order- 
ed to be engrossed, and read a third time. 


Turspay, June 19. 


As soon as the journal had been read, a message was 
received from the House of Representatives, by their 
Clerk, notifying the Senate of the death of CuantesC. 
Jounston, a member of that House from the State of 
Virginia, and that his funeral would take place in the af- 
ternoon at half past three o’clock. 

On motion of Mr. TYLER, the Senate then adopted the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Senate, as a mark of respect, will at- 
tend the funeral of the Hon. Cuartes C. Jounsrox, a 
member of Congress from Virginia, this day, at half past 
three o’clock; and, as an additional mark of respect, that 
the Senators will go into mourning, by wearing crape on 
the left arm for thirty days. 

On motion of Mr. TAZEWELL, it was then 

Ordered, That when the Senate adjourns, it adjourn to 
meet at half past three o’clock. 

On motion of Mr. TAZEWELL, 

The Senate then adjourned. 





Wenpnespay, June 20. 
RICHMOND PETITION. 


Mr. TYLER presented the petition of citizens of Rich- 
mond, praying an appropriation for the removal of ob- 
structions in James river; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. On presenting this memorial, Mr. 
T. took occasion to express his constitutional objections 
to the granting of the prayer of the memorial. He stated 
that, in his opinion, it would be an absurd proposition to 
say that Congress hac a right to expend money in the im- 
provement of the bed of a river, by which a circuitous navi- 
gation could be obtained, and had no right to make an ex- 
penditure on a canal running laterally. He considered it 
would be an odious discrimination which entitled a town 
situated below the falls to the privilege of an appropria- 
tion, and excluded one which was situated above the falls. 
He consilered such discrimination as founded on no prin- 
ciple of justice, and therefore as odious. 


HARBOR BILL. 


Mr. WILKINS moved to postpone the orders, to take 
up the bill from the House making appropriations for cer- 
tain internal improvements. 

Mr. WILKINS asked for the yeas and nays on the mo- 
tion; which were ordered. 

The question was then taken, and decided as follows: 

YEAS.——Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Dal- 
las, Dickerson, Dudley, Foot, Forsyth, Frelinghuysen, 
Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, Kane, Knight, Marcy, Nau- 
dain, Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Seymour, 
Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, Tipton, Tomlinson, Waggaman, 
Webster, Wilkins.—-30. 

NAYS.——-Messrs. Brown, Buckner, Ellis, Grundy, 
Hayne, Hill, King, Mangum, Miller, Moore, Tazewell, 

Troup, Tyler, White.—+14. 

The various amendments to the bill were then taken 
up, and the appropriations for the commencement of new 
works were stricken out, on motion of Mr. FORSYTH, 
who stated that the committee desired to confine the pro- 
visions of the bill to such works as had been already com- 
menced. 


_Some appropriations also, which were contained in other 
bills, were stricken out. 
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Mr. FORSYTH moved so to amend the bill as to place 
both the appropriations for the Cumberland road under 
the superintendence of an officer of engineers; which was 
agreed to. 

The amendments recommended by the committee hav- 
ing been gone through, 

Mr. FORSYTH moved to strike out the appropriation 
of thirty thousand dollars for the improvement of the 
Cumberland river. He stated it to be his object to strike 
out all new objects, and such of the others as had not 
been previously surveyed by the direction of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON opposed the motion to strike out, and 
made some statements to show the extent of the com- 
merce carried on through that river. 

Mr. FORSYTH asked for the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered. 

Mr. CLAY expressed a desire to say a few words on the 
question, but he was not prepared to do so to-day. He 
therefore moved to lay the bill on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


The special orders of the day being called by the 
CHAIR, 

Mr. FORSYTH moved that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, and asked for the 
yeas and nays; which were ordered. 

Mr. CLAY considered the motion unkind, at this mo- 
ment, as there was no pressing occasion to go into execu- 
tive session to-day, and as another subject (the land bill) 
was made the special order for to-day. He hoped the 
Committee on Manufactures would be heard. 

Mr. TAZEWELL reminded the Senate of the repeated 
promises made to him to go into executive business. He 
considered that business as being at least as important as 
the subject now desired to be brought up for considera- 
tion. He asked if gentlemen could suppose that the 
subject of the public lands could be disposed of to-day, 
or to-morrow, or the next day, when the conflicting re- 
ports of two intelligent committees were to be examined 
and discussed. He asked how much time was likely to be 
consumed in settling a question involving the territory of 
so many States, when so much time was occupied by the 
Senate in settling the affairs of a little corporation. 

Mr. CLAY said he had received this motion to-day 
with other feelings than surprise; feelings which his re- 
spect for the Senate would not permit him to express. 
When business of litthe moment was before the Senate on 
Monday, the gentleman from Virginia made no motion to 
go into executive business. Why did he not make his 
motion on that occasion? Mr. C. then adverted to the 
manner in which this subject of the public lands had been 
forced upon the Committee on Manufactures, and had 
been sent to another committee. The Senate could put 
an end to the discussion of the subject whenever they 
pleased, if it should be carried to too great a length. 
But he claimed the right of the committee to be heard in 
defence of their report. It was due to them in fairness. 

Mr. TAZEWELL replied that he felt indifference to 
the feelings to which the Senator from Kentucky had re- 
ferred, but had not expressed. As to his conduct in not 
moving on Monday to go into executive business, he left 
it to another Senator to do him justice. 

Mr. WHITE then stated that the Committee had de- 
volved it upon him to make the motion on Monday to go 
into executive business, and that he was prevented from 
making it by the discussion which took place that day. 

Mr. TAZEWELL then stated that he was thus excul- 
pated from the charge of remissness of duty on Monday. 
He defended himself against the crime of having voted to 
send this subject to the Committee on Public Lands, after 
the report of the Committee on Manufactures. It ap- 
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peared from the statement of the Senator from Kentucky, 
that the Committee on Manufactures only asked to be 
heard, after their report had been sent by thousands to 
the public, in explanation of the report; and that they did 
not ask for action on the subject. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky said the Senate could hear the explanation, and 
then could lay the subject on the table. 

Mr. CLAY said the Senator from Virginia could not be 
more indifferent to any unexpressed sentiments of his, than 
he was to any of the sentiments of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, whether expressed or unexpressed. The private 
understanding between that Senator and the Senator from 
Tennessee could not be known to the Senate. Several 
subjects were taken up on Monday, and there was suffi- 
cient opportunity to make the motion then, and which had 
been now made. Ahd now that members had come here 
prepared to go into the subject, the Senator from Virginia 
had made his motion. He disclaimed having thrown out 
the idea that the subject was not to be acted on, after the 
explanation had been given, and restated what he had 
said. He reminded the Senate that the report was sent 
to the Committee on the Public Lands by a majority of 
one vote, and the reference could have been denied, had 
the Senator from Virginia given his vote another way. 
He stated that this reference was contrary to all eongres- 
sional practice, as far as his experience enabled him to 
decide. He expressed a hope that the Senate would take 
up the subject of the public Jands, and suffer the other 
business to stand over. 

Mr. WHITE explained, and repeated that it was the 
wish of the committee to go into executive business on 
Monday, and it had been his intention to make the motion, 
but for the reason he had already given. The committee 
wished to dispose of the executive business, and he would 
then go with pleasure into any other business when that 
should be settled. 

Mr. MILLER said he was in favor of the principles in 
the reportof the Committee on Manufactures, but he was 
opposed to the bill, and was ready to do any thing to kill 
the bill. He had voted to give an opportunity to the 
Committee on Public Lands to examine the subject, and 
to present their views, and he was now willing to permit 
the Committee on Manufactures to reply to the exposition 
of the Committee on Public Lands. He stated that as 
the executive subject, which had been so long lingering 
here, had been interrupted, he would vote against going 
into executive session. 

Mr. KING said he should vote against taking up the 
subject of the public lands, and in favor of going into 
executive business. The subject of the public lands had 
been pushed through to the point which it had now reach- 
ed; and he was opposed to putting aside other business, 
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into executive business; but, as the Senate had laid the 
bill in relation to internal improvements on the table, 
with an implied assent that the subject of the public lands 
should be taken up, he should now vote to go into this 
subject. 

Mr. MOORE said he should vote against going into ex- 
ecutive session, although he should vote against the bill. 
He adverted to the immense audience which had been 
collected for the purpose of hearing the debate set for to- 
day; and, although he made no pretensions to gallantry 
himself, he was not disposed to disappoint the expecta- 
tions of such an audience. 

Mr. BUCKNER said that, being opposed to the mea- 
sure, he would have voted against taking up the mea- 
sure in any form, and he should therefore vote for going 
into executive business. He repeated what had been 
said as to the time which the subject of the public lands 
would occupy. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Forsytu’s motion, 
and negatived as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Buckner, Dal- 
las, Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hill, Kane, 
King, Mangum, Marcy, Robinson, Smith, Sprague, Taze- 
well, ‘Troup, White.—21. 

NAYS.-—~Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Dick- 
erson, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Holmes, 
Johnston, Knight, Miller, Moore, Naudain, Poindexter, 
Prentiss, Robbins, Seymour, Silsbee, Tipton, Tomlinson, 
Tyler, Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins.-—26. 

The CHAIR then called up the resolutions offered by 
Mr. Ewrne, as the first on the list of special orders. 

On motion of Mr. EWING, the resolutions were laid on 
the table. 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


The Senate then took up the bill to appropriate, for a 
limited time, the proceeds of the public lands; and the 
amendments reported by the Committee on Public Lands 
were read. 

Mr. POINDEXTER moved an amendment, giving 
500,000 acres to each of the States of Missouri, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana; which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CLAY then rose, and said that, in rising to address 
the Senate, he owed, in the first place, the expression of 
|his hearty: thanks to the majority, by whose vote, just 
igiven, he was indulged in occupying the floor on this most 
He was happy to see that the days 


jimportant question. 
| when sedition acts and gag laws were in force, and when 
|screws were applied for the suppression of the freedom 
|of speech and debate, were not yet to return; and that, 
when the consideration of a great question had been spe- 
cially assigned to a particular day, it was not allowed to 


to take up a subject which, instead of being disposed of |¥€ rested and thrust aside by an unexpected and un- 


in two or three days, would, if the state of the session 
would permit, occupy two or three weeks. 

Mr. JOHNSTON stated that the Senate were wasting 
the day in a discussion of no utility. The Senate had been 
engaged on a very important bill, when the motion was 
made to lay it on the table, in order to take up the sub- 
ject of the public lands. If a motion had been made to 
lay on the table any bill in order to go into executive 
business, it would have been deemed discourteous in the 
Senator from Kentucky to have interposed his motion. 
It was equally discourteous to interpose a motion to go 
into executive business; and this kind of discourtesy he 
had never witnessed before since he had been in the Se- 
nate. 

Mr. FORSYTH disclaimed any idea of doing injustice 
to the Senator from Kentucky, or acting unkindly towards 
him, in his motion to go into executive business. It was 
entirely to be referred to the importance of the unfinished 
business in executive session. 

Mr. POINDEXTER said he had intended to vote to go 


|precedented parliamentary maneuvre. The decision of 
the majority demonstrated that feelings of liberality and 
courtesy and kindness still prevailed in the Senate, and 
that they would be extended even to one of the humblest 
jmembers of the body; for such, he assured the Senate, 
jhe felt himself to be.* 

| It may not be amiss again to allude to the extraordinary 
reference of the subject of the public lands to the Com- 
jmittee on Manufactures. I have nothing, said Mr. C., 
|to do with the motives of honorable Senators who com- 
| posed the majority by which that reference was ordered. 
| The decorum proper in this Hall obliges me to consider 
their motives to have been pure and patriotic. But still 


* This subject had been set down for this day, It was generally 
lexpeeted, in and out of the Senate, that it would be taken up, and 
that Mr. CLAY would address the Senate. The members were g°- 
jnerally in their seats, and the gallery and lobbies erowded, At <n 
7 es 
eustomary hour he moved that the subject pending should be la 
on the table, to take up the land bill, It was ordered accorduig!y- 
At this point of time, Mr. FORSYTH made a motion, supported by 
|Mr. TAZEWELL, that the Senate proceed to executive businics- 
‘bhe motion was overruled, — Editors. 
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I must be permitted to regard the proceeding as very un-| refer the report of the Committee on Manufactures to the 
usual. The Senate has a standing Committee on Pub-) Land Committee, than would exist for a subsequent re- 
lic Lands, appointed under long established rules. The/| ference of the report of this committee, when made, to 
members of that committee are presumed to be well ac-|some third committee, and so on in an endless circle? 
quainted with the subject; they have some of them oc-|In spite of all our remonstrances, the same majority, 
cupied the same station for many years, are well versed! with but little, if any, variation, which had originally re- 
in the whole legislation on the public lands, and familiar | solved to refer the subject to the Committee on Manufac- 
with every branch of it--and four out of five of them come] tures, now determined to commit its bill to the Land 
from the new States. Yet, with a full knowledge of all) Committee. And this not only without particular examina- 
these circumstances, a reference was ordered by a ma-|tion into the merits of that bill, but without the avowal 
jority of the Senate to the Committee on Manufactures, a| of any specific amendment which was deemed necessary! 
committee than which there was not another standing) The Committee on Public Lands, after the lapse of some 
committee of the Senate whose prescribed duties were! days, presented a report. and recommended a reduction 
more incongruous with the public domain. It a i |of the price of the public lands immediately to one dollar 


in the constitution of the Committee on Manufactures, | per acre, and eventually to fifty cents per acre; and the - 


that there was not a solitary Senator from the new States, | grant to the new States of fifteen per cent. on the nett 
and but one from any Western State. We had earnestly proceeds of the sales, instead of ten, as proposed by the 
protested against the reference, and insisted upon its im-| Committee on Manufactures, and nothing to the old States. 
propriety; but we were overruled by the majority, in-| And now, Mr. President, I desire, at this time, to make 
cluding a majority of Senators from the new States. 1! a few observations in illustration of the original report; to 
will not attempt an expression of the feelings excited in| supply some omissions in its composition; to say some- 
my mind on that occasion. Whatever may have been the | thing as to the power and rights of the General Govern- 
intention of honorable Senators, | could net be insensi-| ment over the public domain; to submit a few remarks on 
ble to the embarrassment in which the Committee on Ma-| the counter report; and to examine the assumptions which 
nufactures was placed, and especially myself. Although | it contained, and the principles on which it is founded. 
any other member of that committee would have render-| No subject which had presented itself to the present, 
ed himself, with appropriate researches and proper time, | or perhaps any preceding Congress, was of greater magni- 
more competent than I was to understand the subject of! tude than that of the public lands. There was another, 
the public lands, it was known that, from my local posi-| indeed, which possessed a more exciting and absorbing 
tion, I alone was supposed to have any particular know-| interest, but the excitement was happily but temporary 
ledge of them. Whatever emanated from the commit-| in its nature. Long after we shall cease to be agitated by 
tee was likely, therefore, to be ascribed to me. If the) the tariff, ages after our manufactures shall have acquired 
committee should propose a measure of great liberality |a stability and perfection which will enable them suc- 
towards the new States, the old States might complain. | cessfully to cope with the manufactures of any other 
If the measure should seem to lean towards the old States, | country, the public lands will remain a subject of deep 
the new might be dissatisfied. And if it inclined to nei- jand enduring interest. In whatever view we contemplate 
ther class of States, but recommended a plan according) them, there is no question of such vast importance. As 
to which there would be distributed impartial justice} to their extent, there is public land enough to found an 
among all the States, it was far from certain that any| empire; stretching across the immense continent, from 
would be pleased. ithe Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, from the Gulf of Mexico 
Without venturing to attribute to honorable Senators} to the Northwestern lakes, the quantity, according to of- 
the purpose of producing this personal embarrassment, | ficial surveys and estimates, amounting to the prodigious 
1 felt it, as a necessary consequence from their act, just}/sum of one billion and eighty millions of acres! As 
as much as if it had been in their contemplation. Never-|to the duration of the interest regarded as a source of 
theless, the Committee on Manufactures cheerfully €n-| comfort to our people, and of public income, during the 
tered upon the duty which, against its will, was thus| last year, when the greatest quantity was sold that ever, 
assigned to it by the Senate. And, for the causes already |in one year, had been previously sold, it amounted to 
noticed, that of preparing a report, and suggesting some/less than three millions of acres, producing three mil- 
measure embracing the whole subject, devolved in the | lions and a half of dollars. Assuming that year as affording 
committee upon me. The general features of our land | the standard rate at which the lands will be annually sold, 
system were strongly impressed on my memory; but 1| it would require three hundred years to dispose of them. 
found it necessary to re-examine some of the treaties, | But the sales will probably be accelerated, from increased 
deeds of cession, and laws which related to the acquisi-| population and other causes. We may safely, however, 
tion and administration of the public lands; and then to/ anticipate that long, if not centuries, after the present 
think of, and, if possible, strike out, some project, which, | day, the representatives of our children’s children may 
without inflicting injury upon any of the States, might) be deliberating in the Halls of Congress on laws relating 
deal equally and justly with all ef them. The report) to the public lands. 
and bill submitted to the Senate, after having been pre-| The subject, in other points of view, challenged the 
viously sanctioned by a majority of the committee, were fullest attention of an American statesman. If there was 
the results of this consideration. ‘The report, with the} any one circumstance, more than all others, which distin- 
exception of the principle of distribution which concludes/ guished our happy condition from that of the nations of 
it, obtained the unanimous concurrence of the Committee | the Old World, it was the possession of this vast national 
on Manufactures. | property, and the resources which it afforded to our peo- 
The report and bill were hardly read in the Senate be-| ple and our Government. No European nation (possibly 
fore they were violently denounced. And they were! with the exception of Russia) commanded such an ample 
hot considered by the Senate before a proposition was|resource. With respect to the other republics of this 
made to refer the report to that very Committee on} continent, we have no information that any of them have 
Public Lands, to which, in the first instance, I contended | yet adopted a regular system of previous survey and sub- 
the subject ought to have been assigned. It was in vain| sequent sale of their wild lands, in convenient tracts, well 
that we remonstrated against such a proceeding, as un-| defined, and adapted to the wants of all. On the con- 
precedented, as implying unmerited censure on the Com-| trary, the probability is that they adhere to the ruinous 
mittee on Manufactures, and as leading to intermina-|and mad system of old Spain, according to which ‘args 
ble references; for what more reason could there be to|unsurveyed districts are granted to favorite individuals, 
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prejudicial to them, who often sink under the incum- 
brance, and die in poverty, whilst the regular current of 
emigration is checked and diverted from its legitimate 
channels. 

And if there be in the operations of this Government 
one, which, more than any other, displays consummate wis- 
dom and statesmanship, it is that system by which the pub- 
lic lands have been so successfully administered. We 
should pause, solemnly pause, before we subvert it. We 
should touch it hesitatingly, and with the gentlest hand. 
The prudent management of the public lands, in the hands 
of the General Government, will be more manifest by con- 
trasting it with that of several of the States, which had the 
disposal of large bodies of waste lands. Virginia possess- 
ed an ample domain west of the mountains and in the 
present State of Kentucky, over and above her munificent 
cession tothe General Government. Pressed for pecuni- 
ary means by the revolutionary war, she brought her 
wild lands, during its progress, into market, receiving 
payment in paper money. There were no previous surveys 
of the waste lands--no townships, no sections, no official 
definition or description of tracts. Each purchaser made 
his own location, describing the land bought as he thought 
proper. These locations or descriptions were often vague 
and uncertain. The consequence was, that the same 
tract was not unfrequently entered various times by differ- 
ent purchasers, so as to be literally shingled over with con- 
flicting claims. The State, perhaps, sold in this way 
much more land than it was entitled to, but then it receiv- 
ed nothing in return that was valuable; whilst the pur- 
chasers, in consequence of the clashing and interference 
between their rights, were exposed to tedious, vexatious, 
and ruinous litigation. Kentucky long and severely suf- 
fered from this cause, and is just emerging from the trou- 
bles brought upon her by improvident land legislation. 
Western Virginia has also suffered greatly, though not to 
the same extent. 

The State of Georgia had large bodies of waste lands, 
which she disposed of in a manner satisfactory no doubt 
to herself, but astonishing to every one of that common- 
wealth. According to her system, waste lands are distri- 
buted in lotteries among the people of the State, in confor- 
mity with the enactments of the Legislature. And when 
one district of country is disposed of, as there are many 
who do not draw prizes, the unsuccessful call out for fresh 
distributions. These are made, from time to time, as 
lands are acquired from the Indians; and hence one of 
the causes of the avidity with which the Indian lands are 
sought. It is manifest that neither the present genera- 
tion nor posterity can derive much advantage from this 
mode of alienating public lands. On the contrary, [should 
think, it cannot fail to engender speculation and a spirit 
of ga nbling. 

The State of Kentucky, in virtue of a compact with Vir- 
ginia, acquired a right to a quantity of public lands south 
of Green river. Neglecting to profit by the unfortunate 
example of the parent State, she did not order the country 
to be surveyed previous to its being offered to purchasers. 
Seduced by some of those wildland projects, of which at 
all times there have been some afloat, and which hitherto 
the General Government alone has firmly resisted, she was 
tempted to offer her waste lands to settlers, at different 
prices, under the name of head rights or pre-emptions. 
As the laws, like most legislation upon such subjects, were 
somewhat loosely worded, the keen eye of the speculator 


soon discerned the defects, and he took advantage of 


them. Instances had occurred of masters obtaining certi- 
ficates of head rights in the name of their slaves, and thus 
securing the land, in contravention of the intention of the 
Legislature. Slaves generally have but one name, being 
called Tom, Jack, Dick, or Harry. Toconcealthe fraud, 
the owner would add Black, or some other cognomination, 
so that the certificate would read Tom Black, Jack Black, 
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&c. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Grunpy] will 
remember, some twenty odd years ago, when we were 
both members of the Kentucky Legislature, that I took oc- 
casion to animadvert upon these fraudulent practices, and 
observed that, when the names came to be alphabetted, 
the truth would be told, whatever might be the language 
of the record; for the alphabet would read Black Tom, 
Black Harry, &c. Kentucky realized more in her trea- 
sury than the parent State had done, considering that she 
had but a remnant of public lands, and she added some- 
what to her population. But they were far less available 
than they would have been under a system of previous 
survey and regular sale. 

These observations in respect to the course of the re- 
spectable States referred to, in relation to their public 
lands, are not prompted by any unkind feelings towards 
them, but to show the superiority of the land system of 
the United States. 

Under the system of the General Government, the wis- 
dom of which, in some respects, is admitted even by th. 
report of the Land Committee, the country subject to its 
operation, beyond the Alleghany mountains, has rapidly 
advanced in population, improvement, and prosperity. 
The example of the State of Ohio was emphatically relied 
on by the report of the Committee on Manufactures—its 
million of people, its canals and other improvements, its 
flourishing towns, its highly cultivated fields, all put there 
within less than forty years. ‘To weaken the force of this 
example, the Land Committee deny that the population 
of that State is principally settled upon public lands de- 
rived from the General Government. But, Mr. President, 
with great deference to that committee, I must say that it 
labors under misapprehension. TThree-fourths, if not four- 
fifths, of the population of that State are settled upon 
public lands purchased from the United States, and they 
are the most flourishing parts of the State. For the cor- 
rectness of this statement, | appeal to my friend from 
Ohio [Mr. Ew1ne] near me. He knows, as well as I do, 
that the rich valleys of the Miami of Ohio, and the Mau- 
mee of the Lake, the Scioto, and the Muskingum, are 
principally settled by persons deriving titles to their lands 
from the United States. 

In a national point of view, one of the greatest advan 
tages which these public lands in the West, and this sys- 
tem of selling them, affords, is the resource which they 
present against pressure and want, in other parts of the 
Union, from the vocations of society being too closely 
filled, and too much crowded. They constantly tend to 
sustain the price of labor, by the opportunity which they 
offer of the acquisition of fertile land at a moderate price, 
and the consequent temptation to emigrate from those 
parts of the Union where labor may be badly rewarded. 

The progress of settlement, and the improvement in the 
fortunes and condition of individuals, under the 
tion of this beneficent system, are as simple as they are 
manifest. 


opera 
i 


Pioneers of a more adventurous character, ad 
vancing before the tide of emigration, penetrate into the 
uninhabited regions of the West. They apply the axe to 
the forest, which falls before them, or the plough to the 
prairie, deeply sinking its share in the unbroken wild 
grasses in which it abounds. ‘They build houses, plant or- 
chards, enclose fields, cultivate the earth, and rear up 
families around them. Meantime, the tide of emigration 
flows upon them, their improved farms rise in value, a d¢ 

mand for them takes place, they sell to the new comers at 
a great advance, and proceed farther west, with ample 
means to purchase from Government, at reasonable prices, 
sufficient land for all the members of their families 

Another and another tide succeeds the first, pushing on 
westwardly the previous settlers, who, in their turn, sell 
but their arms, constantly augmenting in price, until they 
arrive at a fixed and stationary value. In this way, thou- 
sands and tens of thousands are daily improving their ¢! 
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cumstances, and bettering their condition. I have often|lars, any poor man may purchase forty acres of first rate 
witnessed this gratifying progress. On the same farm, | land; and, for less than the wages of one year’s labor, he 
you may sometimes behold, standing together, the first|may buy eighty acres. To the new States, also, has the 
rude cabin of round and unhewn logs, and wooden chiin- | Government been liberal and generous in the grants for 
neys, the hewed log house, chinked and shingled, with | schools and for internal improvements, as wellas in reduc- 
stone or brick chimneys; and, lastly, the comfortable brick |ing the debt contracted for the purchase of lands by the 
or stone dwelling; each denoting the different occupants | citizens of those States who were tempted, in a spirit of 
of the farm, or the several stages of the condition of the | inordinate speculation, to purchase too much or at too high 
same occupant. What other nation can boast of such an | prices. 
outlet for its increasing population, such bountiful means} Such is a rapid outline of this invaluable national pro- 
of promoting their prosperity, and securing their indepen- | perty-—of the system which regulates its management and 
dence? distribution, and of the effects of that system. We might 
To the public lands of the United States, and especially here pause, and wonder that there should be a disposition 
to the existing system by which they are distributed with | with any to waste or throw away this great resource, or to 
so much regularity and equity, are we indebted for these abolish a system which has been fraught with so many 
signal benefits in our national condition. And every con- | manifest advantages. Nevertheless, there are such, who, 
sideration of duty to ourselves and to posterity enjoins impatient with the slow and natural operation of wise 
that we should abstain from the adoption of any wild pro- | laws, have put forth various pretensions and projects con- 
ject that would cast away this vast national property, | cerning the public lands within a few years past. One of 
held by the General Government in sacred trust for the | these pretensions is an assumption of the sovereign right 
whole people of the United States, and forbids that we | of the new States to all the lands within their respective 
should rashly touch a system which has been so success-! limits, to the exclusion of the General Government, and 
fully tested by experience. to the exclusion of all the people of the United States, 
it has been only within a few years that restless men those in the new States only excepted. It is my purpose 
have thrown before the public their visionary plans for | now to trace the origin, examine the nature, and expose 
squandering the public domain. With the existing laws, | the injustice of this pretension. 
the great State of the West is satisfied and contented. She This prete nsion may be fairly ascribed to the proposi- 
has felt their benefit, and grown great and powerful under | tions of the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Benton,] to 
their sway. She knows and testifies to the liberality of | graduate the public lands, to reduce the price, and to cede 
the General Government in the administration of the pub-| the «+ refuse” lands (a term which, I believe, originated 
lic lands, extended alike to her and to the other new States. | with him) to the States within which they lie. Prompt- 
There are no petitions from, no movements in, Ohio, pro-| ed, probably, by these propositions, a late Governor of 
posing vital and radical changes in the system. During’ Illinois, unwilling to be outdone, presented an elaborate 
the long period, in the House of Representatives and in the message to the Legislature of that State, in which he 
Senate, that her upright and unambitious citizen, the first| gravely and formally asserted the right of that State to all 
Representative of that State, and afterwards successively |the land of the United States comprehended within its 
Senator and Governor, presided over the Committee on | limits. It must be allowed that the Governor was a most 
Public Lands, we heard of none of these chimerical schemes. | impartial judge, and the Legislature a most disinterested 
All went on smoothly, and quietly, and safely. No man, tribunal, to decide such a question. 
in the sphere within which he acted, ever commanded or! The Senator from Missouri was chanting, most sweetly, 
deserved the implicit confidence of Congress more than! to the tune ‘refuse lands,” ‘refuse lands,” refuse 
Jeremiah Morrow. There existed a perfect persuasion | lands,’* on the Missouri side of the Mississippi; and the 
of his entire impartiality and justice between the old States | soft strains of his music having caught the ear of his Ex- 
and thenew. A few artless but sensible words, pronounc- cellency on the Llinois side, he joined in chorus, and 
ed in his plain Scotch Irish dialect, were always sufficient} struck an octave higher. The Senator from Missouri 
to ensure the passage of any bill or resolution which he | wished only to pick up some crumbs which fell from Un- 
reported. For about twenty-five years, there was no es-|cle Sam’s table; but the Governor resolved to grasp the 
sential change in the system; and that which was at last! whole loaf. The Senator modestly claimed only an old 
made, varying the price of the public lands from two dol- | smoked, rejected joint; but the stomach of his Excellency 
lars, at which it had all that tame remained, to one dollar yearned after the whole hog! The Governor peeped 
and a quarter, at which it has been fixed only about tenor over the Mississippi into Missouri, and saw the Senator 
twelve years, was founded mainly on the consideration of leisurely roaming in some rich pastures, on bits of refuse 
abolishing the previous credits. ae jland. He returned to Illinois, and, springing into the 
Assuming the duplication of our population in terms of grand prairie, determined to claim and occupy it in all its 
twenty-five years, the demand for waste land, at the end | boundless extent. 
of every term, will at least be double what it was at the Then came the resolution of the Senator from Virginia, 
commencement. But the ratio of the increased demand [Mr. Tazewett,] im May, 1826, in the following words: 
will be much greater than the increase of the whole popu- | ** Resolved, That it is expedient for the United States to 
lation of the United States, because the Western States/cede and surrender to the several States, within whose 
nearest to or including the public lands populate much | limits the same may be situated, all the right, title, and 
more rapidly than other parts of the Union: and it will be | interest of the United States to any lands lying and being 
from them that the greatest Current of em gration will| within the boundaries of such States, respectively, upon 
flow. At this moment Ohio, Kentucky, and ‘Tennessee | such terms and conditions as may be consistent with the 
are the most migrating states in the Union. _ |due observance of the public faith, and with the general 
To supply this constantly augmenting demand, the poli- |interest of the United States.”” The latter words rendered 
cy which has hitherto characterized the General Govern-|the resolution somewhat ambiguous; but still it contem- 
ment, has been highly liberal both towards individuals and plated a cession and surrender. Subsequently the Sena- 
the new States. Large tracts, far surpassing the demand | tor from Virginia proposed, after a certain time, a gratui- 
of purchasers, in every climate and situation adapted to|tous surrender of all unsold lands, to be applied by the 
tue wants of all parts of the Union, are brought into the | Legislature in support of education, and the internal im- 
Market at moderate prices, the Government having sus-} provement of the State. 
tained all the expense of the original purchase, and of} (Here Mr. TAZEWELLcontrovertes 
surveying, marking, and dividing the land. For fifty dol-|Ciay called to the Secretary to hand 


the statement. Mr. 
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April, 1828, which he held up to the Senate, and readjserted in behalf of the whole Union, the States that con- 
from it the following: : : tained any large bodies of waste lands, (and Virginia 

** The bill to graduate the price of the public lands, to} particularly, that had the most, ) ceded them to the U nion 
make donations thereof to actual settlers, and to cede the| for the equal benefit of all the States. It forgets that the 
refuse to the States in which they lie, being under consi-| very equality which is the basis of the argument would 
deration, ‘ . : | be totally subverted by the admission of the validity of the 

**Mr. TazEwrLt moved to insert the following as a sub-| pretension. For how would the matter then stand? The 
stitute: That the land which shall have been subject to! revolutionary States will have divested themselves of the 
sale under the provisions of this act, and shall remain un-| large districts of vacant lands which they contained, for 
sold for two years, after having been offered at twenty-| the common benefit of all the States, and those same lands 
five cents per acre, shall be, and the same is, ceded to the | will enure to the benefit of the new States exclusiy ely. 
State in which the same may lie, to be applied by the| There will be, on the supposition of the validity of the 
Legislature thereof in support of education, and the inter-| pretension, a reversal of the condition of the two classes 
nal improvement of the State.”’] |of States. Instead of the old having, as is alleged, the 

Thus, it appears, not only that the honorable Senator! wild lands which they included at the epoch of the revo- 
proposed the cession, but showed himself the friend of} lution, they will have none, and the new States all. And 
education and internal improvements, by means derived) this in the name and for the purpose of equality among 
from the General Government. For this liberal disposi-! all the members of the confederacy! What, especially, 


tion, on his part, I believe it was that the State of Mis-| 
souri honored a new county with his name. If he had! 
carried his proposition, that State might well have granted | 
a@ principality to him. 

The memorial of the Legislature of Illinois, probably | 
produced by the message of the Governor already noticed, | 
had been presented, asserting a claim to the public lands. 
And it seems (although the fact had escaped my recollec- | 
tion, until | was reminded of it by one of her Senators} 
{[Mr. Hexpricxs] the other day) that the Legislature of 
Indiana had instructed her Senators to bring forward a/| 
similar claim. At the last session, however, of the Le-| 
gislature of that State, resolutions had passed, instructing | 
her delegation to obtain from the General Government 
cessions of the unappropriated public lands on the most} 
favorable terms. It is clear, from this last expression of| 
the will of that Legislature, that, on reconsideration, it 
believed the right to the public lands to be in the Gene- 
ral Government, and not in the State of Indiana. For, if} 
they did not belong to the General Government, it had/| 
nothing to cede; if they belonged already to the State, no 
cession was necessary to the perfection of the right of the | 
State. 

I will here submit a passing observation. If the Gene- 
ral Government had the power to cede the public lands 
to the new States, for particular purposes, and on pre-| 
scribed conditions, its power must be unquestionable to! 
make some reservations, for similar purposes, in behalf! 
of the old States. Its power cannot be without limit as to! 
the new States, and circumscribed and restricted as to the 
old. Its capacity to bestow benefits, or dispense justice, 
is not confined to the new States, but is co-extensive with 
the whole Union. It may grant to all, or it can grant to} 
none. And this comprehensive equity is not only in con- 
formity with the spirit of the cessions in the deeds from | 
the ceding States, but is expressly enjoined by the terms| 





of those deeds. 

Such is the probable origin of the pretension which I 
have been tracing; and now let us examine its nature and 
foundation. The argument in behalf of the new States 
is founded on the notion that, as the old States, upon com- 
ing out of the revolutionary war, had or claimed a right to} 
all the lands within their respective limits, and as the new| 
States have been admitted into the Union on the same 
footing and condition, in all respects, with the old, there- 
fore they are entitled to all the waste lands embraced | 
within their boundaries. But the argument forgets that | 
all the revolutionary States had not waste lands; that some | 
had but very little, and others none. It forgets that the} 
right of the States to the waste lands within their limits| 
was controverted; and that it was insisted that, as they had | 
been conquered in a common war, waged with common | 





i . S 
| the object of its solemn 


common benefit of all the States. 


would be the situation of Virginia? She magnanimous!) 
ceded an empire in extent for the common benefit. And 
now it is proposed not only to withdraw that empire from 
edication to the use of all the 
States, but to deny her any participation in it, and appro- 
priate it exclusively to the benefit of the new States 
carved out of it. 

_ lf the new States had any right to the public lands, 
in order to produce the very equality contended for, they 
ought forthwith to cede that right to the Union, for the 
Having no such right, 
they ought to acquiesce cheerfully in an equality which 
does, in fact, now exist between them and the old States. 

The Committee on Manufactures has clearly shown 
that, if the right were recognised in the new States, 
now existing, to the public lands within their limits, each 
of the new States, as they might hereafter be successively 
admitted into the Union, would have the same right; and 
consequently that the pretension under examination em- 
braces, in effect, the whole public domain, that is, a billion 
and eighty millions of acres of land. 

The right of the Union to the public lands is incontesta- 
ble. It ought not to be considered debatable. It never 
was questioned but by a few, whose monstrous heresy, it 
was probably supposed, would escape animadversion trom 
the enormity of the absurdity, and the utter impractica- 
bility of the success of the claim. ‘The right of the whole 
is sealed by the blood of the revolution, founded upon so- 
lemn deeds of cession from sovereign States, deliberately 
executed in the face of the world, or resting upon national 
treaties concluded with foreign Powers, on ample equi- 
valents contributed from the common treasury of the peo- 
ple of the United States. ; 

This right of the whole was stamped upon the face of 
the new States at the very instant of their parturition. 
They admitted and recognised it with their first breath. 
They hold their stations, as members of the confederacy, 
in virtue of that admission. ‘The Senators who sit here, 
and the members in the House of Representatives from 
the new States, deliberate in Congress with other Sena- 
tors and Representatives, under that admission. And, 
since the new States came into being, they have recog- 
nised this right of the General Government by innumera- 
ble acts: 

By their concurrence in the passage of hundreds of 
laws respecting the public domain, founded upon the in- 
contestable right of the whole of the States; 

By repeated applications to extinguish Indian titles, and 
to survey the lands which they covered; 

And by solicitation and acceptance of extensive grants 
from the General Government of the public lands. ; 

The existence of the new States is a falsehood, or the 


means, and attended with general sacrifices, the public| right of all the States to the public domain is an undenia- 
lands should be held for the common benefit of all the) ble truth. They have no more right to the public lands 
States. It forgets that, in consequence of this right, as-| within their particular jurisdictions, than other States have 
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to the mint, the forts and arsenals, or public ships within | their interest to make the purchase, and they enjoy them. 
theirs; or than the people of the District of Columbia have Did they, because they purchased some land, which they 
to this magnificent capitol, in whose splendid halls we now! possess peacefully, acquire any, and what right, in the 
deliberate. \land which they did not buy’ But it may be argued that, 
The equality contended for between all the States now | by settling and improving these lands, the adjacent pub- 
exists. The public lands are now held, and ought to be|lic lands are enhanced. True, and so are their own. 
held and administered for the common benefit of all. 1; This enhancement of the public lands was not a conse- 
hope our fellow-citizens of Illinois, Indiana, and Missouri, | quence which they went there to produce, but was a col- 
will reconsider the matter; that they will cease'to take / lateral effect, as to which they were passive. The public 
counsel from demagogues who would deceive them, and| does not seek to avail itself of this augmentation in value, 
instil erroneous principles into their ears; and that they| by augmenting the price. It leaves that where it was; 
will feel and acknowledge that their brethren of Ken-|and the demand for reduction is made in behalf of those 
tucky and of Ohio, and of all the States in the Union,| who say their labor has increased the value of the public 
have an equal right with the citizens of those three States| lands, and the claim to reduction is founded upon the fact 
in the public lands. If the possibility of an event so dire-| of enhanced value. The public, like all other landhold- 
ful as a severance of this Union were for a moment con-| crs, hada right to anticipate that the sale of a part would 
templated, and, what would be the probable consequence communicate, incidentally, greater value upon the residue. 
of such an unspeakable calamity, three condedvacieal And, like all other land proprietors, it has the right to ask 
were formed out of its fragments, do you imagine that} more for that residue, but it does not; and, for one, I 
the Western confederacy would consent to the States| should be as unwilling to disturb the existing price by 
including the public lands, holding them exclusively for] augmentation as by reduction. But the public lands is 
themselves’ Can you imagine that the States of Ohio, | the article of revenue which the people of the new States 
Kentucky, and Tennessee would quietly renounce their| chiefly consume. In another part of this report, liberal 
right in all the public lands west of them? No, sir! No,}grants of the public lands are recommended, and the 
sir! They would wade to their knees in blood before] idea of holding the public lands asa source of revenue 
they would make such an unjust and ignominious sur-|is scouted, because it is said that more revenue could be 
render. collected from the settlers, as consumers, than from the 
But this pretension, unjust to the old States, unequal lands. Here, it seems that the public lands are the arti- 
as to all, would be injurious to the new States themselves, | cle of revenue chiefly consumed by the new States. 
in whose behalf it has been put forth, if it were recog-| With respect to lands yet to be sold, they are open to 
nised. The interest of the new States is not confined to] the purchase, alike of emigrants from the old States, and 
the lands within their limits, but extends to the whole bil-| settlers in the new. As the latter have most generally 
lion and eighty millions of acres. Sanction the claim, | supplied themselves with lands, the probability is that the 
however, and they are cut down and restricted to that| emigrants are more interested in the question of reduction 
which is included in their own boundaries. Is it not}than the settlers. Atall events, there can be no peculiar 
better for Ohio, instead of the five millions and a half—| right to such reduction existing in the new States. It isa 
for Indiana, instead of the fifteen millions—-or even for} question common to all, and to be decided in reference to 
illinois, instead of the thirty-one or thirty-two millions--| the interest of the whole Union. 
or Missouri, instead of the thirty-eight millions—withmn 2. **Because the public debt being now paid, the 
their respective limits, to retain their interest in those] public lands are entirely released from the pledge they 
several quantities, and also retain their interest, in com-] Were under to that object, and are free to receive a new 
mon with the other members of the Union, in the count-| and liberal destination, for the relief of the States in which 
Jess inillions of acres that lic west, or northwest, beyond] they lie.” 
them? } The payment of the public debt is conceded to be near 
I will now proceed, Mr. President, to consider the ex-} at hand; and it is admitted that the public lands, being 
pediency of a reduction of the price of the public lands, | liberated, may now receive a new and liberal destination. 
and the reasons assigned by the Land Committee in their} Such an appropriation of their proceeds is proposed by the 
report in favor of that measure. They are presented] bill reported by the Committee on Manufactures,and which 
there in formidable detail, and spread out under seven dif-| 1 shall hereafter call the attention of the Senate more par- 
ferent heads. Let us examine them: The first is, “be-|ticularly to. But it did not seem just to that committee 
cause the new States have a clear right to participate in| that this new and liberal destination of them should be re- 
the benefits of a reduction of the revenue to the wants|{stricted ‘‘for the relief of the States in which they lie” 
f the Government, by getting the reduction extended to| exclusively, but should extend to all the States indis- 
the article of revenue chiefly used by them.” Here is aj criminately, upon principles of equitable distribution. 
renewal of the attempt, made early in the session, to con-|_ 3. ‘Because nearly one hundred millions of acres of 
found the public lands with foreign imports, which was] the land now in market are the refuse of sales and donations, 
“0 successfully exposed and refuted by the report of the| through a long series of years, and are of very little actual 
Committee on Manufactures. Will not the new States] value, and only fit to be given to settlers, or abandoned to 
participate in any reduction of the revenue, in common] the States in which they lie.” 
with the old States, withqut touching the public lands?} According to an official statement, the total quantity 
As far as they are consumers of objects of foreign imports, |of public land which had been surveyed up to the 31st 
vill they not equally share the benefit with the old States?|}of December last was a little upwards of 162,000,000 
What right, over and above that equal participation, have|acres. Of this, a large proportion, perhaps even more 
the new States to a reduction of the price of the public ithan the 100,000,000 acres stated in the land report, has 
lands? As States, what right, much less what ‘*clear| been a long time in market. The entire quantity which 
right,” have they to any such reduction? In their sove-| has ever been sold by the United States, up to the same 
reign or corporate capacity, what right? Have not all the| day, after deducting lands relinquished and lands reverted 
stipulations between them, as States, and the General Go-|to the United States, according to an official statement 
vernment, been fully complied with? Have the people | also, is 25,242,590 acres. Thus, after the lapse of thirty- 
within the new States, considered distinct from the States | six years, during which the present land system has been 
themselves, any right to such reduction? Whence is it} in operation, a little more than twenty-five millions of 
derived? They went there in pursuit of their own happi-| acres have been sold, not averaging a million per annum, 
ness. They bought lands from the public, because it was| and upwards of one hundred millions of the surveyed lands 
Vor. VILI.—70 
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remain to be sold. 
Land Committee assumes that ‘‘nearly one hundred mil- 
lions are the refuse of sales and donations,” are of very 
little actual value, and only fit to be given to settlers, or 
abandoned to the States in which they lie. 

Mr. President, let us define as we go; let us analyze. 
What do the Land Committee mean by ‘refuse land?” | 
Do they mean worthless, inferior, rejected land, which | 

nobody will buy, at the present Government price? Let 
us look at facts, and make them our guide. The Govern-| 
ment is constantly pressed by the new States to bring more 
and more land into the market; to extinguish more In- 
dian titles; to survey more. The new States themselves 
are probably urged to operate upon the General Govern- 
ment by emigrants and settlers who see still before them, | 
in their progress west, other new lands which they desire. 
The General Government yields to the solicitations. 
throws more land into the market, and it is annually and 
daily preparing additional surveys of fresh lands. It has 
thrown, and is preparing to throw, open to purchasers al- 
ready one hundred and sixty-two millions of acres. 


ed by the growth of our population, is totally incompe- 


tent to absorb this immense quantity, the Government is| 


called upon, by some of the very persons who urged the 
exhibition of this vast amount to sale, to consider all that 
remains unsold as refuse! Twenty-five millions in thirty- | 
six years only are sold, and all the rest is to be looked 
upon as refuse! Is this right? If there had been five| 
hundred millions in market, there probably would not | 
have been more, or much more, sold. But I deny the cor- 


rectness of the conclusion, that it is worthless, because | 


not sold. 
buy it. You must have gone to other countries 
worlds, to the moon, and drawn from thence people to} 
buy the prodigious quantity which you offered to sell. 
Refuse land! 
try, and buys out of a township a section which strikes his 
fancy. He exhausts his money. 
ferred other sections. 
ter than his. He 


Others miglit have pre- 
Other sections may even be 
can with no more propriety be said to 


have ‘‘refused” or rejected all the other sections, than a/ 


man who, attracted by the beauty, charms, and accom- 
plishments of a particular lady, marries her, can be said 
to have rejected or refused all the rest of the sex. 

Is it credible, that, out of one hundred and fifty or one 
hundred and sixty millions of acres of land in a valley, 
celebrated for its fertili ty, there are only about twenty-five 
millions of acres of good land, and that all the rest ts re- 
fuse? Take the State of Illinois as an e xample. Of all 
the States in the Union, that State probably contains the 
greatest proportion of rich fertile lands. More than 
Ohio, more than Indiana, abounding as they both do in 
fine lands. Of the thirty-three millions and a 
lic lands in Hlinois, a little more only than two millions 
have been sold. Is the residue of thirty-one millions all 
refuse land? Who that is acquainted in the West can 
assert or believe it* No, sir; there isno suchthing. The 
unsold lands are unsold, because of the reasons already 
assigned. Doubtless there is much inferior land remain- 
ing, but avast quantity of the best of Jandsalso. For its 
timber, soil, water power, grazing, minerals, almost all 
land possesses a certain value. If the lands unsold are 
refuse and worthless in the hands of the General Go- 
vernment, why are they sought after with so much avi- 
dity? If in our hands they are good for nothing, what more 
would they be worth in the hands of the new States? 
‘Only fit to be given to settlers.”” What settlers would 
thank you? what settlers would not scorn a gift of refuse, 
worthless land? If you mean to be generous, give them 
what is valuable; be manly in your generosity. 

But let us examine a little 
land. 


half of pub- 


closer this idea of refuse 
If there be any State in which it is to be found in 
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llonge 
five millions and a half to be sold. And I hold in my hi ind 
lan account of sales in the Zanesville district, one of the 


It | 


And 
now, because the capacity to purchase, in its nature limit-| 


It is not sold, because there were not people to | 
, to other | y 


A purchaser goes to a district of coun-| 


bet- | 
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It j is the olde st 
There the public lands have remained 
st exposed in the market.. But there we find only 


Lands. 


c| large quantities, that State would be Ohio. 


of the new States. 


| oldest i in that State, made during the present year. 
in a paper entitled the ** Ohio Republican,” 
| Zanesville the 26th May, 1832. The article is headed 
‘* Refuse Land,” and it states: ‘*It has suited the _— 
of some to re present the lands of the United States which 


It is 
published at 


| have remaine d in market for many years, as mere ‘refuse,’ 


i which cannot be sold; and to urge a rapid. reduction of 
| price, and the cession of the residue, in a short period, to 
ithe States in which they are situated. It is strongly urged 
against this plan that it is a speculating project, w hich, by 
jalienating a large quantity of land from the United States, 
will cause a great increase of price to actual settlers in a 
|few years, instead of their being able forever, as it may 
be said is the case under the present system of land 
sales, to obtain a farm at a reasonable price. To show 
how far the lands unsold are from being worthless, we 
copy from the Gazette the following statement of recent 
\sales in the Zanesville district, one of the oldest districts 
inthe West. The salesat the Zanesville land office, since 
ithe commencement of the present year, have been as fol 
\lows: January, $7,120 80; Fe bruary , $8,542 67; March, 

$11,744 75; April, $9,209 19; and since the first of th: 

present month, about $9,000 worth have been sold, mor 
| than half of which was in forty acre lots.” And _ ther 
|cannot be a doubt that the act, passed at this session, au 

'thorizing sales of forty acres, will, from the desire to mak« 
ladditiens to farms, and to settle young members of fami 

lies, increase the sales very much, at least during this 

sar. 

| A friend of mine in this city bought, in Tlinois, Iast fall, 
jabout 2,000 acres of this refuse land, at the minimun 


| price, for which he has lately refused six dollars per acr 


s| An officer of this body, now in my eye, purchased a smal! 


tract of this same refuse land of 160 acres, at second o1 
third hand, entered a few years ago, and which is now « 
timated at 1,900 dollars. It isa business, a very profit 
able business, at which fortunes are made in the ne 
States, to purchase these refuse lands, and, without in 
proving them, to sell themagain at large advance s 

Far from being discouraged by the fact of so mu 


W 


surveyed public land remaining unsold, we should rej 
that this bountiful resource, possessed by our country, 
remains in almost undiminished quantity, notwithstandi: 
so many new and flourishing States have sprung up in t! 
wilderness, and so many thousands of families have b 
accommodated. It might be otherwise if the publi 
was dealt out by Government with a sparing, 
griping hand. But they are liberally o Hered, in exe 
less quantities, and at moderate pr ices, enriching indiv 
duals, and tending to the rapid improvement of t! 
country. The two important facts brought forward 
emphatically dwelt on by the Committee on Manufu: 
stand in their full force, unaffected by any a stat 
the report of the Land Committ: e. These fact 
carry conviction to every unbiassed mind that will del 
rately consider them. ‘The first is the rapid increas 
the new States, far outstripping the old, averaging an! 
ally an increase of eight and a half per cent., and 4 
bling of course in twelve years. One of these 
Illinois, full of refuse land, increasing at the 1 
eighteen and « half per cent.!| Would this astonis 
growth take place if the lands were too high, or a! 
good land sold? The other fact is the vast increa 
the annual sales; in 1830, rising to three million 
the report of the Committee on Manufactures, t 
turns have come in of the sales of last year, which 
been estimated at three millions. They were, 
$3,566,127 94! Their progressive increase b 
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caleulati®h. Would this hanno; if the price were “too| that ¢ they ought to hold those offices themselves, and that 
high? no persons ought to be sent from the other foreign States 

It is argued that the value of different townships andj of this Union to fill them. And, if the number of the 
sections is various; and that it is, therefore, wrong to fix| offices were increased, it would not be looked upon by 
the same price forall. The variety in the quality, situa-| them as a grievous addition to the calamity. 
tion, and advantages of different tracts, isno doubt great.| But what do the Land Committee mean by the autho- 
After the adc yption of any system of classification, there | rity of this foreign, Federal Government? Surely they 
would still remain very great diversity in the tracts be-|do not desire to get rid of the Federal Government. And 
longing to the same class. This is the law of nature. The |yet the final settlement of the land question will have 

' 


presumption of inferiority, and of refuse land, founded | effected but little in expelling its authority from the 
upon the length of time that the land had been in market, | bosoms of the new States. Its action will still remain in 
is denied, for reasons already stated. ‘The offer, at public | |a thousand forms, and the heart and corners of the new 
auction, of all lands to the highest bidder, previous to/| States will still be invaded by post offices and postmasters, 
their being sold at private sale, provides, in some degree, | and post roads, and the Cumberland road, and various other 
for the variety in the value; since each purchaser pushes| modifications of its power. 
the land up to the price whi ich, according to his opinion,} 7. ‘* Because the sum of $425,000,000, proposed to 
it ought to command. But, if the price demanded by|be drawn from the new States and Territories, by the 
Government is not too high for the good land, (and no one! isale of their soil, at one dollar and ‘twenty-five cents 
can believe it,) why not wait until that is sold before any | per acre, is unconscionable and impracticable--such as 
reduction of price in the bad? And that will not be sold| never can be paid; and the bare attempt to raise which 
for many years to come. It would be quite as wrong to| must drain, exhaust, and impoverish these States, and 
bring the price of good land down to the standard of ‘the | give birth tothe feelings which a sense of injustice and 
bad, as it is “ ged to be to carry the latter up to that of| | oppression never fail to excite, and the excitement of which 


the former. Until the good land is sold, there will be no| should be so carefully avoided in a confederacy of free 
purchasers of the bad: for, as has been stated in the re-| States.” 


port of the Committee on Manufactures, a discreet farmer | In another part of their report, the committee say, 
would rather give a dollar and a quarter per acre for first | 


| speaking of the immense revenue alleged to be deriva- 
rate land, than accept refuse and worthless land as aj ble from the public lands, * this ideal revenue is estimated 
present. at $425,000,000 for the lands now within the limits of 
4. **Because the speedy extinction of the federal title | the States and Territories, and at $1,563,589,691 for the 
within their limits is necessary to the independence of the | whole federal domain. Such chimerical calculations pre- 
new States; to their equality with the elder States; to the| clude the propriety of argumentative answers.” Well; 
development of their resources; to the subjection of their) if these calculations are all chimerical, there is no danger 
soil to taxation, cultivation, and settlement; and to the| from the preservation of the existing land system of 
proper enjoyment of their sumed ction and sovereignty.’’| draining, exhausting, and im poverishin ig the new States, 
All this is mere assertion and declamation. The Ge i pm of exciting them to rebellion. 
ral Government, ata moderate price, is selling the public} The Manufacturing Committee did not state what the 
land as fast as it can find purchasers. ‘The new Statesare} public lands would, in fact, pro luce. They could not 
populating with unexampled rapidity; their condition is|state it. It is hardly a subject of 
now much more eligible than that of some of the old| The committee stated what would be the proceeds, esti- 
States. Ohio, L am sorry to be obliged to confess, is, in} mated by the minimum price - the public lands; what, 
internal improvement, at id some other re spec ts, fifty years | at one -half of that price; and added that, although there 
in advance of her elder sister and neighbor, Kentucky. | might be much land that would never sell at one dollar 
How have ae growth and prosperity, her independence, | and a quarter per acre, ‘‘as fresh lands are brought into 
her equality vith the elder States, the ‘de velopment of her| market and exposed to sale public auction, many of 
resources, the taxation, cultiv ation, and settlement of her} them sell at prices exceeding one dollar and a quarter per 
soil, or the proper enjoyment of her jurisdiction and so-|acre.”” They concluded by remarking that the least fa- 
vereignty, been affected or impaired by the federal title | vorable view of regarding them was to consider them a 


repa 


“pl xroximate estimate. 


within her limits? The federal title! It has been a source} capital yielding an annuity of three millions of dollars at 
of blessings and of bounties, but not of one real griev-| this time; that, in a few years, that annuity would proba- 
ance. As tothe exemption from taxation of the public bly be doubled; and that the capital might then be as- 
lands, and the exemption, for five vears, of those sold to| sumed as equal to $100,000, 000. 

individuals, if the public land belonged to the new States, Whatever may be the sum drawn from the sales of the 


would they tax it? And as to the latter exe mpti on, it is| public lands, it will be contributed, not by citizens of 
paid for by the General Gove1 ——- as may be scen by|the States alone in which they are situated, but by emi- 
reference to the cor npacts; and is, moreover, benefi-| gr ants from all the States. And it will be raised, not in 
cial to the new States themselves, by holding out a motive|a single year, but in a long series of years. It would 
to emigrants to purchase and settle within their liniits. jhave been impossible for the State of Ohio to have paid, 

6. * Because the ramified machinery of the Land Office} in one year, the millions that have been raised in that 
Department, and the ownership of so much soil, extends} State by the sale of public lands; but, ina period of up- 
the patronage and authority of the General Government} wards of thirty years, the payment has been made, not 
into the heart and corners of the new States, and sub- only without impo werishing, but with the constantly in- 


Jects their policy to the danger of a foreign and powerful) creasing prosperity of the State. 


influence.” Such, Mr. Presid ‘nt, are the reasons of the Land Com- 

A foreign and powerful influence! The Federal Go-| mittee for the reduction of the price of the public lands. 
vernment a foreign Government! And the exercise of aj Some of them had been anticipated and refuted in the 
legitimate control over the national property, for the bene-| report of the Manufacturing Committee; and I hope that 
ht of the whole people of the United States, a depre-|l have now shown the insolidity of the residue. 








cated penetration into the heart and corners of the new twill not dwell upon the consideration, urged in that 
States! As tothe calamity of the land offices which’ are| report, against any large reduction, founded upon its 
held within them, 1 believe that it is not re garded by the| inevitable tendency to lessen the value of the landed 


people of those States with quite as much horror as it is| | property throughout the Union, and that in the Western 


I 


viewed by the Land Committee. They justly consi der|$ States especially. That such would be the necessary 
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consequence, no man can doubt who will seriously reflect 
upon such a measure as that of throwing into the market, 
immediately, upwards of one hundred and thirty millions 
of acres, and at no distant period upwards of two hundred 
millions more, at greatly reduced rates. 

If the honorable chairman of the Land Committee 
{Mr. Krne] had relied upon his own sound practical sense, 
he would have presented a report far less objectionable 
than that which he has made. He has availed himself 
of another’s aid, and the hand of the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Benton] is as visible in the composition, as if 
his name had been subscribed to the instrument. We 
hear again, in this paper, of that which we had so often 
heard repeated before in debate by the Senator from 
Missouri—the sentiments of Edmund Burke. And what 
was the state of things in England, to which those senti- 
ments were applied? 

_ England has too little land and too many people. Ame- 
rica has too much land for the present population of the 
country, and wants people. The British Crown had own- 
ed, for many generations, large bodies of land, preserved 
for game and forest, from which but small revenues were 
derived. It was proposed to sell out the Crown lands, 
that they might be peopled and cultivated, and that the 
royal family should be placed on the civil list. Mr. Burke 
supported the proposition by convincing arguments. But 
what analogy is there between the Crown lands of the 
British sovereign, and the public lands of the United 
States? Are they here locked up from the people, and, 
for the sake of their game or timber, excluded from sale’ 
Are not they freely exposed in market to all who want 
them, at moderate prices? The complaint is that they 
are not sold fast enough; in other words, that people are 
not multiplied rapidly enough to buy them. Patience, 
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speak for himself; and I will vindicate his official opinions 
from the erroneous glosses and interpretations which have 
been put upon them. 

Mr. Rush, in an official report, which will long remain 
a monument of his ability, was surveying, with a states 
man’s eye, the condition of America. He was arguing in 
favor of the protective policy--the American system 
He spoke of the limited vocations of our society, and th 
expediency of multiplying the means of increasing su! 
sistence, comfort, and wealth. He noticed the great an! 
the constant tendency of our fellow-citizens to the cult 
vation of the soil, the want of a market for their surplu 
produce, the inexpediency of all blindly rushing to thx 
same universal employment, and the policy of dividin; 
ourselves into various pursuits. He says, ** The manne! 
in which the remote lands of the United States are sellin; 
and settling, whilst it possibly may tend to increase more 
quickly the aggregate population of the country, and the 
mere means of subsistence, does not increase capital i 
the same proportion. * * * © Any thing that 
may serve to hold back this tendency to diffusion from 
running too far and too long into an extreme, can scarcely 
prove otherwise than salutary. * * * * Ifthe px 
pulation of these, [a majority of the States, including some 
Western States,] not yet redundant in fact, though ap 
pearing to be so, under this legislative incitement to em 
grate, remained fixed in more instances, as it probab]: 
would be by extending the motives to manufacturing labor, 
it is believed that the nation would gain in two ways: first, 
by the more rapid accumulation of capital; and, next, b) 
the gradual reduction of the excess of its agricultura! 
population over that engaged in other vocations. It 
not imagined that it ever would be practicable, even if 
were desirable, to turn this stream of emigration asid 


gentlemen of the Land Committee, patience! The new but resources, opened through the influence of the laws 


States are daily rising in power and importance. Some 


confederacy. And, if you will only acquiesce in the cer- 


jin new fields of industry, to the inhabitants of the State: 
of them are already great and flourishing members of the| 


already sufficiently peopled to enter upon them, mig! 
operate to lessen, in some degree, and usefully lessen, its 


tain and quiet operation of the laws of God and man, the absorbing force.” 


wilderness ‘will quickly teem with people, and be filled 
with the monuments of civilization. 


Now, Mr. President, what is there in this view advers 
to the West, or unfavorable to its interests? Mr. Rus! 


The report of the Land Committee proceeds to notice is arguing on the tendency of the people to engage in agri 
and to animadvert upon certain opinions of the late Secre-|culture, and the incitement to emigration produced by 


tary of the Treasury, contained in his annual report, and| 
endeavors to connect them with some sentiments express-} ; 
ed in the report of the Committee on Manufactures. | 80 far from suggesting any alteration of the cond 


our laws. 


Does he propose to change those laws, in t! 
particular? 


Does he propose, in fact, any new mea 


tiol 
LLIONS 


That report had before been the subject of repeated com-| which the public lands are sold, he expressly says ¢ 
mentary in the Senate, by the Senator from Missouri; and|it is not desirable, if it were practicable, to turn 


of much misrepresentation and vituperation in the public| stream of emigration aside. 

Mr. Rush showed me the rough draught of that} 
report, and I advised him to expunge the paragraphs in} 
question, because I foresaw that they would be misrepre- | 
sented, and that he would be exposed to unjust accusa-| 


press. 


tion. 
in the soundness of the views which he presented, and 
confiding in the candor of a just public, he resolved to 
retain the paragraphs. I cannot suppose the Senator 
from Missouri ignorant of what passed between Mr. Rush 
and me, and of his having, against my suggestions, re- 


tained the paragraphs in question; because these facts| 


were all stated by Mr. Rush himself, in a letter addressed 
to a late member of the House of Representatives, re- 
presenting the district in which I reside, which letter, 
more than a year ago, was published in the Western 
papers. 

{ shall say nothing in defence of myself—-nothing to 
disprove the charge of my cherishing unfriendly feelings 
and sentiments towardsany part of the West. If the pub- 
lic acts in which I have participated, if the uniform tenor 
of my whole life, will not refute such an imputation, no- 
thing that I could here say would refute it. 

But I will say something in defence of the opinions of 
my late patriotic and enlightened colleague, not here to 


Leaving all the laws in fu 
force, and all the motives to emigration, arising from fe 
tile and cheap lands, untouched, he recommends the 
couragement of a new branch of business, in which a 
the Union, the West as wellas the rest, is interested; t 


But knowing the purity of his intentions, believing| presenting an option to population to engage in manuia 


tures or in agriculture, at its own discretion. And ¢ 
such an option afford just ground of complaint to any oi 
Is it not an advantage to all? Do the Land Comm ttce 
desire (Iam sure they do not) tu create starvation in ont 
part of the Union, that emigrants may be forced int 
other? If they do not, they ought not to condemn a m 
plication of human employments, by which, as its certain 
consequence, there will be an increase in the means o! 
subsistence and comfort. The objection to Mr. R 
then, is, that he looked at his whole country, and at 
parts of it; and that, while he desired the prosper't) 
growth of the West to advance undisturbed, he wis 

to build up, on deep foundations, the welfare of all t 
people. 

Mr. Rush knew that there were thousands of the } 
classes who never could emigrate; and that emigrat 
under the best auspices, was far from being unattencce 
with evil. There are moral, physical, pecuniary 0Ds'4 
cles to all emigration; and these will increase as the go 
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vacant lands of the West are removed, by intervening| cannot believe that what they have not bought, what re- 
settlements, farther and farther from society, as it is now | mains the property of themselves and all their brethren 
located. It is, 1 believe, Dr. Johnson who pronounces| of the United States, in common, belongs to them exclu- 
that, of all vegetable and animal creation, man is the) sively. But if I am mistaken—if they have been deceiv- 
most difficult to be uprooted and transferred to a distant| ed by erroneous impressions on their mind, made by artful 
country; and he was right. Space itself—mountains, and| men, as the sales proceed, and the public land is exhaust- 
seas, and rivers, are impediments. ‘The want of pecuni-| ed, and their population increased, like the State of Ohio, 
ary means, the expenses of the outfit, subsistence, and/they will feel that their true interest points to their re- 
transportation of a family, is no slight circumstance. | maining copartners in the whole national domain, instead 
When all these difficulties are overcome, (and how few, | of bringing forward an unfounded pretension to the in- 
comparatively, can surmount them?) the greatest of all| considerable remnant which will be then left in their own 
remains—that of being torn from one’s natal spot; sepa-} limits. 

rated forever from the roof under which the companions} And now, Mr. President, I have to say something in re- 
of his childhood were sheltered, from the trees which| spect to the particular plan brought forward by the Com- 
have shaded him from summers’ heats, the spring from| mittee on Manufactures for a te mporary appropriation of 
whose gushing fountain he has drank in his youth, the) the proceeds of the sales of the public lands. 

tombs that hold the precious relics of his venerated an-| 


The committee saw that this fund is not wanted by the 
cestors! 


General Government; that the peace of the country is not 
But I have said that the Land Committee had attempted | likely, from present appearances, to be speedily disturb- 
to confound the sentiments of Mr. Rush with some of the] ed; and that the General Government is absolutely em- 
reasoning employed by the Committee on Manufactures | barrassed in providing against an enormous surplus in the 
against the proposed reduction of the price of the public|treasury. Whilst this is the condition of the Federal Go- 
lands. What is that reasoning? Here it is: it will speak] yernment, the States are in want of, and can most benefi- 
for itself; and, without a single comment, will demonstrate | cially use, that very surplus with which we do not know 
how different it is from that of the late Secretary of the i 
Treasury, unexceptionable as that has been shown to be: 









what todo. The powers of the General Government are 
limited; those of the States are ample. If those limited 
‘*The greatest emigration (say the Manufacturing Com- powers authorized an application of the fund to some ob- 
mittee) that is believed now to take place from any of the jects, perhaps there are others of more importance, to 
States, is from Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee. The | which the powers of the States would be more competent, 
effects of a material reduction in the price of the public] or to which thev may apply a more provident care. 

lands would be—Ist, ‘To lessen the value of real estate} But the Government of the whole and of the parts, at 
in those three States; 2d, To diminish their interest in |last, is but one Government of the same people. In form, 
the public domain, as a common fund for the benefit of |they are two: in substance, one. They both stand under 
all the States; and, 3d, To offer what would operate as| the same solemn ob! gation to promote, by all the powers 
a bounty to further emigration from those States, occa-| with which th y are respec ctively entrusted, the happiness 
sioning more and more lands, situated within them, to bel sf the people; and the people, in their turn, owe respect 
thrown into the market; thereby not only lessening the | and allegiance to both. Maintaining these relations, there 


value of their lands, but draining them both of their po-|should be mutual assistance to each other afforded by 
pulation and currency.” 





ithese two systems. When the States are full-handed, and 
TT} “Ce are y rT i os arte »eneci: | . , . . 
rhere are good men in different parts, but especially |the coffers of the General Government are empty, the 


inthe Atlantic portion of the Union, who have been in-| states should come to the relief of the General Govern- 
duced to regard lightly this vast national property; who} m,; nt, as many of them did, most promptly and patriot- 
have been persuaded that the people of the West are] ically, during the late war. When the conditions of the 
dissatisfied with the administration of it; and who believe | parties are reve rsed, as is now the case, the States want- 
that it will, in the end, be lost to the nation; and that itling what is almost a burden to the General Government, 
is not worth present cure and preservation. Butthese are |the duty of this Government is to go to the relief of the 
radical mistakes. The great body of the West are satis-| states, - - 
fied—perfectly satisfied, with the general administration 
of the public lands. They would, indeed, like, and are 
entitled to, a more liberal expenditure among them of the 
proceeds of the sales. For this provision is made by the 
bill to which | will hereafter call the attention of the Se- 
nate. But the great body of the West have not called for, 
and understand too well their real interest to desire, any 
essential change in the system of survey, sale, or price of 
the lands. There may be a few, stimulated by dema- 
gogues, who desire change; and what system is there, 
what Government, what order of human society, that a 
few do not desire changed? 


They were views like these which induced a majority 
of the committee to propose the plan of distribution con- 
tained in the bill now under consideration. For one, how- 
ever, I will again repeat the declaration, which I made 
early in the session, that I unite cordially with those who 
condemn the application of any principle of distribution 
among the several States, to surplus revenue derived from 
taxation. Ithink income derived from taxation stands 
upon ground totally distinct from that which is received 
from the public lands. Congress can prevent the accu- 
mulation, at least, for any considerable time, of revenue 
from duties, by suitab] legislation, lowering or augment- 
ing the imposts; but it cannot stop the sales of the public 
lands, without the exercise of arbitrary and intolerable 
power. The powers of Congress over the public lands 
are broader and more comprehensive than those which 
they possess over taxation, and the money produced 
by it. 


This brings me to consider, Ist, t 


lt is one of the admirable properties of the existing 
system that it contains within itself, and carries along, prin- 
ciples of conservation and safety. In the progress of its 
operation, new States become identified with the old, 
in feeling, in thinking, and in interest. Now, Ohio is as| 
sound as any old State in the Union, in all her views re-| 
lating to the public lands. She feels that her share in the 
exterior domain is much more important than would be an 
exclusive right to the few millions of acres left unsold 
within her limits, accompanied by a virtual surrender of 
her interest in all the other public lands of the United /and regulations respecting the territory or other property 
States. And I have no doubt that now, the people of the|of the United States. The power of disposition is ple- 
other new States, left to their own unbiassed sense of|nary, unrestrained, unqualified. It not lin 


Ss mited to a 
€quity and justice, would form the same judgment. They |specified object or to a defined purpose, but left ap- 
J YS] J pur] 





ne powe rof ( ongre ss 
ito make the distribution. By the second part of the third 
section of the fourth article of the constitution, Congress 
\**have power to dispose of, and make all need! il rules 
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plicable to any object or purpose w hich the wisdom of] 
Congress shall deem fit, acting under its high responsi- 
bility. 

The Government purchased Louisiana and Florida. 
May it not apply the proceeds of lands within those coun- 
tries to any object which the good of the Union may seem 
to indicate? If there be a restraint in the constitution, 
where is it--what is it? 

The uniform practice of the Goverment has conformed 
to the idea of its possessing full powers over the public} 
lands. They have been freely granted, from time to time, | 
to communities and individuals, for a great variety of pur- 
poses. To States for education, internal improvement, 
public buildings; to corporations for education; to the deaf 
and dumb; to the cultivators of the olive and the vine; to! 
pre-emptioners; to General Lafayette, &c. 

The deeds from the ceding States, far from opposing, | 
fully warrant the distribution. That of Virginia ceded 
the land as ‘*a common fund for the use and benefit of| 
such of the United States as have become, or shall be- 
come, members of the confederation or federal alliance | 
of the said States, Virginia inclusive.” The cession was} 
for the benefit of all the States. It may be argued that 
the fund must be retained in the common treasury, and} 
thence paid out. But, by the bill reported, it will come 
into the common treasury; and then the question how it 
shall be subsequently applied for the use and benefit of| 
such of the United States as compose the confederacy, is 
one of modus only. Whether the money is disbursed by | 
the General Government directly, or is paid out, upon | 
some equal and just pr inciple, to the States, to be dis! burs- | 
ed by them, cannot affect the right of distribution. If the | 
General Government retained the power of ultimate dis. | 
bursement, it could execute it only by suitable agents;| 
and what agency is more suitable than that of the State s| 
themselves’ If the States expend the money, as the bill| 
contemplates, the expenditure will, in effect, be a dis-| 
bursement for the benefit of the whole, although the se-} 
veral States are the organs of the expenditure; for the | 
whole and all the parts are identical. And whatever re- 
dounds to the benefit of all the parts, necessarily contri- 
butes, in the same measure, to the benefit of the whole. | 
The great question should be, is the distribution upon 
equal and just principles? And this brings me to consider, 

2d. The terms of the distribution proposed by the bill 
of the Committee on Manufactures. The bill proposes a 
division of the nett proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands among the several States composing the Union, ac- 
cording to their federal representative population, as as- 
certained by the last census; and it provides for new States 
that may hereafter be admitted into the Union. The basis 
of the distribution, therefore, is derived from the constitu- 
tion itself, which has adopted the same rule, in respect to 
representation and direct taxes. None could be more just 
and equitable. 

But it has been contended, in the land report, that the 
revolutionary States, which did not cede their public lands, | 
ought not to be allowed to come into the distribution. 
This objection does not apply to the purchases of Louisi- 
ana and Florida, because the consideration for them was 
paid out of the common treasury, and was consequently 
contributed by all the States. Nor has the objection any 
just foundation, when applied to the public lands derived 
from Virginia and the other ceding States; because, by 
the terms of the deeds, the cessions were made for the use 
and benefit of all the States. The ceding States having 
made no exception of any State, what right has the Gene- 
ral Govern: nent to inter pol: ite in the deote s, and now create! 
an exception’? The General Government is a mere trus- 
tee, holding the domain in virtue of those deeds, accord- 
ing to the terms and conditions which they expressly de- 
scribe; and it is bound to execute the trust accordingly. 
But how is the fund produced by the public lands now 
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mien It comes into the common n treasury, and is 
disbursed for the common benefit, without exception of 
any State. The bill only proposes to substitute to that 
object, now no longer necessary, another and more useful 
common object. The general application of the fund will 
continue under the operation of the bill, although the 
particular purposes may be varied. 

The equity of the proposed distribution, as it respects 
the two classes of States, the old and the new, must be 
manifest to the Senate. It proposes to assign to the new 
States, besides the five per cent. stipulated for in their 
several compacts with the General Government, the fur- 
ther sum of tenper cent. upon the nett proceeds. Assum 
ing the proceeds of the last year,amounting to $5,566,127 94, 
as the basis of the calculation, | hold in my hand a pay yer 
[Appendix, A.}] which shows the sum that each of the 
seven new States would receive. ‘They have complained 
of the exemption from taxation of the public lands sold by 
the General Government for five years after the sale. If 


i that exemption did not exist, and they were to exercis 


the power of taxing those lands, as the average increase 
of their population is only eight and a half per cent. per a 
num, the additional revenue which they would raise woul id 
only ‘bee ight and a half per cent. per annum; that is to say, 
a State now collecting a revenue of $100,000 per annum 
would collect only $108,500, if it were to tax lands re- 
cently sold. But, by the bill under consideration, each of 
the seven new States will annually receive, as its distr 
butive share, more than the whole amount of its annual 
revenue. 

It may be thought that to set apart ten per cent. to the 
new States, in the first instance, is too great a proportion, 
and is unjust towards the old States. But it will be re- 
collected that, as they populate much faster than the old 
States, and as the last census is to govern in the apportion 
ment, they ought to receive more than the old States. Ii 
they receive too much at the commencement of the term, 
it may be neutralized by the end of it. 

After the deduction shall have been made of the fifte: 
per cent. allotted to the new States, the residue is to | 
divided among the twenty-four States, old and new, con 
posi ng the Union. What each of the States would re 
ceive, is shown bya table annexed tothe report. ‘Taking 

the proceeds of the last year as the standard, there must 
be added one-sixth to what is set down in that table as th 
proportion of the several States. 

ifthe power and the principle of the proposed dist: 
tion be satisfactory to the Senate, I think the objects ca 
not fail to be equally so. They are education, interna 
improvements, and colonization--all great and benefice! 
objects—all national in their nature. No mind can be cul 
tivated and improved; no work of internal improveim 
can be executed in any part of the Union, nor any pers 
of color transported from any of its ports, in which | 
whole Union is not interested. ‘The prosperity o! 
whole is an aggregate of the prosperity of the parts. 

The States, each Judging for itself, willselect, among 
objects enumerated in the bill, that which comports bes 
with its own policy. ‘There is no compulsion in the cho 
Some will prefer, perhaps, to apply the fund to tl 
tinction of debt, now burdensome, created for internal im- 
provements; some to new objects of internal improvemen 
others to education; and others again to colonization. 
may be supposed possible that the States will divert the 
fund from the specified purposes; but against such a mis: 
appli cation, we have, in the first place, the security W 
arises out of their presumed good fuith; and, in the seconc, 
the power to withhold subsequent, if there has becn 4”) 
abuse in previous appropriations, 

It has been argued that the General Government has! 
power in respect to colonization. Waiving that, 
being a question at this time, the 1 real i inquiry y is, have tie 
States themselves any suck power? for it is to the 5| 
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that the subject is referred. The evil of a a free black tion of it by the will of the whole, for ‘the advantage of 
population is not restricted to particular States, but ex-|the whole, it may be transmitted, : a sacred and inestione- 


tends to, and is felt by, all. It is not, therefore, the slave |ble succe ssion, to posterity, for ts her nefit and blessing fi 
question, but totally distinct from and anesamected with | ages to come. , sing tor 


it. Ihave heretofore often expressed my perfect convic- 
tion that the General Government has no oueentnet 
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power which it can exercise in regard to African slay ery. = Me = =“ SBaseex rey t 
That conviction remains unchanged. The States in w neh | g8> | 8 1D Om OD + In 
slavery is tolerated, have exclusive lyin their own hands| gan Ee Oo SeNBeSe 
the entire regulation of the subject. But the slave States | = Sa reste Soro 
differ in opinion as to the expediency of African coloniza- | s OE = Sua —" 
tion. Several of them have signified their approbation of | eS > = | 
it. The Legislature of Kentucky, I believe unanimously, Bcé : a 
recommended the encouragement of colonization to Con-| AS 2 § iets i exin ee 
as : - 9 £9 
gress. 2 gy & 3 NenHnowc 
Should a war break out during the term of five years| ess > © Eab eons 
that the operation of the bill is lhmited to, the fund is to| es Ss = rhe nic ASS 
be withdrawn, and applied to the vigorous prosecution of} S 3 = - ~ “Mpeoocas 
the war. If there be no war, Congress, at the end of the | Spits § n 
term, will be able to ascertain whether the money has been P S a | 
beneficially expended, and to judge of the propriety of Ss. s Paes ee 4 | pes 
continuing the distribution. | ~ 85 2 : sa - 
Three reports have been made on this great subject of S°ss| f ANSSsan |S 
the public lands, during the present session of Congress, 2ZESS ° | wRNRMHAND | we 
besides that of the Secretary of the Treasury at its com- | Ess = 5 Rasa ennta 
mencement—two in the Senate, and one inthe House. All| ~~ Re v¥yro¥oNd |S 
three of them agree, first, in the preservation of the con-! S28 = — eee ee 
trol of the General Government over the public lands; and, 3 & S 3 | - | 
second, they concur in rejecting the plan of a cession of Soa i ae Ss 
the public lands to the States in which they are situated, SE aS ‘ 
recommended by the Secretary. The Land Committee of ae 5 S e | 8s 
the Senate propose an assignment of fifteen per cent. of tak > So | wenes 
the nett proceeds besides the five per cent. stipulated in 76S Be S | SHO! 
the compacts (making together twenty per cent. ) to the} « = ss a oC Roy 
new States, and nothing to the old. . ae oo he 
The Committee on Manufactures of the Senate, after an | S& 3.5 a 
allotment of an additional sum of ten per cent. to the new “oS £ | 
States, proposes an equal distribution of the residue among wae © < > os 
allthe St ste s, ok 1 and new, upon equitable principles. oe. 5 = 4 a 
The Senate’s Land Committee, besides the propobal of L320 be = o 
a distribution, restricted to the new States, recommends S : = Sig os oot cS 
an immediate reduction of the price ‘of fresh lands to a one ww» | RANKS 
minimum of one dollar per acre, and to fifty cents per| SSsseg i 
» for lands which have been five years or upwards in a a a ope pas a ee ae | 
ont” SESE 





The Land Committee of the House is opposed to all dis- 
tribution, general or partial, and recommends a reduction 
of the price to one dollar per acre. 

And now, Mr. President, I have a few words more to 





YL 





in the 


Amount received 
1 





ae 
say, and shall be done. We are admonished by all our re- 3 = 
j - S > 
flections, and by existing signs, of the duty of communi- S . 
cating strength and energy to the glorious Union which | w § S ca a Pe aT oe 
now encircles our favored country. Among the ties See 
which bind us together, the public domain merits high o> 
consideration. And if we appropriate, for a limited time, > 8 
the proceeds of that great resource, among the several = ee : Yes 






States, for the important objects which have been enu- 











merated, a new and powerful bond of affection and of in- gs 
terest will be added. The States will feel and recognise | = > 
the operation of the General Government, not mer ly in =s 
power and burdens, but in bencfactions and blessings > 
And the General Government, in its turn, will feel, from |= eo 
the expenditure of the money which it dispenses to the; [S uppo ing it would be acceptable, we annex the tabl 
States, the benefits of moral and intellectual improvement| which accom panied the report of the Senate’s Committe: 
of the people, of greater facility in social and commercial | on n Manufactures, showing the distributive share of each 
intercourse, and of the purification of the population of|State. Since that table was con ed, it has been as 
our country, themselves the best parental sources of na-jcertained that th proceeds of t Is last year 
tional character, national union, and national greatness. | were upwards of three and a half dolla Con 
Whatever may be the fate of the oe proposition | sequently, one-sixth should be addéd to the amount esti 
now under consideration, I sincerely hope t hat the atten-| mated for every State, in the following table, to show what 
tion of the nation may be at tracted to this most interesting each State would receive, on the s ipposit 1 t the pro- 
subject; that it may justly aj ppreciate the value of this im-|duce of the public lands fur succeeding years will equal 
mense national property; and tha’, preserving the regula- the last.)-—Edfors of the Hegister 
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Statement showing the dividend of each State (according to 
its federal population) in the proceeds of the public lands, 
after deducting therefrom fifteen per cent. as an addttion- 
al dividend for the States in which the public land is situ- 
ated. 


[Estimated proceeds of lands, $3,000,000; deduct 15 
per cent. $450,000, and $2,550,000 remain to be divided 
among all the States according to their population. } 





anc cae a les 
! 

Federal popula-|Shares in 

tion, 1830. | 


proceeds 
STATES. 


of public lands. 


ce 


} - 
399,437 


269,326 
610,408 
280,657 
97,194 
297,665 
1,918,553 
319,922 
1,348,072 
75,432 
405,843 
1,023,503 
639,747 
455,025 
429,811 
262, 508 
110,358 
171,694 
625,263 
621,852 
935,884 
343,031 
157,147 
130,419 


$85,387 
57,573 
130,487 
59,995 93 | 
20,777 
63,631 
410,128 29 | 
68,389 5: 
288,176 
15,2U2 
86,756 
218,793 
136,758 
97,270 
91,880 3 
56,116 
23,591 
36,702 
153,662 2 
132,928 
200,063 
73,329 
33,593 


7 On 
27,879 


Maine, - 
New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, 
Vermont, 
Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, 
New York, 
New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, - 
Maryland, - 
Virginia, 
North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
Louisiana, 
‘Tennessee, 
Kentucky, 
Ohio, 

Indiana, 
Illinois, 
Missouri, 
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[June 21 


The amendment reported by the Committee on Pen- 
sions, giving a discretion to the President to make the 
transfer, if he should think it necessary, was negatived. 

The question was then taken on the third reading of 
the resolution, and decided as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bibb, Chambers, Dallas, Ellis, Ewing, 
Forsyth, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Hill, Holmes, Kane, 
King, Marcy, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, 
Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tazewell, Tipton, 
Tomlinson, Tyler, Waggaman, White, Wilkins. —28. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Brown, Clay, Clayton, 
Foot, Hayne, Knight, Mangum, Miller, Moore, Naudain, 
Webster.—13. 

The resolution was then read a third time, and ‘passed. 

Mr. HAYNE submitted a resolution to amend the rules 
of the Senate, so as to make a motion to strike out and 
insert not a divisible motion, &e. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


On motion of Mr. WILKINS, the Senate then proceed. 
ed to consider the act making appropriations for certain 
internal improvements for 1832. 

The question pending being on the motion of Mr. Fox 


jsyTu to strike out the clause appropriating 30,000 dol- 
lars for the improvement of the navigation of Cumberland 
iriver, 


Mr. CLAY said that he had proposed to make soine 


‘remarks on this question; but he had not sufficiently re- 


covered his articulation to say more than that he hoped 
the amendment would be negatived. He said that, as 
the Cumberland river runs through the States of ‘Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky; as Kentucky had received no favors 


| of this kind from the General Governnftnt, the Maysville 
| mie : ) 
road appropriation having been vetoed; and as the port of 


Nashville was of the utmost importance, and was situated 
on this river, which was one of the finest streams of the 


, West, he hoped the Senate would reject the amendment. 
| The nature of the obstruction is so well known, that a pre- 


| vious survey could not be necessary. 


| 11,928,731 


Tuurspay, June 21. 


PATENTS. 


' . . . 
}ed information. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a re- 
port from the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
in obedience to a resolution calling for the number of 
patents for land which are waiting for the signature of 
the President, and the cost of each patent. 

{The report states the number of patents to be 10,590; 
and the cost of those which are written in the office at 
fifty-three cents, and of those written out of the office at! 
thirty-nine cents each. } 

On motion of Mr. TIPTON, the Senate then proceed- 
ed to the consideration of executive [with 
a view, as he intimated, of acting on the nominations of} 
officers for the newly created regiment of mounted gun-} 


business, 


men. 


—_—_ 


’ 


Fripay, JUNE 

PENSION DUTIES. 

Che resolution from the House, transferring the duties | 
imposed by the pension bill from the Secretary of the 


| 
Treasury to the Secretary of War, was taken up. | 


Mr. WEBSTER stated that the gentleman from Geor- 
gia had put this on the ground of a test question, and that, 
if this motion prevailed, he would move afterwards to 
strike out other provisions of the bill. He wished to know 


| what the other provisions were. 


Mr. HAYNE suggested other points on which he desir- 
What was the amount of the appropri- 
ations contained in this bill? Would these appropriations 
be sufficient to finish the works for which they are re- 
quired?) What was the amount required for new works 
He expressed his satisfaction that the question was now 
fairly and solemnly made. He was of opinion that, if the 
Cumberland river, anew work not surveyed, was to be 
cleared by a national appropriation, every outlet and river 


,of the Union could be cleared at the expense of the Unit- 
ied States. 


After that was done, the Government would 


be called on to make roads from one watercourse t 
other. , 

Mr. FORSYTH replied that there were three new 
works embraced in this bill. There was, first, an appro- 
priation for the Arkansas river of 15,000 dollars. ‘There 
was, secondly, the appropriation of 30,000 dollars for the 


08a 


{Cumberland river; and the third was an appropriation cl 
| 20,000 dollars for repairing a road in the Territory of At 


kansas. He had thought there were four objects, but he 
discovered that the fourth (the Savannah river) was not a 
new work. The appropriations, as the bill stands, amount 
to 1,100,000 dollars. Some of the objects would require 


Some discussion took place on the necessity for this |additional appropriations, and some additional ones to & 
transfer; and it was stated that the measure was proposed | considerable amount. He repeated that it was his object 
at the suggestion of the head of the Pension Bureau in the |to get a decision that no new works should be embraced 
War Department, and that the object was to give an op-|1n this bill, as there was another bill into which they might 
portunity for the formation of a new bureau in that de-|be interwoven. : mr 
partment. Mr. WEBSTER said the proposition was to strike ow 
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the appropriation for clearing out the obstructions to the 
navigation of the Cumberland river. As a local object, 
he had no knowledge of the matter. But he was not pre- 
pared to admit the principle that no measure in which 
there had not been a previous appropriation ought to be 
embraced in the bill; or that a work should be excluded 
merely because there had been no survey. He had no 
objection to the appropriation, therefore, on that score. 
His vote would be governed by the information he should 
receive from those who were best acquainted with the 
matter, as to the importance of the work itself. The 
gentleman from Tennessee could give this information. 
This object is connected with two States, and, if the gen- 
tlemen from these States differ as to the expediency of 
the appropriation, it might be a reason for further reflec- 
tion. He wished to hear from Tennessee on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. GRUNDY regarded the Cumberland river as next 
in importance to the Mississippi and the Ohio rivers. The 
Kentucky river he considered as of trifling importance in 
comparison with the Cumberland. The Tennessee river 
was of minor importance. So far as the national import- 
ance of the river could govern his vote, he was disposed 
toyield. He then stated that the obstructions to the Cum- 
berland river were the Dover shoals and the Muscle 
shoals. The latter, situated forty miles below Nashville, 
were the most formidable. He then took a view of the 
importance of Nashville as a port and a commercial depot; 
and stated that, if any case ought to be taken where no 
survey had taken place, it ought to be this; and he was 
prepared to give his vote in favor of the appropriation, 
whenever the question should be taken. 

Mr. WHITE did not exactly concur with his colleague 
in his estimate of the importance of the Cumberland river. 
He himself considered several streams in the West as equal 
or superior in importance. 

Mr. GRUNDY explained, and was followed by 

Mr. TYLER, who wished to know where the line was 
to be drawn between a national and a local work. If the 
criterion was to be that a river or a road ran through two 
States or one State, whether it was to be a river of one 
hundred miles or of fifty miles; and whether there was to 
be a distinction between great national and little national 
works. 

Mr. WEBSTER expressed his sentiments in opposition 
to the practice of measuring national objects by furlongs, 
roods, and perches, and of carrying a measuring stick by 


Mr. MILLER moved to lay the bill on the table; and on 
this motion the yeas and nays were ordered. 

‘The question was then taken, and decided as follows: 

YEAS.--Messrs. Bibb, Brown, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, 
Hayne, Hill, King, Mangum, Miller, Moore, Tazewell, 
Troup, Tyler, White.—-15. 

NAYS.--Messrs. Bell, Benton, Chambers, Clay, Clay- 
ton, Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Freling- 
huysen, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, Kane, Marcy, 
Naudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, Rug- 
gles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tipton, Tomlinson, 
Webster, Wilkins.—29. 

Some further discussion then took place, in which Mr. 
WEBSTER, Mr. TAZEWELL, Mr. SMITH, and Mr. 
HAYNE took part. 

The question was then taken on the motion of Mr. 
Forsrtu to strike out the appropriation, and decided as 
follows: 

YEAS.--Messrs. Bell, Brown, Dickerson, Dudley, El- 
lis, Foot, Forsyth, Hayne, Hill, King, Knight, Mangum, 
Marcy, Miller, Moore, Smith, Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, 
White.—20. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Chambers, Clay, Clay- 
ton, Dallas, Ewing, Frelinghuysen, Grundy, Hendricks, 
Holmes, Johnston, Kane, Naudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, 
Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, 
Tipton, Tomlinson, Webster, Wilkins.—26. 

So the amendment was negatived. 

Mr. FORSYTH moved to amend the bill by inserting 
an appropriation of four thousand five hundred dollars for 
the improvement of the harbor and river of St. Marks, in 
Florida. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITE then moved to lay the bill on the table. 

Mr. CLAYTON requested the gentleman to withdraw 
his motion, to afford him an opportunity for a few re- 
marks. 

Mr. WHITE withdrew his motion. 

Mr. CLAYTON then drew the attention of the Senate 
to the situation of many of the public works, which were 
delayed by the very extraordinary hesitation of Congress 
in passing this bill, and particularly to the strong neces- 
sity of immediate action on the subject of an appropria- 
tion to continue that most important national work, the 
Delaware breakwater. This and all similar appropria- 
tions had usually heretofore been passed at a much earlier 


|period of the session, and the delay of them until mid- 


the side of the streams for which appropriations were|summer had now created the most serious embarrass- 


asked. He stated that he was once asked why he had 
voted for a liberal appropriation for the harbor of Mobile. 
He replied by pointing to a statement of the loss of a Bos- 
ton vessel, of the value of 50,000 dollars, on the Mobile 
bar; and thus finding that the interest felt in this improve- 
ment was national, and notlocal. He insisted that the citi- 
zens of Massachusetts were as much interested in every 
snag which was taken out of the Mississippi, and every old 
tree removed from the Ohio. The State of Delaware was 
not so much interested in the breakwater at the mouth of 
her bay, as was the State of Massachusetts; and it being a 
work of this national charater, it was not to be expected 
that Delaware, or New Jersey, or Pennsylvania, would 
expend the amount of itsconstruction. He stated that the 
proposition of a new and grinding tax, of a system of 
grievous oppression—the march of an army, the sweep 
of a pestilence, the approach of death, could not be spo- 
ken of with more horror than was a proposition to open 
a road, or make a canal, in this House. As this was a 
work for the common benefit, it ought to be paid for at 
the common charge. Having gone so far in support of 
the system of internal improvement, he was not now dis- 
posed to retrace his steps. 

After a few words from Mr. HOLMES, Mr. JOHN- 
STON, Mr. BIBB, and Mr. FORSYTH, 


Vor. VUl.--71 


ments, both to the people who had been engaged in fur- 
nishing stone for the breakwater, and others, and also to 
the Government itself. Increase of the expense, and 
great embarrassment in drawing the industry which it 
had employed since its commencement from new en- 
gagements back to the former employment, would be 
the consequences of this delay. He referred to most 
pressing solicitations which he had received during the 
session from various quarters, urging the necessity of this 
appropriation, and concluded with some remarks on the 
great national importance and utility of the breakwater, 
and by urging the passage of the bill without further pro- 
crastination. He hoped the gentleman from Tennessee 
would see the propriety of not renewing his motion to lay 
it on the table. 

Mr. WHITE withdrew his motion. 

Mr. CLAY then moved to amend the bill by inserting 
‘For removing obstructions and further improving the 
navigation of James river, below the city of Richmond, 
inthe State of Virginia, one hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars.” 

In offering the amendment, Mr. CLAY adverted to the 
memorial presented on this oy oa a few days since, signed 
by the most respectable, the é/ife of the city of Richmond. 
A survey had been made by Mr. Crozet. 
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At the suggestion of Mr. F ORSYT H, that the memorial 
was still before the Committee on Commerce fur exami- 
nation, and that the appropriation could be made in a 
other bill about to be reported, 

Mr. CLAY withdrew his amendment. 

The bill was then reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments being concurred in, the question 
was taken on the third reading of the bill, and decided in 
the affirmative, as follows: 

YEAS.——Messrs. Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, 
Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Holmes, 
Johnston, Kane, Knight, Naudain, Prentiss, Robbins, Ro- 
binson, Ruggles, Sey mour, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, Tip- 
ton, Tomlinson, Webster, Wilkins.—-26. 

NAYS.-—-Messrs. Bibb, Brown, 
Hayne, Kane, 


Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Tazewell, 
White.—13. 


Tyler, 


Sarunpay, June 23. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
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Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, | 





On motion of Mr. BIBB, the Senate proceeded to con-| 
sider the resolution to authorize the Secretary of State to| 


apply the balance which may remain after the comple-| 
tion of the work in the Patent Office to the arrangement| 
of the papers in the State Department. 

Mr. BIBB briefly explained that he had information| 
from the Secretary of State that a surplus would remain 
after the business of the Patent Office was finished. He 
stated thatthere was great difficulty now in finding papers. 
They were tied up in bundles, and put away on shelves. | 
His object was to have them assorted, numbered, and in- 
dexed, for the facility of access. 

Mr. MANGUM regarded the difficulty as arising alto-| 
gether from the absence of order and industry in the de-| 
partment. 

Mr. FOOT said that the blessed effects of the removals 
of clerks were made evident by this resolution. He stated} 
that, previous to the commencement of the present ad- 


ministration, he had never found any difficulty or deten-| 


tion in the obtainment of papers; but, after the removal 
of eight clerks in that single department, it was not to be 
wondered at. It was owing to the want of order that the 
papers were not filed and arranged. 

After a few words from Mr. JOHNSTON i 
the resolution, , 

Mr. WHITE moved to lay 
in order that the Senat 
tion of executive business; 
ng, 

The act making appropriations for certain internal im-| 
provements for the year 1832 was'read a third time. 

The question being on its passage, on motion of Mr. 
HILL, the yeas and nays were ordered 

The question was then put, and decided as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Chambers, Ciay, Clay 
ton, Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Freling- 
huysen, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, | 
Naudain, Pi Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Sey-| 
mour, Silsbee, Smith, ‘Tipton, Tomlns¢ on, Webster, Wil-| 
kins.-- 

NAYS S.--Messrs. Bibb, Ellis, Grundy, ayne, 
King, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, Poindexte 
well, Tyler, White.—-14. 

So the bill was passed. 

A ees offered yesterday by Mr. 
ing the twelfth rule of 
to strike out andj 
and agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. 
to the consideration 


n favor of 





the resolution on the table, 
e might proceed to the considera-| 


while the resolution was pend-| 


Kane, 
rentiss, 


Hill, 


*, Taze-| 


amend-! 
motion 
considered, 


HAaYNe, 


as to mak 


Ca 


{ 
\ 

ert 
S \ 


was 
WHITE, th 
of executive 


Senate then proceeded 
business 


| Government; it 


| we can give, said he, that authority to any officer 
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Monpay, June 25. 
DISCRIMINATING DUTIES WITH SPAIN. 


A message was received from the President of the 


| United States, communicating a report from the Secreta- 


ry of State, on the subject of the abolition of the discri- 
minating duties now existing on Spanish vessels. The 
report was read. It stated that despatches had been re- 
ceived from our minister in Spain, stating that an order 
had been issued by the Spanish Government abolishing 


| the discriminating duties on American vessels, on condi 
| tion that a similar abolition should be made by the United 


States. 

Mr. CLAY, at whose instance the report was read, said 
he had found, as he feared, that this measure did not ex- 
tend to Cuba, or the other islands of Spain. As the sub- 
ject was about to be referred, and as, in relation to Cuba, 
almost the entire carrying trade was confined to Spain, 
he hoped the attention of the committee would be direct 
edto that point. He was aware that the Secretary stated 
in his report that negotiations were going on; but he 
thought that a measure of this kind might be put into the 
hands of the Executive, to strengthen the pending nego- 
tiation on the part of the United States. Some contingent 
provision as to the carrying trade with Cuba, and the 

other Spanish Possessions, placed in the hands of our 
minister in Spain, could not but be favorable to the ob 
ject which he had in view. If no remedy should shortly 
|be applied, Spain would soon monopolize the whole of 
|the carrying trade between the United States and Cuba 


| and the other Spanish islands. 


The message was referred to the Committee on Finance 
PRESIDENT’S FAC SIMILE. 

On motion of Mr. KING, the Senate proceeded to 
consideration of the bill to appoint a recorder for the 
neral Land Office, and to provide the means of signing 
and issuing the patents for the public lands—-the question 
being on the reconsideration of the vote taken on Mr 
Forsyta’s amendment, providing for affixing the fac 
simile of the President’s signature to the patents. 

Mr. POINDEXTER said he had rather the motion pre 
vailed. At any rate, if the bill passed as it then was, it 
would create an anomaly unknown in this or any other 
would be clothing a subordinate officer 
with the highest attribute of sovereignty—the disposing 
of the public domain. He would oppose the bill on this 
ground, and also on the ground that there were ten thou- 


| sand patents already prepared for signature, which the 
| Commissioner of the 


d be 


must 


Mr 


General Land Office said cou! 
but which, he contended, could not, that 
With a view of obviating these difficulties, 


altered, 


be lost. 


| P. submitted an amendment providing that, hereafter, it 


shall not be necessary for the 
tents for the public lands, but that the Commissioner ot 
the General Land Office shall affix to them the great seal 
of the United Stutes, and also sign them as commissioner 
The great seal, then, said Mr. P., will be the evidence 
the title, and the signature of the commissioner will gua- 


President to sign the pa 


of 


| ranty the purity of the grant. 


Mr. HOLMES observed that the power of signing th 
patents did not arise from any inherent sovereignty in the 
President, but from the authority given him by law; al d 


1} 
as Well 


y 


as to the President. The sovereignty was in the t | 
States, and the act of sovereignty in ‘the transfer of the 


| public domain was performed by them see i the ofh 


designated by law. This expedient of a fac simile, 01 
counterfeit, as it miglit more correctly be termed, he 
not much like. T he much better way would be io t 
responsible officer, and let him put the great no 
ther with his own signature, in the patent. Perhaj 
difficulty might be got over when we had a Presid 
a shorter name, and then we could get on pretty much 


ys the 


nt wilh 
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the old way. Suppose, for instance, the President’s name 
ran in only five letters—H. Cray-—-it would not take up so 
much time to fill up patents with these few letters, and we 
should not, probably, hear any complaints of the difficulty 
of signing them. But, to be serious, it would be much 
better to create an officer, and confer on him the power 
to authenticate the patents, than to take this circuitous 
way of a fac simile, in order to keep up the idea that the 
President is the sole representative of the sovereign power 
of the United States. 

Mr. KING observed, if the gentleman from Maine was 
serious, he must see that it mattered not who the President 
was, or whether his name was long or short--he must, in 
order to sign these patents, devote to it time that ought 
to be occupied with the more important concerns of the 
country. The Senator from Mississippi had abandoned 
some of his objections, but proposes to affix the great 
seal of the United States to the land patents. 
we have already aseal; not the great seal, to be sure, but 
avery convenient one, sufficient to authenticate the grant; 
and with this and the signature of the commissioner, coun- 
tersigned by the recorder, the patent will be complete. 
He did notadmit that there would be any loss on account 
of the 10,000 patents spoken of by the gentleman from 
Mississippi. One-half of these were signed, and the 
others he presumed could be signed before the bill went 
into operation. The documents showed that, since the 
commencement of the present session, the President had 
signed more than 10,000, and that there were 40,000 more 
to sign. Did any Senator believe that it was necessary 
for the President himself to sign the patents, in order to 
give more validity to the grants? If this was not so, 
would it not be better to pass this law to remove the dif- 
ficulties encountered by the people of the new States in 
getting their patents’? Gentlemen all seem to admit the 
difficulties under the present system, but could not agree 
on the mode of meeting them. One wanted a fac simile 
of the present signature; and another wanted the great 
seal of the United States. The only effect of this was to 
create delay, while the public business was suffering. 

Mr. WEBSTER inquired of the chairman of the commit- 
tee, [Mr. Kine,} what seal was now affixed to the patents. 

Mr. KING replied, the seal of the General Land Office. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he hoped the chairman of the 
committee would not attribute any observations of his toa 
presumption of more knowledge of the subject than the 
committee who had charge of it. He entirely agreed with 
the gentleman that the President ought to be relieved 


Why, sir, | 


Washington. {[Senare. 


thought the suggestion of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts entitled to much weight. The State of Virginia, 
which was the greatest sovereign grantor of land, with the 
exception of the United States, had the form of her grant 
for land designated by law; and the State of Kentucky, 
following her example, had made the same provision. 

He did not think with the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts that one signature would be sufficient, and he there- 
fore hoped that the gentleman from Alabama would agree 
to the insertion of the form of the patent, and retain every 
thing else in the bill as it then stood. 

Mr. KANE did not think it of much consequence by 
| whom the patent was signed. ‘The patent was to furnish 
| the purchaser with the best evidence that he had acquir- 
| ed the legal title to his land. He saw no necessity for in- 
serting in the body of the law what the form of the grant 
should be: all that was wanted was a certificate of the 
proper officer of the Government that the individual had 
|acquired his title under the laws of the United States. 

The patent did not confer the title; that was previously 
acquired by law; it was only a legal and durable evidence 
of title. 

Mr. POINDEXTER said that the bill ought to go into 
operation at a day sufficiently remote, to enable the Pre- 
sident to complete the signature of the 6,000 patents yet 
to be signed. He thought with the Senator from Kentuc- 
ky that the form of the patent ought to be embodied in the 
law; and, as he had no objection to the reconsideration, 
he would yote for it, and then move to recommit the bill 
for the purpose of having the form of the patent inserted. 

The question was then taken, and the vote on the adop- 
tion of Mr. Forsyru’s amendment reconsidered. 

Mr. POINDEXTER then moved to recommit the bill 
to the Committee on Public Lands, and it was carried in 

| the affirmative. 

j STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 

| ‘The Senate then, on motion of Mr. ROBBINS, took up 
' for consideration the joint resolution, (as amended by the 
Committee on the Library,) authorizing the President to 
contract for a full length pedestrian statue, in marble, of 
General Washington, to be placed in the rotundo, withan 
|} appropriation of $5,009. ; : 

| Mr. FORSYTH inquired the object of this appropria- 
tion; if it were contemplated assufficient for the purpose. 
| As giving a full view of the subject, Mr. POINDEX- 
| TER requested the report of the Library Committee to 
|be read. It detailed the proceedings had in the House of 








from the labor of signing the patents, and he did not} Representatives, where the resolution had originally been 
regard the expense necessary to accomplish this object. | adopted, authorizing the employment of Mr. Greenough, 
With regard to the authentication of the grant, he did not/the American artist, to execute the work; and contained a 





think it a matter of so little importance. 


It ought to run} 


lcopy of a letter from the Department of State, informing 


in the name of the grantee—the United States, and be ac-| Mr. Greenough, now in Italy, thereof, with instructions 


companied by a seal; but it could not be the great seal, 


respecting the same; the head to be modelled after that of 


for that was in the custody of the Department of State. | Houdon’s statue, the rest of the outlines to be left to the 


He did not know whether the sealof the General Land 
Office was recognised by law, but this might be done. 
He would further suggest to the gentleman from Alabama 
to draw up the form of the patent, and embody it in 
the bill; and then, by making the seal the great’evidence 


artist’s own taste, &c. 

Mr. FORSYTH could see no occasion for the appropri- 
ation which had been introduced into the resolution; it 
was a departure from the object of the resolution itself, 
which was merely for the President ‘to make a con- 


of its authenticity, one signature to the patent would be /tract.” It could not be supposed that $5,000 would be 
sufficient. lany use, for he believed that a work, such as contem- 


Mr. ROBINSON was much pleased with the sugges-| 
tion ofthe gentleman from Massachusetts, and thought the 


form of the patent ought to be provided for by law. 
Mr. CLAY was satisfied, from his own observation and | that the appropriation would cover the full cost. 


political knowledge of the subject, that some change in 
the mode of issuing land patents was necessary, not only 
for the personal comfort of the President, but for the de- 
spatch of the public business. Any one who would visit 
the President in the morning, would find that, instead of 
his being occupied with the great concerns of the country, 
he was engaged in the tedious labor of signing patents. He 


plated, could not be had completed for less than 20 or 
25,000 dollars. 

Mr. POINDEXTER explained. It was not expected 
It was 
‘merely to enable the President to take the preliminary 
steps in making the contract. The general appropriation 
bill had originally contained two appropriations, one in re- 
gard to this memorial of Washington, the other in regard 
to Mr. Jefferson. They had both been stricken out on 
account of their supposed informality, to be introduced as 
separate measures. 
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Mr. MILLER objected to such appropriations, where | it was justified by the reason of the thing, as the services 
the specific sum required was not known. In this mode] of the doorkeeper were as necessary to the Senate as 
yearly and indefinite grants would be called for to cover] those of any of the Senators. 
the cost till completed, and it was hard to say where it} Mr. CLAY differed from the view which had been 
might end. taken by the Senator from Maine. He did not concur in 

After some further explanation from Mr. POINDEX-| the idea that the constitutional privileges with which the 
TER and Mr. CHAMBERS, Senators were invested should be extended to the officers 

Mr. CLAY said that he strongly hoped the resolution] of that body. As to the British Parliament, it was well 
would be allowed to be engrossed for a third reading. Of} known that they had similar rules on the subject of pri- 
the many illustrious men to whom their country owed a| vilege, and laws of their own, which could have no refer- 
debt of gratitude, Washington was the only one to whom| ence to Congress. The only thing of any consequence, 
he would think it prudent to pay the homage now con-|in his opinion, was, that the Senate should have a know- 
templated. An image—a testimonial of this great man,| ledge that the doorkeeper was in performance of his 
the father of his country, should exist in every part of the| duty, in attendance on the House of Representatives, and 
Union, as a memorial of his patriotism, and of the services| was not wilfully neglecting any of his duties to the Se- 
rendered his country; but of all places, it was required in} nate. The Senate had now that knowledge, and he moved 
this capital—the centre of the Union—the offspring, the} to lay the resolution on the table, but withdrew it for a 
creation, of his mind and of his labors. Anappropriation| moment; and 
for this individual purpose, atanother period of the session,} Mr. FOOT stated that if the officer of the Senate was 
had been introduced in the general measure, and was af-| not subject to be taken from his duty by the process of any 
terwards struck out, on the understanding of being brought} court, so neither could he by any process of the other 
forward in the present mode. But, even since that time, | House. 
they had an additional motive for this act. Application) Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN stated that he was informed 
for the remains of this great man had been made by the| by a member of the committee of the other House that 
representatives of the nation, to bestow on them a national) the doorkeeper was only required to attend during the re- 
tribute of honor; and this application had met with a refu-| cess of the Senate. 
sal. The death of the proprietor of the spot where those} On motion of Mr. CLAY, the resolution was then laid 
remains rested, had but just taken place; and into whose} on the table. 
hands they should now fall--into the possession of a friend DAUGHTER OF T. JEFFERSON. 
or stranger, in the event ofa sale of the property or other-| of ees fi 
wise, it was impossible to conjecture; but such being the}, . Mr. POINDEXTER moved that the Senate take up the 
casualties to which they were liable, it behooved them (the| Dill for the benefit of Martha Randolph, daughter of Tho- 
Congress of the United States) the more to adopt means| 5. Jefferson, and asked for the yeas and nays on his 
to secure a representative of those relics, that might en-| Motion, which were ordered; and, being taken, were as 
dure for future ages. The resolution had his hearty con-| follows: : : , 
currence, and he hoped it would pass without objection. |__ YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Chambers, Clay, Dickerson, 

The question being put on the engrossing for a third} Dudley, _Heridricks, Holmes, Poindexter, Robbins, Ro- 
reading, the yeas and nays were ordered, on the call of| binson, Seymour, Smith, Lipton, White, Wilkins.—15. 
Mr. HAYNE, and were as follows: _ NAYS.——Messrs. Bell, Bibb, Brown, Dallas, Ellis, Ew- 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Chambers, Clay, Clay-| "5> Foot, Forsyth, Frelinghuysen, Grundy, Hayne, Hill, 
ton, Dallas, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Grun-| Kane, King, Knight, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Naudain, 
dy, Holmes, Johnston, Kane, Knight, Marcy, Moore, Prentiss, Ruggles, Tazewell, Tyler.—23. 

Naudain, Prentiss, Poindexter, Robbins, Ruggles, Sey-| RECORDER OF PATENTS. 
ae Sprague, Tipton, Tomlinson, Webster, _ On motion of Mr. KING, the Senate proceeded to con- 

NAYS.—Mesers. Bibb, Brown, Dickerson, Hayne, Hill, | ee - provide od the appointment of a recorder 
Miller, Tazewell, Troup, White.—10. ? or the General Land Office. : 

: : : rhe question being on the amendment reported by the 
‘Tevenss, Sexe 6 | Committee on Public Lands, striking out the section pro- 
: ee aa viding for a fac simile, and inserting the form of the pa- 

After transacting some minor business, the Senate pro-| tent which the law requires, 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business, and Mr. POINDEXTER moved an amendment to the form 
continued with closed doors until the adjournment. of the amendment, but withdrew it. 

— The amendment of the committee was then agreed to 
Wepnespary, June 27. Mr. KING then moved to amend the bill in the second 

PRIVILEGES OF THE SENATE’S OFFICERS. | 8¢¢tion, by striking out the word ‘ June,” and inserting 

Mr. HOLMES offered the following resolution: a cae h a Zs eer ‘ad ene © 

Resolved, That the assistant doorkeeper of the Senate| PAcDts wach are Already prepared. OT Gaara 

tg : I ; : rhe amendment was agreed to, and the bill was re 
be permitted to attend as a witness before a committee of ported as amended. 
the House of Representatives, agreeably to his summons. |* rp. Sill was then ordered to be engrossed, and read a 

Mr. HOLMES, in offering this resolution, expressed his thisd time 
belief that the doorkeeper could not render obedience : : ‘ OR Oo 
to the summons, which was signed by the Clerk of the DAY OF HUMILIATION. 

House, and bore the seal of the House, without the con-| Mr. CLAY laid on the table a resolution, in effect that 
sent of the Senate. a joint committee of the two Houses of Congress wait on 

Mr. GRUNDY had some doubts whether the resolution| the President of the United States, and request of him to 
was justified by any thing in the history of Congress;|appvint a day to be observed asa day of general humilia- 
and asked if the Senator from Maine had looked into the| tion and prayer to Almighty God that He may, in His 
journals to inform himself whether it had been the prac-| mercy, avert from our country the Asiatic scourge which 
tice to place the doorkeeper 6n the same footing with a|is now traversing and devastating other countries; and 
Senator. that, should it be among the dispensations of His prov!- 

Mr. HOLMES, in reply, stated that the resolution con-| dence to inflict this scourge upon our land, it may 
formed to the practice of the British Parliament; and that| please Him, in his mercy, so to meliorate the infliction, 
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June 28, 1832.]} Public Lands.— Day of Humiliation. 








as to render its effects less disastrous among us than they 


‘ : as 
pee _— among the nations which it has heretofore DAY OF HUMILIATION. 


PUBLIC LANDS. The following resolution, offered by Mr. Cuay, was 
taken up for consideration: 

The Senate then proceeded to the special order of the] Aesolved, By the Senate and House of Representatives 
day, being the bill to appropriate, for a limited time, the |of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
proceeds of the public lands. That a joint committee of both Houses wait on the Presi- 

Mr. KING spoke in reply to Mr. Cray, and in support | dent of the United States, and request that he recommend 
of the report of the Committee on Public Lands. a day, to be designated by him, of public humiliation, 

The yeus and nays were then ordered, on the motion of| prayer, and fasting, to be observed by the people of the 
Mr. CLAY, on the first amendment of the Committee on| United States with religious solemnity, and with fervent 
Public Lands, which strikes out ten, and inserts fifteen, | supplications to Almighty God that He will be graciously 
so as to make the additional allowance to the new States/ pleased to continue His blessings upon our country, and 
fifteen per cent. instead of ten percent. of the proceeds. | that He will avert from it the Asiatic scourge which has 

Mr. CLAY reminded the Senate that this amendment}reached our borders; or if, in the dispensations of His 
was only a part of the amendment proposed by the Com-| providence, we are not to be exempted from the calamity, 
mittee on Public Lands, which was to strike out all the|that, through His bountiful mercy, its severity may be 
bill from the Committee on Manufactures, with the excep-| mitigated, and its duration shortened. 
tion of the allowance of fifteen per cent. onthe saleof the} Mr. TAZEWELL asked for the yeas and nays on the 
public lands to the new States. resolution; which were ordered. 

Mr. HOLMES explained that he had, in the committee,} After Mr. T. had called for the yeas and nays, and had 
voted for giving fifteen per cent. to the new States, but} remarked that he would not say one word on the subject, 
that was in reference to the bill as it stood. Hewouldnot} Mr. CLAY rose, and observed that he had only one 
vote for the amendment now that it was proposed to de-| word to express. The resolution had not been submitted 
stroy the residue of the bill. without consultation with members of the Senate, whose 

Mr. KANE then made some observations in support of} opinion was entitled to more respect than hisown. It was, 
the amendment, in the course of which he indicated the] indeed, first suggested to him by a reverend member of 
impossibility of getting through a question of this vexed] the clergy, and, after deliberate consideration, he [Mr. C. ] 
character at the present session. thought the occasion fit for the recommendation of the 

Mr. CLAY briefly replied, and adverted to the course|religious ceremony which the resolution contemplated. 
which the Committee on Public Lands had chalked out|It was the practice of all christian nations, in seasons of 
to themselves, of moving an amendment to the tariff bill,| general and great calamity, to implore Divine mercy. 
whenever that should come up, to reduce the price of the| OF all the pestilential scourges which had afflicted our 
public lands. This determination left no other course to|race, the Asiatic cholera, in some of its characteristics, 
the Committee on Manufactures but to push forward this} was the most remarkable. Its range of operation had 
bill. He expressed his hope that the Senator from Illi-|been more extensive than perhaps any other known or 
nois, who seemed to be timid as to committing himself on} recorded, the smallpox excepted. It had broke out in 
the question at this session, would review his opinions, Asia, and, after desolating some of its fairest portions, pe- 
and finally vote for the bill, should it reach that stage, in-|netrated the Northern part of Europe, and, sweeping 
asmuch as he believed that the majority of the people of} over a great part of that continent, reached the British 
the new States would be found in favor of the principles|channel. It passed over the British isles, where it raged 
of the bill. He was willing to sit day after day, and mght] but with mitigated severity. We had hoped—vainly, it 
after night, to give every gentleman who desired to speak | seems, hoped—that the wide expanse of the Atlantic Ocean 
an opportunity to do so. would have been a protecting barrier aguinst its ravages 

Mr. KANE explained that he had refrained from giv-|in our far distant land. But it has been introduced into 
ing any opinion on the subject of this distribution, until} America; and, if it has not actually entered our territory, 
a proper time for the expression of his opinion should|it now hangs on our borders in its most frightful form. 
arrive. The progress of the extraordinary scourge is sometimes 

Mr. HAYNE. stated that he should vote against the}marked by apparent caprice. It will approach a city or 
amendment, being opposed to the principle of distribu-| district of country, reconnoitering it, as it were, with a 
tion; and as this was merely an increased amount of distri-| military eye, suddenly fly off to a dist: ance, leaving the 
bution, he did so without committing his views as to his| inhabitants rejoicing in their esc ape, and it ‘will then un- 
ultimate course. expectedly return, and pursue its work of death. It at- 

Mr. POINDEXTER said he should vote for the amend-|tacks, too, its victims in various ways, despatching some 

ment. He did not concur with all the views of the Se- lina few hours, whilst, in regard to others, their excru- 
nator from Alabama, although he acquiesced in some of | ciating tortures are prolonged a much greater length of 
them. | time. Hitherto, the skili of medical science, liberal and 
Mr. MOORE said that, however just the present pro- lenli ghtened as it now is, has been altogether incompetent 
position, he had ascertained that it would not succeed. |to provide a sure and effective remedy. 
He was against the whole bill from the Committee on Ma-| Should the resolution be adopted, said Mr. C., the act 
nufactures, and wished to have the question taken on ajof the President, in conformity to its request, will be 
proposition which would have the effect of destroying it}merely recomme ndatory. Volunt: ary as to all, it would 
at once, and to substitute the bill reported by the Com-| be oblig: atory upon none. 
mittee on Public Lands. He therefore moved the indefi- measure, on the ground of uniformity, in the proposed 
nite postponement of the bill. measure. Already, in different parts of the U nion, the 
Mr. CLAY called for the yeas and nays on the question; lclergy of several denominations have, it is believed, had 
which were ordered. |their attention turned to the subject. Different days of 
Mr. EWING expressed a wish to address the Senate, | prayer and humiliation will be “probat ly recommended. 
but would prefer waiting till another day. \It is desirable that the whole nation, on the same day, 
Mr. HAYNE moved that the Senate adjourn, and the | shall present its united prayers and supplications to the 
motion was agreed to—yeas 20, nays 14. throne of mercy. And there can be but little doubt 
The Senate then adjourned. |that, although there will be nothing coercive in the re- 


Tuurspay, June 28. 
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Citiieinddiin of t the President, there will be general ac- 
quiescence in it. The measure will be grateful to all 
pious and all moral men, whether members of religious 
communities or not. In times of national or individual 
distress, all whosuffer, feel an irresistible impulse to appeal 
to that Being, who alone is able to afford adequate relief. 

I should have hesitated to present this resolution, said 
Mr. C., if it had been unsanctioned by precedent. But, 
during the late war, a similar resolution was adopted by 
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Lands. 


any matter or thing concerning any religious matter or 
right whatsoever. He could not, let the pressure of the 
case be whatit might, in conformity to the oath which 
bound him here, give his vote to sustain this principle. 
He had another argument to support his opposition 
He did not concur in the opinion that a majority of the 
people apprehended such an extent of mischief as seemed 
to be apprehended by gentlemen here. The disease had 
not yet made its appearance in our country, and there 


Congress, at the instance of a member of the House of|seemed to him to be strong reasons to believe it will not 


Representatives from Virginia, and President Madison is- 
sued his recommendation accordingly. It is far from my 
purpose to excite unnecessary alarm. All dangers appear 
most formidable at a distance. Even the greatest of all]| 
terrors, when the awful moment arrives, w ith a mind for- 
tified by philosophical reflection, and, still more if it be 
strengthened by religious hope and belief, is less appal- 
ling than it seemed when far off. 

A single word, Mr. President, as to myself. 
member of no religious sect. 
ligion. Tregret that 1am not. 
trust I shall be. 


I ama 


But I have, and always 


and for its rites, its usages, and its ol \servances. Among 


. . . . | 
these, that which is proposed in the resolution before you 


has always commanded the respect of the good and de- 
vout; and I hope it will obtain the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN said, as it was to be inferred, 
from the call just made for the yeas and nays, that this re- 
solution would be opposed, he begged leave to refer the 
attention of the Senate more particularly to the example 
of the Congress in 1812. <A day of humiliation, fasting, 


and prayer, was then recommended by a joint resolution} 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, because of} 


the war with Great Britain in which the country was at 
that time involved. It was regarded as one of those sea- 
sons of public calamity in which it became a whole people 


to acknowledge their dependence, and humble themselves | 
as I can learn, from the journals of 


before God. So far 
that day, said Mr. F., the resolution was adopted without 
opposition. Now, sir, if a state of war, in which we had, 
by voluntary declaration, engaged, was a fit occasion to 
call forth public expressions of humiliation for our sins, 
and to invoke the merciful providence of God, how much 
more appropriately does it become us thus to feel and act, 
on the approach of a pestilence that, in its ravages over 


into eternity; and which, in its character and progress 


through the earth, seems so emphatically to be the instru-| 


ment of Divine Providence, beyond the influence and con- 
trol of second causes, and especially selected to accom- 
plish His purposes, and to go and come at His bidding. 

I hope, sir, that the present resolution may meet with 
no serious Opposition. It surely becomes us to acknow- 
ledge our dependence, and to implore the interposition 
of God’s mercy in this season of alarm. The constitution 
can present no obstacle, for it is not a 
cal power. It is far beyond the range of politics. It is 
an act of piety to God, becoming the whole nation; in 
which rulers and people are invited and advised to bow 
together before His throne of grace, and there, feeling our- 


selves to be in like need, to unite in one common suppli- | 


cation to Him, who has the issues of life and death, that he 
would be pleased to spare us in the day of his righteous 
judgment. I trust, sir, that this motion will receive the 
same decided countenance that was accorded to a similar 
measure in the late war, 
the war of the revolution. 

Mr. TAZEWELL said he had but a single word to state 
invexplanation of his vote for withholding his assent to the 
resolution. In his opinion, Congress had no more power 
to recommend by joint resolution, than to enact by law, 


and on many occasions during 


le 
Seymour, 


n exercise of politi-| 


reach us, except in the persons of those unfortunate peo 
ple who bring it with them from a distant country. It 
would probably rage, and prove extensively fatal among 
emigrants, being a disease which was engendered by the 
filth which attends squalid poverty; and, until our situa 
tion shall be so changed asto reduce us tosimilar poverty, 
there was no reason to fear it. 

Entertaining these opinions, he had no desire to sanc 
tion any act the tendency of which would be to add to th: 


[ am not a professor of re-| existing excitement on the subject, interrupting the ordi 
I wish that I was, and I|nary course of business, and throwing every thing into 1 

have had, a pro-| state of confusion. 

found respect for christianity, the religion of my fathers, | 


The question was then taken on agreeing to the resol 
tion, and decided in the affirmative, as follows: 

YEAS.-—-Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Dal 
las, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, 
Grundy, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, Kane, Knight, 
Marcy, Naudain, Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, Rugyl: 
Silsbee, Sprague, Tipton, Tomlinson, Wagga 
man, Webster, Wilkins.--30. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Ellis, Hayne, Hill, 
King, Mangum, Miller, Smith, Tazewell, Troup, Tyler 
White.—13. 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


The Senate then resumed the bill to appropriate, for # 
limited time, the proceeds of the public lands—the ques 
tion being on the motion for indefinite postponemen 

Mr. EWING said that the proposition under conside 
ation had been presented in a manner somewhat peculiar, 
and certainly such as to place it ina strong and imposing 
light be fore the public, if light was to be elicited by 
vestigation. 

It was first, said he, referred to the Committee on Ma 
nufactures, a member of which (my honorable 
from Kentucky) presented this bill, accompanied 


jreport, as I thought, luminous and comprehensive 
the Old World, hasswept many millions of our fellow-men |! 


details, strong in its conception, direct in its lang 
‘cogent in its reasoning, and statesmanlike and hhber: 
itsviews. The bill, however, was again referred, on n 
tion of the Senator from Alabama, [Mr. Kine, 
;jcommittee of which he is chairman, for the purpos 
having corrected many very gross errors which that 
| norable gentleman thought he discovered in the pri 
lof the bill, and further enable him to take, as he m 
jassured us he would do, an enlarged and liberal + 
subject which had been looked at in a narrow and s 
what illiberal spirit. 

Well, sir, this reference was had, and the report wh 
is be fore me, cont uining a review and criticism of th 
|port of the Committee on Manufactures, was tlic 
This report, says the honorable chairman of the ¢ 
tee on Public Lands, who presented it, was — 
|no hostile spir it, but undertaken and executed sol 
a view to set ina true point of light the errors in 
port of the other committee, which were very num 
\and very glaring, both in fact and argument, and t 
ibuse the community which that had a tendency to lead 
lastray. Under these circumstances, and with these assur 
lances, we certainly had a right to expect from the cha! 
man of the Committee on Public Lands, to a reasona 
degree at least, accuracy in his facts, and sou: idness 4 i 
ireasoning. But the paper which he has produced 
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singular one, and merits examination. It finds, in the first | can be fora moment claimed as the sole or leading object 
place, that the principles of the bill (which is before you) | of the grant. If the debt were paid, and no revenue re- 
are erroneous, for two reasons: and first, ‘* because it re-| quired for the purposes of Government, the obligation 
fuses to admit the public lands, which are one of the sub-/ on the Union to execute the trust would still remain perfect. 
jects of revenue, into the list of articles on which the re-) We must bona fide dispose of it for the benefit of all the 
duction of revenue, consequent upon the extinction of) States, ‘‘ and for no other purpose whatever.” 
the public debt, is about to be made.” Now, sir, if the trust be not dependent upon the wants 
Now, sir, let us see where the error in law and fact! of the General Government, if that do not appear clearly 
does lie: whether it be with the reviewing committee or) to have been the object of the grant, and that from a fair 
with the reviewed. The state of the question is this: interpygtation of the instrument itself, those wants cannot 
The Committee on Manufactures consider the public)at all influence usin the disposition of the trust estate 
lands as the property of the United States, vested in them | ‘* bona fide” for the objects of that trust actually expressed. 
in trust for the common benefit, and that the faith of the} In tlus first particular in which the Committee on Public 
nation is pledged for the honest execution of that trust, Lands have passed their ‘*decisive condemnation” upon the 
bona fide for the common benefit of all. On this doctrine} bill from the Committee on Manufactures, the condemn- 
the Committee on Public Lands have pronounced their! ing committee have fallen into an error, very gross and 
decisive condemnation, and assume on their part that the palpable, and indeed somewhat extraordinary, considering 
public domain is held as an object of revenue merely, and the relation in which they stand to this subject generally, 
is to be resorted to as other objects of taxation, for the} and more especially the attitude which they voluntarily 
purpose of meeting the wants of the General Government; | assumed toward another committee of the Senate. 
and that, when those wants diminish, the price of the} The second particular in which the Committee on Public 
land should be reduced; when they cease, it should be| Lands finds ‘*this bill to be erroneous,” is ‘* because it 
given away to individuals, or the State im which it lies. jchanges the character of the relationship (and that most 
‘This is the first distinct point on which an issue is made | injuriously to the new States) between those States and 
up between the committees in their respective projects; |the Federal Government, substituting an individual, pecu- 
and I beg the patience of the Senate while I briefly con-|niary State interest in the soil, instead of a general con- 
sider the question. gressional superintendence over its disposition, and leav- 
The public lands are derived from various sources; but jing the power of legislation over the soil in the hands of 
it is not necessary to examine them separately, as both| those who are to divide the money they can make out of 
reports agree in this, that they are all the property of the| it.” (p. 1.) 
United States, and all subject to the same obligations.| Sir, is this, or any part of it, true in fact or in law? Does 
Whatever, therefore, is true of any one large division of|the bill before you change, or propose to change, at all 
that territory, will be admitted as true of all. 1 will test) the relationship between the new States and the Federal 
the question by an examination of our rights and duties} Government, and, if so, wherein? The lands are now 
with regard to the land lying in the old territory north- | sold by the General Government, and the proceeds ap- 
west of the river Ohio. ‘he right of the Union to this ex-| plied to the use of the States, in the payment of their 
tensive tract of land originates in a grant from the State | joint debts. The bill proposes to sell the lands in the 
of Virginia, which, among other things, provides ‘* that}same manner, and by the same authority, and, the debt 
all the lands within the territory so ceded to the United | being paid, to hand over the money directly to the cestut 
States, and not reserved for, or appropriated to, any of|que trust, to be applied, in another manner, for their 
the aforementioned purposes, or disposed of in bounties to} benefit. There is no change proposed in relationship, 
the officers and soldiers of the American army, shall be} Management, or interest. ‘The bill gives no State any 
considered a common fund for the use and benefit of such} power of legislation over the soil which it does not now 
of the United States as have become, or shal] become, | POSS¢Ss. 
members of the confederation or federal alliance of the 
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So much, sir, for the second error in principle which 


States, Virginia inclusive, according to their usual respect- 
ive proportions in the general charge and expenditure, 
and shall be faithfully and dona fide disposed of for that 
purpose, and for no other use or purpose whatsoever.” 
This grant, sir, which, being accepted, became a com- 


the honorable chairman of the Committee on Public Lands 
has detected in this bill. 

The report proceeds to say that ** the details of the bill 
are obviously erroneous, because they make no distinction 
in the rate of distribution between States which did, or 


pact, was made to the old confederation of States prior | did not, cede vacant lands to the General Government.” 
to the adoption of the constitution, but is assumed by the Inanswer to this, [ask the Senate to refer once more 
first section of the sixth article of the constitution, which | to the same clause in the deed of cession creating the trust. 
provides that ‘all debts contracted, and engagements en-| ‘* The land,” says the grantor, ‘shall be a common fund 
tered into, before the adoption of this constitution, shall| for the use and benefit of such of the United States as 
be valid against the United States, under this constitution, | bave become, or shall become, members of the confedera- 
as under the confederation.” }tion or federal alliance of the States, irginia inclusive, 
This land, then, by the terms of the grant, is made a} according to their usual respective proportions in the gene- 
fund for the use of all the States. The United States} ral charge and expenditure;” and if, sir, we hold that 
is the trustee for the common benefit; and, as such, is es-| nauions are bound by the rules of morality and justice, if 
pecially enjoined to *¢ dispose of it faithfully and bona fide’ | the faith of contracts is to be at all regarded by them, 
‘fur that purpose, and for no other purpose whatsoever.” | then is the report of my honorable friend right and just 
At the time of the grant, the States were indebted to| in the point in which it is here assailed, and the chairman 
alarge amount; but no pledge is made of the land for the| of the reviewing committee has erred most strangely, 
payment of the debt. An appropriation to that use comes especially when we consider the spirit of candor in which 
within the spirit of the trust. A literal compliance with he assures us he entered upon this investigation, and the 
the terms of the trust would have required at all times|¢xtent of knowledge to which he lays claim upon this 
the sale of the lands, and a distribution of the proceeds. | Subject. 
twas never specially pledged for the purposes of re- | 
venue, 





‘The third particular in which the chairman of the re- 
The proceeds, however, may be fairly applied | viewing committee finds the bill to be erroneous, is this 
to purposes of revenue, because, applied in that way, it| that it makes no distinction between States ‘which have 
$n effect applied equally for the benefit of all the States. | or have not received grants of land or appropriations of 
But neither revenue nor the payment of the public debt | money for internal improvement.” 
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If this clause in the report were in itself at all ambi-| But, sir, on what ground is this question placed by the 
guous, the exposition of the chairman of the committee | chairman of the Committee on Public Lands? Does he 
who reported it would remove the doubt. It refers es-| repudiate this bill because it gives to the States in which 
pecially to the grant made by Congress to Ohio to aid in| the public lands lie, ten per cent. on the amount of the 
the construction of her grand canal; and the principle | sales within their limits? No, sir; he holds this bonus too 
embodied in the objection goes to this, that the value of| small, and proposes to amend the bill by raising it to fif. 


that grant ought to be deducted from the share of that 
State before she receives her dividend. I shall offera 
few suggestions on this point, and then freely submit to 
any unprejudiced mind the justice of this proposigon. 
Sir, when this grant of 500,000 acres of land was made 
to the State of Ohio, to aid in the construction of her 
grand canal, that great work, highly national in its cha- 
racter, one in which all portions of the Union were and 
are interested, had been commenced, and was advanced 
to that stage of forwardness which rendered its comple- 
tion certain. The State which had undertaken it was in 
her infancy—a new community—and, though rich in her 
fertile fields, and hardy, industrious, and enterprising peo- 
ple, she was without that accumulated wealth which has 
enabled other States and nations to achieve like enter- 
prises. ‘To effect the object, a resort to loans was neces- 
sary, for the payment of which the real estate, the land 
of her citizens, was the principal pledge: the money 
necessary to keep down the interest was and is raised 
chiefly by a tax on land; and the farmer, who bore the 
burden, was to be indemnified by the increased value 
which the work, when completed, would give to his 
land. The land within the State amounts to about twen- 


teen per cent. Now, on what principle is this proposed’ 
Surely, because the new States are entitled, for the pur- 
poses of improvement, to the amount of fifteen per cent. 
on their sales, and that it is an act of justice, or at least 
justifiable liberality, to give it them. But if it be just 
and proper to give to these States that per centum on the 
sales within their limits at this time, it has always been so 

for the tenure in those lands, and the relation of the Go- 
vernment and of the States toward them, has never chang- 
ed, and the principles of right and justice are immutable. 
It would, therefore, have been right to give, in donations 
of land or money, fifteen per cent. of all the sales within 
the State of Ohio, to that State, to aid her in the con- 
struction of works of internal improvement; and a dona. 
tion (if it be purely such) which does not extend beyond 
that sum, should not, upon the principles of the proposed 
amendment, be held up as a charge against the State. 
Now, exclusive of the debts of the Union, which have 
been paid by the lands in Ohio in bounties, there has 
been actually received into the treasury, from the sale of 
lands within that State, about seventeen millions of dol- 
lars; the proposed per centum on which would amount 
to two million five hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 


ty-five millions of acres; and of this nearly seven millions} which Ohio ought to have received, according to the ho- 
(more than one-fourth of the whole) belonged to the| norable chairman’s own showing, instead of the five hun- 


United States. The land of the United States was freed 
from State taxation, for the ordinary purposes of Govern- 
ment, by a special compact; but the spirit of this com- 


dred thousand acres of land with which he proposes to 
charge her. 
Sir, I will pursue this branch of the inquiry no further; 


pact did not extend to an extraordinary expenditure like} but 1 cannot forbear the remark, that it struck me as sin- 


this, the tendency of which is at once greatly to enhance | gular, indeed, that an objection of this kind could ever 
the value of the subject. The United states, therefore, | have found a place in the report of a committee of this 
as a landholder, ought, (it was believed,) in justice, to| body, whose only object was the search of truth and the 
bear a reasonable proportion of the common burden in-| exposure of error, and who advanced to the inquiry, as 


curred for the common benefit of landholders in that 
State. In her capacity of landed proprietor, the United 
States was interested to about one-fourth of the whole 
amount of the expenditure; the donation which she finally 
made amounted to much less than one-eighth of that 
amount. In this single point of view, therefore, the Unit- 
ed States did nothing more than justice to Ohio; and it 
would now be both ungenerous and unjust to charge this 
donation (so called) upon the distributive share of that 
State. 

Sir, there is yet a further benefit resulting to the Unit- 
ed States, as a land proprietor, from the Ohio canal, the 
contribution to which is so much grudged by the honor- 
able chairman of the Committee on Public Lands. The 
vast bulk of the national domain lies upon the upper Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri, and their branches; this canal con- 
nects the navigable waters of those rivers with the 


Northern lakes, and through them to the Northern ports} 


on the Atlantic, opening new and important facilities to 
emigration, and giving anew and steady market to the 
products of that vast region. ‘That it thus advances the 


sales and increases the value of all this portion of the| 
public lands, is unquestionable; the extent and value of 


this increase is beyond computation. 

But, sir, in making this donation, Congress did not place 
it solely upon the ground to which I have adverted, nor 
did they profess to give this land as a gratuity. They 
looked, as they ought, to the probable wants of our whole 


country; and, in case of a foreign war with a powerful | 


maritime nation, they could not doubt, nor could any man 
now doubt, that the free use of the canal, which is re- 


served to the Union as a condition of this grant, may | 


more than repay, in a single year, the whole value of the 
grant itself. 





they doubtless did, without prejudice or partiality towards 
any State or any individual. 

The fourth objection to the details of the bill is, that it 
makes no distinction ‘* between those (States) which have 
or have not a black population to be colonized in Africa.” 
This appears on the first page of the report, grouped 
with the two which I have last examined; and if it mean 
any thing, | understand it, in effect, to affirm that those 
States which have a black population to be colonized 
Africa, ought to have a larger dividend, in proportion to 
their population, than those which have none; and that this 
bill is ‘obviously erroneous,” because it does not give 
them more. The reasons which | have urged, in answer 
to the first of the three exceptions to the details of the 
bill, are alike decisive as to this. It would have beens 
violation of the trust reposed in the United States by the 
deed of cession, to have made the distinction here claimed 
in behalf of the slaveholding States. No wise statesman, 
no just man, could recommend it; and surely if this clause 
in the grant had not wholly escaped the recollection of the 
chairman of the Committee on Public Lands, he could neve? 
have seriously urged its omission as an objection to the bill: 

But, sir, permit me to call your attention, for one mo- 
ment, to the consistency of the report of the review'ng 
committee. On page lst, they say that the bill is ** 0 
viously erroneous,” because it makes no distinction be 
tween those States which have, and those whicl: have n ty 
a black population to be colonized in Africa. On page *% 
they deliver a grave and monitory lecture on the subject 
of colonization, declare it a delicate question for C ongres 
to touch, and add, that “the harmony of the States, are 
the durability of the confederacy, interdict the legisiation 
of the Federal Legislature on the subject.” Now tes 
two clauses make rather an odd appearance when placed 
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in juxtaposition with each other, especially in a most can- 
did report, the sole object of which is the detection and 
correction of great and dangerous errors. But, so skilful 
is the honorable Senator who presented this report in the 
detection of errors, that he can find them every where, on 
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after location—single individuals, purchasing several hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres, and selling again at rates sel- 
dom below, and often much above, the minimum price of 
the public lands; consequently the settlement of that por- 
tion of the country was much retarded, and lingered far 


every side of every proposition; and such the subtlety of|behind that of the adjacent lands of a good quality east of 


his logic, that he can expose them, too, though they lurk 
unseen by an ordinary vision; go where you will, reason 
as you may, there is no escaping him--like Butler’s logi- 
cal knight-errant, 

On either side he can dispute, 

Confute, change sides, and still confute. 

On the second page of their report, the reviewing com- 
mittee examine the account current of the public domain, 
as stated by my honorable friend from Kentucky, and find 
it, also, very erroneous, Instead of being in debt ten 
millions, or upwards, they show that it has overpaid, by 
manf mullions, all costs and charges, leaving on hand many 
hundred millions of acres of land undisposed of. But, at 
pase 6, they tell us that ‘the administration of the public 
ands is an expensive branch, and an unprofitable source of 
revenue; and a cessation from the agency, and a release 
from the ex,'ense, would form a respectable item in the 
ay of retrenchment,” &c. Thus, in one place, the land 
1as yielded a fund much larger than represented by the 
gentleman from Kentucky; in another, it yields much less, 
and is, in truth, an expense and burden to the Govern- 
ment. Sir, the state of facts in the hands of the honor- 
able chairman of the Committee on Public Lands changes, 
with admirable facility, to suit the argument which it is 

used to overthrow or advance. 

But time presses, and I can give but a passing notice to 
the many matters touched upon in this report. In that 
presented by the honorable Senator from Kentucky, it is 
said that the present land system has been long tried, and 
that it works well; and the rapid increase of population in 
the Western States, especially in Ohio, the eldest of those 
States, and the one in which the experiment has been the 
most fully tried, is presented as an example. In this 
position, and in the illustration also, the reviewing com- 
mittee detect other and further errors. ‘*The truth is, 


the Scioto or west of the Little Miami rivers. But there 
were other causes besides merely price, which delayed the 
settlement of the Virginia military district. It often hap- 
pened that choice tracts of land, inviting to the farmer, 
could not be purchased upon any terms. Sometimes it 
belonged to infant heirs; or was divided, in the course of 
descents, into minute portions, the property of persons 
separated from each other, and ignorant of their rights; and 
thus was, in effect, shut out from sale, and consequently 
from settlement. And, moreover, cases of defective titles, 
consequent upon interfering claims, as well as the state of 
things to which I have just referred, formed a most serious 
obstacle to the sale and settlement of those lands. These 
are among the causes which produced a well known effect; 
that part of Ohio did, in fact, settle less rapidly than the 
lands on either side of it of like quality, which was sold by 
the Government. So far, therefore, from owing her great- 
ness to that circumstance, Ohio has been retarded in her ad- 
vancement by the location of those lands within her borders. 

The next circumstance which, according to this re- 
port, aided to achieve the greatness of Ohio, was the sale 
of lands ‘‘ before the adoption of the present system, at 
the easy rate of sixty-six and two-third cents per acre, 
payable in certificates.” 

I must here take leave, once more, to call the attention 
of the Senate to the consistency of the facts and opinions 
advanced by the Committee on Public Lands, as presented 
in this report. They give us the value of the public 
lands in the several new States and Territories, in the 
gross, and average them at between twenty and fifty cents 
per acre; even the fine lands in Illinois, than which the 
world affords none better, would range, as they have it, 
below fifty cents, and this, too, land whichis bordering on 
flourishing settlements, and is surveyed and ready for 
market. But companies who formed the first settlements 


(say they, page 11, ) Ohio owes at least two-thirds of her pre-|in Ohio purchased at the easy rate of sixty-six and two- 


sent greatness to settlements on Virginia military boun- 
ties, on lands suld before the adoption of the present 


third cents per acre. 
Sir, to enable the Senate to form an estimate of the 


system, at the easy rate of sixty-six and two-third cents! justness of this comparison, and the consequent correct- 
per acre, payable in revolutionary certificates; on the|ness of the report in this particular, I must call your at- 
Western reserve, sold by Connecticut to individuals, at ajtention for a moment to the actual state of the country at 
few cents per acre; on donations to settlers, to Nova Scotia | the time the two large purchases referred to were made. 
and Canadian refugees, and for schools and other pur-|That I may consume as little of your time as possible, I 
poses; and on the public lands, where a multitude of poor | will refer specially to but one, and that the larger, and, 
people are seated without titles.” |by a short time, the earlier purchases; but all that [ may 

Sir, toexamine specially, and assign its true merit to this| say of one, is, substantially, applicable to both, except 
long array of causes on which this report rests the ‘* present | that the Miami purchase covered a rich tract of country, 
greatness” of the State of Ohio, would occupy more time] while that of the Ohio Company was unfortunately fixed 


than I wish to devote to it, and much more than your pa-| 
tience would allow. Some leading items only will I notice. 


And, first, the Virginia military bounties. Their location in| mer of 1787. 
the State of Ohiois assigned as one of the great causes ofher| war with England which gave us independence. 


prosperity; or, in the opinion of the Committee on Public | 
Lands, if that tract of country had been surveyed and 


sold by the United States, the settlement of the State | 


would have been thereby retarded; or, in other words, 


this tract of country would not have been as well peopled and incited them to hostilities. 


as it Now is. 
or the argument of the reviewing committee is fallacious. 
But how is the fact? 

It is idle to suppose that the ofiicers and soldiers of Vir- 
ginia, the recipients of this bounty, have settled on the 
land set off to them, and thus peopled the country; this 
has not occurred in one case in a thousand. That they 
sold their warrants at a cheap rate, is true; but the pur- 
chasers were not the actual settlers and tillers of the soil. 
The proprietors of warrants sold to speculators before or! 


Vox. VIU.—72 





upon a less fertile spot. 

The Ohio Company effected their purchase in the sum- 
At this time we were yet recent from the 
Her 
troops and garrisons were not withdrawn from our terri- 
tories; she still held possession of Detroit, and some small 
forts on the southern shore of Lake Erie, by means of 
which, and her traders, she held control over the Indians, 
On the one side our fron- 


Their position must be true to this extent, | tier settlements had pushed westward as far as Fort Pitt 


and Wheeling, but it was in weak and scattered detach- 
ments, constantly menaced with Indian massacre, and ven- 
turing but a little way from the forts by which they were 
protected. No wheeled carriage had then, | believe, 
ever crossed, or could cross, the Alleghany mountain; the 
families and the household goods of the emigrants, and 
all the comforts, and even necessaries of life, which they 
did not wholly forego, and which their woods and fields did 
not furnish, were transported on horseback from Cham- 
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If this clause in the report were in itself at all ambi-| 


guous, the exposition of the chairman of the committee 
who reported it would remove the doubt. It refers es- 
pecially to the grant made by Congress to Ohio to aid in 
the construction of her grand canal; and the principle 
embodied in the objection goes to this, that the value of 
that grant ought to be deducted from the share of that 
State before she receives her dividend. I shall offer a 
few suggestions on this point, and then freely submit to 
any unprejudiced mind the justice of this proposigon. 

Sir, when this grant of 500,000 acres of land was made 
to the State of Ohio, to aid in the construction of her 
grand canal, that great work, highly national in its cha- 
racter, one in which all portions of the Union were and 
are interested, had been commenced, and was advanced 
to that stage of forwardness which rendered its comple- 
tion certain. The State which had undertaken it was in 
her infancy—a new community—and, though rich in her 
fertile fields, and hardy, industrious, and enterprising peo- 
ple, she was without that accumulated wealth which has 
enabled other States and nations to achieve like enter- 
prises. To effect the object, a resort to loans was neces- 
sary, for the payment of which the real estate, the land 
of her citizens, was the principal pledge? the money 
necessary to keep down the interest was and is raised 
chiefly by a tax on land; and the farmer, who bore the 
burden, was to be indemnified by the increased value 
which the work, when completed, would give to his} 
land. ‘The land within the State amounts to about twen-| 
ty-five millions of acres; and of this nearly seven millions] 
(more than one-fourth of the whole) belonged to the} 
United States. The land of the United States was freed 
from State taxation, for the ordinary purposes of Govern- 
ment, by a special compact; but the spirit of this com- 
pact did not extend to an extraordinary expenditure like| 
this, the tendency of which is at once greatly to enhance} 
the value of the subject. The United States, therefore, 
as a landholder, ought, (it was believed,) in justice, tol 
bear a reasonable proportion of the common burden in- 
curred for the common benefit of landholders in that 
State. In her capacity of landed proprietor, the United 
States was interested to about one-fourth of the whole 
amount of the expenditure; the donation which she finally 
made amounted to much less than one-eighth of that 
amount. In this single point of view, therefore, the Unit- 
ed States did nothing more than justice to Ohio; and it 
would now be both ungenerous and unjust to charge this 
donation (so called) upon the distributive share of that 
State. 

Sir, there is yet a further benefit resulting to the Unit- 
ed States, as a land proprietor, from the Olio canal, the 
contribution to which is so much grudged by the honor- 
able chairman of the Committee on Public Lands. The 
vast bulk of the national domain lies upon the upper Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri, and their branches; this canal con- 
nects the navigable waters of those rivers with the 
Northern lakes, and through them to the Northern ports} 
on the Atlantic, opening new and important facilities to| 
emigration, and giving anew and steady market to the 
products of that vast region. That it thus advances the 
sales and increases the value of all this portion of the 
public lands, is unquestionable; the extent and value of 
this increase is beyond computation. 

But, sir, in making this donation, Congress did not place 
it solely upon the ground to which I have adverted, nor 
did they profess to give this land as a gratuity. They 
looked, as they ought, to the probable wants of our whole 
country; and, in case of a foreign war with a powerful | 
maritime nation, they could not doubt, nor could any man 
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now doubt, that the free use of the canal, which is re- 
served to the Union as a condition of this grant, may | 
more than repay, in a single year, the whole value of the 
grant itself. 
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But, sir, on what ground is this question placed by the 
chairman of the Committee on Public Lands? Does he 
repudiate this bili because it gives to the States in which 
the public lands lie, ten per cent. on the amount of the 
sales within their limits? No, sir; he holds this bonus too 
small, and proposes to amend the bill by raising it to fif- 
teen per cent. Now, on what principle is this proposed? 
Surely, because the new States are entitled, for the pur- 
poses of improvement, to the amount of fifteen per cent. 
on their sales, and that it is an act of justice, or at least 
justifiable liberality, to give it them. But if it be just 
and proper to give to these States that per centum on the 
sales within their limits at this time, it has always been so: 
for the tenure in those lands, and the relation of the Go- 
vernment and of the States toward them, has never chang- 
ed, and the principles of right and justice are immutable. 
it would, therefore, have been right to give, in donations 
of land or money, fifteen per cent. of all the sales within 
the State of Ohio, to that State, to aid herin the con- 
struction of works of internal improvement; and a dona. 
tion (if it be purely such) which does not extend beyond 
that sum, should not, upon the principles of the proposed 
amendment, be held up as a charge against the State. 
Now, exclusive of the debts of the Union, which have 
been paid by the lands in Ohio in bounties, there has 
been actually received into the treasury, from the sale of 
lands within that State, about seventeen millions of dol- 
lars; the proposed per centum on which would amount 
to two million five hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
which Ohio ought to have received, according to the ho- 
norable chairman’s own showing, instead of the five hun- 
dred thousand acres of land with which he proposes to 
charge her. 

Sir, I will pursue this branch of the inquiry no further; 
but IL cannot forbear the remark, that it struck me as sin- 
gular, indeed, that an objection of this kind could ever 
have found a place in the report of a committee of this 
body, whose only object was the search of truth and the 
exposure of error, and who advanced to the inquiry, as 
they doubtless did, without prejudice or partiality towards 
any State or any individual. 

The fourth objection to the details of the bill is, that it 
makes no distinction ‘* between those [States] which have 
or have not a black population to be colonized in Africa.” 
This appears on the first page of the report, grouped 
with the two which I have last examined; and if it mean 
any thing, L understand it, in effect, to affirm that those 
States which have a black population to be colonized in 
Africa, ought to have a larger dividend, in proportion to 
their population, than those which have none; and that this 
bill is **obviously erroneous,’”’ because it does not give 
them more. The reasons which | have urged, in answer 
to the first of the three exceptions to the details of the 
bill, are alike decisive as to this. It would have beena 
violation of the trust reposed in the United States by the 
deed of cession, to have made the distinction here claimed 
in behalf of the slaveholding States. No wise statesman, 
no just man, could recommend it; and surely if this clause 
in the grant had not wholly escaped the recollection of the 
chairman of the Committee on Public Lands, he could never 
have seriously urged its omission as an objection to the bill. 

But, sir, permit me to call your attention, for one mo- 
ment, to the consistency of the report of the reviewing 
committee. On page Ist, they say that the bill is ** 0b- 
viously erroneous,” because it makes no distinction be- 
tween those States which have, and those which have not, 
a black population to be colonized in Africa. On page 1° 
they deliver a grave and monitory lecture on the subject 
of colonization, declare it a delicate question for Congress 
to touch, and add, that “the harmony of the States, and 
the durability of the confederacy, interdict the legislauon 
of the Federal Legislature on the subject.” Now these 
two clauses make rather an odd appearance when placed 
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in juxtaposition with each other, especially in a most can- 
did report, the sole object of which is the detection and 
correction of great and dangerous errors. But, so skilful 
is the honorable Senator who presented this report in the 
detection of errors, that he can find them every where, on 
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after location—single individuals, purchasing several hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres, and selling again at rates sel- 
dom below, and often much above, the minimum price of 
the public lands; consequently the settlement of that por- 
tion of the country was much retarded, and lingered far 


every side of every proposition; and such the subtlety of | behind that of the adjacent lands of a good quality east of 


his logic, that he can expose them, too, though they lurk 
unseen by an ordinary vision; go where you will, reason 
as you may, there is no escaping him--like Butler’s logi- 
cal knight-errant, 

On either side he can dispute, 

Confute, change sides, and sull confute. 

On the second page of their report, the reviewing com- 
mittee examine the account current of the public domain, 
as stated by my honorable friend from Kentucky, and find 
it, also, very erroneous, Instead of being in debt ten 
millions, or upwards, they show that it has overpaid, by 
manf¥ mullions, all costs and charges, leaving on hand many 
hundred millions of acres of land undisposed of. But, at 
page 6, they tell us that ‘the administration of the public 
ands is an expensive branch, and an unprofitable source of 
revenue; and a cessation from the agency, and a release 
from the expense, would form a respectable item in the 
plan of retrenchment,” &c. Thus, in one place, the land 
has yielded a fund much larger than represented by the 
gentleman from Kentucky; in another, it yields much less, 
and is, in truth, an expense and burden to the Govern- 
ment. Sir, the state of facts in the hands of the honor- 
able chairman of the Committee on Public Lands changes, 
with admirable facility, to suit the argument which it is 
used to overthrow or advance. 

But time presses, and I can give but a passing notice to 
the many matters touched upon in this report. In that 
presented by the honorable Senator from Kentucky, it is 
said that the present land system has been long tried, and 
that it works well; and the rapid increase of population in 
the Western States, especially in Ohio, the eldest of those 
States, and the one in which the experiment has been the 
most fully tried, is presented as an example. In this 
position, and in the illustration also, the reviewing com- 
mittee detect other and further errors. ‘*The truth is, 
(say they, page 11, ) Ohio owes at least two-thirds of her pre- 
sent greatness to settlements on Virginia military boun- 
ties, on lands sold before the adoption of the present 
system, at the easy rate of sixty-six and two-third cents 
per acre, payable in revolutionary certificates; on the 
Western reserve, sold by Connecticut to individuals, at a 
few cents per acre; on donations to settlers, to Nova Scotia 


the Scioto or west of the Little Miami rivers. But there 
were other causes besides merely price, which delayed the 
settlement of the Virginia military district. It often hap- 
pened that choice tracts of land, inviting to the farmer, 
could not be purchased upon any terms. Sometimes it 
belonged to infant heirs; or was divided, in the course of 
descents, into minute portions, the property of persons 
separated from each other, and ignorant of their rights; and 
thus was, in effect, shut out from sale, and consequently 
from settlement. And, moreover, cases of defective titles, 
consequent upon interfering claims, as well as the state of 
things to which I have just referred, formed a most serious 
obstacle to the sale and settlement of those lands. These 
are among the causes which produced a well known effect; 
that part of Ohio did, in fact, settle less rapidly than the 
lands on either side of it of like quality, which was sold by 
the Government. So far, therefore, from owing her great- 
ness to that circumstance, Ohio has been retarded in her ad- 
vancement by the location of those lands within her borders. 

The next circumstance which, according to this re- 
port, aided to achieve the greatness of Ohio, was the sale 
of lands ‘‘ before the adoption of the present system, at 
the easy rate of sixty-six and two-third cents per acre, 
payable in certificates.” 

I must here take leave, once more, to call the attention 
of the Senate to the consistency of the facts and opinions 
advanced by the Committee on Public Lands, as presented 
in this report. They give us the value of the public 
lands in the several new States and Territories, in the 
gross, and average them at between twenty and fifty cents 
per acre; even the fine lands in Illinois, than which the 
world affords none better, would range, as they have it, 
below fifty cents, and this, too, land which is bordering on 
flourishing settlements, and is surveyed and ready for 
market. But companies who formed the first settlements 
in Ohio purchased at the easy rate of sixty-six and two- 
third cents per acre. 

Sir, to enable the Senate to form an estimate of the 


justness of this comparison, and the consequent correct- 


ness of the report in this particular, I must call your at- 
tention for a moment to the actual state of the country at 
the time the two large purchases referred to were made. 


and Canadian refugees, and for schools and other pur-| That I may consume as little of your time as possible, I 
poses; and on the public lands, where a multitude of poor| will refer specially to but one, and that the larger, and, 


people are seated without titles.” 
Sir, to examine specially, and assign its true merit to this | 


by a short time, the earlier purchases; but all that I may 
say of one, is, substantially, applicable to both, except 


long array of causes on which this report rests the ** present | that the Miami purchase covered a rich tract of country, 


greatness” 


than I wish to devete to it, and much more than your pa- 


tience would allow. Some leading items only will I notice. | 
And, first, the Virginia military bounties. Their location in | 
the State of Obio is assigned as one of the great causes of her | 


of the State of Ohio, would occupy more time | 


j 


while that of the Ohio Company was unfortunately fixed 
upon a less fertile spot. 

The Ohio Company effected their purchase in the sum- 
mer of 1787. At this time we were yet recent from the 
war with England which gave us independence. Her 


prosperity; or, in the opinion of the Committee on Public| troops and garrisons were not withdrawn from our terri- 


Lands, if that tract of country had been surveyed and 
sold by the United States, the settlement of the State 
would have been thereby retarded; or, in other words, 
this tract of country would not have been as well peopled 
as it now is. Their position must be true to this extent, 
or the argument of the reviewing committee is fallacious. 
But how is the fact? 

It is idle to suppose that the officers and soldiers of Vir- 
ginia, the recipients of this bounty, have settled en the 
land set off to them, and thus peopled the country; this 
has not occurred in one case in a thousand. That they 
sold their warrants at a cheap rate, is true; but the pur- 
chasers were not the actual settlers and tillers of the soil. 
The proprietors of warrants sold to speculators before or 


Vor. Vill.—72 


tories; she still held possession of Detroit, and some small 
forts on the southern shore of Lake Erie, by means of 
which, and her traders, she held control over the Indians, 
and incited them to hostilities. On the one side our fron- 
tier settlements had pushed westward as far as Fort Pitt 
and Wheeling, but it was in weak and scattered detach. 
ments, constantly menaced with Indian massacre, and ven- 
turing but a little way from the forts by which they were 
protected. No wheeled carriage had then, | believe, 
ever crossed, or could cross, the Alleghany mountain; the 
families and the household goods of the emigrants, and 
all the comforts, and even necessaries of life, which they 
did not wholly forego, and which their woods and fields did 
not furnish, were transported on horseback from Cham- 
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bersburg and Fort Cumberland; and there are spotsin! In the same page (11) the committee tells us that, in 
the gorges of the mountain, the names of which attest’ 1828, there were in the new States an aggregate of one 
that even this difficult and adventurous traffic was not car- hundred and forty thousand men who Were nou-freehold- 
ried on in safety. Such was, briefly, the situation of the ers; men, of course, arrived at the age of twenty-one 
country when the Ohio Company purchased of the United, years and upwards. The population of those States is, 
States 1,500,000 acres of land, in a single body, one hun-!m the same paper, estimated at two millon one hundred 
dred miles beyond the furthest outposts of our settlement, | thousand souls; from which statistical facts, a state of po- 
in a hilly and comparatively barren region, and themselves, | verty and vassalage is inferred, and one-third of all the in- 
by their compact, bound, not only to survey their own! habitants are pronounced ** tenants to landholders, or tres- 
lands, but one-twelfth part of the whole, which was re-) passers on the public lands.” ‘This proposition is, it must 
served by Congress, in the centre of each township, for|be confessed, somewhat startling; but let us look fora 


their own future sale. 


This purchase, at the time, and| moment into the organization of society in the new States, 


under the circumstances I have mentioned, was made, say|the habits, customs, and pursuits of the people, and we 


the reviewing committee, ‘at the easy rate of sixty-sixand 
two-third cents the acre,” while, in the next page of their 
report, they show, or attempt to show, that the average 
value of landsin the best and most rapidly populating dis- 
tricts of country inthe Union are now worth less than 
fifty cents per acre. No one, I think, will longer wonder 
that the bill reported by my honorable friend from Ken- 
tucky has received the decisive condemnation of this 
committee. For, sir, though the gentlemen composing 
its majority did, doubtless, give the subject of the public 
lands the singular reference to the Committee on Manu- 
factures, for sound reasons, and from the purest motives, 
without any purpose of involving any individual in diffi 
culty or embarrassment; and although the second refer- 
ence to themselves of the subject which they had before 
thus strangely, and which had been examined thus abiy, 
was, doubtless, done from a high sense of public duty 
alone; and although, doubtless, as the honorable chairman 
of the reviewing committee observed, he has done nothing 
more than to correct (what appeared to him) palpable 
errors, in fact and argument, inthe report of the first com- 
mittee, and this, too, in no unfriendly spirit; yet, the ex- 
traordinary faculty which he possesses of marshalling his 


facts, the discipline which he has taught them, so that, at| 


his bidding, they will face either way, and overwhelm a 
proposition which he may be disposed to prove wrong; 


and his principles of comparison, as evinced in the in-| 


stance to which I have last referred, so different from that 
of other men, and so wholly inscrutable to an every day 
intellect; would lead us, on the whole, to conclude that 


no view which could have been taken of this subject by | 


the Committee on Manufactures, unless aided by inspira- 


tion, could have met any thing less than his ** decisive con-| 


demnation.” 

One other item in the enumeration of the causes of the 
** greatness of Ohio,” is the ‘* multitude” of poor people 
seated on public lands, without tides.”—p. 11. Now, this 
is an entire assumption; the fact is otherwise; there are not 
now, nor have there everbeen, multitudes (in the sense in 
which the term is used in this report) of poor people 
seated on the public lands in that State, nor any number 
at all considerable, compared with the actual population. 
Ohio has derived no add.tion to her * grcatness” from any 
such source; there have been, and still are, some instances 
of individuals settling on the public land there, as well 
as elsewhere in the new States; but those of them who 
wished to do so, have always been able, in a short ume, to 
purchase and become the proprietors of their homes; 
others, whose tastesand habits led tuemto preferit, pushed 
onward in advance of settlement and civilization, and no 
device to which you could resort--no lure which you 
could hold out to them—would tempt these men to ever 
become and continue freeholders. A reduction of thy 
price, or even a gift of the land, would not do it; it is 
already, and has long been, in the power of any man who 


deserved it, to be the owner of a freehold, by justa suffi-| So much for the condition of that portion of the people 
|for which the honorable Senator professes, and, d 


cient effort to induce him to prize his possessions when 
obtained. So much, sir, fur the general assertion con- 
tained in the report; now for the proof on which it is sup- 
posed that assertion rests 


| shall come to a conclusion very different from that which 
lis arrived at by the reviewing committee. 


It will be seen, by reference to the census returns of 
1830, that there were in the new States referred to con- 
siderably more than two hundred and eighty thousand 
men between the ages of twenty-one and thirty years 
Not more than one-half this number, upon a fair average, 
are married and settled in life, or would be so, if lands 
and houses were given to them for the asking. In that 
portion of our country, the average age of marriage, for 
young men, is about twenty-five or twenty-s x. Untl 
that period of life, they either remain with their pareuts, 
and assist them upon their farms, or engage in some enter- 
prise, by way of trying their fortunes, and seeing how 
the world looks beyond their immediate precincts; and 
the honorable charman, who, in this report, and the 
speech with which he backed it, has so much deplored 
their condition, could not, unless we were to cham them 
to the soil, repress this outbreaking of curiosity and 
enterprise. 

Adinit me right in this, (and I think no one who is fa- 
mil:ar with the people of the Western States will deny 
ithat I am so,) we have accounted at once for the one 
hundred and forty thousand non-frecholders, without the 
lintroduction into our estimate of a single vassal, tenant, 
or trespasser. But, then, there are, moreover, a vaticty of 
the mechanic arts, which are carried on to a considerable 
extent in the Western States, especially in our principal 
towns; and although the proprietor of the workshop be 
homself a frecholder, he must have his journeymen who 
lure not; the merchant must have his clerks; then there 
jare those who navigate our steam and canal boats; wagon- 





jers, stage drivers, hunters and traders in the Northwest, 
and to Santa Fe; and those who d g lead in Missouri, and 
‘at Galena, with a long lst of other occupations, essental 
in every civilized community, whch require no freehold. 
On the whole, it is a matter of surprise that there is such 
a small number of non-freeholders in so large a popula- 
tion. There are, itis true, tenants who cultivate lands 
not their own, but it is from choice, not necessity; and it 
would be no improvement in the condition of society to 
change that state of things. In the section of country 
which the honorable chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands so ably represents, itis easy for every man to 
cultivate his own lands with the labor of his own slaves; 
with us itis different, and the owner of land must re- 
sort te free labor, for which he pays a full and fair equi 
valent; and the condition of atenant, or even a laborer, let 
me tell the honorable gentleman, is, with us, entirely com- 
patible with the most perfect freedom and respectability 
Let him, therefore, feel no horror at, or even sympathy 
jfor, the condition of our people, who are pe rsonally and 
individually among the most independent and happy upon 
earth. As to trespassers residing on the public lands, as 
ifar as Lam informed, we have none of them. 





hte 
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less, feels, such deep and unfeigned sympathy. 1 will 
now say something of the effect which would be produced 


|upon the country by the adoption of the scheme proposed 
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by the Committee on Public Lands; and I am the more| tion, nine hundred and forty do 


especially called upon to do this, as my State, it seems, 
has fallen under the ban of the honorable Senator’s dis- 
pleasure, for opposing this, and, perhaps, others of his 
favorite measures. ‘*Ohio (says the honorable Senator) 
is fixed and determined in many things not much to her 
credit for liberality.” Now this, as a matter of course, 
is one thing of the ** many,” and probably the ‘heaviest 
and the worst;” and as I am extremely anxious to relieve 
my State, as far as may be, from the weight of the honor- 
able Senator’s displeasure, I will try, in this matter at 
least, to show that we have reason and justice upon the 
side of our supposed ill berality. 

The State of Ohio is, with inconsiderable exceptions, 
carved out of the national domain; it isa small part of an 
immense tract of land owned by the great proprietor. 
This land was purchased by her citizens principally at 
the price of two dollars per acre, averaging, at least, one 
dollar and seventy-five cents; and four-fifths of the lands 
within the bounds of the State are now the property of| 
the State, or its citizens. The report of the committee 
estimates the amount at something more than twenty- 
two millions of acres; which estimate, 1 presume, is nearly 
correct. 
lions of acres of the public lands in market, which have 
been in market five years and upwards, most of them con- 
tiguous to that State; and now the proposition is to re-| 
duce, at once, all this immense amount of land to fifty 
cents per acre. And what would be its effect? The 
value of a farm is composed of two ingredients: the price 
at whch it could be purchased in an unimproved state, | 





and the value of the improvements which the industry | 
of man has placed upon it; something always to be added 
for the general improvement of a country in which wild | 
as well us cultivated lands partake. The United States 
being the principal landed proprietor, and having more 
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llars of the sixteen hun- 
dred dollars in value of their lands? Surely. And for 


what purpose do you do this? That a few vagrant in- 
dividuals, who would rather hunt buffaloes, and trap 
beavers and muskrats, and maraud upon the Indians, than 
cultivate lands, may be enabled to become freeholders; 
men who would not own and cultivate lands if they might; 
nay, who could not be forced to do it, unless fettered to 
the soil. Sir, it will not do. These violent changes in 
the value of private property, especially of landed estates, 
bring misery and ruin in their train: they should be avoid- 
ed, whenever it is possible, by a wise and beneficent Go- 
vernmemM; butit is worse than madness in a Legislature to 
voluntarily inflict them upon a people. 

It would seem as if, in the opinion of the honorable 
chairman of the Committee on Public Lands, the very 
acme of national prosperity consists in emigration, 
and that all legislation should be aimed and directed to 
the encouragement of that sole object; and more espe- 
cially that, for the benefit of the West, all other occu- 
pations, in other portions of the Union, should be dis- 
couraged or destroyed, that the inhabitants may be driven 
or allured into emigration. Hence, sir, the heavy anathe- 


There are now more than one hundred mil-|mas pronounced against the report of Mr. Rush, when 


at the head of the treasury, in which he urges the danger 
of holding out new inducements to migration, lest it 
should draw off that portion of our population now en- 
guged in manufactures, and muke them agriculturists. 
Now, sir, I, as a Western man, concur in the princi- 
ples contained in that branch of Mr. Rush’s report; no 


|matter how much they have been the subject of misre- 


presentation and abuse, they contain sound political and 
practical wisdom, and Ll am willing to endorse for, and 
stand prepared to sustain them; but be it not forgotten that 
no idea is held forth of discouraging or checking the 
natural regular current of em gration; this was, according 


wild lands for sale than will supply all the purchasers for| to his views, to remain unaltered and undisturbed, except 


ages to come, the price of uncultivated lands is com- 
pictely in their power; it may, at their bidding, be sunk 
into nothing; therefore, the first ingredient entering into 
the value of lands in Ohio, belonging to the State and its citi- 
zens, is the present minimum price of wild lands, one dollar 
and twenty-five cents per acre; and this part of its value, 
equal to about twenty-eight millions of dollars, it is in the 
power of Congress, by legislation, to retain as it now is, 
or, in whole, or in part, to destroy it. Suppose the re- 


as new fields for the enterprise and industry of our citi- 
zens Might direct them to other objects. 

For the good of our country, our whole country, and 
ali and each portion of our country, new and old, emigra- 
tion has been, and still is, rapid enough; it requires no 
new inducements; and except the continued improve- 
ment in the facilities of mutual intercourse, nothing to 
encourage, nothing to hasten it. So far as the West is 
concerned, certainly it requires nothing more. We are, 











































































































































































































duction proposed by the Committee on Public Lands, to| there, essentially, an agricultural people; the products 
fifty cents for all lands which have been five years in the|of the earth are raised in superabundance, and a market 
market, should take place, it strikes off, at once, from the] 's all that is wanting to give us independence, and even 
lands of that State seventy-five cents per acre, equal to] wealth. It would be madness in us, then, to desire that 
about sixteen millon five hundred thousand dollars of its! the workshops of the East, which purchase our produce, 
present aggregate value, of which the direct loss tg the|and supply us with their fabrics, should be broken up, 
State would be about four hundred and fifty thousand | and that the men and capital which they employ should 
dollars, the residue falling upon individuals. Now, this, sir, | be induced, by bounties from the Government, to trans- 
is more than I am willing to surrender in behalf of Ohio, | fer themselves to our neighborhood, and become our 


even though the sacrifice should remove entirely pee in agriculture. It is better for us that they should 
| remain where they are, and prosper, while they advance 


the mind of the honorable Senator from Alabama his un- 
favorable opinion of her liberality. |our prosperity as well as theirs, than that they should be 


But, sir, a valuation of the kind proposed would be|transferred to our borders, at the expense and sacrifice 
no less unjust to the landholders in the newer States of| of both. 
Indana and Illmois, than to Ohio; and were I a repre-| Sir, there is still one feature of this report which ought 
sentative from either of those States, L would, as | now not to pass unnoticed. It proposes, it is true, that the 
do, oppose it to the utmost. Take a single case, and] present system of sales be preserved; that the United 
it will cover all in its prineiple: Eight emigrants purchased | States still retain the care and superintendence of the 
six months ago their quarter section of land each, upon| property; and that the price only of the lands be reduced; 
the fronter settlements in Indiana or Illinois, and paid for| but the whole body of the report itself, its assumed facts 
itall the cash they had to part with, at one dollar and|and strained deductions, all tend toa different result— 
twenty-five cents per acre, Making sixteen hundred dol-| an abandonment of the lands to the States in which they 
lars. Suppose they had just put up their cabins, and are |lie, or their gift to such as are willing to receive them. 
preparing for a crop; this day you reduce the public lands} It is said (page 5) that they ‘‘are an inconvenient 
all around them to fifty cents per acre; is not their pro-| burden, which ought to be got rid of without delay ;” 
perty—their lands--reduced at once to the same value?| ‘that they should receive a new destination for the relief 
And do you not take from them, by a single act of legisla-| of the States in which they lie;” ‘* that they should be 
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given to settlers, or abandoned to the States in which fore, and distribute the proceeds justly, according to the 
they lie;” ‘* that the speedy extinction of the federal title intent and spirit of the trust under which you hold it, say 
within the Statesis necessary for their independence,” &c.; the Committee on Manufactures. 
but Iam weary of citation. Let gentlemen look over the! The compact which the acceptance of the deed of ces- 
several propositions laid down by the reviewing com-'sion carried with it, I hold to be imperative and perpetu- 
mittee in pages 5 and 6 of their report, and they will'al. In all future time, and under all circumstances, until 
see at once to what it tends; and no man who looks for the sales are completed, the lands remain acommon fuad. 
consistency, order, and so much of logic as would give a! They must be disposed of by Congress, bona ide for the 
conclusion bearing some relation to the premises, but! use and benefit of such of the States as shall be members 
must be surprised at the result of this singular paper. It of the federal alliance at the time of their sale or disposi- 
seems as if the body of the edifice had beenraised by one|tion. But must the fund necessarily be held and applied 
arehitect; and another, without knowledge of the design, by Congress to the future exigencies of the General Go- 
of the builder, or examining his work, had fashioned the vernment? Ido notaskif it may, but mustit? The para- 
dome. It is a human head upon the neck of a horse. graphs already dwelt upon carry with them no such 
Sir, I cannot part with this subject without saying some-| obligation; but there is another member of the clause, 
thing of the project reported by my honorable friend from/ which clearly implies distribution. This fund, for the com- 
Kentucky, and which is embodied in this bill. He pro-|mon benefit, shall be bona fide disposed of for the use and 
poses the distribution of the proceedsof the public lands| benefit of all the States, ‘‘according to their usual re- 
among the several States, to be by them applied to inter-| spective proportions in the general charge and expendi- 
nalimprovement; the payment of debts contracted for in-|ture.” If the object had been to apply this only to the 
ternal improvement; the colonization of free people of|accruing charges which revenue, properly so called, is 
color, and education; objects national in their character, | designed to meet, this last cited clause would have found 
and dear toall who value the prosperity of our country,|no place here. But it clearly contemplates distribution, 
and the improvement and happiness of the human race. |and is placed upon the basis of a profit and loss account 
Doubts, it is true, have been suggested, of the constitu-| between individual partners. In the proportion that States 
tionality of the measure, but I humbly conceive, when ex- contribute to support the expenses of Government, in that 
amined, those doubts will be dissipated. | proportion shall they receive the proceeds of sale of com- 
All the lands of the United States are placed upon the mon property. It seems to me, therefore, a clear case of 
same footing by the Committee on Public Lands, and the | constitutional right, if not of obligation, that these lands 
rights of the nation over each and every part of it are held| and their proceeds be applied in the manner proposed by 
to be the same. In this the two committees agree en-|this bill. This mode is as just, and it is expedient alik« 
tirely. We may, therefore, hold it as a conceded point. I} for the benefit of all the States, old and new. The trea 
will examine our rights over but one portion of it, and|sury of the United States is now full to overflowing, and 
that, at present, by far the most important—that lying be- for none of the purposes of Government is this fund 
tween the Ohio, the Mississippi, and the lakes, formerly | necessary or useful to the nation asa whole. But the 
known as the territory northwest of the river Ohio. And, | States have, by their general compact, divested them- 
sir, as itis a question of strict law, you will excuse me. selves of the first and greatest resource of revenue—that 
the repetition which it necessarily involves. |of imposts on commerce; many of them, having no other 
We hold these lands by virtue of a deed of cession from | resource, support their Government by hard, direct taxa 
the State of Virginia, to which I will once again refer. | tion upon land, which, less than any other species of pro- 
This deed, after designating certain trusts to which a part} perty, can bear taxation. Thus, they labor under great, 
of it was to be applied, provides: ‘and, indeed, almost insurmountable difficulties, in raising 
‘¢ That all the lands within the territory so ceded to the| funds for those expenditures necessary for the internal 
United States, and not reserved for, or appropriated to,/improvement of their country, and the education of the 
any of the before mentioned purposes, or disposed of in| rising generation. The distribution of the proceeds of 
bounties to the officers and soldiers of the American army, | these lands would remove all this evil. Those States 
shall be considered a common fund for the use and benefit! which have borrowed and expended large sums in im 
of such of the United States as have become, or shall be-| provements of a permanent and national character would 
come, members of the confederation or federal alliance} be relieved from the debt with which they are burdened, 
of the States, Virginia inclusive, according to their usual! and to the rest it would furnish a fund sufficient to kee} 
respective proportions in the general charge and expen-| up those improvements in an even pace with the progress 
diture, and shall be faithfully and bona fide disposed of| vf population. And, moreover, it would place in the hands 
for that purpose, and for no other purpose whatsoever.” |of the Statesa fund which, well applied, would furnish 
This cession was made and accepted before the adop-|the means of education to all the rising generations which 
tion of the federal constitution; it has, therefore, no rela-| are to succeed us. 
tion to that instrument; but the constitution (art. 6th) To those States, or the representatives of those States 
has relation to the deed, and one of the contracts entered! which have set up claims of right to the public lands, let 
into and binding on the national faith. This places the|me say that their claims are wholly unfounded in any prin- 
General Government in the situation of a trustee of this| ciple of justice, and their hopes, based upon them, ar¢ 
fund, which it must dispose of bona fide for the common | vain and illusory. This bill provides that ten per cent 
benefit. Now, sir, while the nation, which represents| upon the sales in their limits shall be first applied to thei: 
all the States collectively, was indebted, its debt being| benefit before the fund is distributed. This cannot be 
the debt of all, it was a fair and legitimate execution of|claimed by them on any principle contained in the com 
the trust, to sell the lands, and apply the proceeds to the! pact, but is right and just, because the improvements to 
payment of the debt; so, also, if its proceeds be necessa-| which it is to be applied enhance the value of the other 
ry for the current expensesof the Government. ‘This no|lands of the United States yet unsold within its borders; 
one doubts, as it is disposing of the property bona fide for| and although some may think that, on this ground, a much 
the use and benefit of all the States, and in the proportions; larger per centum ought to be allowed, yet it is surely 
stipulated. But what is to be done when the debt is paid, | better to close now with this, that this much may be real 
and the fund is not needed for the purposes of the Gene-| ized upon the current heavy sales, than to negotiate for 
ral Government? years, even if a larger dividend could be obtained keresf. 
Give it away, cast it off as an inconvenient burden, say|ter. The proffered advantage is yearly diminishing 
the Committee on Public Lands. Dispose of it as hereto 


value, while you hesitate about its acceptance 
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On the whole, sir, I look upon this bill as one ft the| * ue Senator from Kentucky, besides his song and anec- 
most important among the many important measures that! dote, had also bespangled his ‘speech with a variety of me- 
have been presented to our cons! ideration within the pre-| | taphors; some of which did not seem to be drawn from 
sent session; and I most heartily concur in the principles; those shady walks of the academy, where Plato, Aristotle, 
advanced in the report of my honorable friend from Ken- Quintilian, and Cicero were accustomed to draw their 


























tucky, and earnestly hope that the bill, with which it was 
accompanied, and which is now before you, may receive! 
the sanction of the Senate. 

Mr. BENTON said, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. | 
Crar] had indulged himself in a strain of studied person- 
ality, of which he [Mr. B.] had been the particular and} 
selected object. Mr. B. did not sufficiently admire that 
vein of speaking, to be seduced by ex xample, or provoked | 
by injustice, to engage in it; but he owed it, if not to him- 
self, at least to others who had been comprehended in the 
same train of remarks, to notice these personalities, so far | 
at leastas to expose their injustice and repel their appli- 
cation. Mr. B. placed no value on the saving clause—-a 
mere personality—so frequently repeated by the Senator 
from Kentucky, that his expressions had no application to 
persons present. Such saving clauses, when contradicted 
by the fact, had better be omitted; when not contradicted | 
by the fact, they had as well be omitted; for the number 
of persons was always smallin any audience who could 
admire the chivalry which passes by persons present to 
attack the absent. But the personalities in question appli- 
ed to all who had advocated a reduction of the price of | 
the public land; and, among those who had advocated that | 
reduction, were the Legislatures of Missouri, Illinois, In- 
diana, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, and an im- 
mense majority of the inhabitants of these six States. The 
term demagogue, and other epithets so copiously lavished, 
applied to all these Legisl: tures, and to all these inhabit- 
ants. Theyapplied to him [Mr. B.] also, notwithstanding 
the for mality of the saving ¢ la ause; and he a ad no desir etobe 
exempte -d by such forms ulity from the wholesale denuncia- 
tion which was lavished upon his friends and constituents. 

The Senator from Kentucky has carried his license of 
invention so far as to point me out to the Senate as the 
author of a claim, in behalf of some of the States, to the 
whole of the public lands within their respective limits. 
This imputed authorship happens to have no foundation 
but in the assertion of that Senator. I never put up such 
a claim; I never defended such a claim; and I have dis- 
countenanced it just so often as I have ever expressed a 

he That Senator also pointed me 


sentiment on the point. 
out as a performer in a duet—a singer in asong in two 
parts--carried on from the opposite banks of the Mississip- 
pi, in which a late Governor of Illinois (Mr. 

was the other supposed performer. 


Edw ards) 
A studied and pre- 


pared effort was made to entertain the Senate and the au-| 


dience, i in the recitation of this supposed song; but the 
song happened to be sung nowhere but on this floor; 
not by two persons, but by one person. It wasa solo, 
and not a duet; and soloin every sense of the phrase; 

the words, the music, and the performance being all by 
the same hand; and sung to an audience collected, ac cord- 
ing to the stage rules, through an invitation in the news- 
papers, and a puff on the performer. 

The Senator from Kentucky had entertained the 
ate with an anecdote; it was the story of a swindler in his 
own State, who had olstained pre-emption rights in the 

ames of his negroes. All anecdotes, introduced into a 
speech, are supposed to have point and application, and 
tend to illustrate the argument of the speaker. It would 
be unbecoming to suppose that this negro anecdote, thus 
mtroduced in a grave debate, and upon this dignified the- 
atre, can be destitute of point or application. It must 
mean something; and no other meaning is apparent than 
that pre-emption rights are not to be allowed inthe slave 
States, lest the slaveholders should set up false clai 
the names of their negroes, and thus defraud the 
ment out of its land. 


and 


Se- 


ns in 


Gover: 
s0VC1 





rhetorical decorations. 
| whole hog and the bacon ham; 
| must be admitted, 


off of the old States by the young States. 


| the slayers, 


He gave us the metaphor of the 
rather a swinish figure, it 
and smelling strong of the barbacue 
He gave us also the figure of the blanket pulled 
This was cer- 
woolly metaphor, and possibly owed its conception 


school. 


tainly a 


to the crowd of sheep memorials which were pressed upon 
the Senate in the progress of the tariff debate. 
taphor of the refuse lands and the refuse maidens was 
doubtless a compliment to the ladies present, who had so 
punctually attended about one o’clock, according to the 
notification in the National Intelligencer; 
ficult to perceive the congruity of the figure, or to com- 
prehend how unmarried ladies could be complimented in 
a comparison with unsold lands which had been auction- 
eered without finding a bidder. 


The me- 


though it is dif- 


The Senator from Kentucky indulged in other senti- 


ments, which we would gladly understand as mere rheto- 
rical flourishe s, but whose claim to a literal meaning, and 


deliberate sense, is too clearly expressed to be misunder- 
stood. 


The knee deep in blood, to which Kentucky was 


to fight before she would see the new States receive a 
cession of the vacant lands, was no idle flourish of the ora- 


tor. He showed too plainly that the bloody sentiment, 


dreadful as it was, was a deliberate sentiment with him. 
But decided as that Senator evidently was, in his own pur- 
pose, thus to fight, it is to be hoped that he was mistaken 
in the sentiment of his State. Itcannot be believed that 
Kentucky would fight the young States in that ferocious 
manner. It cannot be believed that she would fight them to 
the knees in blood; nor even ankle deep in blood; in fact, 
it was impossible to believe that she would fight them at 
all. ‘The people of Kentucky have their inheritance in the 
public lands without fighting for them. They go and set- 
tle them, and become the friends and brethren, instead of 
of the inhabitants of the new States. 

Phe levy of a billion of dollars is no metaphor. 
Senator from Kentucky repeats his wish 
levy, and coolly calculates the enormous dividends which 
the old States will derive from it. The endless continua- 
tion of the sales of the public landsis no metaphor. The 
Senator repeats his hope for their long duration, and fixes 
upon the period of three when they will 
still be unfinished; when Congr still be occupied 
with fixing their price, and collecting enormous sums from 
them. The high value set upon these lands is no meta- 
phor. The Senator insists that the price ought rather to 
be raised than lowered, and seems to take credit to him- 
self for not moving to raise the The of the 
old States to an equal right with the new ill these 
lands, is no metaphor. It is said they w ught by the 
blood and treasure of all; as if the Indian wars which have 
desolated the West—the w 


The 
for ‘that terrific 


ondees at 
hundred year 


will 


ess W 


ree } 
price. ciaim 
ones In 


ere he 
Creu 


ar now raging on the North- 
western frontier—fell upon the inhabitants of the old 
States, and not upon those of the new States. These things, 
asserted and maintained by the Senator from Kentucky, 
and so injurious to the young States, are none of them 
figures ai rhetoric; they are sentiments upon which he 
acts, and exerts all his powers to induce others to act upon 


them ae 


The Senator from Kentuck 


ky, pursuing his vein of per 
sonality, was pleased to designate me as an auth f the 
report of the Committee Pubtic Lands, and to disp 
rage the report, and the presum d author, on that account 
I presume the contents of 1 port, an writer, 
is the prope r subject of . here B \ ic of it 
whom he may, the Senator ft om K . hanks 


‘or his forbearance: { 
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handled as the report of the Committee on Manufactureshas| The Senator from Kentucky, among other amiable per- 
been. Toconvince the Senator of this fact, [ will read} sonalities, was polite enough to say that the report of the 
two passages from the first page of the report, and show| Committee on Public Lands would have been better if it 
what mistakes, committed by him, were left untouched | had had less of my labor in it. And what would have been 
and uncorrected through the indulgent forbearance of the | the report, of which that Senator was the writer, if it had 
Committee on Public Lands. | had nothing in it but what was fresh from his own inven. 

Mr. B. then read the first sentence in the report from/tion? Every argument it contained was an old acquaint- 
the Committee on Manufactures, in which it was recited| ance in this chamber—familiar to our own ears in all the 
that the committee had been instructed by the Senate to| debates upon the graduation bill-—speculators to buy up 
inquire into the expediency of reducing the price of the| all the public lands--destruction of the present land sys. 
public lands, and of ceding them to the several States in| tem--splendid growth of the new States, and of Ohio in 
which they lie, on reasonable terms. This recital is cor-| particular, under the influence of the present system-- 
rect. The instructions given to that committee by the! injury to former purchasers of public lands—fall in the 
Senate are correctly stated. And what was the conduct) value of all lands, public and private—emigration from 
of the committee’ Did it obey the instraction? Did it] the old States—the land revenue paid by the old States-- 
conform to the sense of the Senate? Did it report a bill| too rapid growth of the new States—comparative growth 
either for reducing the price of the lands, or ceding them} of old and new States—-cessation of all sales, under the ex- 
to the States? It«did neither! It disregarded the instruc-! pectation of reducing prices. These are the topics which 
tion. It set aside the command of the Senate. It substi-| figure in the Senator’s report; and all these topics had 
tuted its own will for the authority of the Senate; and already figured for six years in this chamber, before he 
brought in a bill, neither to reduce the price of the lands, | entered it. The old opponents of the gradua ion bill had 
nor to cede them to the States, but to keep up the price, | used them all up; yet the Committee on Public Lands 
and divide the proceeds of the sales among all the States. | made no allusion to the antiquity of the gentleman’s argu- 
The Committee on Public Lands made no remark on this} ments. They received the resuscitated carcases of these 
disobedience. They passed it over in silence. They| old arguments as if they had been something fresh and 
were sensible that the Senate itself had expressed its own|new. ‘They answered them gravely, and civilly, and 
disapprobation of that disobedience in doing what had | without allusion to their former acquaintance; and no allu- 
never been done before—in referring the bill of the Manu-' sion would have been made to it now, had it not been fo: 
facturing Committee, without previous discussion, to the | the Senator’s polite disparagement of the report from the 
Committee on Public Lands to report upon the subject | Committee on Public Lands, under the assumption that it 


conformably to the expressed sense of the Senate. 

Mr. B. then read the second paragraph of the report} 
from the Committee on Manufactures, which, after citing | 
the cessions of Virginia and Georgia, complimented other | 
States for their magnanimity and patriotism in giving up| 
their lands also. Was this correct? Was it historically | 
true? The Connecticut claim in Ohio; was that given up? 
or, rather, was nota deed of conveyance exacted for it 
from the Federal Government? The Massachusetts claim| 
in the then province of Maine; was that given up? Let 
Massachusetts herself respond. Here is the protest of her | 
Legislature, adopted a few months ago, reciting that she} 
had then owned large tracts of vacant land in Maine, and | 
declaring all acts between the Federal Government and 
Great Britain to be null and void, by which she should be | 
deprived of any part of that land. Here, then, is the as-! 
sertion of the Massachusetts Legislature in opposition to 
the Manufacturing Committee’s report. She declares that 
she now owns large bodies of vacant Ixands; lands which 
she never did cede to the Federal Government; which she 
will not now cede to it; nor permit any part of it to be 
pared off in settling the boundary line with Great Britain. 
She nuliifies the act of the Federal Government; and that 
not a mere act of Congress, but a case of national law-- 
the supreme law of the land--a treaty with a foreign 
Power, at the risk of war with that Power. This is nul- 
lification in earnest. It was doing the think like master 
workinen. The South Carolinians were 
prentices. They were fumblers and bunglers at nullifi- 
cation. They did nothing but talk and threaten: Massa- 
clusetts economized words, and went to acts. She did 
the thing at once: a word and a blow, and the blow first; 
and what effect that blow might have had upon the secret 
deliberations of the Senate on the boundary question, it 
did not become any one to say in open session. Let the 
South Carolinians take a lesson from Massachusetts, or 
surrender their pretensions to the character of nullifiers. 
But this is an episode. 11 referred to the Massachu- 
setts protest te correct a great historical blunder in tl 
report of the Committee on Manufactures, and 
blish the claim of the author of the Public Land Comnnit- 
tee’s report to the thanks of the writer f 


es pose it 


nothing but ap- 


bearing to 


contained too much of my composition. 


The Senator from Kentucky proclaimed his intention 


to answer the report of the Land Committee; and how did 
he comply with that proclamation? By avoiding every es- 


sential argument of the report, catching at detached ex. 


| pressions, and piddling at verbal criticism! He avoided 


all notice of the objection to the principle of his bill, 
which makes the new States the private property of tlhe 
old ones. He paid no attention to the memorials of six 
States, praying for a reduction of the price of the publ 

lands. He shut his eyes upon the fact that the first cho ce 
of new lands were now selling, in the State of Maine, at 
a maximum of sixty cents per acre, and thence down to 
three and a half cents. He never once alluded to the of- 
ficial reports from the registers and receivers of the 
public lands, which described the quality of these refuse 
lands, and fixed their values at from five to fifty cents per 
acre. He was blind tothe marshal’s returns, which exhi- 
bited about one-third of the taxable inhabitants of the new 
States as being non-freeholders. He omitted to notice 


ithe glaring injustice of putting Massachusetts and Con- 


necticut on a level with Virginia and Georgia in th 

interest in the public lands. He made no answer to the 
allegation that the old States would raise the price of the 
lands, and send agents to bid against purchasers, a1 1 to 
prosecute for trespasses, as soon us they could consider 
them as their own. He paid no attention to the obvious 
objection which displayed the injustice of making no dis- 
tinction between the States which had, or had not, re- 
ceived donations in money, or land, for objects of internal 
mprovement. He was deaf to the allegation that these 
lands had been granted for revenue, and that it was clue to 
the donors, after taxing them upon other articles to raise re- 


;venue, to give them the benefit of these lands in allev 


ing the burden of future taxes for revenue. He was 
silent as the dead to the argument that these lands were 
granted to be disposed of, and not to be kept for hr 
hundred years. He paid no attention to the argun 
that the new States were entitled toa reduction ol 

revenue on the articles chiefly used by themselves: He 
paid no attention to the fact that his report and bill wer 
at war with each other; that his report was for dividing 
the nett proceeds of the sales, and his bill for dividing ! 
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gross proceeds; thereby making a difference of a million| inland gulf stream, parallel to the tariff stream 

of dollars in the sum to be divided. He fought shy upon|sion stream, the internal improvement stream, und the 
the quotation from Burke; commented upon an immate-| United States’ Bank stream, which are now sweeping the 
rial part, and left unnoticed the whole stress and point of | wealth of the South and West into the Northeastern cities. 
the quotation, which asserted that the true mode of de-| The Senator from Kentucky carries his confidence in 
riving revenue from land was from its cultivation, and }the money argument so far as to believe that the new 
not from its sale. He paid no attention to the vers.fica-| States themselves will be captivated by it; that they will 
tion of this sentiment in the United States, where the sale | fall in love with the fallacious dividends which he has held 
of the public lands has produced but thirty-eight millions | out to them, and consent to sell themselves to the old 
of gross revenue, while the cultivation of the lands, through | States for a small share of their own spoils. A large table 
the medium of custom-house revenue, had produced five | of dividends is displayed before them; but it is all decep- 
hundred and fifty-six millions of nett revenue. He would|tion and illusion. The dividends will be reduced to in- 
not notice the example of England, and all other countries significance when the expenses of the land system are de- 
who are now making donations of land to their citizens, | ducted from the gross receipts; and, even if it stood at the 
and, in many instances, giving them assistance in Cultivat-|sums carried out in his table, every new State would save 
ing it. He said nothing about the injustice of demanding | more infinitely by a reduction of the price of the land 
the same price for all sorts of land—nothing about the 


than by receiving a share of her own money. The saving 
injustice of requiring one dollar and twenty-five cents per} upon the sales of last year, to be effected by a reduction 
acre for land worth twenty-five or fifty cents. The Sena-jof the price according to the plan recommended by 
tor from Kentucky omitted all these essential points, and, |the Land Committee, would be, in Ohio, $214,000; 
in that Omission, gave a fine exempl fication of the rule of|in Indiana, $347,000; in Illinois, $213,000; in Missouri, 
the rhetoricians, which recommends all those arguments | $187,0U0;in Alabama, $447,000; in Mississippi, $103,000; 
to be passed over in silence, which cannot be met and {and in Louisiana, $43,000. 
answered. But it is not by tables, constructed beforehand, that 
The Senator from Kentucky, in skipping all the argu-|the loss of the new States can be ascertained from such a 
meuts of the Committee on Public Lands, has been equally | bill as this. If it passes, their doom is sealed. They be- 
averse to the use of arguments on his own side. Song,|come the private property of the old States. To make 
anecdote, metaphor, many exhibitions and flourishes to) money out of them will be the only consideration. Every 
entertain the ladies and by-standers; but very few argu-|art that ingenuity and avarice can invent, will be put in 
ments to enlighten the Senate. The cash argument was] requisition to swell the amount for distribution. Instead 
the only one which he condescended to use. The table | of being reduced, the price of the lands will probably be 
of dividends was the Alpha and Omega of his argument, | raised again to the old minimum of two dollars. Instead 
and that table was constructed upon a principle of error, |of preterences to settlers and occupants, they will have 
which exhibits to each State about four or five times more | \o bid for their own labor against the agents of the para- 
spoil than it would ever get. Instead of an average of a| mount States who will be sent to superintend the sales, 
series of years, which would give a million and three-quar-|and sce that every tract is screwed up to the highest 
ters in place of three millions, for the gruss receipts trom} point. The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cuay] thinks 
the public lands, instead of the nett proceeds, which would | the price ought to be raised, but he will not move to raise 
require about a million to be deducted for expenses in ad- jit. Can he go security for his coadjutors? Will they not 
ministering the public lands, buying them for Indians, | do it?) Those who are to divide the spoil are to make the 
paying the annuities incurred on account of them, and |spoil. They can make it what they please, and certainly 
effecting the removal of the Indians; instead of the re- j wall please to make it as great as possible. Nor is it in 
mainder which these deductions would leave, and which |the price only that the new States may be oppressed and 
in some years would be nothing, and in other years per-| harassed. Innumerable arts may be resorted to in order 
haps half a million of dollars, the Senator from Kentucky | to enhance the product derivable from the lands. Here is 
takes the gross proceeds of the last year, swelled, as it) an act passed in the State of Maine, in the year 1828, for 
was, with payments due for lands sold before the year |the sale of rotten timber and growing grass, and the pro- 
182), with military and forfeited land scrip, and constructs | secution of trespassers, which act can be, will soon be, 
his table upon that fallacious sum, and then exhibits to|applicd to the new states if this scheme of distribution 
the States these large and seductive dividends. But this|succeeds. Listen to it: 
argument will do upon paper alone. An amendmentto| ‘That it shall be the duty of the land agent to sell at 
confine the distribution tothe nett proceeds will detect its | public auction, or private sale, all grass growing on the 
fallacy, and leave those empty handed who supposed they | public lands from year to year; to take suitable measures 
were become rich on the spoils of the new States. ifor the preservation of grass and timber standing and 
Still, this cash argument is the only one the Senator | growing thereon; and to prosecute in behalf of the State 
from Kentucky has condescended to use; and let us see | for all trespasses which have been, or may be, committed 
how he has used it. He assigns to the States north of the \thereon; and to seize and to sell at public auction all kinds 
Potomac about one million two hundred and sixty thou-|of timber and grass cut by trespassers. And the said 
sand dollars, and to the States south of the Potomac |agent is hereby authorized to sell timber on the public 
about five hundred and fifty thousand dollars! Thus, the | lands where the same is decaying, and in his opinion it is 
States which surrendered their lands to the Federal Go-| for the public interest to do so!” This is now a law of 
vernment, are to receive about seven hundred thousand} Maine; this is a law made by those who are now aiming 
dollars less than those who refused to surrender, and which | at the ownership of all our lands. If they succeed, will 
would now involve the country in a foreign war before |they be more generous to the people of the New States 
they would give up an acre to settle a disputed boundary. | than to their own citizens? On the contrary, will they not 
Again: the Southern States send emigrants to the new be a thousand times harder? Rotten timber and prairie 
States; the Northern States send but few, and mean to) grass will then be an object of revenue. All cattle and 
stop those few to work in their factories. The Southern} horses will have to be confined on the owner’s land, or 
States, then, through their emigration, and the new |taken up and sold for the trespass if they stray on the 
States, are to furnish the whole sum which is thus to be| public lands. Agents sent from the old States, and sta- 
80 unequally divided. The whole is to come from the|tioned in every township, would watch, not only the 
South and West, and twice the largest share is to pour | farmers and their slaves, but their cattle, their horses, and 
to the Northeast; thus opening another current, another | their bogs, to sue them for trespasses 
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This bill has been called a system for settling the busi-|also is quoted by the Public Land Committee, and no no- 


ness of internal improvement; and under that assumption | 
the bill for granting a township of land to the French col-| 
lege at St. Louis, and the bill to grant half a million of| 
acres to the States of Missouri, Mississippi, and Louisiana, 
had been laid upon the table. They were laid by to await 
the establishment of this system, as it is called; but when| 
the internal improvement bills were up to expend a mil-| 
lion or so in money, in the Northeast, no motion was| 
made to lay them down. ‘The word system was not then 
pronounced; this bil! for adjusting the business of inter- 
nal improvement was not once alluded to. All passed! 
without hesitation or question. System, indeed! It is 
none, and cannot be. It does not even profess to bind a 
future Congress, and could not if it would. It does not 


could not prevent them if it tried. 
will do as they please. Future majorities will do as they 

please. Unequal appropriations will go on as freely as 
ever; the only difference will be, that the land revenue 

will be thrown to that object, in addition to all the expend- 

itures which would otherwise have been made. In one 

respect only it may be considered as a system, and thata 
most disastrous one; a system of setting aside the ‘pro- 
ceeds of particular branches of the revenue, to answer 
specific purposes, and thus getting clear of surplus reve- 
nue without reducing taxes! Land revenue isthe branch 

now to be set aside; the revenue from woollens, cottons, 

iron, salt, &c. &c., may follow next year. There is no 
end to that system when once begun. It is now com- 
menced on the weakest part of the Union, because they 

are the weakest, and the least able to defend themselves. 

The South is to be tempted into it by a share of the West-| 
ern spoils: and next year the West is to be tempted into} 
the continuation of the system, by getting a share of the 
Southern spoils. Thus a revenue of any amount, twenty- 
five or thirty millions, may be kept up, by dexterously 
playing off the South against the West, and the West 
against the South, and making them alternately co-operate 
with the Northeast in plundering each other. 

It is not a system for the settlement of the internal im- 
provement question. Its object is very different from 
that. It is a tariff bill; it is an ultra tariff measure; the | 
strongest and the boldest which has been attempted at 
this session. ‘Tariff is stamped upon its face; tariff is em-| 
blazoned upon its borders; tariff is proclaimed in alf its| 
features. In the first place, it is intended, by diverting! 
the land revenue from the support of the Government, to} 
create a vacuum in the treasury, which must be filled up 
by duties on imported goods. In tlre next place, it is in-| 
tended, by keeping up the price of the public lands, to} 
prevent the emigration of laboring people from the manu-| 
facturing States, and retain them where they were born, 
to work in the factories. Thisis the true character of the} 
bill; a tariff bill; a land tariff bill; conceived according to} 
the plan of Mr. Rush, in 1828, and the memorial of the 
New York Tariff Convention in November of the last year. 
The Committee on Public Lands charged this design upon} 
this bill; they quoted Mr. Rush, and the memorial of the 
New York Tariff Convention, to prove that character apon 
it; and their charge has not been met. A feeble attempt at 
the vindication of Mr. Rush has fixed the design more 
firmly uponhim. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Crar] 
informs the Senate that he suggested to Mr. Rush, before 
his report was communicated to Congress, that it might 
be misunderstood, and that he had better omit what re-| 
lated tothe public lands and the manufactures. He sug- 
gested to him that it might be misunderstood! Yes, mis- 
understood! and that very phrase proves that it was under- 
stood! thatthe Senator from Kentucky understood it at the 
first blush precisely as every body else has understood it 
ever since. But the memorial of the New York Conven- 
tion, which has been printed and laid upon our tables, that! 


Future Congresses 


| 
even profess to abstain from future appropriations, | 





| This gives an idea of the expense in money. 


tice is taken of it by the Senator from Kentucky, nor by 
the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Ew1ne.] Why do they omit 
to notice that memorial? Because it is full and plain, ex 
press and explicit, up to the mark, and direct and open in 
favor of preventing emigration to the West for the pur- 
pose of detaining the laboring population to work in the 
factories. There is no room for dispute about it, and, 
therefore, the Senators who undertake to answer the re- 
port of the Land Committee, prudently pass by that me- 
morial, and the unanswerable argument founded upon it, 
although referred to in the body of the report, and quoted 
verbatim in the appendix. The fact is clear; the conclu- 
sion irresistible; the character undeniable, that this land 
bill is a tariff measure; and that the new States are to 
be oppressed in the price of the public lands, for the 
purpose of preventing emigration, and of supplying |s 
borers to the factories. 

The bill is certainly adroitly drawn; it is calculated upon 
a wide-spread scheme, and universal design to attract all 
interests to engage in the oppression of the West. The 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands are to be divided 
among all the States, and for all sorts of purposes--to pay 
old debts for roads and canals, or to make new roads and 
canals with ready money—to promote education--and to 
colonize free negroes on the coast of Africa. Certain; 
these multiplied objects must enlist a great multitude 
against the new States, and excite their cupidity to the 
highest degree to get hold of the public domain for thei: 
respective objects. One of these objects, from the efforts 
which have been made to recommend it to public favor, 
and the profound ignorance which pervades the public 
mind with respect to its feasibility, demands a word of elu- 
cidation; I speak of the colonization scheme; for the pro- 
secution of which this bill commits the federal domain, 
and the political powers of this Federal Government. A 
more visionary, a more chimerical, and a more impracti 
cable project never entered the head of man, than this 
scheme; and this I will demonstrate by facts and reasons 
which no candid man can permit himself to dispute. 

Two distinct views of the project demonstrate this im 
possibility: first, the experience of Great Britain; second- 
ly, the authentic reports of our own Colonization Society 
Each view is conclusive; either, taken separately, put an 
end to hope; both, taken together, condemn it irrevoca- 
bly. All the world knows something, but few know the 
real history of the British attempt at African colonization 
The expense in money and in lives, and the total failure 
of the undertaking, are but slightly known. The moneyed 
expense has been prodigious. The chief justice of Sierra 
Leone, Mr. Jeffcott, in a charge to a grand jury in the 
capital of the colony, in June, 1830, stated the expense 
for the last ten years to amount to £7,000,000 sterling, 
(about 33 millions of dollars;) that the number of Africans 
brought in during that period was between 18 and 19,0 
and that the expense of each had been about £300 ste! 
ling, (near 1,500 dollars;) and that the total population o 
the colony was then but little upwards of 20,000 souls 
) But a more 
dreadful account of expenditure is still to be opened. It 
is the expense of human life! Every Governor sent to th 
colony had perished under the climate, one only excepted, 
and he had perished under the Knives of the native ne- 
groes. The soldiers and sailors sent there were swept 
off in crowds. No seasoning in any other part of the 
world could prepare them for the horrors of this African 
climate. Troops from the West Indies, from the Cape of 
Good Hope, the East Indies, all shared the same fate 
The only difference was, that the drunkards died the frst 
season, and the sober ones the second or third. ‘This 
waste of life and money induced the British Parliament, 
in 1826, to open a commission to examine into the state o 
the colony; the result was a determination to contract the! 
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establishments, to withdraw most of their seitin a and to | 
surrender all hope of success. 








The last annual report of the American Colonization So- | 


ciety proves and establishes the inability of their efforts. | 
Look at their own statements. At page Al, it is stated, 
and correctly stated, that the annual increase of the black 
population is from 75 to 80,000 souls, and that it will re- 
quire this number to be annually carried off to check the | 
growth of that population among us. At page 10, it is stat- 
ed, and correctly stated, that the arrival of 1, 000 emigrant 
negroes in any one year would be the ruin of the cole ony! 
that even that small number of new comers would make 
a revolut‘on, and require an armed force to keep the 
peace among them. Here, then, are two facts, which 
put an end to the illusions of this. scheme. Seventy-five 
thousand per annum must go, before the increase of the 
blacks is checked at home--before we can feel any na- 
tional advantage from it; and the arrival of 1,000 would 
destroy the colony, and put an end to the project! Can 
argument, or commentary, add to the force of these two 
facts, presented by the managers of the Society themselves | 
in their last annual re port? 


may follow the impulse of their feelings in bestowing their 
charity upon this project. Their money is their own, and | 
they may do what they please with it. Butcan legislators 
and statesmen follow ‘the same impulsions, and act in the 
same manner, with respect to the revenues of the people? 
Can they commit this Government a scheme of Afri- 
can colonization, without counting the 


expenditure? ‘The total English exp 

bi i 
her experiment cannot have be ake: 
millions of dollar 


-in the filt y years of 
red in ¢ ighty or ninety | 
The destruction of life has been a PI al- 
ling. The description of Edmund Burke has been real- 
ized, that it was a region where the gates of de: 
open day and night for the reception of its victims. Go- 
vernors and judges, soldiers and mariners, all go. Our 
colony 1s On the same ground. It is not onl 
chartered, but within the settled limits of the British co- 
lony; the mortality must be the same when our establish- 
ments equal theus. If this scheme is followed up, and 
this Federal Government becomes committed to that 
scheme, a territorial government must be sent to Africa. 
A detachment of the army and of the navy must be sent 
there, and courts armed with strong criminal jurisdiction. 
If left to themselves, the colony will be in civil war before 
itreaches 20,000 souls. Violence prevails all over the 
world. The second man that was born killed the first. 
Murde rs, seditions, revolutions, go on every where. Can 


t 
HW 


rica, part from Africa, some full blood, some half blood, 


The stil 


be expected that this medley of negroes, part from Ame- | 
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I must : protest against the application of the public lands 
ito this object. It is several years since things have been 
| taking that turn. Mr. Kine, of New York, the most con- 
| spicuous author of the Missouri question, first proposed 
itin the Senate. His resolution was submitted in 1824, 

but led to no result. ‘The Senator from Kentucky {Mr. 
|Ciay] now moves it in a more formal and determined 
manner. The managers of the Society have themselves 
looked to it, and have curiously mixed up a calculation of 
wordly gain, a question of profit in a moneyed point of 
view, with this devotion of the public lands to their favor- 
lite object. At page 23 of their last annual report, after 

claiming an appropriation of the public lands, they go on 
ito add, ‘that it should not be forgotten that, whatever ap- 
| propriations should be made by the Government to this 
jobject, the greater part would be e xpended in giving em- 
|ployment to our shipping and to citizens of the United 
States. Thus philanthropy and wordly gain are to go 
hand in hand; the shipping interest and those employed in 
|conducting the scheme are to get the greater part of what- 
ever is expended. ‘he public lands of the West are to 


| fall into the ourvent which is sweeping off every thing 
Individuals may give their money: benevolent persons | else. 


Farmers of the West are to be required to furnish 
annually milli ons-—comp¢ lled to pay infinitely more for re- 
| fuse land than citizens of Maine pay for first choices, to 
furnish money to enrich the shippers, as well as to buy 
lands to be given as a donation to the negroes carried to 

| Africa; and all this in addition to furnishing, as much as 


| will defray the expenses of the State Governments in ail 
‘ost in life and mo- jthe = States. 
ney, and asking themselves if the success is to justify the | 


. B. concluded with showing that the question was 
| now caus n the plans of the two committees—the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, which was for keeping up the 
| price of the lands; and the Committee on Public L Lands, 
|who were for reducing the price to one dollar per acre 


ath stood |for fresh lands, and fifty cents per acre for such as had 


been in market five years, w ith a right of preference to 
actual settlers; and he called upon all the friends of the 


y within the] West to stand forward and show their friendship on this 


occasion, by voting down the plan of the Manufacturing 
Committee, and sustaining that of the Public Land Com- 
mittee. 





Fripay, June 29. 
THE TARIFF. 


The bill from the House, to alter and amend the seve- 
ral acts imposing duties on imports, was read twice, re- 
peere dto the Committee on Manufactures, and ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. POINDEXTER moved to print an additional num- 
ber of copies of the bill, for the purpose of extending in- 


will realize the visionary speculation of human perfecti- |formation of its details through the country. 


bility, and be kept in order by moral restraints, and the | 


Al 


The proposition was opposed, on the ground that the 


mild punishment of interdiction from the use of fire and |printing of the extra number of copies would be to circu- 


water in Africa’? For the Roman punishment by exile is 


the highest now known in our colony. No! these re-| 
They will fail as they did in the 


straints will soon fail. e 
British colony before it reached 20,000, and require all 
the machinery of a strong Government to keep the ne- 
groes in peace. 
vernment in Africa? To spread our constitution across 
arace for which it was not made’? Who is prepared to 
expend a hundred millions of money in this attempt, and 


to send the sons of our farmers—he soldiers and mariners | 
1¢ republic—to perish on that pestilential coast? Those | 


of t} 
who are not prepared for these things should stop at once, 


and refuse to commit their Government upona project 
Which must involve all these consequences, and, after in- 


volving them, must end as the British attempt at coloniza- | 


tion has ended, in demonstrating its total impracticability. 
As a Western man, as a citizen of one of the new States, 


Vou. VILl.—-73 


Who is prepared to establish that Go-|Secretary of the Senate to prepare a statement of the du- 


ities imposed by existing laws, and those imposed by the 
the Atlantic, and beneath the equator, and stretch it over 





late erroneous information, as the bill would probably be 
amended in its progress through the Senate. 

The motion was negatived, as also was a motion by Mr. 
MARCY to print 300 extra copies. 


Mr. GRUNDY then offered a resolution requiring the 


bill which had now passed the House of Representatives. 
Mr. ‘TYLER suggested that an estimate of the amount 
of revenue which would be cut off by the new bill be em 
braced in the statement. 
Mr. GRUNDY suggested that this information could 


lonly be obtained from the Treasury Department. The 
linformation called for by his resolution would be neces- 


sary to enable the Senate to act on the bill. He presum- 
ed the Committee on Manufactures would be able to re- 
port the bill on Monday or Tuesday. 

Mr. CLAY moved to amend the resolution, by calling 
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for a statement also of the rates of duties imposed by the| The resolution was then ordered to be engrossed, and 


two bills reported by the Committee on Manufactures of |read a third time. 
the Senate. 


The amendment was accepted by Mr. GRUNDY as a ee ae Te 
modification of his resolution, and the resolution, as modi- The Senate then proceeded to consider the amendment 
fied, was then agreed to. made by the House to the harbor bill, disagreeing to an 
eta i jamendment of the Senate relative to the bridge over the 
DEATH OF Mr. MITCHELL. Wabash river, at Terre Haute, (Indiana, ) and the Senate 
A message was received from the House of Represen-|receded from their amendment. 
tatives, by Mr. Clarke, the Clerk of the House, announc- {Whilst this amendment was undecided, Mr. TIPTON, 
ing the death of Gronge E. Mircnett, one of the Repre-| of Indiana, said, the House of Representatives having dis- 
sentatives from the State of Maryland, of that House, and | agreed to the amendment, he wished the Senate to recede 
that his funeral would take place at 5 o’clock P. M. from it. He said he should be very glad tosee this bridge 
On motion of Mr. CHAMBERS, the Senate then came | constructed, provided this could be done without inter- 
to the following resolution: rupting the navigation of the river. A portion of his con- 
Resolved, That the Senate will attend the funeral of the| stituents were anxious to have an appropriation for this 
Hon. G. E. Mircnrxt, one of the Representatives from} bridge: another portion of them, and, he thought, a smaller 
the State of Maryland, this day at 5 o’clock P. M., and, as| one, were opposed to it, fearing that it would injure the 
a tribute of respect fur the memory of the deceased, that} navigation of the Wabash; but the provision of the bill 
the Senators will go into mourning, by wearing crape on} which the House had stricken out, protected the naviga- 
the left arm for thirty days. tion of this river. It was not his design to speak of the 
On motion of Mr, CHAMBERS, action of the House, nor of the motives of those who pro- 
The Senate then adjourned. duced that action; nor would he give a history of this 
bridge in the Senate, and in the other House; he would, 
Satrurpar, June 30. however, remark, that it had twice passed the Senate, 
PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON. first ina s« parate bill, containing an appropriation for tre 
On motion of Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, the Senate took Cumberland road, and latterly in the form of an amend. 
. : . ~} ment to the harbor bill, the one now before the Senate 
up the resolution for the purchase of the original portrait | He was opposed to endangering the passage of this bill at 
of George Washington, by Rembrandt Peale. this late Pps 7 f tl ~° Be! > it e ss Re a a visi i 
Mr. F. moved to fill the blank with 2,000 dollars. He for ae cee aoe eae wr — 
oe 5 : or continuing the Cumberland road in his State, and for 
founded his motion, first, on the accuracy of the likeness, . oaths : ; ‘ nial 
; ge a ep eae | other important works of internal improvement, and he 
and, secondly, on the nature of the subject itself. He | ; gear ages £ Dame Ak 
Sens aa - aves 1oped that the Senate would recede for this time, and le 
stated the opinions of Judge Marshall, Judge Washington, ihe ball einen, ? 
and other distinguished men, as to the accuracy of the re ae eee 4 a 
semblance. He considered this work as a conception of PUBLIC LANDS. 
taste and genius, and the value of these efforts of genius,| The Senate then resumed the consideration of the bill 
in dollars and cents, must depend upon the taste of those| to appropriate, for alimited time, the proeeeds of the pub- 
who purchase. He had no doubt that many painters could] lic lands. 
be found who would paint a portrait of Washington for| The question pending being on the motion of Mr 
250 dollars; but this was the work which it would be most] Moore indefinitely to postpone the bill, 
becoming the dignity and taste of the Senate to possess-- Mr. BENTON resumed his remarks in continuation, 
the portrait of Peale. It was not the price of the canvas] aguinst the general features of the measure, as unjust to 
or the oil which was to be considered, but the value of] the new States. He contended that, by the distribution 
the immortal mind which was portrayed by the painter. | proposed of the proeceds among the several States, 
Mr. SMITH stated that Stewart received only 1,000} Indiana, though she paid as much as Ohio, would only re- 
dollars for his best portraits; and he would have no objec-| ceive half the amount as her share of the sales; in like 
tion to give 1,000 dollars for this. Stewart had engaged| manner, Illino’s, one-fourth; Missouri, one-fifth; and Ala- 
to make him a copy for 600 dollars, but it could not be} bama and Mississipp!, in no proportion to the money paid 
obtained from him. by them severally. That it was also unjust to the old 
Mr. WEBSTER said that he had taken his idea of Wash-| States, and to the people of the Union generally, as i! 
ington from the portraits of Stewart. He admitted the| would keep up the price of the pubhe lands above their 
merits of his picture, and said that if it was to be regarded | value; and that it was a plan much less beneficial than that 
as an original, which he supposed it was, the price ought} recommended by the Committee on Publ.e Lands, whi ¢ 
not to be in the way. An original head of Washington, | would make a reduction in the price of one-half. He ad: 
by Stewart, was lately sold for 1,500 dollars, and the pur-| verted to the modes proposed by the bill under cons det 
chaser would not listen to an offer of 5,000 for it. In|ation, for the apphcation of the proceeds by the States 
England, if its character were as high as it is here, it would] to various purposes. That for the purpose of the African 
fetch a much higher price. colonization, he contended, was visionary, chimerical, wid 
Mr. WHITE thought that if it were the intention of the] totally impracticable; instancing the failure of an attempt 
Senate to own the portrait, they should not cavil about} by the British to establish a colony at Cape Coast Castle, 
the price. No private gentleman would think of giving} Sierra Leone—its total failure, from the mortality of the 
less. His acquaintance with the original of the likeness} climate, &c. Their plan of colonization at Libena would 
had been but slight, but it was his impression that it was] in the end also result in failure from various causes, and 1 
vastly superior to any other he had ever seen. ithe interim could oaly serve to enrich the shipping inte- 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN then moved to amend the re-| rest, and to keep up the price of the public domain fol 
solution, by adding a provision that the portrait be hung] this and other purposes. In conclusion, he denounced tt 
in a conspicuous part of the Senate chamber, under the] as radically wrong and unjust. 
direction of the President of the Senate, and that the ex- Mr. MOORE said he would occupy a few minutes ¢ f the 
penses thereof be paid out of the contingent fund; which] time of the Senate, in assigning the reasons wh.ch 0) 
was agreed to. jenced him in submitt.ng the proposition now pend 
The words ‘¢ of New York” were then stricken out, on} and which inclined him to the support of the bill report 
motion of Mr. MARCY, who stated that Mr. Peale was| by the Committee on Public Lands. 
not of New York. }. lconsider, sir, said Mr. M., that this is a measure o! the 
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very last importance: this bill, together with the report 
which accompanied it, has been drawn with great care, 
and contains, apparently, much plausible argument and 
sound reasoning; and both have been supported by forci- 
ble and eloquent speeches by the honorable Senator from 
Kentucky, (Mr. Cray,] and the honorable Senator from 
Ohio, (Mr. Ewine.] But, sir, I must be permitted to say 
that the provisions contained in this bill, and the views 
taken by the report accompanying it, (though very impos- 
ing, ) are utterly adverse to the interests of the new States. 
Icannot give my sanction to this bill, because it not only 
fuils to dispense equal justice to the new States, but con- 
tains provisions which carry certain ruin and destruction to 
their most valuable interests. It is true the provision 
which proposes to give the new States ten per cent. of the 
proceeds of the public lands for five years, assumes the 
appearance of liberality; but it is equally true that this 
isa gdded pill, which, if taken, will prove the most fatal 
poison. For, let it be understood that this proposition is 
connected with the one which gives to all the States their 
proportion of the proceeds of the public lands, according 


to their federal representation; now, adopt this provision, 


and the fate of the new States will be sealed forever; their 
uiterest may then be said to be in the hands of * hard 
taskmasters,” truly. Can any person be ignorant of the 
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| thing like gratuity or donation in the grant of the three 
|per cent. fund for internal improvement, or in the grant 
of the two townships for a seminary of learning, or in the 
reservation of the sixteenth section in each township for 
private schools. Sir, these were the grants in which the 
old States have already enjoyed an equal participation; 
they were made to encourage emigration, and to enhance 
the price of the public domain, and these effects have 
been produced. The citizen, emigrating from the old 
States to the new, finds the means of education in the vi- 
cinity of the university more in his reach; he concludes, 
of course, that it is an inducement to locate himself in this 
quarter; and, for this conside: ation, he gives a higher price 
for his lands; and, in like manner, when, by accident, the 
sixteenth section proves to be a valuable one, he is led to 
give a higher price for lands in this township, by reason 
of the prospects it affords of educating his cluldren upon 
good terms; but this sixteenth section which has been 
spoken of so often as a gratuity or donation, is only re- 
served from sale promiscuously, not selected, and, of 
course, it often happens (probably nine times out of ten) 
that it proves to be utterly valueless, located in a swam 
or marsh, nobs of mountains, or pine woods, not worth 
one cent, Where is this liberality, then? 

But let us admit that these were designed as an equiva- 








































































































fact that then it will be the interest of the old States to|lent for the concession made by the new States, in ex- 
oppose every proposition for a reduction of the price, or empting the public domain from taxation, and the land 
pre-emption rights, and every application for relief, of any | sold by the Government to individuals for five years after 
character whatever, in order that they may be enabled to | their sale. Then, we say, that not only have the hew 
realize the greatest possible speculation? And, in that| States given an equivalent, butten times the amount of that 
event, the honorable Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cxar] value, in thus exempting the lands from taxation; and this 
will be relieved from bestowing any further encomiums | is capable of mathematical demonstration, provided any 
upon the very liberal enactments in favor «f the new| person will take the trouble to ascertain the amount which 
States; for I woukl venture the assertion, that acts of that | would be realized, as a tax upon the lands exempted, at 





























character would never, thereafter, grace your statute 
books. But, in that event, what States will be the great- 
est beneficiaries, let me ask? The same, sir, which derive 


the greatest benefit from the tariff and pension bill; | 


while Alabama, a State wh ch will furnish between twenty- 
five and thirty millions of acres of the public domain, to 
be divided in the mode proposed, will receive about fifty- 
six thousand dollars per annum; the State of Pennsylvania 
w.ll receive two hundred and eighty-eight thousand one 
hundred and seventy-six dollars; and that of New York 
four hundred and ten thousand one hundred and twenty- 
eight dollars, (for | throw away fractionsand cents.) Sir, 
will this do justice to Virginia and Georgia, whose hberality, 
I believe, gave all the territory out of which the new 
States have been composed, with the exception of Loui- 
siana and Missouri? But Virginia is consistent with her- 
self--magnanimous Virginia gave an empire, without 
counting dollars and cents, or claiming an equivalent; she 
now forbears entering into this general scramble for any 
portion of the proceeds of the public domain, although 
she has a more legitimate claim than any other of the old 
States in the Union. 

But it has been asserted that this Government has ex- 
hibited great liberality and parental kindness towards the 
new States, in the various enactments in their favor, &c. 
To a certain extent, | agree this is so; but not to that ex- 
tent gentlemen have contended for. 

I acknowledge the hberality of the General Govern- 
ment, as regards the relief measures by which she has ex- 
tended towards a meritorious class of public debtors, the 
purchasers of public lands, the favor of taking the lands 
purchased at a far price, and saving them from the for- 
feiture of both land and money paid towards it, which 
might have proved ruinous to this portion of her citizens, 
but could not have resulted to the benefit of the Govern- 
ment. But, sir, | deny, as one of the representatives of a 
new State, that there was any liberality in the terms pro- 


the rate which is imposed upon the lands of other citi- 
zens. 

| But this is not all; in doing this, the new States have 
parted with a portion of their sovereignty, by which the 
General Government establishes land offices and exercises 
ownership over the soil within their jurisdict on; by means 
of which there exists a continual drain of all the circulat- 
ing medium from the new States into the public coffers 
here. Is this nothing’ 

But the proposition embraced in his communication to 
the General Assembly, by the late Governor of Illinois, 
and which was afterwards subm.tted on this floor, claim- 
ing, in behalf of the new States, the fee simple estate in 
the public domain, has been denounced and censured. As 
regards tle proposition made here, and the individual who 
brought it forward, both have been sufficiently defended 
and complimented by the chairman of the Committee on 
Public Lands, [Mr. Kine,] whose duty it was to render 
this tribute of justice. L will only say, sir, that, however 
| wise the project, or able the effort in its support, here 
it did not receive the least countenance. And if the ob- 
ject was to produce excitement among the people as an 
electioneering scheme in Alabama, it failed to produce 
this desired effect. 

But as regards the censure upon the late Governor 
of Illinois, ** for having become a whole hog landmon- 
ger,” I think the honorable Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Car] has not, in this instance, observed his usual cour- 
tesy, liberality, or magnanimity, towards an absent adver- 
sary. Sir, [have the Governor’s communication made to the 
General Assembly on this subject, and I cannot but think, 
if the honorable Senator will read it with attention, and di- 
vest himself of prejudice, he will agree with me in opi- 
nion, that it detracts nothing from the high character that 
gentleman occup.es (and deservedly occupies) in public 
estimation, for tulent and capacity of the first order. ! 

But gentlemen say we have complained, and for this 





posed and conditions exacted, upon which we were re-|we have been censured in no unmeasured terms. Sir, is 


ceived into the Federal Union. 1 deny that there was any jit a crime, or disreputable for those who, while in a 
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state of minority, have been overre: sched, to aude of | within the reach of thi is ‘class of citizens to purchase; and 
that imposition, when they arrive at full age, by w hich | whether, as patriots, they cannot demand it as a right of 
advantage has been taken of their minority? \their Government. They are willing to give a high price 

What, sir, was the situation of the parties at the time of for that which is a drug” on your hands, to reclaim the 
entering into the compact? They were in a territorial | wilderness and forests by their labor; they are willing to 
form of: Government; ina state of vassalage, deprived of|make that valuable which is worthless, by their | labor; 
all political rights and privileges; ruled and governed by | they are willing to bring into active operation the latent 
foreigners; their governors, secretaries, and judges, sent | resources of the country. Sir, to such of the citizens of 
from other States. On this floor they had no representa-|this country I consider a fr echold to be his natural inherit 
tive or voice, and in the other branch, in the humiliated |ance; to such, a portion of the public domain should be 
situation of having a delegate with the power of prese nt- | as free as the atmosphere, or the light of heaven. Sir, it 
ing petitions and memorials, but not entrusted to give a| |is my delibetate and conscientious belief that it is not only 
vote onany question whatever. The Governor of these ter-|the correct policy, but the duty of the Government, to 
ritories, too, possessing as much power over the people as | make to every individual who is destitute, and the head of 
a king or monarch over his subjects. I allude to that pre-|a family, a donation of a quarter se ction of land, on con- 
rogative which gives the power to prorogue and dissolve | dition that he shall cultivate and i improve it; and that this 
territorial legislative assemblies, which, strange as it may lliberal policy would result advantageously alike to the 
appear, has been exercised on more than one occasion. citizens and the Government. 

Well, sir, to be relieved from this tyrannical and op- | But we have be en called upon to * state what we mean 
pressive form of Government, the people were induced by | by refuse lands.” I answer, ‘that land which has been in 
their representatives in convention to adopt the ordinance | market for twenty or thirty years, and has not found ¢ 
according to the terms proposed, by which they received | purchaser; lands which have been picked and culled for 
admission into the federal family. But in doing this they | that le ngth of time; lands situated in swamps and marshes, 
have made great sacrifices, and given too high a price for jem! bracing mountains, cedar nobs, pine woods, and pinc 
the boon. And gentlemen would deprive them of the} |barrens; lands which, without some improvement, are un 


consolation even of complaining. Suppose a minor im- 
prudently pledges his valuable patrimonial estate to a 
** Shylock,” and by this means it is arrested out of his pos- | 
session W he n he arrives at maturity and discovers the im- | 
position, will the honorable Senator say that it would be | 
** disreputable, ”’ provided he should complai n that the} 
** pound of flesh” should be required of him under such 
circumstances? 

Thus much I have felt it my duty to say as re; 
objections to which I have viewed this bill as being ob- 
noxious. 

Now, sir, a few words in favor ¢ 
the Committee on Public Lands, and the very able re- 
port which accompanied it. Sir, it constitutes no objec- 
tion with me that the committee have thought proper to 
avail themselves of the important services of the honorable 
Senator from Missouri, and that his labors have entered 
largely into this production—-they could not have drawn 
upon a source better qualified to render valuable aid. 

Sir, I wt of the bill proposed by the Committee 
on Public Lands, because, in substance, it is the project} 
brought forward some years since by the honorable Senator 
from Missouri, and for which he has obtained wen 
celebrity in all the new States. Sir, | approve of i 


of the bill ee by 


t, be- 


cause I think it recommends itself to our favor for many | 


considerations; it proportions the price of the public do-| 


main to its quality, and adapts the terms of purchase to} 


all classes of citizens; it enables the poor man as well as 
the rich to become a freeholder. And where can 
find a welcome like a permanent home? A sanctuary 
which he isinclined to worship, so much as his own domi- 
cil? Qne which is so well calculated to make him proud 
of his species, and proud of the country in which he lives 
and which will prompt him, upon all proper occasions, to 
be ready to defend it with his life 
But has been and correctly, too, 
country we have too muc on Jand for the 
country. Cana better ument be 
reducing the price, and adapting the terms to the condi- 
tion of the people to purchase > From the official docu- 
ment which has been referred to, it appears there are in the | 
new States one hundred and forty or fifty thousand per- | 
sons destitute of lands. 1 submit it to honorable gentle- | 
men whether it would not be consistent with sound prin- 
ciples of propriety and justice, 


it said, that in this 
pop ulation of the 


widuandi in favor of 


“or 
d. 
Li 


that a portion of 


holding up for three hundred years, in order to realize a 
price, should not be 


ror reduced and brought down 


rards the | 


man |} 


_ ide *xter, 


these | 
millions of acres, which gentlemen advise the propriety of 


fit for any agricultural purpose whatever, are truly ‘* re 
fuse,” not ‘worth the present minimum, and that their 
price ought to be reduced. 

Mr. President, said Mr. M., I will not detain the Se 
nate longer; the subject has bee n ably discussed by gen 
itlemen who have preceded me; but its importance, in con 
nexion with the interests of those whom I represent, 
lseems to have demanded thus much. 

In conclusion, Mr. M. expressed-his wish that the dec 
sion on the final question would not be urged until several 
Senators, who were now absent, and who were interested 
in the measure, should be present. 

Mr. CLAY then rose in reply, and spoke briefly ag 
lindefinite peatponeme nt, expressing a wish that, 
| ference to this mode of disposing of the subject, the whol 
lof the land subject should rather be po stponed until th 
next session. 
| Mr. POINDEXTER thought that indefinite postpone 
| ment was an uncourteous way of getting rid of the subject, 
| without giving any decision as to the merits of the report 
jof the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. KANE said it would be wrong to take the vote o1 
|indefinite postponement to-night, as the Senate was th 
{He would therefore move to lay the bill on the 


T 
tab k 
After some further conversation, the question was tak 
|on laying the bill on the table, and negatived, as follows 
YEAS.—-—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Ellis, Grundy, 
| Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Moore, Robinso 
Smith, Tazewell, White.-—-15. 

NAYS.--—Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, D: 
| Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, F relinghuy sen, He n 
dricks, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Miller, Naudain, Poin 
Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsb 
Tipton, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins 
‘The question then being on the indefinite postponement 

yeas and nays were ordered. 
Mr. KING complained of the want of courtesy in pre: 
ing the motion now. 

Mr. WEBSTER replied that there could be no 
|of courtesy in pressing this question. It was clear, 
the late vote, that a decided majority of the Senate we 
against laying the bill on the table. As there was a 
lution from the House to adjourn on Monday i ek, whic 
resolution was to be taken up on Thursday, oe ight 
ight that the discussion should proceed, or oe 
»e taken. 

The question was then taken on the motion for 
nite postponement, and decided in the negative, as f I 
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YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Ellis, Grundy, |of the lands to colonization, inter ; 


Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, Robin- 
son, Smith, ‘Tazewell, Tipton, White.—-17. 

NAYS.--Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Dal- 
las, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, 
Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Naudain, Poindex- 
ter, Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Tom- 
linson, Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins.-—-25. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


Monpay, Jury 2. 


THE TARIFF. 

Mr. DICKERSON from the Committee on Manufac- 
tures, reported the bill from the House of Representatives 
in addition to the act imposing duties on imports, with a 
variety of amendments; which were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DICKERSON gave notice that he should move the 
Senate to-day to take up the bill. 

PUBLIC LANDS. 

The Senate then proceeded to consider the bill to appro- 
priate, for a limited time, the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands. 

The question pending being on the amendment propos- 
ed by the Committee on Public Lands to strike out ‘* ten,” 
and insert ‘* fifteen” per cent., to be appropriated to the 
new States, 7 

Mr. CLAY explained the operation of the amendment. 

Mr. GRUNDY said, if it was the intention of gentlemen 
to carry this measure through at the present session, he 
would, although reluctantly, go with them. He thought 
the subject should be considered at home, before it was 
submitted to Congress. It was now for the first time 
brought here. He should now vote against the amend- 
ment, in the hope that the proceedings of the Senate on 
the subject would stop here, and that it would not be at- 
tempted to be urged through at this late period of the ses- 
sion. He put a question to the Committee on Public 
Lands, if they intended to push the question through. 
He thought that to give the new States fifteen, or even 
ten per cent. additional, without going any further, would 
be extravagant. 

Mr. CLAY suid he not onlv wished to get through the 
question this session, but he wished to get the bill through 
this day; and, as far as he was in possession of the opi- 
nions of members, he thought this might be done; if 
not to-day, he hoped the bill would be got through to- 
morrow, and that the tariff would in that case be post- 
poned until this should be decided; or, after the tariff 
should be disposed of, that this bill would be taken up 
and passed. Ife concurred with the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, that if this whole subject could not be disposed of, 
it ought not to be decided in part. But he expressed his 
desire to act on the subject without further delay. 

Mr. KING said he was himself opposed to the per cent- 
ave as it was reported. He was instructed not to press the 
reduction of the price of lands in this bill. He referred to 
the hardship which he alleged to bear on the new States, 
by their compact with the General Government, and which 
he said was admitted by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. CLAY corrected the Senator from Alabama as to 
the opmions attributed to him. He had never admitted 
the existence of hardship, but merely of complaint, and 
for that complaint he denied that there was any good 
foundation. He stated that, if the lands were to be ceded 
to the States, they would still be exempted from taxation, 
as no State had ever taxed its own lands. He inquired if 
the Government was not justified in making as much 


a8 could be made from the public lands, without unfair- | 


ness to the new States. He showed the superiority of the 
Principle and mode of distribution adopted by the report 
of the Committee on Manufactures. He stated that all 
the Union was interested in the application of the proceeds 
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val improvement, or 
| education; because all that was added to the mind or the 
| improvement of a State was an addition to the aggregate 
intellect and wealth of the whole. 

| Mr. BENTON said that if this bill was to be pushed 
through at the present session, the amendment directed 
by the Committee on Public Lands to be made to the 
j tariff bill would be moved to this bill, to test the sense 
| of the Senate as to the reduction of this heavy tax on the 
jnew States of the West. Itshould be determined by a 
| direct vote, whether the new States, besides the support 
of the General Government, were to be saddled with the 
support of all the twenty-four States, and to be the spoil 
of the rest. 





Mr. CLAY said he was very giad to hear that the Sena- 
|tor from Missouri was determined to bring forward the 
whole subject. ‘*Come on Macduff.”” He had been desir- 
ous to have the whole subject disposed of; and if there 

was time for this general action during this session, he 
was anxious that it should take place. 

Mr. POINDEXTER made some remarks in opposition 
to the Senator from Missouri, on the point that the new 
States were the spoils and the oppressedgof the other 
States. He stated that the sales of the public lands on 
the Choctaw purchase in Mississippi would be opened 
next fall, and if he, in an ill humor because he could not 
get all he wanted, should vote for postponing this subject 
to another year, his constituents would lose the benefit of 
the fifteen per cent. on the lands then to be offered for 
sale. He could not place himself in that position before 
his constituents. 

Mr. GRUNDY adverted to the impossibility of getting 
through this question in the two weeks, or one week, 
which Congress may have to sit. He wished to get through 
the unfinished business which ought to be acted upon. 
If this bill was to be put aside, he would also vote to post- 
pone the other bill from the Committee on Public 
Lands, for the reduction of the price of the public lands. 
But if this bill were to be passed upon, the action on the 
other could not be prevented. If gentlemen, however, 

were sc eager to get at a discussion, let them go at it; but 
|he thought that two weeks hence they would regret that 
they had done so. 

| Mr. KING asserted that although the dividend now 
given to the new States out of the sales of public lands 
professed to be five per cent., it was in fact but three per 
cent., as the additional two per cent. was to be directed to 
the making of roads to and from the lands. He stated that 
he would not vote for this bill, even if the dividend were 
to be raised to twenty-five per cent. to the new States. 
He would not be bribed to give his support to this bill. 

Mr. POINDEXTER asked if the gentleman from Ala- 
bama was bribed when he obtained 400,000 acres for his 
state. He repe lled the idea that either he himself, or 
other Senators, were to be laid uncer the imputation of 
being bribed; and stated that although public lands had 
been on sale in Mississippi for thirty years, that State had 
received nothing from the General Government. He de- 
sired to act on this bill during the present session. 

Mr. JOHNSTON expressed himself in favor of going 
through with this bill at the present session; and replied 
to the several objections which had been urged against 
actionupon it. He contended that, in looking so intently 
at the reduction of the price of the public lan 
was dapger of loosing the advantages promised by this bill, 
while, after all, there was no certainty that the 
would be reduced. 

Mr. BENTON insisted on the probability of the pas- 


sage of a bill to reduce the price of the public lunds, 
should this bill fail. 

Mr. JOHNSTON replied that the principle of 1 due- 
tion was not at all at war with the principle of cist tion 


of the proceed 
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Senate. } 


The question was then taken on the amendment, and| 
decided as follows: | 
YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Buckner, Hendricks, 
Kane, Moore, Poindexter, Robinson, Ruggles, Tipton. | 

—10. 

NAYS.——Messrs. Bell, Brown, ayrmet Clay, Clay- 
ton, Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ellis, Ewing, Foot, Fre- 
linghuysen, Grundy, Hayne, Hill, Holmes, Johnston, 
King, Knight, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Naudain, Prentiss, 
Robbins, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, Tazewell, 
Tomlinson, Troup, Tyler, Waggaman, White, Wilkins. 
—56. 

Mr. HAYNE moved to strike out the words which pro 
vide for the «listribution of the proceeds among the States. 
He was opposed to the introduction of the principle of 
distributing the revenue among the States. He insisted 
that the proceeds of the public lands did constitute a part 
of the revenue. The clause which he moved to strike 
out, cut off a part of the public revenue, taking it from 
the treasury to divide it among the States. He made an 
objection to the distribution also, because it was a division 
of the gross, instead of the nett revenue, and so far as 
the difference between the gross and nett proceeds, it was 
a division of the duties derived from imports. He admit 
ted the perfect power of Congress to legislate on the sub- 
ject; but he was opposed to donations of money to the 
States, and desired to have some general and etjuitable 
system adopted for the disposition of the public lands. 
He asked for the yeas and nays on his motion; which 
were ordered. 

Mr. CLAY said he rejoiced that the question of the 
principle of distribution was now to be tested in a simple| 
and a solemn manner. He met the opi inion of the Sena- 


tor from South Carolina, that the division of the proceeds 
of the public lands would lead to the practice of distri- 
buting the proceeds of the taxes among the States, by an 


opposite one; and declared his own firm and strenuous! 
opposition to the prince ple of such distribution. He stated | 
that the revenue from the public lands was distinguished 
from all other revenue by the language of the constitu- 
tion, and of the deeds of cession, which gave exclusive 
and unlimited power to Congress over the public lands, 
and which was not given over any other revenue. This 
view was supported by the opinions of some of the ablest 
of our constitutional lawyers; and if it was correct, the 
argument, therefore, that the division of this revenue 
would lead to the division of all the surplus revenue, he 
did not consider as sustainable. He adverted to the argu- 
ment that the distribution of the gross proceeds would be| 
a distribution in part of revenue from other sources, and| 
stated that the bill authorized the division of the nett pro-| 
ceeds only. He detailed what would be the deductions| 
made by the accounting officers under the bill, when they| 
determined the amount of the proceeds applicable to | 
division. The nett amount of charges on the annual sales} 
of the public lands did not, he believed, exceed four per| 
cent. He hoped that the question of distribution would| 
be settled, and in such manner as to redound to the hap-| 
piness and prosperity of every State, and, of consequence, | 
of the whole of the Union. 

Mr. HAYNE briefly replied on the subject of the dis- 
crimination between the revenue from the public lands} 
and from other sources, and contended that if the con- 
struction of the gentleman from Kentucky was correct, | 
there was no limitation to the powers of the General Go.| 
vernment; and they might be exercised under a wild dis-| 
cretion, the extent of which could not be anticipated or 
controlled. He asserted that there ought not to be any | 
surplus money in the treasury, but that care should be} 
taken to regulate the taxes so as to have no unne cessary | 
anount in the treasury. He denied that he was anxious! 
to increase the revenue from the public lands. He was| 
willing to place them on a fair and equitable ground. 
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Mr. POINDEXTER dissented from —_ of the posi- 
tions taken by the Senator from South Carolina, who had 
stated his disposition to befriend the new States, yet re- 
| fused either to cede the lands to the new States, or to 
make donations of lands to them. 

The debate was further continued by Messrs. JOHNS. 
TON, KANE, HOLMES, and ROBINSON; when the 
question was taken on Mr. Harne’s motion, and decided 
as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Buckner, Ellis, 
Grundy, Hayne, H.l, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Mil- 
ler, Moore, Robinson, Smith, Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, 
White.—21. 

NAYS.——Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Dick- 
erson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, 
Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Natdain, Po ndexter, Pren- 
tiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tip 
ton, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins.—-26. 

Mr. SMITH moved that the Senate now adjourn. 
gatived—veas 15, nays 32. 

The question now being on the proposition of the 
Committee on Public Lands to strike out all the sections 
which authorize the distribution among the States, and 
the residue of the bill, the question was then taken by 
yeas and nays, and decided as follows: 

YEAS.— Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Buckner, Ellis, 
Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, 
M ler, Moore, Robinson, Smith, Tazewell, Tipton, Troup, 
Tyler, White. —21. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Dick- 
erson, Dudlev, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, 
Holme ’s, Johnston, Knight, Marcy, Naudain, Poindexter, 
Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, 
Vomlinson, Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins. —26. 

Mr. BENTON then moved to introduce an additional 
section to reduce the price of public lands to one dollar 
per acre, and of all which have been above five years in 
market fifty cents per acre. 

On motion of Mr. K ANE, the question was divided, and 
was first taken on the first branch of the amendment, and 
negatived, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Bibb, Brown, Buckner, 
Ellis, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, Man- 
guru, Moore, Poindexter, Robinson, Smith, Tazewell, 
Tipton, Troup, White.—21. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Dallas, 
Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Forsyth, Frelinghuy 
sen, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Marcy, Miller, Nauudain, 
Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, 
Tomlinson, Tyler, Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins. —27. 

‘The question was then taken on the second branch of 
the amendment, and also negatived, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Buckner, Ellis, For 
syth, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, Man 
gum, Moore, Poindexte r, Robinson, Smith, Tazewell, 
Tipton, Troup, White.—20, 

NAY*.—Messrs. Bell, Brown, Chambers, Clay, Clay 
ton, Dallas, Dickerson, Duley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuy 
sen, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Marcy, Miller, N Naudain, 
Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, 
Tomlinson, Tyler, Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins.—- 28 

Mr. POINDEXTER moved tuo amend the bill in the 
| first section, by striking out ten, and inserting twelve and 
a half per cent. 

Messrs. CLAY and HOLMES expressed their intention 
to vote for the amendment. 

Mr. TIPTON moved to insert fourteen per cent. 

The CHAIR pronounced this motion to be out of order 

Mr. HAYNE appealed from the decision of the Cuair 

This appeal led to a discussion, in which the decision © f 
the Carr was supported by Messrs. WEBSTER anc 
CL He and opposed by Messrs. HAYNE, MILLER, and 
| KIN 
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ntiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, 
YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Dick-| Sprague, Tipton, ‘Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster, Wil- 
erson, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Holmes, Johnston, | kins.—-27. 

Knight, Naudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Rug-| The question was then taken on the motion to strike 
gles, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Tomlinson, Waggaman, | out ‘‘ colonization,” by yeas and nays, and decided as 
Webster, Wilkins. —23. | follows: 

NAYS.--Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Buckner, Dal-} YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Buckner, Dal- 
las, Dudley, Ellis, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Hill, | las, Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hill, Kane, 
Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, Robinson, | King, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, Robinson, Taze- 
Sprague, Tazewell, Tipton, Tyler, White.—23. ; well, Tipton, Waggaman, White.--22. 





There being a tie, 


Mr. MOORE moved that the Senate now adjourn. Ne-| 


gatived--yeas 18, nays 29. 


NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Dick- 
erson, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Holmes, 


| Johnston, Knight, Naudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Rob- 


The question recurring on the motion of Mr. Poinpex-| bins, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, Tom- 


TER, it was clecided by yeas and nays, as follows: 


\linson, Tyler, Webster, Wilkins. —25. 
YE.AS.—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Buckner, Clay, Clay-| 
ton, Dickerson, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, | strikin 


Mr. BENTON moved to amend tlie second section, by 
g out the words ‘*among the twenty-four States of 


Holmes, Johnston, Kane, King, Knight, Moore, Naudain, |the Union, according to their federal population,” and 
‘ : > i ; 
Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Sils-|insert, ‘into as many shares as there are Senators and 


bee, Tipton, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster.—27. 


Representatives of the different States of the Union, and 


NAYS.—Messrs. Bibb, Brown, Chambers, Dallas, Dud- | divided in that proportion.” 


ley, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hill, Marcy, Miller, } 


The question being taken, the motion was negatived-- 


Seymour, Smith, Sprague, Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, | yeas 13, nays 30. 


White, Wilkins. —2v. 


Mr. MOORE moved that the Senate adjourn, (seven 


Mr. POINDEXTER then moved to amend the bill by | o’clock. ) Negatived—yeas 16, nays 28. 


adding a fifth section, granting to Mississippi, Louisiana, | 


Mr. ROBINSON moved to amend the bill by reducing 


and Missouri, 600,000 acres each, for purposes specified; |the price of lands which had been ten years in the mar- 


and the yeas and nays were ordered. 


Mr. HENDRICKS moved to amend the amendment, | cents per acre. 


by adding so many acres to the grant to Indiana, Alaba- 


ket to one dollar per acre, and to actual settlers at fifty 
Negatived, as follows: 


| YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Ellis, Forsyth, 


ma, and Illinois, as would make the aggregate given to| Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, 


those States equal to the grants now asked for the other| Marcy, Moore, 


States. 

The amendment to the amendment was then agreed to; 
and the question was taken on the amendment as amended, 
and deciled as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Buckner, Clay, Clayton, 
Dickerson, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, 
Holmes, Jolinston, Kane, Knight, Moore, Naudain, Poin- 
dexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Seymour, 
Silsbee, Sprague, Tipton, ‘Tomlinson, Waggaman, Web- 
ster.—28. . 

NAYS.--Messrs. Brown, Chambers, Dallas, Dudley, 
Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hill, King, Marcy, Miller, 
Tazewell, lyler, White, Wilkins.-—-16. 

Mr. HAYNE moved to strike out the words which spe- 
cified the purposes to which the proceeds were to be ap- 
plied by the states, so as to leave the States to direct the 
proceeds us they pleased. 

The proposition was advocated by Messrs. HAYNE, 
MILLER, and FORSYTH, and was opposed by Messrs. 
CHAMBERS, DICKERSON, WEBSTER, POINDEX- 
TER, and CLAY. 

It was contended by the opponents of the amendment, 
that the striking out of this limitation would destroy the 
great object and entire value of the bill. 

On the other side, it was insisted that the States would 
have a mght to use the money as they pleased; and that, 
if they are disposed to direct it to internal improvements, 
education, or colonization, they will do it as well in the 
absence of all limitations, as when they exist. 

Mr. WEBSTER asked for a division ef the question, 
80 as to take the question first on striking olit the words 

‘Sof education and internal improvements;” and being 
taken on this branch of the amendment, it was negatived, 
as follows: 

YEAS.--Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Buckner, Ellis, 
Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, H.ll, Kane, King, Mangum, 
Marcy, Miller, Moore, Robinson, Smith, Tazewell, ‘Tyler, 
Wiite.--2u. 


NAYS.--Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Dal-| 
las, D.ckerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, 
Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Naudain, Poin- 


——— 


Kobinson, Smith, Tazewell, Tipton, 
White.—19. 

NAYS.--Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Dal- 
las, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, 
Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Mller, Naudain, Robbins, 
Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Tomlinson, ‘Tyler, Wagga- 
man, Webster, Wilkins.—-24. 

Mr. HENDRICKS moved to amend by adding a proviso 
that the appropriations for the Cumberland road shall 
still be made out of the two per cent. fund; which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BENTON moved to amend the bill by adding a 
section granting a township of land to the French college 
at st. Louis. Negatived--yeas 7, nays 35. 

Mr. TIPTON moved to amend by add.nga proviso that 
nothing contained in this bill shall impair the power of 
Congress to grant donations of lands hereafter, &c. 

Mr. CLAY seconded the motion; which was agreed to. 

Mr. BENTON moved to amend the bill in the second 
section, by insert.ng a variety of expenses connected with 
the public lands, to be deducted before a division of the 
proceeds shall be made. Negutived—yeas 18, nays 23. 

The bill was then reported as amended. 

Mr. TAZEWELL wished to have the bill and amend- 
ments printed, and moved to lay them on the table, and 
print them. 

Mr. CLAY said that the amendments were easily un- 
derstood; and he hoped that the Senate would pass this 
bill to its third reading to-night, and then go home and get 
their dinner or supper, sleep upon it, and come here to- 
morrow prepared to go on with the tariff. 

Mr. TAZEWELL said there were incongruities in the 
bill which he wished to have corrected, and he hoped the 
Senate would allow time to correc: them. 

The question was then taken on the motion of Mr. 
TazeweE tL, and decided in the negative—yeas 17, nays 25. 

The question was then taken on concurring in the 
amendments, and decided in the affirmative--yeas 26, 
| nays 15. 

On motion of Mr. CHAMBERS, the bill was amended 
by introducing after the word colonization” the words 
| ‘fof free persons of color.” 
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The question was then put on the engrossment and| necessity ile a liber al sudicaiinat’ in price, or of a seasitiol 


third reading of the bill, and decided as follows: 

YEAS.— Messrs. nore Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Dal-| 
las, Dickerson, Dudley, 
Johnston, Knight, 
gles, Seymour, 
Wilkins. —24. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Ellis, Forsyth, 
Grundy, Hayne, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Mil- 
ler, Robinson, Tazewell, Tipton, Tyler, White.--18. 


Naudain, Poindexter, Robbins, Rug-| 


Silsbee, Tomlinson, Waggaman, We bster, 


Jury 3. 


HARBOR BILL. 


Tuespay, 


merce, moved to postpone the previous orders, for the 
purpose of taking up the bill for the improvement of cer- 
tain harbors, &c. 

The motion was opposed by Mr. MILLER, who desired 
that the residue of the session should be devoted to the 


ordered. 

The question was then taken, and decided as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Dallas, Dick- 
erson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Fo rsyth, Frelinghuysen, 
Hendricks, Johnston, Knight, Naudain, Poindexter, Pren.| 
tiss, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, } 
Sprague, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster WwW itlins —27. 

NAY%.—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Buckner, Grundy, | 
Hayne, Hill, King, Marcy, Miller, Moore, ‘Tazewell, ‘Ty-| 
ler, White.--13. 

Mr. FORSYTH, in order to test the sense of the Senate 
as to the principle of the bill, moved to strike out the 
enacting words, and asked for the yeas and nays; 
being taken, were as follows: 

YEAS.——Messrs. Benton, 
Hayne, Hill, King, Mangum, 
well, Tyler, White.--13. 

NAYS.--Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Clay- 
ton, Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Freiing- 
huysen, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, Kane, Knight 
Marcy, Naudain, Prentiss, Robbins, Rubinson, Rugg 
Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, 
man, Webster, Wilkins.—30. 

The Senate then proceeded to consider th 
to the bill reported by the Committee on Commerce. 

On the first amendment, ae 


Brown, 
Mille ry 


Forsyth, Grundy, 
Poindexter, T'aze- 


> 


es, 


55* 


Ewing, Foot, Hendric ks, Holmes, | 


Tomlinson, Wagga-| 
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{upon reasonable terms. 


}amendments now under consideration. 
jwe have heard loud and repeated complaints, that the 
| Committee on Manufactures were treated unkindly; that 
Mr. FORSYTH, by direction of the Committee on Com- | 


jhave had some foundation in reason. 
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| lands to ‘the States in which they lie. 

Some months ago, said Mr. R., » resolution was adopted 
| by the Senate, instructing one of its committees (the 
Committee on Manufactures) to inquire into the expedi- 


ency of reducing the price of the public lands, and of ceding 


them to the several States within which they are situated, 
Against both these propositions 
anadverse proposition was made, anda new project submit- 


|ted for our consideration; and that project referred to th 


Committee on Public Lands, and reported upon with th: 


To this reference 


the usual courtesy was denied them; and that the refer 
ence was unprecedented in the Senate.. Now, sir, it does 
not so appear to me. Had the Committee on Manufac- 
tures contented themselves with a report (adverse as it 
was) upon that which was referred to them, and had their 


[report then been, previous to any action of the Senate, re- 
tariff, and who asked for the yeas and nays; which were | 


ferred to a co-ordinate committee, their complaints would 
But when they 
themselves first travelled out of their jurisdiction, and 


| brous ght forward a measure, not within the scope of the 


|! 


which, | 


| States, to wit, 


| 
1 
j 
| 
i 
i 


a breakwater at Lake Pontchartrain, it was advocated! 


by Mr. WAGGAMAN and Mr. 


any que stion was taken, the hour of twelve having arriv-| 


ed, the bill, on motion of Mr. 
the table. 


POINDEXTER, was " ud on 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


The bill to de for a limited time, the proceeds 
of the sales of the pul = c fends, was r¢ a third time. 

Mr. ROB INSON rr nd said, great as his solicitude 
was, upon this and all s bj ts conn 
tion of the public lands, and deep as was the interest of 
the State which in part he had the honor to represent, 
and protracted Ses- 
contented himself with a silent vote 
had it not been for the 
1, and the doctrine advanced by 
some Senators who had preceded him in the ) 
that a reduction in the price of the public lands would be of 
no advantage to the States in which they are situated. 
And], said Mr. R., must acknowledge my surprise at hear- 
ing this from honorable gentlemen, representing States 
which, time after time, and year after year, have in the 
most solemn manner, t! rougn an organ no less respecta- 
ble than their Legislatures, pressed, by memorials the most 


cted with a disp }OSi- 


yet, at this advanced period of a long 
would have 
; 


upon the bill under consideration, 


new principle it embrace 


sion, he 
’ 


discussion, 


| their respective limits. 


reference, but legitimately within the cognizance of the 
Committee on Public Lands, the first wrong step, having 
'been taken by themselves, was very properly corrected 
by the Senate, in the reference to the second committee, 
where of right the subject belonged. I hope, therefore, 
that the majority who made this reference, will stand ac 
quitted of any charge of unkindness or lack of courtesy 
toward that highly respectable committee which favored 


us with a report, manifesting an ability and zeal worthy of 


a better cause. 

The Committee on Manufactures submitted two propo- 
sitions; first, an appropriation tp each of the seven new 
Ohio, Indiana, Hhmois, Missouri, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana, of ten per cent. on the nett 
proceeds of the sales of that part of the public land which 
lies within it, for objects of internal improvement within 
Second, that the residue be divid- 
ed among the twenty-four States according to their fede 
ral representative population, to be applied to educati 
internal improvement, or colonization, or to the reduction 


‘amendments | of any existing debt contracted for internal improvements, 
las each State, judging for itself, shall deem most coniurm- 
an appropriation for|able with its own interest and policy. 


The Committee on Public Lands concurred in the jus- 


JOHNS VON; but, before | tice and pol.cy of the first proposition, but in an extende d 


degree, and proposed that fitteen instead of ten per cent. 
be given to each of the seven new States. But to the 


j}second proposition, making a general distribution of the 
jresidue among all the States, they wholly dissented, and 


importunate, upon the consideration of Congress, the great | 


recommended, in its stead, a reduction in the price of all 
lands which have been offered and not sold at public sale, 
to the sum of one dollar per acre; and of refuse lands, o! 
such as have been subject to entry for five vears or more, 
to fifty cents per acre. 

The honorable Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,] 
a few days ago, when this subject was under discussion, 
dwelt at some length on the claim which had been set up 
by some on be halt of the States to = ir owners! oe ot the 
public lands within their limits. As that subjcctis not 
before us, | would not pursue him i the digression, had 
not the Senator been pleased ta notice, with sume degrce Ol 
ridicule, the message ofa former Governor of Illinois, Con 
taining an elaborate argumeni in favor of this claim, 5! 
I would have listened with great pleasure to the honorable 
Senator, if he had undertaken torefute, by opposing argu 
ment to argument, the reasons which had been array ee 
with so much ability by the distinguished author of that 
message, instead of denouncing in broad terms the doctnie 
as ridiculous, and the author as playing the demagogue 
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If the Governor’s object was to play the demagogue, | which have had this subject under consideration, recog- 
(which, by the bye, | wholly deny,) I would advise him, from} nised the principle upon which the appropriation is to be 
this henceforward, to ground his arms, acknowledge him-| made, that, when the Senate should be advised of the 
self a mere tyro, and that he has not even learned the| fact that nineteen-twentieths of the lands, in a large por- 
horn-book of the art. What! Set up as a demagogue on/tion of these States, are still held by the General Go- 
so small a scale; in a State with a population of merely a) vernment, they would have most readily assented to 
hundred and sixty thousand. Why not elevate his aspira-| the amendment; and still more did I hope that to this 
tions; offera sop to the whole twenty-four States; make} sum of fifteen per cent. there could be no serious op- 
a bid of three and a half millions of dollars cash the first) position, when it was recollected that, by a compact, the 
year, and the same amount annually for four consecutive! new States cannot tax the unsold lands, nor even the lands 
years; with a pretty strong inuendo, that if things work) sold, until five years after the date of sale. And let it 


well, the annuity shall be made perpetual, at leastas long! not be forgotten that this compact was the price you made 
as there are public lands for sale? 


taken this ground, then would the game have been worth 
playing out. 

The present is an inauspicious time to divert so large 
a sum as arises from the sales of lands from flowing in its 


ordinary channel into the treasury as a fruitful source of} 


revenue. No man can be so blind as not to see, and none 
should be so indifferent as not to use every means to quiet 
the agitated state of the country, laboring as she is with 


throesso convulsive as tothreaten a dissolution of the Union;} 


It the ex-Governor had| them pay for admission into the Union, entered into in 


the days of their minority, when groaning under the 
galling shackles of territorial government. And at the 
very time they fondly thought that they were rising to 
the proud and elevated station of independent States, 
on equal terms with the original members of the Union, 
they were despoiled of one of the principal attributes of 
sovereignty—the right of taxation. My objections to the 
distributive principle, as proposed by the Committee on 
Manufactures, are many; a few of which I will take the 


arising from the great and exciting subject upon which, | liberty to state. 


to-morrow, we shall be called to act, and upon which, | 
during this long session of seven months, every day has 


brought memorial after memorial, from individuals, from | 


conventions, and from States, until your table can bear no} 
more. And whatis the complaint? That by your tariff 
laws you draw sums too large, and by a measure too un- 
equal, from the hard hand of industry. Do not under- 


stand me as saying all these complaints on this subject are| tween the old States and the new States. 


wholly true, or that the system complained of should be| 
broken down; butit would take a very sceptic, indeed, to 
doubt the sincerity with which these complaints are made. 

Then, let me ask, is it prudent, is it wise, under the 


Its operation will be unequal between the slave and non- 
slaveholding States. There is no reason why one of the 
former, as a distributee, should receive as much for five 
| Slaves, as one of the latter for three freemen; nor is any 

answer to be had from that part of the constitution which 
fixes the ratio of direct taxes and of representation, be- 
cause this is neither. Again: it will operate unjustly be- 
For example, 
Illinois is increasing in population at the rate of eighteen 
and a half per cent. per annum, while, in some of the old 
States, (Delaware for one,) the increase is less than one- 
third of that rate, and yet the division is to be made 





circumstances stated, to legislate from the treasury the| 


annual sum of nearly four milions of dollars, a sum equal| 
to one-third the amount necessary for the exigencies of} 
the Government, and that too in a manner so hurried, as} ral Government. 


has been indicated by a majority of the Senate; and ina 
manner wholly different from the memorials of the new 
States, who feel most solicitude on the subject of the pub- 


lic lands; and, permit me toudd, ina manner, which | fear} 


will operate as an eternal bar to the granting of their! 
prayers, which have been constant and unvaried, for a} 
reduction in price, and a transfer of the lands to the} 
States in which they lie? 

But we ure told that this new plan, this grand distribu-| 
tive system, is the very best thing that could be done for} 
the new States. Sir, ** 1 fear the Greeks, even when they| 
offer presents.” I can view no man in the hght of a| 
friend, or as capable of giving friendly advice to the new} 
States, who demes them the humble boon for which they 
have been daily supplicants for the last thirty years. A 
reduction in price, especially of the refuse lands, with a pre-| 
f.rence to actual settlers, has been their incessant prayer. 
Aud what are they now told? That they have already | 
gotten too much. ‘That they are spoiled bantl ngs, prat-| 
tung fools, and strangers to their own interests. They} 
ask of you bread, and you give them a stone. 

That part of the bill giving ten per cent. is confessedly | 
right in principle, and goes upon the ground that the! 
General Government, being a large land proprietor, is in 
justice bound to contribute to the improvement of the 
country im which the lands are situate, as every improve- 
ment there made adds to the value and demand of the 
unsold lands. I was one of the Committee on Public 
Lands who thought the ten per cent. too small for this 
purpose, and so did [think as to the fifteen per cent. pro- 
posed to be substituted; but, as a majority of the com- 
mittee thought otherwise, 1 acquiesced in the sum of 
fifteen, being the highest amount to which a majority) 
would agree. And | did hope, as both the committees, 
Vou. VIll.—-74 


under a census taken two years ago. 

It is certainly a serious objection to this or any other 
system which makes the States so dependent onthe Gene- 
By this bill there is scarcely a State 
| whose dividend will not be equal to its ordinary current 

expenditures; and it is worse than idle to say that the 
money will not be used for any and every expense inci- 
dent to State Governments. Once establish this system 
of pensioning the States, I care not for how limited a 
period, and my life for it, it becomes perpetual; and so 
soon as that is the case, a fig fur vour State sovereignty. 
Already are the guards against consolidation too few and 
too weak; and, instead of adopting a policy calculated to 
diminish and weaken them, they should be increased and 
strengthened. 

Another objection is this: if the General Government 
is to furnish the means for colonization and internal im- 
provement, (and to do so when expedient and convenient, 
1am entirely willing,) either of these great objects can 
be more effectually as well as more beneficially accom- 
plished without than with the agency of the States. 
Take colonization, and how would it operate if left to the 
States as contemplated by this bill? Already have we 
been told by Senators from more than one State, that the 
whole scheme is visionary andunconstitutional. Now, is 
it presumable that the States holding these doctrines 
would apply one dollar of their dividend to promote the 
object? Certainly they would not, they could not, and the 
consequence would be, an utter failure, or a very partial 
compliance. States thinking and acting differently would 
have thrown upon them the whole burden of colonizing all 
the free people of color in every State in the Union. Nor is 
that all: this description of population is very unequally 
distributed over the several States; some of the smaller 
States, both as to territory and population, have a very 
large number of free blacks, while other and larger States 
have a much less number. 

Take internal improvement, and the operation under 
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the bill will be not only unequal, but many of the ex- 
penditures would actually be next to useless. In many 
mnstances, States least in need of expenditure for internal 
improvements would get the most money, while the States 
in want of most assistance for these objects, would be 
put off with a mere pittance. For example, New York 
and Missouri are nearly equal in point of territory; the 
former in a high state of improvement, both as to roads 
and canals, and densely populated; the latter the very 
reverse: yet New York would receive nearly half a 
million of dollars, and Missouri not quite twenty-cight 
thousand. 

The money might, and in many cases would, be in- 
judiciously applied. To illustrate my idea, take the three 
States of Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, and say each 
would undertake with their respective dividends the con- 
struction of a railroad from east to west, across each 
State; and that Indiana would make hers to terminate on 
her western boundary on the Big Wabash, at Vincennes. 
Illinois would make hers to commence at her eastern 
boundary at Mount Carmel, on the same river, but twenty- 
five miles south of Vincennes, and terminate it at Alton, 
her western boundary on the Mississippi; and Missouri 


would commence hers at St. Louis, her eastern boundary | 


on the same river, but twenty-five miles south of Alton. 
There would then be a road some six or eight hundred 
miles in length, made at the expense of the Federal Go- 
vernment, but so disjointed from the whim or peculiar 
and local interest of each State, as to take from it half its 
utility. While, on the other hand, if made by the Gene- 
ral Government, it would be a direct and connected whole, 
of general utility to the whole nation, and worthy its high 
design and cost. 

With the indulgence of the Senate, I will read a short 
passage on this subject from the last number of the Ameri- 
can Quarterly Review, upon which I have just laid my 
hands. 

** We doubt the justice of dividing a fund disposable 
for internal improvements, according to population. A 
national fund should be expended where it is most wanted, 
and where it would be most extensively useful. 
most populous State might not require the largest ex- 


penditure for roads and canals; and the least populous | 


migat stand in the greatest need of assistance. A sum 
expended in one State in making a road, is not necessarily 
chargeable to that State as if for its exclusive benefit, 
because the advantage may be equally great to adjacent 
States. An immense sum of money was laid out in the 
States of Maryland, Virginia, and Pennsylvania, in mak- 
ing a road from Cumberland to Wheeling, which is less 
beneficial to the two last named States, than to those 
lying on the Ohio. The correct principle seems to be, 


not that expenditures should be mace within certain limits, | 


but that the benefit should be fairly distributed. This 
would be best effected by the concentrated action of one 
Government.” 

The last objection which I shall mention, and which 
with me is more insuperable than all others put together, 
is, that thisdistributive system is introduced as a substitute 
for a reduction of the price of lands, whieh, at this crisis, 
in consequence of the extinguishment of the public debt, 
the people of the new States have a right to expect and 
demand, and the adoption of which will operate with 
old States us an inducement not only to keep up the pre- 
sent price, but, if possible, to screw it still hig The 


«} 
ie 


ner. 
reasons given by the Committee on Public Lands for re- 
ducing the price, accelerating the sales, and extinguishing 
federal title within the new Siates, remain un by 
those whodeny the policy. Some of which reasons are, be- 
cause nearly one hundred millions of acres of the lands now 
in market are the refuse of sales and donations, and of little 
actual value, and only fit to be given to settlers. And 
because the speedy extinction of federal title within their 
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limits is necessary to the independence of the new States; 
the development of their resources; to subject their 
soil to taxation, cultivation, and setUement, and the pro- 
|per exercise of their jurisdiction and sovereignty. 

| Highly as the present land system has been extolled for 
jits simplicity and salutary results, I profess to be second to 
none in admiration of its excellence. But I wholly deny 
ithe correctness of the position which has been assumed, 
ithat, by a transfer to the States of the lands within their 
jlimits, this system would be either disorganized or de- 
istroyed. It isthe mode of making the surveys of the pub- 
llic lands upon which is based the great advantages of this 
jmost admirable system. The surveys are already in a 
|goodly degree completed; and, where further surveysare 
necessary to be made, the system heretofore adopted 
could and would be pursued by the States. The same 
icourse now pursued in selling and conveying would also 
ibe continued by the States; because itis the cheapest, 
simplest, and best mode that could be devised, and equally 


jas practicable by the States as by the Federal Government, 


and really more so, because of their loeal position. 

By a transfer of the lands to the States in which they 
lie, a most fretful, expensive, and perpetual source of 
legislation upon this subject would be ended and forever 
put to rest; complaints of the new States hushed; the 
Federal Government reimbursed for the cost and expense 
of the lands; and the country sooner settled and better 
improved. 

It has been asked, what better condition would the new 
States be in, as to taxation, if the lands belonged to them, 
than they now are? I answer, that, by reduction of price, 
and liberality to settlers, they would enable individuals of 
all circumstances to become the proprietors, and conse- 
quently tax payers. Such was the course afew years ago 
adopted and most successfully pursued by the State of 
Tennessee in relation to her public lands. 

Both justice and policy require the adoption of some 
|measure reducing and graduating the price of lands—jus- 
\tice, because the sum of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
iper acre, the present minimum price, is more than the fair 





lvalue of all that class of lands which have been in market 
for a length of time; of which, as before stated, there are 
nearly a hundred millions of acres, and a very large por- 
tion of them have been in market as long asin law ure 
three lives, and a considerable portion even longer. First 
offered at public auction, then at private sale, and still 
upon your hands—-and not because they are notin de- 
mand, but because the price is too high. The choice and 
most valuable having been disposed of, there only rema‘ 
the refuse, rejected, and less valuable--a large slant 
which never will sell at any price other than nominal, and 
some not even at that. 

It is a well known and admitted fact that nearly all | 
population of the new States are, and from the nature of 
things ever will be, cultivators of the soil. And how docs 
it quadrate with the principles of justice, to require of 
present purchaser the same price for inferior land, that 
you have charged for a superior quality, worth, in most 
instances, from fifty to a thousand per cent. more? 

sy keeping up the present price for the refuse lands, 
the emigrant and new settler, the landless and poor, ar 
driven to the hard choice of either purchasing infer 
lands at the same rate of their more fortunate neig! 


e Oo: 


who have selected and purchased the better porti 
the country, or of becoming the tenants of these neigh- 
bors, or ot doing still worse, becoming squatters on the 
very lands, of which they would willingly have been the 
purchasers at a fair price. 

And of all situations connected with the cultivat 
the soil, that of the squatter is the most unfol 
Passing over his ability to be sued by the Governm 
for what your laws mzke atrespass, but which, and t 
credit be it spoken of our officers who have in ct 


on of 
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this subject, are rarely enforced, he is insecure, for a sin- But, say some gentlemen of the old States, if the price 











gle hour, in the quiet enjoyment of even this humble and 
temporary home. He settles upon the public land, opens 
and improves a small farm, in hopes, ere long, by his in- 


of public lands is reduced in the West, you take from us 
our pepulation. This doctrine, 1 am sorry to say, has ob- 
tained a currency worthy a purer coin. And to what does 




















dustry and economy, to enable himself to become the|/it lead’ To the benefit of the poor? No. To the ad- 
owner, at your extortious price. But often, while thus|vancement and settlement of the country, or sale of the 
engaged, the cupidity of the speculator is attracted by the |unappropriated lands? No. To the increase of the reve- 
improvements he has made—his farm is entered over his|nue? No. To the happinessand prosperity of the people, 
head, and the settler ejected--perhaps while his crop is|especially the poorer classes? No. But I will tell you 
yet upon the ground, and ready for the sickle, or com-|what it does do: it keeps the poor and landless tenants 
pelled tu submit to the payment of rent for the enjoyment | and vassals to the wealth-swoln landlords; it opens to the 
of improvements made by-the sweat of his own brow. landjobber a wider field of speculation; it impoverishes 
The policy of a reduction in price is threefold: to the |and retards the settlement of the new States; it suppresses 
settler; tothe States and Territories in which the lands are | enterprise; it gives to the man, (it is inexcusable, I sup- 
situated; and to the Government. j}pose, to say manufacturer,) who wants the labor of his 
Under a liberal system of administering the public lands, | indigent neighbors and neighbors’ children, the opportu- 
thousands upon thousands of poor and meritorious citi-| nity to secure it at his own price and his own calling. 
zens, from all parts of the Union, would, fromthe humble; 1 would respectfully ask gentlemen who hold this doc- 
and oppressed state of tenants, become frecholders, and, |trine, if, by a legislative wall, they would fence their con- 
with the cheering assurarce that their labor was for their | stituents within particular and prescribed limits; if that be 
own comfort and profit alone, would be stimulated to new | their policy, I grant they will in part attain their object by 
exertions and a more vigorous action. Many, very many, | following out the doctrine, which 1 believe first made its 
would cease to be squatters, ancl become purchasers, and, | appearance in acertain celebrated treasury report of 1827, 
from that transient state, which is always attended with |has been recently re-echoed by the New York Convention, 
loss to the husbandinan, would become permanent and jand at length has found an advocate within these walls. 










































































fixed in their location, and would draw around them all 
the ordinary comforts of life. Then would your Govern- 
ment be rich indeed, not by being: the owner of millions 


| ‘The question was then taken, and the bill was passed 


by the following vote: 
YEAS.--Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Dal- 


of acres of unproductive lands, estimated by the Commit-|las, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, 
tee on Manufactures at an amount larger by eight-tenths|} Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Naudain, Poin- 


than will ever be realized from them, but by having a nu- 
merous, hardy, and patriotic population. And no longer 
would we witness the humiliating spectacle of our enter- 
prising citizens going by crowds to Texas, because of the 
ease with which lands are there obtained. 


manliness and independence of action, with patriotism 
and regard for the institutions of his country; his very 
countenance is raised to that upward look for which na- 
ture formed him, when he is conscious that he has a home 
for himself, and those whose comfort and education it is 








no less his duty than pride to advance. 


dexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, 
Sprague, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins.—26. 

NAYsS.—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Ellis, Forsyth, Grun- 
dy, Hayne, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, 


|Robinson, Smith, Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, White.--18. 
There is something incident to the ownership of the | 


soil, which inspires him who owns and cultivates it with a| 
} 
| 


So the bill was passed, and ordered to be sent to the 
other House for concurrence. 


THE TARIFF. 
Mr. DICKERSON moved to postpone the previous or- 
ders, in order to take up the bill in addition to the act im- 


posing duties on imports. 
The first amendment, in the second section, being to 


An opinion is entertained by some, founded in great |introduce after the words ‘Kendal cottons” the words 
error; it is this: that the benefit to be extended to pur-|‘*the latter weighing not less than sixteen ounces the 


chasers by a reduction of price would be limited to few, | 


and these few only in the new States. It is certainly not | 


necessary to remind those who entertain that opinion that | 


square yard, and of all,” was then read. 
Mr. TAZEWELL characterized the bill as ungramma- 
tical in its construction, and begged that gentlemen would 


the door is as much open to the purchaser from the old as|make the bill better English. He suggested a change of 


from the new States. 


Since the reduction from two dollars | phraseology. 
per acre to one and a quarter, there has been an extraor- | 


Mr. CLAY admitted that the bill might be more gram- 


dinary increase of sales, and sales to settlers, not specula- |matical, but not more intelligible. He gave his view of 


tors, clearly demonstrating not only the salutary effects of | 


the law of 1821, but that its benefits have been embraced | 


by a much larger number than were in the new States. | 


The amount of revenue raised from the sale of lands| 
when the price was two dollars, fell short of one million | 
per annum; since the change, it has been regularly increas- | 


ing, until now it is estimated at three millions and a half; 
and, if the.veduction proposed by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands should succeed, there is every reason to believe 
that the amount in a very short time would be double its 
present estimate. 

An objection is urged to any reduction of price, because 
it is supposed that it would affect the price of landed pro- 
perty now owned by individuals in the old States. If there 
be any weight in the argument, the apprehended depre- 
ciation would be so inconsiderable as to be neither seri- 
ously felt nor complained of, and, if at all, only by specu- 
lators. The same apprehensions were entertained and 
urged against the former reduction, yet that law has been 
in operation about eleven years, and experience proves 
all such fears to have been groundless. 


what was intended by ** Kendal cottons.” 

After a few words from Mr. TAZEWELL and Mr. 
SMITH, the question was put on the amendment, and de- 
cided in the affirmative, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Dal- 
las, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, 
Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Naudain, Prentiss, Robbins, 
Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tomlinson, Wag- 
gaman, Webster, Wilkins. —24. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Buckner, Ellis, 
Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Mar- 
cy, Miller, Moore, Poindexter, Robinson, Smith, Taze- 
well, Troup, Tyler, White.—22. 

The next amendment, which strikes out ‘* twenty- 
five’? and inserts “thirty,” raising the duty ‘‘on mits, 
gloves, bindings, blankets, hosiery, and carpets and car- 
peting, to thirty per centum,” was then taken up. 

Mr. TAZEWELL stated that the increase of this duty 
would increase the burden imposed by the bill upwards 
of two hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. DICKERSON stated, in reply, that the duty was 
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formerly forty-three per cent.; and it was the opinion of | protection to the manufacturer inadequate. He said it 
the committee that the reduction was too great in the bill} was useless to attempt any resistance to the fixed and in- 
as it came from the House. exorable majority in both Houses, but that majority must 
Mr. SMITH said the weight of this increase of duty| pursue its course on its own responsibility. He denied 
would not fall on the British manufacturer, but on the/that the existing duties on mits, gloves, &c. were forty 
American merchant. | per cent. In the statement from the Secretary of the Trea- 
Mr. CLAY said that the amendments introduced by the | sury and the Secretarv of the Senate, the duty was put at 
committee of the Senate would make the bill much less| thirty-five per cent.; and with this duty there was the 
burdensome on the South than it was when it came into|advantage of long credits, and the estimate of the pound 
their hands. He expressed his desire to meet the wishes| sterling at $444. It was clear, therefore, in his judg- 
of the South; at the same time he should be steady in his| ment, that this amendment makes the duty higher than 
purpose to give adequate protection to such articles as it| it was before. The abolition of the duty on coarse wool, 
was designed to protect. He stated that, even if excess] of eight cents per pound, was an additional protection to 
of protection could be granted, it would excite competi-|the manufacturer of carpets. It had been said that this 
tion, and competition would bring down the prices to} coarse wool did not enter into the manufacture of carpets; 
a proper level. He thought that, on the gentlemen who] but he had an invoice sent him from New York by a mer- 
advocated a greater reduction, was the onus proandi of| chant, who showed that he had sold his low priced wool 
showing that adequate protection would not be the effect | at five and a half cents per pound, for the purpose of being 
of their policy. All the media of circulation in other| worked into American carpets. 
countries—the franc, the real, the dollar, are settled, ex-| Mr. CLAY replied tothe statements of the Senator from 
cept the pound sterling in England; and the ill effect of] South Carolina, that all speaking against the tariff was vain, 
the unsettled value of the pound sterling has been much|and that there was an organized majority in Congress 
felt. He replied to the argument, that, by substituting a| bound to carry the protective system. If there was any 
cash for a credit system, and thus destroying the ten|such organized majority, Mr. C. was not acquainted with 
months’ credit, now given, five per cent. was, in effect, | its existence. He did not know what amendment would 
added to the duties. The result of the present system, | prevail, and what woukl not. He knew what ought to 
he contended, bad been to drive the American merchant| prevail, and what he hoped would prevail. He knew 
out of the trade, and to throw it into the hands of foreign-| what ought to prevail, if the interests, the feelings of a 
ers. He believed that the change would produce a dimi-| majority, an organized majority of the people of this 
nution of the price of the goods tothe consumer. He/country could have any influence here. He did not con- 
protested, therefore, against the argument that the aboli-j curin the views of the Senator from South Carolina, that 
tion of the credit system would increase the duties five|a part of the country is suffering from the protective 
percent. Asto the present amendment, it only added|system. He had a letter from South Carolina, from « 
five per cent. to the articles as they came in the bill from! gentleman of unquestionable veracity, who stated that 
the House. | persons had borrowed money at ten per cent, had invested 
Mr. TAZEWELL said he only wished to show that, al-| their capital in cotton manufactures, and become wealthy 
though a duty had in this case been imposed which was| He adverted to the use of a parliamentary agent in the 
deemed adequate by the other House, where a majority | other House, by which amendments are cut off, and mem- 
represented manufacturing interests, the Committee on} bers are compelled to take measures in an imperfect form. 


Manufactures had added five per cent. tothe duty. He 
stated that the difference between the value of the pound 
sterling at $4 44, and its value at $4 80, was 8 5-100 per 
cent.; and that, by raising the value of the pound sterling, 
we do virtually add 8 5-100 per cent. to the rate of duties. 
He contended that the encouragement of one branch of 
industry was tanto the discouragement of all other 
branches. The protection of all branches would be tan- 
tamount to leaving all free. ‘There was no propriety in 
fixing a maximum of protection higher than 334 per cent. 
which amounted nearly to an absolute duty of 50 per cent. ; 


because no nation can afford to pay a higher duty for the | 


purpose of protection. 

Mr. DALLAS moved to lay the bill on the table, in or- 
der to take up a message just received from the House— 
yeas 26. 

BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The Senate then proceeded to consider the message, 
which communicated the passage of the bill to modify and 
continue the act to incorporate the subscribers to the Bank 
of the United States, with an amendment allowing all the 
branches now existing in any State, where there are more 
than two, to continue. 

On motion of Mr. DALLAS, the Senate concurred in 
the amendment. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate then resumed the consideration of the tariff. 

Mr. DICKERSON replied tothe arguments of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, and went into a view of the value 
of the pound sterling. 

Mr. HAYNE repelled the idea that they who com- 
plained of the oppressiveness of the tariff were bound to 
show that the reductions they desired would not make 


In that case, he asked ifanother branch, where that agent 
lis not employed, might not amend these imperfections 
He repeated that, if the gentleman who complained of 
|oppression would show wherein that oppression consist 
\ed, he was willing to go into an examination of the fac’, 
and to meliorate, so far as it could be done, without pro 
ducing ruin to the other great interests of the country. 
He concluded with a declaration that the bill, as amend 
ed, was better for the North, better for the South, and 
better for all the country, than the bill as it came from 
\the Flouse. 

The question was then taken on the amendment, and 
|decided as follows: 

| YEAS.--Messrs. Bell, Clay, Clayton, Dallas, Dicker- 
|son, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Holmes, John 
| anes Knight, Naudain, Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Sey 
jmour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Web 
ister, Wilkins. —23. 

| NAYS.—-Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Buckner, El 


ilis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, 


| Marcy, Miller, Moore, Poindexter, Robinson, Smitb, Taze 


iwell, Troup, Tyler, White.—22. 
| The question was then taken on the next amendment, 
|introducing after the word “Brussels” the words ** Wil 
| ton and treble ingrained,” and decided as follows: 
YEAS.--Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Clay, Clayton, Dallas, 
Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Holmes, 
|Johnston, Knight, Naudain, Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, 
Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Web- 
ster, Wilkins. —24. 
| NAYS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Ellis, Forsyth, 
Grundy, Hayne, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Mil- 
ler, Moore, Poindexter, Robinson, Smith, Tazewell, 
‘Troup, Tyler, White.--21 
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The question was then taken on the next amendment, 
inserting the word ‘*common” before the word ingrain- 
ed,” and after the last named word, the words ‘‘and Ve- 
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pay out of his earnings; that articles in this country of con- 
sequence ought to be manufactured cheaper. Over and 
above this view of the subject, Mr. B. said that the reve- 


netian,” and striking out ‘*five,” soas to make it read ‘at | nue system of the United States was another source of pro- 
forty cents the square yard;” and a division of the ques-| fit to the manufacturer, by the means it afforded from the 


put on the first amendment to insert ‘*common,” and de- 
cided in the affirmative. 

The question was then taken on the second amendment, 
to insert **and Venetian,” by yeas and nays, and decided 
as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Clay- 
ton, Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Freling- 
huysen, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Marcy, Naudain, Poin- 
dexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, 
Sprague, Tazewell, ‘Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster, 
Wilkins. --28. 

NAYS.--Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Ellis, Forsyth, 
Grundy, Hayne, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Miller, 
Moore, Robinson, Smith, Troup, Tyler, White.--18. 

The question being then on striking out ‘‘ five,” was 
decided as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Brown, Buckner, Cham- 
bers, Clay, Clayton, Dallas, Dudley, Ellis, Ewing, Foot, 
Forsyth, Frelinghuysen, Grundy, Hl, Holmes, Johnston, 
Kane, King, Knight, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Mvore, 
Naudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, Rug- 
gles, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, Tazewell, Tom- 
linson, Troup, Tyler, Waggaman, Webster, White, Wil-| 
kins. —45. 

NAY.—Mr. Bibb. 

The seventh amendment provides that the duty on flan- 
nels, bockings, and ba zes, shall not be less than fifty per 
cent. ad valorem. The bill fixes the duty on these arti- 
cles at sixteen cents the square yard. 

Mr. HAYNE moved to amend the amendment, by pro- | 
viding that the duty on flannels, &c. shall not be more 
than fifty per cent. ad valorem. He thought it unfair, | 
where a spec.fic duty was provided, to provide also that | 
it should in no case fall below an ad valorem duty, while in |} 
some Cases it increased the duty above fifty per cent. 

Mr. CLAY opposed the amendment, and Mr. TAZE-| 
WELL supported it. Mr. SPRAGUE said a few words| 
in opposition, when the question was taken, and Mr. 
Haywne’s amendment was carried, as follows: 

YEAS.--Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Buckner, Cham-| 
bers, Ellis, Forsyth, Frelinghuysen, Grundy, Hayne, Hill, | 
Johnston, Kane, King, Mangam, Miller, Moore, Poindex- 
ter, Robbins, Smith, Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, White. —24. 

NAYS —Messrs. Bell, Clay, Clayton, Dallas, Dicker-| 
son, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Holmes, Knight, Marcy, Nau- 
dain, Prentiss, Robinson, Ruggles, Seymour, S.lsbee, 
Sprague, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins.—22. 

Mr. CLAY then said he hoped the amendment itself, as 
amended by Mr. Hayne’s motion, woukl be rejected, in- 
asmuch as it effected a reduction of duties on all flannels | 
to fifty per cent. 

Mr. HAYNE observed that it had been admitted that 
the manufacturers of flannels were in a most prosperous 
condition. Now, if gentlemen thought a protection of 
fifty per cent. was not sufficient, let them show it by their 
votes. 

Mr. BIBB said he would not give his vote fora single | 
cent of increase. He thought the duties ought to be cut 
down to the lowest possible revenue that was necessary. 
He alluded to the opinions given by Mr. Humphreys, when 
called on for his advice by Mr. Monroe, during the last 
war. Mr. H. had stated, as regarded the comparison of | 
the prices of labor, that it had, and necessarily would, be- 
come cheaper from the influence of machinery; that the 
American manufacturer had none of the difficulties to en- 
counter that were imposed on the British manufacturer by 
the enormous taxes of that country which he was liable to 


tion being demanded by Mr. FORSYTH, the question 


protecting duties. 

Mr. SMITH said we had entered into the manufactur- 
ing system without the least knowledge in the world of 
what it was; and what was charged as protection, was 
merely a charge to support our ignorance. The act of 
18.4 took place, and a high duty was imposed on wool. 
Of all the plans devised by man, that to put a duty on the 
rough material was the worst. Give us, the manufactu- 
rer might say, the raw material as cheap as in England, 
and we will ask for no other protection. Could we enter 
into competition with the British manufacturer, when the 
raw material was here kept so much dearer? At the 
enacting of those acts, he thought the manufacturers had 
taken up a view of the question detrimental to their own 
interest. He (Mr. S.] was acquainted with the opinions 
of Mr. Humphreys, and they were such as represented. 

Mr. WEBSTER thought the question was important. 
It was, whether they would put an end to the manufactur- 
ing of flannels or not. If the amendment should prevail, 
the whole flannel manufactures in the North would be 
broken down. He had hoped the amendment from the 
Committee on Manufactures would have prevailed. There 
could be no protection on the article at less than fifty per 
cent. 

Mr. TAZEWELL hoped the amendment, as it now 
stood, would be agreed to. By the statement of the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, the existing duty amounted to for- 
ty-vight per cent., and the amendment went two per cent. 
higher. Limit it from coming below fifty per cent. ad va- 
lorem, as recommended by the Committee on Manufac- 
tures, and it was taxing the poor for the benefit of the 
rich, and it was an aricle which the poor must have at 
any price. 

Mr. WEBSTER denied the correctness of the statement 
that the existing duty was no more than forty-cight per 
cent. In order to ascertain this, it was necessary to cal- 
culate whether the proposed specific duty of sixteen cents 
a yard would exceed that rate. The manufacturers had 
an available duty of twenty-two and a half ceuts per yard; 
to destroy this, was to break down the trade altogether, 
and such would be the effect of the amendment adopted. 

Mr. HAYNE said it was a question with him whether 
their legislation was not influenced by certain lobby mem- 
bers, [alluding to one or two gentlemen who occupied 
seats behind the bar of the Senate.} Whenany proposed 
reduction was offered, there was a party always ready to 
cry out ‘it will be the ruin of the country,” **we will be 
ruined!” ‘The agr.culturists were not thus represented 
by agents—they refrained from thus influencing our legis- 
lation. Inthe progress of this measure, it could be shown 
that many items had been introduced, that, otherwise, 
would have found no place in the bill, by the special in- 
fluence of the manufacturers, and those who acted as their 
agents within those walls. They already had sixteen cents 
per yard of direct duty in the bill; if they did not like this 
specific duty, let them strike it out, and say what amount 
they want. In some instances, he [Mr. H.] was prepared 
to prove that, atsixteen cents, they would have one hun- 
dred percent. The object of his amendment was to put 
a limit on this, that none shall exceed fifty per cent., that 
some benefit should be given to the poor, and not deprive 


ithem of an art cle to them, and to all in this cl:mate, in- 


dispensable. Tne amendment would not operate but 
where the duty would exceed fifty per cent. Mr. H. 
again alluded to the determination of manufacturers, and 
the agents of manufacturers on that floor, to counteract 
every measure for their self-interest that tended to the 
publ c relief. 
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Senate. | 


Mr. WEBSTER rose, and asked if the Senator from! 
South Carolina alluded to him as the agent of any manu- 
facturers. | 

Mr. HAYNE replied, by no means. In denouncing the! 
conduct of those agents, he had not considered the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts as the agent of any body of manu-! 
facturers. But when thus called on, before God and man, | 
he would do his duty; and if any other person than an} 
agent of the manufacturers told him that fifty per cent. | 
was not an adequate protectioa, he would not hesitate to 
say that that person must be deceived in his view of the 
subject. He would move to strike out the duty on wool, | 
if manufacturers would consent to come down in the duty | 
on the manufactured article: he would give them the raw} 
material cheaper. If gentlemen would propose to bring | 
down other duties in proportion, he would put the duty on| 
wool at ten or fifteen per cent. at the utmost. 

Mr. WEBSTER said there was a time when their fel- 
low-citizens could not come within the walls of Congress, 
without having reflections made on their characters. Hap- 
pily, those days had gone by. He had thought that the 
Senator from South Carolina would have been the last to 
renew the system. It was averred by him that many 
enactments in the bill would not have been passed had it 
not been for the influence of lobby members. He (Mr. W.]} 
would understand the allusion, for it was made to be un- 
derstood. It was true he must have been seen speaking 
to a gentleman at his back without the bar; but than that 
gentleman, no one bore a higher or more honorable 
character; his reputation was high and unsullied; he had 
come here at his [Mr. W.’s] request, to give him informa- | 
tion on some subjects with which he was more familar. And| 
yet, for this, a reflection had been thrown out that would} 
strike many as uncalled for, and might be designated by | 
language which he would refrain from using. But were} 
not the citizens of this country to pay attention to their| 
interests, whenever measures were about to be legislated | 
on of vital importance to their several interests’ It was a} 
miracle that more of them were not to be seen in attend- 
ance; and sure he was, that if they had feared that some of 
the propositions recommended by the gentleman from South 
Carolina had been likely to be adopted, not individuals, | 
but crowds, from the North, would have come here in| 
procession, to protest against the destruction of their rights; | 
not to intimidate, but to look after their general interests. | 
He would ask if a Philadelphia blacksmith, or the manu- 
facturers of iron, whether of old scraps or new, when in| 
attendance here, were to be denounced as ‘*‘ lobby mem-| 
bers.” But even the gentleman who had drawn up the} 
blacksmiths’ memorial so often recurred to, had given his} 
opinion in a similar case. ‘* Lobby members,” said he:} 
let me see the man who will tell the citizens of the United 
States, when they proceed to look after the vital and.im-| 
portant public interests of the country, that they are lobby 
members. And this person was Mr. Gallatin. He would tell 
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not attending his ‘* private interest.” Mr. H. alluded to 
the aspersions that had been thrown out from the gentle- 
man on the other side, in which Mr. Sarchet, of Philadel- 
phia, had been denounced, and defended him as an up- 
right and honorable man. He believed that no man, from 
the system of denunciation that had been pursued aguinst 
every one who had advocated free trade, as being under 
British pay and influence, would hereafter have nerve 
sufficient to put his character and standing to such a trial 

Mr. CLAY said he would speak his mind without fear 
of recrimination. He and every other member had a right 
to all the information they could acquire; and this right he 
would ever exercise. If he was not far mistaken, a small 
man, with red hair, might, for some time past, have been 
seen flitting about between the House of Representatives 
and the Treasury Department, using his exertioss to cut 
down the protective system. Why was not his interfer- 
ence also denounced? No, there was no danger that 
this person, and he would name him—Moses Myers, the 
Jew—would be so held up. As regarded Mr. Sarchet, 
he would let the records of the country speak for them- 
selves. He protested against the gentleman’s amendment 
as a total and complete sacrifice of this great manufacture. 

The question was then taken on agreeing to the amend- 
ment as amended, when it was rejected by the following 
vote: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Filis, Forsyth, 
Grundy, Hayne, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Miller, 
Moore, Poindexter, Robinson, Smith, Tazewell, Tyler, 
White.—19. 

NAYS.--Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Clay- 
ton, Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Freling- 
huysen, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Marcy, Naudain, 
Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, 
Tomlinson, Webster, Wilkins.—26. 

The eighth amendment provides, to insert ‘merino 
shawls,” the effect of which is to make the duty on merino 
shawls fifty per cent. instead of ten per cent,, as provided 
for by the bili, 

Mr. HAYNE submitted to the justice of the Senate 
whether they would put this exorbitant duty on an arti- 
cle of such extensive use, not made in the country, and 
therefore not coming in competition with domestic manu- 
factures. 

Mr. DICKERSON and Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN both 
explained that the article was manufactured in the United 
States, the latter gentleman stating that there was a manu- 
factory in his immediate neighborhood, at which 50,000 
shawls, in imitation of the merino, were made the last 
year. All they wanted was adequate protection, and the 
amendment proposed no more. 

After some remarks from Messrs. TAZEWELL, DICK- 
ERSON, and WEBSTER, the question was taken, and 








| the amendment was agreed to, by the following vote: 


YEAS.--Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Dal- 





the honorable gentleman that when his [Mr. W.’s] friends 


las, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, 


came here, they were not to be sneered at and denounced} Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Naudain, Prentiss, Robbins, 


as using an improper influence. 


Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tomlinson, Wagga- 


Mr. HAYNE said the gentleman from Massachusetts had| man, Webster, Wilkins. —24. 


determined to understand his words in his own way. He 


NAYS.-—-Messrs. Bibb, Brown, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, 


might reply to the gentleman, ‘* gui capit, tlle facit.”?| Hayne, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, 

. . . ‘fe . ® ‘ "y° — 1} ¢ 
But injustice had been done him if it were thought that] Poindexter, Robinson, Smith, Tazewell, Tyler, Wiit 
he was against the right of every citizen to watch over|--19. 


his interests; but he had, for some time, witnessed, as so 


Mr. HAYNE moved that when the Senate adjourn, 1 


must others, such palpable breaches of all courtesy, by a] adjourn over to the 5th instant, which was negatived; and 


person leaning over the bar, speaking, not to one person, 


but to several, and interfering in the business pending, | 


from the moment his motion was made, that, if it were 
again to be repeated, he (Mr. H.] would feel himself 


bound to move his expulsion from the privileged seats. | 


He had no objection to the remarks of Mr. Gallatin being 
quoted; but a qualification had been made by Mr. G., 


} ‘ } + . 4] : 
which had been omitted, and that was, person was 


‘The Senate then adjourned. 


Wepnespay, Jury 4. 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
‘The Senate then proceeded to consider the act making 
appropriations for the improvement of certain harbors, 


i&e. The question pending being on inserting an ap- 
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propriation for the breakwater at Lake Pontchartrain—| 
20,000 dollars. { 

Some discussion ensued on this question, in which the 
amendment was advocated by Mr. WAGGAMAN, Mr. 
JOHNSTON, Mr. CLAY, and Mr. POINDEXTER, and | 
opposed by Mr. DUDLEY and Mr. FORSYTH, 

It was insisted, on the one hand, that this project was | 
not for the benefit of the nation, but of a private company, 
and that there had been no survey by Government ofli- 
cers. 

On the other side, it was said that the security of the 
navigation depended on the passage of this appropriation; 
that the safety of the mail was involved; and that no further 
information could be obtained by any survey. 

The question taken on the amendment was decided as 
follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Buckner, Clay, Clayton, Dallas, Ellis, 
Ewing, Foot, Forsyth, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Holmes, 
Johnston, Kane, King, Knight, Moore, Naudain, Poin- 
dexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Silsbee, 
Sprague, Tipton, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster, Wil- 
kins.--29. 

NAYS.—-Messrs. Brown, Dickerson, Dudley, Grundy, 
Hayne, Hill, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Smith, Tazewell, 
Troup, Tyler, White.—14. 

The next amendment was adding an appropriation of 
$20,000 for the improvement of the navigation of the 
Wabash river. 

Mr. BUCKNER moved to amend this amendment by 
adding $10,000 for the improvement of the St. Francis 
river, Missouri; but, after, a discussion, modified his 
amendment, at the suggestion of Mr. EWING, by propos- 
ing an appropriation of $500 for the surveys and estimates 
of the expense of improving said river; and the amend- 
ment to the amendment having been agreed tu—yeas 26, 
nays 16, the amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee, being an appro- 
priation of $2,600 for the preservation and protection of 
Fairweather island and Black Rock harbor, was then taken 
up. 

Mr. TOMLINSON stated the great importance of that 
harbor, the danger of the destruction of the island pur- 
chased by the United States for the site of a lighthouse 
near its mouth, and the consequent injury to the harbor, 
which was doubtless more eas.ly entered, and more fre- 
quently resorted to by vessels engaged in the foreign and 
coasting trade, for security, than any other harbor in the 
western section of Long Island sound; and remarked that 
the appropriation had been recommended by the superin- 
tendent of lighthouses in Connecticut, under whose di- 
rection an esumate of the expense of the work had been 
made, which was entitled to full confidence. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FORSYTH then, by instruction of the Committee 
on Commerce, moved further to amend the bill by insert- 
ing an appropriation of $120,000 for removing the ob- 
structions in James river, below the city of R.chmond. 

Mr. SMITH moved to amend this amendment by strik- 
ing out $120,000, and inserting $60,000; which motion 
was negatived. 

After some remarks from Messrs. FORSYTH, TYLER, 
TAZEWELL, CLAY, and SMITH, the question was 
taken on Mr. Forsyta’s amendment; and it was agreed 
to by the following vote: 

YEAS.--Messrs. Buckner, Clay, Clayton, Dallas, 
Dickerson, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, 
Holmes, Johnston, Naudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Rob- 
bins, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, ‘Tomlinson, 
Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins.—23. 

NAYs.—Messrs. Brown, Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, Grun- 
dy, Hayne, Hill, King, Knight, Mangum, Miller, Moore, 
Robinson, Sprague, Tazewell, ‘Tipton, Troup, Tyler, 
White.--19 


jand local purposes. 


The amendments having been gone through with, the 
bill was reported to the Senate; when 

Mr. MILLER moved t6 amend the bill by striking out 
all after the enacting clause, and inserting a substitute 
appropriating $600,000 (about the amount of the appro- 


| priations in the bill) for internal improvements, to be ex- 


pended under the direction of the War Department, in 
the several States, in proportion to their population, and 
on objects designated by the States. 

Mr. M. said his object in offering the amendment was 


{to present an alternative or substitute for the bill less 


objectionable. There was no rule, no principle, in the 


bill; it was an invasion of the treasury, without any regard 


to justice or equality. For the first time to-day we have 
learned that the various branches of the Government con- 
cur in the power or expediency of carrying on appropria- 
tions fur objects of internal improvement. We have just 
heard that the President has signed the internal improve- 
ment bill, containing appropriations for the most limited 
L I hope we shall never again be re- 
ferred to the veto of the Maysville and Rockville roads as 
a security against this system. The Senate and House of 
Representatives, and the President, all concur in this 
power. I have offered this amendment to furnish to my 
constituents the evidence of the disposition of the Govern- 
ment to administer its taxing and disbursing powers on 
equal and just principles. No one will deny but that 
South Carolina pays her portion of funds into the treasury; 
she has not received one dollar for internal improvement. 
You levy your taxes through the tariff to protect domestic 
manufactures, and expend the funds in the same sections, 
to furnish a reason for new levies. If this Government 
were an absolute despotism, a pure monarchy, would it 
dare to levy taxes without having some regard to equality 
in their disbursements? Although the planting States 
may pay much more than their portion of the taxes, the 
amendment would operate to limit these appropriations 
by making those who receive the appropriations pay some 
of the burdens. You deprive the majority of the motive 
to plunder the minority, when you subject the majority 
itself to a portion of the burden. 

Mr. M. challenged any one to say that South Carolina 
did not pay her quota to the treasury; and how is it you 
propose to appropriate six hundred thousand dollars of 
the public funds, in addition to the eleven hundred thou- 
sund dollars ulready appropriated, without letting one 
dollar be returned to that State? Mr. M. said he did not 
stand pledged to vote for thisamendment, if adopted as a 
subsutute, but he preferred it to the original bill. 1t will 
give the people some insight into the principle upon which 
their Money is drawn from them. How can gentlemen sup- 
port this system without extending to every section a por- 
uon of its benefits? Are we to be distinguished only by 
paying taxes, while we never receive any of the disburse- 
ments? If youassume, in the name of the Government, the 
authority to tax us, why not, by the same authority, refund 
a portion as indicated by the amendment?’ 1 wish those I 
represent to see and know what part and lot they have 
in this Government. Mr. M. asked for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered. 

Mr. CLAY thought the proposition of the Senator from 
South Carolina entitled to serious consideration. He re- 
gretted that it had been made at so Jate a period of the 
session as to preclude that examination and reflection 
which the importance of the subject deserved. He 
thought, however, that the principle of distribution should 
depend as well on the extent and exigencies of the States 
as on federal numbers. His object, however, in rising, 
was to express his extreme surprise that the Preside nity 
after putt.ng his veto on the appropriations for works of 
such public utility as the Maysville and Ros kville roads, 


should have sanctioned the harbor bill, so called, in which 


appropriations were made to a very lat amount, and 
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which differed in principle not one particle from the one prove it. This is not an amendment to defeat the bill, 
he had rejected. If the Maysville and Rockville roads|but to improve it. If it were an amendment calculated 
were local objects, there were hundreds of objects in the|to defeat it, still I should expect those opposed to it to 
bill just approved, infinitely more local. What had been| vote for it. One thing only can be decided at a time. 
the course of the present administration? They first) ‘The question now is, which is the most unexceptionable, 
held appropriations fur certain objects of internal im-|the substitute or the original bill? It is not whether the 
provement to be unconstitutional, and then sanctioned ap-| substitute ought to pass, but whether it is not better than 
propriations for other objects depending entirely on the) the original proposition. The refusal to vote for this 
same principles with those held to be unconstitutional; | substitute necessarily subjects those who do so to the in- 
and the result has been to open an entire new field of in-| ference that they prefer the bill to the substitute. 

ternal improvement. Favorite objects, Mr. C. sad, had| Mr. MANGUM said he did not believe there was any 
been considered constitutional, while objects in States not | difference in principle between the amendment and the bill. 
so much cherished had been held to be local. Mr. C. | Although he knew he could, according to the parliament- 
concluded by saying that he thought with the Senator | ary practice, vote for the amendment, and finally against 
from South Carola that there ought to be some princi-|the bill, yet he was unwilling that his vote should meet 
ple of distribution for internal improvement settled for |tie public eye as sanctioning any thing like the scheme, 
the future. He regretted that it was too late now in the /cither in the bill or the amendment. 

session to mature any satisfactory plan; but he hoped| ‘The question was then taken, and Mr. Mr.Ler’s amend 
that at the next session the subject would be taken up, and | ment was rejected, as follows: 

some principle recognised that would do equal just.ce to} YEAS.--Messrs. Dickerson, Grundy, Hayne, King, 
all the States of the Union. | Miller, Moore, Poindexter, Ruggles.—-8. 

Mr. SMITH gave a history of the commencement and| NAYS.—Messrs. Brown, Buckner, Clay, Clayton, Dal 
progress of appropriations tor the improvement of har-|las, Dudley, Ells, Ewing, Foot, Forsyth, Frelinghuysen, 
bors. The ductrine held was this: The States on the|Hendmeks, Mill, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Marcy, Nau 
Auantic had relinquished to the Federal Government | dain, Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, 
the right of impusing tonnage duties, thus depriving |Pazewell, Tipton, Yoml.nson, Tyler, Waggaman, Web 
themselves of all power of improving their harbois|ster, White, Wilkins.—33. 
and rivers. It was the bounden duty, therefore, of the} Mr. FORSYTH, with a view to test the sense of the 
General Government to do that wh.ch the States could | Senate, whether it is their pleasure to sanction all objects 
not do of themselves, because they had given up the funds| which have not been survy eyed, moved to strike out the 


from which they could make such improvements. ‘The /appropration of twenty-five thousand dollars for dec pen- 


gentleman from Kentucky was mistaken m one point. jing the entrance of the harbor at the mouth of -Connecti- 
The bill just signed by the President was a bill for mternal/ cut river, 


improvements, and not the harbor b.ll wluch was then} Mr. FOOT made some remarks in favor of the appro- 
betore the Senate. | priation, 


Mr. HAYNE rose, not for the purpose of entering into} | Mr. ‘TOMLINSON opposed the motion, and stated that 


any argument on the question before the Senate, but to/the harbor had been surveyed by a civil engineer of great 
say that, although he should yote for this amendment of} respectability, skill, and exper.ence, heretofore in the 
his colleague as an alternative preterable to the bill, he} puvlic service; whose re port, detailing the nature and ex- 
was utterly opposed to the whole scheme, and should ul-| pense of the proposed improvement, had been before the 
timately vote aga.nst the bill. He viewed the amendment) Committee on Commerce,-and was on the table. He ex- 
merely as an alternative to the bill, and, of the two, he} plained the importance of the proposed work, and the 
thought it preferable, but the system itself was a general) benefits expected to result from it to the navigution em- 
scramble, aud there was no kKnowimg where it would end;) ployed in the foreign and coasting trade, and part.cula ly 
it was wild and extray agant, and the svuner it was aban- | to the large amount of shipping owned in the several po- 
doned the better. ‘The bill signed by the President ap-} pulous towns situated on the Connecticut river; and in- 
propriated one million one hundred thousand dollars, and | sisted that the information contained in the papers before 
this bill appropriated about six hundred thousand dollars| the senate, in relation to the necessity and utulty of the 
more. ; . |appropriation, was entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. MANGUM said he was unwilling to countenance a} Mr. CLAY said the sense of the Senate had already 
proposition of the nature submitted by the Senator trom] been tested on the clause in the former bill for the Cum- 
South Carolina, in any shape, and should be compelled to} berland river, and we had seen that the President had ap- 
vote against it. He was opposed to any distribution! proved that bill, It was not lkely, therefore, that le 
among the States of any kind according to federal num-} would disapprove this. He did not object to the appro 

’ | " . 
bers, because he beleved, as did the gentleman on the] yal of that bill, but to the want of some fixed and steady 
opposite side, that those States who received the least) principle which would satisfy the country and Congress 
would pay the most |} The motion of Mr. Forsyrn was negatived; and the 

Mr. MILLER said he regretted that the honorable! amendments having been concurred in 

} f aving : i 
Senator from North Carolina had come to the dev rmina-} “Lhe bill was ordered to a third reading, by the follow- 
tion to vote against this amendment; he could vote for! ing vote: 
the amendment without afterwards voting for the bill. | YEAS.--Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Clay, Clayton, Dallas, 
In refusing to vote for this, as a substitute, the honorable | Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Holmes, Johu- 
Senator would, in effect, vote for the or ginal bill. ‘I be! ston, Knight, Naudain, Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, Rug- 
ee OW, re re oe a meets ees Silsbee, are ‘Tipton, ‘Tomlinson, Wag- 
Whether he preferred the Dill before the senate, or he) gaman, Webster, Wilkins.--25. 
substitute now offered. Although he might refuse to} NAYS.—Messrs. Brown, Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, Grun- 
vote for the substitute asa substanuve bill, le must choose idy, Hayne, Hill, King, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, 
now between this and the bill. Would he rather the bill] Poindexter, ‘Vazewell, ‘Tyler, White.—16. 
should pass in its present form, or that it should assume} = “The amendment made by the House of Representatives 
the form of this subst.tute’ ; : : ito the bill to extend the time of issuing Virginia land wal 

Those who are Oppose d to the entire principle in the j rants, was concurred in. 
bill, have the most perfect right so to amend it astoim-| The Senate then adjourned. 
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THE TARIFF. 


On motion of Mr. DICKERSON, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of the bill from the House of Represen-| ton, 
tatives, in alteration of the several acts imposing duties on 


imports, together with the : 
by the Committee on Manufactures. 


A great number of amendments were acted on, in the| 
The following comprise the most im-| 


course of the day. 
portant, and those on which any discussion took place: 


The amendment to strike out five and insert twenty-five, 
increasing the duty on silver or plated wire from five to 
twenty-five per cent., was carried by the following vote: 

v sShambers, Clay, Clayton, Wallis, 
Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hen- 
Naudain, Prentiss, Robbins, 
Ruggles. Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tomlinson, Wagga- 


YEAS.—Messrs. Bell 
dricks, Jolimston, Knight, 


° 
man.—22. 


NAYS. --Messrs. Benton, Brown, Ellis, Forsyth, Grun- 
dv, Hayne, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, 
Moore, Poindexter, Robinson, Sm.th, ‘Tazewell, Troup, 


Tyler, White, Wilkins. --21. 


The amendment to str.Ke out ten per cent. and insert 
twenty-five per cent. as the duty on common tinned and 


japanned saddlery of all deser ptions, was, after: 
sion, rejected--ye us 21, nays 25, as follows: 
YEAS.--Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Dal- 
Jas, D.ckerson, Dudk y, Ewing, Foot, Frel ‘nghuyse n, 
Holines, Jolinston, Koght, Naudan, Prentiss, R Rita. 
seymour, Silsbee, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Wilkins.—-21. 
NAYS.—Messrs. Benton, B bb, Brown, Buckner, Ells, 
Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, 
Mangum, Marey, Mller, 
Smith, Sprague, Tazewe 
=25. 


, Tipton, Troup, Tyler, White. 


The amendment in the 104th line provided that all articles 


manufactured of iron shall not pay a less amount of duty 


than is imposed on the raw materal. ‘Th 


imported at less rate of 
chargeable on the material constituting their chief value, 
if imported in an unmanufactured state.” 

Mr. HAYNE opposed this proviso, as one of the most 
object.onable features in the bill, and as calculated to de- 
ceive. It proposed to impose a duty of thirty-five per 
cent. on certain articles, and then contained a provise » by 
which the majority of them would bear a duty of from one 
hundred and fifiy to two hundred per cent. If gentle- 
Men, said he, intend we lay a duty of one hundred and fifty 
per cent., say so; but do not lay «a duty of thirty-seven and 
ahalf, as proposed by the committee, and then insert a 
| OViSO Paising the duties on am ajority of the urticles to 
two hundred per cent. Many of the articles affccted by 
ths proviso would, he was assured, be taxed under it as 

gh as four hundred per cent. 

Mr. DICKER-~ON observed that, as there was so strong 
an objection to the amendment under consideration, he 
Was willing, for one, to wave the amendment. 

Alter some remarks from Mr. HAYNE, 

Mr. EWING said he dd not understand the Senator 
from New Jerse y as w.thdrawing the proviso in the bill, 
but only as Waiving the umenat ment to the proviso. 

Mr. HAYNE suid, this, then, was “ kee ping the word 
of promuse to the ear, and break ng it to our hope.” It 
Was the proviso itself that was objectionable; the bare 
ainendment was not of much con ar nce. 

The amendment was then, with the approbation of the 
chairman of the Committee on M: inufactures, rejected. 

The amendment, that all manufactures of iron partly 
Hnished shall pay the same rates of duty as if ent.rely fin- 
ished; all vessels of cast iron, and all castings of 
Vou. VUI.—735 


iron, with 


hier ° rales» 


1 discus- 


Moore, Poindexter, Robinson, 


amendment 
amended the proviso in the 104th line, so as to read, 
*; rovided that articles manufactured of iron shall not be 
duty than would hove been 


clusively for protection 
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Coane. 


| handle “Ss, Tings, hoops, or othe r acdk.tion af wrought iron, 
| shall pay the same rates of dluty as if made entirely of cast 
iron, after a discuss'on, was agreed to, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Clay- 
Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Freling- 
hiysen, Hendricks, Johnston, Knight, Marcy, Naudain, 





amendments reported thereto} Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, 


| Tomlinson, Weggaman, Wilkins.--25. 

NAYS.--Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Ellis, Forsyth, 
Grundy, Hayne, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Miller, Moore, 
Poindexter, Robinson, Smith, Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, 
White.—2U. 

‘Yo the amendment changing the duty on sail duck from 
fifteen per cent. ad valorem to eight cents the square yard, 

Mr. SILSBEE moved an amendment, to add, except 
ravens duck, which shall be three cents per square yard. 
This being rejected, 

Mr. DICKERSON moveil five cents, and Mr. HOLMES 
sub-equently four cents; which were also rejected. 

The question was then taken on the amendment of the 
comunittce; which was carried by the following vote: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Clay- 
ton, Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Frelinghuysen, 
Holmes, Johnston, Kane, Knight, Naudain, Poindexter, 
Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Seymour, Tomlinson, Wag- 
gaman, W.)kins.--23. 

NAYS.--Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Ellis, Foot, 
Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, King, Mangum, 
Marcy, Miller, Moore, Silsbee, Sprague, Tazewell, Tip- 
ton, ey ler, Wh ‘te.--22. 

The next amendment increased the duty on cotton bag- 
ging from three and a half cents the square yard to four 
cents. 

Mr. CLAY made some remarks in favor of the amend- 

ent; and 

Mr. BItBB opposed it. Although the article was manu- 
factured in the State he represented, yet he could not con- 
sent to tax the great body of his const.tuents for the be- 
nefit of a few large capitalists. If he could, consistently 
with a sense of justice, vote for the amendment, it would 


much gratify his own private feelings to do so, as one of 


his near and dear relatives was largely interested in the 
manufacture of the article. 

Mr. PO'NDEXTER also opposed the amendment. 

Mr. HAYNE stated that the rate of duty, as fixed by the 
House,amounted to thirty-seven per cent., and the increase 
to the amendment would be upwards of forty per cent. 

Mr. HOLMES contended that adequate protection 
cheapened the price of articles, whilst inadequate protec- 
tion had the contrary effect, and raised the price. 

Mr. HAYNE, after some remarks in reply, said, that 
when they came tothe subject of cotton, he was prepared 
to say to gentlemen, reduce the protective duty on your 
cotton fabr.cs, and we are willing to reduce the duty on 
the cotton the raw material, to the lowest amount possible. 

Mr. KING said, in his cl:mate, sol, &c. they asked for 
no protection; they wanted none whatever. He denied 
that Rentucky required any protection for her cotton bag- 
ving; a prejudice had at one time existed against the aru- 
cle manufactured there, because it was thought to stain 
the cotton packed in it, but this was found not to be inju- 

rious, and Ke ntucky now commanded the preference in 
the market above that imported from Scotland; therefore 
she required no protection on that art.cle. 

Mr. CLAY replied, and contended that the duty was 
but a fair protection. 

Mr. POINDEXTER said that he objected alike to this 
amendment proposed by the Committee on Manufactures, 
and to the rate of duty proposed by the bill as it came 
from the House of Representatives. The reduction did 
not seem to him to be important, as it did not descend to 

he principle of revenue, but was evidently designed ex- 


He should vote against the in- 
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crease of duty from three and a half ¢ to four cents per| 

square yard on the article of cotton bagging, but without | 
intending to support the original proposition. He could | 

not give > his sanction to a system of protection, bounties, 

and monopolies, intended to benefit one branch of indus- | 
try at the sacrifice of other great interests of the country. 

Such legislation was repugnant to the genius of a free 

people, and to the principles of our free constitution. 

Besides, said he, this particular item of protection is un- 
necessary; it was not called for by the manufacturers of 
cotton bagging in 1828, when the duty of five cents the 
square yard was impose I, but it was gratuitously inserted 
in the bill at that time to give additional strength to the 
combination by whom it was passed. ‘These manufac- 
turers have never wanted a ready and a profitable mar- 

ket for the article, to the full extent of their ability 

to produce it; and such, in his opinion, would be the 
case if no duty whatever, except for revenue purposes, 

was imposed. The price would depend more on the 
demand and the supply, than on our legislation. An | 
honorable Senator from Maine [Mr. Hoximes] had said 
that unmanufactured cotton had been protected until it 
had expelled all foreign cotton from the country; from 
which he infers that equal protection ought to be extend- 
ed to the covering of the bale which contained it. Sir, 
said Mr. P., this idea is not novel; it has been repeated on 
this floor and elsewhere, as a justification of the onerous 
imposts on the great articles of consumption imported 
from Europe, for the use of the agricultural and other 
laboring classes of the community. I take this occasion 
to correct the error. The duty of three cents the pound | 
on raw cotton was imposed in 1790, when that staple w as | 
not produced to any extent in the United States. It 
was an article extensively imported in.o the country, and 
the duty was a part of our revenue system. It did not 
then, and it never had, at any subsequent period, operat- 





ed to protect the agriculturists against foreign competi- | 
tion, in the production of cotton. 
injurious and iniquitous system of taxation would relieve 
the people from the burdens which are now imposed on 
them, he pledged himself to strike from this bi il the no- 


If the advocates of this | 


minal duty of three cents on unmanufactured cotton. 
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iceeded as to reduce the price of the 


| 
, 


shillings to four and sixpence sterling per pound, and it 
The planter relied on his own enterprise and industry, and It: ikes about one pound of wool to four hats. 
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leonsider i ita favor, and be “particularly obli ged to him if 
he would make it a little lighter. 

The question was then taken, and the amendment was 
rejected—-yeas 22, nays 22, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Clay, Clayton, Dallas, 
Dickerson, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuy sen, Hendricks, 
Holmes, Knight, Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, 
Silsbee, Sprague, Tipton, Waggaman, Wilkins.——22. 

NAYS.-—-Messrs. Bibb, Brown, Chambers, Dudley, 
Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hill, Johnston, Kane, 
|King, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, Poindexter, Ro- 
ibinson, Smith, Tazewell, Tyler, White.—22. 

The VICE PRESIDENT added his vote in the negative 

The next was an amendment inserting on ‘felts or 
hat bodies made wholly or in part of wool, thirty cents 
each.” 

Mr. KNIGHT said this is a new article of importation 
It is not to be found in any of our tariff laws. The history 
of itisthis. A few years ago, a journeyman hatter in 
vented a machine for making felts or hat bodies—-simple in 
its operations, and admirably adapted to the business it was 
intended to perform. It entirely superseded the old way 
of making this part of the hat. It had so completely suc 
article to about fifty 
per cent. of its former cost. He had regularly patented 
his invention, and was proceeding peaceably in his busi- 


lness, satisfactorily to every body, and profitably to himself. 


Some person, to me unknown, tooka copy of his machine 
in the Patent Office, or from some other place, and trans- 
mitted it to Europe, and somewhere in the neighborhood 
lof Hamburg set up the business of making hat bodies of 
Saxony wool, and shipping them to this country. When 
presented to the custom-house, they were not found in the 


laws regulating the duties, and were estimated according 
ito the provisions of the law embracing non-enumerated 
jarticles. 


This was not all; there was an imposition on the 
lofficers of the customs by the valuation of the article— 
\they were estimated to be worth fifteen cents each, and 
\the duty assessed acc ordingly. 

Now, sir, the best S axony lamb’s wool, of which this 
article for fine hats is made, costs in England from four 


The duty 


not on the spoils of his oo ymen in other sections of |on the wool wouldamount to forty-four cents, and the duty 


the Union. Sir, said Mr. P., permit me to trace the rise 
and progress of the pn of cotton in this country. In 
1794, when Mr. Jay mace the treaty with E ngl: and, he did | 

not know that the article of cotton was grown in the Unit- 
ed States, as will appear by his correspondence with the | 
British minister. 

The CHAIR here reminded Mr. P. that the question | 
being on the increase of duty on cotton bagging from} 
three and ahalfto four cents, did not admit of the Iutitude 
of debate which the honorable Senator was taking. 

Mr. P. then said he yielded to the suggestion, and took 
bis seat with the declaration that he should 

amendment, and afterwards vote against the bill imposing 
dred and a half cents the square yard on Scotch bagging. 

The amendment was rejecte “d. 

Mr. KNIGHT said this is an article which my constitu- 
ents have as deep an interest in as any people of the 
Union; if any tax is paid on it, it is paid by them. It is 
true, as the Senator from Kentucky has stated, that the | 
cotton bagg ng is not paid for by the grower of cotton-- 
it is sold by the pound with the cotton, and is an article of | 
profit tohim. Ihave heard some of my constituents say 


P 


that the bagging purchased with the cotton has cost them | 


when the 
cents. 


about thirty cents the yard, bag itself would 
cost only about twenty I will not Say any thing 
more on this subject, it having been so fully « xpk uned by 
the Senator from Kentucky. My chief object in rising 
was to say to that Senator, that when he shall return to the 


manufacture of cotton bagging, my constituents would | 


resist the | 


lon the manufactured article, made of the same wool, 1s 
jnine cents. To prevent this fraud upon the patent 
irights of the inventor of this machine, as well as the fraud 
jon the revenue, is the object of this amendment. By tiie 
lfraudulent introduction of these hats or felts, as they are 
lcalled, the consumer is not benefited; they are not sold ats 
less price than actual meeintaey can be manufactured here 
as cheap as they can be made in Europe or any wie! 
lelse. The whole labor is done by machinery, and, if we 
imake the importer pay the amount of duties we pay on 
Saxony wool, we can compete with the world. The sum 
proposed as duty is but about the amount the finest Saxo- 
jny wool will pay when imported. 

Mr. TYLER objected to it. 

Mr. MARCY thought the amendment unnecessary. A 
iclause was clearly embraced in the bill, by which all ma 
|nufactures of weol were charged fifty per cent., and by 
janother all unmanufactured articles of the same mate 
were to pay the same as the manufactured. ‘The obj 
lof the amendment would be embraced by either the 
or the other. He would move, however, to amen 
striking out thirty and inserting eighteen. 

Mr. SMITH iiad a letter from his hatter on the subject 
'Hat bodies were imported, made of Saxony wool, and t 
only fur put on the hats was in the covering by the n 
facturer here. In England the duty on Saxony wor 
‘only two cents, and, in consequence of the high duty 
the wool here, the American hatter is injured. 

‘TYLER said, if he understood the matter as 


a 
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plained by the gentleman from Rhode Island, it was pro- 
posed to tax the article because it had been found too 
cheap. The article could be imported for less than the 
cost of the material from which it was made. The history, 
as given by the gentleman from Rhode Island, was, that an 
ingenious Yankee had invented a machine which operated so 
successfully, that in the very first year he reduced the price 
of the article fifty percent. This followed, he presumed, 
what might be termed a Yankee trick. The inventor 
sells out his patent at a handsome profit, and immediately 


The Tariff. 





[SENaTE. 


Mr. DICKERSON said this amendment was intended to 
put coffee on the same footing as the articles free of duty. 

The question, which being agreed to by general con- 
sent, was taken on striking out the duty on coffee, and 
decided as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Chambers, Clav, Clay- 
ton, Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Freling- 
huysen, Holmes, Johnston, Kane, Knight, Marcy, Miller, 
Moore, Naudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Robin- 
son, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tazewell, 


takes the wings of the wind, and goes abroad, where he Tyler, Waggaman, Wilkins.--31. 


makes the article so cheap as to undersell in this market | 
those who had bought his machine. Seriously considering 
the extent of the consumption of this article in the Souti- 
ern States, he thought gentlemen, if at all disposed to 
diminish their burdens, ought not to lay a heavier duty on 
it. The duty was already too high, and he hoped it would | 
not be increased. 

Mr. Marcy’s amendment was then adopted, and the | 
amendment as amended was agreed to—-yeas 24, nays 16, 


' 


as follows: | 

YEAS.-—Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clayton, Dallas, 
Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hill, | 
Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Marcy, Naucdain, Prentiss, 
Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Smith, Sprague, Tipton, | 
Waggaman, Wilkins.--24. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bibb, Brown, Buckner, Grundy, 
Hayne, Hendricks, King, Mangum, Miller, Moore, Poin 
dexter, Robinson, Tazewell, Tyler, White.--15. 

The amendment in the 134th line was then considered, | 
as follows: 

After the word “ part,” insert ‘coming from beyond | 
the Cape of Good Hope;” and after the word ad valorem, | 
in the same line, insert **and on all other manufactures of] 
silk, or of which silk isa component part, six per centum | 
ad valorem y 

The bill reads, ‘*on all manufactures of silk, or of! 
which silk shall be a component part, ten per centum ad 
valorem, except sewing silk, which shall be forty per| 
centum.” 

After some remarks in favor of the amendment, by Mr. 
SMITH, 

Mr. TAZEWELL moved to amend the amendment by 
striking out ‘*six,”’ and inserting ‘‘five,” and this referred | 
to French silks; which was agreed to. 

Mr. DALLAS made some remarks in opposition to the 
discrimination between French and Chinese silks. | 

The amendment was then agreed to, as follows: 

YEAS.--Messrs. Bell, Clay, Dickerson, Dudley, Ellis, | 
Ewing, Foot, Forsyth, Frelinghuysen, Hayne, Hill, | 
Holmes, Johnston, Kane, King, Marcy, Miller, Naudain, | 
Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Sey-| 
mour, Smith, Sprague, Tazewell, Tipton, Troup, Tyler, | 
Waggaman, White, Wilkins.—-33. 

NAYS.--—Messrs. Clayton, Dallas, Grundy, Hendricks, 
Silsbee.—-5. F ; 

The amendment to strike out two and a half cents, and| 
insert three cents, being the duty on brown sugar, rT 








sirup of sugar cane, in casks, was next considered 

Messrs. DICKERSON, JOHNSTON, and CLAY ad-} 
dressed the Senate in favor of the amendment; after which, 
the question was taken, and the amendment was agreed | 
to--yeas 24, nays 18, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Clay-| 
ton, Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Freling-| 
huysen, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Naudain, 
Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Tipton, | 
Waggaman, Wilkins.—24. 

NAYS.--Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Ellis, Forsy th, | 
Grundy, Hayne, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Mil- 
ler, Sprague, Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, White.—18. 

The next amgndment was to strike out ‘‘ on coffee halfa 
cent per pound.” 


NAYS.—Messrs. Bibb, Brown, Buckner, Ellis, For- 
syth, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Hill, King, Mangum, 
Tipton, Troup, White. —14. 

The amendment next considered was to strike out as 
follows: 

On teas of all kinds, imported from China or other 
places east of the Cape of Good Hope, and in vessels of 
the United States, one cent per pound: on all teas import- 
ed from any other place, or in vessels other than vessels 


lof the United States, ten cents per pound. 


And insert ‘* on all teas imported from places this side 
the Cape of Good Hope, or in vessels other than vessels 
of the United States, ten cents per pound.” 

Mr. HAYNE said this was a proposition whether teas 
should come in duty free. He regarded teas as articles of 
luxury, and as much deserving of taxation as any other 


-| article. 


Messrs. DICKERSON and CLAY addressed the Senate 


lin favor of the amendment; after which, the question was 


taken, and decided in the affirmative—yeas 28, nays 15. 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Chambers, Clay, Clay- 
ton, Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuy- 
sen, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, Kane, Knight, Marcy, 
Naudain, Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Seymour, 
Silsbee, Sprague, Tipton, Waggaman, Wilkins.——28. 

NAYS.——Messrs. Bibb, Brown, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, 
Hayne, Hill, King, Mangum, Miller, Poindexter, Taze- 
well, Troup, Tyler, White.—15. 

The next amendment was in the 167th line, striking 
out the duty of thirty per cent. on Leghorn hats or bon- 
nets, and all hats of straw,’chip, or grass, and all flats, 
braids, or plaits for making hats or bonnets, leaving the 
duty as it is under the present tariff. 

Mr. DICKERSON said the object of this amendment 
was to prevent diminishing the protection on articles pro- 
duced principally by female industry. He hoped there 
was sufficient gallantry in the Senate to retain a sufficient 
protection on this branch of industry. 

Mr. HAYNE said the articles are worn by almost all the 
females in the United States, and the gentleman proposed 
to show his gallantry by taxing fifty per cent. articles used 
by females. The duty imposed by the House was thirty 
per cent., sufficiently high for all the purposes of protec- 
tion; and he saw no reason why it should be increased. 
This was a very heavy expense felt by every head of a 
family. 

Mr. DICKERSON said that his gallantry consisted in 
wishing to encourage the poor and laboring females, while 
that of the gentleman from South Carolina was in a wish 
to relieve those who were rich and consumers of articles 
of luxury. 

The question was then taken on this amendment, and 
it was rejected by the following vote: 

YEAS.——Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Dal- 
las, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, 
Holmes, Johnston, Kane, Naudain, Prentiss, Robbins, 
Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Wil- 
kins.—22. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Ellis, Forsyth, 
Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, 
Marcy, Miller, Poindexter, Robinson, Sprague, ‘Tazewell, 
Tipton, Troup, Tyler, White.--22 
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The VIC E PRESIDENT wk led hie 1 vote against the} 
amendment. 

The next amendment considered was in the 177 7 th line, 
inserting ** except cordage tarred and untarred,” the obe | 
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Mr. KNIGIIT insisted on having thes yeas ond: nays on 


ing amendment, they having been previously ordered on 


T he question was then taken by veas and nays, and the 


ject of which amendment is to retain the present specific |amendment was adopted--yeas 30, ns ys 3. 


rate of duty on those articles. 
Mr. DUDLEY requested a 1 letter from a manufacturer |i 
of cordage in New York might be read. 
effect would be injurious if the clause in the bill from the 
louse were to become a law. 
Mr. HAYNE wished to have the effect of this amend- 
ment distinctly understood. 


j 


centum, to pay an ad valorem duty of fifteen per 
As the act came from the] from and after the said third day of March, one thou- 


The next amendment provided for str sking outthe follow. 
ng words from the bill contained in lines 205, 206, 207, 208, 


It stated that the [29 andl 210: * all articles not herein specified e ther as 
free or as liable to ad fferent duty, and which, by the ex- 


sting laws, pay an ad valorem duty higher than fifteen per 
centum, 


other House, all manufactures of he mp would be subject |sand eight hundred and thirty-three.” 


to no more than twenty-five per cent. If it were designed | 
to except coridage from this, the duties under the existing 


| might not preva.l. 


Mr. HAYNE hoped this clause of the amendment 
The committee had looked at all the 


tariff would revert on this article, and by that the duty j arts icles taxed by the present tar.f¥ with a microscopic eye, 


amounted to eighty per cent. on ‘tarred cordage, und to! 
eighty-eight on untarred. 
five per cent. was thought too low, if eighty or cighty-| 
eight per cent. was not far too high. He hoped ge “utle-| 
men would not impose a duty so extravagant. 
Mr. SMITH said the manufactures of cordage could} 
not exist if only protected by a duty of twenty -five per cent. 
They paid forty dollars a ton, of dut y, on hemp, und it was] 
imposs ble they could thus compete with the foreign market. | 
Mr. SILSBEE spoke in favor of the amendment 
Mr. FOOT said it must be evident, unless this amenc- 
ment prevailed, the manufacture of cordage must be en- 
tirely abandoned in this country. “Phe manufacture was 
barely getting on, and could not bear any additional burden. 
Mr. »>MITH sad we can no longer export the cordage 
of our own country, it being taxed so ligt in the article 
of hemp. 
The: nnndesent was carried—-yeas 26, nays 16,as follows 
YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Bue kner, Chambers, Clayton, 
Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Fielinghuysen, | 
Hendricks, Holmes, Jolinston, Knight, Naudain, Presitiss, 
Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, S.lsbee, Sm.th, Sprague, 
Tipton, Tombhuson, Waggaman, W lk.ins.—26. 
NAYS.—Messrs. Benton, Bobb, Brown, Ellis, Forsyth, 
Grundy, Hayne, Hill, Kane, Marcy, Mer, Moore, Poin- 
dexter, Robinson, Tazewell, ‘Vy ler.--16. 
The amendment in the 19uth Lne was to insert musical 
instrumcntsatarate of duty of thirty percent. ad valorem. 
Mr. DICKERSON said that this was a manulacture that 
deserved protection; they were made to a very high ce-) 
gree of perfection in the United States. By the b.1l from 
the House, they world come in as art.c les made of wood, 
at a rate of duty too low to protect the mam ifuciure. 
This amendment was, after a short discuss.on, agreed 


to--veas 25, nays 16, as follows: 

YEAS.——-Messrs. ll, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Clay- 
ton, Dallas, D.ckerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frehng- 
huysen, Holmes, Knight, Naudaw, Pient.ss, Robb.ns, Ro- 
binson, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, Vom 
linson. Waggaman, Wilkins.—-259. 

NAYS.--Messrs. Bibb, Brown, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, 
Hayne, Hill, Kane, Marcy, M.ller, Mouore, Pomdexicr, 
Tazewell, Tipton, Tyler, White.--16. 

The amendment in the 197th line was as follows: 

At the end of the line, insert “aml the Sd day of March, 


eighteen hundred and thirty-four; and from and afcer that 
day on half of those rates respect velv; and on all other 
wines, other than those of France, one-half of their pre- 


sent rates of duty respectively, from and alter th day last 


afvresaid.” 

The bill reads, on the wines of France, namely, red 
wines, in casks, six cents a gallon; winte wines, in casks, 
ten cents a gallon; and French wines, of all sorts, in bot- 


es twenty-two cents a gallon. 
BAYNE said he thought the yeas and nays need 
not rhe taken on this amendment; it was a clear revenue 


measure, aud no one would, he presumed, object to it. 


jamendment to prevent this possible reduction. 
ed that they would permit this part of the bill to remain, 


and had provided duties for them all; but, under the fear 


He would submit that twenty-} that there might be some articles which their astuteness 
had not discovered, and which night, under the bill, b 
brought in’ so low as fifteen per cent., had prepared their 


He trust- 


and any artcl.s which their ingenuity and research might 


possibly have omitted, to come in at the moderate rate of 
jury of fifteen per cent. 


After some remarks from Mr. DICKERSON, who de- 


nominated th's clause of the bill a broad net to catch all 
the art.cles omitted by it, the question was taken on strik- 


ng out the clause, and carricd—yeas 24, nays 21, as fol- 
lows: 


YEAS.--Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Dal- 


ilas, Dicke rsou, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelaighuysen, 


Hendricks, Holmes, Kight, Naudain, Prentiss, Robbins, 
?} Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, T.pton, ‘Vomlinson, 
Waggaman, W.tkins.--24. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Buckner, Ellis, 
Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Holl, Kane, King, Mangun . 
Marcy, Muller, Moore, Poindexter, Robinson, Sinith, 
Pauzewe li, Ty ler. —21. 

The amendment strik ng out from the 
articles, epaulets of gold and silver, was next considere 

Mr. MILLER observed that this wasa matter of sore 
importance tothe nilitia of the United States, who sers 
without pay, and were at considerable expense in «qu p 
ping and unifurming themselves. ‘Vhis amendment wot 
bear hard on these officers, and he hoped it would not | 
adopted. 

Mr. DICKERSON, inanswer to an inquiry as to the ex 

nt of the manufacture, and the amount of the pres 
duty, said that the article was made in the United Stat 
duty on the importation of twelve per ce 


»Tst of duty free 
! 


and paid a 
This was but a ve vy moderate protection, and of no man- 
ner of consequence to the gousumer. 

The amendment Was rejec ed--ye as lis nays 28. 

bhe amendment in the twelfth line of the third sect 
was to insert ind go among the art cles free of duty. 

DICKERSON sad the object of the ameic 

was to str. ke out 
from duty, in order to Insert it in the second sect 
of the bill, in the c 
fificen per cent. Tins protection was considered neces 
sary, asindgo had become ansarticle of home produc 

Mir. BEN'TON said he had aletter froma gentleman of 
much information in South Carolina, which showed t 
extcntin which ths art.cle was raised and produced 
South. The letter stated that from forty to fifiy thonsend 


‘indigo’ from the lst of articles exempt 





enunicrating various articles a 


pounds of indigo were raised, within the year, by a sing 
parish in South Carol na; that it was freq rently sh 
to Cincinnati aud to New York, where it was f 
ea ial any Imported from abroad. Mr. B. sa 
' this letter for 
that sameoh d, that indigo was not produced iti tis « 
y- The fact was, that England, when she possessed 


the purpose of contradicting the ¢ 
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ou es in this country, had spared no expense in encou-| Iserv e the Br'tish interest. He alluded to the practice of 
raging the cultivation af indigo in the South, thinking, | the British Government to defeat our advances in manu- 
wisely, that if they were to have domestc manufacture) facturing, by meeting us with specific duties, and instanced 
within themselves, they ought not to be dependent on a! that on glass. Under-such circumstances, our woollens 
foreign country for the chief material in the dye of that! jFequi ired more protection than was given them by the bill, 

manufacture. He [Mr. B.] was of opinion that when| and, therefore, the committee had proposed this amend. 
wool and other articles belonging to our domestic m: fu- | ment. He was of opinion, that wh.lst the change pro- 
factures were taxed, a duty should be laid on indigo in| posed would be beneficial to the manufacturers, it gave a 


proportion. | consider: able boon to the South, by the low duty imposed 
Mr. HIAYNE said that, although the letter, which had | on the cheap coarse cloths. 


been read, had come from a gentlem: in in his State, it was} Mr. SMITH sail he did not rise to enter into any argu- 
merely in reply to information that had been asked, and| ment on this question, but to explain a difference as to 
was not ind-cative of the feeling of the State on the sub-| facts between the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Dicker- 
ject. South Carolina would not consent to the principle j8ox} and himself. That gentleman had taken the year 
of any duty by way of protection. That indigo was | 1824, when we passed the act raising the duty on wool, 

raised in the South, was there no secret; every house-|and said that the Engl sh duty of sixteen ceuts per pound 
w.fe could raise what she herself required. All that his| was repealed i 
State would ask for was a fair revenue system; a system|so. Mr. 
built on revenue alone, and on just and equitable terms. 





consequence of our act. This was not 
S. recollected well, that when the b.ll of 1824 


was under consideration, he rose in hs place, and stated, 
His object was to disclaim, on the part of his State, any}at the very time we were about raising our duty on wool, 


protection on this or any other artcle of her produce. | the English were about reducing theirs; and that the 
South Carolina would disdain to ask for any protection | course pursued by Great Britain wot ld operate more to 
whatever: if this duty was intended asa boon to her, she did | our disadvantage than any advantage we could expect 
not seek it. Bat toa far revenue she would not dissent. | to gain by increase of duty. What wes the answer of 

Mr. DICKERSON said it had not been proposed by the | gentlemen at that time? Why, that Great Britain only 
committee as a boon to the South. Indigo was becoming | lield out this threat in ferrorem, to prevent us from raising 
an article of considerable home produce, and therefore it} our duty. The genth man from New Jersey contended 
was thought necessary to protect it, as well as the other|that the duty of 1824 was trifling—a mere modicum 
productions of the country, by a duty of fifteen per cent. | Why, sir, it was not so considered then. 


Mr. MILLER made some remarks, which were not dis-| favored the 
t.nctly audible. 


Gentlemen who 
measure at that time told a different story. 
| By the act of 1816, the duty was twe nty-five per cent., 
The question was then taken on the amendment, when|to become the next year twenty, and so on; but, by the 
it was negatived with consent, in order again to make the|act of 1824, the duty was increased to thirty-three anda 


intended substitute in the proper place. |third; and th’s was considered by all at that me asa very 





It being past s.x o’clock, the Senate adjourned. | high rate of duty. 
| With respect to the glass spo iken of by the Senator, 
Fripay, Juiy 6. jhe could not agree w th him. He {Mr. S.}) was at one 
Senseh. Wee - | time an importer of glass to a consicle ao amount, and 
THE TARIFF. | B , 


}the drawback to the amount of the excise in England 
The Senate resumed the tariff bill. After d'sposing of| was always given them. Soit was with regaid tocal coes. 
various amendments without discussion, the last amend-| They gave us back, said he, the full amount of the ex- 
ment of the committee was taken up, as follows: Afier|cise on that article. So also in Ireland with respect to 
the word part,” insert the duties following, that is to| linens. ‘There was an excise of a penny-halfpenny a yard 
say, such other manufactures of wool, or of which wool} on this last article, which has since been re pealed, and 
is 2 Component part, the actual value of which at the| now it came tous at a penny-halfpenny dearer. 

place from whence imported shall not exceed fifty cents Mr. HOLMES adverted to the pol cy followed by Great 
the square yard, shall be deemed to have cost fifiy cents) Britain in on in raising the duty on fore gu wool 


oue 
the square yard, and pay a duty thereon of thirty- five pe 


penny sterling tosix pence.  Ithad so continued tll 1825 
centum. And all such other manufactures of woe 1, or off when it was repealed onl put atthe old rate. Inthe 
which wool isa component part, the actual value of which, | 96th No. of the Edinburgh Review, there was an excel- 
at the place from whence imported shall exceed fifty | lent article, which showed the fallacy of 
conte the square yard, and shall net exceed two dollars duty on woollens and on wool to go 


hand in haindad; of 
| fifty cents the square yard, shall [be deemed to have! not reducing the one, und at the same time redue.ng the 


not allowing the 


cost two dollars and fifty cents the square yard, and] pay|other. But it was found by a committee of investigation, 
aduty thereon of thirty-five per centum. And onall such) that the manufacturers could not go on without has ng 


other manufactures of wool, or of which wool is a com-} foreign fine wool to mix with thei coarse, and without 
ponent part, the actual value of which at the places) the one they could not consume the other. 
whence unported shall exceed two dollars and fifly cents; Mr. DICKERSON sad he recollected they had been 
the square yard, there shall be levieda duty of thirty-five} told, in 1824, by the Senator from Maryland, that, if they 
per centum ad valorem.” increased the protection on wool, the British would re. 
Mr. DICKERSON, in supporting this amendment, re-| duce the duty on their 
marked that since wool was protected, the woollen manu-); feat the protection. This he thought, at the time, h 
factures should be equally so. ‘The protection of the) probable. If we had been content to take 


importations of the article, and de- 
glily 
their woolle ns 
Manufactured article trom wool would act bencfic ally to) as before, they would@ not have reduced their dutv. The 


¥ 
agriculiurists themselves—the growers of wool; for the) were watching the progress of our legislation, and began 
consequence Was, that the more the manufacture was in-| this measure to defeat us. They would have much pre- 
reased, the more wool would be consumed. The wool-| ferred to keep up their duty, if it could be sent here a ul 
len trade was of the greatest importance to us, and on it the tax levied onus. But he did not beleve they would 
might be said to hang the interests of the agriculturists in| have put down their duty, but for the consideratio 1 that 
a paramount degree. The necessity of this part of our) they were deteru.ined to supply us in spite of our legis- 
industry was of the last importance to the country; anc lation. p 
when it was pre posed by gentlemen to do away with its Very Little was done for wool in 1824 In 1825, the 


protection, he could not but say that they would so sub-, duty on wool amounted to about $120,000; aud we paid a 
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tax to Great Britain in that year to that amount. With} | woollens, from fifty cents to $2 50, shall be deemed to 
respect to glass, the excise in 1825 was reduced to forty-| have cost $2 50; thereby doubling the duty on the coarse 
five shillings, anil the drawback was put at sixty-five; so/articles. It was true that, under the former law, the duty 
that there is, at this moment, twenty shillings which they | was forty-five per cent.; but, under the proposed nominal 
pay for the sake of supplying us with that article. | rate of duty of thirty- five per cent. on the minimum of 
Mr. CLAY advocated the amendment, and stated that | $ $2.50, the duty will in fact amount to eighty-seven cents 
it made the bill much better for the South than it was | per yard; and the entire class of articles between fifty 
when it came from the House. He read from an invoice, | cents and $1 50 will pay a duty ranging from sixty to one 
dated August, 1831, an account of the charges on a lot thundred and sev enty percent. Mr. H. viewed this enor. 
of glassware sent to Greenock. The original value of the | |mous increase of duty to amount to a prohibition of the 
glass was £7 10s. 9d. sterling. The duties and charges | coarser articles; and the real object of the amendment tun- 
were £10 18s. 8d.; making the cost £18 9s. 3d. T he | questionably was to give an entire monopoly to the manu- 
articles then sold for £28 5s. Dishes, produced by Ame-| | facture of cloths worth from fifty cents to $2 50. But 
rican ingenuity for one dollar and a half, sold for up-|negro cloth was to be excepted. New negro cloths, Mr. 
wards of eight dollars. This glass was produced by com-| H. said, were plains, not made in the United States at 
pression. He gave this fact, to show the nature and ex- hall, or, if made, to a very limited extent. That those 
tent of English liberality and kindness, and the sincerity of | coarse cloths were consumed at the North as well as at 
the profession of Great Britain in reference to free trade. |the South, the gentleman was mistaken in aati ae 
He then adverted to the character and operation of| There was no coarse article consumed at the North. But 
this amendment, showing that the local minimum was/the entire importation of such articles was to a very 
merely nominal, and that the next minimum was the only | limited extent; not exceeding about $500,000. And here 
real and substantial one. The idea of protecting articles in| he must remark, that one of the strongest objections to 
which the South are most interested, is abandoned. ‘The | the proposed minimums arose from the difference in the 
second minimum, he showed, was more favorable to the |amount of the articles on which it would operate, com- 
South than the bill from the House. — Its “= ration would | pared with the amount to be admitted as a law duty. By 
be principally on the middle classes in the North and the ja statement of the treasury he held in his hand, it woul d 
East; so that the burden and the benefit would go together. | be seen that the whole amount of the importation of negro 
The spec.fic duty he regarded as preferal ble to the ad | cloths and other coarse articles was only $600,000; while 
valorem, as it prevented fraud. And, in reference to the |of those costing from $1 to $2 20, the importations, in 
minimum system, he referred to the prosperity of the } 1830, were $2,373,791, and last year exceeded $4,000,000. 
cotton manufactories, to show its effic acy. Thi it branch | So ths at while on a very limite ad importation the duties are 
of our manufacture had grown up under the protection!to be reduced, they are to be enormously increased on 
ofa single minimum. He read a communication from an articles amounting to between two and four millions. The 
officer of the customs in New York, of great intelligence {hi gher priced articles of woollen cloths, costing above 
and worth, in which he showed the advantage of the | $2 50, amounted only to $89,000, and were made, to a 
square yard and minimum system. Under the ad valo-|very limited extent, in the United States: so much so, 
rem duty, one package in twenty is examined, while, in| that thirty-five per cent. was deemed by the gentlemen 
the specific duty system, every mana is examined. If| themselves an adequate protection; for the gentleman madd 
fraud can exist, then, under the specific duty system, what | declared that he would not go one cent below an adequat 
frauds may not be expected alee theadv alor em syste “4 protection. He should be gla |, therefore, to know where, 
He then aidverted to the oper: re of the original bill, in |in all this, was the yielding to the South that the gentle- 
order to show its inefficiency. e laid it down as indis- iman talked so much of. He had explicitly declared that 
putable that adequate omens sa Ar be obtained |he would yield nothing of the protection, and is seeking 
by a duty on the raw material and foreign fabric operat-|to increase, very largely, the duties on the great mass of 
ing together. It was h’s wish to guard the farmer and the | woollens. One word more as to the minimums. What are 
manufacturer against the influence of forei ign legislation. jthey? Why, they declare that an article which is worth no 
He congratulated the Senate on the evidence which had | more, and actus ally cost only fifty cents, shall be deemed 
been exhibited, that the protective principle was still to/and taken to have cost $2 50, and pay a duty accordingly. 
be preserved, and concluded by asserting that the amend-|Could any thing be more unfair, more unjust, or more 
ment had been introduced from a feeling of kindness to | extrs avagant? if you apply this prine ple to the people 
the South. The coarse article is abandoned to the South, |of the United States in the way of direct taxation, it 
and lays the burden on the middle classes in the North | would not be submitted to for a moment. How would it 
and the East. answer to impose an income tax, and then say that every 
Mr. HAYNE said his desire was to bring this question | man’s income, no matter what it was, shall be deemed to 
to the test; and he should therefore move to stri ke out, in} be $1,000, and that he shall pay a tax accordingly; or that 
the 14th, 15th, and 16th lines, the words ** be deeme d to | his still shall be taxed fifty cents per gullon, but shall | 
have cost two dollars and fifty cents the square yard,” to|deemed to contain one hundred gallons, and taxed att 
try the ~~ stion on the minimums at once. His object} rate? The minimum provision was a more cunning contriv- 
was to bring before the Senate this principle of minimums|ance by which to conceal the truth from the peoples 
which the Senator from Kentucky ec: alled the most eflfi-| making them pay, as in the case before us, « tax, say of 
cient feature in the bill, and. which the Senate would at!one hundred and fifi y per cent., and, at the same time, 
once perceive would greatly increase the duty. In the bill) telling them that they were only to pay thirty-five per cent 
that came from the Secretary of the Treasury, these duties | But the gentleman from Kentucky says that the . Nl 
ranged from five to thirty per cent.; in the bill from the | mums are to guard against a false valuation. Why, have 
saaee they ranged from five to fifty per cent., without| you now no means of ascertaining the true value 2 im- 
having minimums. in either; -and in the ame nelme nt it is ported articles? If the gentleman is right, why have ad 
proposed that the duty shall be calculated on every yard | valorem duties at all? Surely the laws now prov ide, or the 
of cloth costing from fifty cents to $2 50, as if it cost $2 50. | Tre asury Department can “devise a system by which the 
The first objection to this clause was, that it was a great custom-houses can always know the actual yalue of the 
enlargement of the existing tariff. he present e pro-/ articles entered. If this cannot be done, you must adopt 
vides that all woollen goods costing fifty cents, and sone ae minimums or specific duties throughout your whole sys- 
oné dollar, shall be deemed to have cost one doll: ar, and pay/tem. But he would leave this branch of the subject. It 
duty accordingly. ‘his amendment provides that all|required no argument to show that ad valorems were the 
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All others] gentlemen, who opposed this amendment, to refute this 
statement; to show that the manufacturers were growing 
rich, and not, in their attacks on the proposition, to shel- 
ter themselves behind general principles. He considered 
the ad valorem system as uncertain and deceptive, inas- 
Before he satdown, Mr. H. said he would reply to the |much as invoices from England could be shown to sustain 
statements made by the gentleman from Kentucky, with|any price which the importer wished to prove that the 
regard to the exportation of a case of glass, valued at|fabrics had cost. Invoices were made up for the occa- 
seven pounds, to Great Britain; but he would first remark |sion, and woud continue to be so while the ad valorem 
that every thing relating to that country always set the |system should continue. He stated that the duty of six- 
gentleman from New Jersey in as fierce a flame as one of |tcen cents a square ) yard on the article of flannels was in 
his own furnaces—he seemed to have a holy horror at |fact a minimum duty, because it placed the same duty of 
every thing English--and why’ Because England sold |sixteen cents on flannel which cost five 
her iron so much cheaper than his could be eee laid on that which cost fifiy cents. The 
here. But the gentleman thinks high duties lessen prices. |terms was merely to classify the duties. 
Is it not passing strange that when you impose @ tax on |that our manufacturers must work up ourown wool. This 
wool and sail duck, these ge utlemen tell us it increases the ne is too fine for the coarser fabric, and not good enough 
price of the article; ; but when you tax the article they |for the finest; and here the foreign article would be in 
want to sell, why, it always lessens the price; and with |demand, and hence the efficacy of this minimum. 
them, when Great Britain takes off a tax, it alw ays fur-| Mr. TAZEWELL, after a few remarks in reply to the 
nishes a reason for imposing additional burdens on our |Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wesstrer,] observed 
own people’ Suppose Great Britain were to repeal her |that this amendment embraced almost every description 
corn laws to-morrow; we should then hear a clamor from |of woollen goods; six different kinds, at least, he believ- 
all the manufacturers of the country for increased protec- |ed, were included in it, so that few were ieft free from its 
tion. But, as to this exportation of glass, the gentleman operation; it covered almost every importation of the kind 
from Kentucky takes this small isolated case, and presents |that came into this country. He wished particularly to 
it as an instance of successful competition with British |direct attention to the effect which would result in this 
manufactures, in consequence of the system of protec-|case from the immense increase that would take place in 
tion. This wasa small affair, indeed, and he was satisfied the mode which the bill would carry into operation, in esti- 
that no glassware would ever be exported to England mating the duties by calculating the British pound sterlin 
worth mentioning. Although this glass paid a high duty, at four dollars and eighty cents in place of four dollars and 
but few of our exports to England paid more than a very | forty-four cents. Under this would be comprehended one- 
moderate one. But, with respect to articles of theirs that third of the whole im; portations, and was equivalent to an 
we imported, many of them paid even a much higher rate increase of thirty-seven and a half per cent. 
of duty than the glass spoken of by the Senator from Ken-|to a prohibition on articles of necessary use. To the sup- 
tucky. Here are invoices of a great variety of oo ply required by our population, we did not manufacture 
imported into this countr y; green and red baizes p: aying , within ourselves within five million dollars of a sufficien- 
duty of three hundred per cent.; swansdown vesting, a a\cy. Seven million dollars worth of foreign articles requir- 
duty of two bundred and three per cent.; shawls and leno j}ed by us, were imported last year; 
mus&ns taxed as high as one hundred on seventy-five per | in the increase of value given to the pound sterling would 
cent.; and he could go through a long list, and show the | be tantamount to a prolubition; and prohibitions, when of 
gentleman from Kentucky that the duties on some of them /a grinding description, often 
run up as high as three hundred per cent. There were | Gentlemen talked much of the necessity fur protection to 
flannels, wh.ch a respectable merchant of Ph at ete manufactures; but our woollen manufactures existed 
assured him could be purchased in England a eight! before the revolutionary war; even prior to that, one-half 
cents, and are now, by this bill, to pay a duty of sixteen | the people were clothed in their own manufactures. Of 
cents. Fine salt was taxed as highas two hundred per| the period antecedent to 1812, we can speak without hesi- 
cent.; he could show piles of wach articles. on which exor-| tation; and it is Known that the country was then produc- 
bitant duties were laid. But it was not the rate of duty|ing more than the one-half of all that was worn. It was 
on any particular article which formed the proper subject | as clear of proof as figures could ma} , that from the in- 
for comparison, but the general rate of duties between the | crease in calculating the value of eve * British pound’s 
two countries, And ed he would say that, while the} worth of goods imported from fou dollars and forty-four 
great mass of our exports were rece ived. by Great Britain | cents to four dollars and eighty cents, that which paid fifty ‘f 
at a duty almost nominal, the great mass of British exports percent. nominally wo uldreally pay eighty-sevenand a half 
were taxed almost to prohibition. | cents. But we were told a boon, fi rsvoth, as given to the 
Mr. H. concluded by expressing a hope that this mini-| South, by only laying five per cent. on coarse woollens. 
mum would be stricken out, and that if gentlemen are re-| On making a calculation of the 
solved to increase the duty on woollens, and carry it up| South who would be benefited by the importation of this 
even beyond the tariff of 1828, the y would do it openly }course manufacture 


at the decreased duty, tire average 
and above-board. If we are to pay fifty, sixty, or one | benefit would be one suit of clothes for every two hundred 


7 . . | ‘ ‘ 
hundred percent. forthe protection of the domestic manu- | inhabitants; and Charleston, in whose favor it was said the 
factures, say so in plain terms, which every one can un-|alteration was made, would just receive twelve suits of 


derstand, and do not call it thirty-five per cent. with a clothes. A boon of twelve suits of clothes to Charlesto: 











fairest rates of duty that could be adopted. 
must be most unequal and unjust, 

To him the greatest objection to minimums was, that 
they increased the duty on the coarser and cheaper ar- 
ticles, and fell most heavily on the consumption of the poor. 
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minimum of two dollars and fifty ccnts. and, therefore, Southern gentlemen should vote for the 
Mr. WEBSTER then addressed the Senate in defence | measure in const quence of this enormous liberality! 
of the amendment of the committee. He contended that|'The theory, he contended, of the imposition of duties 
the high sounding ad valorem duty imposed by the bi I] tending to lessen the price, was altogether fallacious; he 
was fallacious, and could only deceive those w ho took su-| was surprised at such a doctrine being maintained. When 
perficial views of the subject. He st: ated that the wool-|the duty on wool was raised, was such the effect’ he ask- 


len manufacture was now on the point of success or the jed. if gentlemen were sincere in the belief of their own 
point of failure. It was not established in prosperity, nor | doctrine, this d luty thon ye puton again. He aguin ad- 
was it prostrate. He described the woollen interest as alve rted tothe woollen duties under r the act of 182% 


3, the bill 
losing interest from 1824 to the presenttime. He asked lof abominations, as it had been denominated by the gentle- 
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man from Slasnetienonttn: after the cnthet appl edt to it by 
the Senator from Maryland, (Mr. Smura;)} and argued that | las, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, 
the present bill woukl increase those duties be yond that } | Holmes s, Johnston, Knight, 


bill, though to the public eye apparently less, by the in- 
crease of valuing the pound sterling at four dollars and} 
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eighty cents from four dollarsand forty-four cents, and in the | 


item under consideration of thirty-five per cent., it would, 
in realty, under this mode of calculation, amount to a 
duty of 54 3-100ths; yet the friends of the measure gave 
no credit for this increase. 
amendment would not be adopted. 

Mr. WEBSTER denied thatany delusion was practised 


} 


In conclusion, he hoped the | 
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Clayton, Dal. 
Frelinghuysen, 
Naudain, Prentiss, Robbins, 
Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, ‘Tomlinson, Wag. 
gaman, Webs’ er, W dkins,—24. 

NAYS.--Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Buckner, Ellis, 
Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, 
Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, Poindexter, Robinson, 
Sin th, Yazewell, Tipton, Troup, White.—23. 

The question then coming up on the amendment as 


YEAS.--Messrs. Bell, ahdiahate. Clay, 


i 
jamended, 


on the people; and, as regarded the principle of mini-| 


mums, it was also well understood by them. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN said he should vote for strik- 


On motion of Mr. HAYNE, the amendment was divided, 
so as to take the question on the first or lowest minimum. 


|The question was then taken, and decided in the nega- 


ing out the minimums which seemed to be so unpopular, | 


and aganst which much excitement existed; but at the 
sume time he expressed his determination, ata proper 
period, to move for an adequate protection to the branch 
of the woollen manufactures provided for by them. ‘The 
duty fixed by the House was certainly, he said, too low, 
and would result in the total ruin of the manufactures, 
He thought a protection of from sixty to s.xty-tive per 
cent. would be sufficient, and, at a proper time, would 
move to increase the duty to that amount. 

Mr. CHAMBERS expressed the same views. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Harne’s amend. 
ment, str:king out that part of the amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures which provides that the woollens 
of the value of fifty cents the square yard, and not ex- 
ceeding two dollars and fifty cents the square yard, shall 
be deemed to have cost two dollars and filty 
square yard. It was decided in the affirmative 
nays 23, as follows: 

¥EAS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Chambers, El- 
lis, Forsyth, Frelinghuysen, Grundy, Hill, Kane, King, 
Mangum, Marcy, Muller, Moore, Poideater, Robinson, 
Smth, Tazewell, Tipton, Troup, Tyler, Wh te. --24. 

NAYS.——Missrs. Bell, Clay, Clayton, Dallas, Dicker- 
son, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Hendricks, iolmes, Johnston, 
Kuight, Naudain, Prentiss, Robodins, Ruggles, Seymour, 
Silsbee, Sprague, Tomlinson, Waggaiman, Webster, Wil- 
kins. —253. 

Mr. CHAMBERS the 
ment, by 


cents the 
~=yous 24, 


striking out in the seventeenth line the words 


n moved to amend the amend- | 


thirty-five, and inserting siaty; so as to place all the articles | 


on wh.ch the minimum was struck out at a duty of sixty 
yer centum ad valorem. 

Mr. WEBSTER said this made the question whether 
the Senate would raise the duty from fif'y to sixty per cent. 
Ou this question he asked for the yeas and nays; 
were ordered. 

Mr. TAZEWELL observed that thie « 
percent. He estimated the change in the calculation of 
the pound sterling from four dollars and forty-four cents to 
four dollars and ¢ ighty cents, as over four and three-fourths 
per cent more; the value of the interest saved in abolisii- 
ing the cred.t system, at six per ceut., making over sixty 
per cent.; and, ac iding g to these the ai wht and commis 
sions, the protection man considerably over seventy-five 
per cent., and yet gentlemen wanted more. 
having a nmiajority would do just as the 
Was there fore useless fi or him to Say 
subject. 

Mr. CLAY supported the amendment at some length. 
He spoke of the importance to the farmers to support 
this branch of i 


winch 


luty was now’ fifty 


Gentlemen 
y pleased; and it 


b 


ndustry, thousands of whom, he said, were 


ny thing more on thi | 


tive, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Dallas, 
D.ckerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Holmes, 
Johnston, Kmght, Naudain, Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, 
Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Web- 
ster, Wilkins.—23. 

NAYS.--Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Buckner, Ellis, 
Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, 
Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, Poindexter, Robinson, 
Suuth, Tazewell, Tipton, ‘Troup, ‘Tyler, White.--24. 

So the first part was negat ved. 

The question was then taken on the second part, as 
amended, and decided in the aflirmative, as follows: 

YEAS.——Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Dallas, 
Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Holmes 
Johnston, Knight, Naudain, Poindexter, Prentss, Robb. ns, 
Ruggles, Seymour, § Isbee, Sprague, ‘Tomlinson, Wag- 
gaman, We bster, Wilkins,--25. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Benton, B.bb, Brown, Buckner, Ellis, 
Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Hl, Kane, King, 
Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, Robinson, Smith, 
well, Tipton, ‘Troup, Tyler, White.--25. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, having voted under a mistake, 
moved to reconsider this vote; which was agreed to. 

Mr. EWING moved to amend the amendment by strik- 
ing out words so as to make it read, **And on all such 
manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall be a com- 
ponent part, there shall be levied a duty of thirty-fiv: 
centum acd valorem.” Agreed to, as follows: 

YEAS.-- Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Ciay, Clay 
ton, Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Freling 
huysen, Holnes, Johuston, Kaight, Naudamn, Prentiss, 
Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tor! 
sun, Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins.——25. 

NAYS.--Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Ellis, Forsyth, 
Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, H.1l, Kane, King, Mangum, 
Marcy, Miller, Moore, Poindexter, Robinson, Smith, ‘Taze- 
well, Troup, Tyler, White.-- 

The question was then taken on agreeing to the sec 
part of the amendment, which reads thus: ‘* And all 
other manufactures of wool, or of which wool is a compo- 
nent part, shall pay a duty of sixty per centum ad valo- 
rem;” and was dec.ded in the negative, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Dal- 
las, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelnghuysen, 
Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Naudain, Prentiss, 
Rugeles, Sevmour, Silsbee, Sprague, ‘Tomlinson, Wagga- 
mun, Webster, W.lkins.--24. 

NAYS.--Messrs. Benton, B-bb, Brown, Buckner, Ells, 
Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, 


laze- 


per 


Vipton, 


iclh 


Robb Br) 


|Mangum, Miller, Marcy, Moore, Poindexter, Robison, 


turning thei attention to the raising of sheep; and he| 


hoped, on this occasion, the sl would not nade 
scapegoats. ; 

‘The qucs ion wasthen taken on Mr. 
ment to the amendment, at 


23, as fullows: 


ieep be 


Pp 


CuambeRs’s amend- 


id it was carmed—yeas 24, nays} 


ty-seven,’ 


Smith, ‘Tazewell, Pipton, Proup, ‘Vyler, Wh.te.--24. 
The VICE PRESIDEN & vored in the negative. 
Mr. WEBSTER then moved to amend the bill in 

second section by striking out **filty,” and inserting ** hl 

’'so as to increase the woollen duty to the latter 

umount; which was agreed to by the following vote: 
YEAS.-—-Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Dal- 


| las, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelughuysen, 


the 
1c 
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moles SemaO. Knight, I Naudain, Prentiss, Robbins, After a few words from Mr. DALLAS, the question 
Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tipton, Tomlinson, | was taken, and decided as follows: 
Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins.—-25. YEAS.-—-Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Clay- 

NAYS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Buckner, Ellis, | jton, Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Freling- 
Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, | huysen, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Naudain, 
erm ye Marcy, Miller, Moore, Poindexter, Robinson, | Prentiss, Robbins, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tipton, 
Smith, Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, White.—-23. Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins.—26. 

A number of other amendments were offered, and| NAYS.--Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Ellis, Forsyth, 
acted on without debate; after which, the bill was reported| Grundy, Hayne, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Mil- 
by the Committee of the Whole as amended; and ler, Moore, Poindexter, Robinson, Smith, Tazewell, 

The Senate adjourned. | Troup, Tyler, White.--21. 

Mr. CLAY moved to insert ‘‘ four” cents as the duty 
Satrurpay, Jury 7. on cotton bagging, instead of ‘three and a half” cents a 
FRENCH CONVENTION. ag mn ng sa 
ve yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMITH moved the Senate to take up the billto} After a few words from Mr. CHAMBERS, in explana- 
carry into effect the convention made between the U nited| tion of the reasons which would induce him to give a dif- 
States and his Majesty the King of the French, at Paris, | ferent vote in the Senate from that which he gave in com- 
on the 4th of July, 1831. | mittee, 

The question pe andi ing was ona motion of Mr. CHAM-) The question was taken, and decided as follows: 

BERS to amend the bill by providing that all commerce | YEAS.--Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Clay- 
shall be considered by the commissioners as lawful com-|ton, Dallas, Dickerson, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, 
merce, which was not ‘prohibited by the laws of the United | He ndricks, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Naudain, Prentiss, 


States Robbins, Seymour, Silsbee, Spr: ague, Tipton, Tomlinson, 
After some discussion, Mr. CHAMBERS withdrew his} Waggaman, W ebster, Wilkins. —25. 

amendment. NAYS.-—-Messrs. Bibb, Brown, Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, 
Mr. SPRAGUE then moved to amend the bill by in-| Grundy, Hayne, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Mil- 

serting a provision that the decisions shall be published. ller, Moore, Poindexter, Robinson, Smith, Tazewell, 
The amendment was negatived. Troup, Tyler, White.—21. 
Mr. SPRAGUE then moved to amend the bill by ex-| The motion was again made, which was negatived in 


tending the term of the commission from two to three} committee, to strike out palm leaf or palmetto hats.” 
years. 


The motion was agreed to—-yeas 25, nays 22. 
The amendment was negatived--yeas 7, nays 35. Mr. HAYNE moved to strike out the proviso in the 
The bill was then reported without amendment. second section, as follows: 

Mr. SPRAGUE then renewed his motion to amend, so)“ Provided, That all articles manufactured in whole of 
as to make it the duty of the commissioners to publish} sheet, rod, hoop, bolt, or bar iron, or of iron wire, or of 
their decisions, with the grounds, and that any person} which sheet, rod, hoop, bolt, or bar iron, or iron wire, 
may obtain them on paying the proper fees, and be at| shall constitute the greatest weight, and which are not 
liberty to publish them. | otherwise specified, shall pay the same duty per pound 

The question was then taken, and the motion was ne-| that is charged by this act on sheet, rod, hoop, bolt, or 


gatived—yeas 14, nays 29. bar iron, or iron wire, of the same number resnectively.”’ 
The amendme nts were then directed to be engrossed, 
EVENING LSSION. 

and the bill was ordered to be read a third time. ae Soe 



























































THE TARIFF. | At five o’clock the Senate resumé d its business; when 
| Mr. MILLER moved further to amend the bill by strik- 

The Senate then resumed the bill to alter and amend! out the sixth section, as follows: 
the acts imposing duties on imports. | See. 6. And be it further enacted, That, from and after 
The motion pending being by Mr. Srispex, to insert} thé 3d day of March aforesaid, the duties on all wool, 
‘except re ave ns duc k, which shall be four cents per|m anufactures of wool, or of which wool is a component 
square yard.’ | part, shall be paid in cash, without discount, or, at the 


Mr. DICKERSON moved five cents, but withdrew his] | option of the importer, be plac ed in the public stores, 
motion. 










l under bond, at his risk, subject to the payment of the 
The amendment was then agreed to. | customary storage and charges, and to the payment of in- 

The amendments having been gone through, with the] terest at the rate of six per centum per annum while so 
exception of the following, which was renewed at the|stored: Provided, That the duty on the articles so stored 
request of the Senator from South Carolina: shall be paid one-half in three, and one-half in six months 

‘©All manufactures of iron, partly finished, shall pay | from the date of importation: Provided, also, That, if any 
the same rates of duty as if entirely finished. All vessels| instalment of duties be not paid when the same shall have 
of castiron, and all castings of iron, with handles, rings, | become due, so much of the said merchandise as may be 
hoops, or other addition of wrought iron, shall pay the|necessary to discharge such instalment shall be sold at 
same rate of duty as if made entirely of cast iron”— | public auction, and, retaining the sum necessary for the 

The question being in concurrence with this amend-| payment of such in stalment of the duties, together with 
ment, ithe e xpenses of safe keeping and sale of such goods, the 

Mr. HAYNE reada memorial = fer about thirty or forty | overplus, if any, shall be returned by the collector to the 
blacksmiths of Philadelphia against > prince iple of this) importer or owner, or to his agent or lawful representa- 
clause, and referred at length to i e oh nce taken be-| tive: nd provided, also, That the importer, owner, or 
fore a former Committee on Manufactures, when Mr.| consignee of such goods may, at any time after the 
Sarchet was examined by the Senator from New Jersey, |deposite shall have been made, withdraw the whole or 



































to show the untenable character of the proposition. any part thereof, on paying the duties on what may be 
Mr. DICKERSON stated that the clause was only in-| withdrawn, and the customary storage and charges, and 
serted to prevent frauds, which were now common. interest. 
The question was ther ordered to be taken by yeas; After a debate, the motion was negatived, as follows 


id nays. | YEAS.-—Messrs, Benton, Brown, Ellis, Forsyth, Grun 
Vor. Vill 
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ay, Hayne, Kane, Ki ing, Mangum, Miller, Poindexter, 
Robinson, Smith, Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, White.—17. 
NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Buckue r, Chambers, C lay, Clay- 
ton, Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, F relinghuy- | 
sen, Hendricks, Hill, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Marey, | 
Naudain, Prentiss, Robbins, Seymour, Tipton, Tomlinson, | 
Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins.--27. 
Mr. HAYNE said he had several amendments, which| 
he desired to offer to this bill; but as he would avoid un-| 
necessarily consuming the time df the Senate, he had} 
concluded not to offer any, the principles of which had| 
been decided against. His amendments, therefore, were| 
reduced to two, one of which he should offer at that time, | 
retaining the other until the bill should have been gone 
through with. ‘The one he was now about to offer, re-| 
Jated to the minimum on cottons. He saw no reason why 
this should be retained afier the Senate had rejected the | 
same principle with regard to woollens. Mr. H. moved to| 
strike allout the provis:oninthe secoud section, as follows: | 
And provided, That all manufactures of cotton, or of 
which cotton shall be component part, not dyed, colored, | 
printed, or stained, not exceeding in value thirty cents the 
square yard, shall be valued at thirty cents per square 
yard; and ifdyed, colored, printed, or stait.ed, in whole or 
in part, not exceeding in value thirty-five cents the square 
yard, shall be valued at thirty-five cents per square yard. 
This motion was opposed by Messrs. KNIGHT and | 
CLAY, and supported by Mr. TAZEW EL 1. 
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Mr. KING said he would ask the gentleman from Mas- 
' sachusetts if it was ulso perfectly well known that flannels, 
costing only 124 cents per yard, paid a duty of 16 cents, 
and that fannels costing 70 cents paid no more. 

After some further debate, in which Messrs. WEB- 
STER, FOOT, and KING took part, the question was 
taken, and the motion was rejected by the following vote: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Ellis, Forsyth, Grun- 
}dy, Hayne, Hill, Kane, _King, M: ngum, Miller, Moore, 
Poindexter, Smith, Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, White. -~18. 

NAYS.— Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Clay, Clayton, Dallas, 
Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hen- 
dricks, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Marcy, Naudain, Pren- 


| tiss, Robbina, Robinson, Seymour, Si Isbee, Sprague, Tip- 


ton, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins. —28. 
Mr. HAYNE then rose to offer the Jast amendment he 
should offer to this bill. He had looked over this bill, and 
was satisfied that many of the duties provided ranged con- 
siderably over 100 per cent. This gentlemen had de- 
nied; and he now gave them an opportunity of testing their 
sincerity by their votes on the amendment he then offer- 


led. Mr. H. moved further to amend the bill by inserting 


a proviso that the duties in no case should exceed 100 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

Afier a debate, in which Messrs. DICKERSON, CLAY, 
HAYNE, and HOLMES took part, the question was 
taken, and the motion was reje cted—yeas 18, nays 28, as 
follows: 





Mr. HAYNE said that ge ‘ntlemen con 


nuded for the} 


YEAS.-—-Messrs. Benton, Brown, Ellis, Forsyth, Grun- 


minimum on woollens, on the ground of the high duty on | dy, Hayne, H.ll, Kane, King, Mangum, Miller, Moore, 


the importation of the raw material. 
apply to @®ttons, on the raw material of which there was 
only a nominal duty, and which was supphed wholly in 
the country. 
at a revenue duty, Say fifteen per cent., he, for his part 


would cheerfully agree that cotton might be brought in| 


free of duty. 


The gentleman from Kentucky had ex- 


But this did not} Poindexter, Smith, Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, White.--18. 


| NAYS.——Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Clay- 


} co . x Res 
jton, Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Freling- 
If gentlemen would agree to put cottons | huyse n, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Marcy, 


|N: tudain, Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, Seymour, Silsbee, 
Sprague, Lipton, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster, Wil- 


| kins. — 28. 


hibited that morning sume cotton goods made at one of} Mr. FORSYTH then moved an amendment, the effect 


the Northern factories, and he contessed that he himself 
had been astonished at their cheapness. But this fuirnish- 
ed an abundant reason why the cut y should be reduced. 
If cotton goods can be made so cheap, w hy this enormous 
duty? Gentlemen say that they can make the cheapest] 
cotton goods in the world; but the y want the duty high | 
as a fence to keep out the enemy. ‘This, Mr. H. said, 

was an avowal that the system was to be perpetual. 

After some remarks from Mr. FOOT in opposition to 
the motion, the question was taken, and it was rejected-— 
yeas 17, nays 27, as follows: 

" YEAS.—Messrs, Beaton, Brown Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, 
Hayne, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Miller, Moore, Poin- 
dexter, Tazewell, ‘Troup, Tyler, White.—-17. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, ‘Dal- 
las, Dickerson, Dudicy, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, 
Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Marey, Naudain, 
Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, 
Tipton, ‘Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins.-~—27. 

Mr. DALLAS then moved to amend the bill by 1n- 
creasing the duty on slates from twenty-five to thirty-five 
per cent.; which motion was agreed to--yeas 23, nays 22. 

Mr. KiNG then moved to strike out the duty of 16 cents 
per square yard on flannels, and insert 30 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. Mr. K. said he merely suggested this amendment. 
Gentlemen had the bill in their own hands, and could do 
as they pleased with it. His object was to make the duty 
come lighter on the coarse flannels used by the poor. If 
30 per cent. was not a sufficient protection, let gentlemen 
say so; and if they wanted a higner duty, let them put it 
on the higher priced art.cle. 


Mr. WEBSTER said that this question had been dis- | 


cuss. d the other day, and it was then perfectly well known 


that the reduction would break up the Rauvel manufac- | 


tures of the country 





of which would be to destroy the bill; to repeal the tariff 
| of 728, and leave the tariff on the basis of the act of 1824. 
'Mr. F. could not vote for that bill--he knew it would not 
be received as a peace-offering by those for whom it was 
jintended, and he therefore proposed to repeal all the re- 
venue laws except the act of 1824, and leave the questio 
ito be settled at the next session of Congress, by represen- 
| tatives coming fresh from the people. 

| Mr. CLAY suggested to the gentleman from Georg 
whether it would not be better to move an indefinite post- 
ponement of the bill. Although he would not promise to 
vote for it, such motion, he thought, would be more par 
hamentary. 

Mr. FORSYTH replied; after which, the question was 
taken on his motion, and decided in the negative, as follows 

YEAS —Messrs. Brown, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, 
Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Miller, Moore, Poindexter, 
fazewell, Troup, Tyler, White.—16. 

NAYS.--Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Cla) 
ton, Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelingiiuy- 
sen, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Mangum, Pren- 
tiss, Robbins, Robinson, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, 
Tipton, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins.--27. 

Mr. SILSBEE moved further to amend the bill, by «! 
lowing a drawback to the owners of vessels and steamboats 
to the amount of the duty paid on the hemp, flex, iron, 
and copper used in their equipment and construction. 

Mr. MOORE moved to amend by allowing also a dra‘ 
back on cotton bagging and agricultural implements; but, 
after a discussion, in which Messrs. CLAY, SILSBEE, 
and SMITH took part, withdrew his amendment. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Srispex’s moticn, 
and it was negatived—-yeas 5, nays 38. 

Ir. BENTON then moved to amend the bill by a 
ling a duty of five per centum on Indian blankets, 


} 
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taken, and decided in the negative—| Mr. TAZEWELL then returned thanks in a voice in- 
j audible in the gallery. He was understood to say that he 
begged to offer his sincere thanks for this renewed cour- 
tesy on the part of the Senate. Had he consulted his own 
inclinations, they, as well as his convictions of his own in- 
capacity, would have induced him to pursue the course 
which he had taken on a former occasion. ‘The course 
which was then dictated by a most profound respect for 
this body, might now, under a change of circumstances, 
be considered as arrogant. ‘Therefore, he should not, on 
| this occasion, decline the distinction which had been con- 
ferred on him by the vote of the Senate on this occasion. 
The wishes of the Senate should be to him a command, 


The question wa: 
yeas 20, nays 26. 

Mr. BENTON then moved to amend by inserting a 
drawback on Indian goods. 

Mr. CLAY required a specification of Indian goods, in 
case of obtaining which, he might vote for the proposition. 

The amendment was rejected—-yeas 18, nays 27. 

Mr. BENTON moved to amend the bill by striking out! 
10 cents per fifty-six pounds on salt, and inserting 5 cents; 
which was decided in the negative—yeas 22, nays 24. 

The amendments were then ordered to be engrogsed, 
and the bill directed to be read a third time, by the fol- 
lowing vote: 


YEAS.--Messrs. Bell, Benton, Buckner, Chambers, |and it would be his duty most promptly to render obedi- 
Clay, Clayton, Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot,/ence. His qualifications for the station were few, and 


Frelinghuysen, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Holmes, John-| those of the commonest kind. 
ston, Kmght, Marcy, Naudain, Prentiss, Robbins, Robin- 
son, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, ‘Tipton, ‘Vomliu- 
son, Webster, Wilkins.—-31. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bibb, Brown, Ellis, Forsyth, Hayne, 
Kane, King, Mangum, Miller, Moore, Poindexter, ‘Taze- 
well, ‘Tyler, White.—15. 

The VICE PRESIDENT then informed the Senate 
that he should not resume his seat in the Senate, and ex- 
pressed his wish that the Senators might have a safe re- 
turn to their familics. 

At half past seven the Senate adjourned. 


Whatever labor could ac- 
complish, should be accomplished: and by no relaxation 
of his exertions would he be induced to disappoint the ex- 
pectations of the Senate. For the rest, he must cast him- 
self on the kindness of this body, to prevent error where 

jit could be prevented, and to correct where it could not, 

jand to excuse those aberrations which could neither be 

prevented nor repaired. As the time pressed, he would 

not detain the Senate any longer than to repeat his sin- 

cere thanks for the honor which had been conferred upon 

him, and his reassurances that he would discharge the du- 

| ties of the station with what ability he might. ‘The best 
er icould do no more. 

Monpay, Jury 9. |} Oh motion of Mr. POINDEXTER, the usual resolutions, 

The Vicz Presipentr not appearing, the Senate was |to inform the President of the United States, and the 

called to order by the Secretary, when, on motion of Mr. | House of Representatives, that the Senate had elected the 

CHAMBERS, the Senate proceeded to the election of a| Hon. Lirrieton W. Vazewext to be the President of 

President pro tem. The balloting then took place, and/|this body pro tem., were adopted. 

there appeared to be 46 votes given in, which stood as} : 


follows: THE TARIFF. 
Poindexter, : 15 Hayne, - 1 The bill in alteration of the several acts imposing duties 
Smith, : 15 Bibb, - 3 jon imports having been read the third time, the question 
Bell, “ . + King, - 1 was, ** Shall this bill pass?” 
sarees : ; 5 Blank, - 1 | Mr. GRUNDY said he had been exceedingly desirous 
Tyler, . - 1 


| that some bill should pass at this session, that would re- 
There being no choice, the Senate proceeded to ballot | lieve the public burdens, and in some degree restore quiet 
a second time, which resulted as follows: the whole num-|to an excited section of the country. Under these feel- 
ber of ballots being 46, 24 was necessary to a choice. lings, he was willing to vote for the billas it came from the 


Poindexter, - 17 Bibb, - 4 |House of Representatives; but, in its present shape, he 
Tazewell, - 14 Bell, - _l could net now vote for it. On account of the many amend- 
Smith, - - 7 Hayne, - 1 | ments made on Saturday, it was impossible for him, at the 
Mangum, . 1 King, - 1 | late hour at which the question on the third reading was 


Mr. SMITH then rose, and said, it had been his desire 


taken, to arrive at such a result as to be fully informed of 
early in the session not to be considered a candidate. In 


the effects of the bill, and, therefore, unwilling to put it 

this wish, however, he found that he differed from the /out of his power to vote finally for the bill, if he could, on 
opinions of his friends, and he had conceded his own de-| examination, approve it, he had voted for the third read- 
sire to gratify theirs. He now wished to be considered! ing. He had since obtained sufficient information to satisfy 
as Withdrawn, and he would give bis own vote for a mem-| him that the bill gave retief; that it contained nothing 
er who, in point of talent, was inferior to no man. calculated to allay the excitement that existed against the 
The Senate then proceeded to a third ballot, when it| tariff system; and that, in some instances, it went beyond 
appeared that 47 members had voted, of which 24 were | the present tariff. He was, therefore, compelled to vote 


necessary to a choice. |ugainst the bill. 


Tazewell, . 23 Hayne, - 1 Mr. WEBSTER knew not what calculations had been 
Poindexter, : 19 King, - 1 made by the Senator from Tennessee; but he was satis- 
Bibb, - - 3 


fied that they were incorrect. The present bill diminished 
considerably public burdens. Mr. W. mentioned many 
articles on which the duties had been reduced, viz. sugars 
and coffee, Half a million, he said, had been reduced on 


The Senate then proceeded to a fourth ballot, when it 
appeared that 47 members were present, of which 24 were 
necessary to a choice. 


Tazewell, - 22 King, . 1 woollens. 
Poindexter, - 22 Bibb, . 1 Mr. GRUNDY did not believe that either the gentle- 
Hayne, ° - 1 


man from Massachusetts or himself was mistaken, though 

The Senate then proceeded toa fifth ballot, when it|their views were different. He [Mr. G.] admitted that 

appeared that 47 members were present, of which 24 there had been a reduction on wines and silks, but none 

vere necessary to a choice. on those articles of universal consumption, iron and wool- 
Paxewell, . 24 Hayne, - 1 len goods. 


Poindexter, . 21 Bibb, - 1 Mr. KING said he had cherished hopes of some equita- 


Mr. Tazewet was therefore declared to be duly elect- ble adjustment of the tariff, until this bill came from the 
d, and was conducted to the chair by Mr. Suitu. House; and although it did not go as far as he thought 
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the aggrieved States had a right to demand, yet he had,| one hundred per cent., it will not be because the public 
with some difficulty, brought himself to the conclusion to} want the money, but because the introduction of the fo- 
vote for it as a partial relief. A change, however, had/ reign articles, at a low rate of duty, would interfere with, 
taken place in this bill, that had been yery properly al-| or, as gentlemen will have it, prostrate this branch of our 
luded to by the Senator from Tennessee. That change | domestic industry. The standard which gentlemen pro 
has taken the burden off from the manufacturers, and| pose on this subject, is not the wants of the treasury, but 
placed it on those who were least able to bear it. The| what they are pleased to call adequate protection to the 
course pursued by the friends of the bill showed that this} manufacturers. It must be obvious, therefore, that to 
was to be a permanent system; that they would not, for a| adjust the tariff on the plan now proposed, is distinctly to 
moment, listen to the complaints of their oppressed bre-| recognise the principle of protection as the settled policy 
thren, but would carry through their scheme by the! of the country—a principle to which I can never give my 
strength of numbers. The bill they had made relieved) consent in any shape. Let me not, on this point, be mis 
only those who were already protected, while it increased) understood. I am no enemy to the manufacturers. | 
the burden of those who were suffering under the system. | would not destroy them if 1 could. Of this I think I have 
In one word, it was the scheme of the gentleman from) given abundant evidence in the plan [ proposed at th: 
Kentucky, intended for the benefit of that interest that| beginning of the session, for the settlement of this great 
grasps at every thing, and will be satisfied with nothing. | question. The resolution which I bad the honor to sub 
Mr. K. said he could not now, and never would, vote for; mit as an amendment to that of the Senator from Ken 
such a bill, be the consequences what they might. One of| tucky, [Mr. Cxar,] was, in substance, a proposition to r 
his greatest desires had been to relieve the prevailing ex-| duce the revenue, after the payment of the public debt, 
citement; but this bill was so monstrous, so much at va-|to the wants of the country. 1 proposed to do this on 
riance with the promises and professions of those who} principles of perfect justice and equality, and to guard 
formed it, as to leave no hope but that the system is to be| against any shock to the manufacturers, by a sudden re- 
continued for an indefinite time. | duction of the duties to the lowest revenue standard. | 
Mr. HAYNE rose, and said he must throw himself upon} declared my entire willingness that this reduction should 
the indulgence of the Senate to state the reasons which|be gradual, and spread over several years. 1 was perfect 
should induce him to vote against the bill. | ly willing, provided the duties should be finally brought 
I am well aware, Mr. President, said Mr. H., that no-;down to the revenue standard, that gentlemen should al- 
thing that can be now said will have the slightest effect on| most take their own time for the accomplishment of the 
the votes of gentlemen on the other side; andI know that! object. Nor did this proposition involve the slightest sa 


the House, at this late period of the session, is too impa- 
tient of delay to admit of protracted discussion on any 
question. Still l indulge the hope that they will consent 


crifice of principle; for it entered into my plan, that the 
| debt should spread over several years, so that the duties 
ishould be brought down to the proper point, on the final 


to hear what I promise them shall consist of little more | extinction of that debt. Sir, according to this plan, th¢ 


than a bare statement of my objections to the bill. Iam 
vpposed to the bill in its present shape, Mr. President, 
because it contains all the objectionable features of the 
existing tariff. 

It recognises the protecting system as ** the settled po- 
licy of the country.” Ever since the commencement of 
this system, from the year 1816, nay, from the beginning 
of the war to the present time, there has always existed 
in the actual condition of the country some reason, ora 


plausible excuse, for a system of high duties. During! 


the war we wanted money to carry it on; and after the 
peace, the enormous public debt which was left upon our 
hands rendered high duties indispensable to enable the 
country to fulfil its obligations. I will not say that all 
the duties imposed were necessary to revenue, but I will 
fearlessly assert that, but for the demands on the treasu- 
ry, the system of high duties, which have acted so power- 
fully for the protection of manufactures, would never 
have been established, and could not, possibly, have been 


maintained for a single year. The successive tariffs of} 


1816, 1824, and 1828, owed their existence to the condi- 
tion of the country in relation to the public debt, and the 
manufacturers had very adroitly connected a protection 
to their industry with the collection of revenue for the re- 
demption of the public faith. But now that the debt is 
about to be paid, and a demand on the treasury for twelve 
millions of dollars per annum is about to be entirely re- 
moved, a new and most interesting question arises, whe- 
ther the protection of manufactures is to be made a dis- 
tinct and substantive object of legislation; and whether 
taxes, no longer necessary for any legitimate public ob- 
ject, are to be levied, merely for the purpose of affording 
protection to the manufacturers. It will be seen at a 
glance that this question calls upon us to take a new and 
most important step in the legislation of the country. It 
will be admitted on all hands that, but for the claims of 
the manufacturers of woollens, cottons, and iron, the du- 
ties on these articles would now be reduced to fifteen per 
cent.; and if they are to be kept up to fifty, sixty, or 


| manufacturers would have enjoyed an incidental protec 
|tion equal to the amount of duties necessary for revenue 
I am not prepared to say how far the reduction on tli 
| protected articles would, under this system, have been 
carried. I presume that fifteen or twenty per cent. ad va 
lorem would have been found, eventually, sufficient fi 
‘all purposes. This, as it seems to me, would, with charges 
freight, and insurance, have amounted to a protection of 
at least thirty-three and a third per cent.; and it has al 
ways appeared to me that if, with a permanent prote 
tion of one-third of the cost of the article in the home 
market, our manufacturers cannot enter into a suceessfu 
competition with the foreign, they must be engag 
in a pursuit most unprofitable to the country, and t 
sooner it is abandoned the better for all parties concerned 
My next objection to this bill is, that it retains the min 
;mums and the specific duties. Ihave already stated at 
large my objection to this feature in the bill, and will not 
now repeat what I then said. I will only here add, as an 
additional objection, that the minimums and specific di 
ties create a perpetually increasing tax on the artic! 
embraced by them. It requires no argument to sho. 
that a tax of eight cents a yard on cottons costing sid 
teen cents, which is a tax of only fifty per cent., becon 
one hundred per cent. when the article is reduced t 
eight cents; and such reductions have, for years past, 
been going on, as we all know, in relation to every art 
cle included under the minimum principle. I regard tl 
recognition of this odious principle, in the bill now bef. 
the Senate, as a lasting establishment of the prohibit 
system in this country. ‘The minimums on cottons Ww 
at first introduced for the purpose of encouraging 
production of coarse cottons. We are told that it ha 
been completely successful; that it is no longer necessary 
to protection; and yet the system is maintained inviolate, 
because, as gentlemen insist, it has no operation. T! 
minimums, then, are to be introduced to build up ama 
nufacture, and are to be retained to establish a munopol) 
for if gentlemen refuse to abolish them in relation 
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coarse cottons, we can never, hereafter, expect to have 
them abolished in any case whatever. 

Another and most insuperable objection to this bill is, 
that it raises an amount of revenue greatly exceeding the | 
wants of the Government. ‘This fact I shall fully establish | 
in another part of my argument; but, for the present, as- 
suming it to be incontrovertible, I object to the scheme, 
because it necessarily leads to extravagant expenditures— 
to appropriations for unconstitutional purposes—to a dis- 
graceful scramble for the public money, and to an inju- 
rious dependence, on the part as well of the States as of 
the people, on the Federal Government. It violates the 
cardinal principles of our system, and must, in the end, cor- 
rupt the whole country, and endanger our free institutions. 

Another and one of my strongest objections to this bill| 

, that it increases the evils of the exi sting system, by 
emanating: its inequality and injustice. The gre at 
point of distinction be tween the friends of the free 
trade and the advocates of the protective system, arises} 
from the different views 
ed in relation to the protected and unprote cted arti- 
cles. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Crar] and} 
myself, at the commencement of the se ssion, differed irre- 
concilably on this subject. The advocates of the Ameri- 
can system insist that the only proper subjects for fede ral) 
taxation are those foreign articles which enter into com-| 
petition with similar 
United States, while we at the South contend there is nei- 
ther reason nor justice 





se 


for our productions. The ground of our complaint is, 
that we obtain woollens, cottons, and iron from Europe in 
exchange for our cotton, rice, and tobacco; and when we 
bring them into our own markets for sale in competition 

with similar articles, 


subjected to a discriminating tax of from forty to fifty per 


cent. for the benefit of the labor and capital of our North-| 


ern brethren. ‘This we believe to be substantially a tax 


on the industry of the South, and a bounty to the in dustry 


of the North. Itis not my present purpose, sir, said Mr. 
H., to enlarge on this topic, which I have endeavored, on 
a former occasion, to explainand enforce; but if there be 


ny truth in the argument, 
jection to this bill, which 1 arranged as to throw the 
entire burden of taxation on the prot: cted articles, while 
the unprotected articles are —o admi ited duty free. We 
have always insisted that, while duties on the unprotected 
ticles, being generally articles sof ad 
Ve rfect eq ial ty on all parts of the country, the duties o 

he protected articles not only operate most une ually 
upon the different sections and the different interests, but 


it furnishes an insuperable ob 


so 


T 
i 

t 
t 


that they are also of the nature of a double tax—first on the 
imported article, and te xt by enhancing the price of th 

domestic article. We » heard a good deal of the efforts 
that have been ith sdek tt eve the complaints of the South 





The gentleman from Kentucky [ Mr. Cray] declares that no 











man would go further than he would to remove those con 
plaints, though he believes them to be wholly groundless. 
Sir, the gentleman has frequently made similar declara 
tions during the present session. As to the gentleman’s 
friendly ope sition, I have nothing to say; but I am bound 
to say to him in perf ct candor, that I have no evidence of 
such disposition in his acts. How far he may be disp¢ ! 

,» [ know not; but he cert: sinly has not advanced on 
tep, no, not one inch, in aa ince of hisdeclared object. 

Sir, this bill helds « no relief to the South VW 

have never uttered « word of complaint uinst 
luties on the lemeuhee ed articles; they wet s 
‘evenue; and to any fair and equal revenue n lo 
not object. Our complaints have been levelled against 
he duties imposed, not for revenue, but for protection 
An peritteun ‘n gravely propose to redress oui rriey 

king r off all the revenue duties, and leaving: th 








as to the policy to be pursu-| 


' 
articles made or produced within the 


in subjecting to exorbitant taxation | 
every article which we receive from abroad in exchange | 


the fruits of our labor and capital are } 


. oP rate with} 
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tecting duties untouched, Sir, as to the mighty ‘heen 
conferred, forsooth, by a low duty on negro cloth and 
| coarse blankets, 1 have wily to say that gentlemen seem 

entirely to misunderstand the character of the S: suthern 
| pe -ople; they treat us like spoiled children, to be bribed 
| with sugar plums, pleased with a rattle, tickled with a 
toy. But what are the grounds of our complaints? Is it 
th: at we pay a high tax upon a few articles of negro cloth- 
ing’? No, sir, it is because every article which we receive 
from abroad, in exchange for our productions, is enor- 
mously taxed; it is because duties to the amount of from 
forty to fifty per cent. on $40,000,000 of our importations, 
procured | by Southern in lustry, 


are imposed asa bounty 
to the industry of a 


' more favored section of the Union, 
that we have called in question the justice, the policy, 
and the right of wontbor ng on usa system absolute ly fatal 
; to our prosperity. And what is the amount of this mighty 
|boon to the South? According to an estimate which I 
| hold in my hand, the negro cloth, covered by the low duty 
under this bill, will amount to about $239,600; coarse 
blankets, under seventy-five cents, to about $100,000; 
the saving on which two articles would just amount to 
| 112,000; and the share of South Carolina would be just 
| about $10,000; a sum quite sufficient, no doubt, in the 
estimation of gentlemen, to bribe her to an acquiescence 

jin the American system. 

I have, sir, still another objection to this bill; it intro 
| duces new and oppressive features in _the prot -cting sys- 
tem. Woollens of every description are 
to cash duties; while 





to be sul byjecte d 
othe r articles are to be entitled to 





|credits of three and six months. Why this discrimination 
Is there any reason or justice init? Can there be any 
| object in it, but to discourage the importation of wool- 


| lens, and to open a door to a system of 
ties, by which particular articles 
oppressive regulations, at the discretion of Congress’ I 
object, likewise, most pointedly, to the diminution of 
the credits, the only effect of which, as it seems to me, 
| will be to embarrass ¢ ommer se, lessen the capital employ- 
led in tradi 


discriminating du- 
may be excluded by 


Sir, 





, and cripple the commercial resources of the 
| country. It will, moreover, to : t extent, throw the 
jtrade into the hands of the capitalist, and do an 
j irre parable injury to the sm Wi importer, the retail dealet 


















| Nor can it escape our notice that by this bill new and 
| quis torial powers have been granted to the appraisers. 
} I come now, sir, to the last point on which I propose to 
touch—the true character and practical effects of this 
bill. We are about to arrange a perma system of re 
| venue adapted to a state of profound peace, after the total 
| ¢ xtinction of the P blic debt. To establish a rate of 
iduties now, no ligher than those imposed in 1828, a re- 
|‘ duction at least of from twenty to thirty per cent. on every 
article pa ying spe fic dutiesis indispensable. Since 1828, 
the re has been a considerable reduction in the pri s of 
fall the articles embraced in our itf——a reduction which 
is pl ssively going on; and ree 3 no argument 
i » show th recauction of p c tes as an In- 
crease of The dut nder the act of 1828 
are, therefore, much higher now th icv were when 
that act was imposed As an ill ation of this branch 
of the subject, | will ll the att : of tl Senate to 
he fact, that when a duty of rty dollars a ton 3 
posed on rolled iron, it cost eleven pounds ster! 
he rate of duty on t cle t 1 iif I 
CEN. : bu th a ty now ¢ 
luced price w 1 be one hundred t 
cent., making difference f one hu ! 
nt it is proposed to reduce thi v fre n 
to thirty dollars per ton, it j r 
prices is a much higher duty th thirty ' I rs in 
L8Zs Th t t f ler t mint- 
np i pl fF thirty-fi ( \ \ : > must 


ich 
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may be had for tw shed cents, | is a much higher duty than 





twenty-two cents a square yard at the former prices of 


eighteen or twenty cents; so that every gentleman will 
perceive at once, that, in t: aking the t tariff of 1828 as the 
standard for this bill, the duties will be considerably in- 
creased beyond what ‘the y were when that act was passed. 
The truth is, Mr. Presi dent, that there has been a con- 
siderable fall in the price of all manufactured articles, not 
only in this country, but in Europe and throughout the 
world. No mistake can be greater than to suppose that 
this has been produced by the establishment of manufac- 
tures in this country. It is perfectly absurd to say that 
the introduction of cotton manufactures in this country, 
fcr instance, to an amount equal to two or three per cent. 
on the cotton manufactures of Great Britain, could reduce 
the value of the whole of the latter one-half; and yet we 
know that the cotton manufactures of England have actu- 
ally fallen fifty per cent. in the price. The truth is that 
this reduction in prices has fallen indiscriminately on all 
articles, protected and unprotected; and has re ‘sulted from 
general causes, in operation toa certain extent all over 
the world, such as changes in the currency, improvements 
in machinery, and a diminution in the wages of labor. I 
hold in my hand, sir, said Mr. H., an official document, 
showing the extent of the reduction of prices of manu- 
factured goods of every description in Great Britain, be- 
tween the years 1811 and 1829; an examination of which 
will satisfy gentlemen of the irue state of the case. Mr. 
H. here read from the table the following abstract: 


Manufactures and produce of Great Britain. 


Years. Official value, Declared or ac- Relative 
tual value, preportion 

1811 £21,723,5352 £30,850,618 100——141 } 

1829 £55,465,725 £35,212,873 100— 64} 


On the whole, equal toabout forty-five pee cent. reduction. 
Of the articles embraced in the above tables, it fur- 


ther appears, sir, that the cotton manufactures have | 


fallen - : - - - : : 55 per cent. | 
Woollen manufactures - - : ; 32 
Linen do. ° - . “ 45 
Silk do. . - . . 55 


And I hardly think, said Mr. H., that any one will seri- 
ously contend that these reductions in prices in England 
have been produced by Amerigan competition! 

Let us now, Mr. President, examine the last, and, I must 


think, an insuperable objection to this bill. I mean iis) 


effect upon the revenue. From an attentive examination 
of its provisions, | am perfe ctly satisfied that it makes no 
reduction whatever on the entire class of protected arti- 
cles, and that whate ver reduction is to effected by it, must 
be produced only by the abolition of the duties on the 

I will go further, and state my.con- 
protected articles the aggregate of 


unprotected articles. 
viction that on the 


comparison between the billas it came from the other 
House, and as it now stand 
taritt of 1828. 


Mr. President, 1 do not profess to be very skilful in 


figures, nor can 1 rely entirely on the accuracy of calcula-| 





M10 is Which have been ve ry hastily made. I have looked 
into the provisions of this bill, however, as carefully as 
the shortness of the time would permit, and, ) Satisly my- 
ce + 
elf that L have fallen into no material errors, have con- 
1 } . ral 
suitea several p 


entire reliance; one of them a gentleman of h 


ter and a skilful accountant, now a member of the o wee 
House. All of these gentlemen have concurred 
g l result, that the bill, as it came from the Hk USE, 








} t } n+ } 
ich more, as it now stands, actually increases the 
Fae 4} 1 ‘7 
existing duties on the pi tected articices to an amount vari- 
. . 
ously estimated at from half a milkon toa lion and a 


The Tariff. 


‘| Salt, - . . - 
the duties would be increased, and not diminished, by this | 
bill. ‘This 1 will endeavor to show, not by instituting a} 


ls, but by comparing it with the | 


sons On whose accuracy I have the most! 


2h « harac-| 
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half of dollars. To me, etianion said Mr. H., it aeakd, 
I confess, be comparatively unimportant whether this bill 
is to effect a reduction of a few hundred thousand dollars 
on the protected articles, as contended for by the Senator 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. WenstTer,] or is to increase the 
duty by an equal amount. Nothing short of a substantial 
reduction, a reduction to the fair revenue standard, would 
have been at all satisfactory to me; a few hundred thou. 
sand dollars, more or less, in adjusting a revenue of twen- 
ty-five or thirty millions, being of very little importance in 
my estimation. But let us see how the fact stands! The 
amount of the present duties on the protected articles, 
according to a calculation which I hold in my hand, found- 
ed on the ‘* comparative statement” submitted to Con- 
\gress from the treasury on the 8th May last, is 15,000,000 
dollars; of this amount, it was proposed by the treasury 
scheme to &ike off taxes from the protected articles to the 
amount of 3,674,537 dollars. While of the unprotected 
articles, amounting to about 9,000,000 dollars, it was pro- 
posed to take off, nominally, 6,416,016 dollars, but, in fact, 
not more than two millions and a half, ($4,665,75U of the 
|said amount having been already reduced by the acts of 
| 1830.) 

So fur, therefore, as the unprotected articles are em. 
{braced in this ** statement,” it cannot, of course, be made 
jthe basis of our calculations, because, as any one will see, 
| who will look at that statement, it gives six millions as the 
|amount to be reduced on these arti cles; whereas four mil- 
jlions of that amount had already been taken off from salt, 

|cotfee, cocoa, molasses, and teas, under the act of May, 

1830, and, of course, cannot be considered as furnishing 
any part of the present duties to be reduced under any 
j bill to be now passed.* But, so far as the protected arti- 


| cles are concerned, I presume there can be no objection 
|to our proceeding on the basis of the treasury statement, 
{no reduction of the duties on these articles having taken 
| place since 1828. 

The whole amount of reduction proposed from the pre- 
sent duties by the plan of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
was as follows, viz. 





Estimated amount Proposed re- 
of duties, duction, 
| Protected articies, : - $15,935,734 $5,731,979 


6,012,765 
1,135,357 


25,699,061 +$10,880,101 


| Unprote cted articles, - 8,627,970 
| Free articles, (partly ofeach,) 1,155,357 











This is explained as follows: By the treasury state- 
ment, the amount of the reduction on the following arti- 
icles is stated as follows, estimated on the duties in force 
prior to 1830, viz. 

Proposed reduction. 


$806, 127 


Coftee, . . - - - 2,516,971 
Cocoa, : - - - - 51,649 
Molasses, - - - : - 418, 707 
Teas, - - . . : 2,821,562 








a 
| > = a 

j $6,416,016 

| But of this amount, $4,665,750 had been already re 
duced, under the acts of 20th and 29th of May, 1830, ¥ 


on Salt, - - - * - $537,41 4 
Coflee, - - - - - 2,059,529 
| Cocoa, - - - - - 26,352 ‘ 
Molasses, - - : . - 418,77 

Teas, : : - - 1,623,746 





$4,665,750 

| 7 OF this sum, $4,665,750 being already reduced, as 
above mentioned, leaves the amount of actual reduction, 
$6,416,016. Some articles, unimportant in amount, are 


jhere omitted. 
i 
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Now, by the bill haha the Senate, a sum exceeding) Cotton bagging, 
the whole amount of the proposed reduction on the pro-, Sugar, 


tected articles, as above mentioned, is stricken out, while 
on the unprotected articles there is added to the proposed 


reduction of the Treasury Department the following! Spirits, 


items, viz. 
On tea and coffee, (now made free,) a further 


reduction of - - - - - - $557,251 
Wines and silks, estimated at - - 1,100,000) 
Other small articles, - . - . 50,000 | 
$1,487,251 


To which add the utmost possible reduction on 


such articles under Mr. McLane’s bill, say 2,500,000 


And we have $3,987,251 
as the probable amount of reduction under the present 
bill on the unprotected articles.* 

Now, if it were true that there was an actual reduction 
on the protected articles of $500,000 as alleged, (instead 
of an increase, as I believe, of at least $1,000,000,) [again 
ask, would such a pitiful reduction as this afford any com- 
pensation for this glaring inequality of taxation, in respect 
to the protected and unprotected articles? Whatever 
might be the opinions of others, for myself I would say, 
I should consider such a reduction as amounting to nothing. 
Tam far from admitting, however, that there is actually a 
reduction of half a million, or any reduction at all, on the 
protected articles. I do firmly believe, and will attempt 
to show, that the whole amount of t: - $ on these articles 
had been considerably increased. To prove this, I will 
now enter into a brief examination of the Sivek of 
this bill, and compare them with the existing law. He 
would take as the basis of his calculations the ** compara- 
tive statement” before alluded to. Here is an accoun 
made up with some care from this comparative statement. 
It had been carefully corrected by an accurate accountant, 


and I have no doubt that it is sufficiently correct for all) 
practical purposes. 





t 


Protected articles, viz. such as come into owen with ar-| 


ticles made or produced in the United States. 


Amountof dues Amount pro- 


iu 1830, posed to b 
taken off by} 
Mr. McLane’s 
bill. 
Woollens, of all descriptions, $2,626,261 $1,220,670 


Cottons, - - - - 3,381,358 260,288 
lron, manufactured, — - : 1,047,935 125,394 
Do. bar, rolled, hammered, and 

steel, - - - - 985,747 183,694 
Hemp and flax, manufactures of, 1,026,526 93,321 
Japanned tin, plated, leather, 

gilt, brass, pewter, leaden 

wares, do. of wood and mar- 

ble, - . - - 358,188 59,273 3 
Porcelain, china, earthen and 

stone ware, ~ - - 76,993 5,181 
Glassw are, - - - ° 124,097 24,502 


—_—__—- 


lo show that the amount of the reduction of the du- 

ties on the unprotected articles is not here underrated, re- 
ference is made to the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, made to the Senate on the 
(after correcting an error in summing up) shows that the 
whole reduction in such articles, under Mr. DicKerson’s 
bill, was only 
(See senate’s document 12 5. ) 
Add further reduction as above, 


1,487,251 

And we have only $3,152,267 
Making, together, a reduction on the unprotected articles 
of about four millions 





| The Tarif. 


18th April, which | 


$1,668,016 | 
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- - 24,030 10,321 
See | | 445,574 

Salt, - - - - - 1,074,829 806,12 
Wool, : - - - 80,064 64,397 
: : - - 1,031,548 no reduction 
| Coal, - : : 98,408 no reduction 
| Paper, - - - - 100,557 no reduction 
' Leghorn hats, ‘ . . —_— 81,699 
$15,089,635 $3,400,441 


Add the followi *s proposed to be admitted duty 








free: 
Quills, - . $4,376 $4,376 
Hair cloths, : - - 8,360 8,360 
Bolting cloths, - - - 1,566 1,566 
Quicksilver, ° . : 51,837 51,837 
Brass, in plates, - - - 1,750 1,750 
Tin, in do. - - - 4,429 4,429 
Indigo, . - . ° 185,347 185,347 
Corks, aaa tient i 16,467 16,467 
$15,363,767 $3,674,537 


It thus appears, that, of the articles above mentioned, 
paying duties to the amount of $15,563,767, it was propos- 
ed by the Secretary of the Treasury to take off taxes to 
the amount of $3,674,537. Now, how stands the bill be- 
fore the Senate in reference to those very articles? Let 
us see: 

Woollens, 
dollars. 

Cottons, 
dollars. 

Iron manufactures, and bar, rolled, and steel, no reduc- 
tion, duties increased by 140,912 dollars. 

i mp and flax, ms inufactures of, no reduction. 

Leaden, wooden, japanned, and tin ware, &c. 
above,) no reduction, increased amount unknown. 

Porcelain, china, and earthenware, no reduction. 

Glassware, no reduction. 

Cotton bagging, a reduction nearly nominal. 

Cordage, &c., no reduction. 
Sugar, no reduction. 
Salt, no reduction. 

Spirits, no reduction 
| Coal, no reduction. 

Paper, no reduction. 

Leghorn and other hats, no reduction. 

Quills, hair cloths, quicksilver, brass and tin in plates, 
indigo, corks, mus cm instruments, yarn, and a variety of 
other articles, no reduction. To which may be added 
cash duties, diminist ied credits, and change in the pound 
|sterling, operating on the great mass of our imports to the 
|amount of from eleven to thirteen per cent 
| These articles, with the exception of the three first, 
(woollens, cottons, os iron,) all speak for themselves. 
With regard to thee se, I will show how I arrive at the con- 
clusion that the bill ee us proposes to increase the 
duties upon them 

I will begin with woollens. On this article Mr. McLane 
proposed to take off duties to the amount of +1,220,670. 
Che whole quantity of woollens is estimated at $5,85 a7 3225, 
the duties at $2,626,261, being an average rate of duty of 
48 per cent. Now Mr. McLane proposed to effect this 
reduction of $1,220,670, as follows: 

On all woollens under 50 cents, 10 per cent ad valoren 

On worsted stuff goods, &c. 20 per cent. 


no reduction, duty increased by 174,214 


no reduction, but 


duty increased 111,661 


(see list 


ad valorem. 





On all other manufactures of wool, 30 per cent. ad va 
lorem. 

Now, whit is proposed in this bill? 

On plains, kerseys, and Kendal cottons, (weighing 16 


ounces, and under 35 cents the square yard 
Worsted goods, &c, 10 per cent 


cent 


5 ner 
s)2 pet 
' 
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SENATE. } The Tariff. [Jury 9, 1832. 
On all other manufactures of wool, (except a few coarse A practical man, intimately acquainted with the subject, 
blankets, ) 57 per cent. |}writes me, that ‘*these provisos will double the duty on 


Here, then, it will be seen at once, that, on the great | hardware made of common sized iron,” and he estimates 
mass of woollens, the duties on which, under the existing} the amount of the increased duty on hardware at upwards 
law, average, according to the treasury statement, forty-| of five hundred thousand dollars. 
eight per cent., and which Mr. McLane put at thirty per} But take it at half of that amount, and we have an in- 
cent., the duty is increased to fifty-seven per cent., being | crease of the duty on iron, and manufactures of iron, of 
twenty-seven beyond the duty proposed by Mr. McLane, | 140,912 dollars. 
and nine per cent. beyond the present duty. Itistrue,} The account, then, according to my estimate, would 
negro cloths, which Mr. McLane set down at ten per cent., | stand thus: 





are here put at five per cent.; but Mr. McLane’s planem-| Increase of the duty on the protected articles under 
braced all woollens under fifty cents, whereas this bill is con- this bill— 
fined to ‘plains, kerseys, and Kendal cottons, under thirty-| On woollens, - - : . 174,214 
five cents,’’ which, Iam assured by those who profess to} On cottons, - - - ° 111,661 
understand the subject, will not embrace one-third part of] On iron, as above, ‘ ° a 140,912 
the ‘‘coarse woollens under fifty cents.” If so, the entire} ‘The increase on other articles cannot be esti- 
reduction on these negro cloths will not exceed $100,000. lmnated at less than 4 . 100,000 
The saving on the worsted will, Lam told, be counter-| Add for the ch ange in the value of the pound 


balanced by the enhanced duty on some other descriptions | sterling, and the shortened credits on articles 
of cloths, and on negro and other coarse hats. Against! other than woollens, cottons, and iron, at least 500,000 
these reductions are to be charged twenty-seven percent. | 





increase on the great mass of wovullens, to which must be! And we have an increase of ‘ 4 1,026,787 
added at least five per cent. for the cash duties, and eight} It is vain and idle for gentlemen to tell us, in general 


per cent. for the change in the calculation of the pound | terms, that this bill is to reduce the duties four, five, eight, 
sterling from $4 44 to $4 80. If there be noerrorin my|or ten millions. Let them give usa bill of particulars; 
arithmetic, we will, on these data, have, instead of a reduc-| show us the items; point out the articles on which the 1 

tion, an increase of the duties on woollens equal to at least | duction is to take place, and let them explain how it is to 
$174,214. Any gentleman can make the calculation for | be effected. The chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
himself. Iam confirmed in my conclusion, bythe fact that |Means, in his exposition of this subject, shows that the 
several persons who have made the calculation have, by a| official treasury estimate of the reduction to be effected, 
different process, arrived at the same result. By one cal-| under this bill, as reported from the Committee on Manu- 
culation, which | have before me, the increase of the duty | factures, was on woollens, cottons, iron, and the great mass 
on woollens is shown to be $250,000. |of the protected articles, only 844,000 dollars, and that the 


On cotton the calculation is much more simple. Ac-| whole amount of the proposed reduction was only 4,177,000 
cording to the treasury statement, the value of cottons is} dollars. 
estimated at $7,864,618; the duty at $3,381,358; pro-| Now, we all know that a large amount of this proposed 


posed saving at $260,288. Now, the bill before us makes} reduction was stricken out in the House. That distin- 
no alteration in the treasury plan with respect to cottons. guished gentleman has given us statements, showing that, 
Assuming, then, the saving to be as above stated, $260,000, |in the shape in which the bill passed the House, the esti 
we have, as aset off against this reduction, the diminished | mated increase of the duties on the protected articles wa 
credits equal to near turee per cent., and in the change!1,406,000 dollars, while the estimated reduction on t! 
in the pound sterling equal to eight per cent. ; making, to- unprotected articles was 3,780,000 dollars. If gentlem 


gether, eleven per cent. on the amount of the duty. This, | will turn to the treasury statement, No. 125 of the Senate’s 
according to my calculation, will exceed the estimated | documents, they will find that the whole amount of sav 
saving by $111,661. ing-on the articles proposed to be admitted duty free 


Iron and the manufactures of iron and steel -consist of | der the bill reported by the Committee on Manufactures of 
too great a variety of articles to enable me to do more |this House was only $1,668,010. Add to this every fre 
than to submit a mere general statement in relation to |article since added to the list, and the further reduct 
them. jon silks and wines, and even the two or three hundred thou 

Of these articles, which I shall consider under one head, !sand dollars which gentlemen say has been taken oil o 
the treasury valuation is $5,638,736; duties, $2,053,682; \the protected articles, and what will they amount to? 
estimated saving, $509,088. Against this sum isto be put} Thus, then, it will be seen that the whole amount ot 
the diminished credits, and the pound sterling, equal to |the reduction proposed by the Secretary of the Trea 
about $200,000; to which is to be.added aa enormous in- |on the protected articles, has been stricken out, and | 
crease of duties on a great variety of articles of hardware, | more than a million has been added to the existing dut 
under the provisos in the 10th, 12th, and 13th members of |on those articles. But, for all this, we are told that wea 
the 2d section of the bill, which carry up the duties on all | be remunerated by a still greater reduction on the unt 
manufactures of iron as high as the raw material; thus /tected articles. Now, assuming the reduction on the | 


changing ad valorem duties of from twenty-five to forty protect d articles proposed by the treasury to be as before 

per cent. to specific duties, ranging from one and two hun- |stated - - a. gee - $2,500, 

dred, up to three, and even four hundred per cent. I have The following are the further reductions em- 

already given to the Senate several examples of the effect | braced in this bill, viz 

of these provisos. I will repeat one or two of them. On teas and coffee, free, ny - * : y1 
On an invoice of trace chains, the present duty on which, | Wines and silks, further reduced, — - - 1,100, 

at twenty-five per cent., amounted only to $69, the duty po 9a OPA 

under this bill (at 3 cents per Ib.) will amoupt to $198. $3,957,<91 


On a parcel of knitting needles now paying duty of | Making the total reduction on the unprotected articles 
$1 90, the proposed duty will be $9. in round numbers, about four millions of dollars, estima 


On an invoice of bed screws, costing $53, and paying on the receipts of 18 30 
duties under the existing laws of only $14, the duty under From which, if we deduct the assumed increase on 
this bill will be $67. protected articles as about $1,000,000, we have, as th 


Hons 


These cases have been furnished from the most unques- amount of actual reduction under this bill, three m 
if the present revenue be estimated at the 


tionable source: and no more 
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actual reccipts of the year 1831, viz. $28,525,000, or at the | 
actual receipt of the last year upwards of $30,000,000, or| 


at the average receipts of the last five vears, the result, 


after making every allowance, w.ll give a clear revenue of; 
upwards of twenty millions of dollars, and leave eight or} 


The Turi ff. 


[Senate 





amendments as were disagreed to by the House. ‘The 
points in dspute, however, were very few, and not of 
much importance. 

The following were the only material items: 

Ist. The fifty-seven per cent. on woollens, passed by 


ten millions beyond the ordinary expenses of the Govern-| the Senate, was reduced to fifty per cent. as proposed by 


ment. | 
Having taken Mr. McLane’s estimated reduction as the| 


basis of all mv calculations, I have not not'ced the r peal 
of the ten and twenty per cent. in the valuation of foreign| 
gods, these having been deducted in the treasury esti- 
mates. In making this comparison, I beg not to be un-| 
derstood as expressing any approbation of the treasury | 
sche ne. That scheme proposed to make a reduction on 
the present dutics of between six and seven millions of 
dollars, which, according to any fair estimate of the pre- 
sent and future revenue of the country, would have left a! 
surplus in the treasury beyond the wants of the country | 
of from 6,000,000 to $8,000,000. The proposed redue- 
tion was not only too small, but it was made in much) 
too great a proportion on the unprotected articles, and, 
being expressly announced as a final arrangement of the| 
system, was altogether inadmissible. On iron the duties| 
ran up to above one hundred per cent.; on coarse cottons 
toa sull greater amount; and on every other article the 
duties were still higher. But, bad as was the scheme of| 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the bill from the House 
was much worse, and this is infinitely the worst of all. 

In conclusion, Mr. H. said that to his mind it was per- 
fec'ly clear that this bill, in its present shape, had nota 
single feature to recommend it to the favor of any but the 
fast friends of the American system. It is neither more 
nor less than the resolution of the Senator from Kentucky 
reduced to the form of a law. It takes off the duties al- 
together from almost the entire mass of the unprotected | 
art.cles, such as tea, coffee, sp'ces, fruits, and a hundred 
other articles of luxury, and reduces them to almost no- 
thing on s.IKs and wines, while it leaves the protected ar-| 
ticles almost untouched, or with add tional burdens thrown | 
upon them. In this view of the case, it affords no relief 
whatever to the South. [ft only aggravates the injustice | 
of which we complain. It throws the whole burden of| 
federal taxation on the very articles the duties upon which 
operate as atax on Southern capital and labor, and as a} 
bounty upon the industry and capital of another section of 
the Union. ‘The passage of such a bill as this would only} 
be regarded as the consummation of the protecting policy. | 
It leaves no hope for the future. It must rivet upon the 
country, irretrievably and forever, a system which he did | 
most conscientiously believe was hostile to the general| 
welfare—utterly unconstitutional—and destructive of the| 
best interests and dearest rights of the plantation States. | 
The gentleman from Kentucky had expressed a hope--| 
doubtless most sincerely entertained--that the South| 
would receive this bill as a peace-offering, founded on| 
concession and compromise; and he had kindly tendered | 
his aclvice that we should go home, and say to our consti-| 
tuents that we had accomplished all that we had aright to! 
expect; that our grievances were redressed; and thus the | 
country would be once more restored to harmony and| 
peace. Let me tell that gentleman, sir, that if, with my 
convictions of the true character of this bill, | could go ts 
my constituents with such languaze on my lips, 1 should! 
go home ‘*w.tha lie in my mouth.” No, sir! when 1} 
speak on such a subject, I shall speak the honest con-| 
victons of my mind; and shall be constrained, how- 
ever reluctantly, to declare, as | now do in the presence | 
of this House, my country, and my God, that the Ameri-| 
can system has become the settled pol.cy of the country;| 
that the hopes of the South are at an end; and, as far as} 
their prosperity is dependent on federal legislation, their) 
ruin sealed. 

Norz.—-The Senate finally receded from such of their} 
Vou, Vill.--77 


| 


the House. 

2d. Sail duck was left, as proposed by the House, at 
fifteen per cent. 

Sd. Cotton bagging was left at three and a half cents, 
as passed by the House, instead of four cents. 

4th. Sugar was left at two anda half cents, as proposed 
by the House, instead of being left at three cents, the pre- 
sent duty. 

Calculated even on this basis, Mr. McDvurrre estimated 
the increase of duty on the protected articles at $1 406,000 
bevond the present tariff. Making allowance for the fall 
of prices, it cannot be doubted that the duties now impos- 
ed are much greater, ad valorem, than they were in 1828, 
without taking into account the cash duties, or change in 
the pound sterling. 

Mr. BROWN : aid, before the question was taken on 
the final passage of the bill then under consideration, he 
felt that it was due to those whom he had the honor in 
part to represent in that body, and Lkewise to himself, 
to explain the motives which, on the most deliberate consi- 
deration, would induce him to vote in opposition to the 
bill. This he would do in a very few words. If the 
question had been brought to the cons deration of the Se- 
nate, in the form ofa bill, at an earlier period of the ses- 
sion, he should have availed himself of the occasion to have 
expressed his views generally on a subject of such deep 
and momentous interest to the country. To consume time 
in unprofitable discussion at that advanced period of the 
session, would be as little in accordance with his feelings 
us it would be respectful to the body which he addressed. 
He had felt the most anxious solicitude that some adjust- 
ment of this question, dictated by a spir.t of conc.liation, 
shoukl be made before the adjournment of Congress. In- 
fluenced by a spirit of that kind, he had come to the de- 
termination to vote for the bill which had passed the House 
of Representatives, unless made more objectionable by 
amendments in the Senate. He admitted that the b.ll, 
us it came from the House of Representatives, stopped 
far, very far, short of reducing the revenue to that 
standard which the condit'on of our fiscal affairs required, 
and which justice to a large portion of the Union de- 
manded. But it proposed a reduction, and, from the best 
examination he had been able to give to the subject, a 
substantial reduction, ona number of articles which enter- 
ed extensively into the consumption of the whole agricul- 
tural portion of the Southern States. It had been said by 
one honorable Senator, in the course of this debate, that 
voting for the bill, as it came from the House, would con- 
cede the constitutional right of the Government to protect 
manufactures. He [Mr. B.] viewed the subject in a very 
different light. He had yet to learn upon what prince ple it 
Was unconstitutional to vote for a bill diminishing the bur- 
dens of his constituents, and the effect of wh ch would be 
to mitigate the evils of the system. In expressing his 
intention to vote for the bill as it came from the House, 
he wished it to be distinctly understood that he should 
not have supported it as a measure of compromise. They 
had no authority to compromise the rights of their consti- 
tnents on great questions deeply affecting their interests. 
Nor would he, if he possessed the authority, exercise it in 
reference to this question. : 

He was host.le, on principle, to the whole protecting 
system; and, while he was honored with a seat in that body, 
he would contribute h's humble efforts, on all proper oc- 
casions, to erad.cate from our laws a principle which he 
believed incompatible with the enlightened spirit of the 
age, and of free Government. This much he had deemed 
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it his duty to say in reference to the bill as it came from | 
the House. He would now assign, in a very few words, the | 
reasons which would influence him to vote against it, as 
amended by the Senate. The amendments had, in his} 
opinion, destroyed whatever of value was contained in the | 
bill, by increasing the duties on the protected articles; and | 
he viewed its passage, in its present shape, as substan-| 
tially re-enacting some of the most obnoxious features of 
the tariff of 1828. 

He must be permitted, with great deference to the 
opinions of the majority of the Senate who thought differ- | 
ently, to express his regret that any addition had been| 
made to the rate of duties proposed by the bill from the | 
House of Representatives. To that body the constitution | 
hac peculiarly given the power to originate bills on the | 


directly from the great body of the people, and was pre-| 
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bility. He thought that such evasion would be disreputa 
ble, and he would vote with those who desired the full ten 
days to be allowed to the President. 


The motion to strike out the 9th, and insert the 16th, 


| was then agreed to; and the resolution, as amended, was 


concurred in. 


Tvespay, Jury 10. 
THE BANK VETO. 
A message was received from the President of the 


United States, by the hands of Mr. Donelson, his private 
Secretary, returning the act to modify and continue the 


act to incorporate the subscribers to the Bank of the 
s 1 1 y ; | United States, with his objections to the same. 
delicate and interesting question of taxation. It emanated| endix. ] P J : 


[See Ap- 


; orth ‘ Mr. WEBSTER said that the constitution made i 
sumed to represent fairly their wishes in relation to that} guty ae Soeoe it the 


subject; and it had, by a most decided majority, expressed | 
its opinion in favor of a reduction of duties. | 


benefit a few monopolists. 


evil, and save the Union from the disastrous consequences | 
which were likely to result from persevering in such 
system. 

Mr. CLAY made a few remarks in reply, when 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed by the} 
following vote: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Buckner, Chambers, 
Clay, Clayton, Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, 
Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Hill, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, | 
Marcy, Naudain, Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, | 
Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, Tipton, ‘Tomlinson, | 
Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins.—32. i 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bibb, Brown, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, | 
Hayne, Kane, King, Mangum, Miller, Moore, Poindexter, | 
Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, White.—-16. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


On motion of Mr. CLAY, the Senate then proceeded to 
consider the resolution from the House, appointing this 
day for the day of adjournment. 

Mr. CLAY moved to amend the resolution by striking 
out ‘* 9th” and inserting ‘* 16th.” 

Mr. GRUNDY suggested Thursday as the best day for 
adjournment, and proposed that the Senate should disa- 
gree to the resolution from the House, and that he would 
then lay a resolution on the table to adjourn on Thursday, 
which might lie on the table until to-morrow. 

Mr. WEBSTER stated that there was an important} 
measure under the consideration of the Executive, which | 
he was not compelled to return to this House in less than} 
ten days, (Sundays excluded.) He therefore suggested | 
to insert Tuesday, the 17th. 

Mr. CLAY moved tostrike out the word ‘ ninth,” and| 
said he should then move to lay the resolution on the table 
until to-morrow. 

Mr. WEBSTER moved to lay the whole subject on the! 
table. Negatived—yeas 19, nays 27. 

Mr. GRUNDY stated that the fixing of Tuesday was} 
holding out the idea that Congress would not adjourn| 
until the message expected from the President shall be | 
received, and that he could not vote for it. | 

Mr. CLAY said that the city was full of rumors; and} 
although gentlemen who voted against the great measure | 
to which he referred, might find no difficulty in making | 
their peace with their constituents, gentlemen on the other | 
side would be placed in an awkward situation. 

Mr. MANGUM said he had no fear that any attempt | 
would be made in any quarter to evade proper responsi-| 


a} 


} 





fora 


of the House to which such communication was 


made, on receipt of it, to cause it to be recorded at length 
y y ; on its journals, and the 
The extraordinary spectacle was presented in our coun-| whether the 
try of continuing a system of unjust and oppressive taxa | jections to the contrary notwithstanding. 
tion, not called for by the exigencies of the nation, but to :tioy, prescribe 

\ pol He hoped that the justice, in- \cision there 
telligence, and patriotism ofthe people would correct this| gi,-¢ 


n solemnly to take the question 
act shall become a law, the President’s ob 
The constitu- 
s that the House shall proceed to.this de- 
upon. It was the practice of Congress to 
a proper time for the transcript of the message, and 
respectful consideration of the subject. In cases of 
less importance, it was the custom to proceed immediately 
to the decision. But, inthis case, it was respectful to 
the President, to the length of the paper which had been 
read, to the high character of the various topics which it 


| embraced, and to the general importance of the subject, 
|that the Senate should assign such day and hour for tak- 


ing the message into consideration, as would be agreea 
ble under the existing circumstances. Presuming that 
the pres ding officer would direct the message to be en- 
tered on the journals, he would now move to postpone 
the further consideration of this communication 
eleven o’clock to-morrow, [to-day. } 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate disposed of a number of bills, without de 


bate, and then spent the remainder of the day in execu 
tive business. 


until 


Wepnespay, Jury Il. 
THE TARIFF. 
The Senate then proceeded to consider the message 


from the House of Representatives, agreeing to some, 
and disagreeing to other of the amendments of the Senate 


| to the bill to alter and amend the act imposing duties 


on imports. 

Mr. WILKINS moved that the Senate now ask a con 
ference of the House of Representatives, and that a com 
mittee be appointed to confer with such committee as 
may be appointed by the House. His object was to dc 
every thing which could be done to reconcile the differ 
ences between the two Houses. His idea was to ask for 


|a conference; and, in the mean time, to retain the bill in 


the Senate, so that, afterwards, the Senate might either 
recede or insist. 

Mr. DICKERSON seconded the motion. It was his 
wish that the session should not pass away without the 
passage of this bill; and he thought this object more like 
ly to be obtained if a conference were to be held in this 
stage, rather than after the Senate should have insisted on 
their amendments. It would be more likely now to be 
productive of good feeling. 

Mr. CLAY considered the motion to be strictly in order 
He considered that a conference might be held in every 
stage of the disagreement. He was of opinion, however, 
that the best mode would be to take the question first on 
insisting on the amendments. But as the chairman of the 
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The Bank Veto. 


Committee on Manufactures had assented to the other/bill having been thus passed by both Houses, and having 
course, he could not have any objection. i been duly presented to the President, instead of signing 

Mr. KING was of opinion that the course prescribed|and approving it, he has returned it with objections. 
by this motion, although in order, was unusual; and he| These objections go against the whole substance of the 
had a preference for the ordinary course. law originally creating the bank. They deny, in effect, 

Mr. WEBSTER was of opinion that, with a view to/ that the bank is constitutional; they deny that it is expe- 
economy of time, it might be better to take the confer-/ dient; they deny that it is necessary for the public service. 
ence course, in order to diminish the points of difference.| It is not to be doubted that the constitution gives the 
He hoped, therefore, that the motion would be adopted.| President the power which he has now exercised; but, 

Mr. BROWN and Mr. HAYNE opposed the motion. | while the power Is admitted, the grounds upon which it 

Mr. CLAYTON stated that he should vote in its favor.| has been exerted become fit subjects of examination. 
He considered the bill endangered if the two Houses} The constitution makes it the duty of Congress, in cases 
should fail to agree to these amendments. If the ques-| like this, to reconsider the measure which they have 
tion were first taken on a motion to recede or insist, the| passed, to weigh the force of the President’s objections 
opinions of Senators would be committed, and the proba-| to that measure, and to take a new vote upon the question. 
bility of agreement would thus be weakened. All, there-| Before the Senate proceeds to this second vote, I pro- 
fore, who felt a desire for an adjustment of the tariff at| pose to make some remarks upon these objections. And, 
this session, should vote in favor of the motion. in the first place, it is to be observed that they are such 

Mr. CHAMBERS took a similar view. He thought|as to extinguish all hope that the present bank, or any 
that, by having a conference now, the differences which | bank at all resembling it, or resembling any known simi- 
existed might be settled in a spirit of compromise. He} lar institution, can ever receive his approbation. He 
wished the country to know that there were individuals in| states no terms, no qualifications, no conditions, no modi- 
the Senate who were disposed to make every effort to/ fications, which can reconcile him to the essential pro- 
obtain an adjustment. | visions of the existing charter. He is against the bank, 

Mr. GRUNDY thought it would be the preferable mode | and against any bank constituted in a manner known either 
to take the question first on a motion to recede or insist, | to this or any other country. One advantage, therefore, 
and let the conference follow. jis certainly obtained by presenting him the bill. It has 

Aftera few remarks from Mr. POINDEXTER in favor of, | caused his sentiments to be made known. There is no 
and Mr. FORSYTH against the motion, the latter moved | longer any mystery, no longer a contest between hope and 
to lay the bill and amendments on the table. Negatived, | fear, or between those prophets who predicted a veto, 
as follows: and those who foretold an approval. The bill is nega- 

YEAS.-—-Messrs. Benton, Clay, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, tived; the President has assumed the responsibility of 




































































































































































Hayne, Holmes, Kane, King, Mangum, Miller, Moore, | 


Poindexter, Smith, Tazewell, Tyler, Waggaman, White. 
——19. 
NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Brown, Buckner, Chambers, 


Clayton, Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Fre- 


linghuysen, Hendricks, Hill, Johnston, Kmght, Marcy, 
Naudain, Prentiss, Robbins, 


ster, Wilkins. —29. 
‘The question was then taken on the motion of Mr. 
Witxtins, and decided as follows: 


YEAS.--Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Clay-| 
ton, Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Freling-| 


huysen, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Naudain, Poindexter, 


Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, | 


Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins. —26. 

NAYs.—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Ellis, Forsyth, Grun- 
dy, Hayne, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, 
Miller, Moore, Robinson, Smith, ‘Tazewell, Tipton, 
Troup, Tyler, White.—21. 

So the motion was agreed to, and the following mem- 
bers appointed to compose the committee, viz. 

Messrs. Witkins, Dickerson, and Hayne. 


THE BANK VETO. 


Robinson, Ruggles, Sey- 
mour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tipton, Tomlinson, Troup, Web-| 


putting an end to the bank; and the country must prepare 
itself to meet that change in its concerns, which the ex- 
piration of the charter will produce. Mr. President, I 
will not conceal my opinion that the affairs of this coun- 
try are approaching an important and dangerous crisis. 
At the very moment of almost unparalleled general pros- 
perity, there appears an unaccountable disposition to 
destroy the most useful and most approved institutions of 
the Government. Indeed, it seems to be in the midst of 
all this national happiness, that some are found openly to 
question the advantages of the constitution itself; and 
many more ready to embarrass the exercise of its just 
power, weaken its authority, and undermine its founda- 
tions. How far these notions may be carried, it isimpossi- 
ble yet to say. We have before us the practical result of 
jone of them. The bank has fallen, or is to fall. 

| Itis now certain that, without a change in our public 
| councils, this bank will not be continued, nor will any other 
be established, which, according to the general sense and 
| language of mankind, can be entitled to the name. In 
three years and nine months from the present moment, 
}the charter of the bank expires; within that period, 
itherefore, it must wind up its concerns. It must call in 
jits debts, withdraw its bills from circulation, and cease 
| from all its ordinary operations. 





All this is to be done in 


































































































The hour of eleven having arrived, the Senate pro-| three years and nine months; because, although there is a 
ceeded to the consideration of the bill for renewing and| provision in the charter rendering it lawful to use the 
modifying the charter of the Bank of the United States, |corporate name for two years after the expiration of the 
with the message of the President of the United States, | charter, yet this is allowed only for the purpose of suits, 
assigning his reasons for refusing to approve and sign the|and for the sale of the estate belonging to the bank, and 














same. And the question being on passing the bill, said 
objections notwithstanding. 

Mr. WEBSTER rose, and addressed the Senate as 
follows: 

Mr. President, no one will deny the high importance of 
the subject now before us. Cngress, atter full delibera- 
tion and discussion, has passed a bill for extending the 
duration of the Bank of the United States, by decisive 
Majorities in both Houses. it has adopted this measure 
not until its attention had been called to the subject in 
three successive annual messages of the President. The 





|for no other purpose whatever. The whole active busi- 
| ness of the bank, its custody of public deposites, its trans- 
fers of public moneys, its dealing in exchange, all its loans 
and discounts, and all its issues of bills for circulation, 
must cease and determine on or before the 3d day of 
March, 1836; and, within the same period, its debts must 
be collected, as no new contract can be made with it, as 
a corporation, for the renewal of loans, or discount of 
notes or bills, after that time. 

The President is of opinion that this time is long enough 
to close the concerns of the institution without inconye- 
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nience. His language is: ‘* The time allowed the bank to] correctness should be judged by the event. Without 
close its concerns is ample, and, if it has been well man-| personal acquaintance with the Western States, | know 
aged, its pressure will be light, and heavy only in case its| enough of their condition to be satisfied that what I have 
management has been bad. If, therefore, it shall produce} predicted must happen. The people of the West are 
distress, the fault will be its own.” Sir, this is all no more} rich, but their riches consist in their immense quantities 
than general statement, without fact or argument to sup-| of excellent land, in the products of these lands, and in 
= it. We know what the management of the bank] their spirit of enterprise. The actual value of money, or 

us been, and we know the present state of its affairs. | rate of interest, with them is high, because their pecuniary 
We can judge, therefore, whether it be probable that its| capital bears little proportion to their landed interest. Atan 
capital can be all called in, and the circulation of its bills| average rate, money is not worth less than eight per cent. 
withdrawn, in three years and nine months, by any ds-| per annum throughout the whole Western country, notwith- 
cretion or prudence in management, without producing) standing that it has now a loan, or an advance, from the 
distress. The bank has discounted liberally, in compliance | bank of thirty millions, at six per cent. To call in this 
with the wants of the community. The amount due to it} loan at the rate of eight millions a year, in addition to the 
on loans and discounts, in certain large divisions of the! interest on the whole, and to take away, at the same time, 
country, is great; so great, that I do not perceive how any! that circulation which constitutes so great a portion of the 
man can bel.eve that it can be paid within the time now| medium of payment throughout that whole region, is an 
limited, w.thout d stress. Let us look at known facts. | operation which, however wisely conducted, cannot but 
Thirty millions of the capital of the bank are now out, on! infl ct a blow on the community of tremendous force and 
loans and discounts, in the States on the Mississippi and its) fr ghtful consequences. The thing cannot be done with- 
waters: ten of these millions on the discount of b.lls of) out distress, bankruptey, and ruin to many. If the Pre- 
exchange, foreign and domestic, and twenty m.llions loan-| sident had seen any practicable manner in wh eh this 
ed on promissory notes. Now, sir, how is it possible that! change might be effected, w.thout producing these con- 
this vast amount can be collected in so short a period, | sequences, he would have rendered infinite serv.ce to the 
without suffering, by any management whatever? Wel] community by ponting it out. But he has ponted out 
are to remember that when the collect.on of this debt be-) nothing, he has suggested nothing; he contents himself 
gins, at that same time the existing Whe d um of psy ment, with Say ing, without gveng any reason, thatif the pressul e 
that is, the circulation of the b Ils of the bank, will beg n| be heavy, the fault will be the bank’s. | hope this is not 
also to be restra’ned and withdrawn, and thus the means) merely an attempt to forestall opinion, and to throw on 
of payment must be limited just when the necessity of! the bank the responsibility of those ev Is which threaten 
making payment becomes pressing. The whole debt is) the country, for the sake of removing it from hin.se if. 

to be pa.d, and within the same time the whole circulation| The respons bility justly hes with him, and there it ought 
withdrawn. ltoremain. A great majority of the people are satshcd 

The local banks, where there are such, will be able to! with the bank as it is, and desirous that it should be con- 

afford little assistance; because they themselves will feel) tinued. They wished no change. The strength of this 
a full share of the pressure. They will not be in a con-| public ser timent has carried the bill through Congress, 
dition to extend their discounts; but, in all probability, aga'nst all the influence of the administration, and all the 
ob! ged to curtail them. Whence, then, are the means} power of organized party. But the President bas uncder- 
to come for paying this debt, and in wiat medium is| taken, on his own respons bilty, to arrest the Measure, 
payment to be made? If all this may be done, with but! by refusing his assent to the bill. He is answerable tor 
slight pressure on the commun.ty, what course of conduct the consequences, therefore, which necessarily follow the 
is to accomplish it? How is it to be done? What other! change which the cxpiration of the bank charter may 
thirty millions are to supply the place of these thirty m.l-} produce: and if these consequences shall prove d sasti ous, 
lions, now to be called in?) What other e.rculation or] they can fairly be aser bed to his pol.cy only, and to the 
medium of payment is to be adopted, in the place of} pol cy of his administration. 

the bills of the bank? The message, following a singu- Although, sir, | have spoken of theseffects of this veto 
lar strain of argument which had been used in this|in the Western country, it has not been because 1 consi- 
House, hus a loud lamentation upon the suffering of the | dered that part of the United States exclusively aficcud 
Western States, on account of their being ob! ged to pay! by it. 
even interest on this debt. This paymcnt of interest is, | “Some of the Atlantic States may feel its consequences, 
itself, represented as exhausting their means, and ruinous! perhaps, as sensibly as those of the West, though not tor 
to their prosperity. But if the interest cannot be paid) the same reasons. ‘The concern man fested by Penns) |- 
without pressure, can both interest and principal be pad) vania fer the renewal of the charter, shows her sense of 
in four years without pressure? The truth is, the mtcrest! the importance of the bank to her own interest, and that 
has been paid, is paid, and may continue to be pa d,} of the nation. ‘That great and enterprising State has en- 
w.thout any pressure at all; because the moncy borrow-| tered into an extensive system of internal improvements, 
ed is profitably employed by those who borrow it, and! which necessarily makes heavy demands on her cred t and 
the rate of intercst which they pay is at least two per) her resources; and by the sound and acceptable currency 
cent. lower than the actual value of money in that part of) which the bank affords, by the stability winch it: gives to 
the count-y. But to pay the whole princip.l in less than! priva e credit, and by occasional advances iade jin antici 
four years, losing, at the same time, the ex sting and ac- pation of her revenues, and in aid of her great objects, 
customed means and facilit.es of payment created by th: | she has found herself benefited, doubtless mm no iconsi- 
bank itself, and to do this without extreme embarrass-| derable degree. Her Leyistature has instructed her Se- 
ment, without «absolute distress, is, in my judgment, im-| nators here to advocate the renewal of the charter at this 
possible. I hesitate not to say that, as this veto travels to! session; they have obeyed her voice, and yet they have 
the West, it will depreciate the value of every man’s! the misfortune to find that, in the judgment of the Presi- 
property, from the Atlantic States to the capital of Mis-) dent, the measure is unconst tutional, unnecessary, dane 


souri. Its effects will be felt inthe price of lands, the| gerous to liberty, and is, moreover, lt med. But, Mr. 























| 
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great and | ading article of Westein property; in the! Pros dent, it is not the local interest of the West, noi the 
price of crops; In the products of labor; in the repression purt cular interest of Pennsy Ivania, Or any other State, 
of enterprise; and in embarrassment to every ki d of) which has influcneed Congress in passing ths bill. 

business and occupation. 1 take ths opinion strongh,) It has been governed by a w se foresight, and by a de- 


because 1 have no doubt of its truth, and am willing its} sure to avoid embarrassment in the pecuniary concerns of 
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the country, to secure the safe collection and conv enient | 
transmission of public moneys, to mamtain the circulation 
of this country, sound and safe as it now happily is, against 
the possible effects of a wild spirit of speculation. Find- | 
ing the bank hghly useful, Congress has thought fit to 
provide far its continuance. 

As to the time of passing this bill, it would seem to be 
the lust thing to be thought of asa ground of objection | 
by the President; since, fromthe date of his first message 
to the present time, he has never failed to call our atten- 
tion, to the subject with all possible apparent earnestness. 
Soearly us December, 1829, in his message to the two} 
Houses, he declares that he ‘cannot, in justice to the| 
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Before proceeding to the constituti oon question, there 
are some other topics, treated in the message, which 
jought to be noticed. It commenced by an inflamed state- 
ment of what it calls the “favor” bestowed upon the 
‘original bank by the Government, or, indeed, as it is 
phrased, the * mx mopoly of its favor and support;” and 
through the whole message all possible changes are rung 
on the *‘gratuty,’? the ‘exclusive privileges,” and ** mo- 
nopoly,” of the bank charter. Now, sir, the truth is, that 
the powers conferred on the bank are such, and no other, 
They 
jconstitute no monopoly, although some of them are, of 
necessity, and with oropriety, exclusive privileges. ** ‘The 


parties interested, too soon present the subject to the de-/ original act,” says the message, ‘‘ operated as a gratuity 


] berate cons deration of the Legisl: ature, in order to avoid 
the evils resulting from prec:pitancy, ina measure involv. | 
ing such important principles and such deep pecun: iary | 
interests.” Aware of this early invitation given to Con-} 
gress to take up the subject, by the President himself, | 
the writer of the message seems to vary the ground of ob- 
jection, and, instead of c omplaining that the time of bring- 
ing forward ‘thi 8 Measure Was premature, to ins st, rather, 

hat, aherthe report of the committce of the other House, | 
the bank should have withdrawn its appl cation for the | 
present! Bat that report offers no just ground, surely, 
for such withtrawal. The subject was before Congress; 
it was for Congress to dec de upon it, with all the light | 
shed by the report; and the question of postponement 
was lost, having been made in both Houses, by clear ma. | 
jorities in each. Under such circu: nstances, it would| 
have been somewhat singular, to say the least, if the bank 
itself had withdrawn its application. It is indeed known 
to every body, that the report of the committee, or any 
thing contained im that report, was very little reed on 
by the opposers of the renewal. If it has been discover- 
ed clsewhere that that re port contained matter important 
in itself, or which should have led to further inquiry, it 
may be proof of super.or sagacity; but certainly no such 
thing was d.scerued by either House of C ongress. 

But, sir, do we not now sce that it was time, and h'gh 
time, to press this b]l, and to send it to the President? 
Does not the event teach us that the 
bronght forward one moment too carly? ‘The time had 
come when the people wished to know the decis on of the | 
adanistration on the question of the bank. Why con- 
ceal it, or postpone its declarat.ou? Why, as in regard to 
the tariff, y.ve One set of opin.ons for the North, and an- 
Other for the South? | 

An unportaat election is at hand, and the renewal of the 
bank charter isa pending objcct of great interest, and 
some excitement. Should not the Op mons of men h gh 
in office, and candidates for re-election, be known, on 
this as On Other unportant pu le qtiestions Certa nity 9 at 
13 to be hoped that the people of the United states are 
not yet Mere man-Worshippeis, that they do not choose | 
ther rulers without some regard to their political princi-| 
ples, or pol.tical opinions. Were they to do this, it would | 
be to subject themselves voluntary to the evils which 
the hereditary transmission of power, independent of wll | 
personal gq talifications, infl.cts on uther natons. The y 
will judge their puble servants by their acts, and con- 
tinue, or withhold, their confidence, as they siall think it 
Merted, or as they shall think it forterted. la every point 
of view, therefore, the moment had arr.wed, when it be- 
came the duty of Congress to come to a result in regard 
tots lughly important measure. ‘The interests of the 
Governme st, the imterest of th. people, the clear and in- 
d.sputable voice of publhe opinion, all called upon Con- 
gress tu act without further loss of time. It has acted, 
andits act has peen negat.vedl by the President; aod this 
result of the proceed.ugs here places the question, with 
all its connexious and all its incideuts, fully before the 
people. 


Measure was nel 





} 





ip ssecl for 


interests. 


of many milli ons to the stockholders.” What fa.r foun- 
dation is there for this remark? The stockholders re- 
ceived their charter not gratuitously, but for a valuable 
consideration in money, prescribed by Congress, and ac- 
tually paid. Sometimes the stock has been above par, at 
other times below par, according to prudence i in Manage- 
ment, or according to commerce al occurrences. But if, 
by a judicious administration of its affairs, it had kept its 
stock always above par, what pretence would there be, 
nevertheless, for saying that such augmentation of its 
value was a ** gratuity’ from Government? The mes- 
| suee proceeds to declare that the pron act proposes 
another donation, another gratuity, to the same men, of 
at least seven m lhons more. It scems to me that this is 
an extraordinary statement, and an extraordinary style of 
argument, for such a subject and on such an occasion. 
In the first place, the jucts are all assumed; they are taken 
for true without evidence. ‘There are no proofs that any 
benefit to that amount willaccrue to the stockholders, nor 
any experience to justify the expectation of it. It rests 
on random estimates, or mere conjecture. But suppose 
the continuance of the charter should prove benefic ul to 
the stockholders, do they not pay for it? They give twice 
as much fora charter of fifteen years, as was given before 
for one of twenty. And if the proposed bonus or pre- 
nium be not, in the President’s judgment, large enough, 
would he, nevertheless, on such «a mere matter of opimon 
as that, negative the whole b.1l? 


May not Congiess be 
trusted to «dee 


sade, even on such a subject as the amount 


fof the money premum to be prcersicte by Government 
for a charter of this kind? But, sir, there is a larger and 
a much more just view of this suvject. The b.ll was not 


the purpose of benefiting the present stock. 
Their benefit, if any, is inc.deutal and collateral. 
Nor was it passed on any idea that they right to a 
renewed charter, although the argues against 
such right, as if it had been somewhere set up and asserted. 
INo such might has been any 

Congress passed the b Il, not as a bounty or a favor to 
the present stuckholders, nor to comply with any demand 
of right on their part, but to promote great public lites 
rests, for great pl ubhe objects. Every bank must have 
some stockholders, unless it be such a bank as the Presi- 
dent has recommended, and in regard to which he scems 
not Likely to find much concurrence of other men’s opi- 
and if the stockholders, they may be, 
conduct the affairs of the bank prudently, the expectation 
is always, of course, that they will make it profitable to 
themselves, as well as useful to the public. If a bank 
Charter is not to be granted, because it may be proht ible, 
either in a small or great degree, to the stockholders, no 
charter can be granted. The objection hes against all 
banks. Sir, the object aimed at by such imstitut.ons is to 
connect the public safety with pr.vate 
It has been banks 
are safest under management, and that Govern- 
ment bunks are amony the most dangero all mven- 
tions. Now, sir, tue whole drift tof the isto ree 
| verse the settled judgment of al) the civilized world, and 
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to set up Government banks, lelenieian of private in-| 


terest, of private control. For this purpose the message | 
labors, even beyond the measure of all its other labors, to 
create jealousies and prejudices, on the ground of the 
alleged benefit which individuals will derive from the re- 
newal of this charter. 


bill, than that individuals will profit by it. Following up 
the impulses of the same spirit, the message goes on 


gravely to allege that the act, as passed by Congress, pro-| 


poses to make a present of some millions of dollars to 
foreigners; because a portion of the stock is holden by 
foreigners. Sir, how would this sort of argument apply 


to other cases? The President has shown himself not} 


only willing, but anxious, to pay off the three per cent. 
stocks of the United States at par, notwithstanding that it 
is notorious that foreigners are owners of the greater part 


of it. Why should he not call that a donation to foreign-| 


ers of many millions? 

I will not dwell particularly on this part of the message. 
Its tone and its arguments are all in the same strain. It} 
speaks of the certain gain of the present stockholders, of 
the value of the monopoly; it says that all monopolies are 
granted at the expense of the public; that the many mil- 
lions which this bill bestows on the stockholders, come 
out of the earnings of the people; that if Government 
sells monopolies, it ought to sell them in open market; 
that it is an erroneous idea that the present stockholders | 
have a prescriptive right either to the favor or the bounty | 
of Government; that the stock is in the hands of a few, 
and that the whole American people are excluded from 
competition in the purchase of the monopoly. To all this I 
say, again, that much of it is assumption without proof; 
much of it is an argument against that which nobody has 
maintained or asserted, and the rest of it would be equally 
strong against any charter, at any time. 
existed in their full strength, whatever that w as, against 
the first bank. They e xisted, i in like manner, against the 
present bank at its creation, and will always exist against} 
all banks. Indeed, as to the bill now before us, all the 


fault found with that is, that it proposes to continue the} 


bank substantially as it now exists. ‘* All the objection- 
able principles of the existing corporation,” says the mes- 
sage, ‘*and most of its odious features, are retained without | 
alleviation;”’? so that the measure is aimed against the 
bank, as it has existed from the first, and against any and 
all others resembling it in its general features! Allow 
me now, sir, to take notice of an argument, founded on 
the practical operation of the bank. 
this. Little of the stock of the bank is held in the West, 
being chiefly owned by 
Eastern States, and by foreigners. But the Western and 
Southwestern States owe the bank a heavy debt, so heavy 
that the interest amounts toa million six hundred thousand 
ayear. This interest is carried to the Eastern States, 
or to Europe, annually, “px = payment is a burden on the 
people of the West, and a drain of their currenc vy, which | 
no country can bear arte inconvenience and distress. 
The true character and the whole value of this argument 
are manifest by the mere statement of it. The people of | 
the West are, from their situation, necessarily large bor-| 
rowers. They need money capital, and they borrow it| 


because they can derive a benetit from its use, much be-|and Senate, and by the’American stockholders. 


yond the interest which they pay. They borrow at six | 
per cent. of the bank, alt hough the value of money with | 
them is at least as high aseight. Nevertheless, although 
they borrowed atthisiow rate of interest,and although they | 
use all they borrow thus profitably, yet they c annot pay 
the interest without ‘‘inconvenience and distress; and 
then, sir, follows the logical conclusion, that although 
they cannot pay even the interest without inconvenience 
and ‘distress, yet less than four years is ample time for the 
bank to call in the whole, both principal and interest, 


Much less effort is made to show} 
that Government, or the public, will be injured by the} 


These objections | 


That argument is} 


citizens of the Southern and| 


without causing more than a light pressure! This is the 
jargument. Then follows another, which may be thus 
stated. It is competent to the States to tax the property 
of their citizens vested in the stock of this bank, but the 
| power is denied of taxing the stock of foreigners; there- 
fore, the stock will be worth ten or fifteen per cent. 
more to foreigners than to residents, and will of course 
inevitably leave the country, and make the American 
people debtors to aliens in nearly the whole amount due 
the bank, and send across the Atlantic from two to five 
|millions of specie every year, to pay the bank dividends. 
Mr. President, arguments like these might be more readi- 
ly disposed of, were it not that the high and official source 
from which they proceed imposes the necessity of treat- 
ing them with respect. In the first place, it may safely be 
|denied that the stock of the bank is any more valuable to 
| foreigners than to our own citizens, or an object of greater 
desire to them, except in so far as capital may be more 
abundant in the foreign country, and therefore its owners 
|more in want of opportunity of investment. The foreign 
stockholder enjoys no exemption from taxation. He is, 
of course, taxed by his own Government for his incomes 

|derived from this as well as other property; and this is a 
|fullanswer to the whole statement. But it may be added, 

in the second place, that it is not the practice of civilized 
States to tax the property of foreigners under such cir- 

‘cumstances. Do we tax, or do we ever tax, the foreign 
holders of our public debt? Does Pennsylvania, New 
York, or Ohio tax the foreign holders of stock in the 
loans contracted by either of these States? Certainly not. 

Sir, I must confess I had little expected to see, on such 
an occasion as the present, a labored and repeated attempt 
to produce an impression on the public opinion, unfavor- 
able to the bank, from the circumstance that foreigners 
are among its stockholders. I have no hesitation in saying 
that I deem such a strain of remark as the message con- 
tains, on this point, coming from the President of the 
United States, to be injurious to the credit and character 
of the country abroad; because it manifests a jealousy, a 
lurking disposition not to respect the property of foreign- 
ers invited hither by our own laws. And, sir, what is its 
tendency but to excite this jealousy, and create groundless 
prejudices? 

From the commencement of the Government it has been 
thought desirable to invite, rather than to repel, the intro- 
duction of foreign capital. Our stocks have all been open 
\to foreign subscriptions, and the State banks, in like man- 
ner, are free to foreign ownership. Whatever State has 
created a debt, has been willing that foreigners should be- 
‘come purchasers, and desirous of it. How long is it, sit 
since Congress itself passed a law, vesting new powers in 
j\the President of the United States over the cities in this 
| District, for the very purpose of increasing their credit 
abroad, the better to enable them to borrow money to pay 
|their subscriptions to the Chesapeake and Ohio canal? It 
|is easy to say that there is danger to liberty, danger to in- 
ide pende nee, in a bank open to foreign stockholders—be- 
| cause itis easy to say any thing. But neither reason nor 
|experience proves any such danger. The foreign stock- 
holder cannot be a director. He has no voice even in the 
‘choice of directors. His money is placed entirely in the 
management of the directors appointed by the President 
So far as 
ithere is dependence, or influence, either way, itis to the 
idisadvantage of the foreign stoc kholder. He has parted 
‘with the control over his own property, instead of exer- 
jcising control over the property or over the actions of 
others. And, sir, let it now be added, in further answer 
to this whole class of objections, that experience has abun- 
dantly confuted them all. This Government has existed 
forty -three years, and has maintained, in full being and 
operation, a bank, such as is now proposed to be renewed, 
for thirty-six years out of the forty-three. We have never 
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for a moment had a bank not subject to every one tent 
objections. Always foreigners might be stockholders; 
always foreign stock has been exempt from State taxation, 
as much as at present; always the same power and privi- 
leges; always 2 that which is now called a ‘*monopoly,” 
a ‘‘gratuitv,” a ‘present,’? has been possessed by the 
bank. And yet there has been found no danger to liberty, 
no introduction of foreign influence, and no accumulation 
of irresponsible power ina few hands. Icannot but hope, 
therefore, that the people of the United States will not 
now yield up their judgment to those notions, which would 
reverse all our past experience, and persuade us to dis- 
continue a useful institution, from the influence of vague 
and unfounded declamation against its danger to the pub- 
lic liberties. Our liberties, indeed, must stand upon very 
frail foundations, if the Government cannot, without en- 
dangering them, avail itself of those common facilities, in 
the collection of its revenues, and the management of its 
finances, which all other Governments, in commercial 
countries, find useful and necessary. In order to justify 
its alarm for the security of our independence, the mes- 
sage supposes a case. it supposes that the bank should 
pass principally into the hands of the subjects of a foreign 
country, and that we should be involved in war with that 
country, and then it exclaims, ‘* what would be our con- 
dition?” Why, sir, it is plain that all the advantages would 
be on ourside. The bank would still be our institution, 
subject to our own laws, and all its directors elected by 
ourselves: and our means would be enhanced, not by the 
confiscation and plunder, but by the proper use of the 
foreign capital in our hands. And, sir, it is singular enough, 
that this very state of war, from which this argument 
against a bank is drawn, is the very thing which, more 
than all others, convinced the country and the Govern- 
ment of the necessity of a national bank. So much was 
the want of such an institution felt in the late war, that 


the subject engaged the attention of Congress constantly, | 


from the declaration of that war down to the time when 
the existing bank was actually established; so that, in this 
respect, as well as in others, the argument of the message 
is directly opposed to the whole experience of the Go- 
vernment, and to the general and long settled conviction 
of the country. 


{ now proceed, sir, toa few remarks upon the Presi-| 


dent’s constitutional objections to the bank; and I cannot 
forbear to say, in regard to them, that he appears to me 
to have assumed very extraordinary grounds of reasoning. 
He denies that the constitutionality of the bank is a set- 
tled question. Ifit be not, will it ever become so, or what | 
disputed question can be settled? I have alre -ady observ- 


ed, that for thirty-six years out of the forty- three, during} 


which the Government has been in being, a bank has ex- 
isted, such as is now proposed to be continued. 


As early as 1791, after great deliberation, the first bank | 
charter was passed by Congress, and approved by Presi-| 


dent Washington. It established an institution, resem- 
bling, in all things now objected to, the present bank. 
That bank, like this, could take lands in payment of its 
debts; that charter, like the present, gave the States no 
power of taxation; it allowed foreigners to hold stock, it 
restrained Congress from creating other banks. It gave, 

also, exclusive privileges, and in all particulars it was, ac- 
cording to the doctrines of the message, as objectionable | 
as that now existing. The bank continued twenty years. 

In 1816, the present institution was established, and has 
been ever since in full operation. Now, sir, the que stion 
of the power of Congress to create such institutions has 
been contested in every manner known to our constitution 
and laws. The forms of the Government furnish no new 
mode in which to try this question. It has been discuss- 
ed over and over again, in Congress: it has been argued 
and solemnly adjudged in the Supreme Court; every Pre- 
sident, except the present, has considered it a settled 
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tolen many of the State Legislatures have instructed 
their Senators to vote for the bank; the tribunals of the 
States, in every instance, have supported its constitution- 
ality; and, beyond all doubt and dispute, the general pub- 
lic opinion of the country has at all times given, and does 
now give, its full sanction and approbation to the exercise 
of this power as being a constitutional power. There has 
been no opinion questioning the power, expressed or inti- 
mated, at any time, by either House of Congress, by any 
President, or by any respectable judicial tribunal. Now, 
sir, if this practice of near forty years, if these re peated 
exertions of the power, if this solemn adjudication of the 
Supreme Court, with the concurrence and approbation of 
public opinion, do not settle the question, how is any ques- 
tion ever to be settled, about which any one may choose 
to raise a doubt? The argument of the message, upon the 
congressional precedents, is either a bold and gross falla- 
cy, or else it is an assertion without proofs, and against 
known facts. The message admits that, in 1791, Con- 
gress decided in favor of a bank; but it adds that another 
Congress, in 1811, decided against it. Now, ifit be meant 
that, i in 1811, Congress decided against the bank on consti- 
tutional ground, then the assertion is wholly incorrect, 
and against notorious facts. Itis perfectly well known 
that many members in both Houses voted against the bank 
in 1811, who had no doubt at all of the constitutional 
power of Congress. They were entirely governed by 
other reasons given at the time. I appeal, sir, to the 
honorable member from Maryland, [Mr. Smiru,] who was 
then a member of the Senate, and voted against the bank, 
whether he, and others who were on the same side, did 
not give those votes on other well known grounds, and not 
at all on the constitutional ground. 

[Mr. SMITH here rose, and said that he voted against 
the bank in 1811, but not at all on constitutional grounds, 
jand had no doubt such was the case with other mem- 
me 

all know, sir, continued Mr. W., the fact to be 
as gh gentleman from Maryland has stated it. Every 
man who recollects, or who has read the political occur- 
rences of that day, knows it. ‘Therefore, if the message 
intertds to say that, in 1811, Congress denied the existence 
| of any such constitutional power, the declaration is unwar- 
ranted—is altogether at variance with the facts. If, on 
the other hand, it only intends to say that Congress de- 
cided against the proposition then before it, on some other 
grounds, then it alleges that which is nothing at all to the 
|purpose. The argument, then, either assumes for truth 
that which is not true, or else the whole statement is im- 
material and futile. But, whatever value others may attach 
to this argument, the message thinks so highly of it, that 
it proceeds to repeat it. ‘*One Congress,” it says, ‘*in 
1815, decided against a bank; another, in 1816, decided 
in its favor. There is nothing in precedent, therefore, 
which, if its authority were admitted, ought to weigh in 
favor of the act before me.” Now, sir, since it is known 
to the whole country, one cannot but wonder how it should 
\remain unknown to the President, that Congress did not 
decide against a bank in 1815. On the contrary, that very 
Congress passed a bill for creating a bank by very large ma- 
jorities. In one form, it is true, the bill failed in the House 
| of Representati ves, but the vote was reconsidered, the bill 
recommitted, and fine ally passed by a vote of one hundr ed 
jand twenty to thirty-nine. There is, there fore, not only 
no solid ground, but not even any plausible pretence, for 
the assertion that Congress, in 1815, decided vaio the 
ibank. ‘That very Congress passed a bill to create a bank, 
and its decision, therefore, is precisely the other way, and 
is a direct practical precedent in favor of the constitutional 
power. What are we to think of a constitutional argu- 
ment, which dealsin this way with historical facts’ W hen 
the message declares, as it does declare, that there is no- 
thing in precedent which ought to weigh in favor of the 
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power, it sets at nanght repeated acts of Congress affirm 
ing the power, and it also states other acts which were, in| 
fact, and which are well known to have been drectly the 
reverse of what the message represents them. There is 
not, sr, the slightest reason to think that any Senate, or 
any House of Representatives, ever assembl- d under the 
constitution, contained a majority that doubted the const’- 
tutional ex’stence of the power of Congress to establish a 
bank. Whenever the question has arisen, and has been 
decided, it has been always dec'ded one way. The legis- 
lative precedents all assert and maintain the power; and} 
these legislative precedents have been the law of the land 
for al nost forty years. They settle the construction of the | 





const tution, and sanction the exercise of the power in 
qitestion so far as these ends can ever be accomplished by 
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for he is, doubtless, bound to consider, in all cases, whe- 


jther such bill be compatible with the constitution, and 
whether he can approve it cons'stently with his oath of 
office. But when a law has been passed by Congress, and 
approved by the President, it is now no longer in the 
power, either of the same President, or his successors, to 
sav whether the law is constitutional or not. He is not at 
Lberty to disregard it; he is not at liberty to feel or to affect 
**const.tutional scruples,” and to stin judgment himself 
on the validity of a statute of the Government, and to nul- 
lifv it if he so chooses. After a law has passed through 
all the requisite forms; after it has received the requis.te 
legislative sanction and the Executive approval, the ques- 
tion of its const tutional. ty then becomes a jud.cial ques- 
tion, anda judicial question alone. In the courts, that 


any legislative precedents whatever. But the President} question may be raised, argued, and adjudged; it can be 


does not admit the authority of precedent. Sir, L have 
always found that those who habitually deny most vehe- 


mently the general force of precedent, and assert most | 


strongly the supremacy of private opin‘on, are yet, of all 
men, most tenacious of that very authority of precedent 
whenever it happens to be in their favor. I beg leave to 
ask, sir, upon what ground, except that of precedent, and 
precedent alone, the President’s friends have placed his 
power of removal from office. No such power is given 


adjudged nowhere else. 

The President is as much bound by the law as any pri- 
vate citizen, and can no more contest its val dty than any 
private citizen. He may refuse to okey the law, and so 
may a private citizen; but both do it at their own peril, 
and neither of them can settle the question of its val «ty. 
The President may say a law is unconstitutonal but he is 
not the judge. Whois to decde that question? The 
judiciary, alone, possesses this unquestionable anc hitherto 


by the constituticn in terms, nor any where intimated| unquestioned right. The jud'c:ary is the constitutional 
throughout the whole of it; no paragraph or clause of that} tribunal of appeal, for the citizens, against both Congress 
instrument recognises such a power. To say the least, it} and the Executive, in regard to the constitutionality of 


is as questionable, and has been as often questioned, as| 


laws, It has this jurisdiction expressly conferred upon it: 


the power of Congress to create a bank; and, enlightened | and when it has decided the question, its judgment must, 


by what has passed under our own observation, we now} 


from the very nature of all judgments that are final, and 


see that it is, of _ powers, the most capable of flagrant | | from which there is no appeal, be conclusive. — Hithe:to, 
abuse. Now, sir, Task, again, what becomes of this power, this opinion, and a corre spondent practice, have preva led 
if the authority of precedent be taken away? Jt has alljin Amer‘ca, with all wise and considerate men. Ifit were 


along been denied to exist, it is nowhere found in the con-| 
st tution, and its recent exercise, 
right names, its recent abuse, cee more than any other 
sngle cause, rendered good men either cool in their! 


otherwise, there would be no government of laws; but 


» to call things by their we should all live under the government, the rule, the 


caprices of individuals. If we depart from the observance 
| of these salutary principles, the Executive power bec omes 


affections toward the Government of their country, or|at once purely despoti ce; for the President, if the pr neip! 


doubtful of its long continuance. Yet this power has pre-| 


cedent, and the President exercises it. We know, sir, 


and the reasoning of the message be soind, may either 
ij execute, or not execute, the laws of the land, according 


that, without the aid of that precedent, his acts could never] to his severcign pleasure. He may refuse to put into exe- 
have received the sanction of this body, even ata time|cution one law, pronounced val d by all the branches of 
when his voice was somewhat more potential here than it}the Government, and yet execute ‘another r, Which may 


now is, or, as I trust, ever again will be. 


hare been, by consti itutional authority, pronounced void 


Does the President, then, reject the authority of all| On the argument cf the message, in President of the 
precedent, except what is sui itable to his own purposes to] United States holds, under a new pretence, a is sg nsing 
use? And does he use, without stint or measure, all p:e-| power over the laws, as absolute as was ch timed by James 


cedents whici, may augment hisown power, or gratify his 
wishes’? But if the President thinks lightly of the autho- 


ritv of Congress, in construing the constitution, he thinks | 


still more lightly of the authority of the Supreme Court. 
Hie asscrtsar giit of ind vidual judgme nt on constitutional 
qrestions, which is totally inconsistent with anv proper 


administration of the Government, or any regular execu-| 


tion of the laws. Socal disorder, entire uncertainty in 
regard to individual rights and individual duties, the cessa- 
tion of legal authority, confusion, the dissolution of free 
Government—all these are the inevitable consequences | 
of the principles adopted by the message, whenever they 
shall be carried to their full extent. Hitherto it has been 
thought that the final decision of constitutional questions 


belonged to the supreme jud cial tribunal. The very na-| 


ture of tree Government, it has been supposed, enjoins 


this: and our constitution, moreover, has been understood | 


so to provide, clearly and ¢ xpressly. It is true that each 


“1 : ° j 
branch of the Leg'slature has an undoubted right, in the | 


exercise of its functions, to consider the constitutionality 
ofa law proposed to be passed. This is naturally a part 
of its duty, and neither branch can be compelled to pass 
any law, or do any otheract, which itdeems to be beyond 
the reach of its constitutional power. The Pres dent has 
the same right when a bill is presented for his approval; 


the Second of England, a month before he was compelled 
jto fly the kingdom. That which is now claimed for the 
President is, in truth, nothing less, and nothing else, than 
ithe old di spensing powcr asse rted by the moan Bug gland 
jin the worst of times—the very clim=x, indeed, all the 
preposterous pretensions of the Tudor and = Stu: 
races, 

| According to the deetrines put forth by the President, 
although Congress may have passed a law, and although 
the Supreme Court may have pronounced it constitutional, 
yet it is, neverthe less, no law at all, if he, in his gocd 
plnssure , sees fit to deny its cflect; in other words, to 1e- 
peal and annul it. Sir, no President, and no public man, 
ever before advanced such doctrines in the face of the 
nation. There never was before a moment in whi ¢ a any 
President would have been tolerated in asserting such a 
claim to despot'c power. After Congress has passed the 
jlaw, and the Supreme Cowt has pronounced its judg- 
ment on the very point in controversy, the Presicent 
has set up his own private judgment against its const tu- 
tional interpretation. It is to be remembered, sr, that it 
is the present Jaw, it is the act of 1816, it is the present 
charter of the bank, which the President pronounces to 
be unconstitutional. It is no bank to be created, it is no 
j law proposed to be passed; which he denounces; it is tie 
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law now existing, passed by Congress, a 
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tional, and which, of course, so far as it may depend on 
him, cannot be executed. 







is an end of all law and all judicial authority. 
are but recommendations, judgments no more than opi- 
nions, Both are equally destitute of binding force. Such 









judging over the laws, and over the decisions of the tribu- 
nal, is nothing else than pure despotism. If conceded 
to him, it makes him, at once, what Louis the Four- 
teenth proclaimed himself to be, when he said, 1 am the 
State.” 

The Supreme Court has unanimously declared and ad- 
judged that the existing bank is created by a constitutional 
law of Congress. As has been before observed, this bank, 
so far as the present question is concerned, is like that 
which was established in 1791 by Washington, and sanc- 
tioned by the great men of that day. In every form, 
therefore, in which the question can be raised, it has been 
raised, and has been settled. Every process, and every 
mode of trial known to the constitution and laws, has been 
exhausted; and always, and without exception, the vali- 
dity has been in favor of the law. But all this practice, 
all this precedent, all this public approbation, all this 
solemn adjudication directly on the point, is to be disre- 
garded and rejected, and the constitutional power flatly 
denied. And, sir, if we are startled at this conclusion, 
our surprise will not be lessened when we examine the 
argument by which it is maintained. 

By the constitution, Congress is authorized to pass all 
laws ‘*necessary and proper” for carrying its own legis- 
lative powers into effect. Congress has deemed a bank 
to be “necessary and proper” for these purposes, and it 
has, therefore, established a bank. But althowgh the law 
nas been passed, and the bank established, and the consti- 
tutional validity of its charter solemnly adjudged, yet the 
President pronounces it unconstitutional, because some of 
the powers bestowed on the bank are, in his opinion, not 
necessary or proper. It would appear that powers which, 
in 1791 and 1816, in the time of Washington, and in the 
time of Madison, were deemed ‘‘ necessary and proper,” 
are no longer to be so regarded, and therefore the bank 
is unconstitutional. It has really come to this, that the 
constitutionality of a bank is to depend upon the opinion 
which one particular man may form of the utility or ne- 
cessity of some of the clauses of its charter. If that indi- 
vidual chooses to think that a particular power contained 
in the charter is not necessary to the proper constitution 
of the bank, then the act is unconstitutional. 

Hitherto it has always been supposed that the question 
was of a very different nature. It has been thought that 
the policy of granting a particular charter may be mate- 
rially dependent on the structure, and organization, and 
powers of the proposed institution. But its general con- 
stitutionality has never before been understoud to turn on 
such points. This would be making its constitutionality 
depend on subordinate questions, on questions of expe- 
diency, and questions of detail; upon that which one man | 
may think necessary, and another may not. If the con- 
stitutional question were made to hinge on matters of this| 
kind, how could it ever be decided? All would depend 
on conjecture, on the complexional feeling, on the preju- 
dices, on the passions of individuals; or more or less 
practical skill, or correct judgment, in regard to banking | 
operations, among those who should be the judges; on} 
the impulse of momentary interest, party objects, or per-! 
sonal purposes. Put the question, in this manner, to a| 
court of seven judges, to decide whether a particular 
bank was constitutional, and it might be doubtful whether 
they could come to any result, as they might well hold 
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i roved by Pre-| very vari 
sident Madison, and eanctioned by a solemn judgment of| clauses of the charter. 
the Supreme Court, which he now declares unconstitu- | 


| creating it. 
jcould grant these powers and privileges, or prescribe 
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The question, in that case, would be, not whether the 
| bank, in its general frame, character, and objects, was a 
proper instrument to carry into effect the powers of the 


If these opinions of the President be maintained, there | Government; but whether the particular powers, direct 
Statutes | or incidental, conferred on a particular bank, were better 


calculated than all others to give success to its eperations. 
For if not, then the charter would be unwarranted, ac- 





a universal power as is now claimed for him, a power of| cording to this sort of reasoning, by the constitution. This 


mode of construing the constitution is certainly a novel 
idiscovery. Its merits belong entirely to the President and 
his advisers. According to this rule of interpretation, if 
|the President should be of opinion that the capital of the 
bank was larger, by a thousand dollars, than it ought to 
be; or that the time for the continuance of the charter 
was a year too long; or that it was unnecessary to require 
jit, under penalty, to pay specie; or needless to provide 
for punishing, as forgery, the counterfeiting of its bills; 
either of these reasons would be sufficient to render the 
charter, in his opinion, unconstitutional, invalid, and nu- 
gatory. This is a legitimate conclusion from the argument. 
Such a view of the subject has certainly never before 
been taken. This strain of reasoning has hitherto not 
been heard within the Halls of Congress, nor has any one 
ventured upon it before the tribunals of justice. The 
first exhibition, its first appearance, as an argument, is in 
a message of the President of the United States. Ac- 
cording to that mode of construing the constitution, which 
was adopted by Congress in 1791, and approved by Wash- 
ington, and which has been sanctioned by the judgment 
of the Supreme Court, and affirmed by the practice of 
near forty years, the question upen the constitutionality of 
the bank involves two inquiries: first, whether a bank, in 
its general character, and with regard to the general ob- 
jects with which banks are usually connected, be, in itself, 
a fit means, a suitable instrument, to carry into effect the 
powers granted to the Government. 

If it be so, then the second, and the only other ques- 
tion is, whether the powers given in a particular charter 
are appropriate for a bank. If they are powers which are 
appropriate for a bank, powers which Congress may fairly 
consider to be useful to the bank or the country, then 
Congress may confer these powers; because the discre- 
tion to be exercised in framing the constitution of the 
ibank belongs to Congress. One man may think the 
granted powers not indispensable to the particular bank; 
‘another may suppose them injudicious, or injurious; a 
third may imagine that other powers, if granted in their 
|stead, would be more beneficial; but all these are mat- 
ters of expediency, about which men may differ; and 
|the power of deciding upon them belongs to Congress. I 
again repeat, sir, that if, for reasons of this kind, the Pre- 
sident sees fit to negative a bill, onthe ground of its being 
inexpedient or impolitic, he has a right to do so; but re- 
| member, sir, that we are now on the constitutional ques- 
ition. Remember, that the argument of the President is, 
that because powers were given to the bank by the char- 
|ter of 1816, which he thinks not necessary, that charter is 
{unconstitutional. Now, sir, it will hardly be denied, or 
rather it was not denied or doubted before this message 








j 


|came to us, that, if there was to be a bank, the powers 


and duties of that bank must be prescribed inthe law 
Nobody but Congress, it has been thought, 


their limitations. It is true, indeed, that the message 
pretty plainly intimates that the President should have 
been first consulted, and that he should have had the 
framing of the bill; but we are not yet accustomed to that 
order of things, in enacting laws, nor do I know a paral- 
\lel to this claim, thus now brought forward, except that, 
in some peculiar cases in England, highly affecting the 
royal prerogatives, the assent of the monarch is necessary, 
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before either the House of Peers or his Majesty’s faithful 
Commons are permitted to act upon the subject, or to 
entertain its consideration. But supposing, sir, that our 
accustomed forms and our republican principles are still 
to be followed, and that a law creating a bank is, like all 
other laws, to originate with Congress, and that the Pre- 
sident has nothing to do with it till it is presented for his 
approval, then it is clear that the powers and duties of a 
proposed bank, and all the terms and conditions annexed 
to it, must, in the first place, be settled by Congress. This 


power, if constitutional at all, is only constitutional in the | 


hands of Congress. Any where else, its exercise would 
be plain usurpation. If, then, the authority to decide 
what powers ought to be granted to a bank belong to 
Congress, and Congress shall have exercised that power, 
it would seem little better than absurd to say that its act, 
nevertheless, would be unconstitutional and invalid, if, in 
the opinion of a third party, it had misjudged, on a ques- 
tion of expediency, in the arrangement of details. Ac- 
cording to such a mode of reasoning, a mistake in the 
exercise of jurisdiction takes away the jurisdiction. 
Congress decide right, its decision may stand; if 4t decide 


wrong, its decision is nugatory; and, whether its decision | 


be right or wrong, another is to judge, although the ori- 
ginal power of making the decision must be allowed to 
be exclusively in Congress. 
argument of the message will conduct its followers. Sir, 
in considering the authority of Congress to invest the 
bank with the particular powers granted to it, the inquiry 
is not, and cannot be, how appropriate these powers are, 
but whether they be at all appropriate; whether they 
come within the range of a just and honest discretion; 
whether Congress may fairly esteem them to be necessary. 
The question is not, are they the fittest means, the best 
means, or whether the bank might not be established 


without them; but the question is, are they such as Con-| 


gress, bona fide, may have regarded as appropriate to the 
end. Ifany other rule were to be adopted, nothing could 
ever be settled. A law would be constitutional to-day 
and unconstitutional to-morrow. Itsconstitutionality would 


altogether depend upon individual opinion, on a matter of 


mere expediency. Indeed, such a case as that is now 
actually before us. Mr. Madison deemed the powers 
given to the bank, in its present charter, proper and ne- 
cessary. He held the bank, therefore, to be constitu- 
tional. But the present President, not acknowledging 
that the power of deciding on these points rests with Con- 
gress, nor with Congress and the then President, but, set- 
ting up his own opinions as the standard, declares the 
law now in being unconstitutional, because the powers 
granted by it are, in his estimation, not necessary and pro- 
per. I pray to be informed, sir, whether, upon similar 
grounds of reasoning, the President’s own scheme for a 
bank, if Congress should do so unlikely a thing as to 
adopt it, would not become unconstitutional also, if it 
should so happen that his successor should hold his bank 
in as light esteem as he holds those established under the 
auspices of Washington and Madison. 

If the reasoning of the message be well founded, it is 
clear that the charter of the existing bank is not & law. 
The bank has no legal existence; it is not responsible to 


Government; it has no authority to act; it is incapable of 


being an agent; the President may treat it as a nullity to- 
morrow, withdraw from it all the public deposites, and set 
afloat all the existing national arrangements of revenue 
and finance. It is enough to state these monstrous conse- 
quences, to show that the doctrine, principles, and pre- 
tensions of the message are entirely inconsistent with a 
Government of laws. If that which Congress has enact- 
ed be not the Jaw of the land, then the reign of the law 
has ceased, and the reign of individual opinion has already 
begun. 


; tere seats. porcd ng sory ae 
The President, in his commentary on the details of the and post roads, it may, for that end, adopt one 
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| existing bank charter, undertakes to prove that one pro- 


vision, and another provision, is not necessary and pro- 
per; because, as he thinks, the same objects proposed 
ito be accomplished by them might have been better at- 
tained in another mode; and, therefore, such provisions 
are not necessary, and so not warranted by the constitu- 
Does not this show that, according to his own 
mode of reasoning, his own scheme would not be const 
tutional, since another scheme, which probably most peo 
ple would think a better one, might be substituted for it 
Perhaps, in any bank charter, there may be no provisions 
which may be justly regarded as absolutely indispensabl 
since it is probable that, for any of them, some others 
might be substituted. No bank, therefore, ever coul 
be established, because there never has been, and neve! 
could be, any charter, of which every provision should 
appear to be indispensable, or necessary and proper, ir 
the judgment of every individual. ‘To admit, therefor: 
that there may be a constitutional bank, and yet to cor 
tend for such a mode of judging of its provisions and de- 
tails, as the message adopts, involves an absurdity. Any 
charter which may be framed may be-taken up, and cac! 
power conferred by it successively denied, on the ground 


that, in regard to each, either no such power is ‘* neces 
| ; 1 is t > oo > he 

|sary or proper” in a bank, or, which is the same thing \ 
This is the end to which the | effect, some other power might be substituted for it, and 





lsupply its place. That can never be necessary in the 
| sense in which the message understands that term, whic! 
| may be dispensed with; and it cannot be said that any 
|power may not be dispensed with, if there be som 
lothers which might be substituted for it, and which w ould 
accomplish the same end. Therefore, no bank cou! 
lever be constitutional; because none could be establish: d, 
lwhich should not contain some provisions, which might 
|have been omitted, and their place supplied by others 
Mr. President, I have understood the true and well esta 
| blished doctrine to be, that after it has been decided that 
lit is competent for Congress to establish a bank, then 

| follows that it may create such a bank as it judges, in 

| discretion, to be best, and invest it with allsuch power : 
lit may deem fit and suitable; with this limitation, alway: 
\that all is to be done in the bona fide execution of t 

| power to create a bank. If the granted powers are aj 
| propriate to the professed end, so that the granting of th 
}cannot be regarded as usurpation of authority by ¢ 
gress, or an evasion of constitutional restrictions ui 
|color of establishing a bank, then the charter 1s cons 
'tional, whether these powers be thought indispensab 
others or not, or whether even Congress deemed t 
absolutely indispensable, or only thought the m fit ands 
able; whether they are more or less appropriate 
end. It is enough that they are appropriate; it 1s eno 
that they suited to produce the effects designed; and 
comparison is to be instituted, in order to try the r 
|stitutionality, between them and others which ma; 
| suggested. "A case analogous to the present is fou 
ithe constitutional power of Congress over the mail at 
constitution says no more than that ** Congress shi iI 

| power to establish post offices and post roads;” an 
ithe general clause, ‘‘all powers necessary and prope! 
lgive effect to this. In the ¢ xecution of this pow er, CK 
gress has protected the mail, by providing that robbery _ 
lit shall be punished with death. — Is this infliction of c: p 
I tal punishment unconstitutional’ Certainly it is not, u 
less it be both ‘* proper and necessary.” ‘The Pres 
\may not think it necessary or proper; the law, then, 

| cording to the system of reasoning enfore« d int - I 
sage, is of no binding force, and the President may cis ‘ 
it, and refuse to see it executed. ‘The truth is, Mr. 
sident, that if the general object, the subject . 
properly belongs to Congress, all its inc dents belongs 
Congress, also. If Congress is to establish post , 
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gulations or another; and either would be constitutional. | 
So the details of one bank are as constitutional as those of| 
another, if they are confined, fairly and honestly, to the 
purpose of organizing the institution, and rendering it 
useful. One bank is as constitutional as another bank. 
1f Congress possess the power to make a bank, it possess- 
es the power to make it efficient, and competent to pro- 
duce the good derived by it. It may clothe it with all| 
such power and privileges, not otherwise inconsistent with | 
the constitution, as may be necessary, in its own judg-| 
ment, to make it what Government deems it should be. | 
It may confer on it such immunities as may induce indivi-| 
duals to become stockholders, and to furnish the capital; 
and since the extent of these immunities and privileges) 
is matter of discretion, and matter of opinion, Congress | 
only can decide it, because Congress alone can frame or'| 
grant the charter. A charter, thus granted to individuals, | 
becomes a contract with them, upon their compliance with 
its terms. The bank becomes an agent, bound to per- 
form certain duties, and entitled to certain stipulated rights 
and privileges, in compensation for the proper discharge 
of these duties; and all their stipulations, so long as they | 
are appropriate to the object professed, and not repug- 
nant to any other constitutional injunction, are entirely 
within the competency of Congress. And yet, sir, the 
message of the President toils through all the common- 
place topics of monopoly, the right of taxation, the suffer- 
ing of the poor, and the arrogance of the rich, with as 
much painful effort, as if one, or another, or all of them, 
had something to do with the constitutional question. 

What is called the ‘* monopoly,” is made the subject of 
repeated rehearsal, in terms of special complaint. By | 
this ‘*‘ monopoly” I suppose is understood the restriction 
contained in the charter, that Congress shall not, during 
the twenty years, create another bank. Now, sir, let me 
ask, who would think of creating a bank, inviting stock- 
holders into it, with large investments, imposing upon | 
it heavy duties, as connected with the Government, re- 
ceiving some millions of dollars as a bonus, or premium, 
and yet retaining the power of granting, the next dav, 
another charter, which would destroy the whole value of 
the first? If this be an unconstitutional restraint on Con- 
ress, the constitution must be strangely at variance with 
»0th of good sense and sound morals. Did 

jank of the United States contain a similar 
And have not the States granted bank char- 
ters, with a condition that, if the charter should be ac- 
cepted, they would not grant others? States have cer- 
tainly done so; and, in some instances, where no bonus 
or premium was paid at all, but from the mere desire to 
give effect to the charter, by inducing individuals to ac- 
cept it, and organize the institution. ‘he President de- 
clares that this restriction is not necessary to the ethciency 
of the bank; but that is the very thing which Congress 
and his predecessor in office were called on to decide, 
and which they did decide, when the one passed, and 
the other approved the act. And he has now no more 
authority to pronounce his judgment on thatact, than any 
other individual in society. It is not his province to de- 
cide on the constitutionality of statutes which Congress 
has passed, and his predecessors approved. 

There is another sentiment, in this part of the message, 
which we should hardly have expected to find in a paper 
which is supposed, whoever may have drawn it up, to 
have passed under the review of professional characters. 
The message declares that this limitation to create no 


$ 
the dictates | 
not the first 
restriction? 


other bank is unconstitutional, because, although Con-| 


gress may use the discretion vested in them, ‘* that they 
may not limit the discretion of their successors.” ‘This 
reason is almost too superficial to require an answer, 
Every one at all accustomed to the consideration of such 
subjects, knows that every Congress can bind its succes- 
sors to the same extent that it can bind itself; the power 
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of Congress is always the same; the authority of law al- 
ways the same. 'It is true we speak of the twentieth 
Congress, and the twenty-first Congress, but this is only 
to denote the period of time, or to mark the successive 
periodical elections of its members. As a politic body, 
as the legislative power of the Government, Congress is 
always continuous, always identical. A particular Con- 
gress, as we speak of it, for instance, the present Con- 
gress, can no further restrain itself from doing what it 
may chance to do at the next session, than it can restrain 
any succeeding Congress from doing what it may choose. 
Any Congress may repeal the act or law of its predeces- 
sor, if in its nature it be repealable, just as it may repeal 
its own act; and if a law, or an act, be irrepealable in its 
nature, it can no more be repealed by a subsequent Con- 
gress than by that which passed it. All this is familiar 
to every body. And Congress, like every other Legisla- 


jture, often passes acts which, being in the nature of 


grants, or contracts, are irrepealable ever afterwards. 
The message, in a strain of argument which it is difficult 
to treat with ordinary respect, declares that this restric- 
tion on the power of Congress, as to the establishment of 


|other banks, is a palpable attempt to amend the consti- 


tution by an act of legislation. The reason on which this 
observation purports to be founded, is, that Congress, by 
the constitution, is to have exclusive legislation over the 


| District of Columbia; and when the bank charter declares 


that Congress will create no new bank within the District, 
it annuls this power of exclusive legislation! I must say 
that this reasoning hardly rises high enough to entitle it 
to a passing notice. It would be doing too much credit 
to call it plausible. No one needs to be informed that 
exclusive power of legislation is not unlimited power of 
legislation; and, if it were, how can that legislative power 
be unlimited that cannot restrain itself, that cannot bind 
itself by contract? Whether, as a Government, or as an 


| individual, that bei ig is fettered and restrained which is 
|not capable of binding itself by ordinary obligation. Every 


Legislature binds itself whenever it makes a grant, en- 
ters into a contract, bestows an office, or does any other 
act or thing which is in its nature irrepealable. And this, 


linstead of detracting from its legislative power, is one of 


the modes of exercising that power. And the legislative 
power of Congress over the District of Columbia would 
not be full and complete if it might not make just such a 
stipulation as the bank charter contains. 

As to the taxing power of the State, about which the 
message says so much, the proper avenue to all it says, 
is, that the States possessed the power to tax any instru- 
ment of the Government of the United States. It was no 
part of their power before the constitution, and they de- 
rive no such power from any of its provisions. It is no- 
where given to them. Could a State tax the coin of the 
United States at the mint? Could a State lay a stamp 
tax on the process of the courts of the United States, and 
on custom-house papers’? Could it tax the transportation 
of the mail, or the ships of war, or the ordnance, or the 
munitions of war, of the United States’ The reason that 
they cannot be taxed by a State, is, that they are means 
and instruments of the Government of the United States. 


|The establishment of a bank, exempt from State taxation, 
jtakes away no existing right in a State. 


It leaves it all it 
ever possessed; but the complaint is, that the bank char- 
ter does not confer the power of taxation. This, certain- 
ly, though not new, (for the same argument was urged 
here,) appears to me to be a strange mode of asserting 
and maintaining State rights. The power of taxation is 


|a sovereign power; and the President, and those who 
think with him, are of opinion, in a given case, that this 


sovereign right should be conferred on the States by an 
act of Congress. There is, if 1 mistake not, sir, as httle 
compliment to State sovereignty, in this idea, as there is 
of sound constitutional doctrine. Sovereign rights, held 
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under the grant of an act of Congress, present a proposi- |sage proceeds to claim for the President, not the pewer of 
tion quite new in constitutional law. approval, but the primary power, the power of originat- 
The President himself even admits that an instrument jing laws. The President informs Congress that he would 
of the United States ought not, as such, to be taxed by the |have sent them such a charter, if it had been properly 
States; yet he contends for such a power of taxing pro-|asked for, as they ought to possess. He very plainly inti- 
perty connected with this instrument, and essential to its} mates that, in his opmion, the establishment of all laws, 
very being, as places its whole existence in the pleasure | of this nature, at least, belongs tothe functions of the Ex- 
of the States. Itis not enough that the States may tax all/ ecutive Government, and that Congress ought to have 
the property of their own citizens, wherever invested, or| waited for the manifestation of the Executive will, before 
however employed. The complaint is, that the power of|it presumed to touch the subject. Such, Mr. President, 
State taxation does reach so far as to take cognizance |stripped of their disguises, are the real pretences set up 
over persons out of the State, and to tax them, or a fran-|in behalf of the Executive power in this most extraordi- 
chise, lawfully exercised under the authority of the United | nary paper. 
States. Sir, when did the power of the States, or indeed Mr. President, we have arrived ata new epoch. We 
of any Government, go to such an extent as that? Clearly,|are entering on experiments with the Government and 
never. the constitution of the country, hitherto untried, and of 
The taxing power of all communities is necessarily and| fearful and appalling aspect. This message calls us to 
justly limited to the property of its own citizens, and to| the contemplation of a future, which little resembles the 
the property of others, having a distinct local existence, | past. Its principles are at war with all that public opi- 
as property within its jurisdiction; it does not extend to] nion has sustained, and all which the experience of the 
rights and franchises rightly exercised under the authori-| Government has sanctioned. It denies first principles. It 
ty of other Governments, nur to persons beyond its juris-| contradicts truths heretofore received as_ indisputable. 
diction. As the constitution has left the taxing power of} It denies to the judiciary the interpretation of law, and 
the States as the bank charter leaves it, Congress has not} demands to divide with Congress the origination of sta- 
undertaken either to take away, or to confer a taxing|tutes. It extends the grasp of Executive pretension over 
power; nor to enlarge, or to restrain it: if it were to do| every power of the Government. But this is notall. It 
either, I hardly know which of all would be the least ex-| presents the Chief Magistrate of the Union in the attitude 
cusable. of arguing away the powers of that Government over 
I beg leave to repeat, Mr. President, that what I have} which he has been chosen to preside; and adopting, for 
now been considering are the President’s objections not| this purpose, modes of reasoning which, even under the 
to the policy or expediency, but to the constitutionality of] influence of all proper feeling towards high official sta- 
the bank; and not to tie constitutionality of any new or| tion, it is difficult to regard as respectable. It appeals to 
proposed bank, but of the bank as it now is, and as it has} every prejudice which may betray men into a mistaken 
long existed. If the President had declined to approve] view of their own interests; and to every passion which 
this bill because he thought the original charter unwisely| may lead them to disobey the impulses of their under- 
granted, and the bank, in point of policy and expediency, | standing. It urges all the specious topics of State rights, 
objectionable or mischievous, and in that view only had} and national encroachment, against that which a great ma- 
suggested the reasons now urged by him, his argument, | jority of the States have affirmed to be rightful, and in 
however inconclusive, would have been intelligible, and| which all of them have acquiesced. It sows, in an un- 
not, in its whole frame and scope, inconsistent with all] sparing manner, the seeds of jealousy and ill-will against 
well established first principles. His rejection of the bill, | that Government of which its author is the official lead. 
in that case, would have been, no doubt, an extraordinary | It raises a cry that liberty is in danger, at the very mo- 
exercise of power; but it would have been, nevertheless, | ment when it puts forth claims to power heretofore un- 
the exercise of a power belonging to his office, and trusted| known and unheard of. It affects alarm for the public 
by the constitution to his discretion. But when he puts| freedom, when nothing so much endangers that freedom 
forth an array of arguments, such as the message employs, | as its own unparalleled pretences. This, even, is not all 
not against the expediency of the bank, but against its| It manifestly seeks to influence the poor against the rich 
constitutional existence, he confounds all distinctions,|[t wantonly attacks whole classes of the people, for the 
mixes questions of policy and questions of right together, | purpose of turning against them the prejudices and re- 
and turns all constitutional restraints into mere matters of| sentments of other classes. It isa State paper wh eh finds 
opinion. As far as its power extends, either in its direct} no topic too exciting for its use; no passion too inflan.ma 
effects, or as a precedent, the message not only unsettles/ ble for its address and its solicitation. Such is this mes- 
every thing which has been settled, under the constitution,| sage. It remains, now, for the people of the United 
but would show, also, that the constitution itself is utterly | States to choose between the principles here avowed and 
incapable of any fixed construction, or definite interpreta-| their Government. These cannot subsist together. The 
tion; and that there is no possibility of establishing, by its} one or the other must be rejected. If the sentiments of 
authority, any practical limitations on the powers of the| the message shall receive general approbation, the consti 
respective branches of the Government. tution will have perished even earlier than the moment 
When the message denies, as it does, the authority of| which its enemies originally allowed for the termination 
the Supreme Court to decide on constitutional questions, | of its existence. It will not have survived to its fiftieth year 
it effects, so far as the opinion of the President and his| Mr. WHITE, of Tennessee, next rose, and addressed 
authority can effect, a complete change in our Govern-| the Senate as follows: 
ment. It does two things: first, it converts a constitu- Mr. President, pressed as we are for time, I must crave 
tional limitation of power into mere matters of opinion,|the indulgence of the Senate, while 1 attempt some an- 
and then strikes the judicial department, as an efficient| swer to the matters urged by the Senator from Massachu 
department, out of our system. But the message by no| setts to the message accompanying the bill now to be 
means stops even at this point. Having denied to Con-| reconsidered. 
gress the authority of judging what powers may be con-| I rejoice that, for once, we have a document from the 
stitutionally conferred on a bank, and having erected the| present Chief Magistrate, acknowledged by the opposi 
judgment of the President himself into a standard by| tion to be frank, plain, and susceptible of only one inter- 
which to try the constitutional character of such powers, | pretation. Heretofore, the common complaint from that 
and having denounced the authority of the Supreme Court, | quarter has been that his important communications were 
and decided finally on constitutional questions, the mes-| so worded as to be interpreted one way in one section of 
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the country, and in adifferent way in another. Here it is| setts to tell us at what time the institution can be wound 
admitted we have a document so worded, as to be under-| up, with less inconvenience, than at the expiration of the 
stood every where alike. The honorable Senator thinks| present charter. When will the debtors in the valley of 
this frankness, on the part of the Chief Magistrate, ought | the Mississippi be better able to pay, than when this char- 
to be met in a corresponding spirit by those who differ|ter expires’ If the argument of the Senator proves any 
from him in opinion. Approving of this course, I shall|thing, it proves that this corporation ought to exist for- 
endeavor to be equally as explicit, in what | propose tojever. Is any gentleman willing to avow this? I am 
say, in answer to his argument. | decidedly opposed to it. Pay-day for these debtors must 

‘The Senator thinks, if the charter of this bank is not|arrive some time; and it appears to me that the affairs of 
renewed, ruin tothe country is to be the consequence, be-| this bank can probably be closed, with less inconvenience 
cause the bank must wind up all its concerns. This is no-|to the community, at the expiration of this charter, than 
thing but the old argument used in 1811, when the then; they can be fifteen years afterwards. 
existing bank applied for a renewal of its charter. Dis-| The Senator says, the President alleges that the ap- 
tress to the community, and ruin to the country, were pre- | plication to renew the charter is premature, and thinks 
dicted by the advocates of the bank. The predictions! we ought not to be chided by him for acting on the sub- 
were not verified. The capital employed in the bank |ject, as he had directed the attention of the nation and of 
was not annihilated. It still existed; and in loans to indi-| Congress to this subject, in his message of 1829, and in 
viduals, or in some other shape, it was applied to the uses |wo succeeding me sages. 
of the cummunity. Debtors sought and obtained accom-| Mr. President, to me itis obvious that the notice taken 
modations elsewhere: as the notes of that bank were |of the bank in those messages was not to recommend to 
withdrawn from circulation, their places were supplied | Congress to act upon the subject, at either of the sessions 
by specie, or the paper of local institutions, and little or| When those messages was delivered; but, as the subject 
no inconvenience was experienced; and such will be the | was esteemed of vital interest to the community, to turn 
case again, shouk! the charter of this bank be allowed to | the attention of all to it, at an early period, so that the 
expire in 1836. Debtors worthy of credit will obtain ac- | opinion might be well matured upon it, when the charter 
comincdations from either individuals or other banks, and | was about to expire, and when it would become necessary 
discharge their dues to this; and as the notes of this bank | to act upon it. 
disappear, their places will be supplied by specie, or the} But if Congress ought now to act upon it, because the 
paper of other banks, and the mass of the community | subject is brought before us by those messages, why was 
will, in a short time, hardly be sensible that the operation | it not acted on at the sessions when these messages were 
of winding up has been performed. We have been told |delivered? Why not at the session in 1829’ The Sena- 
that, in the valley of the Mississippi alone, there is due to|tor has answered the question with frankness. He has 
this bank thirty millions of dollars, twenty millions for | told us it is material that it should be known before the 
loans made, and ten millions fur domestic bills of exchange. | Presidential election, whether the President would sign 
That the press occasioned by the collection of this debt the act renewing the charter or not; because, if he would 
will be too severe to be borne. ‘The charter has almost | ot, he ought to be turned out, and another put in his place, 
four years yet to run, and then two years are allowed for | who will; and as the election is to take place the succeed- 
collections, making nearly six years. How often have we | ing fall, application for the renewal could not be longer 
been told during this session of the general prosperity | delayed. 
of the country, and especially that part of itin the valley| 1 thank the Senator for the candid avowal, that unless 
of the Mississippi. If these statements have any resem-|the President will sign such a charter as will suit the di- 
blance to the fact, it ought to be entirely within the power | Tectors, they intend to interfere in the election, and en- 
of these debtors, in five or six years, to adjust and pay what-|deavor to displace him. With the same candor I state 
ever they may owe. 1 must repeat what [ said on a former | that, after this declaration, this charter shall never be re- 
occasion: If these debts are real transactions, the adjust- | newed with my consent. 
ment of them will be a simple operation. The paper} Letus look at this matter as itis. Immediately before 
evidencing these debts will be paid at maturity; and let |the election, the directors apply fora charter, which they 
the bank be careful not to discount when the charter is|think the President at any other time will not sgn, for 
near expiring, and the whole object will be accomplished. the express purpose of compelling him to sign contrary 
lf the transactions are not real, but fictitious, and the } to his judgment, or of encuunte ring all their hostility in 
paper discounted has assumed the appearance of business | the Canvass, and at the polls. Suppose this attempt to 
paper, fur the purpose of obtaining permanent loans, in| ave succ eeded, and the President, through fear of his 
other words, standing accommodations, the sooner the truth | clection, had signed this charter, although he conscien- 
is Known, the better to all concerned. The community | tiously believes it will be destructive of the liberty of the 
has a deep interest in this matter: false credit given to in- |people who have elected him to preside over them, and 
dividuals by false appearances is an injury to society, and | preserve their liberties, so far as in his power. What next? 
of no actual benefit to individuals; and the sooner such} Why, whenever the charter is likely to expire hereafter, 
transactions ure brought to a close, all the better; the 
fewer will be the number of sufferers. and compel the Chief Magistrate to sign such a charter as 

If 1 am not very much mistaken, this opinion was, some |they may dictate, on pain of being turned out and dis- 
years ago, advanced, in a report from the Secretary of jgraced. Would it not be far better to gratify thismoneyed 
the Treasury, whose opinions upon such a subject are | aristocracy, tu the whole extent at once, and renew their 
entitled to the highe st respect. charter forever’ The temptation to a periodical inter- 

But, sir, if, when this bank has been in operation only | ference in our € lections would then be taken away. 
fifteen or sixteen years, the debts have become so nume- Sir, if, under these circumstances, the charter is re- 
rous, and so large, that we must, on these accounts, re- newed, the elective franchise is destroyed, and the liber- 
new the charter, | must be allowed to ask, what will be | ties and prosperity of the people are delivered over to 
the state of things at the end of thirty-five years? Will | this moneyed institution, to be disposed of at their discre- 
they not be much worse? Mostcertainly they will. What, | tion, agasnst this L enter my solemn protest. 
then, do gentlemen mean? Dothey intend that thischar-| The honorable Senator next adverts to what the Presi- 
ter shall become perpetual? That this company, foreign- |dent says on the constitutionality of this act, and animad- 
ers and all, shall have this monopoly forever? If this be | verts on what is stated in relation to there being two prece- 
not their intention, I must ask the Senator from Massachu- | dents in Congress, where this power is usserted, aud two 














they will come, as they do now, on the eve of the election, 
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in which it was denied; and then assertsthat since the year, often, the passage of an act which he may think consti- 
1791, when the first bank was chartered, Congress has, tutional, would the Senate, the House of Representatives, 
never denied this power. | or the courts, feel themselves bound by his opinions? 1 

Mr. President, it appears to me that, whether the! think not. Each co-ordinate department, within its ap- 
President can show any recorded vote, denying this’ propriate sphere of action, must judge of its own powers, 
power or not, the Senator ought notto be too severe upon) when called upon to do its official duties; and if either 
the Executive for this mistake, if itbe one. When a re-| blindly follows the others, without forming an opinion for 
newal of the charter was applied for in 1811, its con-| itself, an essential check against the exercise of unconsti- 
stitutionality was argued, and ably argued, by those op-| tutional power is destroyed. A mistake by Congress in 
posed to it, and the application was rejected. The bank} passing an act, inconsistent with the constitution, followed 
then applied for time to wind up its business; the petition! by a like mistake by the Supreme Court, in deciding such 
was referred to a committee who reported against the ap-| act to be constitutional, might be attended with the most 
plication, alleging that it was unconstitutional, and this} fatal consequences. Let each department judge for itself, 
report was concurred in. Afterwards, in 1815, when al and we are safe, If different interpretations are put upon 
bank charter was under consideration in the House of Re-| the constitution by the different departments, the peopl 
presentatives, a member from Massachusetts, in his place, | is the tribunal to settle the dispute. Each of the depart- 
then acting under the same high obligations which the] ments is the agent of the people, doing their business ac- 
President acts under, arguing against the charter, states cording to the powers conferred; and where there isa 
expressly that the renewal of the charter had been refused} disagreement as to the extent of these powers, the people 
because it wasunconstitutional. The President, without] themselves, through the ballot boxes, must settle it. The 
doubt, has read this argument, and seen this resolution;| Senator, if I heard him correctly, has said that the Presi- 
and if he reposed confidence in these statements, and was] dent has asserted that the Supt eme Court has no power 
thereby misled, which I suppose he was not, I submit to] to decide upoa the constitutionality of an act of Congress 
the honorable Senator whether, under suci circumstances, | ‘The gentleman has not attended to the message with his 
he would not have been entitled to milder treatment from| usual accuracy. No such opinion is advanced, but the 
him, than he has received. contrary, that each department within its appropriate 

The attention of the Senate has been next called to that sphere ‘of action has the right to judge for itself, and is 
part of the message found in page six, in which the deci-| not bound by the opinion of both, or either of the others; 





sions of the Supreme Court are spoken of. and this I incline to think is the correct constitutional 
The honorable Senator argues that the constitution has] view of the subject. The honorable Senator thinks the 
constituted the Supreme Court a tribunal to decide great} President entirely mistaken when he supposes Congress 
constitutional questions, such as this, and that, when they| cannot deprive itself of some of its legislative powers. 
have done so, the question is put at rest, and every other} Let us for a few minutes attend to the view of this part 
department of the Government must acquiesce. This} of the subject presented by the message, and then examine 
doctrine I deny. ‘The constitution vests ‘*the judicial] its correctness. 4 
power in a Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as} ‘The Congress is vested with exclusive legislative pow- 
Congress may from time to time ordain and establish.”| ers over the District of Columbia. It therefore has an 
Whenever a suit is commenced and prosecuted in the} undoubted power to establish, within the District, as many 
courts of the United States, of which they have jurisdic-| banks, with as much capital to each, as it chooses. Ry 
tion, and such suit is decided by the Supreme Court, as) this charter, it is stipulated that Congress shall not esta- 
that is the court of the last resort, its decision is final and) blish any bank within the District, nor shall it increase 
conclusive between the parties. But as an authority, it| the capital of existing banks. This the President thinks 
does not bind either the Congress or the President of the is unconstitutional. By this agreement, the present Con- 
United States. If either of these co-ordinate depart-| gress, and its successors, are deprived of the powers of 
ments is afterwards called upon to perferm an official act, | establishing any bank, no matter how pressingly the pub 
and conscientiously believe the performance of that act) lic interest may require one. Congress by thisagreement 
will be a violation of the constitution, they are not bound! will have stripped itself of all power to legislate upon a 
to perform it, but, on the contrary, are as much at liberty | subject during the existence of the charter, when the 
to decline acting, as if no such decision had been made. | constitution had vested the most ample powers. Is this 
In examining the extent of their constitutional power, | constitutional? Ought we to be bound by such an agree 
the opinion of so enlightened a tribunal as our Supreme] ment for fifteen or twenty years, and permit the best i 
Court has been, and I hope ever will be, will always be|terests of society to be sacrificed for the want of a pow 
entitled to great weight; and, w ithout doubt, either ri which the constitution has conferred, but which we have 
gress or the President would always be disposed, in a} bartered away? The message supposes we are not at 
doubtful case, to think its decisions correct; but I hope} liberty to dispose of our legislative powers in this mani 
neither will ever view them as authority binding upon|anrd therefore this act is unconstitutional. This isc 
them. They ought to examine the extent of their con-| tainly a very important point. If we make such an agr« 
stitutional powers for themselves; and when the y have ment, we ought to be bound by it; and vet I think cases 
had access to all sources of information within their reach, | might occur, in which we ought not to be, nor would we 
and given to every thing its due weight, if they are satis-| be, bound by any such agreement. The public safety, 
fied the constitution has not given a power to do the act} the public interest, might, long before the expiration of the 
required, | insist they ought to refrain from doing it. charter, imperiously demand the establishment of one 01 
Suppose the House of Representatives to have passed| more banks within the District, and I do not believe we 
an act on a given subject for a number of successive ses-| can constitutionally deprive ourselves or our successors ol! 
sions, and from want of time the Senate had not acted on| the power to do so. 
it, and the constitutionality of such an act to come before| The Senator insists, in many cases, we derive our p 
the Senate, would any member think those opinions of|}ers not from express grants, but by constructions, and 
the House authorities by which he was bound?’ Certainly | asks how we acquire power to pass laws to hang those 
not. They would have due weight, and be respectfully|who rob the mail. He says it might be argued that fine 
considered, but disregarded in the decision made by the | and imprisonment would be sufficiently severe. 
Senate, if shown to be incorrect. In principle there can| To this Lanswer, that when an express power is granted 
be no difference between such cases and the judicial de-| to Congress to accomplish a given object, and no mean 
cisions. Suppose the President to recommend, never so| for its accomplishment are pointed out, there we must, b) 
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construction, have the necessary and appropriate means. 
In the case of the mail robber, we have the power to hang, 
because we have an undoubted power to carry the mail 
and deliver its contents safely, and unless those who vio- 
late it can be punished criminally, this granted power} 
cannot be carried into effect; and as putting to death the 
man who will break open the mail and steal its contents) 
is a necessary and appropriate means for pres enting such! 
acts, Congress has the power thus to punish. But this| 
will not furnish a precedent for exercising the power to 
confer upon a bank created ostensibly for public and| 
financial purposes, a set of powers and privileges not in 
the least necessary or proper for enabling it to perfor ‘m| 
any of the duties to be required of it by the Government. | 

The honorable Senator has wearied himse If a good deal] 
with a criticism upon the word **monopoly.” He says it! 
is used at least twenty times in this message, and never 
correctly. That the act only confers exclusive privileges, 
and the word monopoly means the sole power of tradimg. | 

Mr. President, I do think upon this great subject the| 
minds of statesme n may be more profitably employed, | 
than in close criticisms upon the definition of particular | 
words; but I am content to take the Senator’s definition, 
and insist it isappropriately used. The charter does grant 
the sole power of banking for fifteen years to this ‘com-| 
pany. They, therefore, have the sole power of trading} 
in the manner pointed out in that charter for the period| 
of its duration. To make it a monopoly, the company | 
need not have the exclusive right of trading in every 
thing; the sole right to carry on a parti icular branch of| 
business is sufficient; and as this company is to have this 
sole or exclusive right, it appears to me the word is pro-| ¢ 
perly used. The honorable Senator fears much mischief 
may follow from the objections urged against foreigners| 
owning stock in the bank, unless something shall be 
done to remove these erroneous impressions. He says 
we are interested in encouraging them to make loans for! 
public purposes to the General and State Governments, 
and that heretofore it has been our policy to encourage 
them to hold property among us. 

Mr. President, this never has been our policy as to! 
lands; the respective States have, and ought ever to have, 
the exclusive right to determine who shall hold lands 
within their limits. It has generally been, and probably | 
ever will be, their policy to prevent aliens from acquiring| 
freeholds within their limits. This policy of their 
have no constitutional power to interfere with. As to our! 
public stocks, I think with the Se foreigners may 
well make loans to the Government, or purchase stock 
owned by our citizens. Much benefit may result from 
this, and we have no injury to fear. As to our aren 
stocks, foreigners owning them can have no agency what 
ever in creating them, or managing them. At the ¢ sbal 
each quarter, the Governme nt pays the sti ‘lated inte- 


| 
rest, and at the time agre« d on discharges the principal. 
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The holder of the stock, by no act of his, can make his 
profits more or less. But the case is not so as to bank 
stock. Although the foreigner can neither vote, nor be 
a director, he canin many instances have an indirect 


vet 
influence on t] 
ing 


1¢ Operations of the bank, and, by regulat- 
exchanges favorably for the bank and injuriously for} 
our citizens, can increase the profits of the establishment, 
and thus benefit himself. Will any gentleman say he 
of opinion the Barings, who own a million of stock, can 









is 










have no influence on the profits to be made by this insti- 
tution? I think not. 

Some of the views taken in this message of manner 
in which this stock may, and prot ably will be, managed 
by our own cilizens and foreigners, are \ ry ( dle, as 





~ strike my mind. 


Inder the old charter, the bank could not be taxed by 
the vale Governments, according to the decision of th 
Supreme Court; but citizen stockholders might be t 
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| bank, who, by the advice of counsel, returned a very po- 


| lieve the administration could have aarp a loan for one 
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(Senate. 
the States in which they reside for the stock which 
Sh hold. The assessors in Connecticut applied to the 
bank in that State for the names of the stockholders re- 
siding there. The names were not furnished, and the like 
application was made to the president of the principal 


ee 











lite answer, declining to give the names, as the bank could 
not lend their aid to enforce penalties against their stock 
holders. To remedy this mischief under the renewed 
charter, provision is made that the names of citizen stock- 
holders shall be furnished. ‘The President thinks that, 
| under this renewed charter, the construction will be that 
the bank cannot be taxed, therefore you cannot tax fo- 
reigners; but that citizens may be taxed for the stock they 
own; therefore this stock will be worth one per cent. per 
annum more to the foreigner than to the citizen. That, 
with this inducement, foreigners will purchase out all the 
stock except enough to be left in the hands of a few citi- 
| ZENS, W ho will have a power every year to elect themselves 
|directors. ‘That this company, thus formed of a few citi- 
zens, and foreign stockholders, will manage the institution 
for their own particular benefit in time of peace, and that 
in time of war it will possess a power dangerous to the 
Government ee The honorable Senator suys the mes- 
sage frequently repeats that the institution may be ** dan- 
gerous’ to our libs erty, dan gerous to our prosperity, &e. 
that he can see nothing dangerous in it. 

Mr. President, we must remember that, in case ofa war, 
this bank, if in existence, must be our main dependence 
for raising money; and yet there is no provision by which 
\it is bound to loan usone cent. Now, 

existed during the last war, and the stock to have been 
owned by British subjects and a few of our own citizens, 
and those citizens to have belonged to that sect in polities 
|who were seeking to change our federal rulers—who 
‘thought it wicked to thank God for our victories upon 
either land or water—who had sent an embassy to this city 
| to request the then President to re : does any man be- 


suppose it to have 


Sign: 


cent’? Those politicians, | am willing to suppose, were 
acting honestly; that they believed the war impolitic, un- 
just, and wicked, much so that they would not aid it 


with their good wishes. Does any one suppose that they 


so 





would not have held it treason izaimst goo { morals to have 
loaned pecuniary aid? Surely they would. We must 
then have been witliout money, and without the means of 
obtaining any. Peace must have been made, and upon 
any terms dictated Dy the bank, or by the ene my- 

1 put, then, the question to the Scnatc—to the Senator 
from Massachusetts--to answer me if they can see no dan 


ger in this state of things 
The honorable Senator next 
message which speaks of the 


sle recurs to that 


bonus. 


part of the 
The President sup 








poses that thisis proof upon the face of tlie act, that more 
f, } ' 7 > ° 
power and greater privileges are conferred than were ne- 
cessary for the rage ince of the publ usiness to be 
done by the ban The Senator thinks this small affair 
j j } ‘ os | we 
is within a nut-sheil, and that shell not worth cracking; 
that any one c aps ible of taking the view of a statesman, 
would have n that the other p rs Were necessary to 
make a cae of any use for public or private purposes 
, , 
Mr. President, }] hav endea to expana mind 
so as to take this enlarged vie f subject, i wha 
I find is, that the advocates of this bank, upon Pas. 
that the bank is necessary for the fiscal conce1 uf tg 
Government, wish, by construction, to acqt the povof 
to create a bank; and, having thus possess i ‘VSlly 
the power, wish to use it so as to fer po 3 not ited, 
logren ecec rv for ¢ , ik ton e ¢ 
aegre necessary for a Dank t | ’ ur- 
} + —_ i 
all i the Government may 1 t ey &y. 
‘ lders nselvy- 
pipeit hiCil KR id ! eit: 
1 their f 1s, l 1 ' ater th 
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mote their interests to any extent they may wish. In short, 
it appears to me that, in creating the bank, the pretence 
is, through it to do the public business; and as soon as 
created, the public business isa mere insignificant inci- 


dent; and private emolument, without limit, is the main| 


design. 

But it is said we have the President’s project for abank. 
It is to be one without money, without credit, and to do 
no business. 

Others, before the honorable Senator, have supposed 
the President to mean any sort of bank that could be 
most easily turned into ridicule. Ido not know where 
the honorable member has seen the project of which he 
speaks. I have never seen or heard of any such thing 
from the President. 

The Senator seems to suppose the President’s fears 
upon the subject of the States not being allowed to im- 
pose a tax, entirely too great. 

How stands this matter? The Supreme Court has de- 
cided that the States cannot tax the bank. This charter 
imposes no condition upon the bank that it shall pay any 
tax to any Stute, and provides a mode by which resident 
stockholders may be taxed for their stock. What, then, 
will be the construction under this renewed charter? No 
man can doubt it. As no provision is made, no tax can 
be collected. I hold that in every State where a branch 
is situated, that as the State laws must protect the persons 
who manage the affairs of this corporation, and must pro- 
tect the property within their limits, it is strictly just that 
a reasonable tax should be paid for this protection. 

All this might have been easily provided for. Although 
Congress cannot confer upon a State the power of taxa- 
tion, it certainly can impose a condition upon this corpo- 
ration that it shall pay a tax, or the charter be forfeited. 
As no such condition is imposed, the States must lose the 
tax, under the decision of the Supreme Court. I take the 
liberty of saying, further, that the reasoning in that case, 
if correct and carried out, will produce a class of persons 
exempt from taxation that would be highly inconvenient. 
The principle established is, that the bank is necessary 
for the Federal Government; that the State Government 


is an adversary power, and, if allowed the power to tax, | 


could tax so heavily as to exclude the bank and branches 
from the States. Carry out the same principle, and you 
must exempt from State taxation the houses and other 
property of every federal officer of every grade. If 
the bank is necessary to the United States in an indivi- 
dual State, and that State cannot tax it, because it may by 
taxing exclude it, Lask, are not federal judges necessary ; 
marshals, c!erks, collectors, and a host of officers’ Why 
shall the States tax them or their property? They may 
be taxed out of the States by this adversary power, and 
therefore they must be freed from taxation. lam not 


prepared to yield my assent to a doctrine leading to such | 


aresult. The President must be right in wishing to pre- 
serve for the States all the powers of taxation which they 
have not, in express terms, surrendered in the constitu- 
tion. Theseare few. He says, importsand exports. The 
objects of taxation are only limited by their discretion. 
Persons and property of every description, real and per- 


sonal, corporeal and incorporeal, with the exception men-| 


tioned, are, and of right ought to be, liable to State taxa- 
jon; yet under this charter they will be deprived of it for 
«vant of some such provision as it was attempted to intro- 


si ; 
it, Ice here, and which was rej< cted, : 

the The honorable member has alluded to that part of the 
the P28¢ Which speaks of the investigation of the bank| 
not23 unwillingly yielded; and at the same time he says, 
ec’ It does not allude to this branch of the Legislature, we 
g not notice it. 
b, mts Is not the statement true? Was not the creation of 
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committee opposed’? The bank had its agents here, no 
‘ . } 
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cerns in such manner as to gratify their ambition and pro-| doubt. Gentlemen of the House, confiding in the state- 


|ments of the agent, thought the investigation useless, 
|therefore they opposed it. It was unwillingly yielded. 
Who is blamed for this in the message? Not the House; 
not the members of the House. Let any candid mind ex- 
amine the whole paragraph, and he must see it is those 
| who applied for a renewal of the charter, and persisted in 
|the application, after this limited and unsatisfactory exa- 
|mination. The honorable Senator thinks the message is 
unfortunate in ascribing to the patriots of the revolution 
\the spirit of compromise which ought not to be imitated. 
Mr. President, if the message did read as the Senator has 
read it, it would have been substantially correct. ‘The 
jleading patriots of the revolution were the leading men 
in framwg and adopting the constitution; and it is the 
spirit of compromise which these men manifested in adopt- 
ing the constitution we are called upon to imitate, not 
that displayed during the revolution in fighting the enemy. 
But the paragraph was misread by the Senator, no doubt 
unintentionally, and furnishes no color, when correctly 
read, for the criticism we have heard upon it. It has been 
argued that it is strange the message should intimate the 
Executive ought to have been called upon for a draught 
of the project of a bank. 

I submit, Mr. President, that it is not at all strange. In 
every instance, heretofore, the bank projects have pro- 
|ceeded from the treasury; and so they ought. Although 
ithe bank established in General Washington’s day may 
jhave been the best that could be devised, as things then 
| were, yet the increase of population-—numerous changes 
jinn almost every thing, might make it a very unsuitable plan 
jat thistime. The Secretary of the Treasury, whose duty 
litis to watch the finances of the country, and the opera- 
| tions of the bank, could better judge of the details proper 
| fora bill, than any other officer; and now, as in time past, 
jought to have been consulted. 

Mr. President, in submitting this message, one of the 
highest duties of the Chief Magistrate has been perform- 
jed. Under peculiar and trying circumstances he has given 
| his sentiments, plainly and frankly, ashe believed his duty 
jrequired. 

When the excitement of the time in which we act shall 

have passed away, and the historian and biographer shill 
| be employed in giving his account of the acts of our most 
| distinguished public men, and comes to the name of An 
drew Jackson; when he shall have recounted all the great 
j}and good deeds done by this man in the course of a long 
and eventful hfe, and the circumstances under which this 
message was communicated shall have been stated, the 
} conclusion will be, that, in doing this, he has shown a wil- 
| lingness to risk more to promote the happiness of his fel 
low-men, and to secure their liberties, than by the doing 
| of any other act whatever. 

Mr. HOLMES followed in opposition to the message, 
and spoke some time, when the Senate took a recess tll 
five o’clock in the afternoon; at which time it met, andr 
jsumed the subject of the veto message, when : 
Mr. EWING took the floor. He said he had thus far 
| been an attentive listener to the discussion which the sub- 
jject had elicited. In the progress of that discussion, his 
| ow n views had been in many particulars anticipated. Some 
parts, however, of the message which, in his opinion, re 
|quired examination, had been but briefly noticed, and 
others passed over in silence. ‘To such of them, said Mr 
E., as 1 deem the most important, I will now ask the at 
tention of the Senate. Butin this discussion I shal! be 
| brief--carefully avoiding, as far as may be, a repetition of 
the subjects already dwelt upon, and arguments already 
advanced. : 

This message contains the Executive condemnation 0! 
lthe Bank of the United States; a universal, unqualificd, 
|condemnation of all that it is, and all that Congress had 
proposed to make it. There is no objection, however un 
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founded, no argument, however unsound, which has been 
urged against this institution for years past, both in and 
out of this capitol, but are collected and thrown together 
here to make up this extraordinary paper. But its general 
merits have been already considered. The parts to which 
I would now more especially invite your attention, are 
found on the third page of the printed message, in which, 
after saying that ‘all the objectionable principles of the 
existing corporation, and most of its odious features, are 
retained without alleviation” in the bill under considera- 
tion, proceeds: 

** The fourth section provides ‘ that the notes or bills of 
the said corporation, although the same be on the faces 
thereof respectively made payable at one place only, 
shall, nevertheless, be received by the said corporation at 
the bank, or at any of the offices of discount and deposite 
thereof, if tendered in liquidation or payment of any ba- 


The Bank Veto. 
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at a branch, and agree to pay it at the same place, is it, I 
ask, necessary for his protection, or consistent with mer- 
cantile habits and principles, that he should be allowed, as 
a legal right, to tender in payment of this loan the notes 
of the person (or the bank) of whom he borrows, payable 
a thousand miles off ? It may be just enough, once adopted 
as a rule of law; but it would be embarrassing in the ex- 
treme to the lender, and would compel him to diminish the 
amount of his loans in order to sustain his credit. But can 
any injury happen to the borrower by the want of such 
provision’ Every individual who borrows at a bank 
knows when pay-day comes, and if he be provident, he 
prepares for it. Should the bank hold him to the strict 
law, and require him to pay in the notes of the branch, or 
specie, he has time to prepare himself with such funds as 
may suit his purpose, by exchanges, which are always 
easily effected. As, for example, a trader or mechanic at 


lance or balances due to said corporation, or to such office of| Cincinnati borrows money payable at that place, and he 


discount and deposite, from any other incorporated bank.’ 
This provision secures to the State banks a legal privilege 
in the Bank of the United States, which is withheld from 
all private citizens. If a State bank in Philadelphia owe 
the Bank of the United States, and have notes issued by 
the St. Louis branch, it can pay the debt with those notes; 
but if a merchant, mechanic, or other private citizen, be 
in like circumstances, he cannot, by law, pay his debt with 
those notes, but must sell them at a discount, or send them 
to St. Louis to be cashed. This boon conceded to the 
State banks, though not unjust in itself, is most odious; 
because it does not measure out equal justice to the high 
and the low, the rich and the poor. To the extent of its 
practical effect, itis a bond of union among the banking 
establishments of the nation, erecting them into an interest 
separate from that of the people: and its necessary ten- 
dency is to unite the Bank of the United States and the 
State banks in any measure which may be thought condu- 
cive to their common interests.” 

And this is one prominent objection to the bill extend- 
ing the charter of the Bank of the United States, and one 
of the reasons for refusing it the sanction of the Execu- 
tive! ‘This bank, sir, with its present charter, has exist- 
ed about fifteen years. During that period, its effects 
upon the country have been tried and tested. The pre- 
sent charter has faults and imperfections. Men of busi- 
ness, pursuing the various avocations of life in a state of 
society highly complicated, and in its various branches 
connected and intertwined in a thousand forms of combi- 


is required to pay in notes of that branch, or specie: now 
the notes that, under this charter, would circulate there, 
are those of Cincinnati, Louisville, and Pittsburg. If the 
debtor had one-third of the amount due in notes of each 
of those branches, and the bank at Cincinnati should re- 
fuse to receive any but its own notes, every man of busi- 
ness knows that an hour would be ample time to exchange 
to the amount of any moderate loan, and without a pre- 
mium, for such funds as the branch could not refuse. 
But the supposition that this would ever be required by 
the bank, is perfectly idle. They have to deal with the 
people, and the good will of their customers is the source 
both of their convenience and their profit. It would be 
wanton folly in them to refuse notes of any of their 
branches in payment of the debts due them, whenever 
obtained by a borrower in the due course of business, and 
fairly offered for that purpose. They never have, that I 
have ever heard of, asyet, in the whole course of their busi- 
ness, and I presume they never will, unless their officers be- 
come insane, or an unexpected change in business should 
render it necessary for self-preservation. But compel them 
by law to do that which they now do voluntarily, and great 
mischief might follow. In the fluctuations of trade there 
will frequently be heavy drains upon the specie of our 
great commercial cities. In those cities flows from every 
part of the Union the paper of all the branches, brought 
there by traders as the funds easiest of transportation for 
the purchase of merchandise. There, too, the heaviest 
loans are made to individuals, and the amount becoming 
































































































































































































































nation, have, in that long period of time, felt all the good} due to the bank, in a single day, is sometimes immense. 
and all the evil it contained; but with all its good and all Now, in this state of things, suppose one of these sudden 
its evil, taken as a whole, it has proved highly beneficial |and heavy pressures upon the money market in New York, 
to our country. That it has so, is certain from the united | and the Bank of the United States and the other banks in 
opinion of all men of business, and almost all the local| that city are drawn on at once for one or two millions of 
banks in the United States, whose petitions for its renewal dollars of specie, and this bank compelled to receive the 
load your table—petitions, not of one place, or of one| paper of remote branches in payment of debts, is it not 
party, or one class of men, but of the people of all classes, | obvious at once that they would bear the whole pressure, 

all parties, and almost all sections of the Union—and ge-|in the first instance, at least to the extent of all the notes 
nerally in those petitions they call for an extension of the | of all the branches inthe money market of the place? The 
charter of the bank, without suggesting either variation | Manhattan bank, for example, has $100,000 of the paper 
or modification. Others do suggest existing evils, andask|of the remote branches, and wishes to make it available 
for a modification which will remove them; butin no one, | at once in specie: that bank would, through the medium 
and from no quarter, do we hear it urged as a complaint |of brokers, bid up asmall premium in the bills on remote 
that the notes of the bank, wherever payable, are not! branches, for those payable at the branch in New York, 
made a tender at all places for the payment of individual jand the debtors who were about to pay the money on their 
debts to the bank. Was it necessary, then, or was it pro-|own notes would make the exchange and take the pre- 
per, toinsert such provision? Certainly not, unless some | mium, and the Manhattan bank would return the notes 
evil was to be avoided, or some good to be produced by it. |of the branch in New York, and compel the payment of 

The present charter of the bank permits them to pay |specie. Thus every sudden pressure would be cast wholly 

out and put in circulation, at any one of their branches, |upon this institution, their business would be cramped, 

bills payable at any other branch. ‘The bill before us re-|and their discounts limited, and no good or useful pur- 

stricts them, and requires that no notes of a denomina-! pose whatever effected by it. So much as to the pro- 

tion which constitutes currency shall be paid out or put in| priety of this extension of the general privilege of tender 
circulation which are not made payable at the place where | to individuals. 

they are so issued. If, then, an individual borrow money | With respect to banks, the case is wholly different. 
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They are the rivals, not the customers, of this institution. | persons, deceased. Fhe borrowers of the Bank of the 
If their jealousy should ever be excited against any; if| United States are the young, the active, and the enter- 
they should, from any cause, attempt the oppression or} prising, who are using their talents and industry to rise in 
overthrow of any interest in the country, it would be|the world. Neither class, as eompared with the other, is 
the local institutions, the other chartered banks in thejrich, and neither poor; and I know not upon what sound, 
United States; and it is against the possibility of such | statesmanlike principle an assertion or assumed conclusion 
oppression that this fourth section was intended to guard. | of this kind could have found its place in this message. 
Banks are essentially creatures of credit, nomatterhow| But it is further said, and it is the last mischief diseussed 
safe and solvent they may be in fact; if they ever refuse | under this head, that the necessary tendency of this pro- 
payment of their engagements but for a single day, under | vision is **to unite the Bank of the United States and the 
circumstances where they are legally required, the public | State banks in any measure which may be thought condu- 
confidence is shaken, their credit is gone, and their ruin| cive to their common interest.” 
is complete. There is but one possible mode in which this provision 
Banks, too, are unlike individuals in this; they do not|of the charter would produce the effect proposed, and 
know what day or hour, or to what amount, they may be/that is by removing a source of controversy and discord 
called on toredeem their notee. They cannot, therefore, | between them, preventing future collisions, and enabling 
be prepared, by a given day, to meet a given sum, which |them to pursue more harmoniously the general objects of 
they know they must pay, and which is all that they must their creation; for unless strife and discord prevent it, all 
pay. Buta heavy claim may come without a moment’s| men and all institutions who possess an ordinary share of 
notice, and must be paid within the day, or the credit of| wisdom and foresight, will pursue that which is conducive 
the bank is destroyed. to their interest; and if the same object be conducive to 
Again, sir, several branches may have a motive, and|the interest of the whole people, or a whole class of 
without this provision they would have the power to com-|incorporated institutions, they will, unless the predomi- 
bine aga‘nst a State bank to injure and oppress it, while | nance of evil passions preventit, unite in its pursuit. This 
they have neither the motive nor the power so to operate | provision might have had the eflect of removing causes of 
against individuals. [I would instance the case of the animosity between the national and State institutions, and 
three branches of Pittsburg, Cincinnati, and Louisville, | have allayed or prevented the occurrence of hostile or 
the notes of all which circulate within the range of busi-|unkindly feelings between those who directed them, and 
ness of the Commercial bank of Cincinnati. They each|thus have enabled them to pursue their common interest 
of them receive the notes of that bank, and it receives! without jealousy or collision, and by their united means ta 
theirs. Suppose that each of these branches has in its|advance the common interests of our country. But I 
vaults $30,000 of the notes of the Commercial bank, and | cannot, fur myself, divine why the removal of a subject 

















































































































































that it has ut the same time an equivalent amount of theirs. 
The two remote branches may, if they choose to do so, 
under the present charter, send all those notes to the Cin- 
cinnati branch for collection--this branch presents them 
at the Commercial bank and demands payment; they must 
take in exchange the 30,000 dollars of paper on the Cin- 
cinnati branch, but are not bound to take the 60,000 on 
the Pittsburg and Louisville branches. The Commerc‘al 


bank might, therefore, be compelled to pay the balance | 


of 60,000 dollars in specie, to its great injury, when equity 
required that not a dollar should be drawn. A case like 
this could not arise as to an individual. And was it not 
right to provide against this possible evil? And can it be 
that” this provision is ** most odious” to a wise Executive 
and an honest and intelligent people, because another pro- 
vision, fraught with mischief, and productive of no good, 
has not also been inserted? 

But this boon, it is said, is most odious, ‘* because it does 
not measure out equal justice to the high and low, rich 
and poor.” 
conclusion, with any of the premises or arguments which 
precede it, if, indeed, it be intended as a conclusion. If 
it be an assertion, 1 can by no means admit its truth in 
point of fact. The rich and poor, in the capacity of bor- 
rowers, are certainly, in the provisions of this bill, placed 
upon the same footing precisely—a!l subject to the same 
obligations, and all having the same rights. 


a shicld thrown over them as a defence, which private 


borrowers, who are not exposed tothe same danger, did | 


not want, and, therefore, didnot receive. Butthe ‘*high 
and low, rich and poor,” what does it mean as applied to 
the State institutions? The banks themselves are neither 
the one thing nor the other; but if it have any application 
at all, it must be to the stockholders in such bank. 
si, if it be true that the stockholders in our State banks 
are, as a body, richer than the borrowers from the Bank 
of the United States, it is a fact which I have yet to learn. 


Now, sir, I cannot sec the connexion of this} 


But banking | 
institutions, being particularly liable to danger, have had} 


Now, | 


of discord between that and the State institutions should 
be made an objection fatal to the bill. This difficulty, if 
it be one, lies too deep for my intellect to fathom it. 
Surely the President did not intend to convey the idea 
that the Bank of the United States and the State banks 
would, by this provision, be induced ‘* necessarily” to 
unite in oppressing the people. No man possessing ordi- 
nary intelligence could entertain an opinion of this kind, 
and, if not entertained, certainly it could not be intention- 
ally advanced. Unite against the people! Why, sir, let 
this bank and the State bank settle their accounts wiih 
each other as they will, or let the law settle for them as it 
may, they are still, and always must be, rivals in trade, 
and their competition compels them, and must always 
compel them, to treat their customers not only with 
justice, but with courtesy; and no man in this age and 
nation will believe, let it be insinuated from what quarter 
it may, that a law compelling the Bank of the United 
States to receive the paper of the branches in payment 
from the State banks, will form a bond of union between 
them, and unite them against the people, on whose goud 
will they both depend. 

Passing from this subject, the message proceeds to say that 

‘*'The ninth section of the act recognises principles of 
worse tendency than any provision of the present charte! 

*“ It enacts that ‘the cashier of the bank shall annually 
report to the Secretary of the Treasury the names of 
stockholders who are not resident citizens of the United 
j states, and, on the application of the treasurer of any 





| State, shall make out and transmit to such treasurer a hist 
|of stockholders residing in, or citizens of such State, with 
ithe amount of stock owned by each.’ ” 
This principle, so fraught with evil, is the right of th 
States to tax stockholders resident within their limits. 
Now, sir, no right of this kind is, or could be, granted, 
nor is it professed to be granted by this bill. ‘Phe minth 
{section furnishes the several States the means of knowing 
| what stock is owned within their limits, and who are the 


+ 


c 


The stock in those banks is generally held in small sums) proprietors, but it confers no rights upon the States--it 


by men who have, during an active life, saved something 
for their old age; or by the widows and orphans of such 


gives them no power-—~it does not even suggest or intimate 
{the use which the States may make of this information- 
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and it is hardly a fair presumption that the States will so|is purchased in England? Or does Ohio feel grieved that 
fur abuse their information, that the merely telling them |her stock is owned in New York, Philadelphia, and in 
the secret will sap the liberties and destroy the prosperity |London? No such thing. It is, of all others, that which 
of the commonwealth. advances our prosperity. They have capital which we 
But, sir, the right of the States to tax the stock heldin|want. We have industry, enterprise, and the means of 
this bank by persons residing within their limits, has never |applying capital, which they do not possess. It is, there- 
been doubted. Many of the States have exercised it;|fore, for the common benefit that the transfer should be 
and all have the power to do it, and to compel the stock-|made. It is true it would be better if we had this capital 
holder, by various modes, generally that of arbitrary |of our own, without paying interest; but, as we have it 
assessment, to disclose under oath the amount of stock jnot, it is well that we can obtain it on favorable terms 
which he owns. But the ninth section of this charter |from other States, or from foreign nations. No one ever 
obviates that necessity, and it does nothing more. So iheard ofany nation prohibiting its citizens from borrowing 
much for the effect of this provision, which is said to be |money of foreigners; and it would be equally absurd in 
fraught with principles of such dangerous tendency. But |us te prohibit ours from selling them stocks in our banks, 
a word more as to the principles which it does not recog- jor our public works. 
nise, but which, nevertheless, do exist in law. Capital is, indeed, the great desideratum in our country; 
I have said that the States have an undoubted right to |it is the want of it which disables us from competing with 
tax the stockholders residing within their limits for all the |foreigners in many articles of manufacture, and all the 
stock which they hold in the Bank of the United States. |capital which we have received, or shall receive, from 


The right of taxation, as to debts, contracts, stocks, every 
thing which is of untangible nature, (not issuing out of real 
estate, ) andis, therefore, of no place, is determined by the 


domicil of the owner; it is supposed to exist there, and, if 


taxed at all, it isin the State or kingdom in which its owner 
resides, Take, for example, the case of a man resident 


England, or elsewhere abroad, and all the interest we pay 
|them, is saved thrice told, in the products of our home 
industry, which it creates and sustains. 
There is another clause in the third page of the mes- 
sage, to which I now ask the attention of the Senate. 
«It has been urged as an argument in favor of rechar- 


in Virginia, loaning money to a citizen of Ohio. Could |tering the present bank, that the calling in its loans will 
Ohio tax the lender in consequence of the loan? Certainly |produce great embarrassment and distress. The time 
not. But the money in the hands of the borrower, dispose lallowed to close its concerns is ample; and if it has been 
of it however he might—whether he retained it on hand, | well managed, its pressure will be light, and heavy only 
or converted it into property, or loaned it again—-would |in case its management has been bad. If, therefore, it 
become at once a subject of taxation in Ohio. It is the |shall produce distress, the fault will be its own; and it 
saine between kingdoms as States; a long established prin-| would furnish a reason against renewing a power which 
ciple of international law, never departed from in times of|has been so obviously abused. But will there ever be a 
peace and amity: and even in war, confiscation, or the|time when this reason will be less powerful? Toacknow- 
suspension of the rights of the creditor, and not taxation, |ledge its force, is to admit that the bank ought to be per- 
is the usual resort against the credits of the al.en enemy. |petual; and, as a consequence, the present stockholders, 
But a word as to the justice of this principle, as applied and those inheriting their rights as successors, be establish- 
to the Bank of the United States, and the policy of per-jed a privileged order, clothed both with great political 
mitting the stock to be owned by foreigners. power, and enjoying immense pecuniary advantages, from 
The bonus of three millions of dollars, and the several | their connexion with the Government.” 
burdens imposed by the bill, was the price which it was} This whole clause is assumption, without argument or 
proposed should be paid by the bank for its privilege to|proof to sustain it. The question whether tne time to 
exist, and loun money as a corporation. ‘This was the |close the concern of the bank is or is not ample, is one 
medium sum in the judgment of those who had reflected | which depends upon a variety of circumstances, of which 
on the subject; and every thing considered was about a|the most important are the amount of its loans, and ability 
just equivalent. This matter, however, I do not intend |of the individuals and of the country to pay those loans 
to discuss—suffice it that it w..s the price proposed for the | without serious pressure upon business, and consequent 
privilege of the charter. The individual stockholders, |individual and puodlic distress; but the message avers that 
then, must, in this bonus, pay an equivalent for vesting lif the management of the bank has been good, the pres- 
their money in the corporate joint stock concern; and, |sure, on the withdrawal of its loans, will be light, and 
having done so, they ought to standin every other respect |heavy only in case its management has been bad. It 
upon precisely the same footing with individual money | would seem, therefore, according to the ideas conveyed in 
lenders——-no better and no worse. If an individual resid-|the message, that the bank ought to have made no loans 
ing in Boston send a hundred thousand dollars to his|except to individuals who were full handed and always 
agent at Cincinnati, who lends it for him and in his name, ready to pay; and that they should not have been hberal 
the State of Ohio cannot, as I have already explained, tax |of their loans in any portion of the country where money 
the Bostonian on account of the loan. The State of Mas-/was scarce, and the business and the enterprise of the 
sachusetts may, but Ohio cannot, for the debtis drawn to | people dependent on their capital to put it in motion. In 





the domicil of the lender, and is property there, and not 
in Ohio. So, if the lender resides in England, and loans 
his money in the United States, the same principle applies; 
we cannot tax him forthe loan, but his own Government 
can. These are principles which we cannot alter, and 
keep within those rules which are respected by all civilized 
nations. Now, the same principles apply, in all their 
force, to stockholders in the Bank of the United States. 
They stand in the situation of lenders, and, having paid 
for the privilege of a corporate existence, are, all beyond 
the peculiar privilege so purchased, in effect, private 
money lenders, to the amount of their stock; and where is 
the hardship of all this? Ought we to complain that 
foreigners come here and lend their money or invest their 
capital? Does Pennsylvania complain that her canal stock 


other words, it were, according to the message, good 
management to loan to the rich who are full of capital, 
and can always pay, and to refuse to the poorer and more 
enterprising sections and citizens of our country, who 
borrow to create capital from the proceeds of their indus- 
try, aided by their loans. In this I differ ffom the message 
to the whole extent. This bank was little needed in that 
portion of our country where capital has been accumu- 
lating for ages, and therefore abounds. It was not wanted 
in Boston--they could do well enough without it in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore——but in the West, the 
younger sisters of our confederacy, Ohio, Kentucky, In- 
‘diana, Illinois, and Missouri, where the whole wealth of 
‘the people has sprung from small savings of the industry 
jand enterprise of the present generation, who themselves 
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entered and subjugated the wilderness, which they have 
covered with fruitful fields and flourishing villages. In 
these sections of our country, capital—accumulated capi- 
tal—does not, and, in the very nature of things, cannot, 
exist; and there, of all places else, is there need of capital 
to sustain the enterprise and aid the industry of the people. 

If the Bank of the United States was designed to confer 
all the benefit, in a national point of view, of which it 
was capable, this is exactly the portion of the country to 
which its liberal loans would have effected that object. 
By lending freely in this youthful section of our country, 
to the industrious, the honest, and the enterprising, who 
could apply the loans advantageously, so as to pay the 
interest and accumulate capital out of the residue of the 
profits, those who managed the concerns of this institu- 
tion not only did wisely for the interest of the concern, 
but well for the general benefit of the nation. But these 
are, of all others, the loans which it is the most difficult to 
withdraw, without the pressure being severely felt; pre- 
cisely for the reason that they were the loans, of all others, 
the most needed when made. It does not, therefore, 
appear to me to be true in fact, that if the bank cannot 
withdraw its business without injury to the country, it 
affords evidence of its mismanagement; but, on the con- 
trary, it proves that it now ministers to the actual wants 
of the country; and when those wants cease to be supplied, 
and the fund is withdrawn, it will produce misery and 
distress. I, sir, am not the eulogist of the Bank of the 
United States, nor in any respect its especial friend. I 
am not, and have not been, its supporter, except so far as 
Ihaveseen and felt its existence blended with the interests 
of my country, and more especially for the time being, 
with the vital interests of that portion of the country 
which I in part represent, and whose welfare I most espe- 
cially regard; and I cannot look forward to the crisis 
which awaits that country without feelings of anxiety and 
alarm. If this institution is really to be prostrated, if it 
have now received its death blow, and is but to await and 
prepare for its final fall, the distress and ruin which it 
will occasion, rests not with the wealthy money holder, 
whose funds have found an investment in its stocks; if it 
did, and this were all, for him I would care little; but it 
must come with fatal and unbroken force upon the indus- 
try, the enterprise, the public prosperity, and the private 
comfort of the whole extended West. 

I have already said that in that section of the Union we 
are without capital. The Bank of the United States, in 
pursuing its own interest, has done what motives of public 
spirit would have prompted. It loaned extensively where 
it found capital deficient, and the means of employing it 
abundant—and at this time we have in the valley of the 
Mississippi thirty millions of its funds invested and em- 
ployed. ; 

That the employment of that fund has brought with it 
public improvement and general prosperity, no one who 
has watched the progress of that section of the Union 
since the first establishment of the branches of this bank 
within its limits, can fora moment doubt. How steady 
and how rapid has been our advance, by the aid of this 
institution, and other concurring causes, from a state of 
financial and commercial depression, to one of almost un- 
rivalled prosperity. 

But, sir, the scene is now to be changed. If the days 
of this institution be numbered, every principle of seif- 
protection must constrain it at once to prepare for its final 
termination. The capital of the stockholders, now in- 
vested in this bank, must be withdrawn, in order to seek 
another investment. Those who have its direction, must, 
therefore, as a matter of duty to their employers, call in 
their loans and issues, and prepare for its final withdrawal; 
and I now ask the attention of the Senate to its operation 


upon my own section of the Union, not with the hope of 


changing the opinion, or the course of any portion of that 
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minority who voted originally against the bill, and with- 
out whose aid our struggle here is fruitless and unavailing; 
but I speak that my own may be heard beyond these walls 
by those whom I represent, that they at least may know 
that I have not been blind to their interest, or unmindful 
of my duty towards them. 

Sir, of the whole thirty millions loaned in the Western 
States, but one hundred and forty thousand two hundred 
dollars is owned as stock in that section of the country. 
All besides of the whole thirty millions must be, within 
the coming five years, collected and withdrawn from our 
circulation. But this is not all: there is owned by foreign- 
ers something more than eight millions of the stock of the 
bank. ‘This sum can find, at this time, no other safe in- 
vestment in our country. That eight millions must be 
shipped from our seaboard in gold and silver to the capi- 
talists of Europe. 

The withdrawal of that sum from the actual specie ca 
pital of our country must of itself cause a sensible pres 
sure in the money market; and that pressure, though 
striking first on the commercial cities, will be felt through- 
out the Union, especially in the West, which has always 
maintained with them a constant and close connexion: for, 
sir, scarcely less quickly do the nerves in the animal 
frame carry sensation between the extremities and the 
brain, their common centre, than do the rapid lines of 
commercial intercourse bear the vibrations of money capi- 
tal, the relation of demand and supply in the commercial 
world, from our cities, the centre and emporium of that 
commerce, to the extreme points of our Union. What 
man of business who has heard of a sudden claim on one 
of the commercial cities for a few millions of dollars, but 
has felt at once the extefded pressure upon the remote 
point which he may have occupied’? The transportation 
of this eight millions of specie, if it stood alone, and with 
the Bank of the United States to aid us, and break the 
force of the shock, we should feel, and sensibly feel, even 
to the farthest West. 

But sensibly as this would be felt in common times, and 
under ordinary circumstances, it will be lost in the magni 
tude of the fiscaland commercial evils of which it must be 
but an attendant. In the first place, the issues of th: 
Bank of the United States must cease. The man of busi 
ness, whether engaged in the transportation of the pro 
duce of the country—-the building and equipping of steam- 
boats for the navigation of our waters—the improvement 
of our cities—the trade to Santa Fe--or the fur trade on 
the heads of the Mississippi, or the Northwest coast, finds 
at once the resources on which he relied to aid his enter 
prise, cut off—-the fountain dried up at its very source 
Next, in the whole extent of business, those to whom 
these funds, in the hands of the first adventurers, bad 
furnished employment as laborers and artisans, or th: 
farmers to whom it had supplied a cash market for the 
surplus produce of their fields, are thrown out of em 
ployment, and their products left on their hands, or sold 
for credit to the exporter, with all the vexations of delay 
in payment, and the risk of loss. 

But the bank must not only cease its issues, it must 
withdraw its paper from circulation, and compel the pay 
ment of its loans; the thirty millions which we owe itn 
the West must be called in. All the paper of the Bank 
of the United States in circulation among us will make 
but a mere pittance of that sum. That must be, in the 
first place, all withdrawn; and how is the void to be filled’ 
‘The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Warrr] has said the 

State banks may increase their issues; but never was 
there a more egregious error. The State banks must, 
in self-defence, cease their loans and withdraw their issues 
also. Look for a moment at its operation: there is not, 
including the whole circulating medium--United States 
paper, the paper of the State banks, and specie——an 
amount large enough in the Western States to pay the 
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debt which we owe that bank. All the embryo riches of| when his farm, his stock, his household goods, are, one 
the earth we have--every thing which constitutes the |after the other, passing from his hands, and hardly pro- 
germ of great future wealth. It is inherent in our soil | ducing the cost of sale, few can withstand the temptation 
and population; but it requires time and means to deve- | to fictitious sales, transfers fraudulent in law, and evasions 
lop and call it into being. But, sir, of money, gold and | generally leading on to high legal crime, ending at last in 
silver, and that which will at once command them, we |disgrace as well asruin. Such are the scenes which we 
have not in the whole country an amount sufficient to pay | once have witnessed; with such are we again threatened: 
this debt. If the State banks enlarge their issues, to | but their second coming, may Heaven in its mercies avert! 
supply the pressing wants of the community, their paper,| But, on the supposition that the evils which have been 
either at once, or after going a few short rounds of trace, | anticipated must flow from the present destruction of the 
must fall into the hands of the debtors of the Bank of the | United States’ Bank, the President in this message inquires, 
United States; they pay it in, in liquidation of their debts, | «* will there ever be a time when this reason will be less 
and it is returned to the State banks, and specie drawn | powerful?” and adds, ‘‘that to acknowledge its force is to 
from their vaults, and exported from the country. Is not | admit that the bank ought to be perpetual.” 
this, sir, the natural and necessary course of things’| Now, sir, I must confess I cannot see any clear and co- 
Surely it is; and it will be understood at once by the State | gent reason why we should, at this day, look forward with 
institutions, which are solvent and wish to continue so; and anxiety to see the final destruction of this bank, any more 
they, too, must and will lock their counters against their |than to see the ruin of any other of the institutions of our 
customers, and withdraw their issues. Then follows a|country. If advantages are enjoyed by the stockholders, 
scene of calamity and suffering which we have once ex-/|and their possession of these advantages confer an equal 
perienced in that section of the country, and with which | benefit on the people, why should we wish to deprive 
Ihad hoped in God we should never have again been|them of a benefit from which the Government and the 
visited. I allude to the commercial revulsions which fol-| people all derive their share of blessing’? And is it wise 
lowed the close of the late war, the consequences of which|to hasten to do evil to them, with the perfect assurance 
were so heavily felt, and are still fresh in the recollection | before us that the evil will recoil with double force upon 
of us all. {us who inflict it? I can answer for it, that the nation has 
The Bank of the United States must, then, withdraw | no feeling of envy against the bank or its stockholders, or 
its issues and call in its loans, or as much of them as the | any desire to mar their prosperity. 
amount of money in thé country will meet. Asthisme-| But if it be essential that the bank should one day be 
dium disappears from among us, the property of every | put down, and that we should hazard our own prosperity 
individual--land, houses, stock—the fruits of the earth--| for the purpose of destroying it, does wisdom dictate that 
the labor of the farmer, the mechanic, and all the pro-|the present time should be chosen, when it is certainly in 
ducts of their labor, must go down, almost to nothing: our power to postpone the mischief to a distant day? 
still, for years, this debt will press heavier and heavier Shall we rush at once upon a national calamity, because, 
upon our resources, The man who owes the bank will) perchance, it must hereafter come? This, sir, is not the 
have his debtors, and must press them in order to cast off | principle by which we are governed in the affairs of com- 
the burden from himself. Suits, sales of property under mon hfe, where plain, unsophisticated reason teaches us 
the hammer by the officers of the law, come next in the | to grasp the good, and put far off the evil which is before 
progress of events—and this, sir, not upon the rich and|us. Why, we know even now, while in the enjoyment 
purse-proud, the monopolist and the aristocratic son of of life, and health, and vigor, that sickness, and pain, and 
fortune, to whom the President seems to think the bank is|death necessarily await us; but it were folly and mad- 
alone of importance, but upon the industrious farmer and | ness in us, or those who woukl counsel us, to wilfully 
mechanic, the bone and sinew of our republic, they who} waste at once our health, or destroy our being, because 
support the Government by their honest industry, and| we cannot enjoy life and health forever. We know, too, 
whom the rulers of our land ought, in all things, most |if we reason from analogies of the past, that our rising re- 
carefully to guard. In this state of things the industrious | public, with all that gives it energy and grace—its power, 
poor would be in effect delivered over, bound hand and its happiness, the freedom of its institutions, at some fu- 
foot, to the voracious moneyed speculator. He who could |ture day, far distant, I trust, must sink, too, into ruin, 
come into the country in the midst of a scene like that and share the fate of the empires and republics which 
which we once witnessed, and which is again at hand, | have gone before it—for nothing human is made to endure 
armed with a few thousands of ready cash, might, if he | forever. 
had the hardness of heart to do it, buy himself a dukedom Debemur morti nos, nostraque, 
out of the farms of our industrious but ruined yeomanry. But should we, therefore, with rash impatience and a 
But this is not all. You sap the morals at the same |reckless hand, burry our country and its institutions to its 
time you thus rudely shake the prosperity of a people. |destruction? Sir, an argument like this is unworthy the 
Their first resort will be to legislative aid, and relief laws | high source from which it has emanated. 
follow, or, in other words, laws to prevent the collection of; in casting my eyes over the message, I find much more 
debts, (for what Legislature can withstandthe appeals ofa|on which 1 would wish to comment; but all else has been 
whole people suffering under a general visitation’) or if|touched by other hands, and time admonishes me that I 
not that, the creation of a host of banks with fictitious |should have done. I have addressed you, sir, not in be- 
capital, which may seem for a time to suspend the blow, {half of this institution; for, as such, and in the abstract, it 
but will make it fall the heavierat last. And then, instead | bas no special regard of mine, and none of my sympa- 
of the safe and sound currency which we now enjoy, we|thies; but in behalf of my country, over whose interests, 
shall again have adepreciated and worthless mass of trash, | while here, 1 am bound to watch as an honest and faithful 
which will pass into the hands of the people, and there sink | sentinel, and whose destinies are now so deeply involved 
into nothing, leaving them to bear the loss. And at last, |in the fate of this institution, 1 have felt that without this 
when the pressure becomes intolerable; when the father lest effort to avert the evil which I foresee, or give warn- 
ofa fumily who, but a brief space before, thought himself|ing of its approach, my duty would not have been per- 
prosperous, rising in the world by his industry to a happy Poe 
competence, and able to rear and educate and settle his Mr. CLAYTON rose, he said, for the purpose of add- 
children, sees at once, without any fault of his, his whole|ing to what had been suggested by gentlemen who 
property stripped from him to pay a small debt, which, | had gone before him in the debate, his own views of the 
when it was contracted, was entirely within his means—|true issue tendered by the President to the country in the 
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message under consideration. It was not merely the ques-| fatal to all charters by which private individuals are per- 
tion whether the present Bank of the United States should) mitted to hold stock, could be obviated only by a grant 
be rechartered, but whether any bank whatever should) of charters for banking purposes tc all who ask them--a 
be established by the Government after the expiration of| mode of avoiding the constitutional objection, not to be 
the act of Congress incorporating that institution. supposed to have entered into the imagination of him 
This message contains, said Mr. C., two sentences| who informed us, in his message of 1829, that even the 
which I will venture to predict will be artfully quoted in| present bank had entirely failed in the great object of es- 
the coming contest, to prove the very reverse of the po-|tablishing a sound and uniform currency. 
sition which I have laid down, and to delude the people} What manner of a national bank is that, sir, in which 
who are to decide this question as to the real opimons of! the people of our country are to be prohibited from hold- 
the President in reference to the whole subject. Wel ing stock? Another important feature of this project is 
shall be told, sir, that, inthe very first page of this do-| disclosed on the ninth page of the message: Sill 
cument, the President has admitted that ‘*a Bank of the! ““The Government is the only ‘ proper’ judge where 
United States is, in many respects, convenient for the) its agents should reside and keep their offices, because it 
Government, and useful to the people;” and that, on the} best knows where their presence will be ‘necessary.’ It 
twelfth page ef the same paper, he has said ‘‘ thata Bank/ cannot, therefore, be ‘ necessary’ or ¢ proper’ (that is, it is 
of the United States, competent to all the duties which) unconstitutional] to authorize the bank to locate branches 
may be required by the Government, might be so organ-| where it pleases to perform the public service, without 
ized as not to infringe on our own delegated powers, or| consulting the Government, and contrary to its will.” 
the reserved rights of the States, 1 do not entertain a] The inference is then distinctly drawn, that a bank 
doubt.”” Without stopping to inquire for what purpose} which can locate branches where it pleases must bea 
these declarations have been introduced into the message, | bank “for other than public purposes”—-or in other 
we cannot but anticipate the uses to be made of them) words, that the power to establish two branches in any 
hereafter; and as it is of importance to the whole country} State, ** without the injunction or request of the Govern- 
that no false coloring should be given to the Executive} ment,” is unconstitutional, because it is not necessary to 
opinion, by the use of these isolated passages, 1 will con-| the due execution of the powers delegated to Congress. 
sume so much of your time as may be necessary to dispel! if any thing were wanted to demonstrate that the only 
the illusion they are calculated to create. | bank to the existence of which the President will ever 
I repeat, then, sir, that, from the opinions of the Presi-| yield his assent, is that **Government bank founded on 
dent, as fully developed in this paper, it is not to be ex-/ the revenues of the country,” recommended in his former 
pected that during bis administration, and while these sen-| messages to Congress, we have it here. For it is in effect 
timents remain unchanged, any bank whatever can be! held by him that no bank can be constitutionally created 
established by this Government; and to show it, L will! over which the Executive is not to exercise absolute con- 
content myself by referring to a few paragraphs in that/trol. The ‘*Government” must have the power at all 
part of his argument which labors to prove the present|times to locate branches where it pleases; and as the 
bank charter unconstitutional. | power to establish or create involves the power to destroy 
*¢ On two subjects only dues the constitution recognise | or remove, it must, of necessity, exercise the authority to 
in Congress the power to grant exclusive privileges or! withdraw those branches whenever, in the exercise of its 
monopolies. It declares that ‘ Congress shall have power! discretion, such branches shall appear not ** necessary” 
to promote the progress of science and useful arts, by se-|or ‘ proper.” By the word Government,” as here 
curing, for limited times, to authors and inventors, the! used, is meant the Executive alone, and by the Executive 
exclusive right to their respective writings and discove-| is meant the President. That is apparent from the whole 
ries.’ Out of this express delegation of power have| context: Congress not being generally in session half the 
grown our laws of patents and copyrights. As the con-/ year, could not be alluded to as that ** Government,” 
stitution expressly delegates to Congress the power to) without the injunction or request of which no branch 
grant exclusive priveleges, in these cases, as the means of| bank ought to be established in the opinion of the Presi- 
executing the substantive power ‘to promote the pro-|dent. It could not exercise the power. The fiscal con- 
gress of science and useful urts,’ it is consistent with the| cerns of the Government are entrusted to the Executive, 
tair rules of construction to conclude that sucha power | in the absence of Congress, which is a body too unwieldy 




















was not intended to be granted as a means of accomplish- 
ing any other end. On every other subject which comes 
within the scope of congressional power, there is an ever- 
living discretion in the use of proper means, which can- 
not be restricted or abolished without an amendment of 
the constitution. Every act of Congress, therefore, which 
attempts, by grants of monopolies, or sale of exclusive 
privileges for a limited time, or a time without limit, to 
restrict or extinguish its own discretion in the choice of 
means to execute its delegated powers, is equivalent to a 
legislative amendment of the constitution, and palpably 
unconstitutional.” 

Here, and elsewhere throughout the document, the grant 
of a charter to individuals for bank.ng purposes is de- 
nounced as the ‘grant of a monopoly”—the ‘sale of 
exclusive privileges”—the ‘* grant of exclusive privileges 
or monopolies,” ** equivalent to a legislative amendment 
of the constitution, and palpably unconstitutional.” If 
a grant to one incorporated company be a monopoly, 
we must also consider as monopolies several grants to 
several such companies. Twenty such grants to twenty 
such companies are as much sales of exclusive privileges 
to them, as that which is the peculiar and present sub- 
ject of the President’s animadyersion. This objection, | 


to manage their details, when it is in session, and (with 
deference to our dignity be it spoken) too ignorant of the 
practical science of banking to decide properly on the ten 
thousand questions which would enter into such a sub- 
ject, were it divested of every political or party induce- 
ment to act improperly when its members shall be con- 
verted into bankers and bank directors. The plan dis- 
closed as the only constitutional scheme is, to establish a 
bank as a **branch of the Treasury Department’’--that 
department whose head or Secretary is, by constitutional 
construction, removable by the President alone at his 
pleasure. In this bank or ‘branch of the treasury,” 
the funds of the nation--all the revenues of the Govern- 
ment, are to be kept by the Secretary, who, being a quasi 
president and cashier of the bank, can never “locate 
branches” or withdraw them, without the will of the 
President; and who, while in perfect subservience to the 
same will, is to check the issues of all the State banks, by 
refusing to take their notes in deposite and for exchange, 
or by accepting them at pleasure. 

In order that the views expressed in the passages cited 
may be more distinctly understood, I quote the messages 


of the President for the years 1829 and 1830, which fur- 


nish the soundest commentaries on that before us, and 
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exhibit to us fully that plan of a bank which, as we have |by taking their notes in deposite and for exchange, only 


already seen, can have no stockholders, lest exclusive pri- |so long as they continue to be redeemed with specie. 


vileges should be granted, and the branches of which are 
to be located when and where the Executive may direct. 


In the message of 1829, the President thus introduces | 


the subject to Congress: 


**The charter of the Bank of the United States ex- 


pires in 1836, and its stockholders will most probably 
apply for a renewal of their privileges. 
the evils resulting from precipitancy in a measure involv- 
ing such important principles, and such deep pecuniary 
interests, I feel that L cannot, in justice to the parties in- 


terested, too soon present it to the deliberate considera- 


tion of the Legislature and the people. Both the con- 


stitutionality and the expediency of the law creating this 
bank are well questioned by a large portion of our fel- 


luw-citizens; and it must be admitted by all that it has 


failed in the great end of establishing a uniform and sound 


currency, 


** Under these circumstances, if such an institution is 


deemed essential to the fiscal concerns of the Govern- 


ment, I submit to the wisdom of the Legislature whether 


a national one, founded upon the credit of the Govern- 
ment and its revenues, might not be devised, which would 
avoid all constitutional dithiculties, and, at the same time, 
secure all the advantages to the Government and country 
that were expected to result from the present bank.” 

In this message, the favorite, and, to the view of the 
President, the only constitutional project of a Govern- 
ment bank is very respectfully submitted to the wisdom 
of Congress, although, in the veto message under con- 
sideration, Congress is lectured because it did not submit 
the matter to the Executive before it dared tu act. In 
the message of 1829, the Government bank is suggested 
as one that would avoid all constitutional difficulties. In 
the veto message of 1832, all other banks are pronounced 
to be unconstitutional: first, because they have stock- 
holders, and therefore are grants of exclusive privileges; 
and, secondly, because they are not under the sole guid- 
ance and coutrol of the Executive. 

The President, in his message of 1830, is still more ex- 
plic.t. 

“ The importance of the principles involved in the in- 
quiry whether it will be proper to recharter the Bank 
of the United States, requires that 1 should again call the 
attention of Congress to the subject. Nothing has oc- 
curred to lessen in any degree the dangers which many 
of our citizens apprehend from that institution, as at pre- 
sent organized. In the spirit of improvement and com- 
promise wh.ch distinguishes our country and its insttu- 
tions, it becomes us to inquire whether it be not possible 
to secure the advantages attorded by the present bank, 
through the agency of a Bank of the Umted States, so 
modified in its principles and structure as to obviate con- 
stituiional and other objections. It is thought practica- 
ble to organize such a bank, with the neces-ary officers, 
asa branch of the Treasury Department, based on the 
public and individual deposites, without power to make 
loans or purchase property, which shall remit the funds 
of the Government, and the expenses of which may be 
paid, if thought advisable, by allowing its officers to sell 
bills of exchange to private individuals at a moderate pre- 
mium, Not being a corporate body, having no stock- 
holders, debtors, or property, and but few officers, it 
would not be obnoxious to the constitutional objections 
which are urged against the present bank; and having no 
means to operate on the hupes, fears, or interests of large 
masses of the community, it would be shorn of the in- 
fluence which makes that bank formidable. ‘The States 
would be strengthened by having in their hands the means 
of furnishing the local paper currency through their own 
banks; while the Bank of the United States, though issu- 
ing no paper, would check the issues of the State banks, 


In order to avoid 





In 
itimes of public emergency, the capacities of such an in- 


stitution might be enlarged by legislative provisions.” 
We see, then, why all other banks except this Go- 
vernment bank are held to be unconstitutional. The rea- 
isons fur which the Government bank is considered as 
ithe only constitutional compromise to which the Presi- 
|dent can accede, are, 

First, because it is not to be a corporate body. Of 
course it is not liable before any court, should it violate 
jits duties, trample the State laws under foot, and pros- 
|titute itself to every political and ambitious design of the 
President, who would hold it in his power as absolutely 
as the very pen with which he signed this message. Wield- 
ing the immense revenues of the whole country, more 
than twenty millions annually, and vested with all the ad- 
ditional power which the whole credit of the nation could 
confer, it would, at the same time, stand above every law 
to the enforcement of which a judicial tribunal should be 
requisite. 

Secondly, because it is to have no stockholders; of 
course, no countervailing check to Executive influence is 
to be suffered to exist in the patriotism or interest of the 
people. 

Thirdly, because it is to have no debtors; and conse- 
quently it is no part of its design to relieve the commer- 
cial embarrassments of the country during any of those 
fluctuations in trade which will often occur in any com- 
munity. It is to furnish no relief to distress under any 
circumstances, and still it is to be a benefit to the poor. 

Fourthly, because it is to have no property. By this is 
meant that it shall hold nothing but money. The same 
idea is thus enforced in the veto message: 

** The Government of the United States have no con- 
stitutional power to purchase lands within the States, ex- 
cept ‘for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock 
yards, and other needful buildings;’? and even for these 
lobjects only *by the consent of the Legislature of the 
State in which the same shall be.’ By making themselves 
stockholders in the bank, and granting to the corporation 
the power to purchase lands for other purposes, they as- 
sume a power not granted in the consttutiva, and grant 
to others what they do not themselves possess. It is not 
necessary to the receiving, safe keeping, or transmission 
of the funds of the Government, that the bank should 
possess this power; and it is not proper that Congress 
should thus enlarge the powers delegated to them in the 
constitution,” 

Of course, if it receives the notes of a State bank in 
payment of the revenue, which should become insolvent, 
or whose paper should depreciate, it can take no land or 
other property in compromise of the debt. 

Another feature of this Government bank is, that it is 
to have no loans, and issue no paper. Yet it is toaccom- 
plish what it is said by the President even the present bank 
has fuiled to achieve—the establishment of a uniform and 
sound currency. A thousand State banks, emitting a 

| thousand different kinds of paper, in different parts of the 
whole country, with different degrees of credit attached to 
jthem, are thus to ‘furnish the local paper currency,” 
which is to be uniform. Stock, note, and paper banks, 
springing up as they did in 1812, and after the expiration 
of the charter of the old Bank of the United States, in 
every part of our immense territory, are to form for us a 
sound currency. Such have been the views of the Presi- 
ident, since December, 1829, to this day, of a Bank of the 
|United States. At every period, under any and all cir- 
cumstances, he holds no bank to be constitutional, but 
such as Ll have described. Thus, in his message at the 
commencement of the present session, he maintains the 
same views, and puts himself upon the country fora verdict 
in his fayor while he expresses them 
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relation to the Bank of the United States as at present or- 
ganized, I felt it my duty, in my former messages, frank- 
ly to disclose them, in order that the attention of the 
Legislature and the people should be seasonably directed 
to that important subject, and that it might be consider- 
ed and finally disposed of in a manner best calculated to 
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- the farmer, of twenty per cent. to save himself from 
oss. 

The depreciation of the paper thus operates as a tax 
on the farmer, the mechanic, and all the consumers of 
merchandise, to its whole amount. The loss of confi- 
dence among men, the total derangement of that admi- 
rable system of exchanges which is now acknowledged 


promote the ends of the constitution, and subserve the | to be better than exists in any other country on the globe, 


public interests. Having thus conscientiously discharged 
a constitutional duty, | deem it proper, on this occasion, 
without a more particular reference to the views of the 
subject then expressed, to leave it for the present to the 
investigation of an enlightened people and their represen- 
tatives.”’ 

I put it solemnly, now, to honorable men of all parties 
and opinions, to be answered in candor at this crisis in 
our affairs, what is this scheme, this only constitutional 
scheme of a national bank? What were the features of 
that bank, than which there is no other which can obtain 
the Executive sanction? It is, sir, that plan of a Govern- 
ment bank which has been denounced by every other in- 
telligent man, of every political party, in every part of the 
country. No one—not the most zealous political parti- 
san--not evena single ribald editor, seeking office, hasever 
yet dared to stand up in the face of the country, and pro- 
claim the opinion that such a bank could be tolerated in 
a free country. Both in and out of these Halls such a 
scheme has been ridiculed by men of all parties. The 
Committee of Ways and Means of the other House, com- 
posed of his strongest political friends, in the first year of 
his administration, in their report on this part of the Pre- 
sident’s message of 1829, speaking of the ‘‘ corrupting 
influence which such an institution would exercise over 
the elections of the country,” declared it to be **irresis- 
tible,”” and added, ** No matter by what means an adminis- 
tration might get into power, with such a tremendous 
engine in their hands, it would be almost impossible to 


displace thém without some miraculous interposition of 


Providence.” 

I ask, what is to be done for the country’ All think- 
ing Men must now admit that, as the present bank must 
cluse its concerns in less than four years, the pecuniary 
distress, the commercial embarrassments, consequent 
upon its destruction, must exceed any thing which has 
ever been known in our history, unless some other bank 
can be established to relieve us. Eight and a half mil- 
lions of the bank capital, belonging to foreigners, must 
be drawn from us to Europe. Seven millions of the ca- 
pital must be paid to the Government, not to be loaned 
again, but to remain, as the President proposes, deposit- 
ed in a branch of the treasury, to check the issues of the 
local banks. ‘The immense available resources of the 
present institution, amounting, as appears by the report 
in the other House, to $82,U57,485, are to be used for 
banking no longer, and nearly fifty millions of dollars in 
notes discounted, on personal and other security, must 
be paid to the bank. ‘The State banks must pay over all 
their debts to the expiring institution, and curtail their 
discounts to do so, or resort, for the relief of their debt- 
ors, to the old plan of emitting more paper, to be bought 
up by speculators at a heavy discount. ‘the prediction 
ot Mr. Lowndes in 1819 must be fulfilled, ‘* That the de- 
struction of the United States’ Bank would be followed 
by the establishment of paper money, he firmly believed; 
he might also say he knew. It was an extremity, he said, 
from which tie House would recoil.”” The farmer must 
again sell his grain to the country merchant for State bank 
paper at a discount of from ten to twenty, or even thirty 
per cent. in the nearest commercial city. The merchant 
must receive from the farmer the same paper in exchange 
for all the merchandise he consumes. The merchant 
with his money must purchase other merchandise in the 
cities, and must often sell it, at an advance on that price, 


| overtrading and speculation on false capital in every part 

of the country, that rapid fluctuation in the standard of 
value for money, which, like the unseen pestilence, with- 
ers all the efforts of industry, while the sufferer is in 
utter ignorance of the cause of his destruction; bankrupt 
cies and ruin, at the anticipation of which the heart sick- 
ens, must follow in the long train of evils which are as- 
suredly before us. Where, then—-where, then, I demand 
|to know, sir, is the remedy to save us? Ina Government 
bank--a branch of the treasury—without stockholders or 
| Property—without the power to issue a dollar of paper, 
or to loan a dollar of any kind—without the ability to deal 
in exchanges, except so far as may be necessary to pay its 
officers fur standing behind the counter--controlling the 
State bank emissions of unsound currency only by refusing 
to take their notes in payment of the custom-house bonds 
when the Executive may think them about to prove re- 
fractory at an election. 

To such a bank no Congress ever did nor ever will con- 

sent while we remain free men. I say, then, sir, that 
| while these remain the opinions of the President, this Go- 
|vernment can establish no bank whatever. 
_ The veto message before us does also prescribe, as an 
indispensable requisite to the formation of a constitutional 
bank, the insertion of a clause in any act for its establish- 
ment, granting to the States the right to tax the branches. 
All around me know, and the President well knew when 
he signed this, that Congress will never give their assent 
to such a principle--a principle by which the people of 
States which have no branches are to be taxed by States 
having branches. For that reason, also, I repeat, we can 
jhave no bank. Let the country understand it. 

The President complains of us as if we had really in 
vaded his privileges in omitting to ask his opinion, be- 
jfore we dared to act on this subject. He not only claims 
the right to reject our bill when passed, but tells us round- 
ly that had the Executive been called upon to furnish the 
project of a bank, he does not doubt but he could have 
directed us how to make a constitutional bank; and he 
adds ‘*this duty would have been cheerfully performed 
by him.” What duty? The duty of prescribing the 
whole course of our legislation, while he reserves the right 
to reject it, when we have done it. When we wished to 
ask him the reasons for the removal of public officers, we 
|were told that our demand on him would be a mere bru- 
|-um fulmen which he would disregard. When we desir 
ed to know even of one of the heads of department why 
jhe had removed a thousand faithful public servants, !!s 
| fryends suppressed all inquiry into his conduct, lest it might 
disclose impeachable matter. When we knock, we find 
the doors locked; when we fal to knock, we are censur- 
led for neglect of duty. Sir, we did put this question to 
ithe President in the mode prescribed by the constitution, 
‘and in no other. We passed a bill liable to no objection 
ifrom constitutional scruples, as we thought; we restrict- 
jed the powers of the present bank in every provision o! 
ithe bill, diminished the term of its charter from twenty 

to fifteen years, while we increased the amount of tax upo! 
lit from a million and a half (the former bonus) to three 
imillions of dollars. We complied, as we thought, with 
every proper suggestion of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, 
the Executive othcer, and the only officer whose duty }t 
was by law to advise us on the subject, and who at the 
beginning of this session told us how important it was to 
recharter this very bank to enable him to collect the reve 
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nue ond conduct the Suc: al concerns of the Government. that in England it has grown obsolete, not having been 
Yet we are gravely taxed for not asking ‘* the Executive’’|used for upwards of acentury. At the commencement 
what we should have done, and are reminde d that it was|of the French revolution, i in di scussing the principles of 
his duty not only to reject our doings, but to legislate in|their consti itution, in the National Convention, the veto 
advance of us—thus leaving us only to register his re-|held a conspicuous figure. The gay, laughing population 
scripts and submitto his will. If this doctrine be sound, it| of Paris bestowed on the King the appellation of Monsieur 
was idle to speak of ‘submitting this measure to the wis-| Veto, andon the Queenthat of Madame Veto. ‘lheconven- 
dom of Congress” three years ago. The President had | tion finally decreed that if a measure rejected by the King 
need only to have declared to us sic volo, sic jubeo, sie veto, | should obtain the sanction of the two concurring Legisla- 
and we might at once have returned to our homes. Sir, | tures, it should be a law, notwithstanding the veto. In 
it would have been an infinitely more unimportant usurpa-|the constitution of Kentucky, and perhaps in some other 
tion of power had the Senate, at the commencement cf|of the State constitutions, it is provided that if, after the 
the present session, claimed it as their duty to inform the | rejection of a bill by the Governor, it shall be passed bya 
President what officers he should nominate for their ad-| majority of all the members elected to both Houses, it 
vice and consent. shall become a law, notwithstanding the Governor’s objec- 

[ should not have prolonged this debate at this late|tions. Asa co-ordinate branch of the Government, the 
hour, by any remarks of mine, had { not felt the necessity | Chief Magistrate has great weight. If, after a respectful 
of calling the attention of the Senate and the country to| consideration of his objections urged against a bill, a ma- 
the true issue now tendered for our acceptance. ‘The | jority of all the members elected to the Legislature shall 
question once understood—whether we shall have any |still pass it, notwithstanding his official influence and the 
bank to regulate our currency and relieve our distresses, | force of his reasons, ought it not to become a law? Ought 
I cannot doubt--I will not suffer myself to doubt—what | the opinion of one man to overrule that of a legislative 
will be the verdict of that country on the issue joined. | body twice deliberately expressed? 

Mr. CLAY next took the floor, but, it being late, he| It cannot be imagined that the convention contemplated 
moved an adjournment, aud, at eight o’clock, the Senate |the application of the veto to a question which has been 
adjourned. so long, so often, and so thoroughly scrutinized, as that of 
the Bank of the United States, by every department of 
Tuunspay, Jury 12. ithe Government, in almost every stage of its existence, 

are ai — and by the people, and by the State Legislatures. Of all 
THE BANK VETO. ithe controverted questions which have sprung up under 

Vhe Senate having resumed the consideration of the | our Government, not one has been so fully investigated as 
veto message of the Preside nt, lthat of its power to establish a Bank of the United States. 

Mr. CLAY rose. He said he had some observations cave than seventeen years ago, in January, 1815, Mr. 
submit on this question, which he would not trespass on| Madison then said in a message to the Senate of the United 
the Senate in offering, but that it had some command of | States: ‘*Waiving the question of the constitutional au- 
leisure, in consequence of the conference which had been | thority of the Legislature to establish an incorporated 
agree d upon in respect to the tariff. }bauk, as being precluded, in my judgment, by repeated 

A bill to recharter the bank had recently pos Con- | recognitions, under varied circumstances, of the validity 
gress, after much deliberation. In this body, e know |of such an institution, in acts of the legislative, execu- 
that there are members enough, who esis ts no consti- | tiv e, and judicial branches of the Government, accom- 
tutional scruples, to make, with the vote - which the bill} panied by indications, in different modes, of a concur- 
was passed, a majority of two-thirds. In the House of|rence of the general will of the nation.” Mr. Madison, 
Representatives, also, it is believed there is a like majori-| himself epposed to the first Bank of the United States, 
ty in favor of the bill. Notwithstanding this state of things, | yielded his own convictions to those of the nation, and all 

the Preside nt has rejected the bill, and transmitted to|the departments of the Government thus ofter expressed. 
the Senate an elaborate message, communicating at large | Subsequent to this true, but strong statement of the case, 
his objections. The constitution requires that we should ithe present Bank of the United States was established, 
reconsider the bill, and that the question of its passage, | id numerous other acts of all the departments of the 
the President’s objections notwithstanding, shall be taken | | Government, manifesting their settled sense of the power, 
by yeas and nays. Respect to him, as well as the injunc- | lhave been added to those which existed prior to the date 
tions of the constitution, re quire that we should deliberate- lof Mr. Madison’s message. 

ly examine his reasons, and reconsider the question. No question has been more gene rally discussed, within 

The veto is an extraordinary power, which, though ithe last two years, by the people at large, and in State 
tolerated by the constitution, was not expected by the | Legislatures, than that of the bank; and this considera- 

mvention to be used in ordinary cases. It was designed |tion of it has been prompted by the President himself. In 
for instances of precipitate legislation, in unguarded mo-|his first message to Congress, (in December, 1829,) he 
ments. Thus restricted, and it had been thus restricted | brought the subject to the view of that body and the na- 
by all former Presidents, it might not be mischievous. | tion, and expressly declared that it could not, for the inte- 
During Mr. Madison’s administration of eight years, there | rests of all concerned, be **too soon” settled. In each of 
_ vecurred but two or three cases of its exercise. Du-| his subsequent annual messages, in 1829 and in 1831, he 

* the last administration, | do not now recollect that|again invited the attention of Congress to the subject. 
. was once. Ina period little upwards of three years, | Thus, : ‘fier an interval of two years, and after the inter- 
the present Chief Magistrate has employed the veto four | vention of the election of a new Congress, the President 
times. We now hear quite frequently, in the progress of deliberately renews his recommendation to consider the 
measures through Congress, the statement that the Presi-| question of the renewal of the charter of the Bank of the 
dent will veto them, urged as an objection to their pas-| United States. And yet his friends now declare the agita- 
sage. tion of the question to be premature! It was not prema- 

The veto is hardly reconcilable with the genius of ture nd 1829 to present the que stion, but it is premature 
representative Government. It is totally irreconcilable in 1832 to consider and decide it! 
with it, if it is to be frequently employed in respect to Afier the President had directed public attention to this 
the expediency of measures, as well as their constitution- question, it became not only atopic of popular conversa- 
ality. It isa feature of our Government borrowed from tion, but was discussed in the press, and employed as a 

a prerogative of the British King. And itis remarkable | theme in popular elections. I was myself interrogated on 
Vor. VUIL.—-80 
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more occasions than one, to make a publie expression , of 
my sentiments; anda friend of mine, in Kentucky, a can- 
didate for the State Legislature, told me, near two years 
ago, that he was surprised, in an obscure part of his coun- 
ty, (the hills of Benson, ) where there was but little occa- 
sion for banks, to find himself questioned on the stump as 
to the recharter of the Bank of the United States. It 
seemed as if a sort of general order had gone out from 
head quarters to the partisans of the administration every 
where, to agitate and make the most of the question. 
They have done so: and their condition now reminds me 
of the fable invented by Dr. Franklin of the Eagle and 
the Cat, to demonstrate that sop had not exhausted 


invention, in the construction of his memorable fables. | 
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In regard ‘to the Congress of 1815, so far from their 


having entertained any scruples in respect to the power 
to establish a bank, they actually passed a bank bill, and 
thereby affirmed the power. It istrue that, by the cast- 
ing vote of the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
(Mr. Cheves,) they rejected another bank bill, not on 
grounds of want of power, but upon considerations of ex- 
pediency in the particular structure of that bank. 

Both the adverse precedents, therefore, relied upon in 
the message, operate directly against the argument which 
they were brought forward to maintain. Congress, by 
various other acts, in relation to the Bank of the United 
States, has again and again sanctioned the power. And 
1 believe it may be truly affirmed that, from the com- 


‘Phe eagle, you know, Mr. President, pounced, from his|mencement of the Government to this day, there has not 
lofty flight in the air, upon a cat, taking it to be a pig. | been aCongress opposed to the Bank of the United States 
Having borne off his prize, he quickly felt most painfully | | “pen the distinct ground of a want of power to establish it. 


the paws of the cat thrust deeply into his sides and body. 

Whilst flying, he belda parley with the supposed pig, and | 
proposed to let go his hold, if the other would let him| 
alone. No, says puss, you brought me from yonder earth | 
below, and I will hold fast to you until you carry me back; 

a condition to which the eagle readily assented. 

The friends of the President, who have been for near | 
three years agitating this question, now turn round upon 
their opponents who. have supposed the President quite 
serious and in earnest, in presenting it for public conside- 
ration, and charge them with prematurely agitating it. 
And that for electioneering purposes! The other side un- 
derstands perfectly the policy of preferring an unjust 
charge in order to avoid a well founded accusation. 

If there be an electioneering motive in the matter, who 
have been actuated by it? Those who have taken the 


President at his word, and deliberated on a measure which | 


he has repeatedly recommended to their consideration; 
or those who have resorted to all sorts of means to elude 
the question? 
the bank; by an extraordinary investigation into the ad- 
ministration of the bank; and by every species of post- 
ponement and procrastination, during the progress of the 
bill. 

Notwithstanding all these dilatory expedients, a majo- 
rity of Congress, prompted by the will and the best inte- 
rests of the nation, passed the bill. And I shall now 
proceed, with great respect and deference, to examine 


some of the objections to its becoming a law, contained in 


the President’s message, avoiding, as muchas I can, a repe- 
tition of what gentlemen have said who preceded me. 
The President thinks that the precedents, drawn from 
the proceedings of Congress, as to the constitutional power 
to establish a bank, are neutralized, by there being two 
for and two against the authority. He supposes that one 
Congress in 1811, and another in 1815, decided against 
the power. Let us examine both of these cases. The 
House of Representatives, in 1811, passed the bill to re- 
charter the bank, and, consequently, affirmed the power. 
The Senate during the same year were divided, 17 and 17, 
and the Vice President gave the casting vote. Of the 17 
who voted against the bank, we know, from the declaration 
of the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. Smrra,] now present, 
that he entertained no doubt whatever of the constitutional 
power of Congress to establish a bank, and that he voted 
on totally distinct ground. 


have stood 18 for, and 16 against the power. But we 
know, further, that Mr. Gaillard, Mr. Anderson, and Mr. 

Robinson, made a part of that 16; and that in 1815 all three | 
of them voted for the bank. Take those three votes from | 


the 16, and add them tothe 18, and the vote of 1811, as to! 


the question of the constitutional power, would have been 
Qiand 13. And of these thirteen, there might have been | 
others still who were not governed in their votes by any | 
doubts of the power. 


By alternately coaxing and threatening | 


Taking away his vote, and add- 
ing itto the 17 who voted for the bank, the number would | 


And here, Mr. President, I must request the indulgence 
‘of the Senate, whilst I express a few words in relation to 
| myself. 

‘T voted, in 1811, against the old Bank of the United 
| States, and I delivered on the occasiona speech, in which, 

| among other reasons, I assigned that of its being unconsti- 
ltutional. My speech has been read to the Senate during 
ithe progress of this bill, but the reading of it excited no 
| other regret than that it was re sad in such a wretched, bung- 
ling, mangling manner.* During a long public life, (1 
lmention the fact not as ck aiming any merit for it, ) the 
lonly great question in which I have ever changed my 
| opinion, is that of the Bank of the United States. If the 
|researches of the Senator had carried him a little further, 
jhe would, by turning over a few more leaves of the same 
book from which he read my speech, have found that which 
I made in 1816, in support of the present bank. By the 
| reasons assigned in it for the change of my opinion, [ am 
iready to abide in the judgment of the present generation 
and of posterity. In 1816, being Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, it was perfectly in my power to have 
said nothing and done nothing, and thus have concealed oe : 
change of opinion which my mind had undergone. Bi 

did not choose to remain silent and escape responsibility 

1 chose publicly to avow my actual conversion. The war, 

and the fatal experience of its disastrous events, had chang 

ed me. Mr. Madison, Governor Pleasants, and almost all 
|the public men around me, my political friends, had chang- 
ed their opinions from the same causes. 

The power to establish a bank is deduced from that 
clause of the constitution which confers on Congress all 
| powers necessary and proper to carry into effect the enu 
merated powers. In 1811, I believed a Bank of the United 
{States not necessary, and that a safe reliance might be 
| placed on the local banks, in the administration of the fi 
ical affairs of the Government. The war taught us many 
‘lessons; and, among others, demonstrated the necessity of 
a Bank of the United States to the successful operations 
jof the Government. I will not trouble the Senate witha 
|perusal of my speech in 1816, but ask its permission 
read a few extracts: 

‘* But how stood the case in 1816, when he was called 
upon again to examine the powers of the Gener: ' Gover! 
ment to incorporate a national bank? A total change ¢ f 
circumstances was presented—-events of the utmost mag 
nitude had intervened. 

‘* A general suspension of specie payments had taken 
tne 


Tne 


s 


to 





| place, and this had led to a train of consequences of 
imost alarming nature. He beheld, dispersed over 
\immense extent of the United St ates, about three hundred 
banking institutions, enjoying, in different degrees, the 
confidence of the public, shaken as to them all, under no 
‘direct control of the General Government, and subject to 
no actual responsibility to the State authorities. 


These 


| It is understeod to have been read by Mr, HILL.-- Edit: 
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institutions were emitting the actual curreficy of the Unit-|nage it. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Waits] asks 
ed States—-a currency consisting of paper, on which they | what would have been the condition of this country, if, 
neither paid interest nor principal, whilst it was exchang- | during the late war, this bank had existed, with such an 
ed for the paper of the community, on which both were |interest in it as foreigners now hold’ I will tellhim. We 
aid. We saw these institutions, in fact, exercising what |should have avoided many of the disasters of that war; 
Pad been considered, at all times, and in all countries, one perhaps those of Detroit, and at this place. The Govern- 
of the highest attributes of sovereignty—-the regulation | ment would have possessed ample means for its vigorous 
of the current medium of the country. They were no| prosecution; and the interest of foreigners (British sub- 
longer competent to assist the treasury in either of the|jects especially) would have operated upon them, not 
great operations of collection, deposite, or distribution of|upon us. Will it not be a serious evil to be obliged to 
the public revenues. In fact, the paper which they emit-| remit in specie to foreigners the eight millions which they 
ted, and which the treasury, from the force of “vents,|now have in this bank, instead of retaining that capi- 
found itself constrained to receive, wasconstantly obstruct-|tal within the country to stimulate its industry and enter- 
ing the operations of that department; for it would accu-| prise? 
mulate where it was not wanted, and could not be used| The President assigns in his message a conspicuous 
where it was wanted, for the purposes of Government, | place to the alleged injurious operation of the bank on 
without a ruinous and arbitrary brokerage. Every man|the interests of the Western people. They ought to be 
who paid to or received from the Government, paid or re-| much indebted to him for his kindness manifested to- 
ceived as much less than he ought to have done, as was| wards them; although I think they have much reason to 
the difference between the medium in which the payment /deprecate it. The people of all the West owe to this 
was effected and specie. Taxes were no longer uniform. | bank about thirty millions, which have been borrowed 
In New England, where specie payments had not been) from it; and the President thinks that the payments for 
suspended, the people were called upon to pay larger | the interest, and other facilities which they derive from 
contributions than where they were suspended. In Ken-|the operation of this bank, are so onerous as to produce 
tucky as much more was paid by the people in their taxes, | ‘a drain of their currency, which no country can bear 
than was paid, for example, in the State of Ohio, as Ken-| without inconvenience and occasional distress.” His re- 
tucky paper was worth more than Ohio paper. * * * | medy is to compel them to pay the whole of the debt 
«* Considering, then, that the state of the currency was| which they have contracted in a period short of four years. 
such that no thinking man could contemplate it without | Now, Mr. President, if they cannot pay the interest with- 
the most serious alarm; that it threatened general dis-| out distress, how are they to pay the principal? If they 
tress, if it did not ultimately lead to convulsion and sub-| cannot pay a part, how are they to pay the whole? Whe- 
version of the Government, it appeared to him to be the | ther the payment of the interest be or be not a burden to 
duty of Congress to apply a remedy, if a remedy could be | them, is a question for themselves to decide, respecting 
devised. A national bank, with other auxiliary measures, | which they might be disposed to dispense with the kind- 
was proposed as that remedy. Mr. Cray said he deter-|ness of the President. If, instead of borrowing thirty 
mined to examine the question with as little prejudice as| millions from the bank, they had borrowed a hke sum 
possible arising from his former opinion; he knew that the | from a Girard, John Jacob Astor, or any other banker, 
safest course to him, if he pursued a cold, calculating pru-| what would they think of one who should come to them 
dence, was to adhere to that opinion, right or wrong. He | and say—‘ Gentlemen of the West, it will ruin you to pay 
was perfectly aware that, if he changed, or seemed to|the interest on that debt, and therefore I will oblige you 
change it, he should expose himself to some censure; but, | to pay the whole of the principal in less than four years.” 
looking at the subject with the light shed upon it by| Would they not reply—‘* We know what we are about; 
events happening since the commencement of the war, he | mind your own business; we are satisfied that in ours we 
could no longer doubt. ° . ‘ He pre-|can make not only the interest on what we loan, but a fair 
ferred, to the suggestions of the pride of consistency, the | profit besides.” ‘ 
evident interests of the community, and determined to} A great mistake exists about the Western operation of 
throw himself upon their justice and candor.” |the bank. It is not the bank, but the business, the com- 
The interest which foreigners hold in the existing Bank|merce of the West, and the operations of Government, 
of the United States is dwelt upon in the message as a se-|that occasions the transfer annually of money from the 
rious objection to the recharter. But this interest is the | West to the Atlantic States. What is the actual course 
result of the assignable nature of the stock; and if the ob-|of things’? The business and commerce of the West are 
jection be well founded, it applies to Government stock, |carried on with New Orleans, with the Southern and 
to the stock in local banks, in canal and other companies, | Southwestern States, and with the Atlantic cities. We 
created for internal improvements, and every species of} transport our dead or inanimate produce to New Orleans, 
money or moveables in which foreigners may acquire an|and receive in return checks or drafts of the Bank of the 
interest. The assignable character of the stock is a qua-| United States, at a premium of a half per cent. We send, 
lity conferred, not for the benefit of foreigners, but for|by our drovers, our live stock to the South and South- 
that of our own citizens. And the fact of its being trans-| west, and receive similar checks in return. With these 
ferred to them is the effect of the balance of trade being |drafts or checks our merchants proceed to the Atlantic 
against us--an evil, if it be one, which the American sys-| cities, and purchase domestic or foreign goods for West- 
tem willcorrect. All Governments wanting capital resort|}ern consumption. The lead and fur trade of Missouri and 
to foreign nations possessing it in superabundance, to ob-|tllinois is also carried on principally through the agency 
tain it. Sometimes the resort is even made by one to an-|of the Bank of the United States. The Government also 
other belligerent nation. During our revolutionary war | transfers to places where it is wanted, through that bank, 
we obtained foreign capital (Dutch and French) to aid us. | the sums accumulated at the different land offices for pur- 
During the late war American stock was sent to Europe|chases of the public lands. 
to sell; and, if lam not misinformed, to Liverpool. The| Now, all these varied operations must go on--all these 
question does not depend upon the place whence the capi-| remittances must be made, Bank of the United States or 
tal is obtained, but the advantageous use of it. The con-|no bank. The bank does not create, but it facilitates 
fidence of foreigners in our stocks is a proof of the solidity |them. The bank isa mere vehicle; just as much so as 
of our credit. Foreigners have no voice in the adminis-|the steamboat is the vehicle which transports our produce 
tration of this bank; and if they buy its stock, they are/to the great mart of New Orleans, and not the grower of 
obliged to submit to citizens of the United States to ma-|that produce. It is to confound cause and effect, to attri- 
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bute to the bank the wansher of 1 money » from the We est maul 
the East. Annihilate the bank to-morrow, and similar 
transfers of capital, the same description of pecuniary 
operations, must be continued; not so well, it is true, but 


performed they must be, ill or well, under any state of| 


circumstances. 
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infringe on our own delegated powers, or the reserved 
rights of the States. The President is a co-ordinate branch 
of the legislative department. As such, bills which have 
passed both Houses of Congress, are presented to him for 
his approval or rejection. The idea of going to the 
President for the project of a law, is totally new in the 


The true questions are, how are they now performed?| practice, and utterly contrary to the theory of the Go- 


how were they conducted prior to the existence of the 
bank? how would they be after it ceased? I can tell you 
what was our condition before the bank was established; 
and, as I reason from past to future experience, under 
analogous circumstances, I can venture to predict what it 
will probably be without the bank. 

Before the establishment of the Bank of the United 


vernment. What should we think of the Senate calling 
upon the House, or the House upon the Senate, for the 
project of a law? 

In France, the King possessed the initiative of all laws, 
and none could pass without its having been previously 
presented to one of the Chambers by the Crown, through 
ithe ministers. Does the President wish to introduce the 





States, the exchange business of the West was carried on 
by a premium, which was generally paid on all remit- 
tances to the East of two anda half per cent. The ag- 
gregate amount of all remittances, throughout the whole 
circle of the year, was very. great; and, instead of the sum 
then paid, we now pay half per cent. or nothing, if notes 
of the Bank of the United States be used. Prior to the 
bank we were without the capital of the thirty millions 
which that institution now supplies, stimulating our indus- 
try and invigorating our enterprise. In Kentucky we 
have no specie-paying bank, scarcely any currency other 
than that of paper of the Bank of the United States and 
its branches. 

How is the West to pay this enormous debt of thirty) 
millions of dollars? It is impossible. It cannot be done. 
General distress, certain, wide-spread, inevitable ruin, 
must be the consequences of an attempt to enforce the } 


payment. Depression in the value of all property, she-| 


riff’s sales and sacrifices-—bankruptcy, must necessarily | 
ensue; and, with them, relief laws, paper money, a pros-| 
tration of the courts of justice, evils from which we have 
just emerged, must again, with all their train of afflic tions, | 
revisit our country. But it is argued by the gentleman} 
from Tennessee [Mr. Wurre] that similar predictions| 
were made, withowt being realized, from the downfall of| 
the old Bank of the United States. It is, however, to be 
recollected that the old bank did not possess one third of | 
the capital of the present; that it had but one office west! 
of the mountains, whilst the present has nine; and that it| 
had little or no debt due to it in that quarter, whilst the} 
present bank has thirty millions. The war, too, which | 
shortly followed the downfall of the old bank, and the sus-! 
pension of specie payments which soon followed the war, 
prevented the injury apprehended from the discontinu-| 
ance of the old bank. 

The same gentleman further argues that the day of pay- 
ment must come; and he asks when, better than now? Is 
it to be indefinitely postponed; is the charter of the pre- 
sent bank to be perpetual? Why, Mr. President, all 
things--Governments, republics, empires, laws, buman 
life—doubtless are to have an end; but shall we therefore 
accelerate their termination?’ The West is now young, 
wants capital, and its vast resources needing nourishment 
are daily developing. By and by, it will accumulate 
wealth, from its industry and enterprise, and possess its 
surplus capital. The charter is not made perpetual, be- 
cause it is wrong to bind posterity perpetually. At the 
end of the term limited for its renewal, posterity will have 


the power of determining for itself whether the bank} 


shall then be wound up, or prolonged another term. And 
that question may be decided, as it now ought to be, by a 
consideration of the interests of all parts of the Union 
the West among the rest. Sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof. 

The President tells us that, if the Executive had been 
called upon to furnish the project of a bank, the duty 
would have been cheerfully performed; and he states that 
a bank, competent to all the duties which may be requir- 
ed by the Government, might be so organized as not to 


initiative here? Are the powers of recommendation, and 
that of veto, not sufficient? Must all legislation, in its 
commencement and in its termination, concentrate in the 
President? When we shall have reached that state of 
\things, the election and annual sessions of Congress will 
be a useless charge upon the people, and the whole busi- 
ness of Government may be economically conducted by 
ukases and decrees. 

| Congress does sometimes receive the suggestions and 
opinions of the heads of departments, as to new laws. 
And, at the comniencement of this session, in his annual 
|report, the Secretary of the Treasury stated his reasons 
lat large, not merely in favor of a bank, but in support of 
| the renewal of the charter of the e xisting bank. Who 
| could have believed that that responsible officer was com- 
| muni icating to Congress opinions directly adverse to those 
entertained by the President himself? When before has 
it happened that the head of a department recommend 

| ed the passage of a law, which, being accordingly passed 
land presented to the President, is subjected to his veto? 


| 


| What sort of a bank it is, with a project of which the 


President would have deigned to furnish Congress, if they 
had applied to him, he has not stated. In the absence of 
such statement, we can only conjecture that it is his famous 
treasury bank, formerly recommended by him, from 


| which the people have rec soiled with the instinctive horror 


excited by the approach of the cholera. 

The message states that “an investigation unwillingh 
conceded, and so restricted in time as necessarily to ma 
it incomplete and unsati isfi actory, discloses enough to ex 
cite suspicion and alarm.” As there is no prospectof the 
| passage of this bill, the President’s objections notwith 
standing, by a constitutional majority of two-thirds, it can 
never reach the House of Representatives. The me: 


| bers of that House, and especially its distinguished chair- 


man of the Committee of Ways and Means, who report 
the bill, are therefore cut off from all opportunity of d 
fending themselves. Under these circumstances, allow 
me to ask how the President has ascertained that the 
vestigation was unwillingly conceded? I have understoc 
directly the contrary; and that the chairman already re 
ferred to, as well as other members in favor of the re- 
newal of the charter, promptly consented to and voted 
for the investigation. And we all know that those in sup 
port of the renewal could have-prevented the investiga- 
tion, and that they did not. But suspicion and alarm have 
been excited. Suspicion and alarm! Against whom is 
this suspicion? The House, or the bank, or both? 
Mr. President, 1 protest against the right of any Chief 
Magistrate to come into either House of Congress, and 
scrutinize the motives of its members; to examine whether 


,|a@ measure has been passed with promptitude or repug- 


nance; and to pronounce upon the willingness or unwil- 


| lingness with which it has been adopted or rejected. It 


is an interference in concerns which partake of a domestic 
nature. The official and constitutional relations between 
the President and the two Houses of Congress subsist 
with them as organized bodies. His action is confined to 
their consummated proceedings, and does not extend to 
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measures in their incipient stages, during their progress 
through the Houses, nor to the motives by which they are 
actuated. 

There are some parts of this message that ought to ex- 
cite deep alarm; and that especially in which the Presi- 
dent announces that each public officer may interpret the 
constitution as he pleases. His language is: ‘* Each public 
officer, who takes an oath to support the constitution, 
swears that he will support it as he understands it, and not 
as it is understood by others.” * * * ¢¢ The opinion 
of the judges has no more authority over Congress ed 
the opinion of Congress has over the judges; and, on that | 
point, the President is independent of both.’”? Now, Mr. 
President, I conceive, with great deference, that the Pre-| 
sident has mistaken the purport of the oath to support the | 
constitution of the United States. No one swears to sup- 
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restricted by the constitution to the forts and other build- 
ings described. 

The message presents some striking instances of dis- 
crepancy. Ist. It contests the right to establish one bank, 
and objects to the bill that it limits and restrains the pow- 
er of Congress to establish several. 2d. It urges that the 
bill does not recognise the power of State taxation gene- 
rally; and complains that facilities are afforded to the 


lexercise of that power, in respect to the stock held by 


individuals. 3d. It objects that any bonus is taken, and 
insists that not enough is demanded. And, 4th. It com- 
plains that foreigners have too much influence; and that 


| stock transferred loses the privilege of representation in 


the elections of the bank, which, if it were retained, 
would give them more. 
Mr. President, we are about to close one of the longest 






















































































port it as he understands it, but to support it simply as it} and most arduous sessions of Congress under the present 

is in truth. All men are bound to obey the laws, of which ! constitution; and, when we return among our constituents, 

the constitution is the supreme; but must they obey them| what account of the operations of their Government shall 
, ) I 











as they are, or as they understand them? If the obliga-| 
tion of obedience is limited and controlled by the measure | 
of information; in other words, if the party is bound to} 
obey the constitution only as he understands it, what| 
would be the consequence? The judge of an inferior} 
court would disobey the mandate of a superior tribunal, | 
because it was not in conformity to the constitution, as he | 
understands it; a custom-house officer would disobey a 
circular from the Treasury Department, because contrary 
to the constitution, as he understands it; an American 
minister would disregard an instruction from the Presi-| 
dent, communicated through the Department of State, | 
because not agreeable to the constitution, as he under-| 


stands it; anda subordinate officer in the army or navy | 
would violate the orders of his superior, because they | 
were not in accordance with the constitution, as he under-| 
stands it. We should have nothing settled, nothing stable, | 
nothing fixed. ‘There would be general disorder and con- 
fusion throughout every branch of administration, from 
the highest to the lowest ofticers——universal nullification. | 
For what is the doctrine of the President but that of 
South Carolina applied throughout the Union? The Pre-} 
sident independent both of Congress and the Supreme | 
Court! Only bound to execute the laws of the one and! 
the decisions of the other as far as they conform to the | 
constitution of the United States, as he understands it!} 
Then it should be the duty of every President, on his in- 
stallation into otlice, to carefully examine all the acts in 
the statute book, approved by his predecessors, and mark 
out those which he was resolved not to execute, and to 
which he meant to apply this new species of veto, because 
they were repugnant to the const tution, as he under-! 
stands it. And, after the expiration of every term of the 
Supreme Court, he should send for the record of its de- 
cisions, and discriminate between those which he would, 
and those which he would not, execute, because they 
were or were not agreeable to the constitution, as he| 
understands it. 
There is another constitutional doctrine contained in| 
the message, which is entirely new to me. It asserts that | 
**the Government of the United States have no constitu-| 





tional power to purchase lands within the States,” except| 
** forthe erection of forts, magazines, arsenals,dock yards, 
and other needful buildings;” and even for these objects 
only **by the consent of the Legislature of the State in| 
which the same shall be.” Now, sir, I had supposed that | 
the right of Congress to purchase lands in any State was 
incontestable: and, in point of fact, it probably, at this 
moment, owns lands in every State of the Union, pur-| 
chased for taxes, or as a judgment or mortgage creditor. | 
And there are various acts of Congress which regulate the | 
purchase and transfer of such lands. ‘The advisers of the| 
President have confounded the faculty of purchasing 
‘ands with the exercise of exclusive jurisdiction, which is 


we be bound to communicate? We shall be compelled 
to say that the Supreme Court is paralyzed, and the mis- 
sionaries retained in prison in contempt of its authority, 
and in defiance of numerous treaties and laws of the Unit- 
ed States; that the Executive, through the Secretary of 
the Treasury, sent to Congress a tariff bill which would 
have destroyed numerous branches of our domestic indus- 


|try, and led to the final destruction of all; that the veto 


has been applied to the Bank of the United States, our 
only reliance for a sound and uniform currency; that the 
Senate has been violently attacked for the exercise of a 
clear constitutional power; that the House of Representa- 


| tives has been unnecessarily assailed; and that the Presi- 


dent has promulgated a rule of action for those who have 
taken the oath to support the constitution of the United 
States, that must, if there be practical conformity to it, 


| introduce general nullification, and end in the absolute sub- 


version of the Government. 

Mr. BENTON succeeded, and occupied the floor until 
the hour of three; when the Senate, in pursuance of their 
previous order, took a recess. 

EVENING SESSION. 
The Senate was called to order at five o’clock. 
THE TARIFF. 

Mr. WILKINS, [with the consent of Mr. Benrox, who 

was entitled to the floor,] from the committee appointed 


ion the part of the Senate to confer with the committee of 


the House of Representatives, in relation to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill **to alter and amend the 
several acts imposing duties on imports,” which amend- 
ments were disagreed to by the House of Representatives, 
made a report, as follows: The committee recommend 
that the Senate recede from all the amendments disagreed 
to by the House, and adhere to the amendments concur- 
red in by the House. 

Mr. BELL moved that the bill and amendments be in- 
definitely postponed. It was, he said, with great reluc- 
tance that he rose to make this motion. He had hoped 
that the bill from the House would have undergone such 


| modifications as would have rendered it acceptable to the 


friends of domestic industry. He had hoped that amend- 
ments would have been adopted, by which the great inte- 
rests of the country might have been preserved. But he 
did not believe that the bill, in its present form, would 
preserve those interests, and he did not believe that the 
bill would be acceptable to the people. At this stage of 
the session, he would not argue the question. He would 
express the opinion that the effects of the bill would be 
disastrous to the country generally, and particularly so to 
some sections of it. It would create greater and more 
general dissatisfaction than had, at any time, ex sted inthis 

He would not consent to take any part of the 


country. 
responsibility of the passage of this bill. He therefore 
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moved to postpone it indefinitely: ; ‘and upon that motion 
he asked the yeas and nays, which were ordered. 

Mr. DICKERSON said that he had reluctantly assented 
to the report of the committee. As long as there was a 
hope of doing any thing, he did not cease to make exer- 
tions. He feit desirous that the amendments of the Se- 
nate should prevail, and he was also desirous that the bill 
should pass. But he had found that, unless the Senate 
yielded, it would be impossible to get the bill through. 
He kad urged upon the committee the necessity of adopt- 
ing the amendments; and he had stated it as ‘his belief, 
that, unless they were adopted, the friends of the protec- 
tive system w ould postpone the bill indefinitely. 
free to confess that the bill was not what it ought to be; 
but, for one, he would rather pass it than go away with- 
out doing any thing. He was aware that many of the 
amendments of the Senate were of vital importance to the 
protection of some braaches of industry. The increase of 
the duty on duck was highly desirable. A large duck 
manufactory had been established in New y Jersey, which 
this bill will entirely destroy. He was willing to allow that 
justice had not been done to woollens; still he thought 
it would be better to pass the bill as it was, than to pass | 
no bill. He was sorry that the motion for indefinite post- | 
ponement had been made, and he should vote against it. 

Mr. CLAY would be glad to know, he said, how this 
vote for receding from the amendments of the Senate had 
been obtained. He did not cast any reflections on the 
Chair for constituting the committee as he had done. The 
Chair had, in this respect, doubtless done its duty; but the | 
majority of the committee was composed of two gentle- 


men representing two States which were especially and | 


principally interested in the iron duty. 1 desire, said 
Mr. C., that the country should know how this matter 
rests. Kentucky is selected for one of the victims, and | 
Louisiana for another. Cotton bagging and sugar were | 
given up. The manufacturers of woollens, together with | 
all who were concerned in the protection of the raw ma- 
terial, were also sacrificed. He wished to know, and he 


Wished the country to know, who have concurred ina 


measure so destructive to the great interests of the coun- 
try. When the scheme of the Secretary of the Treasury 


was reer it was easy to see that it was intended to 
sacrifice and destroy the woollens interest, in both of its |the country would, he believed, be satisfied. 
The cotton 


branches, and that iron was to be spared. 
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{for ‘the v vote which 1 have given in 1 this business. “My 
friendship for the protective system is as firm and settled 
jas that of the gentleman from Kentucky, though I have 
jnot spoken so frequently and loudly in its support, be- 
cause I had no other object in view but the good of the 
jcountry. After it was found that the commtttee of the 
| House was averse to any compromise, great efforts were 
made to secure some of the amendments of the Senate. If 
he was asked what was most deeply agitated in the com- 
mittee, he would say that it was the additional duty of 
seven per cent. on woollens. For the information of the 
gentleman from Kentucky, he would go on further, and 
state he was very anxious, for the purpose of compro- 
mise, to give up articles of minor importance, in order to 
gain something on woollens. The amendment adding 
seven per cent. to the duty of fifty per cent. on woollens, 
came up in course. I voted, said Mr. W., against reced- 
\ing from that amendment of the Senate. But the commit- 
jtee of the House, with only one dissenting voice, voted to 
ladhere to the disagreement of the House to this amend- 
jment. This question was then passed over. The other 
jamendments having been receded from, on my motion, 
the vote on the amendment adding seven per cent. to the 
jduty on woollens was reconsidered. The committee of 
ithe House, however, showed a manifest determination not 
Ito yield, and I came to the conclusion that it was better 
\to give it up than to incur the risk of losing the. bill en- 
jtirely. But, in the hope of a compromise, I moved fifty- 
\five per cent., which was rejected. The Senator from 
New Jersey moved fifty-three and a half per cent., which 
|was also refused. 1 then moved fifty-two per cont. » and 
that was rejected. We were then reduced to the alter- 
inative of yielding the seven per cent. altogether, or of 
| abandoning the bill. I thought, and the Senator from 
|New Jersey agreed with me, that the difference of seven 
| per cent. in this duty was too inconsiderable to keep this 
| country ina state ofagitation a single month or hour Jonger. 
| As to the principle of protecting the domestic manufic 
jtures of the country, he supported it as firmly as any man. 
He was aware that this bill does not continue so much pro 
| tection to manufactures as might, in good policy, bé 
afforded; but it goes to that degree of protection with 
|which Congress appears to be satisfied, and with which 
He did not 
ithink that the duty on sugar and on cotton bagging had 
} 





interest, too, was to be spared; but the interests of Ken- | undergone a disproportionate share of reduction. It ha 


tucky and Louisiana were to be sacrificed. 
might be his vote on the motion for indefinite postpone- 
ment, he wished the country to know why, how, and by | 


whom some interests had been destroyed, and others |before the committee 


spared, to be sacrificed at some future day. 


Whatever | not been brought down to a lower proportionate scale tlian 


ithe duty on iron. He would remark, however, the sub- 
iject of the iron duty was not one of those which cam 
of conference; and there was no 


He had been | opportunity, even if there had been a wish, for the c 


in hopes that, in respect to Kentucky, the Secretary would | mittee to exhibit any partiality to the iron interest. 


have been content, and that Congress would have been} 


Mr. CLAY said it was with some regret, and no lit 


content, to strike out one-third of the price of the agri-|surprise, that he discovered a manifestation of feeling on 


cultural product of Kentucky. But that, it seemed, had 
not been deemed sufficient. He had, he must say, been 
unexpectedly disappointed in the result of the confer- | 
ence. But he hadrisen to ask what was the majority, and | 
who composed it, by which these interests were singled 
out for sacrifice. 

Mr. WILKINS said, I concurred in the report of the 
committee. Is the gentleman from Kentucky now satis- 
fied’? lam convinced that the principles on which | assent- 
ed to the report are correct, and I still adhere to them. 
Is the gentleman from Kentucky satisfied now? [No, said 
Mr. CLAY; I shall never be sat.sfied.] Never? continued 
Mr. Witkins. ‘Then I am perfectly content that the 
gentleman should never be satisfied with any political act 
of mine. If the gentleman is disappointed, Ll apprehend 
that it is not the last time he will be disappointed. I ap- 
prehend that there are some other results to which he 
indulges expectations, in which he will be disappointed. 
Iam responsible to my constituents and to the country 





|the part of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, which: he 
had neither expected nor contributed to produce He 
had not been accurately informed as to the ee 
\of the committee, having been all day otherwise eng 

He was, therefore, taken by surprise with the i \- 
|tion that the committee had agreed to recede, not in| 

ibut altogether, from the amendments of the Senate. He 
had asked for information as to the manner in which this 
result, so unexpected and mortifying, had been obtained 
The Senate, he contended, had a right to this informa- 
tion. If we appoint a committee to treat with the other 
House, to represent our views and wishes in a confer- 
lence, he apprehended that, before we ratified their treaty, 
we had aright to see their protocol—to see their neg 
tion in all its stages, as well as inits results. The ies 

man of the committee had not given this information. 1 
rose, said Mr. C., and asked it. How does the gentle 
man treat the call? The gentleman replies that he is ac 
tuated by the public good, and insinuates that I am act 
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ated by motives other than the public good. I wish the 
entleman to explain whether this is what he meant or not. 

Mr. WILKINS said he had no objection to explain his 
meaning. I meant to say that, as to myself, I was actuated 
by the public good. I believe the gentleman has an object 
in view which is identified with the course he has taken 
in regard to the tariff, and which I have no doubt is, in 
his opinion, likely to promote the public good. He was 
convinced that the gentleman had no objects which, in his 
own opinion, were inconsistent with the public good. 

Mr. CLAY. I only say that if the gentleman insinuates 
that lam actuated by any other motive than the public | 
good, he has said that which is untrue. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem. interposed, and said, the 
Chair understands the Senator from Pennsylvania to ex- 
plain that he did not impeach the motives of the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. CLAY. No, sir, he has not thus explained his 
meaning. If he has, I take back the reply. 

Mr. CLAY continued. The Senator intimates that I 
have other objects as to which I may be disappointed. 
Whether he rightly predicts future events, I do not 
know, nor whether he may himself add to the list of the 
disappointed. Ihave no objects, in my support of the 
protective policy, other than the public benefit; and 
Pennsylvania, whose Senators were instructed by the 
unanimous voice of her Legislature to maintain that policy 
unimpaired, is the last State in the Union from which the 
insinuation should come that I am actuated by selfish mo- 
tives. The gentleman tells us that, asa member of the 
committee of conference, he held out for a compromise. 
How much did he yield for the sake of compromise’? He 
tells us that he yielded the whole. Mr. C. insisted that 
the duties on sugar and cotton bagging were reduced in 
a greater propertion than the duties oniron. The duty 
on iron is reduced, but the reduction has an equivale nt, 
or nearly an equivalent, inthe prevention of fraudulent 
evasion of the duty. Louisiana never had but half a cent 
on sugar as a protective duty, which was given her in 
1816. The rest was imposed and continued for rev enue. 
The Senator, in yielding the half cent, yielded the whok 
of the protective duty on sugar; on woollens, too, he had 
yielded all that was in controversy. 

Mr. MANGU M here rose to order. 
ther the discussion was in order. 


He submitted whe- 


Mr. KING said the discussion was improper in its com- 
mencement, 

Mr. CLAY would bow, he said, to the decision of the 
Chair, but he must insist on his right to reply to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. 

The Chair has no doubt 
that it was irregular originally to demand the state of the 
vote in the committee, or to ee on the course taken 
by members of the committee. But, as the chairman of 
the committee had responded to a inquiry, and made 
explanations, it was now in order for the Senator from 
Kentucky to make his comments on those explanations. 

Mr. MANGUM said, I call the Senator to order for al- 
luding toa member of the committee. 

Mr. EWING required that the words to which the Se. 
nator from North Carolina took exception, should be com- 
mitted to writing. 

Mr. MANGUM wrote as follows: The Senator from 
pe a ky, speaking in reference to the duty on sug: 

1 that the Senator from Pennsylvania had yiel ded all 
the protection on sugar, Kc. 

Mr. CLAY admitted the 


‘poate? to be taken down cor- 
rectly, 


and said that he had repeated them as the words 
of the Senator from Pennsy sca a he mself, who said that 
he had yielded all, but had intended to yield but little. 

Che CHAIR decided that the 
( rder. 


Mr. CLAY. 





I hope the Senator from North Carolina, 








words were not out of 


| 


jthis country. 
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whose general deportment here is strictly correct, will 
now keep to the even tenor of his way, and suffer me to 
proceed without further interr iption. 
Mr. MANGUM. No one shall dictate to me my course. 
Mr. CLAY. The Senator may then pursue any course 
that pleases him. 
The CHAIR said the Senator from Kentucky will proceed. 
Mr. CLAY. I will proceed when the gentleman will 
suffer me. I see sir, continued Mr. C., entertained 
certain principles on which I have acted uniformly for 
|sixteen years past, and I am not now to be instructed as 
ito my course of conduct in reference to the interests of 
These principle s inculcate upon me the im- 


| propriety of preserving one interest to the sacrifice of an- 


iproposition to postpone the bill indefinitely. 
isay how I shall vote upon that. 


, said the PresipEent pro tem., | 


ihe rave his assent to the 


other—of preserving it, too, only that it may be ee 
for sacrifice at a future time. On this ground, I am op- 
posed to any reduction which may injure any interest that 
ought to be sustained. 1 have no more to say as to the 


j I will not 
I reserve to myself the 
right to vote on each individual motion to recede or concur. 

Mr. DICKERSON said on he agreed with the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Bett] that the woollens were 
not adequately Seabee t, in fact, they were more 
neglected than any of the great -: erests which this bill 
proposed to protect. He had mad 


: his best efforts to in- 
crease the duties upon woollens 


. aaa would continue to 
do so, if there was the slightest prospect of success. He 
had proof that admitted of no doubt in his mind, that 
there would not be a majority in the Senate that would 


insist and adhere to the amendment by which the duties 
upon woollens were 


fixed at fifty-seven percent. He 
had no hope of success but by a compromise in the com- 
mittee of conference, by which an intermediate rate of 
duty between fifty and fift y-seven per cent 


it. might be re- 
commended to both Houses. This was found to be im- 
practicable. 


‘There were some of the interests embraced 
in the Senate’s amendments which it would be very im- 
portant to support, but which met with the same difficul- 
ties that have decided the action of the committee of 
conference on the woollens. It now remains to decide 
whether it would be defeat the bill in conse- 
quence of its failure to give the entire amount of protec- 
tion which it should give, or 
ter to make 


better to 


pass it, with a hope hereaf- 
further provision for those interests which 


the bill neglected to protect. After the great labor be- 
stowed on this bill, and the : 


anxiety expressed by rat peo- 
ple in every part of the United States that some tariff 


bill should pass at thi rress, he wank favor 


his session of Cor 
of its passage. 


Mr. WEBSTER said one of the int 


iterests surrendered 
by this b.ll was so important to those who sent him here, 
that he should not properly do his duty, unless he ex- 
pressed his entire dissatisfaction at the manner in which 
this whole business, from the beginning to the end, had 
been managed. 





When a gentleman, who was not a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Manufactures, and who had not 
taken a prominent tin the debates on the bill, made 


motion for the appointment of a committee of confer- 
essarily placed him at the 
head of the committee, he was somewhat surprised, but 


nent of 


ence, which, by courtesy, nec 








appoint the committee, 
a 





thinking that he was voting for the appointment of com- 
missioners to treat with the Hot und to represent, in 
the negotiation, the views of the majority of t Senate 
Had he supposed that he was giving a power of attorney, 
signed, sealed, and re ady to be delive1 d, g ving uy every 
thing for which the S« nate had contended, hi would not 
have voted for the proposition. The Senatoi from Pe nn- 
|sylvania says that, when he came to the woollens duty, 
he surrendered it, because it was but a little matter. 
True, it was little, and it was little because the Senator 
had previously refused to make it larg He expressed 
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his deep dissent, as lasting as it was deep, with the whole| of tl 


proceeding of the committee. It appeared to him that} 
the committee was not appointed nor empowered to yield| 
every thing to the House. If they disagreed from the| 
House committee, they might have said so, and so re- 
ported, leaving it to the Senate to determine upon the| 
propriety of receding from their amendments. He al-| 
luded to the results of the conference, not to the motives | 
of the conferees; and he would say that they had surren-| 
dered and sacrificed the interests of his constituents. He} 


knew the importance of tranquillizing the country ——the } interest of the manufacturer of the article taxed, 
t 


importance of passing some bill at this session. ‘There 
was much in this bill to commend--much to render him! 
desirous of passing it intoa law. But surely, in settling} 
the details and principles of a measure of such vast and| 
general importance, the Senate had a right to exercise | 
some influence, to take some part. He had no Gonntins 
from the first he was confident--that the Senate, by stand- 
ing firm to their amendments, with a steady and decisive 
majority, would have sustained them. The course of the| 
committee had defeated that expectation. Whatever might} 
be the vote of the Senate now, we could expect nothing. | 
He condemned the whole procedure, and much regretted | 
that the honorable Senator from New Jersey had lent it! 
his countenance. 

Mr. DICKERSON said he owed it to the Senator from | 
Pennsylvania to say that, although he differed from him 
as toa number of the amendments submitted to the com-| 
mittee, he had assented to the report as made, and, there-| 
fore, felt himself responsible for that report, as much as if| 
he had agreed with his two colleagues as to the several] 
questions decided upon by the committee. The subjects 
upon which he felt the most anxiety, were the wooilens, | 
cotton bagging, and sail duck, upon all which L urged a} 
compromise, but in vain. I regret extremely, said Mr. | 
D., that I can be supposed to have abandoned any of those | 
interests while there was a possibility of preserving them, | 
and the more so, as the 


motive suggested is that, as the 
iron was provided for, | was ready to acquiesce 
sions which left other interests without adequate protec-| 
tion. 
ance to New Jersey, and I consider it abandoned by the 
bill. 5 b y the bill, there} 
was a heavy reduction upon iron. He had made no effort| 
to amend the bill of the House by increasing duty 
upon that article. Had such an amendment been adopted | 
by the Senate, it would, no doubt, have been disa 
to by the House, and in the 
would have shared the same fate with the other amend-} 
ments. surrender of! 
such an amendment, as I have done in the other cases 
where nothing else could be done. I have, said Mr. D., 
abandoned no interest that could be sustained. He would 
not be made lefeating the bill, and he 
was anxious that it should pass in its present form, if it 
could not be put intoa better. He was: 
the question settled, for he w ished it to be at rest. 
Mr. HAYNE said tit as he happ 
1 out of place, to be a member of this committee of 
conte. 


| 


in provi- 


The manufacture of sail duck is of great import-} 


enators should recollect that, by 


the 
yr th 


1| 
yreec 
committee of conference} 


have ac quiescea iit the 


| 1d 
1 should 


an instrument in ¢ 
nxious to have 
ned, though very 


se, it Was incumbent on him to make some ex- 
Nothing 
$ that were taken of the 
The 
into a legisla- 
urese ques LOLS, 
the duty on woollens should be fifty or fifty-seven per 


cent.; whether the duty on sugar should b 


planations as to his course in the conference. 
surprised him so much asthe view 


“+h ‘ > { 
of those amendments. 


consequences of the rejection 
smallest of all small questions ever brought 
tive body, appeared to him to be whether 


two ana a 
half or three cents a pound; and whether the duty on cot- 
ton bagging should be ha 


+ } 


lf acenta yard more or less. 
Mr. H. went on, at some k ngth, to show that, by the 
change in the valuation of the pound sterling, and by the 
diminution of credits on duties, the duties on those articles 


were carried beyond the tamff of 1824, and but little short 
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vat of 1828. As toiron, he believed that the duties 
on that article were increased, the reduction being more 
than compensated by other equivalents. But, really, when 
gentlemen, in settling this great question, hang so perti- 
naciously on pins and particles, is it not a proof that there 
is a determination not to surrender a single hair of the 
protective system, to hold on upon every thing which 
in the least affects the protected interests? The whole 
conference presented this appalling fact, that when a duty 
was spoken of, it was mentioned only in reference to the 
As to 
he woollens, out of seven members of the committee, 
five were of the opinion that they were adequately protect- 
ed by the bill as it passed the House. One member pro- 
duced the authority of one of the first manufacturers 
in the country, for the opinion that the bill was more 
favorable to woollens than the bill of 1828, He had him 
self examined the subject very closely, and had found tha 
woollens paid a higher tax under this bill than under that 
of 1828. Perhaps the duty was not so good to the manu 
facturer, but it was more oppressive upon the consumers. 
Here let me allude, said Mr. H., to the erroneous supposi- 
tion that the Senator from New Jersey exhibited any di 

position to surrender any thing in the conference. He 


jagreed to yieldevery thing butthree, viz. woollens, sugar, 


and cotton bagging, upon which he insisted. 1, on every 
amendment, moved to recede; sometimes I carried with 
me the Senator from New Jersey, and sometimes the Se- 
nator from Pennsylvania, and, in that way, I got along 
through all the amendments, 
ir. DICKERSON prompted the Senator from South 
Carolina, reminding him of japanned harness and other 
articles, upon which he wished to adhere to the Senate’s 
amendments. } 
It is possible, said Mr. H., I may be wrong. I recollect 
as to the harness. It was said that the manufacture of 


japanned harness had been commenced by a person in 


New Jersey, and that was urged as a reason why the p« 
ple of the United States should not have their hari 
cheap. But, after some inquiry, it was found that t! 


| reduction of duty did notaffect the manufacturer, his b 


a different article, and the amendment was abandons 
The committee at length agreed to recede from all 
the woollens, and upon that they hung. They work 
hard for fifty-five per cent., for fifty-three and a half, a 
for fifty-two. But the House committee would not ass 
even to the addition of two per cent. They were ab¢ 
going off, to report an irreconcilable disagreement, w 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, being satisfied the 
was a very advantageous one to him, and that wooll 
were adequately protected under it, agreed to recede fi 
the amendment. Mr. H. repeated that the bill was worse 
than the existing system, so fur as it concerned the interest 
of consumers. It introduced several new and dangerous 
principles, put an inquisitorial power into the hands of t 
appraisers, and, taking item by item, renders the p: 

ve duties higher than they now are. Under these 
cumstances, he should oppose the passage of the bill. H 
should vote against the pending motion for indefinite post- 
ponement, with the intention to move a recommitment of 
the bill, with instructions for its modification. If that at- 
tempt failed, he should renew the motion for the indefinit 
postponement of the bill. 

Mr. HOLMES thought it would be so; nay, he ha 
doubt of it; nullification is abroad. 

Mr. HAYNE. I did not mention nullification in the 
whole course of this debate. Ihave cautiously avoided 
that topic, as every Senator will bear me witness. But I 
now say that, if any gentleman wishes to go into the dis- 
cussion of nullification, I am prepared for it. 

Mr. HOLMES resumed. I undertake to say that 
doctrine of nullification, and the doctrine of the unconst 
tutionality of the protective system, are identical 


_ 
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Mr. MOORE called the Senator ore: ye toorder. | 

The CHAIR said that the Senator n recollect that 
the question was on the indefinite postponement of the} 
bill. 

Mr. HOLMES. New England is sacrificed. 

Mr. KING called the Senator to order. 

Mr. HOLMES continued. 

The CHAIR pronounced that he was out of order. 

Mr. HOLMES. The Senator from South Carolina tells 
us that he appealed to New Jersey for the surrender of 
one interest, and to Pennsylvania for the surrender of| 
another interest, and, with the assistance of the one or the 
other of his colleagues, he always found himself in the 
majority. 

The CHAIR again interrupted Mr. Hotmes. 

Mr. HOLMES. It is proper for me to reply, or it was 
improper for the Senator from South Carolina to make 
the remarks. ‘The Senator from Pennsylvania suggests 
that the Senator from Kentucky may be disappointed in 
the same important events. 

The CHAIR here interposed; and declared that, unless 
the Senator confined himself to the question, he should be 
under the necessity of requesting hin to take his seat. 

Mr. CLAY remarked that the motion for indefinite post- 
ponement opened the entire subject for debate as wide as 
possible. 

Mr. HOLMES proceeded to say that this was the first 
time it was ever declared to be out of order to comment 
on or reply to remarks which were in order. If one se- 
nator stepped out of the way to make a remark, and was 
not called to order, it was too late to call another Senator 
to order for stepping out of the way to mect him. Why 
should the Senator from Pennsylvania remark that any of 
us may be disappointed in Our expectations’ There was 
more than one of us who hac favorite objects in view, and 
more than one of us might be disappointed. It may be 
that he who predicts disappointinent to others, will be him-| 
self sorely disappointed. 





Mr. H. went on to speak of the surrender by the com-| 
mittee of the interests of New England. What did New| 
England get? New England had no candulate for the 
Presidency, and never would have, and therefore the inte- 
rests of New England should be protected. The farmer] 
had a duty to proiect his wool, but as the woollen manu-| 
facture was destroyed, he had no purchaser for his wool. | 
However, in spite of the bill and every thing else, I be- 
lieve we in New England will live all the days of our lives. 
Though we expect to be hewers of wood and drawers of 
water to the South, yet we do not intend to hew their wood 
and draw water for nothing. 

The question was then taken, and decided as follows: | 

YEAS.——Messrs. Bell, Clayton, Foot, Holmes, Knight, 
Naudain, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Waggaman.--10. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Buckner, Cham- 
bers, Clay, Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ellis, Ewing, For-| 
syth, Frelingauysen, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Hill, 
Johnston, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, 
Poindexter, Prentiss, Robinson, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, | 
Pazewell, Tipton, Tomlinson, Troup, Tyler, Webster, 
White, Wilkins. —38. 

Mr. CLAY said that he had voted against the proposi- 
tion for the indefinite postponement of the bill for various 
reasons, the first of which was that the bill contained a! 
clear, distinct, and indisputable admission of the great 
principle of protection. That principle, coeval with the 
commencement of the Government, and which has been 
continued ever since, in peace and in war, now that the 
nation may be regarded out of debt, is again solemnly! 
sanctioned, and by the concurrence of many votes from 
that quarter of the Union which has most complained of 
the exercise of the power. They have sanctioned it by 
voting against the indefinite postponement of the bill. 
Henceforward he hoped that the power would not be con-| 
Vor. ViIL.—81 
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troverted, and that the tranquillity so much needed by 
the country would be fully restored. Henceforward he 
hoped that the only question would be about the proper 
application of the power, giving it efficiency when more 
efficiency is required, and moderating its operation where 
the pressure of it may be unduly severe. There was 
another consideration which reconciled him to the pas- 
sage of the bill. It contained a clear recognition of the 
principle which he had contended for at the commence- 
ment of the session, that the reduction of duties necessa- 
ry to adapt the revenue of the country to the wants of 
Government should be thrown principally on the unpro- 
tected class, comprehending articles not produced within 
the country. That @iscrimination had been strenuously 
opposed in the early part of the session. It had been op- 
posed with ridicule and derision, and a long list of trifling, 
and some of them laughable, articles, had been held up 
It had been argued that 
articles of luxury, used only by the rich, would be exempt- 
ed from taxation, whilst articles essential to the comfort 
of the poor were heavily burdened. In the progress of 
the session, we have seen these objections abandoned by 
many of those who urged them, and who, finally, voted 
for the discrimination. And, inregard to the article of 
silks, the House had adopted ten per cent. ad valorem as 
The Committee 
on Manufactures of the Senate, in consequence of an es- 
tablished usage, proposed to make the duty on French 
silks lower than on those of China, and recommended six 
per cent. for the former. Not content with that measure 
of reduction, a Senator from Virginia [Mr. Tazewstt} 
had proposed further to reduce it to five percent., and his 
proposition had been adopted with the concurring votes of 
most of the Southern Senators. - Now, if the object had 
been simply to preserve the distinttion between the silks 
of the two countries, that object might have been ac- 
complished by putting China silks at thirty or twenty per 
cent., and French at fifteen or ten per cent. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had recommended the retention of a 
duty of one per cent. on teas, and a half per cent. on cof- 
fee. Believing that the expense incident to weighing, 
marking, and cullifying, would absorb the duty, and unne- 
cessarily keep up a host of officers, the Committee on 
Manufactures of the Senate had proposed to render those 
articles entirely free, and their amendment to that effect 








had also been concurred in by most of the Southern Sena- 


tors. Whilst he rejoiced in the passage of the bill, for 
the reasons assigned, he could not vote for receding from 
the amendments as recommended by the committee of 
He believed those amendments necessary 
to the interests which they were intended to protect. 
And if the bill should pass without them, as it will not go 


| into operation until after the next session, he hoped, if then 


ascertained to be indispensable, they would be enacted 
intoa law. And he also hoped that, if there should be 
discovered any other omissions or errors in the bill, they 
willthen becorrected. He was aware that in voting against 
receding, as he should do, that the passage of the bill was 
notendangered. For he could not be ignorant of what 
he saw around him, that there was a majority, he would 
not say, as had been said on another occasion, an organiz- 
ed majority, to defeat those amendments. And now, Mr. 
President, said Mr. C., | hope we shall all go home in 
better temper, and resolve to explain to our constituents, 
fully and fairly, the operation of this established poiicy of 
the country, and with a firm determination to spare no 
efforts to reconcile them to it. 

Mr. MANGUM said he had voted against indefinite post- 
ponement, because he wished to vote to recede from every 
amendment. te repudiated, for himself and his constitu- 
ents, any thing in common with the American svstem, 
which originated in cupidity. 

Mr. WEBSTER said there could be no commitment of 
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on concurrence in the disagreement of the House. The 
gentleman from South Carolina had given a practical illus- 
tration of the art of dividing and conquering; and he had 
most skilfully contrived to carry his points with two to one 
against him. 

Mr. HAYNE made some remarks in reply. He con- 
sidered the motion to recommit as in order at any stage; 
and if the Senate would give him charge of the bill, he 
would undertake to bring it into the Senate to-morrow 
morning, in the form in which it ought to pass. He would 
make the motion whenever he could have the opportunity; 
and if that should fail, he would then move the indefinite 
postponement of the bill. He charged the Senator from 
Kentucky with a desire to drive the South from the sup- 
port of the bill. 

Mr. CLAY replied, and repelled the idea that he in- 
tended to drive any from the support of the bill. It was 
impossible for a motion for indefinite postponement to be 
entertained, now that amendments had been made by both 
Houses. The bill, as fur as amendments were agreed to, 
was unchangeable. We must take the question on the 
amendments separately, and if we recede, the bill will 
only want the approval of the President to make it a law. 
He expressed his hope that the gentlemen from the South, 
who considered this a bill of abominations, would each 
come out and say so, that the country may understand it, 
and hear it from them. 

Mr. DICKERSON said that, in his opinion, the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Harn] had claimed a little 
more credit than he merited, for his address in managing 
his colleagues on the committee, and that the Senator 
from Massachusetts had given him a little more credit than 
he claimed. The Senator must have managed us very 
adroitly indeed, when we had no suspicion that there was 
any management in the case. I have only to say that the 
exhibition the Senator made in the committee, and that 
which he has just made in describing what took place in 
the committee, are very different things. He was by no| 
means so clever there ashere. It was there all solemn 
matter of fact—here not a little of fancy. The Senator 
is mistaken when he supposes that he induced one of his 
colleagues to yield upon one point, and the other upon 
another, and so on, alternately, till he carried all his points. 
Now, said Mr. D., there was no instance in which the Se-| 
nator from Pennsylvania insisted upon any amendment, in| 
which I did not agree with him. It is true that I yielded 
upon some points that I thought of minor importance, in 
order that I might have a better chance of succeeding 
upon those which [ deemed of more importance, in all 
which | can assure the gentleman from South Carolina, | 
his management had no influence. The Senator from} 
Kentucky (Mr. Cuax] seems to think that we have made | 
a concession to the South by our report. So far as it re-| 
spects myself, 1 suspect I gain no credit with the Senator 
from South Carolina for such a concession, and certainly 
deserve none: for 1 conceded nothing which, in my opi- 
nion, could have been sustained without a moral certainty 
of losing the bill. 

Mr. HAYNE acquitted the Senator from New Jersey 
of ever having shown any disposition to make the slightest 
concession to the South. 

Mr. MILLER said, in reference to his vote against an 
indefinite postponement, if the vote of the Senate did not| 
allow of a modification, he had voted in error: for, other- 
wise, he would have voted for its indefinite postponement. 
But he conceived the bill was still open to the last. Ac- 
cording to the eleventh rule of their proceedings, the 
questions, among others, were still open ‘*to lay on the 
table;” ‘*to postpone indefinitely;’’ ‘*to commit,” and 
**to amend.” This in view, he had voted against the | 
motion till the amendments would come before them; but} 
he would oppose the bill in every stage | 
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STgr sMf@ it was plain the bill itself could 
not again co efore them; it had been read a third 
time, and was agreed to by both Houses. But the amend- 
ments were within their power, and a motion to recommit 
them would be in order; but he conceived the best course 
for them to pursue would be to take the question of con 
currence on each amendment. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, believing that the bill would go 
to establish the principle of protection, could never 
give it his vote, in any shape. The principle of the pre- 
sent act was not that of Hamilton; what he recommended, 
looked in its object to revenue. Protection for any other 
purpose, he would have repudiated. If, in the present 
stage of the question, the opponents of the bill were in 
any dilemma, he [Mr. P.] would take care, if there wer 
no other available mode, to renew his motion for indefinite 
postponement. 

Mr. HAYNE said he should allow the question of con- 
currence to be taken on the several amendments, up to 
the last, which was a mere verbal one; but it was his in- 
tention then, before they should go beyond his reach, to 
move a recommitment of the whole measure. 

Mr. DALLAS said, having anxiously consulted with se- 
veral gentlemen around me, much better acquainted with 
the rules of order than myself, I am satisfied that the ques 
tion now propounded for my suffrage is the final one on 
this bill. It came from the House of Representatives; it 
underwent many amendments in the Senate: those amend- 
ments have not.all been concurred in by the House: and 
we are now called upon to say whether we will recede 
from those of our amendments which have been disagreed 
to. Should we recede, the law is complete, and already 
passed by both Houses of Congress. We cannot now re- 
commit: we cannot alter what both the Senate and the 
House have approvec: we may prolong altercation and 
difficulty by refusing to recede, or leave the matter un 
finished and indefinitely postponed; but if we are to have 
any law enacted at this session, we must determine to have 
one by our present concluding vote. At this point of an 
arduous and interesting discussion, when even a committe: 
of conference have exhausted their efforts, I cannot con 
sent to give a silent vote. Always prepared heretofoure, 
and resolved to be always prepared to assume any respo! 
sibility which may seem appropriate to the discharge ol 
my public duties, I am now, and hereafter shall be, ready 
to meet my constituents upon this question, to tell them 
frankly and fully my motives and reason of action, and 
most cheerfully to abide by any conclusion of their judy 
ment. Iam only solicitous that my course on this final 
question in effect, and obviously a question of this bill o1 
no bill, should be distinctly recorded and understood 
Sir, at an early period of the session I announced the 
principles upon which I was governed in the labor of 
commodating a new tariff of duties to the existing posit 
of the country, to the reduced want of revenue, and t 
the payment of the public debt. Fully convinced of U 
wisdom of the great principle of protecting domestic in- 
dustry; having imbibed a settled belief that it is essential 
to the maintenance of the best interests of the nation, anc 
peculiarly important to the happiness and prosperity of 
my native State, | have uniformly taken my part in every 
exertion so to arrange the duties as to afford adequate and 
ample security to the manufacturers. My first rule o! 
proceeding was, and invariably has been, to give to co 
mestic manufactures, if possible, the whole aid of the 
whole revenue; to reserve all duties from imported art 
which do not enter into competition with our own pro- 
duce or fabric, and to make their entry free. In the bill 
under consideration, this principle is fully embodied al 


| enforced. To that extent, therefore, it meets my unqua! 


fied approbation, and has been sanctioned by both Houses 
of Congress. Another rule of proceeding, early enun- 
ciated by my colleague, and readily embraced by many ‘ 
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this floor, was so to improve the regulations of collecting | proved by the House of Representatives. I go with him: 
revenue, as to deduce from new arrangements a measure | 1 cannot be far out of the way when in his company; and 
of protection to home industry somewhat proportionate to|I yield to the chairman of the Committee on Manufactures 
what might be lost in the mere reduction of the amount| when he requests me to recede. Allusion has been made 
of duty. I need not remind the Senate of the debutes of| to the sentiments upon this great subject unanimously ex- 
the bill in which, by various provisions, this object has| pressed, within the last month, by the Legislature of Penn- 
also been incorporated and attained. The two principal/sylvania. The resolutions of that highly respected body 
ones are, the short credits to be hereafter allowed at our| are now open before me. They manifest a complimenta- 
custom-houses for duties, and the justly augmented value| ry reliance upon the discretion and fidelity of their Sena- 
of the pound sterling from four dollars and forty-four| tors, which is appreciated with sensibility, and has not 
cents to four dollars and eighty-eight cents. The opera-| been, and shall not be, forgotten or disappointed, although 
tions of these two provisions have undergone sufficient| couched in language which does not import they have 
comment, and cannot now be mistaken by the Senate. | all the force and efficacy of pointed instructions; and we 
The bill, Mr. President, has, in all its parts, engaged my | have rigidly conformed to them, being both inclined to do 
most earnest and devoted study. ‘To my mind, unaffected} so, and fully recognising the right of the General Assem- 


by the heats of this day, or of any former days, adequate 
protection is secured by this bill to all the great interests 
of the country, inthe Union. I may be mistaken: my lights 
on this compl.cated matter may not be as extensive or accu- 
rate as are enjoyed by others, My information, my views, my 
convictions, are not derived from any thing heard on this 
floor from any speaker; nor have Lregulated my votes or 
controlled my real sentiments under extraneous influence. 
I believe, firmly and sincerc'y believe, that if a few arti- 
cles undergo a diminution in the amount of protection 
heretofore given them by law--a diminution somewhat 
disproportionate to that which characterizes the general 
scale—the d.iference is not of substantial importance, and 
cannot seriously or permanently affect them. Sir, there 
is not an absolute sacrifice of any one interest which has 
been befure us. Louisiana cannot—cannot consistently 
with the unvarying tenor of every inquiry | have made— 
complain of the reduction of one half cent. upon sugar. 
Kentucky, as to the cent on cotton bagging, it will be re- 
collected, was equally divided in the Senate; and the in- 
creuse we made upon that article, as compared with the 
bill from the House, after having first been rejected, was 
finally adopted by a majority of one vote only. It was 
impossible to be wholly insensible to the discordant opi- 
nions of the two Kentucky Senators upon this subject; 
and although L voted before, and would willingly now 
yote, to make assurance doubly sure, to give the addi- 
tional cent of duty, I cannot pretend, in this divided state 
of the best opinions, to have a deep and positive convic- 
tion one way or the other. The only really equivocal 
point is that which relates to woollens. “ We added to the 
fifty per cent. in the bill of the House, seven per cent. ad 
valorem. ‘This addition has not been concurred in. It 
had my decided approbation; and could I secure it by any 
course of action consistent with a discharge of the gene- 
ral sum of my duties here, I would do so. ‘The report of 
the committee of conference, however, precludes all 
prospects of that kind; 
the hope that, after all, this seven per cent., which some 
of its most ardent advocates would agree to make five per 
cent., cannot be absolutely and vitally necessary to the 
safety of those who are engaged in the manufacture. Sir, 
although determined to act upon the suggestion of my 


own independent mind and conscience, I must say, that if! 


there be on this topic of the tariff a gentleman upon 
whose intelligence, sagacity, principles, and perseverance, 
1 would pin my faith as to controverted facts about the 
efficiency or inefficiency of a given amount of protection, 
that gentleman is the chairman of the Senate’s Committee 
on Manufactures, [Mr. Dickerson.] He has devoted 
many years actively and ardently to the encouragement 


system and effectual protection of all branches and de-| 


partments of domestic industry. He is here the official 
and selected guardian of the manufacturing interests; and 


we all know the unflinching fidelity with which his task is| 


performed. Now, sir, that esteemed gentleman recom- 
mends us to forego our additional duty of seven per cent., 


| design. Sir, in determining to recede, I shall deeply 


; and I cannot avoid entertaining 


and to be satisfied with the fifty per cent. ad valorem, ap-| 


bly to direct our representative conduct. The present 
predicament of the subject may, indeed, seem to be one 
to which the resolutions do not apply, and to exact from 
myself and my colleague a course of proceeding which, 
lin our judgments, will most strictly conform to this spirit 








regret if the manufacturing interests to which I have re- 
ferred, or any others, shall experience any the least in- 
jury. Infallible legislation cannot be hoped for; we are 
as liable to error and mistake as other men; but as I sin- 
cerely believe that all with whom I have the honor to be 
associated are actuated by pure and patriotic motives, I 
cannot but expect a general readiness to remedy hereaf- 
ter, by special legislation, any mischiefs which experience 
may prove to result from the defects or omissions of our 
present act. The country is just now anxiously, feverishly 
waiting the close of this protracted and most interesting 
session. The excitements of congressional debate have 
gradually spread through the whole people. We are im- 
peratively called upon to end our deliberations, and to 
present to our constituents the great work upon which we 
have been engaged. Let us submit this bill to their scru- 
tiny and operation. Should it prove unsatisfactory or de- 
structive in any part, I have only to express my readiness, 
if Providence, the people, and my own free will permit 
me again to participate in your proceedings, to supply 
what may be wanting, or to rectify what may be wrong. 

Mr. CLAY said, one of his chief objections to the course 

of the committee was, that they had given way before it was 
necessary. The Senate could have insisted, and then, if the 

House had determined also to insist, the Senate could then 
| have determined either to recede or adhere. He stated 
|that much stress was laid on the change in the value of 
|the pound sterling, while it was certain that sugar, sail 
duck, and other articles, came from quarters where the 
pound sterling was not the basis of calculation. He called 
for a division of the question. 

The question was then taken on receding from the 
amendment inserting after the words ‘* Kendal cottons,” 
the words ‘‘the latter weighing not less than sixteen 
ounces to the square yard,” and determined in the affir- 
mative—yeas 38, nays 10, us follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Buckner, Cham- 
bers, Clayton, Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, 
| Frelinghuysen, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Hill, Holmes, 
| Johnston, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, 
Naudain, Poindexter, Robinson, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, 
| Tazewell, Tipton, Tomlinson, Troup, Tyler, Webster, 
| White, Wilkins.—~38. 
| NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Clay, Ewing, Foot, Knight, 
Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Waggaman.—10. 

The question then was on receding from the amend- 
|ment raising the duty on silver and plated wire from five 
to twenty-five per cent., which was agreed to. 

The Senate then receded from their next amendment, 
| raising the duty on japanned saddlery from ten to twenty- 
five per cent., without a division. 

The Senate then receded from their next amendment, 
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changing the duty on sail Salt eas 34, nays 
lows: 


YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Buckner, Dal- 


14, as fol. 


las, Dickerson, Dudley, Ellis, Foot, Forsyth, Freli nghuy- | 


sen, eee Hayne, Hendricks, Hill, Johnston, Kane, 
— Knight, Mangum, Marcy, Mi ler, Moore Poindex- 
ter, Robinson, Silsbee, Sprague, Tazewell, Tipton, Tom- 
linson, Troup, Tyler, White, Wilkins. —34. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Ewing, 
Holmes, Naudain, Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, 
Smith, Waggaman, Webster.—-14. 

The question was next taken on receding from the 
amendment increasing the duty on cotton bagging to four 
cents instead of three 
decided in the affirmative, as follows: 

YEAS.-—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Buckner, Dal- 
las, Dickerson, Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne 
Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, 
Moore, Poindexter, Robinson, Silsbee, Smith, Tazewell, 
Tipton, Troup, Tyler, White, Wilkins. —29. 
NAYS.-—-Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Ewing. | 
Foot, Frelinghuysen, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Nau-| 
dain, Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Sprague, 
Tomlinson, Waggaman, We beter, --19. 

The question was then taken on receding from the | 
amendment increasing the duty on brown sugar from tw o| 
and a half to three ceuts per ‘pound, and dec ided in the} 
affirmative--yeas 33, nays 15, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Buckner, 
Chambers, Dallas, D.ckerson, Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, 
Frelinghuysen, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, 
King, Knight, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, Poindex- 
ter, Robbins, S.Isbee, Smith, Sprague, Tazewell, Tipton, 
Troup, Tyler, White, Wilkins. —33 

NAYS.—Bell, Clay, Clayton, Ewing, Foot, Holmes, 
Johnston, Naudain, Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, 
Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster.--15. 

The Senate then receded from the amendment increas- 
ing the duty on slates from twenty-five to thirty-five per 
cent. ad valorem, by the following vote: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Bibb, Brown, Buckner, | 
Chambers, Clayton, Dallas, Deckerson, Dudley, Ells, 
Ewing, Foot, Forsyth, Frelinghuysen, Grundy, Hayne, 
Hendricks, Hill, Holmes, Jobnston, Kane, King, Knight, 
Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, Naudain, Poindexter, 
Robinson, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, Tazewell, Tipton, 
Tomlinson, Troup, Tyler, White, Wilkins.-—41. 

NAYS.—- Messrs. C lay, Pre ution, Robbins, Ruggles, “Sey 
mour, Waggaman, Webster.-—-7 

The Senate then agrecd to the amendment t of the House 
to its amendment with respect to carpeting, by inserting | 
the word ** common.” 

Mr. WILKINS here made some remarks in further ex- | 
planation of his course. He said, when he moved the} 
conference, some dissatisfaction was expressed that the 
motion should be made by any but a member of the com- | 
mittee. He didnot make the motion with any view to put 
himself forward, or to become a member of the com- 
mittee of conference. He believed the Senate would do 
him the justice to admit that, since he had been a member 


of this body, he had exhibited no desire to thrust himse If | 


forward in it. Some of the remarks of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts seemed to be intended as sarcastic. 
That gentleman had expressed surprise that the interests 
of manufacturers should be entrusted to one who had 
taken no prominent part in the debate, and was not a mem- 
ber of the committee which had the charge of the subject 

But, at this stage of the business, all the prince ples had 
been settled, the votes had been declared, and in every 
case an opinion had been formed and expressed. I here 
take occasion to say tothe Senator from Massachusetts, 
that I have been uniform in my support of manufactures, 


and I never varied in my course in regard to then This 
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bill had sieased the House of fhenmberniatis es “a the un- 
| paralleled vote of one hundred and thirty-two to sixty-five, 
in which the adversaries and friends of the protective sys- 
tem had united. The friends of the system, he believed, 
| by attempting to obtain a more advantageous bill, incur- 
}red the hazard of losing the bill entirely. This state of 
ithings he had not lost si ight of. To show that there was 
j}no ground for sarcasm, and no ground for the amusement 
} which the gentleman from Maine, in his usual idle strain, 
| had indulged in, he would state that, after the appointment 
of the committee, he met the Senator from South Carolina 
in the committee room, and, in conversation, told him that, 
|for his guidance in this business, he had chalked out a 
course, from which he should not Speke course not 
governed by any particular incident, but settled in refer- 
) ence to the existing state of the que bBo He might have 
of the com- 
|mittee determined to do the best he could to settle this 
| questi on. The country called for an adjustment of the 
| question, and, to procure it, he had determined to yield 
every thing but the woollens. So faras the Senate had 
gone wi th the amendments, they had sanctioned his 
|course, by agreeing to recede. The report of the 
jcommittee, so fur, had been fully sustained. As long as 
there was any chance to get the additional duty on wool- 
ilens, [held out for it. In no case did I vote to adhere, 
jexcept in regard to woollens. The Senator from South 
| Car olina moved to recede, andl went with him. The 
Senator from New Jersey did not, at first, but ultimately 
ee yielded. The House, by an unparalleled majority, 
ihad agreed to fix the duty on woollens at fifty per 
jcent. When the bill was in the Senate, | voted with the 
| Committee on Manufactures to increase the cluty on woo! 
ilens. 1 voted for the minimum, and for the sixty per 
cent., and I voted for the fifty-seven per cent. It was 
ibut a little increase, as he had before said, but, for vot- 
jing for this httle, I have been denounced language 
twhich Lnever wish to hear in the Senate. The chuir- 
jman of the Committee on Manufactures was willing to 
split the difference, and take three and a half per cent 
But even that could not be obtained, nor could fifty-two 
lper cent. be got. When nothing was to be ga ned by 
lholding out, when we had gone to the very verge, I yield 
led. itis now for the Stnate to say whether | was right 
jor wrong. Before I determined to give up this ame 
lment, | consulted the Senator from New Jersey, who as 
|sented to itsabandonment. If ; have gone wrong, I have 
-|gone in good company. Mr. W. went on to show t 
|the prompt pay of duties, the valuation of the pound 
sterling, and other provisions of the bill, afforded some 
equi ivalent for the reduction of the woollen duty. Th 
ibill afforded, he thought, a reasonable prote ction to the 
iwoollens manufacturer. He put this case: an English 
|manufacturer sends one hundred yards of cloth, worth 
Jone hundred dollars, to New York, ata considerable e: 
pense for freight, insurance, &c. The American manu 
fucturer meets it there with one hundred yards of 13 
cloth, worth also one hundred dollars. Before they go 
into the market for purchasers, the Government interfcres, 
and takes, by way of protecting the American manu!a 
turer, fifiy yards of the cloth belonging to the F nglish 
manufacturers. Was this a sufficient amount of protec 
tion? He did not pretend to say that it was. But it was 
all that could be got now. After the conference was 
over, Lremarked to the Senator from South Carolina 
that we died hard. We had endeavored to get a 
could; and I mentioned that I was the more content 
the duty on woollens fixed by the bill, inasmuch as 4 
gentleman of great experience in the woollen manutac 
ture had informed me, by letter received that day, that, 10 
his opinion, fifty per cent. was an ade quate e tes “The 
taken toge ther with the other provisions of the bil rhe 
writer of this Ictter is a citizen of Pennsylv: 
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thoroughly understood the subject, and was formerly the Miller, Meare, Poindexter, Debian, Smith, Tazewell, 
chairman of the Committee on Manufactures in the other! Tipton, Troup, Tyler, White, Wilkins.--29. 

House. The Se nate will recollect that there was no} NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, peat 
amendment as to iron adopted here, and that the iron; Foot, Frelinghuysen, Holmes, Johnston, N ; 
duties did not come under the notice of the committee of| tiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, 

conference. Though the duty on that article was con-| linson, W aggaman, Webster. __19. 
siderabiy reduced, he acqu iesced in its reduction. It had | The amendments having been gone through, 
been asked, in a ‘reproachful tone, why sugar had been} Mr. HAYNE moved to recommit the bill, with instruc- 
selected as one of the subjects of surre ‘nder. He would) tions so to amend it, as to provide fur a system of ad valo- 
submit it to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Jounston]; rem duties, so arranged as to reduce the revenue to the 
whether that interest was sacrificed by the bill. The} wants of the country. 

committee had no hostility to that interest, but they could| The PRESIDENT decided that such a motion could 
not have preserved the amendment, without losing the| not be received, as the Senate must now be confined to 
bill. lits action on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 

Mr. HOLMES said he had not any idol that he knew of.| Mr. POINDEXTER then rose. It was not his inten- 
Almost every man, though, had his idol. The Senator|tion, he said, to go into any details, but to renew the mo- 
from Pennsylvania might have an idol in the office for|tion for indefinite postponement. He felt that if he were 
which he was a candidate, and to that idol he might have/to vote for the bill, he would be conceding a power to 
sacrificed the woollens interest. He had nothi ing himself| Congress to lay taxes on the country fur other purposes 
wherewith to amuse the Senate, and he had only alluded} than revenne-—a power which he denied they possessed, 
to the amusing deseription given by the Senator from| other than that for the payment of their debts. Were he 
South Carol na of the course of his colleagues in the com-|to vote for the bill, he should consider himself committed 
mittee. The Senator from Pennsylvania supported the|to the principle, though other gentlemen had expressed 
woollens duty with all his might, and gave it up. Hela different opinion. But what was this bill? It kept up 
confessed he disliked the composition of this committee. |the duties on the protected articles; was oppressive in the 
One me es ver was ultra-anti-tarff; another was a candidate | extreme on the raw material. [The CHAIR requested the 
for the Vice Presidency; and the third was an old bache-! Senator would confine himself to the question. ] It was his 
Jor, ok cared nothing for posterity, whereas we, sir, are|intention, Mr. P. resumed, to record his opinion of the 
legislating for posterity. | measure at a prior stage, but no fitting opportunity had 

Mr. WEBSTER remarked that the Senator from Penn-| presented itself, and he would merely now say that he 
sylvania must have desired to be a member of the com-|considered the present bill, from the inequality of its 
mittee of conference, as he could not have expected to | ope ration, worse than the bill of abominations of 1828. 
be treated with so much extraordinary disrespect as not} He would conform to the wish of the Chair, and would 
to be put on the committee raised on his own motion. | now move that the bill be indefinitely postponed. 

When he came into the Senate chamber, he found that} Mr. HAYNE asked for the yeas and nays. 

the motion had been made. He said it was an extraor-| Mr. FORSYTH said he would vote against the metion, 
dinary motion for a gentleman to make, who, during the |and so far sanction the present bill, but it was necessary 
progress of the bill, had taken no interest in it. But 1| for him to state the grounds of his vote. Although the 
concurred in the appointment of the committee, suppos- | principle of protection was embraced in this bill for which 
ing that they would, in conference, act as the advocates| he was about to vote, yet is he hereafter to be committed 
of the views of the Senate. As I said before, if | had sup-jin favor of the principle? He hoped not. Deft ‘at the 
posed I wass'gning a power of attorney to authorize the| present bill, and what would be the consequence? We 
surrender of the points contended for by the Senate, I| would have the existing tariff, without any reduction. 
would have withheld my vote. Ifthe Senator from Penn-| The present measure was a modification of it, so far as it 
sylvania had said to us, as he now says, that it was his in-| went; and he would vote for getting rid of so much of the 
tention to give up nineteen of the twenty amendments of; abominable bill of 1828. It was not a question of protec- 
the Senate, and die hard in giving up the twentieth, the It tion, but of reduction of the burdens of the people; and 
Senate would not have accredited him as their negotiator. |he would continue the uncompromising, incessant enemy 
The Senator now says that his course is sanctions d by the |of the system, ti Il it was totally abrogated by Congress. 
votes of the Senate. Cana balanced Senate oppose the| Mr. FOOT said he had once voted for the indefinite 
report of the committee of conference? Why are the| postponement ¢ of this bill, on the motion of the Senator 
Senate’s amendments receded from? Because they have from New Hampshire, (Mr. Bex1;]} but since we are call 
no longer the aid of the gentleman’s vote. If fifty-seven |ed to record our votes again ona s s milar motion, and his 
per cent. was little to receive, it was little to part with, | vote would now be recorded against it, he felt it rest to 
argues the gentleman. Non sequitur. If fifty per cent. | himself to explain the reasons which induced him to give 
brings it to a balance, the addition of seven per cent. will|a different vote ut this time. Sir, said Mr. F., there is 
turn the scale. The Senator had spoken of the unparallel-| not a Senator on this floor more disposed than myself to 
ed vote by which the House passed the bill, but he thought | make any reasonable sacrifice for the preservation of the 
nothing of the vote by which the amendments passed the! peace and harmony of this confederacy; to relieve any 
Senate. The bill, as amended, passed the Senate by a! portion from unreasonable or unequal burdens; to endea- 
vote of 32 to 16. The whole majority in the other House, | vor to allay any unfertunate excitement produced even 
against the additional duty on woollens of seven per cent. | by mistaken notions of inequality in the operation uf any 
was, as he had been informed, only six or seven votes {of our laws. On this ground, and on this alone , Was my 
Still the Senator says he died hard. I will not say it was lvote recorded in favor of the bill as amended by the Se- 
ad shonorable death, but I do say it was a bloodless one. Inate. And after the repeated declaration of the Senator 

Mr. HAYNE said this was a small matter. A different|from South Carolina, [Mr. Hayne,] and the Senator from 
course would have led to an irreconcilable disagreement. Alabama, [Mr. Kine,] and others, that this bill would af- 

The Senate then receded from their amendment, in-|ford no re ji ~~ but was more obnoxi a than even the act 
creasing the duty on woollens from fifty to fifty-seven per |of 1828, so often called the ‘* bill of abominati us,” | was 
cent.—yeas 29, nays 19, as follows: distiosed te to unite with them in rejecting it. But, sir, mn 

YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Buckner, Dal-|this vote they did not unite. 
las, Dickerson, Dudley, Ellis, For syth, Grundy, Hayne, To me this bill has no charms. Perhaps there is nota 
Hendri cks, Hill, Kane, King, Knight, Mangum, Marcy, |single State in this Union which will be more, if as much, 


audain, Pren- 
Silsbee, Sprague, Tom- 
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affected by its passage as my own. More m: nufactures | Mr. KING said, but for the remarks that had been made, 
of various descriptions are springing up under the pro-| jit was not his intention to have trespassed on the atte ntion 
tection of your laws in the State of Connecticut, than in|of the Senate. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cx ay] 
any other portion of the Union. Many of chem are injhad observed that the Southern gentlemen, by their 
their infancy, and must be seriously affected, if not to-| former vote, had conceded their opinions in favor of the 
tally prostrated by this bill. ‘The committee of confer-| present measure. Such was not the case; for himself, he 
ence had proposed to surrender every amendment made | would never be in favor of a measure which preserved 
in the Senate, in which our smaller manufacturers were |the present inequality. He had said, on a. former occa- 
particularly interested, and some of which amendme nts | sion, that he would vote, though reluctantly, for the bill 
had been made at my suggestion, from letters and infor- | as it came from the I House; but it had undergone such 

mativn laid before the Committee on Manufactures by me. le hanges here for the worse, that he voted against it as 
These were all to be surrendered without a struggle; |ame nded. He had voted against the act of 1824; he had 
without an effort to save them. The committee knew |also voted against the bill of 1828. But all the appeals of 
full well our convictions of the blighting effects of the bill|}the South had been heretofore disregarded. In the 
on the Eastern States, and particularly in the State which | measure now introduced, the friends of protection had 
has honored me with a seat on this floor, without the|been induced to make some mitigation in lessening the 
amendment of the Senate, for I had stated them in the dis- public burdens; on this ground, when the odious amend- 
cussion of those amendments, and produced the proof. iments were receded from, he would vote for the bill, 


1 have this day received another letter from an intelligent | though still with reluctance, and in hopes of further relicf 
farmer, who has made great exertions to improve the qua-| from the system. It was for the first time in his expe- 
lity of the wool in this country, who says * the hopes of|rience, that he had heard such language of censure used 
the wool growers are destroyed, and even the Saxony/to a committee of conference, as teat which came from 
sheep must be resigned up to the butcher.” {the Senator from Kentucky, and you yourself, Mr. Chair 
The question is now presented under circumstances] man, said Mr. K., scarcely esc aped for your appointment 
somewhat different. The Senate have acted on the|of the members of that committee. Who had ever heard 
amendments. My votes have been in favor of the amend-| of a committee of conference yielding nothing? It was 
ments of the Senate; but as, in all cases, minorities must | for the very purpose of compromise that recourse was 
submit, in this case it becomes my duty. The chairman of had to that mode. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr 
the committee has stated his determination that if, at the Witkins] had been denounced, but his firm and _— 
next session, it shall be ascertained that any infant manu- | character could not be affected by the assault. The gen 
facture will be seriously injured, he will unite in any fur-| tle man from Kentucky had congratulate d himself in anti- 
ther amendment in favor of necessary protection; and as}e ipd ation of having the future support of the gentlemen of 
the bill will not go into operation until another session in-|the South; but he had reckoned without his host. As 
terverres, Lam disposed to withdraw my opposition, andj regarded the present bill, and the existing law, he would 
permit the bill to pass, not by an affirmative vote, but by| choose the lesser evil; yet he would not compromit his 
one which will be equally effective; by voting against the principles; and ona future occasion his friends would find 
motion for indefinite postponement. Another reason| him combati ng by their side. 
which will induce me to vote against the present motion] Mr. HAYNE said he had but one more word to say 
is, that it is made avowedly on the ground that ‘* the prin-| before the final question wastaken. From the pe g 
ciple of protection to our manufactures is recognised in| of the session up to the present moment, he had, with the 
it;” and Senators have declared this to be good ground for most perfect good faith, voted for every pro positic n, and 
its rejection. Sir, against this doctrine I enter my solemn | used his utmost efforts to effect such a modification o r the 
protest! It saps the foundation ofall Government! What} tariff as should remove existing difficulties, and do equ 
is the first duty of Government? Protection! Will you| justice toall parts of the country. ‘The bill had been put 
confine this oblig: ation to the protection of the lives of|into the form which the tariff m: ajority in both Houses had 
your citizens alone? Will you not extend it to their pro-|thought proper to give it, and it now only remained for 
perty? And is this to be confined to protection of pro-/him, at this last stage of its progress, to record his senti- 
perty only against lawless pirates and robbers? Is it not| ments in relation toit. He had exe amined 3 its ga. sions 
equally the duty of the Government to protect the proper-|carefully. He was perfectly satisfied that it did not p: 
ty of its citizens from damage or injury arising from the] pose to effect a reduction in the revenue of more t 
legislation of foreign nations, by countervailing le ‘gislation | from three to four millions of dollars, and of this near! 
or restriction, and to encourage and protect their industry?|the whole amount was on unprotect« d articles. So far, it 
This has been the policy of this Government from the aggravated the injustice and inequality of which the South 
commencement of its existence! The very first act of|had so loudly complained. This bill recognises the p: 
Congress, after the adoption of the constitution, recogni ison ite cting system; it has been arranged throughout, on | 
this principle, and admits this to be its duty. It has had | single principle of taking care of the interests of 
the sanction of furty years, and Senators may rest assured | manufacturers, and was now openly supported by 1! 


it will not be abandoned. It cannot be abandoned while jtariff party, on the ground that this protection was ad 


the Governinent has an existence. Without this principle | | quate to the object; and it had been openly avowed t 
of protection, no Government would be worth preserving, lif it should, in any case, prove otherwise, further pr 
nor deserve the name. Nor will my vote be given on any | tion was to be hereafter extended. The duties retained 
question, to sanction for a moment, or to countenance, | by this bill were most unreasonable and exorbitant—filty- 
any doctrine so fatal in its tendency. | seven per cent. upon woollens, upwards of one |i undred 
Mr. MANGUM said he would vote for the indefinite | per cent. upon cottons and iron, and still higher upon salt 
postponement. It was not enough that the revenue was|and sugar, while articles of luxury, only because th y did 
reduced, for the bill carried out the odious principle of|not come into competition with ‘domestic manufac vs eS, 
inequality; the rich would be indulged in their luxuries! were to be admitted duty free. He regarded this bill as 
without taxation, whilst the poor were heavily burdened. | fixing the systein upon the country forever, be ‘oe h Pp 
He would not sanction the bill, because he believed it} |of future relief. He should, therefore, vote for its indefi 
would go to fix a settled system of the policy of protec-|nite postponement; and if the bill was to pass, h« would 
tion. Its principle wes to do evil, that good might result, |leave the responsibility of a measure fraught with such 
but he would rely that a returning sense of justice would | fatal consequences to others. 
yet influence their councils. | ‘The vote being then taken, the postponement was lost 
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YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Bibb, Hay ne, Holmes, Mangum, | enced by the | Senmtet from eGieawus! Ww with a want of cour- 


Miller, Moore, } Manchin, Poindexter, Robbins, Ruggles, | t 


Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, Waggaman.--15. 
NAYS 
las, Dickerson, Dudley, Ellis, Ewing, Foot, Forsyth, | 


Freiinghuysen, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Johnston, Kane, | 
King, Knight, Marcy, Robinson, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, | 
Sprague, Tipton, ° Tomlinson, Webster, White, Wilkins. | 
—30. 

So the motion to postpone was lost; and the report of! 
the committee of conference sustained. 





Fripay, Jury 13. 
THE BANK VETO. 


The Senate having again taken up this subject, 

Mr. BENTON then resumed his observations, charging 
the bank with having applied its means for the purpose of 
- rating on public opinion, and influencing the votes of 

the people against General Jackson; and reiterating the 
arguinents against the bank which he had used during the 
progress of the bill. He denied that the disasters of the | 
late war were justly attributable to the want of a bank, 
such as that of the present institution; and asserted that 
the State banks had impoverished themselves by their 
efforts to please the army. He expressed his hopes that 
the friends of General Jackson, who had stipported the 
bank, would be convinced, by its conduct previous to the| 
next November, that it was merely a political engine, em- 
ployed for the purpose of destroying the election of 
General Jackson. He invited members to read be pam- 
phiet of Sir Henry Parnell against the Bank of England 
and recommending its subdivision. He asserted that the 
United States’ Bank had uniformly refused to establish a 
branch in Missouri, although repeatedly solicited by the 
merchants, until he had unmasked his opposition to the 
bank. He then went on to quote the language of Sir 
William Pulteney against the Bank of England, in order 
to justify, by bis example, the use of the word ‘* mono- 
poly” by the President. The policy of permitting fo- 
reigners to hold stock in the United States’ Bank, he 
asserted to be distinct from that of obtaining loans from 
foreigners for internal improvements; and dec lared it to 
be extreme ly dans Ferous for fore gners to be the 
of the United St: In the course of his remarks, he 
had characterized the speech of Mr. C. as wanting in 
courtesy, indecorous, and disrespectful to the Chief Ma- 
a 

" Mr. CLAY rose to say a few wotds in regard to the 
sonata saliiene made to himself | by the senator from 
Missouri. He would previously remark that the fact was 
now established by that Senator, that the famous tariff of 
the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, which had engaged so 
much anxious deliberation in Congré 


Dankers 
ate s. 


3 during this session, 
originated from a resolution in that officer’s own hand- 
writing, presented to, and adopted by, the House of R 
presentatives. ‘hat fact was unaffected by any circum- 
stances which led to the draught of the resolution, and 
conclusively proves that the duty of preparing the bill, il 
not voluntar ily soug 
Se 2 etary ° 

The Senator from Missouri bas adverted to the fact of 
crowded But if, impelled by 
g occasionally filled, understood 
ome Senators are to speak, no member Knows better than 
the honorable gentleman that, when some others rise, the 
galleries are quickly emptied, with whatever 
Senate chamber may then be filled. The 
not to be dissatisfied to-day 
who are around him; 


rit, Was not reluc tant ly assumed by the 


galleries. curiosity, the 


ilieries are when it is 


else the 
member ought 
of those 
fur among them is a lady of great 
literary eminence. [Alluding to a noted female of the 
name of Royal, who sat near Mr. B. 

Mr. C. continued, and observed that he had been ac- 


with the presence 





idecide upon the objections? 


}sage with all the 


| taught the rules and practice of politeness. 


esy and decorum towards the Chief Magistrate of the 
United States, in the comments which he had felt it his 


}.-—Messrs. Be nton, Brown, Chambers, Clay, Dal- | duty to make upon the President’s message acc ompanying 


his veto upon the bank bill. How had he rendered himself 
liable to this accusation? A bill to recharter the emer had 
passed the Senate, with the concurrence of his [Mr. C. *s] 
| vote as one of the majority. The President disapprov ed 
lit, and in an elaborate message states at large his objec- 
tions. Now, what was the most respectful course in re- 
gard to this message’ ‘To examine, weigh, discuss, and 
or to proceed to the recon- 
sideration of the bill, enjoined by the constitution, in 
silence? Mr. C. would appeal from the Senator to the 
Senate, if he had not treated the President and his mes- 
respect which was consistent with the 
occasion, and with the high responsibility under which 
every member of the body was bound to act. In some 
past transactions, well known to the public, he [Mr. C. ] 
nad been furnished by the President with cause for re- 
sentment. But the indulgence of feelings of that de- 
scription was altogether improper in the discharge of 
official duties; and he was entirely unconscious of their 
operation upon his mind in fulfilling bis public obligations 
therein. 

The Senator from Missouri had attributed to him [Mr. 
C.] a motive for his rem: rks, with respect to the conse- 
quences which would ensue in the W cuern country from 
the discontinuance of the bank. But had not the President 
given in his message the supposed operation of the bank in 
the West, a conspicuous wow Had he not emphatically 

called the attention of the Senate to the injurious effects of 
this institution on W Sasa ’ prosperity > The member 
from Missouri would be the last to assign to the President 
improper motives for this part of his message; and why 
should he attribute them to another? 

Mr. President, said Mr. C., 1 cannot allow the member 
from Missouri to instruct me in etiquette and courtesy, 
and how I shall deport myself towards an exalted per- 
sonage. Ican take no instructions from such a source. 
I cannot, at this period of 


my life, go with the member 
from Missouri and his l 


dian blankets to Boon’s Lick, to be 
iff could con. 
I should be at a lossto 
at different pe- 
ought to 
rencontre 


sentto receive him Ba my preceptor, 
inions he, 
ed of the Pres ns l 
form mys li, never had any per nal 
President; L never promulgated a bull 
I neve) Nplained of th 
brother of mine uiter he was prostrated and lying appa- 
ently lifeless. The member from Missouri needs no more 
incications of the transaction 
Nor did l ever make 
which would ensue from the 
President, as the public press ascribes to the honorable 
from Missouri. 

Mr. C. concluded by « 
letain the Senate by 
of the 
discharg 


know to which of the opposite oy 


riods, has entertai con- 


with 
tin On any such 


rencontre; e President beating a 





specihne 


I 
how 


to which allusion is 
a prophecy of the 
elevat on of the 





mad 
events, 


such 


Senator f 


did not m« 
-vof the obs 


»bserving that he 
any further 
Missouri. H 
ed all obligations und 
placed him, and | t 
Mr. BENTON said 
Jackson had had a pers 
feught with him; but 


‘an to 
rvations 
and forever 
which that Senator had 
i given him a full acquittance. 

that it was d General 
mal conflict; it was true he had 


he hoped they 


not 


Senator from had now 





true he 


had fought as men. 





When that contest was over, so was their enmity: three 
months, after they were good friends; and at any time 
since, each w ould have assisted and done ny thing in his 
power for th other. They had a contest, it was true, 
but there was no question of adjourned ver y between 
them—no adjourned veracity remain on the public 
mind. No, sir, said Mr. B., if such were , there 


would have be 
rulf wh 


ch @ separauion octwee is, widel 


than the 


} 
ch ser 






























sebelah 
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ok ages 
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As regarded that famous placard put to his account, 
wherein it was asserted that members of Congress, in a 








Mr. POINDEXTER rose to explain. 
Mr. BENTON rose (Mr. P. on his feet) and said, an 


certain event, would have to legislate armed, si was but} apology is due by me to the Senate: I was out of order. 


within a few days that a St. Louis paper contained a card 
from Colonel Lawless, in refutation of the charge re- 
specting him, [Mr B.] as the author of the production. | 
In that card, Colonel Lawless called for any one within the} 
State to come forward, who had ever heard him [Mr. B.] 
make the assertion; but no one had come forward, nor 
could any one. Colonel Lawless, who was well acquainted 
with the transactions of that day, dented, from his per-} 
sonal knowledge of him, (Mr. B.] and from the intimate 
connexion subsisting between them at the period, that 
such assertions were consonant with his (Mr. B.’s] sent 
ments, or that he had ever uttered them. But, though | 
the calummator, who, in the dark, had affixed the favri-| 
cated placard to the lamp posts, had remained unseen, he | 
[Mr. B.] was no longer in doubt, in one respect at least, as 
regarded the respousible author in the Senate, who bad 
nuw given currency to the atrocious calumny; and such | 
he pronounced it. 

Mr. CLAY, in reply, observed, that as to the question | 
of **adjourned veracity,” when the President lent the | 
sanction of his name to the charge, which he supposes tne | 
member alluded vo, he [Mr. C.] promptly and peremp-| 
turily denied the charge, and demanded the proof. ‘Pie | 
witness was produced, and Mr. C. was willing to abide by 
the judgment of the present gencrauion and posterity, as to 
the testimony which he rendered, and he pronounced the 
charge, by whumsvever made, master or tian, desutule of} 
all foundation. ‘That witness has recently gone to St} 
Petersburg, as the minister of the United Swtes. (Mr. | 
BENTUON, after a momentary conference witha Senator | 
near, suid aloud from his seal, ** the fisheries’ —** the fisii-| 
erics.””] As to the prophecy in the public press, res| 
sumed Mr. C., the member from Missouri refers to Colonel | 
Lawless’s denial of its truth, and says no tian in Missouri | 
had come furward to substantiate it. Mr. CLAY, pausing, 
and looking at the member from Missour!, asked, Can the} 
Senator turew his eyes on me--will be look in my face and| 
assert thathe never used language similar lo that imputed] 
to him? [Mr. BENTON, after a pause, pouting lus} 
finger at Mr. Cray, indicating that he was su looking, | 
said, ** he could’—**he could.”] Mr. CLAY said, L re-| 
peat, Can the Senator look me in the face and say le did 
not make use of such language out of Uae State of Missouri? | 





[Mr. BEN TON reiterated lis former answer.) Mr. CLAY. | bridge. 


i again ask, can that man presume to look me in the face 
and deny it? [Mr. BENLON repeated his previous re- 
mark.} Mr. CLAY resumed his seat, and 


Mr. BENTON said he bad already pronounced it an} 
** atrocivus calumny ”’—he had pointed out the author in| 


the senate--he would pin it to ins siceve; it would stuck, 
stick, stick there, and there he wished it to remain. 

Mr. CLAY rose, and said he returned the charge ol 
calumny to the Senator from Missouri. 

The CHAIR (Mr. TazeweE t) said the debate could not 
longer be suffered; the Senator trom Kentucky must take 
his seat. 

Mr. CLAY. I wish to explain. 


‘the CHAIR. No further explanation will be heard | 


from the gentleman from Kentucky. 


Mr. CLAY. | tell the President 1 must be heard; and 1| 


demand to Know the point of order, 

The CHAIR. The Senator was out of order in the 
language used to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. CLAY. Then I will make another point of order. 
Was not the language of the Senator from Missouri out of 
order? 

fhe CHAIR. The present incumbent was not in the 
chair when the debate arose. 


Mr. PornpextTer hac then temporar Iv « ccupied the 


Mr. CLAY said (Mr. P. still in possession of the eye of 
the Chair) to the same tribunal I take the same opportunity 
to offer on apology; for the Senator from Missouri Ll have 
none. 

Mr. POINDEXTER here explained: his words were 
not distinctly audible in the gallery; but we understood 
him to say that hé had not conceived the debate irregular 
at the period he vacated the chair. 

Mr. P. having sat down, there was a general call of 
** question,” ** question.” 

The question was then put, ‘ whether the bill should 
become a law, the Presdent’s objections to the contrary 
notwithstanding;”? and was decided in the negative, as 
follows: (two-thirds being necessary to carry a measul 
against the Executive veto. ) 

YEAS.—Messis. Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, 
Dallas, Foo, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Holmes, Jolin 


}ston, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, 


Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tipton, ‘Tomlinson, Weustcr, 
Wilkins.—22. 

NAYS.--Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Dudley, Fillis, 
Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, 
Marcy, Miller, Moore, Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, White, 
—19. 

The Senate acted on a large number of private and 
other bills, and then spent the remainder of the sitting in 
executive business. 





Satunpay, Jury 14. 
FREE BRIDGE. 


The bill to alter the draw of the Potomac bridge was 
returned trom the House, with an amendment, introducing 
a provision to pay to the Washington Bridge Compa 
$2v,000 for their right in the bridge; and that, on 1 
completion of such purchase, the Secretary of the ‘lrea. 
sury shall construct a new bridge, for which sixty tho 
sand dollars are appropriated. ‘The bridge to be fi 

Mr. CHAMBERS moved to concur, and stated, briefly, 
the deep and intense interest which was felt throughoi 
the District, relative to the fate of this measure. H 
stated that the citizens of Georgetown had opposed ths 
matter, and had opposed every improvement of the ol 
They thought it would be injurious to their 
terests; but, should it be found so, he was ready to lend 
| his aid to relieve them. : 
| Mr. BUCKNER made one or two remarks in oppositi 
| to the bill, and moved to lay it on the table. 
| Mr. CHAMBERS again invoked the Senate to settle 
| this vexed question, which had been before the Senat« 
}year after year. 
| Mr. FORSYTH said it would be time enough next yeu! 
} to build this bridge. 
| Mr. BUCKNER then adverted to the injury whic 
| would be done to Georgetown by the construction of this 
free bridge. 
| ‘The question was then taken, and decided in the neg 
itive, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Buckner, Dickerson, Forsyth, Fre 
jlinghuysen, Grundy, Hayne, Hill, Mangum, Marcy, 2 
|binson, Smith, Tazewell, White.—13. 

| NAYS.—Messrs. Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Dallas, 
Dudley, Ellis, Ewing, Foot, Kane, Poindexter, Robbins, 
|Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Tomlinson, Tyler, Wagg* 
;man.—17. 

| Mr. MANGUM moved to postpone the bill indefinite!) 
| ‘he yeas and nays were ordered. oa 
| Mr. CLAY asked if there was any provision in the bi! 
to construct the bridge near the aqueduct. 
Mr. CHAMBERS replied in the negative, and siated 


tad 
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that he had mate several efforts to ge 
tive to the Georgetown bridge, but without effect. 









former bridge. 
: Mr. FORSYTH made some remarks in opposition. 
Mr. TYLER said that, in his opinion, Georgetown had 





no reason to complain. The subject had been sufficient- 
ly long before Congress for every gentleman to have 
made up his mind on the subject. 
vote against postponement. 
advantages under which the District now labored, 
said there were no constitutional objections. 

Mr. 
ject of this bridge. It was the first subject on which he 
ever opened his mouth in this Senate. The Senator 
from Maryland and himself were the only Senators left 
of that body. It was then, after occupying the Senate 










and 










tion of a Senator of Virginia, and at the next session it 
became a law. The destruction of that bridge had 
caused great inconvenience to the District, and to the 
transportation of the mail. He adverted to the guard 
against any waste, which was provided by the language 
of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH said there had been no part of the District 
80 anxious to bring the Government hither as Georgetown. 
There were some able men there, who exerted themselves 
to that effect. He considered Georgetown as a part of 
his charge, as a representative from Maryland, of which 
























ponement. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN said he should vote against the 
postponement, but he hoped Congress would pause be- 
fore they made this free bridge. He preferred that the aid 
should be given in the form in which it was given to Alex- 
andria. 

The motion to postpone 
yeas 13, nays 19. 

The first 
nays 13. 


indefinitely was negatived— 


amendment was concurred 15, 


n—veas 








amendment, by substitutinga provision, that 60,000 dollars 












{The following remarks of Mr. Harve 


tally omitted in their proper place, at page 








Mr. HAYNE said that nothing could have been further 
from his intention than to provoke a discussion involving 
the relative merits of the last and present administration; 
nor had a word fallen from him having that 
tendency. On several occasions, 
witnessed controversies between the 

id Connecticut, [ Messrs. 
the expenditures in different de 
ment, during the 
General 


it might 








ing or 
had 
Senators from Mary- 
Smita and Foort,] as to 
partments of the Govern- 
administration of Mr. Adams and of 
It occurred to me, said Mr. H., that 
ght be advantageous to the country to look a little 
further into this matter, in order to see whether the ex- 
penses of the Government had not, of late years, been 
increased in a alarming manner; whether they were 
not still increasing; and how far they might be advanta- 
‘ously diminished. My object was not to attack any 
aden nistration, but to endeavor to avert the downward 
course of this Government, and, if possible, to introduce 
a system of economy and retrenchment. From the state- 
ment which I have ra ee fully prepared from 
the treasury reports, at my request, by an officer of this 
Hlouse—it appears that the ave rage expenditures of the 
Government, for four years, from 1822 to 1825, (exclu- 
sive of thé public debt, ) was little over fen millions of dol- 
lars per annum; while _ ayerage expenditure of the four 


Vor. VI 


bear 
of late, the Senate 





land an 








Jackson. 










most 
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Aijourment: 
up the bill rela- | 
The | 
construction of this bridge would not be productive of the | 
interruption of the navigation, which was caused by the | 


He would therefore | 
He stated what were the dis- | 


CLAY said he felt no slight solicitude on the sub-| 


three weeks, postponed till the next session, on the mo- | 


she had been a portion, and he would vote for the post- 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN moved to amend the second | 


(on the quest ion of an outfit, &c. 
816, and are therefore 
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be appropriated and paid to the Washington Br idge Cc om- 
pany for the repair of the bridge. 


This motion was negatived, and the amendments of the 


other House were agreed to. 


The Senate then proceeded with other business, and 


| continued, with the intermission of a short recess, until 
nine o’clock at night, passing on a great variety of bills, 
and then 


Adjourned to Monday morning, 6 o’clock. 





. 


Monpay, Jury 16, 6 A. M. 


A message was received from the House of Representa- 


tives, communicating a resolution from that body, suspend- 
ing the joint rule which prevents the sending to the Presi- 
dent any bills for signature on the last day of the session, for 
the purpose of sending certain specifie d bills to the Presi- 
dent. 


The joint resolution was then agreed to, and the rule 


was suspended. 


A message was received from the House, communicat- 


ing that a committee had been appointed on the part of 
the House to join such committee as might be appointed 
by the Senate, to wait on the President, and inform him 
that the two Houses were now ready to adjourn; and Mr. 
|Tycer and Mr. Kine were appointed such committee on 
the part of the Senate. 


On motion of Mr. POINDEXTER, the Senate then 
proceeded to the consideration of executive business, in 
order to enable him to submit a motion in executive session. 

At a quarter before eight the doors were reopened. 


Mr. TYLER, from the committee appointed to wait on 


the President, reported that they had performed that duty, 
and had received for answer that the President had no 
further communication to make. 


On motion of Mr. BIBB, a message was sent to the 
House of Representatives, to inform the House that the 
Senate was ready to adjourn. 

A message was received from the House, stating that 
the House, having closed its business, was now ready to 
adjourn. 


The Senate then adjourned to the first Monday in De- 


| cember next. 


for a minister to France) acciden- 


inserted he 


were 





lust years, up to 1830 inclusive, (the latest period for 
which official returns have been received,) was upwards 
of thirteen millions; showing an increase in the public ex- 


penditure of three millions per annum. In this statement 
it will be perceived | that the years [ have selected do not 
embrace the whole term of any administration. It is not 


my object to astaid | or defend any administration, but to 


attack the ahuse s of thé Gove rime nt, wherever they may 
be found to exist. The chairman of the Committee on 
Finance [Mr. Suir] insists that the expenditures of the 


first period, (embracing three years of the administration 
of Mr. Monroe, and one of Mr. Adams) do not afford a 
fair test of the ordinary expenditures of the Government, 
inasmuch as the country was then in a state of financial 
embarrassment, which restricted, injuriously, the appro- 
priations for the public service. Yet, sir, do we not all 

collect that the administration of Mr. Monroe was stig- 
matized as a prodigal administration? And I confess I am 
now, for the first time, informed that an injurious econo- 
my was the besetting sin of the party then in power. | 
confess I am, for my own part, unable to conceive of a 


single object of national expen liture which requires, at 
this time, a oie appropriation of money than was de- 
manded under Mr. Monroe’s administration. The pre- 


sent peat eful condition of the world, and the state of our 
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foreign intercourse; the progress made in our fortifica- against the present administration, their wteddinetion is 
tions; the condition of our army and navy, and of internal] considered as complete, if it can be shown that they are 
improvements, and the general state of the country, seem| not more extr avagant than their predecessors’ Sir, Lcan 
certainly not to call for any increased expe nditure; but, | not but feel that such a course of proceeding involves gross 
on the contrary, afford reasonable ground for expecting a| injustice to those who based their opposition to Mr. Adam 

considerable diminution. And yet, as we all now see, the} on the very grounds now openly repudiated by some of 
public expenses have been greatly increased, and are con-| the friends of the present administration. If the gentk 

stantly increasing. Sir, the causes of this state of things|man from Maryland is now right, we who most zealously 


are worthy of grave inquiry, and at some other time 1] and faithfully supported General Jackson in the Preside: 
shall be disposed to enter fully into it; and when I do so, | tial canvass were all wrong. Sir, let me call to the re 
I shall certainly expect gentlemen on both sides of the| collection of gentlemen the grounds then assumed by th 
House to redeem the pledges they have made this day of| original supporters of General Jackson, in order that w: 
bringing down the public expenses to the lowest possible may clearly understand the principles which brought him 
amount to which they can be reduced, without injury to into power, and the policy to which he and his party stand 
the public service. pledged. Ido not mean those of the party who, having 
But, waiving this inquiry for the present, there is one} taken no part in the contest, came in at the eleventh hou: 
topic which has been introduced into this deb: ate, and in| **to swell the triumph and partake the gale,” 
relation to which some remarks have been made by the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, and others, both 
now and ona former occasion, which, coming from the 
friends of | the present administration, | cannot consent to 
pass over in silence. The chairman of the committee has 


and who, 
of course, stand pledged to nothing but to support the men 
in power, in the hope of dividing among themselves ‘* th. 
loaves and fishes;” but I allude to those who, like myself, 
espoused the cause of General Jackson from the very com 
mencement of the contest, who were struggling fer what 


**as economical as their predecessors;” and when remind- 
ed that Mr. Adams’s administration was held up, during 
the canvass which terminated - the election of General 
Jackson, as ‘**the most extravagant with which this ceun- 
try had ever been afflicted,” and that ‘* nconomy, RreE- 
TRENCHMENT, AND REFORM” was the motto of the Jack- 
son party, inscribed on the banner under which they ral- 
lied and marched to victory—he has replied, in effect, 
*‘that all this was little more than mere idle clamor; and 
that intruth there was, on this score, no well founded ob- 
jection to that administration; that there was no just ground] were, in order that we m: iy discover how far they have 
for the abuses charged against them; and that, in point of} been recognised, or are now acted on, by the party in 
fact, the affairs of the Government had always been very }power. Sir, Mr. Adams was accused of an improper ex 
well managed.” Now, sir, whatever cause of triumph this| | tension of EXECUTIVE PATRONAGE, not only in the exercis 
apparently candid confession may give to our former op-|of the appointing power, but especially in reference to 
ponents, I do most solemnly protest against this ground | the — press. Abuses of every kind were laid to h 
being now assumed by the present administration to justify | chs ge. Profusionand extravagance, in relation to every 
a violation of their solemn pledges. And if any of their] dep: irtment of the Government, was imputed to his adn 
friends, here or elsewhere, are now disposed to abandon |nistration; and the press teemed with statements and cal 
the principles which brought them into power, I shall not| culations to show that the extravagant expenditures of al 
consent to follow them. Should I stand alone, I shall] former administrations had been greatly surpassed by Scot 
insist on a strict and faithful performance, by the men now lof Mr. Adams’s administration. Sir, I appeal to the re 
in power, of all the promises which were held out to the |ports of the Committees on Retrencliment of the two 
people; and if they abandon their princi iplee, and refuse | Houses of Covmre ss--of the latter of which I was mysclt 
to redeem their ple dges, I, for one, even if there should|a member; I ap pe al to the recollection of every one who 
be none to second me, will yet never cease to call up to} now hears me, for the correctness of this statement. Well, 
their recollection these promises unperformed, and pledges | sir, the Jackson party has now been more than three yea! 
unredeemed, so long as I shall have the honor of a seat on}in power; and I think no man will venture to say that Ex 
this floor. The gentleman told us that Ae did not join in| cutive patronage, whether considered in reference to 9) 
these imputations on the late administration; and this may | pointments to office, or to the public press, has been 
be a very good excuse for him in taking that administra-| any respect reduced. No one can point out a single instanc: 
tion as a standard by which the merits of the present is to| of such re duction; no, nor hardly an effort to effect it. On 
be tested. But, sir, this will not do for those members the contrary, it is asserted and ‘believed, and appears to 
of the Jackson party who, like myself, entered heart and | me to be unquestionably true, that the patronage of 
soul into that contest—who conscientiously believed, and} Executive, by removals from office and a ttes. } - 
persuaded the people to believe, that there were abuses|been greatly enlarged. As to the reformation of abuses, 
to be reformed—extravagant expenditures to be retrench-|I believe it consists simply in this; that a few incompetent 
ed—Executive patronage to be reduced; and that a radical anda few worthless officers have been put out, and con 
change was necessary in the principles on which this Go-|petent and worthy officers put in; while, on the oth 
vernment was administered. Sir, it may be very conve-| hand, some very worthy and competent officers have b 
nient for a party, after it has secured its ascendancy, and |turned out, and worthless ones put in their places. If th 
got possession of the high places in the Government, to | balance of the account were fairly struck, I am unable to 
abandon the principles and forget the pledges which |say, as far as the public interest is concerned, whether 
brought them into power. But whenever this shall be | would be in favor of profit or /oss; but Lam very sure there 
done by any party to which I am attached, I am resolved | would not be much to doast of. if some abuses have been 
it shall not be done without having my testimony borne corrected, others have been introduced. But all this, 
openly against it. Is it possible, Mr. President, that it | ms ry be said, is merely a matter of opinion, concern 
has already come to this, that Mr. Adams and his admi- which men mi uy honestly differ. There can be no diff 
nistration are actually to be held up as patterns for our imi- ence, however, as to the next point—economy and retrenc! 
tation; and that, when a charge of extravagance is made ment. Here we have the public accounts to refer to 


of the controversy, made every sacrifice short of a surren 
der of their consciences, to secure his success. When | 
look back to that period, Mr. President, and remembx 

the untiring zeal, the generous devotion, the energy, th: 
talent, the perseverance, with which the battle was fought, 
Lam indeed pained and mortified, and humbled in the dust, 
to think that it has turned out to have been a mere contest 
for men, involving hardly any principle, and that it has r¢ 
sulted in putting certain persons out of office, and putting 
certain others in. Let us now see what these principle: 


several times repeated that this administration has be y believed to be great principles, and who, in the cours 
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my, retrenchment and reform.’ Let us then examine 


will take the pains to examine them will see that, if there| these cases, and see how far they bear out the inference 


has been any economy, there has been no retrenchment 
whatever. 
the last ten years. 


} L submit it without a comment. 
speaks for itself. 


it 


YEARS. Total expenditures, ex 


elusive of publie debt. 

1822, $9,827,643 51 
1825, 9,784,154 59 
1824, *15,333,144 71 
1825, 11,490,459 94 
1826, 13,062,316 27 
1827, 12,655,095 65 
1828, 13,296,041 45 
1829, . 12,660,490 62 
1830, ; 13,229,533 33 
1831, - - : 13,918,708 


99 
Sir, the gentlemen do not—they cannot, controvert these 
facts; but they have offered us various excuses for the fail- 


Here is the account of the expenditures for | 


|the gentleman has attempted to draw from them. 

The first is the attempt of the Fourth Auditor of the 
|'Treasury to reform the pay of the officers of the marine 
jcorps, which the gentleman says Congress have counter- 
acted, by directing that these officers shall receive their 
j}pay as heretofore. Now, sir, as I understand the matter, 
ithe Fourth Auditor discovered, or thought he had disco- 
vered, that the long established usage of the Government 
| which allowed officers of the marine corps the same pay 
jand emoluments as officers of corresponding grade in the 
army, though obviously just and reasonable in itself, was 
{not sanctioned by the letter of the law, and he therefore 
j undertook to dock the allowance. Congress, in perfect 
|accordance, as | have always supposed, with the views of 
|the Navy Department, and certainly in accordance with 
jreason and justice, have unanimously passed a resolution, 
| which has also been approved of by the President, di- 
jrecting that these officers shall receive their pay as here- 





ure of the administration to redeem ifs pledges, and meet |tofore till an act can be passed for the reorganization of the 


the just expectations of the people with regard to economy 
ind retrenchment. And, first, it is said that the exnend- 
itures of the Government are the result of appropriations 
by Congress, and that this is a subject not under the con- 
trol of the President. But, sir, when General Jackson 
came into power, did he not bring with himan overwhelming 
Jackson majority in both Houses of Congress? And is it any 
excuse for the violation of pledges solemnly given by ¢he 
Jackson party, that the Executive cannot control the Con- 
gress? Are these pledges less violated because Congress 
is guilty of the violation? But, sir, I entirely concur with 
the Senators from Virginia [Mr. Tazewrxt] and North 


Carolina [Mr. Mancum] that the Executive, as the head of 


the party, is also responsible for the general policy of the 
Government; and that he is especially responsible for a 
want of ecenomy in the public expenditures. In the first 
place, no act can be passed making an appropriation, 
without being submitted to him and receiving his sanction; 


and if he approve of it, he surely incurs his full share of 


the responsibility. But the gentleman from Georgia asks 
if we could expect the President to examine, much less 
put his veto on any private claim. Sir, I hold the Presi- 
dent strictly responsible for every act to which he gives 
his sanction. ‘l'ogive him time to make the necessary ex- 


unination, a rule has been adopted by the two Houses of 


Congress, which prevents any bill from being presented 
to him on the last day of the session. But it is not 
these private claims which swell the expenses of this 
Government to $15,000,000 per annum. No, sir, four- 
fifths of the amount annually appropriated relate to the 
army, navy, fortifications, the civil list, &c. &c., the ap- 
propriations for which are founded on estimates submitted 
by the departments, and, of course, liable to F.xecutive 
control. So that, in every point of view, nothing can 
be more just or reasonable than to hold the Executive 
strictly responsible for general extravagance in the public 
expenditures; and that the party in power are responsible, 


no one can pretend to deny. And yet, how often have 


|marine corps. This resolution has always, [ believe, been 
| passed, without a word of objection from the friends of 
ithe administration; and yet we are now gravely told that 
jin this the economical schemes of the administrutien have 
been counteracted by Congress. The next case relied on 
\is still more extraordinary in its character. 1t seems that 
the navy commissioners, who are by law authorized to 
make contracts for the purchase of ship timber, and for 
jother purposes connected with the naval service, have 
been in the habit (in order to hold out an inducement to 
contractors to comply strictly with their contracts) of in- 
serting a proviso, that ten per cent. of the stipulated price 
|shall be retained till the contract is complied with; and 
| whenever such contract has been fulfilled to the satisfac- 
ition of the board, their invariable practice has been to 
give an order for the payment of the amount so withheld. 
It seems that a Mr. Grice, who had contracted with the 
board for a large quantity of ship timber, to be laid up at 
|one of our navy yards to be seasoned, was prevented by 
j}unavoidable circumstances from delivering the timber by 
the time stipulated in the contract; but having delivered 
ithe same not long after, the commissioners not only directed 
that it be received, but, being satisfied with the reasons as- 
signed for the delay, and that it had occasioned no injury 
|to the public, gave the usual order for the payment of the 
jten percent. But the Fourth Auditor had, it seems, ex- 
plored the hidden mysteries of the law, and he came to 
the conclusion that the navy commissioners had no right 
ito enlarge the time for the delivery of the timber, or 
\to remit what he was pleased to consider as a forfeiture 
\to the United States. Sir, it was in vain that the navy 
commissioners relied on the invariable usage of the board, 
jor the reason and justice of the case. The Auditor was 
linexorable. The Secretary of the Navy was appealed to. 
|He concurred with the navy board; but the Auditor in- 
sisted, as I have understood, that he was a treasury officer. 
| His new official superior—the Secretary of the Treasury, 
| was, therefore, appealed to. He concurred with the Secreta- 


our appeals been made to the friends of the administration |"y of the Navy; but all would not do. The Auditor, as a last 
in both Houses in vain, to induce them to arrest the pro-|esort, appealed ‘* unto Cesar,” and then the Attorney Ge- 
gress of pension bills, and other measures involving enor-| neral, being calle d in, discovered, to the surprise of every 
mous expenses, and wholly uncalled for by any public |One, that Amos Kenpatt, the Auditor, understood the true 


exigency. But, sir, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Fonrsytn] has discovered that Congress are not only them- 
selves guilty of all this extravagance, but he has adduced 
three cases to show that they have actually counteracted the 
Executive in his efforts to introduce the promised ‘* econo- 

* Including &5,000,000 for Florida treaty, Making the average ex- 
penditures of the first period of four years, (exclusive of the purchase 
f Florida,) about ten millions annually; while the expenditures for the 


last four years have exceeded thirtecn millions—showing an increase 


ime ¢ Kpencditures of three millions per annum, 


{meaning of naval contracts better than the navy commis- 
jsioners, and, as a sounder lawyerthan the learned Secreta- 
lries of the ‘Treasury and the Navy, and Congress, had, 
|therefore, to be appealed to to remove the difficulty. Sir, 
|this application came before the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, of which I am the chairman, and at the special in- 
|stance of the navy board, and of the Secretary himself, re- 
presenting to us that there were a number of contractors 
|who would be ruined, or greatly injured, unless this pro- 
jceeding on the part of the Fourth Auditor could be in- 
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stantly corrected. I exerted my personal influence in 
this House, and obtained by unanimous consent the imme- 
diate passage of a resolution, having it read three times 
in one day, directing that, in future, when naval con- 
tracts have been fulfilled ‘to the satisfaction of the navy 
commissioners, the contractors shall be paid the stipu- 
lated price. To 30 reasonable a regulation no just objec- 
tion has been, or, as it seems to me, can be urged; and 
sure I am that if Congress had not so promptly reformed 
this reformation on the part of the Auditor, we should 
have incurred heavy expenses in interest and damages, 
which we would have felt ourselves obliged to pay to 
those whom we should thereby have deprived of the 
compensation so unjustly w ithheid. But, sir, how comes 
it that we are now charged with thwarting the adminis- 
tration in this matter, when, in adopting the resolution in 
question, we were only complying with the earnest re-| 
quest of the Navy Department? Are we to unde rstand | 
that the headsof de partments are not the accredited org: Ans | 
of the Executive, and that to oppose the views of a subor- | 
dinate officer in one of the departments is to oppose the | 
views of the administration? The last case relied on by the 
gentleman from Georgia is the bill which passed the Se-) 
nate last year, but which failed in the other House, for 
the better organization of the me and which the gen-! 
tleman insists, by adding a new grade, proposed an in- 
crease of the public ¢ expe nse, contr ary to the views of the] 
Executive. Now, sir, that bill came from the Navy De- 
partment itself, by which this new grade was expressly 
ecommended, and the proposed increase in the compen-| 
sation of some of the officers was also expressly recom- 
mended by the President himself. It is true that the Se- 
cretary, by a eontemplated reduction of the number of 
the officers, designed to make up for the additional ex- 
penses provided for in the bil, and that he proposed to| 
make this reduction by a **judicious pruning,” that is to 
say, by striking a certain number of officers at once from 
the roll. ‘To this the committee could not, after ma- 
ture reflection, bring themselves to nt, They] 
thought it might open a door to favoritism, and would | 
to shake the stability of t naval esta- 


conse 


have a tendency 
blishment, and they, therefore, whi le agreeing in other | 
respects to the recommendation of the Secretary, pro- 
vided that the proposed reduction should be gradually ef-| 
fected **by death, resignation, or removal,” w hereby, | 
had the bill become a law, a reduction of the expenses | 
(quite inconsiderable in amount) would have been delay ed| 
for a few years. But the bill ‘di d not pas Such, Mr.} 
President, is a ‘brief history of the three selected cases, 
relied onto show that the Executive has been counteracted | 
in its efforts at ‘‘economy and reform.” I will not| 
add a word to the statement. 

But, sir, there were other great principles 
the contest between General Jackson and Mr. Adams, | 
which seem now to be entirely lost sight of. It was} 
charged upon Mr. Adams that he was dispos sed to enlarge 
beyond constitutional bounds the Executive 
and power, and that, in reference to his constitutional ad- 
visers, the Senate, he claimed prerogatives subversive of 
their authority. 
General Jackson. Sir, can any gentleman who now hears 
me possibly have forgotten the Panama mission, which 
formed the rallying point for the opposition here, and 
which contributed, I do verily believe, as largely as any 
other single cause, to the overthrow of the late adminis- 
tration? On that occasion Mr. Adams made tothe Senate 
a nomination of ministers to represent the United States 
at the Congress of the uth American to be as- 
sembled at Panama, unfortunately intimated 
message that, though believed he had th 
stitute such a mission dt the yet 
thought proper to exertit. Sir, 
f power been set up, | 


the 


involved in 


) "eroLzati ve 


So States, 


and 


he 


in his 
right to in- 

had not 
this claim 


laid 


recess, he 
no sooner had 


thar 3; met by a resolution, 
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| off, and the 
| department; that the constitution was to be restored, ¢ 


All this was to have been corrected by | 
| administration? 
| followed in practice 
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lon the table by a Senator sites has since been taken into 


ithe cabinet, supported by every member of the opposi- 


tion on this floor, denouncing in strong terms this daring 
invasion of the rights of the Senate. Sir, it is melancholy 
to reflect that one among the first and most conspicuous 
acts of the present administration, was the institution of 
the Turkish mission during the recess, and without the 
advice and consent of the Senate; and when some of us 
who had committed ourselves on the former question, 
and could see no difference in principle between the tw: 
cases, hesitated to sanction in General Jackson what we 
had condemned in Mr. Adams, we were openly denounced 
for abandoning the administration, when, in fact, w 
were only standing up for the principles which brought 
them into power. In the course of the proceedings on 
the Panama mission, Mr. Adams had ventured to remark 
that he would ‘not inquire into the motives of the S« 

nate.” Straightway this insinuaion, as it was called, 
was denounced here as an unwarrantable assault by t! 

Executive upon one of the co-ordinate departments of 
the Government, and it was held up to the public as an 


| evidence of the tendency to an unwarrantable assumption 


) of pow er and arbitrary rule on the part of the administra 
| ton. 


And yet have we not, within a short time past, seen 
a direct imputation on the motives of the Senate, unde: 
ithe sign manual of the President, going the rounds of th 

public papers, and, as far as I know, without one word of 


| censure onthe pe art of the’supporters of this administration 


Sir, have we changed our principles, or were the objections 
formerly urged against Mr. Adams mere pretences intend 
ed to delude the public mind, and having no other objc 
than to bring General Jackson and his friends into aéeres ! 
Was that great contest which the people were tauglit to 
believe involved, in no small degree, the liberties and fu 
ture destinies of this country, in deed and in truth, not a 
struggle for principles, but for place? Sir, 1 will recapitulate, 
in a few words, what were the leading principles which 
brought General Jackson into power, in order that it may 
|be seen how far they have been secured by his elect 

and that gentlemen may clearly understand why it is t! 
some of us, who now refuse to give up those panes iples Sy 
insist on holdi ng the administration to their pledges, b 
cause, of te, fallen under the high displeasure of tli 
powers thatbe. I have already said that the correction of 
aBnusEs, and the introduction of ‘* economy, retrenchment 
and reform” were among the leading objects for which G 
neral Jackson was brought into power. The pdon ple we 
promised that the unlicensed action of the Federal Gov 
that they wer 
to be relieved from the burden of unnecessary taxati 
that all unnecessary objects of expenditure were to b« 
most rigid economy introduced into ever 


the administration of the Government brought back t 
the purity and simplicity which distinguished the admi 

tration of Thomas Jefferson; power and patronage we! 
to be strictly limited and restrained, and the good old 


} 
aen 


cratic principles of 98 were to be brought once mor 


prac tical operation inthe management of our nati onal af Air's 
Mr. President, are these the principles of the p1 

Are they recognised in theory! are the 

Let other gentlemen answer th 

questions if they can; but, for my own part, I must cat 


ly and most sole mnily declare ‘that I do not know w! 


the true principles of the present administrati on are, ¢ 


whether there are any principles whatever by which th 
supporters of Ge neral Jackson, asa party, are to be dis 
tinguished from their political o; pponents, 
be no party in a free country worthy of the name, t 
have nocommon principles. Andif combinations of n 
are to be held together by the charm of a popilar n 
or merely by a common attachment to an individual, ¢ 
desire to keep power in certain hands, 1 know oi |! 


Sir, there can 
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tive that cnght | to induce a patriot to engage in such a} 
miserable sc ramble for power and place. 

,et us look fora moment at the leading questions of na- 
tional policy which now divide this country, and see how the | 
administration stands affected towards them. And here the! 
tariff presents itself as incomparably the most protminent, 


and atthe same time the most vitally important que ation | 


which now exists, or has perhaps ever existed in this coun- 
try. Whatis the policy of the adi ninistration on this ques- 
tion? Canany gentleman tell us? They admit that after the 
payment of the public debt the duties must be reduced, by | 
a ** judicious revision of the tariff.’”? Now, so far all parties 
are agreed. But how, and to what extent, is this reduc- 
tion to be made?’ andon what articles? What isto be the 
standard of the necessary expenditures of the Government? 
Are minimums to be abolished? are ad valorem to be sub-| 
stituted for specific duties? : the er : of protection 
to be distin tly recognised? ar e the duties to be equal- 
ized? I aver that, on all of the se points, embracing, too, 
the whole merits of the question, the policy of this adi ni- 
nistration is altogether unknown, and its influence on this| 
floor unfelt. I am thoroughly persuaded that if the ad- 
ministration had pursued on this sul »ject the str aightfor-| 
ward, manly course which was due to the occasion, anc | 
imperiously demanded by the crisis; if, at the very com- 


mencement of the present session of Congress, hawt hs ad) 


used the influence which legitimately belongs to the m, an¢ 


hed rallied their forces in the two Houses of ( Congress, t! ris | 


difficult question might have been s itisfuctorily a wijusted. 
But, instead of takin: rt] Lis FOL ind, it has suffered its friends 
to wander abroad on this question like shee Pp wi ithout a 


shepherd. No one knows what the precise views of the| 


sinidetniilimands and those who support, as wellas those 
who oppose, the proposition of the Senator from Kentuc- 
ky, (Mr. Cray,] equally rely on the opinions of the Exe- 
cutive as favorable to their respective views. Thus have 
some of the most devoted friends of the administration on 
this floor been suffered blindly to enlist the mselves under} 
the banner of the Senator from Kentuc ky on this import- 
ant question; and have, I fear, been alre: ady comms itted | 
too deeply to change their course now, even should the 
Executive, at a future period, come out openly in oppo 
tion to that course. 

Sir, nearly five months have now elapsed since Con- 


gress met, and, up to this hour, we have not been furnish-| 
ed with the scheme of the Treasury Department for a 


reduction of duties. Surely, if there ever was a period 
when the administration should have been prepared be- 


forehan d, and been at all times in readiness to submit in| 


detail their views in relation toa subject of paramount im- 
portance, that period was the present session of Congress 
that subject the existing tariff. And yet, tl 
been long expected, and even called for, we 1 
not yet received it, but the views of the administration < 
so entirely unknown, that their earnest friends, when pu 
suing diametrically opposite courses, have 
for their support on the authorit 
Exactly the same thing may 
scheme of pensioning the great 
lived during the revolution, (a 
rily b ve, the 1 
the various schemes for the dis] public lands, 
id the distribution of the surplus revenue, relative to all 
ol whic h, as indeed to everv other leasure Dn or befor 


Congress, or canvassed elsewhere, the friends > Pr 


annual exp 
i 


sident may take any course they please, an il hola their 


fealty to the administration above all spicior Sir, : 
lar asi know, there are ni inciples whatever, which 
are now regarded as party tests. ‘Tl loctrines of °98 
are exploded, democracy 

out of fashion. If there be 

I sh ree arn What 


wier those prin ciples happen t 
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| bro ght forw ard here, the party may be rallied to their 
| support. Yes, sir, there is one test, and an infallible 
enn by which the true friends of this administration may 
e distinguished, and that is to be found in their unhesita- 
od support of all the Exxecutive nominations to office. A 
;member of Congress may advocate any principles, and 
| support or oppose any measures he pleases; he may repu- 
diate any doctrine which brought General Jackson into 
| power; he may r ally as often as he ee under the ban- 
jne r of the Senator from Kentuc ky, [Mr. Cray;} he may 
be a federalist, a as mocrat, or any thing else, and no one 
charges him with disaffection to the men in power: but 
{le tany Senator dare to vote ag ainst an individual nominated 
Ito an office, and he is forthwith denounced as a deserter 
fromthe J ecineaety: “Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart” 
are secn barking at his heels; and a profligate and pension- 
led press is heard denouncing him in deep and loud tones 
lor indignation, as utterly unworthy of public confidence 
Is it not, then, manifest that the prince ape s which broug ght 
| Ge neral Jackson into power have been discarded, or are 
forgotten, and that the whole affair hea degenerated into 
|: an ignoble scr umble for office—a division of ** the spoils?” 
The only question now seems to be, who shall come in for 
the loaves and fishes? And hence it is, that a support of 
principles means nothing, and the support of men any 
thing. Hence it is, that ‘economy, retrenchment, and 
{| reform,” and the ‘correction of abuses,”’ have fallen into 
disfavor. The greater the abuses, andthe larger the ap- 
propriations, the greater, surely, will be the proportion of 
the loaves and fishes which may fall to the share of each 
hungry expectant who is looking up to Executive favor, 
Sir, in this vile scramble for power and place, I will 
have nothing to do. If the administration chooses to 
abandon their — iples, the principles which brought 
them into office, I will notabandon mit I will hold them 
to their moe and insist on their pledges, and will 
never consent that they shall be tried by any other stand- 
aa than their recorded promises and unre¢ deemed pledges. 
will never consent tolook to Mr. Adams’s administration 
as a model for our imitation, however much that gentle- 
man may have come into favor inccrtain quarters. With 
regard to the late anon 1y Opinions have under- 
go ne no materi al ¢ ardor of the contest, I 
may have don en come respec justice. I may 
oa on all occa ave played towards them that 


‘charity whic ink vil.’ { ym the princi- 


1| ples avowed by ut adm ation, and » leading mea- 


sures of its pol and shall forever 


; dissent. ) ] *t to the ‘lain s power t uf by the 
bj branches and 
er, and of 
( nd while 
ns of that party 
wh » now re must be sg 


impass: 


onal 


Government, I 
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ces what they may, though we should be destined to be 
placed in the forlorn condition described by my colleague, 
with ‘‘our hands against every man, and every man’s 
hand against us,”’ yet will we not abandon the contest. We 
shall struggle hard, and struggle long, to bring back this 
Government to sound principles; to arrest, if possible, its 
downward course. We shall strive to restore it to the sim- 
plicity and purity from which it has so widely, t hadalmost 
said so fatally, departed. Sir, the principles for which we 
shall thus struggle to the last, are those of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. I know they have long been discarded from the pub- 
lic councils, and are now almost forgotten. 

Thus, sir, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Dat- 
Las,] while zealously supporting the proposition of the Se- 
nator from Kentucky, has appealed to General Jackson as 
an authority in favor of that proposition, strenuously insist- 
ing that he was proving himself a genuine Jackson man 
in supporting that proposition, while other equally zealous 
friends of the administration are at the same time insisting 


: ‘ . ° | 
that General Jackson enters fully into the Southern views 


relative to this question. Yes, sir, atthe very moment that 
General Jackson is openly claimed on this floor as favorable 
to the scheme of the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray, ] 
the party in my own State, whoclaim to be the exclusive 
friends of General Jackson there, have publicly proclaim- 
ed their determination to support his re-election, expressly 
on the ground ‘*that he has arrested the mad career of 


internal improvements,” and ‘*is with them in their efforts | 
It is too clear, then, to admit | 


for a repeal of the tariff.” 
of a question, that, so far as the tariff is concerned, the 
administration cannot be said to have any known or fixed 
principles; and no one will pretend to deny that a man 
may take any side of this great question; ay, he may en- 
list himself, heart and soul, in support of the views of the 
gentleman from Kentucky, without, in the smallest de- 
gree, shaking the confidence of the Executive, or losing 
the countenance and favor of the administration. 

Sir, are there any other great questions involving princi- 
ples on which the supporters of the administration here are 
foundacting asa party’ Ifthere be any, I challenge gentle- 
mento point them out. How is it with respect to internal 
improvements? Now, lapprove very highly, sir, of the Pre- 
sideni’s veto on the Maysville road, and have only to regret 
that he has not carried out the principle of that decision to 
analogous cases, and that he has not, intruth, ‘‘arrested the 
mad career of internal improvements.” But, sir, even this 
limited and qualified opposition to internal improvements 
forms no part of the principles of the party which supports 
the present administration. Witness the votes on this floor, 
where some of the devoted partisans of the President are 
found constantly voting against the princi of the veto, 


€ 


ples 
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| without losing in any degree their high standing as devot- 
ed party men. It is clear, therefore, that, in relation to 
internal improvements, there is no principle sustained by 
the administration. And, even with regard to the admin- 
istration itself, is it not ridiculous for any man to pretend 
that it has any fixed principles in relation to internal im- 
provements’? One bill is vefoed, and another approy- 
ed, embracing appropriations resting on the very same 
principles. ‘To-day, we are told that it is unconstitutional to 
vote money to the Maysville road, and to-morrow a bill is 
passed giving away a million to the construction and im- 
provement of roads, rivers, and canals, in all quarters of the 
Union. While the good people of the South are solemnly 
assured that General Jackson has actually arrested the 
mad career of internal improvements, and his claims to re- 
election are openly advocated on the ground that he has 
given a death blow to the American system, you cannot 
open a Western Jackson paper, without seeing blazoned 
forth his devotion to the tariff, and finding calculations 
submitted proving to demonstration that he has actually 
expended more money in internal improvements in two 
years than Mr. Adams did in four, and on this ground 
claiming for General Jackson the support of the West. 
How is this?’ Where are the principles of this administra- 
tion? 

But I have trespassed, sir, too long on the patience of 
the Senate, and, in conclusion, will merely recall to the re- 
collection of those gentlemen with whom I have generally 
acted, the principles which we have heretofore professed, 
j}and by which alone the party can, or ought to be held 
jtogether. ‘They are the principles of Tuomas Jurrerson 
,—of the great republican party of 1798. 

{Mr. H. here read from the inaugural address of Mr. 
| Jefferson his summary of what he considered as the vital 
principles of our system, freedom of trade, and freedom 
of conscience, peace, commerce, and honest friendship 
with all nations, entangling alliances with none; liberty of 
speech, of the press, and of the hand, [unrestricted indus- 
try,] economy of the public expense, that industry should 
be lightly burdened, and that ‘** we should not take from 
the mouth of labor the bread it has earned;” and, lastly, 
the preservation of the State Governments in all their 
rights, as the palladium of our liberties, and the only safe 
administrators of our domestic concerns; and the preser 

vation of the Federal Government in its constitutional 
vigor. } 

These, sir, said Mr. H., are the true coNSERVATIVE PRIN- 
cipLes Of this republic, and when they shall be banished 
from our councils without any hope of their speedy restora- 
tion, the light of liberty will be extinguished, and the sun 
| of our glory will haye set forever. 


| 
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KXECUTIVE 
JATION OF Mu. VAN BUREN 


Extract from the Senate Journal. 


Decempen 7, 1831. 
A message was received from the 
United States, 


NOMIN 


President of the 


York, to be envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- | 


tentiary of the United States at the court of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The message was read. 
Tverspay, Decemper 27. 
Ordered, That the nomination of Martin Van Buren be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 





Tuespay, January 10, 1852. 
Mr. TAZEWELL, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, to whom was referred the nomination of Mar- 
tin Van Buren, reported. 


Turspay, January 17. 


The following motion, submitted by Mr. HOLMES, was | 


taken up for consideration: 

Resolved, That the nomination of Martin Van Buren 
be recommitted to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and that said committee be instructed to investigate the | 
causes which produced the removal of the late Secre- 
taries of the Treasury and the Navy Departments, and of 
the Attorney Gene ral of the United States, and also the re- 
signations of the Secretaries of the State and War De- 
partments; and report to the Senate whether the only 


causes of that novel and important political movement are | 


given in the letters of the President of the United States, 
addressed on that occasion to the several officers 
enumerated; 
these removals and resignations ought to be ascribed. 
And, also, whether the said Martin Van Buren, then Se 
cretary of State, participated in any practices disreputable 


to the national character, which were designed to operate | 


onthe mind of the President of the United States, and 
calculated to smooth the way to his appointment to the 
high office to which he has been nominated. 

Re solved, 
the objects of the preceding resolution, the said commit- 
tee be further authorized to send for persons and papers, | 
and to compel the attendance before them of such wit- 
ness or witnesses as they may desire to examine on oath, 
touching the matter submitted to their investi gation ; and 
to report the same to the Senate, with their opinion there- 
on, together with the nomination aforesaid. 

A debate ensued; and, on motionof Mr. HOLMES, 

Ordered, That it lie on the table. 

The Senate then proceeded to consider the nomination 
of Martin Van Buren. 

On motion that it lie on the table, 

it was determined in the affirmative—yeas 
as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. 


Foot, 


21, nays 21, 


Bell, Bibb, Chambers, Clay, Ewing, 
Frelinghuysen, Hayne, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, 
Miller, Moore, Naudain, Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Sey- 
mour, Silsbee, Tomlinson, Tyler.—21. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Buckner, Dallas, 
Dickerson, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, 
King, Mangum, Marcy, Robinson, Smith, Tazewell, ‘Tip- 
ton, Troup, White, Wilkins. —21. 

The Senate being equally divided, the VICE PRESI- 
DENT determined the question in the affirmative. 
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Twespay, January 24. 


On motion of Mr. MARCY, 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
tion of Martin Van Buren; and, after debate, 

The Senate adjourned. 


} 
| 
| 
nomina 


Wepnespay, January 25. 

| The Senate resumed the consideration of the nomina- 
| tion of Martin Van Buren; and, after debate, 

The question was taken, Will the Senate advise and con- 
| se nt to the appointment of Martin Van Buren? and was 


determined in the negative—yeas 23, nays 23, as follows: 


YEAS.—Messrs. -Benton, Brown, Buckner, Dallas, 
| Dickerson, Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hendricks, 
Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Robinson, Smith, 


l'azewell, Tipton, Troup, 


lyler, White, Wilkins.—23. 
NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, 


Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Ew- 


|! 
| 


jing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hayne, Holmes, Johnston, 
a Miller, Moore, Naudain, Poindexter, Robbins, 


Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, 
| man, Webster.--23. 

The Senate being equally divided, the VICE PRESI- 
DENT determined the question in the negative. 

So it was 

Resolved, That the Senate do not advise and consent to 
the appointment of Martin Van Buren. 


Tomlinson, Wagga- 


j 


THE DEBATE. 


[This debate took place mainly on the 24th and 25th of 
January, 1832, and, according to the rules of the Senate, 
jin secret session. After the question was decided, the in- 
| junction of secrecy was removed, by a vote of the Senate, 
| from the debates as well as the proceedings in this case. 
| In consequence of which, the following authentic sketches 
| of speeches delivered in that debate were furnished by the 


respective speakers, and published in the Nationl Intelli- 
gencer and other papers. ] 


Mr. HOLMES said, in offering these resolutions [pro- 


posing an inquiry, &c.] Iam governed by the expectation 
| that the inquiry propose -d by them will lead to disclosures 


} 
| 


Yhat, for the purpose of carrying into effect jin regard to transac : ions which are still involved in con- 


siderable mystery. Public opinion is not yet settled down 


as to the true causes a the lat ee xplosion in the cabinet. 
That a cabinet of the President’s own selection, and whose 
official duties had, by his own admission, been performed 
to his entire satisfaction, should so soon be dispersed, is 
an event sq@ extraordinary in the history of this country, 
that the public, and especially the Senate, have a right to 
be informed of the causes which led to, or operated in, 
| producing such a strange result. The people, whose mo- 


|ney has been squandered to derange and reorganize this 


cabinet, are interested in this inquiry. If the gentleman 
whose nomination is now the subject of consideration, has 
in any way contrived or contributed to bring about the 

event, it would go far to di isqualify him for the office to 
which he has been nominated; and, if not, i 
that the inquiry should be had. 
him; and, when that is the case, it is always good ground 
for investigation. I did expect that his friends, instead of 
objecting, ~ would aa consented to, and insisted upon, 
| the invest eee proposed by the resolution. Is it because 
they fear the result? They say not; but the inquiry pro 

posed i is notin terms what it should b I, sir, have never 
insisted that the form of the should be pre- 
served. I[f I can obtain the will put them in any 


it is due to him 
Suspicion rests heavy on 


) 


res sluti 


objr ct, I 


Onl 
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shape which may be agreeable toa m: sori rity of the S Senate. { wish to suppress all inquiry. It i is objected that the in- 
That this must be an ex parte inquiry, and when Mr. Van| vestigation proposed may disclose impeachable matter. 
Buren is absent, at such a distance that he cannot be in-| This is always the bugbear to frighten us away from all 
formed of the investigations which affect his character, 1| investigation into the conduct of any man, and to place 
can only say that, if aman will oes nt to take an appoint-| every officer of your Government beyond the reach of 
ment in the recess, knowing that the Senate must p: ass | responsi bility. But really it seems tome to be exceed- 
upon him in his absence, he is the hazard of an ea| ingly out of ‘place here. We may find matter that would 
parte investigation, or is willing to trust his case in the care|impeach Mr. Van Buren! How? In what office would 
of his friends. Sir, if it be otherwise, the Senate is en- he be impeachable? Not as Secretary of State, for he is 
tirely precluded from any inquiry into his merits until) out of that office. Not as minister to Great Britain, for 
he chooses to return, or the President is pleased to recalljin that office he, as yet, has done nothing. How, then, 
him. I repeat, can we ‘possibly be in any such danger? does 
For myself, sir, Lam opposed to this nomination on other] appear to me that this is the weakest ofall objections. Bu 
grounds, and I propose this inquiry rather to satisfy others, | one word further, in answer to these hackneyed objec- 
although or: this point I should prefer to be satisfied. 1} tions, as to impeachable matter. ‘The Senate have a pr 
am against him, because he has humbled us in the eyes of| sent executive duty to perform--to ascertain whether Mr 
foreign nations. He has surrendered the rights of this} Van Buren is a proper person for minister to Great Br 
country to Great Britain, to sustain his ps uty. It is the|t«in, in order to determine whether we can give the Pre 
first time this country was ever thus disgraced; and I} sident our advice and consent to his appointment; and i 
would it should be the last. And, if I had no other rea-| this we are told that we are restrained from inquiry, ” t 
son, his appointment in the recess, to fill avacancy cre ated | this executive duty, which we are now to perform, = ll 
in the recess, is enough for me. I have always dis sapprov-| conflict with a future judicial duty, which we, by possibi 
ed sending off a minister in the recess of the Senate, | ity, may have to perf rm! Sir, itis enough to state the ob- 
without the most imperative reasons. Itis compelling jection to show its manifest absurdity. And where does 
the Senate to approve the appointment, or subject us to this argument of the gentleman lead us? It shutsthe door 
the loss of the outfit. I would, at that e xpense, break up of inquiry forever, and every man, now in office, nom- 
the practice; it would be an essential saving. It is, more-] nate d tor another, must be ** taken and deemed” worthy, 
over, evading that constitutional check which the Senate | lest the Senate should stumble upon impeachable matte: 
were designed to have in the Appointment of ambassa-| 1 find, therefore, that Senators who profess to court in- 
dors, and in our foreign negotiations. 1 would protect] quiry, urge objections which would defeat all investig 
the exercise of this power by the Senate, and never sur-/tion. It must be impossible, then, to frame any resolu 
render it. | tions which would meet their views; and why should I 
It is objected to these resolutions that they are not suf-| | further modify these to please them, when they are dete: 
ficiently specific. Sir, it isnot expected t! rat a motion for| mined to be satisfied with nothing? 
inquiry will be draw n withthe same precision as an in-| Sir, asto the disgrace attache dito these resolutions, Lallow 
dictment. If you can a signate the acts precise ly, there |no man to.judge for me what is honorable or di sgraceful 
is no necessity ‘for inquir It is for want of a full know-| That they refer to a disgraceful transaction, I readily ad- 
ledge of the particular a acts that inquiry has become ne-| mut. But 1 have yet to. learn that, if the administrati 
cessary. We know full w ell that the political movement} descend toscandalous transactions, it is beneath the dignits 
referre d to in the resolution has been differently explain-| of this Senate to call them to account. 
ed. Mr. Van Buren himself could not remain without a} Nors.—It is perhaps due to the public that I should, 1 
disteinehieen vent. What’particular disfranchisement that| prevent false impressions, explain the reasons why t 
was, the public has not yet learned. We would like to| resolutions which I offered were laid on the table, a 
know what privileges of a free citizen he was compelled to| not afterwards taken up and acted on. The resoluti: 
surrender, as the price of his office, and whether that] were objected to by some of Mr. Van Buren’s frie ends, 
surrender was any way connected with the removals and|and the form of them by some of those who eventuall) 
the other resignations. Will any one say, or pretend, | vote d against him. But several of his friends had, i 
that a participation in that extraordinary affair would not| bate, urged arguments which would go greatly aga 
affect his qualifications as minister? Sir, whoever brought|any resolutions of inquiry upon this nomination—such 
about that explosion is unfit for any office. The whole|the absence of the person nominated, and the dai 
nation was convulsed by it, and a stain is cast upon this of finding impeachable matter, &c. ‘To these Senators 
administration which can never be effaced. The exchange |I readily perceived that no inquiry would be acceptab 
of officers, tod, by the late minister, and the appointment| Of those who finally voted against the nomination, s 
of Mr. Van Buren to succeed him, and so soon after this| wished the resolutions modified. ‘To give time to fi 
explosion, furnishes a sufficient ground of inquiry. Th »|}them so as to suit all who wished inquiry, I moved to 
late minister had been out but a short time; he had|the resolutions on the table. Whether any resolutio 
scarcely become acquainted at the court where he w as | inquiry could have been framed a would have met 
sent. There should be strong reasons for es 1|}approbation of the friends of Mr. Van Buren, is n¢ 
minister, and supplying his place with a new man, and|me to say. After this, I was asked by a member if | 
the expense should never be incurred unless the public tended to call up the resolutions, or ** bill of indictnient,” 
good manifestly demanded it. ‘This looks much like | and if I did, when’ My answer was——‘* Not till the gra 
making provision for a man who, from mysterious circum- | jury is full, if at all.’ 


j 
| 
| 
| 
} 








Then, turning to a Senator f1 

stances, had been compelled to quit the office which he} New York, I informed him distinctly that I would let 

had held; and I know no principle in this Government | | know to-morrow whether I should call up the resol 

which will justify creating offices or vacancies to provide | or not; and if it should be my determination to call themup, 

for favorites, or to reward a partisan. | he was to move to go into executive business, for the | 
Do the friends of Mr. Van Buren object to the inquiry?| pose of discussing and deciding them. 

They say no: it is the resolutions to which they object. | 

And yet their reasoning goes against any inquiry. But] lution, as follows: 

if the objection is to the manner or extent of the inquiry, ‘*Tkhat the nomination of Martin Van Buren, as m 

why not propose to amend the resolutions, or offer one of|ter to Great Britain, be referred to a select comn 

their own? Indulging in objections which go to the form, }and that the committee be instructed to inquil 

and which seem to be captious withal, indicates strongly a] were the causes of the removal from office of the 


The next morning I drew a substitute for the first r 
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cretaries of the T reasury ape Navy, and of the Attorney | or to vote for lay’ ing the m on th e tat ble: ; but when a case 
General, and of the resignations of the late Secretaries of| for i inquiry was presented, he would vote for going into it. 
State and War; and whether Mr. Van Buren had any, and, Indeed, he wished to be di istinctly understoos as inviting 
if any, what agency in bringing about the change of the| i inquiry; but, in fairness, it should be on specified charges. 
late cabinet. | As to some of the practic es intended probably to be 

*¢ And, also, to inquire whether Mr. Van Buren did re- | embr raced in the eae we have, he said, the solemn 
sign his office as Secretary of State, under a promise, or} | public denial of Mr. Van Buren, accompanied with a chal- 
understanding, that he was to be appointed minister to| lenge to all the world for proof, and wo man had yetbeen 
Great Britain; and with a further understanding with the} found to accept that challenge and come forth w ith proof. 
late minister to Great Britain, that he was to be prov ided| Those who best know the character and conduct of the 
with the place which he now enjoys. | nominee, feel the fullest confidence that nothing dishonor- 

{ showed this to seve1 or ae friends , who were satisfied| able or degrading, in the slightest degree, can be sub- 
withit. Butothers preferred the original resolutions: and,| stantiated. So far, therefore, from closing the door of 


believing no form could be devised by me which w ould] invest igation, they are willing to be instrumental in open- 
be acceptable, and that the facts soug “ht to be disclosed) ing it. 


by them might be ascertained without the intervention of} The question wasn 
a committee, I informed the Senator that I should not call} mination. 
them up, in these words, which I wrote down at the time: Mr. CHAMBERS said there were few occasions which 
‘*T am satisfied that the facts to be inquired into by the| could produce with him a more painful struggle between 
resolutions which I offered on the nomination of Mr. Van| personal inclination and official obligations, than the one on 
Buren, can be ascertained without a committee; and,} which he was now called to act. With the nominee, said 
therefore, I shall not call them up.” Thus leaving the} Mr. C., [have for yes ars enjoyed personal and soci: 11 relations 
friends of Mr. Van Buren to prosecute the inquiry by a! that hs ive left im] pressions which it would gratify me to in- 
committee, or to permit the facts to be certained by e ach dulge by an expressi ion of their kindest recollection; and 
Senator for himself. HOLMES | this c onsideration, with the fact of his frequent elevation 
”—~* | to offices of high honor and dignity, and his distinguished 
When the resolutions offered by Mr. Hotmes were! position in relation to the political parties in the country, 
under consideration, and towards the close of the debate, | will connect with the subject an interest rarely occasioned 
Mr. MARCY observed that he had not intended to; by the nomination of an individual to office. The office 
make a single remark upon the subject then before the itse if to which he is nominated is one so intimately affect- 
Senate; yet he was unwi ling g to give a vote, from which it| ing the peculiardutiesand responsibil ‘ties of the Executive 
might be inferred, unless it was accom] panied with aw ord| M agistrate, by whom we are invited to confirm the appoint- 
of explanation, that he wished to suppress i nquiry. That| ment, as to requ're on the part of the Senate a peculiar 
was very far from his intention. If any honorable Sena-| degree of indulgence. Regarding a diplomatic function- 
tor has reason to believe t nomina-| ary as the confide ntial organ of the Pri ‘sident, as selected 


that the person whose 
tion is now under consideration is « hargeable with impro- with a previ ious knowledge of the particular duties to be 
per conduct, and will introduce a resolution specifying the Ee rformed by him, and with reference to his « special fitness 
charge, and asking for inguiry, he would ¢ 


ive it his sup-| for those duties, it is undoubtedly proper that the Execu- 
port as readily as any member of that bo oi but the reso-| tive will, in regard to the agent, should not be controlled 
lutions offered by the Senator from Maine [Mr. H Lmxs]| but from the most unyielding obstacles: to oppose it for 
were of an cx eptionable character: for, in addition to} light causes would lessen the weight of his re sponsibility, 
impeaching, indirectly, if it may be so considered, the in-! and greatly increase our own. To reject the nomination 
tegrity of the President, by proposing to ask if he had} of a minister at home or abroad, can, in my view, be de- 
stated the true reasons forthe dissolution of his late cabi-| fensible only upon strong grounds of pri inciple, having 
net, it will bring before the cor nmittee, if it should be} direct and immediate reference to considerations of a pub- 
adopted, 2 mass of matters very difficult to be ing tired) lic nature. 
into, and not at all connected, as he conceived, with the} In the deliberate-counsel and advice which the consti- 
vote to be given on the nomination of Mr. Van Buren. | tution requires us to give to the President, there is no 
No committee to which these resnlucions willbe sent, will proper place for the exercise of personal favor or ill will, 
voluntarily enter into the various matters which some gen-| for party prejudice or partiality. Sir, as one of the 
sc rope of the inquiry | humblest members of this body, I can fearlessly appeal to 
dissolution of the late cabinet, and ws | my course here on all former occasions, and to the course 
ae ought not to impose that labor on them, unless it| of those with whom I usually act, with the most entire 
> proposed to show that Mr. Van Buren had an agency | confidence that it will evince a liberal charity toward the 
in that. aff’ r. It is not pretended, certainly not by the] officers nominated, and a magnanimous surrender of per- 
resolutions, that he was connected with the event; it is} sonal and political prejudices on the altar of the public 
true that the resolutions, after the introduction of much| good, and a just regard to the prerogatives of the Presi- 
elevant matter, propose to inquire whether Mr. Vanj dent. 
*n had not participated in practices disgraceful to the} 
tional characte: 


Letany Senator sever had, in| occasion, I have obeyed no other impulse than that of my 
point of fact, any existence, put them forth specific: ally in| judgment; but it wi ill be pé -rmitted me to assert, as I do 

olution, and he would, he said, vote to send it to scm} with the most unaffected sincerity, that my persons al incli- 
ttee for investigation; and if they were found to be true, | nations have reluctantly witn essed, and wou = si ladly re- 
let the nominee be rejected. Thed signation of offences} verse the sentence which a high sense of official duty will 
by the terms of ‘*practices disgraceful to the national] compel me to record, with a deep and shidieg convic 
character,” was very vague--quite too vague. The na-! of its justness. I am altogether aware of the danger to 
ture and character of these practices should be defined,| which my vote may expose me from the malignant viru- 


a, . . - : 7 
that the Senate may know the dut y they impose, and the} lence of those who, themselves insensible to the honest 
committee the daty they are required t ) perform. 


I 
The proposed resolutions, as now shaped, make no|a contracted and factious partisan, are on all occasions 
specific charge,and give no certain direct 


: th nto the inquiry. | inclined to attribute the conduct of others to the 
lc therefore felt limself called on to vote against them,| minded policy which governs th 
Vor. VIII.—83 


ow stated on consenting to the no- 
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tlemen may suppose to be within th 
into the causes of the 


With these opinions, Mr. President, it is scarcely neces- 
| sary to aflirm, that, in the vote which I shall give on this 
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, Who believes such practice 
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land honorable fee! ng which subdues the petty passions of 
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be an unfaithful servant of my State, treacherous to the 
high trust which I am charged to execute, and destitute 
of the courage necessary to protect the interests confided 
to my guardianship, if apprehensions like these could for| 
a moment divert me from the path to which duty points. 
It would have afforded me great gratification to have 
listened to some more able advocate of the nation’s honor, 
and to have been able to repose my vote on the causes 
more satisfactorily assigned by another. But the question 
is about to be taken, and I will not consent to allow an| 
occasion to pass, mieyogs raising my feeble voice to re- 
deem the tarnished reputation of my country. If other 
Senators accord with my opinion, it is esse ntial, sir, that 
the vote of rejection shall go forth associated with the 
reasons which influence it. Yes, sir, the honor and the} i 
dignity of this nation has--(and I think it demonstrable) 
--the heretofore unsullied diplomatic character of the| 
American republic has been stained, its lofty pride has, 
been humiliated—unnecessarily, w antonly humbled—by 
the man who is now proposed as its guardian, and pro- 
tector, and advocate; ar +d, as an American Senator, I am | 
not content barely to put upon him the seal of reprobation 
in a secret session of this body. No, sir, let the American 
Government—let the American seople, proud of their 
national honor, know that no ruthless hand shall desecrate 
it with impunity; and 1 

know that even an American Secreta 
pollute its ermine. 

Mr. President, I mean to resist the confirmation of Mr. 
Van Buren’s appointment, exclusively on the ground that 
in his instructions to Mr. McLar ne, on the subject of the 
colonial ieadle: he has violated the honor of the nation; 
has wounded its high and elevated character; has evinced 
a disregard to the interests of the American peopk ——nay 
has a d that people, i the person of their Govern- 
ment; has attempted to promote the of a party 
amongst us, and has disclosed a of the|\ 
proper principles and feelings which adorn the 
diplomatist. For proof of these assertio 
exclusively on his own words, deliberately 
State paper, and on those to which he has hi 
and found amongst the archives of the 
which he was then the heac 

In directing the attenti 
6% of the lett« ; 

the American minister then at the sh court, | disclaim 
the inference that the residue of that letter, or that other 
letters of 


The 


VO 


] the world 
* State dare not 


foreign nations and a 


> 


objects 


‘norance 


ean to rely 


l 


matte 
occasion, 


instruction, contain n sceptionable 
; 
| 


‘re are many positic ich, on anothe 
uld b proper to dispute; and the w 
tone of the 
concessior 


ms wv 
breathe an 
mn of error 
treaty of favor and notice, which 
who thinks and feels as I think 
should do, can regard as th 
Government, pledged as it is 
right, and to submit to nothing 

The portion of Mr. Van B 
which I will more particularly allude, is a part of his letter 
of instruction to Mr. McLane, dated th. ily 329. H 
pa this lans ri 


despatches 


» and convict: 


that 


ren’s work, however, to 


‘The opportunities } lerive rom : 
2 aha itivi ir public councils, a 1 as other 
sources of information, will enable you to speak with con- 
fidence ( ; ay adcem ) * and useful so to 
do) of the respective parts taken by those to whom the 
administratio ] i yw committed, in 
relation to the ied upont 


i he subject 
r sal #9 7° 2 - ‘ 
of the colonial trade. r vic ipon th 


point have 
been submitted to the people of th nited States; and 


the counsels 


the result of ¢ g | d by the only y eartnly 
tribunal to which the late administration w ble for 


‘ ] . 
sled, are 
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It should be sufficient that the claims set up by 
them, and which caused the interruption of the trade in 
question, have been explicitly abandoned by those who 
first asserted them, and are not revived by their successors. 
If Great Britain deems it adverse to her interests to allow 
us to participate in the trade with her colonies, and finds 
nothing in the extension of it to others, to induce her to 
apply the same rule to us, she will, we hope, be sensible 
of the propriety of placing her re fsa on those grounds. 
To set up the acts of the late administration as the causc 
of forfeiture of privileges which would otherwise be ex- 
tended to the people of the United States, would, unde 

| existing circumstances, be unjust in itself, and could not 
fail to excite their deepe st sensi ibility. The tone of a 
ing which a course so unwise and untenable is calcul ited 
to produce, would doubtless be greatly aggravated by th ‘ 
consciousness that Great Britain has, by order in council, 
opened her colonial ports to Russia and France, notwith 
standing a similar omission on their part to accept the 


its acts. 


| terms offered by the act of July, 1825 


** You cannot press this view of the subject too earnest- 
ly upon the consideration of the British ministry. It has 
bearings and relations that reach beyond the immediate 
question under discussion.” 

Now, sir, when stripped of its verbiage, and reduced t 
its plain import, what does the Secretary of State here 
press so earnestly? That Mr. McLane, the minister, who 
had been a member of the political party of which the 
then President was the nominal head, the Secretary 
of State a st conspicuous supporter, with imputed 
anxiety to claim a revcrsionary interest in the chieftair 
hip,) that the minister, who had been a member of this 
Senate, and in that character informed of the conflictins 
lifferent , olitical branches or subdivisic: 
into which the great American family had been arranged, 
should stoop to avail pest elf of this personal intimacy 
with our 


(and 


s 


family dissensions, to press e: peice upon 
Government the misconduct of part of 


in the relations of our Government with that foreign 


| Power, and the more amiable and kind feelings ofanothe: 
{division of it. But is this 
| pressed that the 


alli? No, sir; it is earnestly 
Governme 
American fam 
s to foreig 1 £ 
of communion with cther nations—that this Government 
in the person of its ‘late administration,” should 
and - degradation at the feet 
Lord Aberdeen, the delegated 
the British monarch. 
ed, and most revolting experim nt was to be 1 
(other ( havi 


nt——the concentrat 
only legit 
ily authorized « 


American 
whole 


of acce 


will of the 


source 


ily, the 


} 
ners, the « 


bowed down in dishonor 
but humble personatio 
Yes, sir, the unheard of, unpat 


in g failed to move the re yi | yr 
far : nsparing condemnation of 
of its haughty, supe: 
Il say, sir, 
Let the past h 
minutely interrogated— 
political changes of its agents, 
ization, it must witness, let it be sou; 
let the days of “Adams, of Jefferson, of Madison, Monr¢ 
and the last Adams, be dilgently inquired of. Sir, 
responds to countenance this degrading, tl 
ul opération, by which the on eri } 
penitential confession of its tr: 
a foreign King, or to moderate the wrath or coi 
liate the favor of a foreign Power. 

Not only, Mr. President, do the fair and unadult 
pages of American diplomacy refuse countenance: 
self-abasement, but, sir, the history of 
d nations of the earth stamp upon it the 
r of a gratuitous prostitution, unaided by 
dent, unwarranted by any parallel. Sir, it adds 
det p condemnation which be longs to this subject, 
was as useless and unproductive 


me 

est demand. 

and unhearc E repeat it. 

of this proud re pub ic be ' 
the many which, by 
terms of its orgal 


ment is hun 


AMSBTessions, 


miserable 
civilize 


t 
characte 


: 
of gain as it was d 
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i 
ful in itself. Can the imagination conceive how benefit 
could possibly arise, or be supposed to arise, from an 
abject confession of ** wrong,” by repudiating the claims 
of the Government as ‘* American pretensions explicitly 
abandoned by those who first asserted them, not revived 
by their successors,” who are directed by counsels that 
‘fare the result of the judgment expressed by the only 
earthly tribunal to which the late 
amenable for its acts? What possible 
could be anticipated by the 
pliant, who, fro ’ degra 
ment, should thus bese« ch a foreign liplomatist, 
would not be accorded to a civil and high-minded : 
tion, based upon the suggestion that, h 
rican Government was d of aims to hi 
and other terms, it was yet willing, in a spirit of fr 
and in an anxious desire to terminate old and 
questions of disagreement, to »the further 
tion of those claims, and thereby to evince the 
its desire for an amicable adjustment? But, 
now to that consideration which s tamps upon this su! ject 
it culiar characte rs which sets it off i in "colets of a still 
darker shade, and which must leave us to that no 
mere want of manly, stern republican feeling of self-re- 
spect, not the unobserved prostration or careless disr« 
of national dignity and character, cold 
callous. insensibility to those feelings of cherished pz 
of nice and delicate honor, which kindles into active 
sistance at even the appearance rebuke: but that 
more latent n ive of pre tect has l 
deep dyed stain upon history and its fame. 
» as if it not down the knee and 
supplicate forgiveness in terms < doleful regrets for} 
wrongs, and Somer repair the a as if it 
were not enough to open to: ‘ign Power the uistory of} 
our internal disput and pol “al div aa to ask | 
them to consider one par > as kind in their] 
feel more ir demands, more conciliat- 
ing in th tone, therefore, more entitled to hope} 
for the favorable notice of 1 
our degradation was nx 
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position terly without 
The last administration expli- 
which it set up, nor did any 
the interruption of the trade. 
was willing on the 
trade, but the British Government refused 
ir ee sal, although made in the most extend- 
val feeling of compromise. Let the corre- 
uur Secretary of State, and the message of 
President, prove this. But, unfoun le d as that 
branch of the assertion, how manifestly and obviously more 
, how profoundly destitute of even the shadow of cor- 
other, which declares that the miscalled 
**Aimerican pretensions” were asserted by the last ad- 
ministration. Why, sir, does not every one know that in 
this 1 a the last administration did but pursue the 
settled and fixed purpose of the administration that pre- 
ar it, and that these ** pretensions” did not co 
even then? Sir, all administrations had 
pretensions. The last 
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them! Truly this must have amused the intelligent diplo- 
matist to a the envoy was directed to make the com- 
municatior 

No, I am wrong in this conjecture: for I believe, from 
my r ~ading of Mr. McLane’s letters to his lordship, that 
the experiment was not made upon his ignorance of what 
every page in the diplomacy of his own country would 
have taught him. No, sir, this notion of their being first 
asserted by the late administration did not, I believe, find 
place in those letters. What “ bearings and relations that 
eyond the immediate question” were in the view of 

ary, itis not for me to divine. He speaks, in 
Pp it of these instructions, of ‘* the impropricty of 
ng any feelings that find the! r origin in the past pre- 
tensions of this Government to have an adverse influence 
upon the present conduct of Great Britain.”’ Sir, I do not 
mean to follow the Secretary in his dark and mysterious 
The plain and undoub ted import of that which, 

ly for the nation’s character, can admit of but 
ading, is enough for me. No man, in my poor 
ement, can ask us to confide to his care the dignity of 
the nation and its honor, who has arrayed one political di- 
vision of our people against the Government. Sir, what 
is to be the result? How may this very doctrine re coil on 
himself? In the same terms may a British Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs now say to him, ** Ido not respect your 
opinions as those of the American people; your President 
s about to witness the termination of his period of office; 
anew ele nis to be made; the peo ple, the proj Der tri 
ul to pass upon his m« , may not sustain him. I 
appeal from your judgment, and submit the matter to 
the and, until then - sentence is recorded, I can only re- 
gard your administration as you have regarded the late 
administration.” Yes, sir, these are legitimate conse- 
quences of such doctrine, involving a perfect and entire 
surrender of all consideration abroad, and all national pride 
at home. Toan individual who has thus outraged the 
character properly belonging great and high-minded 
nation of freemen, who has prostrated its dignity, and 
brought disgrace and dish« ner-epor its diplomatic reputa- 
tion, I never can advise the President to confide the pre- 
servation of its respect abroad: and this first assertion of a 
course pregnant with every thin coe hreatens the pride, 
and dignity, and honor of the American republic, will, I 
trust, be marked by the most decisive reprobation of an 
American Senate. 

(After Mr. Cuamuens concluded, Mr. SMITH, of Mary- 
land, made some observations, which are incorporated in 
a full re of his remarks, which appears nearer the 
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of Delaware, rose to reply to some re- 
marks of Smiru. Hesaid he under a deep sense 
of the bility which he owed to the Senate and the 
country on this question. He owed it to himself, to the 
peoy epresentative he was, and to the body of 
which he was a member, to state briefly the grounds upon 
which he should render a vote, withholding his advice to 
the President to make this appointment. 

Lagree, said Mr. C., with my friend from Maryland, 
(Mr. Caampers,] in the view which he has taken of the 
instructions given by the late Secretary of State to our 
ster at the court of St. James. I consider the late 
negotiation respecting the West India trade with the 
English nation as the most humiliating to our national pride 
that has occurred in the annals of our diplomacy. The 
minister was sent with instructions to fawn, and beg as a 
n, at the footstool of a foreign Power, what we were 
entitled as a right; and to abandon and 
untenable ‘* pretensions,” what had been 
insisted upon as a matter of justice to our Ile 
was positively directed to consider his own Government as 
justly assailable for ** too long anc » tenaciously resist 
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ting to accept the tern ms s offe ered by the act of Parliament 
of July, 1825. He was directed to speak with confidence 
‘of the respective parts taken by those to whom the ad- 
ministration of this Government is now committed,’ 
before Europe the state of parties in this country, and to 
degrade and disgrace all the former administrations of our 
Government, during which this right had been insisted 
upon, by entirely and unconditionally withdrawing all our 
claims for justice on that country. He was told, in sub- 
stance, to press upon England the state of our domestic 
and party differences at home, and he was admonished 
that this subject had bearings and relations which reached 
beyond the immediate question under discussion. _ Sir, 
this minister did as he was ordered to do. He “ entreat- 
ed,” and ‘‘ appealed,” and eee and ‘prayed,’ 

‘« regretted,” and ‘* solicited,” and ** hoped to be excus- 

ed,” and confessed we had been in the wrong, instead of 
repelling with dignity the insolence and sarcasm of the 
British ministry; ‘unt the contemptible boon was *‘ grant- 
ed,” and the national character effe ctually degr: aded. Let 
him take his place in the treasury for this; but let not him 
who gave these instructions succeed him at the courtof St. 
James, again to ** beg,” and ‘< solicit,” and degrade us in 
the eyes of Europe, by laying before the world the state 
of our domestic differences at home. Let us say to the 
British Government this day by our vote, that we never 
consented to the disgrace which has befalle n us, and that 
we prefer to recall ' the minister who has dishonored us, 
to all the pretended benefits of this miserable negotiation. 
On this ground alone, T will this day condemn this ap- 
pointment, so far as my vote will go ‘to effect it; and, in 
so doing, as an American Senator, I say to 
we will never consent to crouch for favors; and to all our 
ministers, now and forever, that we will condemn every 
attempt to carry our family 
household. 

Sir, the gentleman from Maryland, who last addressed 
us, [Mr. Smiru,] replied to similar objecti ons made by his 
colleague, that the President was alone responsible for 
these instructions, and not the Secretary whose name was 
signed to them. Such has been the pretence for exone- 


divisions beyond our own 


rating from all responsibility other persons charged with | 


maladministration of the Government. Either oe Lge 
venting the disclosure here of impeachable matter, or by 
presenting the President as a shield to the party ch: arged 
with it, the responsibility of every inferior public agent is 
melted away to nothing. The eather without de- 
fending the Secretary or the minister in this negotiation 
about the West India trade, feels safe if he can inte rpose 
the President as the party chargeable with the whole mat- 
ter. But I will do the President the justice to say that I 
cannot believe he had read these instructions when they 
were given; and I hold the Secretary answerable to his 
country for every public act performed by him while he 
remained in office. 

There is another topi c closely connected with the honor 
and interest of this nation, upon which the nominee be- 
fore us has been strongly charged, and in relation to which 
I confess the wish that an investigation, instituted before I 
took my seat this session, had been prosecuted to its ter- 
mination before thisday. I refer to the causes which pro- 
duced the disruption of the late cabinet. I view that| 
event as highly disreputable to our country; and I find 
that, according tothe declarations ofa gentleman w ho for- 
merly edited a paper in the State of New York, advocat- 
ing the President’s administration, Mr. Van Buren pri-} 
vately informed him ‘* that it (the dissolution of the late | 
cabinet) was caused by the conduct of the Vice President 
and Mr. Ingham, who desired the retirement of General 
Jackson from office at the « xpiration of the first four years 
of his term of service;” at same time in e ff ct charg- 
ing a conspiracy between these gentlemen to traduce the 
character of a chaste and virtuous woman, in order to pro- 
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| duce the de struction \ of the cabinet; and (sti ating) that he, 
Mr. V. B., had thought it better to retire in time, know- 
ing that, if he led the way, ‘* the rest must follow.” This 
information is, I believe, now in the hands of a Senator 
from Mississippi near me, [Mr. PornpEXTER, ] and it is said 
that the author of it is present in the city, ready to bear tes- 
timony to the truth of it. However this may be, I must be 
permitted to say, as one whose course here has been plain, 
having had nothing to do with either of the Sertenars 
branches of the party in power, that I consider such 
charge against the Vice President as unjust, and utte ty 
without foundation; while L hold that the declaration con- 
taining the charge contains also an unequivocal admission 
as to the true agent, and the motive of that agent, in the 
transaction to which I have alluded. But without refer- 
ence to this, and many other matters which might be fair- 
ly pressed into this diseussion as reasons for the vote which 
[am about to render, I content myself by resting that vote 
on the ground of the instructions given by Mr. Van Buren 
to our late minister to England, and the consequent dis 
honor to our diplomatic intercourse with that country. 
Mr. C. concluded by observing that, on some more suit- 
able occasion, he might give his views on the subject of 
|that negotiation; but he would prefer doing so in the face 
of the country, to a secret discussion in the executive ses- 
sion of the Senate. 
Mr. CLAY said, after the most deliberate consideration, 
I regret that I find myself utterly unable to reconcile with 
the duty I owe to my country, a vote in favor of this no- 
mination. Iregret it, because, in all the past strife of 
party, the relations of ordinary civility and courtesy were 
never interrupted between the ge ntleman whose name is 
before us, and myself. But ] regard my obligations to the 
pe of the United States, and to the honor and charac- 
er of their Gove rnment, as paramount to every private con 
\siderati on. There was no necessity known to us for the de- 
parture of this gentk man from the United States, prior to 
‘the submission of his name to the Senate. Great Britain 
was represented here by a diplomatic agent, having n 
higher rank than that of a chargé d’affaires. We were 
represented in England by one of equal rank; one who 
had shed lustre upon his country by his high literary 
character; one of whom it may be justly said that, in no r¢ 
spect, was he inferior to the gentle man before us. Al 
though I shall not controvert the right of the President, 
in an extraordinary case, to send ha a public 
without the advice and consent of the 
admit that it ever ought to be done with the exist 
of some speci ial cause, to be communicated to the Senate 
We have received no communication of the existence of 
y such speci This view of the matter might 
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not have been sufficient alone to justify a rejection of this 
nomination; but it is sufficient t 
the subject with as perfect freedom as we could hay 

done if the minister had remained in the United States, 


> authorize us to examine 


and awaited the decision of the Senate. I consi 
self, therefore, not committed by the separate and ur 
advised act of the President in. despatching Mr. Van 
Buren, in the vacation of the Senate, and not a very long 
time before it was to assemble. 

My main objection to the confirmation of his appoint- 
ment arises out of his instructions to the late minister of the 
| United States at the court of a Britain. 
ltion of the Senate has been already called to ae of 
I those instructions; but there are other parts of m, 
lin my opinion, highly reprehensible. Speaking « f tl 
colonial question, he says: ‘*In reviewing the events 
|which have preceded, and more or less contributed to 
|result so much to be regretted, will be found three 
grounds on which we are most assailable. First, in our 
too long and too ten: iciously yesisting the right of Gr 
Britain to impose protecting duties in her colonies;’ : 

a i i > i ‘and, thirdly, in omitting to acce] 
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the terms offered by the act of Parliament of July, 1825,|the r 


after the subject had been brought before Congress, and 
deliberately acted upon by ourGovernment.” * * * * 
**You will therefore see the propriety of possessing your- 
self fully of all the explanatory and mitigating circum- 
stances connected with them, that you may be enabled to 
obviate, as far as practicable, the unfavorable impression 
which they have produced.” And after reproaching the 
late administration with setting up claims for the first time, 
which they explicitly abandoned, he says, in conclusion, 
««{ will add nothing as to the impropriety of suffering any 
feelings that find their origin in the past pretensions of 


this Government to have an adverse influence upon the | 


present conduct of Great Britain.” 

On our side, according to Mr. Van Buren, all was 
wrong; on the British side, all was right. We brought 
forward nothing but claims and pretensions; the British 


Government asserted, onthe other hand, a clear and incon- | 
> > 


testable right. We erred in too tenaciously and too long 
insisting upon our pretensions, and not yelding at once to 
the force of their just demands. And Mr. McLane was 
commanded to avail himself of all the circumstances in his 
power to mitigate our offence, and to dissuade the British 


Government from allowing their feelings, justly incurred | 


y 
é 


by the past conduct of the party driven from power, to 


have an adverse influence towards the American party | 


now in power. Sir, was this becoming language from 
one independent nation toanother? Was it proper in the 
mouth of an American minister? 
with the high, unsullied, and dignified character of our 
previous diplomacy? Was it not, on the contrary, the 
language of an humble vassal to a proud and haughty 
lord? Was it not prostrating and degrading the Ameri- 
ean eagle before the British lion? 


Let us examine a little these pretensions which the | 


American Government so unjustly put forward and so 


pertinaciously maintained. The American Government 


contended that the produce of the United States ought to | 


be admitted into the British West Indies, on the same 
terms as similar produce of the British American conti- 
nental possessions; that, without this equality, our produce 


could not maintain in the British West indies a fair compe- | 


tition with the produce of Canada; and that British pre- 
ference given to the Canadian produce in the West Indies 
would draw from the western part of New York and the 
northern part of Ohio American produce into Canada, 
aggrandizing Montreal and Quebec, and giving employ- 
ment to British shipping, to the prejudice of the canals of 
New York, the port of New York, and American shipping. 

This was the offence of the American Government; and 
this moment realizing the evils which it fore- 
saw. Qur produce is passing into Canada, enriching hei 
capitals, and nourishing British navigation. Our own 
wheat is transported from the western part of New York 














we are at 


into Canada, there manufactured, and thence transported | 


in British ships in the form of Canadian flour. We are thus 


TY 


grain. 


West Indies, it is unable, in consequence of the heavy 
duties with which most of itis burdened, to sustain a com- 
petition with British or colonal produce, freely admitted. 

The general rule may be admitted that every nation 
has a right to favor its own productions, by protecting 
duties or other regulations; but, like all general rules, it 
must have its exceptions. And the which 
Great Britain stands to her 
colonies, from which she is sepa 
the relations in which the 


relation in 





ated by a vast sea, and 
United States stands to those 
colonies, some of which are in juxtaposition with them, con- 
stitute a fit case for such an exception. 

It is true that the late adm 
Mr. Gallatin to treat with Great 
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Was it in conformity | 


deprived of the privilege even of manufacturing our own | 
And when the produce of the United Siates, | 
shipped from the Atlantic ports, arrives at the British | 


continental and West India | 


Britain upon the basis of 
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ule which has been stated, but 


t it was with the ex- 
| press understanding that some competent provision should 
| be made in the treaty to guard against the British mono- 
| poly of the transportation of our own produce passing 
}through Canada. Mr. Gallatin was informed ‘that the 
| United States consent to waive ‘the demand which they 
| have heretofore made of the admission of their produc- 
| tions into British colonies at the same and no higher rate 
| of duty as similar productions are chargeable with when 
|imported from one into another British colony, with the 
exception of our produce descending the St. Lawrence 
and the Sorrel.’ ” 
There was no abandonment of our right, no condemna- 
jtion of the previous conduct of our Government, no 
humiliating admission that we had put forth, and too tena- 
ciously clung to, unsustainable pretensions, and that Great 
Britain had all along been in the right. We only fore- 
ibore, for the present, to assert a right, leaving our- 
selves at liberty, subsequently, to resume it. What Mr. 
Gallatin was authorized to do, was to make a temporary 
}concession, and it was proposed with this preliminary 
annunciation: ** But, notwithstanding, on a full considera- 
tion of the whole subject, the President, anxious to give a 
trong proof to Great Britain of the desire of the Go- 
vernment of the United States to arrange this long con- 
tested matter of the colonial intercourse, in a manner 
| mutually satisfactory, authorizes you,” &c. And Mr. 
| Gallatin was required ‘*to endeavor to make a lively im- 


|pression on the British Government of the conciliatory 
|spirit of that of the United States, which has dictated the 
| present liberal offer, and of their expectation to meet, in 
| the progress of your negotiations, with a corresponding 
friendly disposition.” 
| Now, sir, keeping sight of the object which the late 
Secretary of State had in view, the opening of the trade 
with the British colonies, which was the best mode to ac- 
complish it? To send our minister, to prostrate himself asa 
supplicant before the British throne, and to say to the Bri- 
tish King, we have offended your Majesty; the late Ameri- 
can administration brought forward pretensions which we 
cannot sustain, and they too long and too tenaciously 
jadhered to them. Your Majesty was always in the right. 
| But we hope that your Majesty will be graciously pleased 
Ito recollect that it was not w , Who are now in possession 
of the American power, but those who have been ex- 
| pelled from it, that wronged your Majesty; and that we, 
| when out of power, were on the side 


of your Majesty. 
And we do humbly pray that your Majesty, taking all 
mitigating circumstances leration, will gracious- 
ly condescend to extend to us the privileges of the British 
act of Parliament of 1825, and to grant us the boon of a 
trade with your M ujesty’s West India colonies? Or, to 
have presented himself before the British monarch in the 
manly and dignified attitude of a minister of this republic; 


and, abstaining from all condemnation or animadversion 


‘ 
»COn 





{upon the past conduct of his own Government, to have 
; 


placed the withdrawal of our former demand upon the 
; 


ground of concession, in a spirit of amity and compromise? 
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King. He says that the views of the present administra- 
tion, upon the subject of the colonial trade, ‘* have been 
submitted to the people of the United § ; and the 
counsels by which your conduct is now dire¢ , ure the 
result of the judgment expressed by 1 only earthly 


tribunal to \ 


hich the late a@ministration was amenable for 
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its acts. It should be regres that the claims set up by 
them, and that caused the interruption of the trade in 
question, have been explicitly abandoned by those who 
first asserted them, and are not revived by their succes-| 
sors.” The late Secretary of State, the gentleman under| 
consideration, here makes the statement that the late ad- 
ministration were the first to set up the claims to which he | 
refers. Now, under all the high responsibility which be-| 
longs to the seat which I occupy, [ deliberately pronounce 
that this statement is untrue; and that the late Secretary 
either must have known it to be untrue, or he was culpa-} 
bly negligent of his duty in not ascertaining what had 
been done under prior administrations. I repeat the| 
charge, the statement must have been known to be un-} 
true, or there was culpable negligence. If it were ma-| 
terial, [believe it could be shown Y the at the claim in question 
—the right to the admission into the British West Indies 
of the produce of the United States upon an equal foot- 
ing with similar produce of the British continental colo- 
nies, is coeval with the existence of our present constitu- 
tion; and that, whenever the occasion arose for asserting 
the claim, it wasasserted. But I shall go no further back 
than to Mr. Madison’s administration. Mr. Monroe, the 
then Secretary of State, instructed our then minister at 
London, upon this subject; he negotiated with Lord Castle-| 
reagh in respect to it, and this very claim prevented an) 
adjustment at that time of the colonial question. It was 
again brought forward under Mr. sacar? s administra- 
tion, when Mr. h was our minister at London. He 
opened a long and protracted negotiation upon this and 
other topics, which was suspen led inthe summer of 182 
principally because the parties could not on any 
satisfactory arrangement of this very colonial question. 

Thus, at least, two administrations, prior to that of Mr. 
Adams, had brought forward this identical claim or pre- 
tension which his was the first to assert, according to the 
late Secretary of State. 

The next charge, which the late Secr 
official defender of the rights of the 
preferred against his own 


Rus 


agree 


tary of State, the 
Amewean people, 
overninent, was that of **omit- 
ting to accept the terms offered by the act of Parliament 
of July, 1825, after the subject had been brought before 
Congress, and deli cee ‘acted upon by our Govern-| 
ment.” Never was ther more unfounded cl! harge 
brought forward by any atic e against his own Govern- 
ment; and never was there a more unwarranted apology 
set up for a foreign Government; and a plain historical 
narrative will demonstrate the truth of both these pro- 
positions. 

It has been already stated that the 
Rush, embracing the precise colonial clai 
deration, was suspended in 1824, with an 
between the two Governments that it w: 
on all points at some ro ure Cet ennen t P riod. 
July, 1825, neither 4 
resumption of the ccna: the Brit sh Parliament} 
passed an act to regulate the colonial trade with foreign 
Powers. This act was never, during the late administra- | 
tion, either at London or Washington, officially communi- 
cated by the British to the American yg ‘nt; and we 
only obtained it through other channels. Now, if it had 
been the purpose of the British G nment, by the pas- 
sage of that act, to withdraw the colonial question from| 
the negotiation, it ouglit to have communicated that pur-| 
pose to this Government, and, at the same time, the act 
of Parliament, as supplanting and substituting the negotis 
tion. But it never did co 
act itself did not i embrace t 
and offered terms which, upon face act, it was 
impossible for wig U ni ted States to accede to. Itre quir- 
ed, for example, that, to e1 title Powel » hot possessing 
colonies, to the benoit of the act, they must place the 
navigation and commerce of Great Britain upon the foot-| 
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ing of the most favored nation. To have done this, would 
have admitted British shipping to import into the United 
States, on the same conditions with native shipping, the 
| productions of any quarter of the globe, without a reci- 
procal liberty on the part of the shipping of the United 
States in British ports. The act itself was differently 


| construed in different colonial ports of Great Britain; and 


an order of the local Government of Halifax, closing that 


| port against our vessels from the 5th of January, was sub- 
isequently revoked, 


thereby confirming the impression 
that the act of P: arliament was not intended to dispense 
with the previous negotiation. And, to conclude this od 
of the narrative, as late as the 20th October, 1826, 

Vaughan, the British minister, upon being inte: Tebaed 
by the then Secretary of State, was totally uninstructed 


|to afford any information as to the meaning or intent of 
| the 


act of July, 1 1825. 
Meantime, in March, 1826, more than six months after 
the passsage of the act of Parliament, Mr. Vaughan no- 
tified the Department of State that he had © received j 
structions from his Majesty’s Government to acquaint yo u 
that it is preparing to proceed to the important negotia 
tions between that country and the United States, now 
placed i in the hands of the American minister in London.” 

. . * ‘©The negotiations will, therefore, 
be forthwith resumed.” * * Here the negotia- 
tions were spoken of, without exception of the colonial 
question, the most important of them. If it had been in- 
tended to withdraw that, no time could have been more 
suitable to announce that intention; but no such annun 
ciation was made. Mr. Vaughan was informed that we also 
would prepare for the ees (including, of cours 
the colonial question, ) and Mr. Gallatin was according! 
shortly after sent out, with full powers and instructions 
amica bly to settle that question. On his arrival in Eng- 
land, in the summer of 1826, he was told by the British 
Government that they would not negoti iate on the colonial 
question; that they had made up their mind from th 
passage of the act of July, it 


oly 


1825, not to nent tiate about 
sarcastic Mr. Canning, that, as 
we had failed to accept the boon whi i the British G 
vernment had then offered, we were then tov late! 
Such is the state of the case on which the lat: 
tary of State so authoritatively pronounces judgment 
against his own Government for ‘omitting to accept tl 
terms offered by the act of Parliament of July, 1825 
He adds, indeed, ‘after the subject had . en brough 
before Congress, ‘and deliberately acted upo 
It was brought before Eon 
session of 1825-6, not xt the of the 
Executive, but upon the spontaneous and ill-judge 
tion of the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. S»i7rn, 
Mr. Gallatin was informed that if the "pill proposed 
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satisfactory to the British Government. 

I have another objection to this nomination. I belies 
upon circumstances which satisfy my mind, that to 
gentleman is principally to be ascribed the introducti: 
the odious syste m of proscription for the exercise of 
elective franchise in the Government of the Uni 
States. I understand that it is the system on which t! 
y in his own State, of which he is the reputed he: 
constantly acts. He was among the first of th 
taries to apply that system to the dismission of clerks 
his department, known to me to be highly 
them one who a Representative in 
| other Hous itisa detestable sy stem, drawn f 
worst periods of the Roman republic: and if it wer 
be perpetuated; if the offices, honors, and dignitics: 
the people were to be put up to a scramble, to be de 

by the result 1y Presidential election, our Governme! 
and institutions, becoming intolerable, would finally end 
a despotism as inexorable as that at Constantinop!: 
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Sir, the necessity unde TW hich we are placed is painful. 

But it is no fault of the Senate, whose consent and advice 
are required by the constitution to consummate this ap- 
pointment, that the minister has been sent out of the 
United States without their concurrence. [hope that the 
public will not be prejudiced by his rejection, if he should 
be rejected. And I feel perfectly assured that, if the 
sovernment to which he has been deputed shall learn 
that he has been rejected because he has there, by his in- 
structions to Mr. McLane, stained the character 
country, the moral effect of our decision will greatly out- 
weigh any advantages to be derived from his negotiations, 
whatever they may have been intended to be. 

Mr. MARCY said that he had intimated heretofore, 
more than once, 
Senate any observations upon the main question now be-| 
fore them. What regarded the conduct of the present 
minister to London, was better understood by other mem- | 
bers; and what was to be said in explanation or vindication 
of it, would be better said and better received sign most 
of them, by reason of their great experience i n public 
affairs, and their particular knowledge of the bnmeatiade 
which have been brought under review in this discussion. | 
He had determined that it woulc 1 be his duty to trouble’the 
Senate with remarks, only, in case topics should be intro- | 
duced into the debate, with which he might well be suppos- | 
ed, from his local situation, to be particularly acquainted. 

The occasion which rendered it proper that he should | 
say something, had arisen in consequence of what | 
fallen from the honorable Senator from Kentucky, [Mr 
Crary.) His attack was not confined to the nominee; it 
reached the State which he [Mr. M.] represented in this 
body. One of the grounds of op| osition to the minister 
to Le on lon, taken by the Senator from Kentucky, was the 
pernicious syste m of party p politics adopted by the present 
administration, by which the honors and offices were put 
up to be scrambled for by pat ‘tisans, | &e.—a system 
which the minister to London, as the Senator fron Ken- 
tucky all had b 
he formerly lived, and had for so long a time acted, a con- 
spicuous part in its politic al transactions. I know, sir, 
sail Mr. M., that it is the habit of some gentle men to} 
speak with ce or 1 of the politics of New 
York. Like other States, have contests, and, as a ne- 

consequence, triumphs and-defeats, The State 
with great i diversified int parts 
commerce is t of general | in others, 
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Sut if 
the Senator from Ke ntuck 
should know that this aba cy was nfined to the minister 
to London and his frie nds in New York, but is 
his [Mr.Cay’s] own political friends in that St: 
know that if to one man, any 
living, the existence of that policy is to be a 
to one of the Senator’s own political nds. 
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fore the nominee was upon the political stage ; certainly 
while he was quite a young man, and before he had ac- 
|quired great consideration in political affairs. I must be 
permitted, sir, to say that, of all the party men with 
whom I have acted, or been particularly acquainted, (and 
|the number of such is not small,) I know of no one who 
has acted with, or advised to, more moderation than the 
person whose nomination we are now considering. 
| When the Senator from Kentucky condemns the pre- 
sent administration for making removals from office, and 
then ascribes the act to the pernicious system of 
| imported from New York, I fear he ' 
consider the peculiar circumstances under which the pre- 
sent administration came into egenck General Jackson 
did not come in under the same circumstances that Mr. 
Adams did, or Mr. Monroe, or Mr. Madison. His acces- 
;sion was like that of Mr. Jefferson. He came in, sir, 
pon a political revolution. The contest was without a 
| paralle ‘l. Much political bitterness was engendered. 
|Criminations and recriminations were made. Slanders of 
}a most extraordinary character flooded the land. When the 
| prese nt Chief Magistrate took upon himself the adminis- 
tration of the Government, he found almost all the offices, 
i fro m the high 1est to the lowest, filled by political enemies. 
I'That his cabi ine t was composed of his frie nds, no one will 
complain. he reasons for thus composing it will apply 
i considerable force to many of the officers under the 
heads of the several departments. 
dismissals of the subordinate officers in these 
epartments were made, it will not be asserted that all 
opposed to the were discharged. 1 have 
jneard it confidently asserted, by those whol sup posed spoke 
with knowledg ; that many, perhaps a ma- 
of those retained—and almest all were retained-- 
the opposition; they are the political sup- 
e honorable Senator from Kentucky. 
very good reasons, for believing 
that it gentleman’s rule of conduct to take care of 
his friends when he is in power. It requires not the fore- 
sight of a prophet to predict that, if he shall come into 
|pywer, he will take care of his friends, and, if he does, I 
can him I shall not nor shall I be in the 
iI if | example which he now 
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out that word, and let us see whether the meaning of the 
sentence is materially changed. Whether the late ad- 
ministration were the first to assert the claims, and then 
gave them up, or asserted them after they had been pre-| 
viously asserted by Mr. Monrve’s administration, and then | 
gave them up, is very nearly the same thing. Uf there |} 
was any thing wrong or reprehens ible in asserting r clai ms | 
or pretensions, and then giving them up, the censure in- | 
curred by the late administration for so doing is not much |1 
mitigated by the circumstance that a preceding adminis- | 
tration had asserted similar claims or pretensions. It ap- 
pears to me thatif a cause of censure had not been very 
much wanted, such a one as this would not have been | 
hunted up and put forth so prominently. 

The manner in which our late minister to London was} 
instructed to conduct the negotiation, may, for aught I 
know, be unusual; but it doesnot appear to me to be om! 
surable. The whole affair presents itself to me as a very 
plain matter. The British Government, by their act of} 

-arliament of 1825, offer to the United States a p: urtici- | 
pation in the trade with her American colonies, on certain | 
conditions, the particulars of which it is not at all neces- } 
sary now to consider. 

The administration, for some reason or other-- probably 
in the hope of getting better—refused the terms offered, 
and claimed more a rintageons ones as a matter of right: 
but afterwards, find ing, I [ presume, that better te rie could | 
not be obtained, and their claim of right could not be sus- 
tained, concluded to a those that were first offered, 
and bad been refused. When they prepares d to take these 
terms, the British Government told them they were too |! 
late, and positively refused to grant what it had before 
offered. The colonial trade was lost to the country. ‘The 
late administration attempted to recover it—they made 
more than one attempt_to open a negoti ation with the 
British Government, for the purpose of ob 
trade on the very terms on which it had been offered to, | 
and refused by them. This was the situ ation of aff: irs | 
when that administration went out of power. The com- 
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| produced | a thorough conviction in my + bel, that, upon 
the true Jeffersonian principle, viz.——** Is he honest? is 
he capable? is he faithful to the constitution?”’—an impe- 
rious sense of duty on the question which will be propos- 
ed, viz. ‘Will the Senate advise and consent to thc 
nomination?” will compel me to answer in the negative. 
A resolution has been offered, to instruct a standing 
committee of the Senate to inquire into the conduct of th 
nomi nee in relation to certain very singular and eattior- 
dinary occurrences. This has been opposed by his friends. 


teh s been stated on this floor that there are papers in 


| possession of Senators, ready to be prese nted to the 
Senate, or to a committee, sufficient to convince any com- 

mittee, or any member of the Senate, that the nomine: 
jhas stated to some of his friends and partisans certain facts 


lin relation to the causes of the explosion of the late cabi- 


net, which, if prov ved, it is admitted, ought to prevent th: 
onfirmation of this nomination. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Marcy] states t! 
‘she does not believe these statements entitled to credit 
jhe does not believe that Mr. Van Buren has ever madc 
such remarks or admissions to any person.” The Sena- 
tor from Delaware (Mr. Carron] proposes to introduce 
the witness on this floor, if desired. 1 shall not look for 
any admissions or confessions of this nominee, to his 
friends or elsewhere, which would criminate himself. 
Since all ro offers have been rejected, I ask no further 
evidence. In fact, for myself, no evidence of what my 
duty w ould require on an occasion like the present, has 
been wanting since the letters of instruction to our minis- 
er to England were read in this body nearly two years 
since, and which I then pronounced ‘disgr aceful to the 
country 

The Senator from M: aryland [Mr. Srra] has said ** that, 
for the instructions given by the Secretary of State toa 
foreign minister, the Secretary is not to be held responsi- 
ble; the President alone is re -sponsible.” Sir, whatever 
may be the views of that Senator, it is no rule for me. I 
|hold avery different doctrine. In my opinion, tlicre is 

)ot a Senator on this floor, or any other careful observer, 
who has noticed the proceedings of this adminis' r ation 


vernment should have been accepted, 1} from its commencement, who is not fully convinced that 
effort to regain important trade. As n gt tation had |there had been ** behind the throne a power greater than 
been repeatedly and peremptorily refused to the Govern-|the throne itself,” which has directed most of its move- 


ment of the United States, it was necessary off r some 
excuse for attempting it again. ‘That excuse was formed 
in the public and —— is baat that the adt ninistration of 
the affairs of the United § s had passed from the hands | 
of those who refi sed the « offe red terms, into the hands of 
those who thought the offered terms ought to have been | 
accepted, and who c a their predecessors for not 
ccmmior them. Mr. Mc ‘Lane was inate cted to use this] 
fact to remove any obstacle oc opening the negotiation for 
the recovery of the lost West India eed . 
stacle should be interposed on account of the magner in jt 
which the late administration had managed this affair. I 
confess that I cannot see any thing wrong in thes se Much 
ceusured instructions. I see no invokin g of favors on 
party considerations—no abandonment of honor or digni 
ty. Gentlemen may call it novel diplomacy; but I call it 
pla‘ n dealing, and the result has shown it was a successful 
negotiation, 

Mr. FOOT the yeas and nays are ordered, 
and our votes are to be ane d on this question, and es- 
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pecially after the fri ends of the nominee have opposed a 
resolution of inqui ry into the conduct of the late Secre- 
tary of State inthe discharge of his ge al duties, and 


have desired the steals rs to examine for themselves, I 
feel ita duty, and « steem it a priv) lege, that I may state in 
a few words, and in plain terms, the grounds on which my 
vote will beg riven again t this nomination. 

Sir, the es ride nce of my own senses, of sight and hear- 


me since the commenc ent of tht Iministration, have 


+ 


ments. I will notay there is legal evidence sufficient to 
‘convict a man before a court of justice; but there is 
lenough to produce conviction in my mind, and I sincere 
ly believe that General Jackson came to this place fully 


deter ‘mined to remove no man from office, but for good 


cause of removal. Iam fully convinced that the whole 


|**system of proscription” owes its existence to Martin 


Van Buren! That the dissolution of the cabinet was ef- 
fected by his management, and for his benefit! a that 
the hand of the late Secret: ary of State may be traced cis 
tinctly in another affair, whic h has produced an alienation 
between the first and second officers of the Government; 
and also in relation to the present ** improved condition ¢ f 
the public press,” and for the great abuse of the patron- 
age of the Government! And, sir, I hold him responsi- 
ble for many acts which I can never approve. But, sir, 
this is not the first time that I have pronounced the 
structions given by the late ew? of State to Mr. 
McLane, then minister to London, and the negotiat 





with the court of Great Britain, on the subject of the co- 


lonial trade, to be degrading and d disgrace ful to the nation. 
Sir, it has ever been our pride and our glory, that, in all 
our diplomatic intercourse with foreign nations, we have 
1ever admitted our country to be in the wrong! nor has she 
ever been proved to be in the wrong, before the late | Mu- 
miliating and disgraceful corresponden ce with the Britis 
Government. This is the first time in her whole sieey, 
in which she has ever begged favors of royal bounty. An 1 
holding, as T do, the vite of those instructions respons! 
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ble for this disgrace, I can never advise the President to|I set my mark of disapprobation upon it; 1 contribute my 
send the author of such instructions as a minister to repre-| voice and my vote to make it a negative example, to be 
sent the interests of this nation at the same court where | shunned and avoided by all future ministers of the United 
she: has been so disgraced—and I must record my vote | States. If, in a deliberate and formal letter of instruc- 
against the nomination. | tions, admonitions and directions are given to a minister, 
Mr. WEBSTER said, as it is highly probable that our|and repeated, once and again, to urge these mere party 
proceedings on this nomination will be published, I deem | considerations on the foreign Government, to what extent 
it proper to state shortly the considerations which influ-|is it probable the writer himself will be disposed to urge 
enced my opinion, and will decide my vote. them, in his one thousand opportunities of informal inter- 
I regard this asa very important and delicate question. osama with the agents of that Government? 
It is full of responsibility; and I feel the whole force of] I propose, sir, to refer to some particular parts of these 
all that responsibility. While 1 have been in the Senate, | instructions; but, before I do that, allow me to state, very 
Ihave opposed no nomination of the President, except for | generally, the posture of that subject to which those par- 
cause; and I have at all times thought that such cause/|ticulars relate. That subject was the state of our trade 
should be plain, and sufficient; that it should be real and with the British West India colonies. I do not deem it 
substantial, not unfounded or fanciful. necessary now to go minutely into all the history of that 
Lhave never desired, and do not now desire, to en-|trade. The occasion does not call for it. All know that, 
croach, in the sl ghtest degree, on the constitutional pow-| by the convention of 1815, a reciprocity of intercourse 
ers of the Chief Magistrate of the nation. Lhave heretofore | Was established between us and Great Britain. The ships 
gone far, very far, in assenting to nominations which have | Of both countries were allowed to pass to and from each 
been submitted to us. I voted fur the appointment of all| other respectively, with the same cargoes, and subject to 
the gentlemen who composed the first cabinet; I have op-{the same duties. But this arrangement did not extend to 
posed no nomination of a foreign minister; and I have not|the British West Indies, There our intercourse was cut 
opposed the nominations recently before us, for the re-|off. Various discriminating and retaliatory acts were pass- 
organization of the administration. I have always been|ed by England and by the United States. Eventually, in 
especially anxious that, in all matters relating to our inter-|the summer of 1825, the English Parliament passed an 
course with other nations, the utmost harmony, the great-|act offering reciprocity, so far as the mere carrying trade 
est unity of purpose, should exist between the President | Was concerned, to all nations w ho might choose, within one 
and the Senate. I know how much of usefulness such |year, to accept that offer. 
harmony and union are calculated to produce. Mr. Adams’s administration did not accept that offer; 
Tam now fully aware, sir, that it is a serious, a very se-| first, because it was never officially communicated to it; 
rious matter to vole against the confirmation of a minister | Secondly, because, only a few months before, a negotia- 
to a foreign court, who has already gone abroad, and has/tion on the very same subject had been suspended, with 
been received, and accredited, by the Government to|an understanding that it might be resumed; and, thirdly, 
which he is sent. Iam aware that the rejection of this| because it was very desirable to arrange the whole matter, 
nomination, and the necessary recall of the minister, will|if possible, by treaty, in order to secure, if we could, the 
be regarded by foreign States, at the first blush, as not injadmission of our products into the British islands for con- 
the highest degree favorable to the character of our Go-|sumption, as well as the admission of our vessels. This 
vernment. I know, moreover, to what injurious reflec-| object had been earnestly pursued ever since the peace 
tions one may subject himself, especially in times of party | of 1815. It was insisted on, as every body knows, through 
excitement, by giving a negative vote on such a nomina-| the whole of Mr. Monroe’s administration. He would not 
tion. But, after all, Lam placed here to discharge a duty. |treat at all, without treating of this object. He thought 
Lam not to go through a formality—I am to perform a|the existing state of things better than any arrangement, 
substantial and responsible duty. I am to advise the Pre-| which, while it admitted our vessels into West India ports, 
silent in matters of appointment. This is my constitu-| still left our productions subject to such duties there, that 
tional obligation; and I shall perform it conscientiously | they could not be carried. 
and fearlessly. Lam bound to say, then, sir, that, for one,| Now, sir, Mr. Adams’s administration was not the first 
I do not advise nor consent to this nomination. Ido not/to take the ground. It only occupied the same position 
think it a fit and proper nomination; and my reasons are| Which its predecessor had taken. It saw no important 
found in the letter of instructions, written by Mr. Van/| objects to be gained by changing the state of things, un- 
Suren, on the 20th of July, 1829, to Mr. McLane, then less that change was to admit our products into the British 
going to the court of England as American minister. 1| West Indies, directly from our ports, and not burdened 
think those instructions derogatory, in a high degree, to| with excessive duties. The direct trade, by English en- 
the character and honor of the country. I think they /actments and American enactments, had become closed. 
show a manifest disposition, in the writer of them, to es-| No British ships came here from the British West Indies. 
tablish a distinction between his country and his party; to| No American ship went from us to those places. A cir- 
place that party above the country; to make interest at a|cuitous trade took place through the islands of third 
foreign court for that party, rather than for the country; | Powers; and that circuitous trade was in many respects 
to persuade the English ministry and the English monarch | nut disadvantageous to us. 
that they had an interest in maintaining in the United) In this state of things, sir, Mr. McLane was sent to 
States the ascendancy of the party to which the writer} England; and he received his instructions from the Se- 
belonged. ‘Thinking thus of the purpose and object of|cretary of State. In these instructions, and in relation 
these instructions, I cannot be of opinion that their author | to this subject of the colonial trade, are found the senti- 
isa proper representative of the United States at that}ments of which I complain. What are they’ Let us 
court. Therefore it is that [ propose to vote aguinst his|examine, and see. 
nomination. It is the first time, I believe, in modern di-} Mr. Van Buren tells Mr. McLane: ‘* The opportunities 
plomacy, it is certainly the first time in our history, in| which you have derived from a participation in our public 
which a minister te a foreign court has sought to make |councils, as well as other sources of information, will ena- 
favor fur one party at home against another; or has stoop- ble you to speak with confidence (as far as you may deem 
ed from being the representative of the whole country, lit proper and useful so to do’ of the respective parts 
to be the representative of a party. And as this is the |taken by those to whom the administration of this Go- 
first instance in our history of any such transaction, so 1|vernment is now committed, in relation to the course 
ntend to do all in my power to make it the last. For one, heretofore pursued upon the subject of the colonial trade.” 


Vou. VIil.--84 
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Now, this is neither more nor less than saying, “you ** You cannot press this view of the subject too earnestly 
will be able to tell the British minister, whenever you|upon the consideration of the British ministry. It has 
think proper, that you, and J, and the leading persons in | bearings and relations that reach beyond the immediate 
this administration, have opposed the course heretofore | question under discussion.’ 

ursued by the Government and the country, on the sub-| And adverting again to the same subject, towards the 
ject of the colonial trade. Be sure to Jet him know that, | close of the despatch, he says: **1 will add nothing as to 
on that subject, we have held with England, and not w ith | the impropriety of suffering any feelings that find their 
our own Government.” Now, I ask you, sir, if this be! origin in the past pretensions ef ‘this Government to have 
dignified diplomacy? Is this statesmanship? Is it patriot-| an adverse influence upon the present conduct of Great 
ism, or is it mere party? Isita proof of a high regard) Britain.” 
to the honor and renown of the whole country, or is it} Task again, Mr. President, if this be statesmanshi = 
evidence of a disposition to make a merit of belonging to} this be dignity? If this be elevated regard for count 
one of its political divisions? |Can any man read this whole despatch with candor, ar # 

The Secretary proceeds: ‘Their views (that is, the| not admit that it is plainly and manifestly the writer’s ob- 
views of the present administration) upon that point | ject to gain credit with the British ministry for the a 
have been submitted to the people of the United States; | sent administration, at the expense of the past? Certain 
and the counsels by which your conduct is now directed, | this object appears to me as plain and visible as the sun at 
are the result of the judgment expressed by the only | hoon. 
earthly tribunal to which the late administration was! Lest1 sheuld do the Secret ary injustice, 1 will read all 
amenable for its acts.” that I find in this letter upon this obnoxious point. Thes« 

Now, sir, in the first place, there is very little reason to! are the paragraphs: 
suppose that the first part of this paragraph istrue,in point! ** Such is the present state of our commercial relations 
of fact. I mean that part which intimates that the change of! with the British colonies, and such the steps by which we 
administration was brought about by public disapprobation have arrived at it. In reviewing the events which have 
of Mr. Adams’s conduct, respecting the subject of the colo-| preceded, and more or less contributed to a result so much 
nialtrade. Possibly, so much was then said, ona subject |to be regretted, there will be found three grounds upon 
which so few understood, some degree of impression may | which we are most assailable. First, in our too long and 
have been produced by it. But be assured, sir, another|too tenaciously resisting the right of Great Britain to im 
cause will be found, by future historians, for this ch: ange; pose protecting duties in her colonies.”” Second, &e. 
and that cause will be ‘the popularity of a successful sol-| «The opportunities which you have derived from a 
dier, united with a feeling, made to be considerably exten-' participation in our public councils, as well as othe: 
sive, that the preferences of the people in his behalf had |sources of information, will enable you to speak with con 
not been justly regarded on a previous occasion. There | fidence (as far as you may deem it proper and useful so to 
is, sit, very little ground to say that ‘the only tribunal to | do) of the respective parts taken by those to whom the 
which the late administration was amenable,” has pro-/|administration of this Government is now committed, in 
nounced any judgment against it for its conduct on the /relation to the course heretofore pursued upon the su! 
whole subject of the colonial trade. [ject of the colonial trade. Their views upon that point 

But, however this may be, the other assertion in the | have been submitted to the people of the United States 
paragraph is manifestly quite wide of the facts. Mr. |and the counsels by which your conduct is now directed, 
Adams’s administration did not bring forward this claim. |are the result of the judgment expressed by the onl) 
I have stated already that it had been a subject, both of | earthly tribunal to which the late administr: ation was am 
negotiation and legislation, through the whole eight years |nable for its acts. It should be sufficient that the claims 
of Mr. Monroe’s administration. This the Secretary knew, |set up by them, and which caused the interruption of t! 
or was bound to know. Why then does he speak of it as trade in question, have been explicitly abandoned by tho 
setup by the late administration, and afterwards aban-! who first asserted them, and are not revived by their suc 
doned by them, and not now revived? cessors. If Great Britain deems it adverse to her i 

But the most humiliating part of the whole follows:' rests to allow us to parti cipate in the trade with her 
‘* To set up the acts of the late administration as the cause | colonies, and finds nothing in the extension of it to « rth rs 
of forfeiture of privileges. which would otherwise be ex-|to induce her to apply the same rule to us, she will, we 
tended to the people of the United States, would, under! hope, be sensible of the propriety of placing her refusal 
existing circumstances, be unjust in itself, and could not) on those grounds. ‘Tosct up the acts of the late adminis 
fail to excite their deepest sensibility.” tration as the cause of forfeiture of privileges which would 

So, then, Mr. President, we are reduced, are we, to otherwise be extended to the people of the United States, 
the poor condition that we see a minister of thi s great re-| would, under existing circumstances, be unjust in itsclt 
public instructed to argue, or to intercede, with the Bri-| and could not fail to excite their deepest sensibility. Th 
tish minister, lest he should find us to have forfeited our | tone of feeling which a course so unwise and untenable is 
privileges, and lest these privileges should no longer be | calculated to produce, would doubtless be greatly ager: 
extended tous! And we have forfeited those privileg ges, | vated by the consciousness that Great Britain has, ‘by or 
by our misbehavior, in choosing rulers who thought bet- | in council, opened her colonial ports to Russia and Fran 
ter of our own claim than of the British! W hy, sir, this | notwithstanding a similar omission on their » art to acce] 
is patiently submitting to the domineering tone of the Bri- | \the terms offered by the act of July, 1825. You cannot 
tish minister, I believe Mr. Huskisson--[ Mr. CLAY said, | press this view of the subjec t too eaxrne stly upon th 

**no, Mr. Canning.”}—-Mr. Canning, then, sir, who told |sideration of the British mini istry. It has bearings 

us that all our trade with the West Indies was a boon, |relations that reach beyond the immediate question u 
granted to us by the indulgence of England. The British | discussion.” 

minister calls it a boon, and our minister admi tsitisa pri- | ‘1 will add nothing as to the impropriety of suffenng 
vilege, and hopes that his royal Majesty will be too gra-|any feelings that find their ori igin in the past preten nsions 
cious to decide that we have forfe ited ‘this privilege, by |of this Government to have an adverse infinence upon th 
our misbehavior, inthe choice of our rulers! Sir, for one, |present conduct of Great Britain.” 














I rejectall idea of holding any right of trade, or any other| Sir, I submit to you, and to the cander of all just u 

rights, as a privilege ora boon, from the British Govern-|if I am not right in saying that the pervading topic, 

ment, or any other Government. through the ene is not Amer ican rights, not American 
At the conclusion of the paragraph, the Secretary says: ‘interests, not American defence, but denunciation of pas 
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pretensions of our own country, reflections on the past) provident course of the late administration, in relation to 
administration, and exultation and a loud claim of merit! the West India trade, had produced, the late Secretary of 
for the administration now in power. Sir, I would forgive, State had alluded in his instructions to the change which 
mistakes; | would pardon the want of information; I| the people of the United States had made, in those who 
would pardon almost any thing, where I saw true patriot-| administered our Government, in the following language: 
ism and sound American feeling; but I cannot forgive the} ** The opportunities which you have derived, from a par- 
sacrifice of this feeling to mere party. I cannot concur} ticipation in our public councils, as well as other sources 
in sending abroad a public agent who has not conceptions] of information, will enable you to speak with confidence 
so large and liberal, as to feel that, in the presence of] (as far as you may deem it proper and useful so to do) of 
foreign courts, amidst-the monarchies of Europe, he is to} the respective parts taken by those to whom the adminis- 
stand up for his country, and his whole country; that no| tration of this Government is now committed, in relation 















































jot nor tittle of her honor is to come to harm in his hands;! 
that he is not to suffer others to reproach either his Go) 
vernment or his country, and far less is he himself to re-| 
proach either; that he is to have no objects in his eye but} 
American objects, and no heart in his bosom but an Ame- 
rican heart; and that he is to forget self, to forget party, 
to forget every sinister and narrow feeling, in his proud 
and lofty attachment to the republic whose commission he 
bears. 

Mr. President, 1 have discharged an exceedingly un- 
pleasant duty, the most unpleasant of my public life. But 
I have looked upon it asa duty, and it was not to be 
shunned. And, sir, however unimportant may be the 
opinion of so humble an individual as myself, I now only 
wish that [ might be heard by every independent freeman 
in the United States, by the British minister, and the Bri- 
tish King, and by every minister and every crowned head 
in Europe, while, standing here in my place, I pronounce 
my rebuke, as solemnly and as decisively as I can, upon 


' 
this first inst 


nce in which an American minister has been} 
sent abroad as the representative of his party, and not as 
the representative of his country. 

Mr. BROWN said that, unwilling as he had been to} 


to the course heretofore pursued upon the subject of the 
colonial trade. Their views upon that point have been 
submitted to the people of the United States; and the 
counsels by which your conduct is now directed, are the 
result of the judgment expressed by the only earthly tri- 
bunal to which the late administration was amenable for 
its acts.” In making this suggestion, Mr. Van Buren had 
asserted what was most true; public opinion had discarded 
the late administration from power; and the party to whom 
the people of the United States had committed the reins 
of Government, had been, and were then, favorable to 
the proposed arrangement: he could, therefore, recog- 
nise in this no solid objection; but to his mind it had more 
the appearance of the captiousness of verbal criticism, than 
any thing else. If there was any thing in the language 
which he had noticed of a submissive tone, as gentlemen 


| had supposed, by proceeding a little further in the instruc- 


tions, they would have found language which would effect- 
ually have removed all their apprehensions, and shows if 
the late Secretary of State knew how to use the language 
of conciliation, he also knew how to speak in a tone of 
manly firmness when urging the just claims of his country. 

That part of the instructions to which he had reference 
was as follows: ‘If Great Britain deems it adverse to her 


























































































































participate in this discussion, he could not, in justice to 
his own feclings, and to the distinguished individual whose | interests to allow us to participate in the trade with her 
nomination as minister to England was then before the} colonies, and finds nothing in the extension of it to others 
Senate, refrain from giving utterance to the mingled sen-| to induce her to apply the same rule to us, she will, we 
timents of indignation and regret at the course which the| hope, be sensible of the propriety of placing her refusal 
debate had taken—a course which struck him as at least}on those grounds. To set up the acts of the late admi- 
extraordinary, and extremely unjust towards the nominee. | nistration as the cause of forfeiture of privileges which 
The acrimony with which Mr. Van Buren had been as-| would otherwise be extended to the people of the United 
sailed, the epithets which had been so liberally bestowed | States, would, under existing circumstances, be unjust in 
upon him, required some vindication at the hands of those] itself, and could not fail to excite their deepest sensibility. 
who were favorable to confirming his nomination, against} The tone of feeling which a course so unwise and untena- 
the injurious, and, as he believed, unwarrantable charges] ble is calculated to produce, would doubtless be aggra- 
which had been preferred against him. He would here! vated,” &c. Here was language firm and spirited, and 
take leave to remind gentlemen that reproachful epithets| indicating any thing else but a disposition to yield or com- 
afforded but a poor substitute for argument, and more} promit the honor of the country; and he could but consi- 
especially when addressed to a body whose deliberations| der it as extremely unjust on the part of the opponents of 
should be governed by calm, dispassionate consideration. | the nomination to single out detached parts of the instruc- 
The Senate had been told by the honorable gentleman | tions, without adverting to their general tenor, and view- 
(Mr. Cray] who had preceded him in this debate, that ling them as a whole—the only fair rule to be resorted to 
Mr. Van Buren, when acting as Secretary of State, had} in the exposition of public documents. 
disgraced his country, by certain expressions cont: ined| But to come back to the charge of disgrace which had 
in his instructions given to Mr. McLane, late minister to] been so strongly urged and relied upon. How, sir, has 
England, in relation to the negotiation between the Unit-| the minister to England-disgraced his country? Where 
ed States and Great Britain, on the subject of the West] was the evidence of the imputed disgrace to be found? 
India trade. Waiving all discussion as to whom the re-| Was it to be found in the fact that an arrangement had 
sponsibility should attach, for instructions given to our| been made between the United States and Great Britain, 
foreign ministers, whether to the President of the United| in relation to her colonial trade, substantially on the very 
States or to his Secretary of State, he’ would concede to|same basis as that proposed under the administration of 
those opposed to the nomination the principle contended| Mr. Adams? And were gentlemen who then approved 
for by them, that the Secretary of State was responsible | that measure, now prepared to condemn the present ad- 
for his official conduct, to the fullest extent. He knew | ministration for having succeeded in forming such an ar- 
Mr. Van Buren too well, tobelieve, for a moment, that he| rangement with the British Government as the late admi- 
would desire that any shield should be interposed to screen| nistration had proffered, and had failed to accomplish? 
him from a proper responsibility; he believed he would| Sir, said Mr. B., it appears to me that there lies the rub: 
sooner court the strictest inquiry, than endeavor to escape|the objection to Mr. Van Buren, he feared, with some 
from it. But to return to the instructions. What was the gentlemen, was not that he had done too little, but that he 
language which was deemed so exceptionable’ In order had done too much. Under his auspices, as Secretary of 
to remove the impression that a feeling of hostility was| State, a restoration of the West India trade had been ef. 
felt in this country towards Great Britain, which the im- | fected, which the late administration had, by several guc- 
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cessive missions, in vain endeavored to effect for several | (Mr 
years. 


- Brown, } and with a view, also, to add something to 
what had been said by the honorable Senator from Mas- 
He called on gentlemen who had spoken so pathetically | sachusetts, [Mr. Wenster,} who had placed the question 
of their country’s disgrace, to adduce some proof in sup- | before the Senate in nearly all the aspects in which it had 
port of the charge. When had the American name stood | presented itself to his [Mr. E.’s] mind. 

more honored abroad? Under what administration, from} The honorable Senator from North Carolina has said 
the origin of the Government to this time, had the national | that the treaty negotiated by our minister at London, 
character held a more lofty elevation? There was no civi- under the instructions which are now the subject of ani- 
lized country, but what American character, American | madyersion, is a splendid treaty; that it has yielded, and 
institutions, were themes of the highest panegyric; and in| will yield, a golden harvest to our people; and that it is 
none more than in that country with whom this dishonora-|the success of the negotiation, casting all others in th: 


ble transaction is said to have taken place. The lively 
sensibility which the President had, on all occasions, shown 
to the honor of his country, forbade the supposition that 
he would ever have sanctioned instructions toa foreign 
minister by which the character of his country was to be 
compromised. That he had authorized the language of 


conciliation to be used in the instructions to the minister | 


to England, was most honorable to him. From what Pre- 
sident could a spirit of conciliation and courtesy towards 
England come with more propriety, than from him by 
whose valor in the field her pride had been humbled? 

There is no mark more infallible, as regards the de- 
gree of wisdom with which a nation is governed, than the 
respectability of that nation in other countries. 
tory will testify to the truth of the remark, that an admi- 
nistration conducted feebly is contemptible abroad; and 
that which is conducted with wisdom and vigor, never fails 
to secure respect. 

Mr. B. said he would not institute a comparison between 
the management of our diplomatic affairs, under the pre- 
sent administration, and that which had preceded it; and 
it would be from no apprehension that the result would 
not redound greatly to the credit of the existing adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Van Buren had, he believed, while acting as Secre- 
tary of State, accomplished more in less time than any of 
his predecessors. Comparatively inexperienced in the 
new station in which he had been called to act, the ease 
with which he had adapted himself to it, the rapidity with 
which he had comprehended the arduous and difficult du- 
ties of Secretary of State, bore honorable testimony to his 
abilities as a statesman. 

It had been objected to the nominee that he had intro- 
duced into the Government of the United States the party 
intrigues and discipline said to prevail in his own State. 
Without stopping to notice what he considered an unjust 
reflection on the public character of a great and patriotic 
member of this confederacy, he called upon those who 
made the charge to support it by proof. It was honora- 
ble to the reputation of Mr. Van Buren, both public and 
private, that, when his enemies were asked to furnish evi- 
dence in support of the charges urged against him, 
they were unable to fix upon him any one of them by the 
semblance of proof. Possessing talents of a high order, 
and rapidly growing in the esteem of his countrymen, it 
was not a matter of surprise that he had been marked 
out as the victim of unmerited persecution. 

Mr. B. could conceive of no adequate reason or mo- 
tives for rejecting the nomination of the minister to Eng- 
land. He was peculiarly fitted for the station which he 
then filled. His thorough and intimate acquaintance with 


the commercial relations of the two countries pointed him | 


out asa fit and proper representative of our interests at 
the court of Great Britain. ‘The State of New York had 
repeatedly vouched for his character and standing, by be- 
stowing on him the highest civil honors within her gift. 
Mr. B. said he therefore considered it a duty which he 
owed to the country, and to the individual then represent- 
ing us at the court of Great Britain, to vote for confirming 
his nomination. 

Mr. EWING, of Ohio, said he rose for the purpose of 


All his-| 


|For what honest purpose is this thing done? 


jindividual or party? 
|country, and nothing but the country,’ 


ishade, which has excited envy and animosity against the 
| parties concerned in that brilliant transaction. Sir, said 
) Mr. E., it is the common resort of all men, when brought 
|to answer for a misdemeanor, to retort the charge of envy 

jor enmity, against their accusers. Pretences of this kind 
|can always be advanced, though not always sustained; and 
| When supported by evidence, and not resting on mere as- 
jsertion, they are entitled to no weight, except in thos« 
|cases in which the accusation to be repelled rests for its 
|Support upon the evidence of the envious and malignant 
laccuser. 

What has it to do with the question befure the Senate, 
| whether the nominee is the subject of love or hatred—-of 
|malice or good will? Here is no room for falsehood, and 
llittle for misconstruction. We have before us, under his 
jown sign manual, the very paper on which we must acquit 
lor condemn him. We have it before us here, sir. Ht will 
igo abroad to the nation and the world with the sanction ¢ 
icensure of the Senate stamped upon it. Friendship can 
lnot brighten, nor envy deepen its shades. Before us, 
and before the American people, upon its own merit 

must it stand or fall. Nor dves the honorable Senator 
touch the question under discussion, when he tells us that 
jan arrangement effected pursuant to these instructions is 
\advantageous to the United States; that it adds to our com- 
merce, and puts money in the pockets of our people. I 
)neither admit nor deny his assumptions as to that fact; for 
\it is not now a proper time for the discussion of that sul 
|ject. On another day, on a fit occasion, and with ope! 
|doors, shall (I trust) this matter be investigated; and then, 
|perhaps, their golden visions will vanish into air. But it 
His not the arrangement to which } now object, but the mai 
iner in which it was sued for. Let it be, if gentlemen 
| please, a splendid boon, a golden gift, obtained from Great 
| Britain by the superior talents and favor of this subtle Se- 
icretary: that gold is bought too dear which is purchased 
lat the expense of our national honor—which is sued for— 
ibegged for of a British minister—knelt for—-prayed for— 
|before a British or any other earthly throne. 

| But, sir, said Mr. E., this tone of submission, of suj 

| plication, and apology, is not, to my mind, the most « 
\jectionable characteristic of this paper. We have, it 
|true, since the first formation of our Government, beet 
\divided into parties at home. Our people have difi 
lin the choice of ther rulers—sometimes on principle; 
sometimes merely as to men; but heretofore, whethe 
|peace or war, abroad we have presented an undivid 
front. And never before has there been a solitary 
stance in which our dissensions have been sent abroad b) 
| the accredited agents of our Government, and urg¢ 
largument for the consideration of a foreign Power. B 
by this despatch, sir, our family quarrels, our private : 
mosities, which, in common decency, ought to die wit! 
our own doors, are presented in bold relief, and made t! 
subject of earnest representation to the British ¢ 
Does any 
honest man suppose that the British minister or th« Brie 
tish monarch cares whois at the head of our Government, 
unless they expect to profit by the ascendancy o! 


ered 


if it were ‘* the country, the who! 
’ - 


which the Sccre- 


replying to the honorable Senator from North Carolina, |tary sought to benefit by this official act, why d dhe urge 
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to England (for it ceniaaeade not i. aaa the opinions of tish ministry. ‘It hes wi arings and cabal that reach be- 
the dominant party in this country’? Sir, the American yond the immediate questi on under discussion.”’ 
republic--the nation—is lost sight of in this despatch, and == ** You cannot press this view of the subject too earnest- 
the minister is instructed to present himself at the British ly.” What view? Why, that those who favored Ameri- 
court as the emissary of those who had come into power, can pretensions have been put down, and we, who sup- 
as he assumes, because they supported British claims port British claims, are lords of the ascendant. But why 
against American pretensions. 1 once more ask the atten- press this earnestly upon the consideration of the British 
tion of the Senate to a paragraph of this despatch. ministry’? Because, adds the despatch, it has bearings 
‘€ The opportunities which you have derived from a par- and relations which reach beyond the immediate question 
ticipation in our public councils, as well as other sources under discussion. And what were these beari ings and re- 
of information, will enable you to speak with confidence lations? On what did this view of the subject bear? To 
(as fur as you may deem it proper and useful so to do) of what did it relate beyond the simple question of the colo- 
the respective parts taken by those to whom the adminis-| nial trade, if, indeed, it could have borne on that? Sir, 
tration of this Government is now committed, in relation; the motive lurking in the heart of the writer of this de- 
to the course heretofore pursued upon the subject of the spatch is here disclosed. He stands the self-declared 
colonial trade. Their views upon that point have been) representative of a party—holding out, as a partisan, pro- 
submitted to the people of the United States; and the! fessions of submission and subservience to Great Britain-— 
counsels by which your conduct is now directed, are the/ and claiming, as the reward of his adherence to her inte- 
result of the judginent expressed by the only earthly tri-| rests, the concession of privileges which had been with- 
bunal to which the late administration was amenable for'| ‘held when treated for in the name and in behalf of the 
its acts. It should be sufficient that the claims set up by | |nation. The concessions on the one part, and the boons 
them, and which caused the interruption of the trade in jand privileges on the other, were not intended to termi- 
question, have been explicitly abandoned by those who} nate in the matter then under discussion. No, they had 
first asserted them, and are not revived by their succes-| | bearings and relations which reached beyond, very much 
sors. If Great Britain deems it adverse to her interests to! beyond, them. Do butconvince the British ministry that 
allow us to participate in the trade with her colonies, and| the Secretary is devoted to their will, and the advocate of 
finds nothing in the extension of it to others to induce her| their interests, would they not in turn lend their aid to se- 
to apply the same rule to us, she will, we hope, be sensi-| cure his advancement? Have they not the same motive 
ble of the propriety of placing her refusal on those grounds. | in giving a President to the United States that Russia 
To set up the acts of the late administration as the cause} once had in giving a King to Poland? In his view, it was 
of forfeiture of privileges which would otherwise be| easily done. Let the ministry yield to his solicitations as 
extended to the people of the United States, would, under} a partisan what they had refused to the manly diplomacy 
existing circumstances, be unjust in itself, and could not| of the nation; and ‘let the American people feel, or be 
fail to excite their deepest sensibility. The tone of feel-| persuaded that they feel, pecuniary benefits resulti ing 
ing which a course so unwise and untenable is calculate d| from the se concessions. Then let the British presses be 
to produce, would doubtless be greatly aggravated by the} made to teem with praises of the candor, skill, and talent of 
consciousness that Great Britain ‘h is, by order in counc 1,|} the American diplomatists. ‘The weight of foreign influ- 
opened her colonial ports to Russia and France, notwith-| ence, w ith polttical tacticsand party organization at home, 
standing a simJar omssion on their part to accept the} he might reasonably suppose to be irresistible. And then, 
terms offered by the act of July, 1825. You cannot press] sir, having reached the summit of his ambition, could he 
this view of the subject too earnestly upon the considera-| not reward his august friend and ally by y ielding up other 
tion of the British ministry. It has bearings and relations| American pretensions to other British claims? Sir, the 
that reach beyond the immediate qiestion under dis-} British nation has for a century past held a controlling 
cussion.” influence over the politics of Europe. It has been the 
**] will add nothing as to the impropriety of suffering] *‘ setter up and putter down of kings.” States and na- 
any feelings that find their origin in the past pretensions of | tions have received their gold, and become their pension- 
this Government to have anadverse influence upon the] ers; and it is not probable, if the lure is thus held out to 


present conduct of Great Britain.” them by our men in power, that they will be slow in seiz- 
Can any one read th’s miserable paragraph, mystified | ing an occasion to control also our destinies. 
and involved asit is, and doubt for a moment as toitsinter-}| It is for these reasons, in addition to those already 


pretation? ‘* You will be able to speak with confidence | urged, that I have made up my mind to vote against this 
(as far as you may think it proper and useful so to do)! nomination. I have reflected on the subject, deliberately, 
of the course pursued by those now in power, in rel: en calmly, and, I hope, impartially. ‘The office is high and 





to the colon’ al trade.” What is this but saying, in other} responsible. |The stations which the nominee has hereto- 
words, to the American envoy, Tell the British minister | fore filled, have been elevated and conspicuous. 1 have 
that we who are now in power ed British claims, | felt, sir, and still feel, the responsibility under which I 


and opposed American pretensions, as to the colonia!| actin refusing my assent to this nomination; but I refuse 
trade; our opinions upon that subject were submitted tc] it without hesitation or doubt. Sir, if a man without for- 
the American people; and, because we entertained view: | tune and without name, an officer holding some humble 
favorable to British claims, and hostile to American pre-| post, had sinned as deeply in his sphere as did this nomi- 
tensions, the people placed us in power, and prostrated | nee in his, he would have been suffered, by common con- 
our opponents? This is the plain reading of that part of] sent, to sink into oblivion, pe rhaps into infamy. And 
the despatch, when stripped of its circumlocution. I+] surely our censure should not fall with less weight on the 
this true, sir? And if it were true, is it, Lask, the kind] political sins of the high, than of the humble in station 
of message with which an American minister is to be sent In coming to this conclusion, I for one have given | ttle 
to a fureign court--thus to humble and debase himself,| weight to the many rumors which are rife in the land 
and degrade, if not libel, his countrymen—especially to} touching the political character and conduct of this no.ni- 
the haughty court of Great Britain? nze in other matters than that here developed. Some- 
But this is not all. Warmed with this subject, ard] th'ng, indecd, it has weighed upon my mind, that he is 
new light breaking in upon him as he proceeds, the Se-| aow, by an arrangement which appears to be his own, 
cretary closes this paragraph in his despatch with this] our accredited minister at that very court to which he 
special injunction: ** You cannot press this view of the} thus pressed his partisan claims; and where, if he chose to 
subject too carnestly upon the consideration of the Bri-] lo it, he could best mature a project for bringing foreign 
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influence to bear upon his political fortunes at home. 
But chiefly I rest my censure upon the despatch which is 
before us, and in which J cannot be deceived. 

Mr. POINDEXTER rose, and said that an absence of 
several weeks from the Senate, occasioned by indisposi- 
tion, had, as he was eee been the cause of some de- 
lay in the final action of the Senate on this nomination. 

“He regretted the circumstance, and even now that he} 
was enabled to resume the discharge of his duties, he} 
could but ill requite the kind indulgence of the Senate, 
in postponing the question on his account, by any effort 
of his to investigate the claims of the nominee to public 
confidence, inasmuch as the del’cate state of his health 
would not permit him to enter at large into the various in- 
teresting topics which had been adverted to in the re- 
marks of the honorable Senators who had preceded him 
in the debate. 

Sir, said Mr. P., I have risen to perform an unpleasant, 
but an imperative duty, from which T cannot withdraw 
without subject ng my motives to misconc« :ption, or mis- 
represents ation, in re ‘lation to my vote on the + eh stion now 
before the Senate. Having nothing to gain by the rejc 
tion of this eto and nothing to hope, should it be 
confirmed, I can feel, Mr. President, no other solicitude 
on the subject than that which arises from a sense of the 
solemn duty which I owe to my country, and an ardent 
desire to preserve the honor and dignity ‘of the American 
people, free from the stain of that moral turpitude and 
vicious intrigue which cover the corrupt Governments of 
Europe with infamy and disgrace. For this purpose, and 
for no other purpose whatever, either of a personal or 
political character, | have endeavored to inform myself, 
by all the means within my reach, of the facts and cir- 
cumstances touching the merits of the individual whose 
nomination is now under consideration. 1 have adopted 
this course the more readily, because it was, I ny rstand, 
ona previous day, recommended by honorable Senators, 
in favor of the nominee, in preference to a full ar nd formal 
investigation by a committee of the Senate, which had 
been proposed by an honorable Senator from Maine, [Mr 
Hoimes.] Mr. Van Buren has been long in the public 
eye, has filled high and important political stations, and 
the influence of his public conduct may be traced in every 
department of the Government. Whether r, ‘therefore, 
his previous acts entitle him to the confidence of the Se- 
nate and of the nation, is a question which each gentle- 
man must determine for himself; and | claim for myself 
the humble- privilege of presenting a concise summary of 
the grounds on which I hope to justify the vote which I 
shall feel bound to give on his nomination. The evidence 
to which I shall refer, and which has operated on my judg- jt 
ment in this case, is drawn from the history of the passing 
events of the day, and the statements of persons of high 
standing and respectability, whose integr and veracity 
no one would presume to doubt, when aa ir names shail 
be disclosed. 

Sir, it is known to all who have looked into the politi- 

eal movements of the various parties which have contend- 
ed for power, within the last five or six years, that Mr. 
Van Buren entered the lists as the friend of General Jack- 
son, long after the commencement of the administration 
of President Adams. Prior to that event, he had lent his 
influence to a candidate between whom and General Jack- 
son there existed the most deadly hostility. The admi- 
nistration of Mr. Adams had no charms for Mr. Van Bu- 
ren, and after due deliberation, and a ** judicious” esti- 
mate of the probable results, he became the advocate of 
General Jackson for the Presidency, in opposition to the 
incumbent, whose prospects for re-election were overcast 
with doubt and uncertainty, and from whom he could ex- 
pect no favors, either for himself or his friends. The 

capital which he brought into the stock of political influ- 
ence then operating on the Preside 
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posed to give hima a claim to the highest distinction, in the 
event of the successful termination of the struggle. Ac- 
cordingly he was placed by General Jackson at the head 
of his constitutional advisers, preferring him to other dis 
tinguished gentlemen, whose support was of longer du- 
ration, and, to say the least, equally efficient, and whose 
talents woul 1 bear an adv: intageous comparison with the 
most enl'ghtened statesmenin the world. Thus promot- 
ed and flattered, wielding, as he Te, the Executive arn 
of the nation, permit me to ask, what was the conduct f 
Mr. Van Buren, then Secretary of the Department o 
State? Were the honor and welfare of the country, o1 
the purity of its character, objects nearest to his heart? 
Was his mind free from the bias of undisciplined ambitic 
or was he exclusively detoted to his own elevation, 
gardless of the means, or of the honor of his venerab! 


ichief, and of the integrity of the party which brou 


him into power’ I cannot answer these grave questions 
by any thing which falls w — the scope of my own p 
sonal knowledge; but if there be truth in facts which have 
been detailed to me by me Sar tis first rank tn the nation, 
-|and which £ am bound to believe, until contradicted | y 
evidence still more imposing, his whole course was marked 
by a systematic tissue of dark and studied intrigue, which, 
in its consequences, swept into chaos the elements of that 
patriotic band who fought the battle, and gained the splet 
did victory, in 1828, which placed on the brow of the hero 
of New Orleans the civic wreath of his grateful coun- 
try. Discarding all personal considerations, for 1 hav. 
neither re venge nor political aspirations to gratify, and, 
if | had, they would not enter the se walls to influence my 
deliberations in matters of national concern, I ask only the 
lights of tyith to guide me to a decision which shall a¢ 
cord with strict and impartial justice, and secure to m 
the approbation of an enlightened people, and, what is 
still more precious, the smiles of an approving conscience 
If, then, the friends of the nominee deem the inforn 
tion which I have received, and on which, for the pre — 
I must rely, inaccurate, or susceptible of satisfact: ex- 
planation, I invite them, L urge them, in justic e to their 
friend, to rescue him from every shade of suspicion which 
may be cast on.him, by the appointment of a committe 





to be chosen by this honorable body, whe shall be charg- 
ed with the di uty of collecting all the testimony whic ch can 
be adduced either for or against the nominee, and mak- 


ing a faithful report of it to the Senate; and if the result 
should be such as to satisfy my mind that the nomince is 
innocent of the unworthy conduct which has been as 


jed to him, my vote will be given in favor of his nom 


tio mn, With more real pleasure than I can feel in obeying 
» dictates of duty, by denying to him my support. ‘To 
a a committee I am authorized to furnish the names of 
several gentlemen, high in the confidence of the country, 
who are ready to testify, on oath, if required, to all t 
facts which they have authorized me to communicat 
the Senate on the present cccasion, in a much more en- 
larged and satisfactory manner than it isin my power to 
give tothem. ButI must be permitted to remark, thatil 
this invitation is declined by the friends of Mr. Van Buren, 
my vote must be recorded against his nomination, confid 
ing, as I do, in the honorable sources from which my 
formation is derived. 1 forbear to dwell on the novel and 
extraordinary character of the instructions given by Mr 
Van Buren to Mr. McLane, our Jate minister to London, 
on the subject of opening the West India trade. The 
views presented of the nature and character of th 
structions, by other pentietien, leave me nothing to add 
but the expression of my deep regret that, under any cir- 


» 4 


Cumstances, the Secretary of State, acting, either under 


the influence of his own passions or prejudices, or by the 


instructions of the President, should deem it compatil - 


with the dignity of his station, or the elevated characte 


tial election, was sup- | of his country, to approach the throne of a foreign mo- 
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narch in the style of supplication, asking favors on the of the country, without affording the slightest evidence 
humiliating assurance that the party to which he belong-) that he, in any manner, participated in producing the re- 
ed, exercising the powers of Government, were better|sults which he anxiously desired to accomplish. The 
entitled to his tender mercies than their predecessors in| proscriptive policy, pushed, as it was, to extremities which 
office, who, it seems, had been guilty of the crime of de-| the public interest did not seem to requi ive, and far beyond 
en af under color of right, from his Majesty, conces-| the practice of any other Chief Magistrate, has been univer - 
ons in faver of American commerce, which a more en-| sally attributed to the advice and influence of Mr. V 
lighte ned adininistration, recently brought into power by |ren. This system, combined with the whole 
an overwhelming majority of the peop ile, were ready to| Government, was, as fur as practicable, placed at his dis- 
abandon as unfounded ** pretensions. Such an appeal cretion, to smooth the way to the ulterior object of his 
was wnnecessary, and unworthy ofa statesman representing |ambition. He = himself almost the sole adviser of the 
he interests and honor of a great and powerful nation in| President during the first two years of his adm nistration, 
its intercourse with foreign Powers, and merits the re-jand every one he stood in his w ay was made to feel the 
proof of this honorable body as an integral part of the | power of Executive denunciation. ‘To this caus¢ may be 
Executive. attributed the unprovoked rupture between the first and 
But, Mr. President, what is the history of the conduct|second officers of this Government; the prostration of 
of Mr. Van Buren in reference to hisintercourse with the | those e noble and h gh- minded friends to whose unwavering 
Chief Magistrate, and those associated with him in the jexertions and lofty eloquence General Jackson must feel 


administration at the seat of the National Government?| himself indebted for his success in the late contest for the 
nd, finally, the dissolution of the cabinet, 


He entered the councils of President Jackson with sullen | Presidency; 
reserve on his brow, under which he concealed all hisjand the consequent nomination of Mr. Van Buren as 
opinions on the great questions which agitated the nation. | minister to the court of London. 
He seized on circumstances which pre-existed his induc-}| I have, Mr. President, been put in possession of a com- 
tion into office, novel in their character in this country, | munication, tracing, with great minuteness, and I have, 
but oi niliar at the court of Loui s the Fifteenth, in France, |no doubt, accurate ly, the means resorted to by re Van 
and of Ch ork s the Second of England, by means Of) Buren to produce the rupture between Gencr al Jackson 


which he contrived to **ride upon the whirlwind, and |and those hor ans men who had accepted his invitation 
direct the storm,” and to render the credulous and confid- to become members of his political famils I forbear to 


fan Bu- 
patronage of 

















ing chief, whose weakness he flattered, and whose pre read this paper to oe Senate, because of the peculiar mat- 
dices he nourished, subservient to all his purposes, per-/ters of which it treats; but I hold myself ready to deliver it, 
sonal and political. His plans of operation were shrouded | with the name of ne omniiet, to any committee of inves- 
in darkness and mystery, and executed by the arm of|tigation which may be appointed to embody the evidence 


power, nerved by the recent development of public’ on this subject. I have also received, from a gentleman 
opinion, for the accomplishment of his ulterior views, | now in this tity, a statement of a conversation held with 
which knew no limit short of controlling and directing the | the late Secretary of State, after he had surrendered the 
destinies of the nation. The established practice of every jseals of office, which I beg leave to la 1y on the table, as 
preceding administration, to hold cabinet councils, was'the facts it details are intimately connected with en 
abolished, and the secret machinery of political intrigue | transactions which have occupie d sv large a share of the 
was put into successful operation, worked by the skill of| public att 


tent 
the master spirit behind the c irtain. No board of con-! been « xplai 


sultation around the green cloth was held, where cachjof the country. Of th 





1, and which I regret to say have never 





din any manner to satisfy the moral feeling 


writer of this communication, I 


member Was require d to unfold his sentiments freely and | hav e very little p< rso ul knov k dge; but he has the most 


frankly of men aud measures connected with national policy. respectable testimonials of his good character and con- 

No prince ples were promulgated as the standard by/ duct; and, 1 am informed, bas been favor bly known as 
which the people might test the claims of the administra-| the editor of a journal in New York fricndly to the pre- 
tion to their confidence and support. Every thing was! sent administra 


nof the Government. For myself, I do 
, in order to catch the} jot doubt F 


involved in doubt and uncertainty bt the verity of his statement, ar id I submit it, 





P t OS nam : | : 
> of pop lar impulse i Whatever direction it mghtiy 























g without comment, to those who desire information on the 
set, and to conform to its overwhelming influence. Lhe! matters to which lates 
Southern politician who complained of oppression, was Mr. Pres.dent, in addition to the unbroken current of 
soothed, flattered, or threatened, according to the ther-|testimony to which I have already adverted, sh wings 
mometer which reg ated the pohtical atmosphere around | most clearly the foul means employed by the late Secreta- 
the walls of the palace. The monop lists and office hunt- ry of State to appropriate the name and well-eari nT 
rs received assurances to satisfy their utmost wishes and! of General J <son to tl ly f his « } am- 
expectations, and the doctrines of the ** American sys-| bitious projec and verthrow all who obstructed his 
tem” were adopted and repudiated according to calcula-| path to political power, I feel it to be my duty to give to 
tions founded on a well arranged scale of political profit}the Senate the substance of a conversation which took 
and loss. pl ice betw President 1a m ber of his late 
An effort to restore the ancient usage of cabinet coun-! cabinet, simu ously with its dissolutic Sir, the dis- 
ls, made by a few of the most devoted friends of General | guished gentleman who made tl statement of this 
-kson, was repelled with indignation, and the friendly | interview is too far above susp.c'on to need from me the 
interposition falsely ascribed to personal hostility to a par-/ culo, y which his character, public and private, justly 
ticular member vf his cabinet. These gentlemen have! merits. His ejection from a station which he did not seck, 
ver since been looked on with distrust and suspicion by! the duties of which le discharged with so much credit to 
the President himself and advan y, isa melanch 
Thus prot cted from all interference onthe part of his! dence of the fra ty iships, ¥ t i 
sociates in pow r, and from pudic animadversion, Mr.j by the ruthless intr t ‘ ‘ But, 
Van Buren shaped his course to suit the crisis, keeping|sir, the frowns of a delinquent fricnd, « d with 
adily in view his ultimate elevation to the first office im! panoply of power, a npot rmicss, ie! f 
th riftof a free P -ople. Possessed, as li was, of the} intended victim is prot cted by the mil i vil 
unlimited confidence of General Jackson, li very soon ic, and the eld of | i President 
ind free access to his ear, and, by appropriate advances, | avited tis gon 1 toa al ce, for the pur- 
| i , 
eu 


i 
n into excesses and errors, fatal to th a } bh.4% se of ia i 
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which he had determined. He commenced with an| 
air of diplomatic caution and studied precision. ‘Sir, | 
I submit to you two letters, which I have received from the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of War, resigning 
their respective offices, and ask for them your serious; 
consideration.” ‘* Sir,” replied the astonished Secretary, 
**1 am a plain man, and your friend. Our intercourse 
has been of long duration, and you know that diplomacy 
is no part of my character or yours. Beso good, there-| 
fore, as to tell me, frankly, what you intend, and what 
you desire of me.” ‘*Then, sir, I will inform you} 
that I-mean to reorganize my cabinet.” ‘Very well, 
sir, | hope you will profit by the change. I have 
not been your friend for the sake of office, and 1 
wish only to be informed whether my conduct while in 
your cabinet was satisfactory to you.” ‘*Sir,”’ said the 
President, ‘*I have no fault to find with you.” ‘* With 
this assurance,” said the Secretary, *‘I am contented; but 
allow me to inquire who is to be your Secretary of State ” 
“Mr. Livingston,” was the reply. ‘* Who is to take the 
Treasury Department?” ‘Mr. McLane, now minister in 
England.” ** Who will occupy the Navy Department?” | 
“*Mr. Woodbury.” ‘* And pray, sir, who is to replace} 
Mr. McLane in England.” ‘*Mr. Van Buren.” And so 
the conversation ended. 

The inference which is inseparable from these disclo-| 
sures must be obvious to every man whose mind is in| 
search of truth, and whose judgment is free from the) 
** malign influence” of prejudice. 

The finger of a disciplined intriguer is visible in all the 
various efloris made to dismiss particular members of the| 
cabinet, from an early period after the inauguration of| 
General Jackson, until it was effected in 1831. The ob-| 
ject cannot be mistaken; and at this day the managers} 
scarcely attempt to conceal their fixed purpose of desig-| 
nating Mr. Van Buren as the successor of the present; 
Chief Magistrate, ‘* nolens volens,” as they ure pleased to} 
express it. Sir, on what data can we reconcile the prompt} 
and unhesitating answer given by the President to eacii| 
inquiry relating to the individuals who were to compose | 
the new cabinet, other than a preconcerted and explicit) 
arrangement, formed on mature deliberation, and a free} 
and full consultation with those whose political opinions 
he was accustomed to take on all subjects of great and| 
absorbing interest to the country’ a 

Is not the fact as distinctly known to every one acquaint-| 
ed with the political movements at the seat of the National| 
Government, as any on record, that, for more than a year} 
the rupture of the late cabinet, no consultations | 





preceding 
were held, and but a formal intercourse kept up between| 
the President and three of his constitutioual advisers? 1] 
cannot, and I presume will not, be denied, that the Se-| 
cretary of State had so managed as to occupy the first 
place in the confidence and attections of the Chicf Magis-| 
trate. The only rational conclusion, theretore, to which ! 
Ican bring my mind, after a careful and ii.partial examina- | 
tion of this whole subject, is, that the Secretary of State, 
pricr to his own voluntary resignation, had not only ascer- 
tained that a general sweep was to be made of all those) 
whose influence he dreaded, and who could not be induced 
**to bend the knee to Baal,” but had organized a new 


cabinct, and ** though last, not least,” had taken ¢ special 
d 


} 


care to open an avenuc through winch he might with safe-| 

ty retreat, and plant himself ina situation stil more com-| 

manding in the public eye, and better calculated to acce- 

lerate the consummation of his ulterior purposes. ** Who! 

is to replace Mr. McLane in England’”’ ‘* Mr. Van Bu- 
3? = j 1 


ren Sir, the time at which this d 
‘ 


preceded the publication of the mo-| 
dest diplomatic letter of resignation, 1m which the Secre- 
V hich had} 


} Care 
the higa trust ) 


2 i eciaration was made is 
1 
very remarkable; i 


or 


tury of State attempts to mystify the caus 
operated ea his mrad, in surret 


whi ic had n callcd ic Pres i ite arthilly 
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seeks, in that anomalous communication, to excite the 
sympathies of the American people by pretended self: 
immolation at the shrine of pure, disinterested patriotism. 
He retired to the shades of private life, to disentangle the 
administration of President Jackson, and to restore har- 
mony in his councils! No sinister motive lingered in the 
mind of the unbought patriot—no mission to London in 


| the vista—but the noble sacrifice is magnanimously offer- 


ed up on the altar of public good, with the reservation of 
such future rewards as a grateful people might bestow on 
one whose merits could only be excelled by the purity of 
his intentions! Sir, would it be credited by a virtuous and 
enlightened people, that, at the very moment when these 
high-souled sentiments and patriotic professions were un- 
blushingly thrown before the world, the individual who 
appropriated them to himself held the guaranty that, in 
licu of the office which he resigned, he should forthwith 
be created envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary to the court of St. James? And yet the fact 1s esta- 
blished by the conversation [ have quoted, and strongly 
corroborated by the letter of the President, in which he 
reluctantly accepts the resignation. 

Mr. President, I can view this nomination in no other 
light than the result of a systematic course of political 
gambling and intrigue, originat.ng in personal ambition, 
and prosecuted with unrelenting ostracism and proscrip- 
tion on every high-minded statesman in the nation who re- 
fused to subscribe to the articles of faith dictated by this 
nominee, and prescribed asa test by which the patronage 


| of the Government should be dispensed throughout this 


widely extended country. The succession to the Presi- 
dential chair must be secured to this court favorite, and 
the means to accomplish this end were placed at his dis- 
posal. Under these impressions, I should be guilty of a 
gross dereliction of duty to the President, and my own 
conscience, by advising and consenting to this nomination. 
| beg to be informed of the necessity of so much haste in 
despatching a minister to London. No negotiations were 
pending which required the presence of a minister, with 
full powers, at that court. England was represented here 
by a chargé d’affuires. We had a diplomatic agent there 
of equal grade; and surely the relations between the two 
nations might have been suffered to remain in this equita- 
ble condition until the annual meeting of Congress, when 
the advice and consent of the Senate could have been ask- 
ed before the public chest had been opened for the outfit 
and salary of a minister. 

The circumstances connected with this unnecessary pre- 
cipitancy render it obnoxious to the strongest objections, 
and warrant the conclusion that it was designed to ope- 
rate on the action of the Senate in their del.berations on 
this nomination. I cannot subject my opinions to the con- 
trol of a premature movement on the part of the Execu- 
tive. Sir, Lam aware that, for this independent exercise 
of my best judgment, I shall be denounced by the press as 
the partisan of a competitor for the Presidential chair. I 
spurn the imputation. At my time of life L have nothing 
to hope from the smiles, still less to fear from the frowns 
of any man in power. [honor the man whose heart is 
pure; whose actions through life exhibit lucid proof that 
he is honest in the cause of human liberty; but when lam 
invoked to give my sanction to dark intrigue, pclitical ma- 
nagement, and corruption, at the hazard of incurring the 
displeasure of ** those who feel power and forget right,” 
I will fearlessly and faithfully discharge the trust reposed 
in me by my country, by a firm vindication of the moral 
feeling of the people who compose this young aud gigan- 
tic republic. I will reprove and correct the influence ol 
vice, by inflicting merited chastisement on all who perpe- 
trate it. 

(Mr. FORSYTH makes no apology for the rough sketch 
he presents of the remarks made by him in the secret ses 


> 
sions of the Senate on the nomination of Mr, Van B 
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Jax. 1832.) Executive Proceedings. (Senate. 
The speeches against a nomination having been, for the dicted by his previously expressed opinion. What, sir, 


first time in the history of this Government, thrown before | the most artful man in the world proclaim to a paltry edi- 
the people, it is due to the person assailed, that what was |tor that he acted in the manner indicated, to escape the 
suggested on the other side should be known. Mr. F. is storm consequent on the dissolution of the cabinet! If it 
well aware that, in executing his part of this duty, he has | had been true; if such had been his motive, he would have 
done justice neither to the subject nor to himself. } sought to conceal it from himself. No degree of coni- 

lregret, Mr. President, said Mr. F., that the Senator | dential intimacy could have tempted an artful intriguer to 
from Mississippi [Mr. Porxvexer] has been so long ab-|such a disclosure. The story, if true, proves a man, whose 
sent from his seat, not only because he has been suffering | extraordinary prudence, under all circumstances, through 


pain, but because, had he been here, he could have escap- | 


ed the commission of numerous errors into which he has 
been led. The friends of Mr. Van Buren have not ob- 
structed inquiry into his conduct; they have challenged 


a long life in the stormy politics of a vexed and turbulent 
State, has gained him the confidence of his friends, and call- 
jed down upon him the charge of consummate artifice from 
jhis enemies, to be a silly driveller! a simpleton, opening 





investigation, offered it in every and any form consistent|his budget of petty motives to one whose trade was to 
with the obligations of the Senate to its own character. The|thrive by making himself important by confidential and 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Hotmes] shrunk from his own|oracular disclosuresin his unknown journal! 

resolution. It was laid aside by the votes of those oppos-|_ Mr. Van Buren stands ina strange condition before us; 
ed, contrary to the votes and wishes of the friends of those | from the beginning of this administration, before he came 
friendly to the nomination. That Senator was distinctly |to the post assigned to him, until the present hour, he is 
invited by one of the Senators of New York [Mr. Marcy] | held accountable, by a certain description of political men 
to specify any act dishonorable to the character of Mr. |in this country, for all the evil that has been done, andall 
Van Buren, and a pledge given that the inquiry into it|the good that has been omitted. : ’ 
should be made in the amplest manner by a committee| Now, sir, if he is accountable for every thing, if his 
having all the powers necessary to the establishment of| hand is to be traced every where, let him have credit for 
truth. The Senator from Maine was distinctly told by the |the good that has, and the evil that has not, been done. 
Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Haywe,] on what terms | Balance the account of the admitted good and evil imput- 
he could command his vote. He was told to cover the!ed, and the result will fill the hearts of his enemies with 
ground indicated, by proof, and he would join in the con-|the bitterest disappointment. But, sir, this is not the 
demnation of the choice of the President. The Senator | justice intended for him. He is responsible for all that is 
from Maine deliberated on this offer, and, after delibera-| complained of. Let us see the Senator from Mississippi 
tion, abandoned his resolution, leaving all to grope their|[Mr. Pornprxrer’s] catalogue. There were no cabinet 
way to a conclusion, as accident or prejudice might direct | councils. Did the country suffer from this failure to fol- 
them. A promise was made that he should have a com-|low the example of late administrations, from this adher- 
mittee if he would venture upon it, and the offer was|ence to the example of General Washington? But there 
deliberately and most unequivocally declined. Yet, after | was one cabinet council called to sit on a lady’s reputation. 
all this, at this eleventh hour, the Senator from Mississippi | Indeed: and this Mr. Van Buren is also answerable for; 
says, if the friends of Mr. Van Buren will solicit a commit-|and is it true, sir, that the honorable members of the late 
tee, he will give us what he has collected, while confined | cabinet, who remained so tranquilly at their posts, enjoy- 
to his sick chamber, and on which his own opinfon is|ing all their emoluments and honors with becoming grati- 
formed; and if the committee is not raised, he will, with| fication, suffered themselves to be deprived of their 
this matter in his pocket, vote against the nomination, in| accustomed rights of a seat and voice at the council board 
order to preserve the morality of the nation, endangered |of deliberations on great matters of vital interest to 








by the bestowal of a new office on a gambling politician. 
As the friend, personal and political, of Mr. Van Buren, 
I reject the liberal offer of the Senator, in defiance of his 
threatened negative upon the nomination. Let him unite 
with those who, like him, are so anxious to preserve the 
morality of the country by rejecting a man whose most 
odious crime is his rising popularity and transcendent abi- 
lity. The friends of Mr. Van Buren will not degrade him 
by asking a committee to free him from the suspicions en- 
gendered in the Senator’s mind, in his search after correct 
information from sources within his reach. His charac- 
ter wants no such justification. Does the gentleman wish 
to justify his vote? Let him propose a committee; he 
shall have our concurrence. Doeshe desire to convince the 
Senate? Let him produce the private source. Informa- 
tion which, I venture to say, like the only one he speaks 
of openly, is worthless in the eye of any man who is not 
so embittered by prejudice that ne cannot see truth. This 
letter, by a former partisan, a paltry editor ofa paltry news- 
paper, and to prove what? That Mr. Van Burensaid that 
the late cabinet was dissolved by the conspiracy of the Vice 
President to drive Major Eaton from the cabinet, and that 
he withdrew to escape the consequences of the dissolution, 
Sir, Mr. Van Buren holds no such conversations with per- 
sons who were once his partisans, and now his enemies. 
But, supposing he had declared, or does entertain, the 
opinion imputed to him: is it a crime which disqualifies 
him for a high office, that he believes the charge made 
and sought to be established by the late Secretary of War? 
if such be the Senator’s opinion, can he tell us how far the 
exclusion extends’ The Senator’s letter story is contra- 


Vou. VIlI,—85 


the public, and yet obeyed the beck and call of Mr. 
Van Buren, to sit uponalady’s reputation! Of what stuff 
were they made, that they did not distinctly ascertain if 
\this restriction of claimed right, and this insulting call 
upon them to step out of their appropriate spheres, was 
the work of Mr. Van Buren, or the act of the Presi- 
dent? If the first, why did they not demand his dismis- 
sion, and, if refused, indignantly throw their commissions 
in the teeth of the Chief Magistrate? 

The omitted cabinet councils, and the single call, were 
no such dreadful offences until obliged to follow Mr. Van 
Buren’s example, andresign. The history of the last year 
establishes the wisdom of the President in calling no cabi- 
net council to deliberate, as there could have been no har- 
mony in their consultations; and on the single question said 
to have been submitted, the ex-cabinet have shown them- 
selves incompetent to decide. He is not competent to 
decide on a lady’s reputation, who throws out of view, on 
the question of how she should be treated, her guilt or in- 
nocence. I will not condescend further to refer to the trash 
with which the public presses have been loaded and pollut- 
ed for months; and unless the Senator from Mississippi has 
better evidence than the public has yet seen, the hope of 
implicating Mr. Van Buren in the disturbances that pre- 
ceded the dissolution of the cabinet, is forlorn. Let us 
see the next crime in the catalogue of the Senator from 
Mississippi, [Mr. PoinpEexter.] Mr. Van Buren intrigued 
the dissolution of the late cabinet, taking care previ- 
ously to secure a safe and prominent retreat in the mission 
to England. It is known to every well-informed man in 
this District, that Mr. Van Buren, by his admirable tem 
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per, his conciliating manners, and unwearied exertions, 
ome the cabinet together long after its discordant mate- 
rials were so well ascertained, that its dissolution, sooner 
or later, was a matter of common speculation. Sir, no- 
body doubted that the parties could not get on together, 
and the only surprise was that the President did not 
proceed to restore harmony by the removal of those 
whose disagreements produced the discord. But Mr. 
Van Buren had the unparalleled effrontery to resign on 
motives of delicacy and disinterestedness; and as this mode 
of conduct was so unusual, it has excited a vast deal of sur- 
mise and wonder. 
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trating into the designs and defeating the purposes of his 
adversaries, seeing his rapid advance to public honors 
and popular confidence, impute to art what is a natural 
result of those simple causes. Extraordinary talent, un- 
tiring industry, incessant vigilance, the happiest temper, 
which success cannot corrupt nor disappointment sour; 
these are the sources of his unexampled success—-the magic 
arts—the artifices of intrigue, to which only he has resort- 
ed in his eventful life. Those who envy his success may 
learn wisdom from his example. 

Having disposed of the catalogue of the Senator from 





The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. | Mississippi, let me advert tothe grounds occupied by a little 


PornpdExTER] has, however, satisfactorily to himself, solved |army of objections on the other side of thischamber. How 
the mystery. Mr. Van Buren arranged himself into a |many sacritices of feeling to duty! The honorable Senators 
prominent place before he resigned, and a new cabinet jof Maryland, Connecticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, Ohio, 
to suit his ambitious views. Now, sir, as to the proof of jand Kentucky, are constrained by duty to vote against his 
this preconcerted arrangement for his accommodation and | seeninuition—and all on public grounds--no private feelings. 
elevation. The President told somebody, who was a late |Oh no! nothing like it: public duty against private feeling, is 
Secretary, that Mr. Van Buren was to go to England, and |the order of the day. And what is the dreadful public crime 
named to him the Secretaries who were to come in; but|he, Mr. Van Buren, has committed? Hear, sir, hear! He has 
this was after Mr. Van Buren had resigned. In the in- | degraded the country by giving instructions to the late min- 
terview, it is acknowledged that Mr. Van Buren’s letter of |ister to Great Britain, Mr. McLane, about the West India 
resignation was handed to this volunteer repeater of confi-|trade. What instructions? Can it be those on which the act 





dential conversation with the Chief Magistrate. 
Senator says it was before the letter was published: 
thence he concludes that Mr. Van Buren had made a cat’s 
paw of the President, for the promotion of his own views: 
a most logical inference truly! And this new cabinet ar- 
ranged to further Mr. Van Buren’sunholy ambition! Isthere 
aman, woman, or child in the country, who does not know 
and feel that the change has been beneficial to the public; 
that there is now more strength, more virtue, and more har- 
mony, than there was before? Is there any man who will 
hazard his reputation by asserting that the present Secre- 
taries are capable of being made the instruments of any 
man’s ambition, or so subject to the undue bias of indivi- 
dual influence as the late? Partisans are not substitut- 
ed for pure, disinterested patriots; and let me say, sir, 
that more partisans have gone out than have come in. 
But this mission to England was not sought by Mr. Van 
Buren: his friends know that it was pressed on him by the 
President, and that it was reluctantly accepted at the 
earnest solicitations of friends who were satisfied it would 
promote his own reputation, and redound to the honor 
and welfare of the nation. I will not follow, further, the 
Senator’s lead. Long known to measa politician and asa 
man, acting together in the hour of political adversity, 








But the | of 1830 passed—-those which have been among our printed 


documents for these twelve months, forming part of the 
President’s communication to Congress, of January, 1851? 
Have those honorable gentlemen who are now so shocked 


this national disgrace, been sleeping at their posts--no 


jane to cry out to ring the alarm at the dangers to which 
we public honor was ete one to interfere to pre- 
. 


vent the United States from being placed at the footstool 
of the British throne? Quietly witnessing the consum- 
mation of the crime, passing an act with the knowledge 
of these instructions, to secure the boon which they 
now see was begged in the name of party from the Bri- 
tish crown, we are now electrified by bursts of indigna- 
tion at this first act of degradation in the history of Ameri- 
can diplomacy. What a spectacle is here! How long is 
it since he who was the instrument to bow us down before 
Great Britain, was unanimously confirmed to a post of 
honor and important trust’? But the instrument by whom 
he was ordered to act, is to bear the punishment. The 
author of the instructions, he by whom they were given, 
is too high to be reached at present; the author of the 
crime, he who ordered it, escapes—he who commits it, 
by order, goes free; he who conveys the order, answers 


when we had Jost all but our honor—a witness of his move- |for both, and upon his head falls all the indignation of 


ments when elevated to power, and in the possession of 
the confidence of the Chief Magistrate, and of the great 
majority of the people, | have never witnessed aught in 
Mr. Van Buren which requires concealment, palliation, 
or coloring—never any thing to lessen his character as a 
patriot and as a man—nothing which he might not desire 
to see exposed to the scrutiny of every member of this 
body with the calm confidence of unsullied integrity. He 
is called an artful man—a giant of artifice—-a wily magi- 
cian. From whom does he receive these opprobrious 
names? From open enemies and pretended friends. In 
the midst of all the charges that have been brought against 
him, in shapes more varying than those of Proteus, and 
thick as the autumnal leaves that strew the vale of Valam- 
brosa, where is the false friend or malignant enemy that 


has fixed 2 him one dishonorable or degrading act’ If 


innocent of artifice, if governed by a high sense of honor, 


these incensed Senators, acting upon public grounds, and 
reluctantly performing a painful—painful--duty ! 

Well, sir, to this degradation. It is found in the instruc- 
tions to Mr. McLane; and, to make out their case, the hon 
orable Senators from Massachusetts and Kentucky have 
given usa sketch of the history of the West India negotia 
tion. Both brought down their narratives to the taunting 
reply of Mr. Canning to Mr. Gallatin, given during the 
late administration. From this point, both these honora 
ble Senators found it convenient to slide, no, sir, to leap, 
over all intervening events to the instructions to Mr 
McLane. With permission, I will fill up this little unim- 
portant chasm. The terms of the British act of Parlia- 
ment not having been accepted by the United States, 
American vessels were excluded, by an order in council, 
from the British West India ports. Why this important 
interest was neglected, we have been just told by the Sena- 


and regulating his conduct by elevated principles, this is not |tor from Kentucky, ‘‘ the late administration were ignorant 
wonderful; but if the result of skill, of the ars celare ariem,|of the act of Parliament, until it was casually seen by 
he must be more cunnning than the devil himself, to have |them.” ‘*It was not officially communicated by the Eng- 
thus avoided the snares of enemies and the treachery of |lish Government to our Government.” ‘Even when we 


pretended friends. 

It is not possible, sir, that he should have escaped, had 
he been otherwise than pure. Those ignorant of his un- 
rivalled knowledge of human character, his power of pene- 


\were colonies, we were not bound by British acts of Par- 
|liament, unless specially named in them.” Indeed! Is it 
| possible that the late administration did not know an act of 
| Parliament affecting important interests’ Where were all 
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our accredited ministers and commercial agents in Great 
Britain, that this Government was not informed of this 
measure, known toall Europe, and taken advantage of by 
most of the Powers interested in it! But it was not offi- 
cially communicated to us. Well, sir, was it officially 
communicated to any other Government, interested in its 
contents as we were?’ 

The British Government, I apprehend, would have con- 
sidered such a communication a gross reflection upon our 
accredited agents. It would have compelled them to say, 
in effect, we communicate to you an act, supposing your 
agents are too negligent of their duty to send it to you. 
What were our ministers and agents about? How were they 
employed, that they did not send to their Government 
this important information? 

But the last excuse is worse thanall. Even when colo- 
nies, we were not bound by acts of Parliament in which 
we were not named specially. What a discovery! and it 
is concluded from this wise recollection, that we are not 
now bound to take notice of acts of Parliament not spe- 
cially and officially communicated to us. I imagine we 
are not bound by them, communicated to us or not, but 
we are bound to know all those touching our interests, and 
any administration is severely reprehensible for ignorance 
of them, and for failing to attend to those that bear injuri- 
ously upon the interestsofthe people. The act was, how- 
ever, at last known; and when Mr. Gallatin presented 
himself to negotiate, with instructions to waive all claims 
that were formerly presented, and had prevented an ar- 
rangement, he was tauntingly told, you have lost your day 
in court—the privilege, the boon offered, had not been se- 
cured by accepting the conditions; we have taken our 
course; negotiation is not our plan. Well, sir, what said 
the administration, of which the honorable Senator from 
Kentucky formed a part? There was an act of Congress, 
requiring, on the shutting of the British West India ports 
against us, an interdict by proclamation. Smarting under 
this taunting refusal to negotiate, what was done? The 
execution of an act of Congress positively directing the 
proclamation, was suspended by Executive authority for 
two months before the meeting of Congress, and during 
the whole succeeding session, to see if Congress, who had 
been prevented the preceding session from legislating, 
the administration preferring the eclat of a negotiation, 
could not legislate the Executive out of the difficulty into 


the Senator from Kentucky pleases, ignorance of the act 
of Parliament. We all know how that effort terminated. 
The two Houses disagreed about the mode of effecting 
the purpose; both, however, willing to take the privilege 
on the conditions proposed by Great Britain. 

The Senate passed a bill; the House, under the influ- 


should be trodden. The session terminated without legis- 
lative enactment, and then, and not till then, the procla- 
mation of interdiction was issued. Thus, sir, smarting 
under the taunt of the British minister, our administration 
left the whole trade in the hands of Great Britain for six 
or eight months, sought to cover itself from censure by 
invoking legislative interposition, and then was compelled 
to act on the suspended statute. 
claimed, the trade stood upon the very advantageous foot- 
ing, according to the Senator’s judgment, which we have 
lost by the negotiation. 
ing such eminent advantages, the iate administration, in 


negotiation after it had been sbut in his face. 
again repulsed. But this humiliation was not enough. Mr. 
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spite of the taunt, directed Mr. Gallatin to try again to|exposition of facts—its crowning success. 
procure what is now disparaged, by opening the door of 


Barbour was sent to London, and he too had his instruc-|could not obtain. 
tions, and went, cap in hand, knocking at the closed door| preceding administration, without success; hence the 
for negotiation. Sir, he knocked at the door of the British | charge against Mr. Van Buren; hence the overwhelming 
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ministry under circumstances humiliating in the extreme. 
If a gentleman should goa second time to a house, the 
proprietor of which, speaking from his window, had direct- 
ed his porter to deny him to the visiter, his visit would have 
beensomewhatlike Mr. Barbour’ssecond call. Yes, sir; yet 
the humiliation was vain; the second as fruitless as the first. 

Such was the condition of this question when General 
Jackson was placed at the head of the country. One of 
the first objects of his administration was the recovery of 
the British West India trade, an arrangement of it upon 
terms of just reciprocity, satisfactory to both parties, and, 
therefore, promising to be permanent. Mr. McLane was 
selected to go to England, and these much abused instruc- 
tions prepared by the late Secretary of State. Let it be 
remembered, sir, these are instructions from the President 
of the United States to the Amgrican minister, never in- 
tended for the eye of the British Government, and which, 
in no country but ours, would ever have seen the light. 

The opening of this negotiation was the chief difficulty. 
To remove it, two grounds are taken. It will be re- 
membered that our refusal to accede to the terms of the 
act of Parliament was made the ground of refusing to treat 
with Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Barbour, both of whom went 
prepared to offer an arrangement by reciprocal legislation, 
taking the act of Parliament as the British legislation. To 
obviate the difficulty, after a fair and full history of the 
transaction, these suggestions are presented to Mr. McLane, 
to be pressed, so far as he might deem it useful and pro- 
perso todo, If the British persist in refusing to hear you 
on this subject, remind them of the circumstances that 
have occurred; of the difference of opinion among our- 
selves on it; of the abandonment by the administration of 
those pretences that -had prevented an adjustment of it; 
that they are not to be again brought forward; that the 
past administration was not amenable to the British Go- 
vernment, nor to any other than the people of the United 
States, who had passed upon all their acts. Say to the 
British, if it makes pretensions formerly advanced the 
pretext for still at ge: | to negotiate, the sensibility of 
the American people will be deeply awakened; that the 
tone of public feeling, by a course so unwise and untena- 
ble, will be aggravated by the known fact that Great Bri- 
tain had opened her colonial ports to Russia and France, 
notwithstanding a similar omission on their parts to accede 
in time to the terms offered by the act of Parliament. 


which he had placed the country by negligence, or, if| And this, sir, is represented as the language of entreaty, 


as the begging of a boon. This menace of the public in- 
dignation; this declaration that the late administration was 
neither to be censured nor praised by foreign nations; was 
amenable for their conduct to no earthly tribunal but the 
people of the United States, is tortured into a claim of 
privileges, on party grounds, for party purposes, and asa 


ence of the Senator from Massachusetts, amended it, and | disgraceful attempt to throw upon a previous administra- 
the question was, whether one or the other oblique path | tion unmerited disgrace, for the sake of currying favor with 


a foreign Power, and that Power, of all others, Great Bri- 
tain. Great Britain could not resist this frank, and open, 
land manly appeal. Committed by their concession in fa- 
vor of France and Russia, and the ministry distinctly told 
|by Mr. McLane that he would not remain if they declined 
| negotiation, or placed their refusal upon any other ground 
|than an open declaration that their interests could not per- 





The interdict being pro-| mit them to enter into a reciprocal engagement with the 


| United States, the English cabinet reluctantly yielded; and 
then came the most odious feature in this transaction, that 


Notwithstanding we were enjoy-| which has sharpened the intellect of the opposition, to dis- 


‘cover dishonor in truth, and a want of dignity in a frank 
Mr. McLane 
‘and Mr. Van Buren, under General Jackson, succeeded 


He was|in effecting an object of public solicitude, that Mr. 


| Adams, and Mr. Clay, and Mr. Gallatin, and Mr. Barbour, 
The country was humiliated by the 
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anxiety to prove that the success of the late negotiation 
has been purchased by humiliation. The British cabinet 
desired not to make the arrangement; it interfered with 
great local interests, and if they could, without a manifest 
and unjust distinction to our prejudice, they would have 
declined admitting the United States to the privileges 
granted to the other maritime Powers. Not satisfied with 
his condemnation of Mr. Van Buren’s instructions, the Se- 
nator from Kentucky attempts to show us, by referring to 
another letter of instructions, how this affair should have 
been conducted, consistently with his ideas of national honor 
and dignity. The letter from which he has read to the 
Senate extracts, is, I think, signed H. Clay. Will the 
Senator tell us who is responsible for it? If he is, then he 
exhibits himself in the singular position ofa man triumph- 
antly contrasting the work of his own hands with that 
of a rival author. The Senator knows that there were 
two other instructions, written by himself, of a subsequent 
date, one to Mr. Gallatin, after Congress failed to legis- 
late, and another to Governor Barbour, neither of which 
is before us, and, therefore, not to be contrasted with Mr. 
Van Buren’s work. Iam content to abide by the result 
of a contrast of the instructions he has condemned with 
those he has quoted. 

Let us see how the gentleman’s letter will stand the test 
of examination, Mr. Gallatin, he says, was not instructed 
to abandon a right; we were to be at liberty at a more 
convenient season to resume it. Mr. Gallatin was to give a 
strong proof of our desire to conciliate by a temporary con- 
cession of what we had previously claimed throughout the 
whole negotiation, Was Mr. Gallatin instructed to say 
to the British Government, this is atemporary concession? 
No, sir, he was authorized to waive the claim, and make 
an arrangement on the British basis. Put this into plain 
language, and what wasit? Strip it of its diplomatic dra- 
pery and verbiage, and it isneither more nor less than 
an abandonment of a pretension which, though we had 
supported by argument, we were resolved not to enforce 
by power. Sir, this covering up of a plain truth is the 
common trick of diplomacy; it deceives no one; and had 
Mr. Gallatin presented these conciliatory concessions, they 
must have been received asa virtual and total abandon- 
ment of our pretensions. The honeyed words of right, 
waived from a conciliatory spirit, and with the hope of 
corresponding friendly dispositions, would have been re- 
ceived with a sneer, lurking in the official—- artificial smile 
of a thorough bred diplomatist. The Senator insists, 
however, it was aright, and not a pretension. If it was 
a right, why was it waived or surrendered? For concilia- 
tion sake. Why, sir, we were the offended party; Eng- 
land had taunted us; England had refused once, twice, 
thrice, to negotiate, and yet to conciliate England we 
were waiving a well grounded right! For what purpose 
were we thus conciliating? To place the trade on its pre- 
sent footing, to the great injury of the navigation and 
commerce of the United States. Such is the view now 
taken by several honorable Senators who have favored us 
with their opinion on this subject. The present adminis- 
tration waived no right for conciliation sake, sacrificed no 
principle. [t stood upon the truth, and the truth only; and 
whatever may be the custom of others, and the ordinary 
usages of diplomacy, the administration was right. Nations 
fold themselves in the robes of falsehood, and swell and 
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| How does he make this appear’? He alleges that Mr. 
Van Buren charged the late administration with being the 
first to advance the pretension it subsequently abandoned; 
and this he declares is untrue, the pretension was set up 
before the late administration came into power. Now, 
sir, as I read this paragraph, Mr. Van Buren does not 
charge the late administration with being the first to ad- 
vance this pretension. The Senate will recollect this is 
a letter to Mr. McLane, whose personal knowledge is ap- 
pealed to, and who must have understood the writer as 
alluding to a fact of general notoriety; the words are 
‘*those who first advanced,” &c. have subsequently aban- 
doned. Can any man mistake the meaning—-the mean- 
ing perfectly in accordance with the fact? The preten-. 
sion was advanced by the use of the famous elsewhere in 
our act of Congress; an act known to have been penned 
by Mr. Adams, who had previously occupied the ground 
covered by it, in his instructions to Mr. Rush. It was 
Mr. Adams who first advanced and abandoned this ground. 
The credit or the odium, whichever term belongs in jus- 
tice to the act, attaches to Mr. Adams, and so Mr. McLane 
could only have understood it, and so must the Senator 
from Kentucky, if he examines with a desire to understand 
it in the spirit of the author. There are considerations 
connected with Mr. Van Buren, if I deemed it consistent 
with his honor, that [ could present to those that hear me, 
that would not fail to make a deep impression upon their 
minds. ButI ask no remembrance of his forbearance, 
no recollection of hismagnanimity. I appeal to no one to 
imitate his mildness, and courtesy, and kindness, in his de- 
portment here, nor to judge him as he judged his rivals for 
fame and power. I demand for him nothing but justice— 
harsh, harsh justice. 

Mr. CLAY (in reply to Mr. Forsrru and other gentle- 
aon) observed that a doctrine had been advanced much 
: important in its consequences than the nomination 








under consideration. It had been maintained that the 
instructions, so often adverted to, were the President's 
instructions; that he alone was responsible for them; and 
that the Secretary of State stood in no manner amenable 
on account of them. This doctrme was directly at war 
with the genius of all our institutions, which suppose every 
public functionary to be responsible for every official act 
he performs. ‘This responsibility runs through our entire 
system, and attaches to every officer of Government, 
from the highest to the lowest. If the President sanctions 
instructions emanating from the Department of State, 
undoubtedly he also is responsible for them; but this can- 
not screen the Secretary of State from his share of the 
responsibility. Is not the Secretary of State impeachabl 
under the constitution? Suppose he is guilty of ** treason, 
bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors,” could 
he not be impeached by the House of Representatives, 
tried, and convicted? And would it be any defence that 
the crime was committed by the command of a President’ 
If he is directed to perform an act forbidden by law, or re- 
pugnant to the national bonor, he can withhold his signa- 
ture, and surrender the seals of office. It is remarkable 
that it appears there were no cabinet consultations when 
these instructions were given; and, consequently, Mr. 
Van Buren’s responsibility was greater. I have been 
jasked if I considered myself liable for the instructions 
which I gave, in conformity with the directions of the 
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strut in vain—to preserve an air of dignity and decorum. | President, when I wasin the Department of State? Most 
No nation ever was just to its own character, or preserved icertainly. I never gave an instruction, or prepared a 
its dignity, that did not stand at all times before the world |diplomatic note, without a full consciousness of the re- 
in the sober and simple garb oftruth. Sir, the character |sponsibility under which | acted. 

of our diplomacy has undergone a marked change; we} It has been argued that the real cause of the objection 
are no longer pretenders to skill and artifice; all our wiles |to this nomination is the mortification which is felt at the 
are facts and reasons, all our artifice truth and justice. leiboeds of this administration in recovering the colonial 
The honorable Senator tells us that this instruction is false, |trade, and its general success in the management of our 
or else it proves Mr. Van Buren to have been criminally | foreign affairs, when contrasted with the previous admi- 
ignorant of what it was his duty to know |nistration, With respect to the value of the colonial trade, 
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under the arrangement* which has been made, and its|that it has proceeded from a fortunate conjuncture. If it 
effects upon our navigation and commerce, I hope that |had not been for the revolution of July, we should pro- 
an opportunity for an ample discussion of them will occur, |bably not have obtained the treaty. 

when it will not be difficult to show that what has been| Now, under the last administration, let us see what was 
done is decidedly more disadvantageous to us than the|done. It concluded at Washington treaties with Guate- 
previous state of that trade. But what is the arrange-|mala, Denmark, and the Hanseatic cities, founded on the 
ment? There is no treaty, no compact, nothing obliga-|most liberal principles, and forming models for future 
tory upon Great Britain. The operation of an act of the |treaties. It made treaties abroad with England, and the 
British Parliament has been simply extended to our in- | Emperor of the Brazils, with Sweden, and with Mexico, the 
tercourse with the British colonies. What we have gotten |latter of which remained to be ratified by the Mexican 
proceeds from the breath of a British Parliament, and|republic. It adjusted the difficult subject with England 
the same breath can take it away whenever they please. |relating to satisfaction for slaves taken during the late war. 


Let us look at the other vaunted instances of the diplomacy | During that administration indemnity was obtained for 
of this administration. 


Denmark, for which indemnity was not obtained under 
the late administration, have been satisfied. But Mr. 
Wheaton was engaged in negotiations respecting them 
prior to the termination of that administration. A treaty 
is understood to have been made with Turkey. But the 
information which led to the negotiation was procured | 
during the late administration, which had actually com- 
menced a negotiation, and would, in all probability, have 
conducted it to a successful conclusion, if it had remained 
in power. A treaty has been signed and concluded with | 
Austria by the present administration. But that treaty, I 
believe, word for word, was negotiated and prepared for 
signature by the Austrian minister and myself. A day 
had even been appointed to proceed to the signature, 
when the caution of the Austrian minister prompted him 
to refer the treaty to his Government for its approbation. 
The French treaty, providing for the satisfaction of the 


ithe late Emperor Alexander. 


jone way or the other. 





The residue of our claims on|claims of American citizens, on Colombia, the Brazils, 


Denmark, Sweden,* and Russia. In respect to the in- 
demnity from Russia, I request permission of the Senate to 
relate an anecdote which reflects so much honor upon 
Baron Maltitz being one 
day inthe Department of State, I casually observed to him 
that I thought the Russian Government had not treated us 
well respecting that claim; that it had been repeatedly, 


\during a long course of years, brought before that Go- 


vernment; that we could get no answer to our represen- 
tations; and that we were at least entitled to a decision 
He communicated this conversa- 
tion to his Government; the Emperor Alexander, as I was 
subsequently informed, sent for the papers, personally in- 
spected them himself, and directed the payment of the 
claim. It was accordingly adjusted and settled by Baron 
Tuyll ancl myself by an exchange of diplomatic notes. 
The gentleman from Georgia contends that the late ad- 


| 





claims of our citizens on France, has been concluded | 
during this administration; but the whole world knows | 
* There is a statement in the published speech of Mr. | 
Situ, which, if he made it inthe Senate, did not attract 
my attention. He says he asked me whether the terms 
proposed by the British act of Parliament of July, 1825, 
were satisfactory; and that I said I ‘* considered they were 
all we could ask.” Now, I am perfectly confident that 
the Senator’s recollection is inaccurate, and that I never 
did say to him that the terms proposed by the act were 
all we could ask. It is impossible I should have said so. | 
For, by the terms of the act, to entitle Powers not colo- 
nial (and of course the United States) to its privileges, 
those Powers are required to place the commerce and 
navigation of Great Britain (European as well as colonial) | 
upon the footing of the most favored nation. That is, 
if we had accepted the terms as tendered on the face of 
the act, we would have allowed British vessels all the 
privileges which we have granted by our treaties of reci- 
procity with Guatemala and other Powers. The vessels 
of Great Britain, therefore, would have been at liberty 
to import into the United States, on an equal footing with 
our own, the productions of any part of the globe, 
without a corresponding privilege on the part of our 
vessels in the ports of Great Britain. It is true that the! 
King in council was authorized to dispense with some of 
the conditions of the act, in behalf of Powers not pos- 
sessing colonies. 





And, long after, Mr. Vaughan, the British minister, was 
unable to afford any information as to the act of Parlia-| 
ment. ‘That very authority, vested in the King, 
strates the necessity there was for further explanation, if 


demon- 


ministration submitted to indignities from the British Go- 
vernment; and that it repeatedly knocked at the door of 
the British minister at London, to renew the negotiation, 
without gaining admittance. The gentleman is mistaken. 
After the refusal of Mr. Canning to treat of the colonial 
intercourse, an elaborate despatch was, on the 11th of 
November, 1826, transmitted to Mr. Gallatin, containing 
a vindication of the whole course of our Government, in 
which, without retaliating on Mr. Canning’s sarcasms, the 
‘honor, good faith, and character of our Government are 
maintained, whether with ability or not, it does not be- 
come me to pronounce. In that despatch Mr. Gallatin is 
told: ** What may be the nature of the proposals which 
you are authorized to make, upon the renewal of the ne- 
gotiation so confidently anticipated, it is not now proper 
should be communicated to the British Government. 


* My belief was, and I so stated, that Mr. Hughes was 
instructed to aid Mr. Connell, the agent of the claim- 
ants against Sweden, to procure indemnity. Mr. Hughes 
was instructed and charged with a negotiation for the 
claims of our citizens on Denmark, in which he was assist- 
ed by Mr. Connell, the agent of the claimants there also. 
Having had no recent access to the Department of State, 
it is possible | was mistaken as to the fact of Mr. Hughes 
being especially instructed in respect to the Swedish 
claims, and that I confounded the two negotiations. In 
\point of fact, however, Mr. Hughes, either under his 





But whether the condition, embracing | general instructions, the particular instruction given by 
the principle of the most favored nation, would have been| Mr. Adams, or as incident to his diplomatic character, did 
dispensed with or not, was unknown to me at the time|aid, and, by his address, essentially aid, Mr. Connell in the 
the Senator states the conversations to have happened. | liquidation of the Swedish claims. 


It appears that the present Secretary of State, at the 
instance of an individual member of the Senate, has under- 
taken to furnish a copy of instructions transmitted to a 
foreign minister, and to negative the existence of other 


not negotiation. | instructions, so far as the records of the department would 
With respect to the note from me to the Senator, which |enable him to negative their existence. Hitherto, in- 
he says he received accompanying the draught of the bill|structions have been only communicated to Congress 
introduced by him, it would be more satisfactory if he | upon the calls of that body, or voluntarily by the Execu- 
would publish the note itself, instead of what he repre-|tive. They have been sometimes even refused to one of 
sents to be an extract. H. C. |the Houses of Congress sg. ¢ 
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Respect for ourselves, no less than for that Government, | upon that powerful and respectable State. On the con- 
forbids that we should obtrude upon their consideration) trary, I honor and admire it for its noble institutions, its 
proposals against which they have deemed it proper to} splendid public works, and its enterprise and intelligence. 
shut their ears.” Mr. Barbour succeeded Mr. Gallatin;} But I must pronounce my abhorrence of the practice to 
but he was not, according to my recollection of his instruc-| which I allude, no matter with whom it originated, whe- 
tions, charged with any renewal of the negotiation. No/ther friend or foe, or by whom it may be continued. It 
man was ever more tenacious of the honor of his coun-| has been carried by the present administration to a most 
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try than the late President, and he would have been the 
last to have authorized a degrading or derogatory solicita- 
tion to renew the negotiation. It is alleged that he fore- 
bore for a long time to issue his proclamation interdicting 
British vessels, coming from the colonial ports, an entry 
into our ports. The situation of that administration was 
peculiar. During a great part of it, the opposition had 
the majority in Congress. At the session of 1825-6, Con-| 
gress had taken up the subject of the colonial intercourse, | 
although it failed to pass alaw. In the despatch to Mr. | 
Gallatin, already cited, he was informed that the whole mat-| 
ter would be communicated to Congress. It was communi-| 
cated at the session of 1826-7. Could the President with | 
propriety have issued his proclamation during that ses- 
sion? Shortly after its close, Congress having omitted | 
to legislate in respect to the colonial trade, the President, | 
without hesitation, issued his proclamation, in conformity | 
with the existing law. 

The gentleman from Georgia further contended that| 


the withdrawal or waiver of the demand, on the part of} 


the late administration, of the admission of our produce 


into the British West Indies on the same footing with! 


similar produce from the British colonial continental ports, 
was equivalent to the abandonment of the pretension 
made by the present administration; and that it was a mere 
difference of diplomatic phraseology. But I cannot agree 
with the gentleman. The withdrawal or waiver of the 
demand was a concession, the operation of which would 


odious extent in Kentucky. Almost every official in- 
cumbent, who voted against the present Chief Magistrate, 
and who was within the Executive reach, has been hurled 
from office; whilst those who voted for him, have been 
retained, no matter how long they had been in their 
stations. It is not practised in Kentucky by the State 
Government, when in the hands of the opposition to this 
administration. Very lately, Governor Metcalfe has ap- 
pointed to one of the three highest judicial stations in the 
State a supporter of this administration. The gentleman 
appointed is a nephew of the gentleman from Maryland, 
{Mr. Smira,] and although highly respectable and emi 
nent in his profession, he is not more so than twenty other 
lawyers in the State, belonging to the opposite party 

The Governor also renewed the appointment, or commis- 
sioned several gentlemen opposed to him in politics, as 
attorneys for the commonwealth. And, recently, tlhe Le 
gislature appointed a president of one of the banks from 
the ranks of the friends of thisadministration, and several 
other officers. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, I have no desire to pursue this 
argument with the Senator from Kentucky. Iam content 
to leave it where it stands, with this explanation of my 
opinion of the responsibility of the Secretary of State. 
He is, like every officer of the Government, responsible— 
punishable for his offences by public reprobation and judi- 
cial sentence. His responsibility for instructions to our 
ministers abroad is secondary, not primary. In giving 


have been temporary, limited to the duration of the treaty, | dishonest, dishonorable, or treacherous instructions, he is 
iX which it was expected the negotiation would terminate. | punishable as an accessary, not as principal. It is impos- 
Upon the expiration of the treaty, the right would have | sible not to understand that the Senators who have repro- 


revived, and might have been insisted on in future nego- 
tiations. Moreover, it was expected that equivalents 
would have been obtained, and especially some provision 
for our trade on the St. Lawrence and the Sorrel. But 


bated Mr. Van Buren, hold him as the principal, as the 
prime mover, not as the agent of the President. I do 
not seek to shield him under the President’s name or of.- 
fice. What belongs to his place, let himanswerfor. H¢ 


when the demand is abandoned as an unsustainable pre-| was, like Mr. McLane, an agent in the commission of this 
tension; when our Government is denounced for having|imputed offence. He stands to the President as the Sena- 


brought forward such a pretension, and too long and too| 


tenaciously clung to it, how can we ever hereafter assert 
it? With what face can an American negotiator again put 
forward the demand? It could only be done by following 
the bad example of one administration, disavowing to a 
foreign Government the acts of its predecessor. 

The more I reflect upon these instructions, the stronger 
am I convinced of their reprehensible nature. If there 
be one point more than all others of which all Govern- 
ments, whatever may be their form, are justly most jealous, 
it is that of a foreign interference in domestic affairs. 
But of all Governments, republics should guard with the 
most assiduous care against such interference. All histo- 
ry, from the days of Greece and Philip, proclaims that 
this is the point of most danger. But these instructions 
invite the attention of the British Government to the fact 
of our dissensions, present it as a topic for consideration, 
for persuasion, for deliberation. When that Government 
is thus legitimately put in possession of the fact, do we 
not know that the transition from deliberation upon those 
divisions to action is short and perilous! 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Mancr] supposes, 
in adverting to the practice of proscription which | un- 
derstood prevailed with the dominant party in his State, 
that I had reflected upon the character of that State; and 
he alleges that the practice has existed for thirty years, 
with every dominant party, and was rigorously exercised, 
many years ago, by my friends. 
from my intention than to refiect, in the smallest degree, 


tor from Kentucky did to the late President, as Mr. Jef 
|ferson did to General Washington. 

| Mr. F., in the discussion of the Senate, did not under- 
jstand that he was supposed to have charged the lat: 
| administration with designing to degrade the United States 
lin the negotiation with Great Britain on the West India 
|trade. Had such been his impression, he would have de- 
jclared, as he now declares, that he had no such design 
|He concurs with pleasure in the remark of Mr. Cxar, 
\that there isno man in the Union who would be more un- 
willing to countenance what he believed to be an act of 
degradation to his country, than John Quincy Adams. 

Mr. MARCY said, I will trouble the Senate with a few 
words in answer to what has just fallen from the honor- 
able Senator from Kentucky. He did not intend, he as 
jsures us, to apply his animadversions to the whole State 
lof New York, but only to the dominant party there—the 
| political friends of the minister to London, Mr. Van Bu- 
lren. But, sir, the state of facts relative to the conduct 
lof parties in that State will not allow of such a restricted 
lapplication. If there has been any thing censurable in 
ithat respect, the honorable Senator’s own political friends 
|must come in fora full share: if any distinction is to be 

made, it cannot be in favor of those whose good opinion 
he enjoys. A recurrence to facts will show that pro- 
scription—if it is to be called--enters more deeply into 
their practice when they get power, than it does into the 





Nothing was further |practice of those who are selected as the particular ob- 


|jects of attack. 1 could refer to recent instances to verify 
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the assertion. Give them success only in a single city, ling departed from the path which he now poi 
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and the work of removal from office at once begins. They | the true one, and of having wandered into that which he 


leave very few ‘*spared monuments,” almost all are 
swept off-—from the highest to the lowest—down even to 
the at Se ay The truth is, sir, the political friends 
of the Senator from Kentucky are not converts to the 
liberal doctrines he has avowed on this occasion. If they 
have ever heard of them, they heed them not. 

After all, Mr. President, it is quite evident from what 
we have heard, in relation to the conduct of parties in 
Maryland and elsewhere, that New York does not differ 
from other States. Political men in all of them have the 
same passions, and are actuated by like motives, and only 
differ in conduct by reason of some difference in their cir- 
cumstances. Where there is alternation of success and 
defeat, there will be removals—called restoration or re- 
taliation by those who use power, and proscription by 
‘nose who feel it. 


If the honorable Senator understood me to speak of | 


only one office holder, a single spared monument, as _ he 
called it, friendly to the late administration, being retain- 
ed, he had misapprehended me. The number of changes 
made in that State is small; and I can assure him that, 
notwithstanding the ferocious and proscribing policies as- 


cribed to us, he has many friends now enjoying offices} 


under both the General and State Governments: more 
than that, sir, Mr. Van Buren has been censured by some 
of his own political friends, for having counteracted, as 
they suppose, the efforts which have been made, in some 
instances, to effect changes. 

So far as my observation has extended, I can discover 
no sort of resemblance between the condition of actual 
office holders opposed to the administration, and that 
which has been described. 


now thinks it is so censurable for others to have pursued. 
It will be recollected, sir, that there is considerable pa- 
tronage attached to the Department of State. To it ap- 
pertains the selection of the newspapers in which the laws 
of the United States are published. 1 well remember 
that while that honorable Senator was at the head of that 
department, and when the fortunes of the late adminis- 
tration began to wane, the patronage of publishing the 
laws was withdrawn from certain public journals, which 
had long enjoyed it. What was the cause of this change, 
this removal from office, | believe I may call it? It was 
not a violent and vindictive opposition to the existing ad- 
|}ministration. Some of these journals had scarcely 
|spoken in whispers against it. No, sir, it was for luke- 
warmness—for neutrality—-a want of zeal in the cause of 
| the administration was alleged to be the offence; pro- 
jscription was the punishment. Where was then that 
sacred regard for the freedom of opinion and the liberty 
of speech and action which we now hear so highly ex- 
tolled? Was not this an attempt to control public opinion 
through the medium of the press, and to bring that press 
intoa subserviency to the views of the men in power? 
Sir, L wish not to be misunderstood. I bave not alluded 
to these things for the purpose of accusation. I do not 
even complain of the manner in which the honorable Se- 
nator used the patronage entrusted to him; but I do com- 
} plain that he has seen fit to bring before this body the 
conduct of a political party in New York as a theme of 
}reproach and animadversion, when its conduct is not dis- 
| tinguishable (except for more moderation and tolerance) 
from that of his own personal and political friends in that 





They were portrayed as a} State; when its conduct does not differ from that pursued 


class of men in the most abject state of fear and trembling, | by political men in other States; and when it has a justifi- 
e ‘ ° e » © . : ° : . : c 
not daring to speak but in whispers on public affairs, and| cation, if it needed one, in the honorable Senator’s own 


even under restraints in their social intercourse. } 
may present themselves or be presented in this light to 
the honorable Senators, but lam sure they are not so pre- 
sented to others, for that is not their true condition. Their 
political predilections and sentiments are not restrained 
by fear, or expressed in whispers; their opposition is open 
and active, and sometimes noisy, and yet they remain in 
undisturbed possession of their offices. 

I must again allude to the grounds of the removal of 
some subordinate officers by the present administration, in 
order that it may be understood upon what principle the 
act is vindicated, and to repel the charge of wanton pro- 
scription. ‘The necessitics of the late administration were 
such that it compelled these officers to become partisans 
in the struggle. Many of them mingled in the hottest of 
the fight; they were paragraph writers for the newspa- 
pers, and the distributors of political handbills, and there- 
by exposed themselves to the vicissitudes to which those 
are always exposed for whom the political contests in free 
Governments are waged. If among this class of officers 
there was more mortality attendant upon the late conflict, 
it was because there was more disease. 

The Senator from Kentucky has denounced removals 
trom office as a violation of the freedom of opinion and the 
liberty of speech andaction. He advocates the liberty of 
speech and action. He advocates a course of conduct 


towards political opponents, characterized by great mode-| 


ration and forbearance, and, what is more, he professes to 
have conformed his actions to his precepts. We all of 
us, I believe, admire these liberal sentiments, and feel dis- 
posed, in our abstract speculations, to adopt them as the 
rule of our conduct. The theory is, indeed, beautiful; 
but, sir, do we put them in practice when brought to the 
experiment’ I would ask the honorable Senator if he 
has himself practised them. I will not say he has not, be- 


They | example. 


| Mr. SMITH had spoken in the debate on the nomination 
of Martin Van Buren several times. The whole of his 
remarks, are, however, embraced in the following speech: 
| Mr. President: I have said ‘*that the Secretary of 
| State is not responsible for instructions given by order of 
the President;” that the President is the only responsible 
| person known to the constitution. In England, agreeably 
|to its constitution, the King can do no wrong, and his 
| advisers are held responsible to Parliament. Our consti- 
tution is different, as I understand it. The law which 
created the State Department, in 1789, is that under 
which every Secretary has acted, and must continue to act. 
This law says: ‘*The Secretary for Foreign Affairs shall 
perform and execute such duties as shall from time to 
time be enjoined on, or entrusted to him, by the President 
of the United States, (agreeably to the constitution, ) rela- 
tive to correspondences, commissions, or instructions to 
or with public ministers or consuls from the United States, 
or to negotiate with public ministers from foreign States 
or Princes, and, furthermore, that the said principal off- 
cer (Secretary of State) shall conduct the business of 
the said department, in such manner as the President of 
the United States shall, from time to time, ‘‘ order or in- 
struct.”’ 

Such, Mr. President, is the law. The Secretary can 
do no act without the direction of the President; and 
whatever he directs, (if agreeably to the constitution, ) 
the Secretary, under the oathhe takes, must perform. 
What is the oath? ‘* Well and faithfully to execute the 
trust committed to him.’’ What is that trust? Obedience 
to the instructions of the President in all cases where the 
constitution is not to be violated. 

I have, Mr. President, been thirty-nine year: 
gress, and this is the first occasion Ihave ev« 


in Con- 
heard any 


cause he assures us he has; but I will say that some part of| other construction seriously urged, than ‘‘that the in- 


his conduct has exposed him to a strong suspicion of hav- 


structions given to ministers abroad are the act of the 
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All the instructions I remember, commence 
thus—‘*I am instructed by the President to give you the 
following views, &c. &c.,” or words to that effect. I well 
remember a case in point, which transpired while I was in 
Congress more than thirty years past. I was called from 
my seat by the then Secretary of the Navy. He asked 
me what the House of Representatives were doing. I 
replied, that they were discussing the report of Mr. Pick- 
ering. Do the House consider it as the report of the 
President or Secretary of State? It is considered as the 
act of the President, who sent it; and how could it other- 
wise be considered? 
Mr. Adams, to request you to say that he disavows it, | 
and trusts that the House will consider it as the act of Mr. | 
Pickering, and not as his (Mr. Adams’s) act. 

I returned into the House of Representatives, and, in 
the debate, took occasion to comment upon the report, as 


President.” 
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McLane! What! a native American, the son of a distin- 
ge officer of the revolution, bow and cringe at the 
eet of any man! I can assure that Senator that Mr. 
McLane is not made of such pliant materials. No, sir; 
Mr. McLane came to the point at once. He asked for 
what was right. He set up no silly pretensions. He 
frankly demanded what his country required. The min- 
istry tried to avoid a negotiation, as they did with Mr 
Gallatin. But, sir, his firmness and frankness conquered 
the reluctance of the ministry to enter into a negotiation. 
He convinced them that they had departed from a rigid 


1 come, said the Secretary, from| construction of the act of Parliament of July, 1825, in 


the cases of France, Russia, and Spain; they could not, 
therefore, in justice, he asserted, refuse a similar depar- 
ture, in the demand of equal justice to the United States. 
He frankly told them that he had come for the sole pur 
pose cf opening the colonial trade, and that, if not indulg- 


severely as the report reflected upon Mr. Gerry for re- led ina negotiation, he would return home. Call you this 
maining in France. I was called to order three times. 1| bowing and cringing at the fect of the British ministry? 
then asked the Speaker in whatrespect I was out of order. |Is there any cringing in the despatches of Mr. McLane’ 
He replied, ‘‘ you must consider the report as the act of| No one will say there is. The truthis, Mr. President, and 
the President; for the Executive had made it his by send-| it ought to be known to the people, that the front of the 
ing it to the House.” I answered, that the President! offence is, the negotiation has completely succeeded 
disavowed it, and therefore I could not treat the report as| under the instructions given by Mr. Van Buren, and as 
the President’s. I took my seat. An appeal from the|completely failed under those of another--a crime that 
Speaker’s decision was had, and the vote of the House/ never can be forgiven by the opponents of General Jack- 
sustained the opinion of the Speaker, by a large majority;|son. They will never pardon him for his succeeding in 
thus establishing that the President was responsible, and | all the negotiations in which the preceding administration 
not the Secretary, for acts done under his authority. In}had completely failed. For instance, the late administra- 
the case before us, the President gave his directions; the | tion had attempted and failed, in all the following im- 
instructions were put into form by the Secretary; the} portant objects, namely, in the claims on France; in the 
President read and approved them, and they were de-| opening of the Black Sea to our commerce; in making a 
livered to Mr. McLane. How do we know but that the| treaty with Mexico; in obtaining from Colombia a reduc- 
paragraph, which has offended the delicate sensibilities of| tion of the duties on our produce and manufactures, and 
gentlemen, had been actually dictated by the President?|in equalizing the duties charged on our trade with those 
I do not think it atall improbable, and, if so, is it not an|charged to England. In all these matters, there was a 
act of gross injustice to make Mr. Van Buren responsible | complete failure by the one, and complete success by the 
for it? The paragraphs so frequently alluded to in de-| other administration. The successful negotiations were 
bate are substantially true; 1 admit they might as well have} under the instructions of Mr. Van Buren. How then can 


been omitted. 

Some one has said that he did not believe that General} 
Jackson had ever read the instructions. Little does that| 
Senator know of the President, if he believes so. I can} 
assure that Senator that the President read, and carefully, 
too, the instructions to Mr. McLane, andapproved them. * | 
I wish that Senator would converse with the President| 
upon any of our national affairs; and he will certainly find | 
that the President is as well, and I might say better, in-} 
formed, than himself, on any thing done in any or all of} 
the departments, and on all matters relating to our foreign | 
affairs. Atleast, I have found him so; in all matters as| 
well, and insome much better, informed, thanI am. He| 
is known, by his friends, to be particularly well informed 
in every thing that relates to our foreign relations. 

A Senator from Maine {[Mr. Hotmzs] has said that 
‘*Mr. McLane was sent to bow and cringe at the feet of | 
the British minister.” That Senator knows little of Mr. | 








*Since the above speech was delivered, I have seen| 
and conversed with the President, and have been autho-| 
rized to say ‘* that the objectionable paragraphs alluded | 
to in the debate were dictated by him to Mr. Van Buren;}| 
that they were his act, and notthe act of Mr. Van Buren;” 
and I have been subsequently informed, by a Senator| 
from Tennessee, that prior to his leaving home, to assume 
his station in the Senate, the President had told him that! 
he (General Jackson) would, on all occasions of conse- 
quence, require the opinion of his cabinet in writing, 
thus (as the Senator understood him) dispensing with 
cabinet meetings. The fact, then, of not calling his cabinet 
together, was the President’s own act, and not in conse- 





Mr. Van Buren be pardoned by those who had failed? Itis 
true that the convention with Denmark and the Brazils, for 
seizures, had been closed, or nearly so, when the present 
administration came into office. Payment by Sweden was 
effected by Mr. Connell, the agent of the claimants, with- 
out any instructions having been received by the chargé 
affaires. ‘he chargé acted, he told me, as a private 
friend of the agent, and succeeded. 

{The Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,] in a subse 
quent speech on this subject, remarked, that he had 
himself instructed Mr. Hughes, the chargé d’affaires to 
Sweden, to attend to the claims of our merchants against 
Sweden, and that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Surrn 
was either mistaken or misinformed. Mr. Smith made no 
reply, but addressed a note to the Secretary of State fo: 
information, whether Mr. Clay, when Secretary of State, 
had ever given the instructions which he asserted had 
been given by him to Mr. Hughes. The reply of the 
Secretary of State contradicts the averment of Mr. Clay 
on this point.— See note at foot of the speech. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] has charged 
Mr. McLane with having done injury to the navigating 
interest, by the opening of the St. Lawrence and the 
Northern ports to our free intercourse; thus transferring, 
as he said, the carrying of the produce of Michigan, Ohio, 
New York, Vermont, and Maine, to British ships, which 
would otherwise have been carried by our own ships. |! 
believe the farmers of those States do not complain. They 
know that their produce, sold in Montreal, is received 
there free of duty, and is carried to England, Ireland, and 
the West Indies, as if it were the produce of Canada. I 
is of little importance to them who is the carrier, provided 


quence of the advisement of Mr. Van Buren, as has been| they get an additional market, and a better price for their 


so repeatedly affirmed. 


produce. lI regret, Mr. President, that I cannot give the 
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credit of that important act to Mr. McLane. He, how: {both Houses, with litle, if any debate. I voted for it, 
ever, had nothing to do with it. It formed no part of his | believing that it met, in a spirit of reciprocity, the act of 
arrangement. ‘The opening of that intercourse, for cer-| Parliament. Th‘s bill contained, however, one little word, 
tain articles of our produce, | had been done gratuitously | ‘* elsewhere,”’ which completely defeated all our expec- 
by the British Government, in 1826, prior even to the \tations. It was noticed by no one. The Senator from 
attempt at the negotiation by Mr. Gallatin. Now that act | Massachusetts [Mr. Wessrer] may have understood its 
must have been known. It could not fail to’ have been/effect. If he did so understand it, he was silent. The 
known to the Senator, (Mr. Cuay,] then the Secretary of | effect of that word ‘elsewhere” was to assume the pre- 
State. Why, then, does he now charge it asa fault com-| tensions alluded to in the instructions. What were they? 
mitted by Mr. McLane, who had no more to do with it/‘* That the produce of the United States should be re- 
than the man in the moon? Nor had Mr. McLane any |ceivedin the West Indies, on payment of the same duties 
thing to do with the act of Great Britain, passed subse- jas were payable on the produce of the North American 
quently to the arrangement made by him; by which act, | colonies.” The British minister said, ‘*as well might we 
other articles of our produce are a dmitted free of duty | ask that our sugar should be received free of duty, as is 
into the Northern colonies, and from thence are received | the sugar of Louisiana.’ 
in England and the West Indies, as if they were the pro-| The result was, that the British Government shut their 
duce of the Canadas, The Senator | Mr. CLay] complains | colonial ports immediately, and thenceforward. The act 
thatthe pro luce of our farmers, bordering on Canada, is|of 1822 gaveusa monopoly of the West India trade. It 
received in England on equal terms wich those of Canada, | admitted, free of duty, a variety of articles, such as In- 
thus giving a new market to a part of their articles, with-| dian corn, oats, Indian meal, pease, beans, &c. &e. 
out which other markets might be overstocked. ‘The Se-| The British Government thought that we entertained a 
nator [Mr. Crary) has truly said that the wheat of the) belief that they could not do without our produce, and 
States bordering on the Canadas passes into Canada, is| by their acts of 27th June and 5th July, 1825, they opened 
there ground, and the flour shipped to British ports, as if| their ports to all the world, on terms far less advantageous 
it were the produce of the wheat of Canada. This has/to the United States than those of the act of 1822; and 
been the spontaneous act of Great Britain, adopted for | these are the pretensions which the instructions say had 
her own interest, and is most certainly highly beneficial to| been abandoned by the late administration. They were 
our farmers. An immense number of sheep, hogs, horses, |abandoned, Mr. President, by the following words in the 
and cattle, are driven annually from Maine to Quebec, | instructions to Mr. Gallatin: ‘* That the United States 
and New Brunswick. The farmers and graziers of Maine consent to waive the demand which they have heretofore 
differ in opinion with the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr.!made of the admission of their productions into British 
Cray,] and are really so simple as to believe that their colonics, at the same and no higher rate of duty as similar 
free intercourse with Lower Canada and New Brunswick | articles are chargeable with when imported from one 
is highly beneficial to them. Whether the intercourse/into another British colony, with the exception of our 
with the Br.tish North American colonies be beneficial, | produce descending the St. Lawrence and the Sorrel.” 
or whether it be injurious, the present administration, nor | Now, sir, whatever difference there may be between the 
Mr. McLane, had little part in it. It had been effected, | words ‘* waiver” and ‘*abandonment,” in common par- 
in part, before the arrangement was concluded, and soon | lance, it is in this case a complete abandonment in diplo- 
after for another part. It formed, as L have previously | matic language. What, in simple truth, is, after all, the great 
said, no part of the arrangement with Great Britain, and| ground of objection? Itis this. Mr. McLane has made 
this fact must have been known by the Senator, { Mr. | an arrangement conformably tothe preceding instructions 
Cuar,} for he then acted as Secretary of State. We) from Mr. Adamsto Mr. Gallatin. Hine ill lachryme. 
have for nearly half a century been claiming the free| The dissolution of the late cabinet, Mr. President, has 
navigation of the St. Lawrence as a natural right. It has|been charged upon Mr. Van Buren; and what is there 
at length been gratuitously conceded to us by Great Bri-/at home or abroad that we have not heard charged to him? 
tain, and now the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray)! The elder Adams changed all his cabinet, except the Se- 
complains of it as a grievance. cretary of the Navy. They change was approved by the 
The Senator [Mr. Cuar} also complains that the in-|democratic party, and disapproved by the aristocracy of 
structions state ‘*that the late administration had aban-|the day. A change of the cabinet is, therefore, nothing 
doned certain pretensions.” The Senator admits that}new. We now grieve and lament over the late change, 
these pretensions had been waived. ‘The Senator from|and yet never was a cabinet more traduced than the late 
Georgia [Mr. Fonsyru] has contended that there is nojone, by the whole body of the opposition throughout the 
difference in substance between these words. I leave|Union. The cabinet certainly was such a one as did not 
this grave question to be settled by those learned Senators, |meet the views or approbation of the friends of the 
and will proceed to show what those pretensions were, |administration. They regretted in silence the selections 
and which | can hardly restrain myself from pronouncing | which the President had made. ‘The gentlemen selected 
were puerile in the extreme. were honest and honorable men. They were my political 
During the session of 1822, Congress was informed | friends, and, 1 may say, some of them were my personal 
that an act was pending in Parliament, for the opening of|intimates. Their dismissal has done no harm to the nation. 
the colonial ports to the commerce of the United States. |The new cabinet is (1 believe) more acceptable to all par- 
in consequence, an act passed, ee the President, iti es. The members of it are known to be competent to 
in case the act of Parliament was satisfactory to him, tol the ; special duties of their several departments, and equal- 
open the ports of the United States to British vessels, by | ly so as advisers in the great affairs of the nation. What 
his proclamation. ‘The act of Parliament was deemed |is it to the people whether A, B, C, or D, be at the head 
satisfactory, and a proclamation was accordingly issued, | of affairs? All the people ask, is, that their duties shall 
and the trade commenced. U nfortunately for our com-|be well performed, and that they act in harmony. But 
merce, and { think contrary to justice, a treasury circular/the present President has held no cabinet councils for 
issued, directing the collectors to charge British vessels | two years,and Mr. Van Buren is charged as being the 
entering our ports with the alien tonnage and discrimi- | adviser of the President to that course. Is this mode 
nating duties. This order was remonstrated against, (t|new? I believe not—I think General W ashington held no 
think,) by Mr. Vaughan. The trade, however, went on| cabinet council during the first two years of his adminis- 
uninterrupted. Congress met, and a bill was draughted in|tration, and 1 remember well a discussion in strong terms, 
1823, by Mr. Adams, then Secretary of State, and passed|against the Presicent’s holding them, on the ground of 
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their being unconstitutional. 1 think that General Jack-| act in his possession, and handed it to me. I asked him 
son was at that time a member of Congress, and perhaps| whether the terms proposed were satisfactory. He said 
he then imbibed the opinion that cabinet councils were|that he considered they were all we could ask. I then 
not conformable with the constitution. Reasoning thus, | observed, why not issue a proclamation under our acts, 
I must believe that the not assembling his cabinet was his|and thus open the trade? He replied that he would pre- 


own act, and not in consequence of the representations of 
Mr. Van Buren. ‘The unpardonable crime of this gentle- 


fer negotiation. Lasked, why? for what will you nego- 
tiate?’ We have nothing to do but to give our assent, 


man has always been that the President has great confi-|and the trade is at once opened. I had the act printed, 


dence in his talents and abilities, which all will admit he 
possesses in an eminent degfee. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wensren] says, 
that ‘‘instructions showing a difference of opinion in the 
dominant party with that of the defeated party, had never 
been given by any Government.” I ask, Mr. President, 
on what ground does the Senator make that assertion? 
Few nations, if any, except our own, have ever published 
the instructions to their ministers. We, therefore, cannot 
know what has beendone. But I hardly think it possible that 
such instructions never have been given. They are natural, 
and were for Mr. McLane alone, and never shown by him 
to any person. But I infer from Mr. Hartley’s language 
to our commissioners at Paris, when treating’for a peace, 
that he must have had some such instructions, as he would 
not otherwise have talked of a change of ministry, as} 
holding out a fairer prospect of ultimately leading toa 
general peace. 

Mr. Van Buren has also been charged with being the| 
father of what has been improperly called the ‘* proscrip- 
tive system:” or, in other, and more appropriate lan- 
guage, ‘*the removal from office.”” Where is the proof? 
None can be produced: all is surmise and conjecture. 1 
act on no such ground. When an assertion such as this 
is made, I want proof of its being well founded. But 1 
absolutely deny the charge, and will offer unquestion- 
able proof of the correctness of the denial. The charge 
cannot possibly be substantiated, unless the Senator 
who made it can satisfy this Senate that Mr. Van Buren 
could be at Albany and Washington at one and the 
same time. I will simply state the facts. Mr. Van Buren 
was at Albany acting as Governor of the State of New 
York when the extra session of the Senate meton the 4th 
March, 1829. Ithink he, Mr. V. B., was nominated on the 
5th March. At this extra session of the Senate, seventy- 
five officers were appointed, principally to fill vacancies 
occasioned by removals from office. Of these officers, 
Mr. Van Buren could know nothing. The advisers to 
this course, if there were any, were the members of the 
cabinet then present. Mr. Van Buren could know but 
few of those removals, or of those appointed. I well re- 


eR 


and handed a copy to Mr. Adams, who had never seen it 
before. He agreed that the terms were satisfactory. 1 
then pressed him to issue his proclamation, and told him 
that if he did not, I should be compelled to introduce a bill. 
He remarked that he wished I would do so, and that he 
would not only sign it, but sign it with pleasure. I did 
prepare a bill, under the order of the Senate; and doubt- 
ful whether it might be correctly drawn, so as to effect 
my object, I sent it to the then Secretary of State, [Mr. 
Cxrax,] with a request that he would correct it if neces- 
sary. He replied, in writing, to this effect: * that the bill 
was draughted to meet my object; that it was so doubtful 
whether it were best to act by law, or by negotiation, that it 
was indifferent which course should be adopted.” The bill 
was opposed by Mr. Lloyd, who, it was believed, had 
the confidence of the Executive. It failed to become 
a law, 1 believe from want of time to act upon it. The 
Senator (Mr. Cuay] has said Mr. Canning had observed 
that even if the bill had passed, it could not have been ad- 
mitted as satisfactory. This observation may have arisen 
from its being imperfectly drawn, or from some other 
cause. Perhaps the British minister expected that the 
President would have opened our ports by proclamation, as 
he, Mr. Canning, knew that the President possessed full 
power to do so, under our acts of 1823 and 1824, both of 
which we know had been draughted by Mr. Adams when 
Secretary of State. 

I have deemed it necessary, Mr. President,to make these 
remarks in relation to the colonial trade, as a reply to the 
observations on this subject which have fallen from the 
Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray. ] 

Notrr.—The following letter, and accompanying ex 
tract from another letter, on the same subject, have been 
received from the Secretary of State: 

DepartrMENT oF Stare, 
Washington, January 30, 1852. 

Samvuzk. Smitru, Esq. Senate of the United States: 

Sir: I have the honor to state, in answer to your inquir 
of yesterday, that the records containing the instructions 
of the department to Mr. Christopher Hughes, when for 















































member that I saw Mr. Van Buren in Baltimore after my} merly chargé d’affaires of the United States in Sweden, 
return home, and therefore conclude that it must have! have been carefully examined, and that all which is found 
been at least a month between the time of his appoint-} in them, in relation to the then claims of our citizens upo! 
ment and his arrival at Washington. I think, Mr. Presi-| the Government of that country, is given in the subjoined 
dent, that I have proved that Mr. Van Buren could not) extract of a letter from Mr. Adams to him, dated 17th 


have been the father of what is improperly called the| 
** proscriptive system;”’ a system adopted by some of the} 
States of this Union both before and after this administra-| 
tion came into office. For myself, | am opposed to re-} 
movals from office for opinions declared. But, sir, 1} 
would remove any officer who made use of his office to| 
force inferiors to act contrary to their wishes. I would 
remove every postmaster who had been known to frank} 
‘*the coffin handbills,” or any other abusive papers of| 


June, 1819. 
Lam, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
EDWARD LIVINGSTON. 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Adams, Secretary of State, t 
Mr. Hughes, chargé @ affaires of the United States « 
Stockholm. 
DEPARTMENT oF Stare, June 17, 1819. 
‘‘ The President has been absent from the seat of Go 


either of the candidates. Few removals of consequence} vernment, on a tour tothe South and West, since the 50th 


have been made in Maryland. Ithink four in Baltimore, 
where the most important offices are. One of these re- 
movals I regretted--it proceeded from the best feelings of 
the heart. 

Before I finish my remarks, Mr. President, I will notice 
what passed between the then Secretary of State[Mr.Cray] 
and myself, in relation to the act of Parliament of July, 
1825. I first saw a copy of that act in Baltimore, and 
mentioned it to the Secretary. He said that he had the 





March. His return to this place, in the course of two o1 
three weeks, is expected. Since his departure, Mr. Rus 
sell’s latest correspondence with the Swedish Govern 
ment, on the subject of the Stralsund claims, has been 
received, as well as that which followed Mr. Russell’s tak- 
jing leave of the court. It is painful to perceive the pe! 
jseverance of the Swedish Government in withholding the 
indemnity so justly and indisputably due to our fellow 








|citizens who suffered by those seizures, for which no! 
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viding for it. No such thing. On the contrary, it will 


to find this denial of justice, accompanied by insinuations 
neither candid nor friendly, and by allegations utterly 
destitute of foundation. Edrnestly desirous of maintain- 
ing, with Sweden, the most friendly and harmonious re- 
lations, I shall reserve, until after the President’s return, 
all further remarks on the subject.” 

Mr. WEBSTER said, in reply to some remarks of Mr. 
Fonrsytu, that it was, in his judgment, a great mistake 
to say that what was now called the American ‘ preten- 
sion,” originated with Mr. Adams, either as President or 
Secretary of State. By the way, it is singular enough 
that the American side of this question is called, in the 
instructions before us, a pretension, too long persisted in; 
but the British side of it is called a right, too long and too 
tenaciously resisted by us. This courteous mode of speak- 
ing of the claims of a foreign Government, and this re- 


proachful mode of speaking of the claims of our own, is| 


certainly somewhat novel in diplomacy. But, whether it 
be called, respectfully, a claim, or, reproachfully, a pre- 
tension, it did not originate with Mr. Adams. Ithada 
much earlierorigin. This ‘‘ pretension,” now abandoned 
with so much scorn, or this claim, said, reproachfully, to 
have been first set up by the late administration, originat- 
ed with George Washington. He put his own hand to it. 
He insisted on it; and he would not treat with England on 
the subject of the colonial trade, without considering it. 
In his instructions to Mr. Morris, under his own hand, 
in October, 1789, President Washington says-—‘* Let it be 
strongly impressed on your mind that the privilege of 


jappear, I think, if we look through papers which have 
fue sent to the Senate, that, under Mr. Madison’s admin- 
istration, our minister in England was fully instructed on 
\this subject, and expected to press it. And as to Mr. 
Monroe, I have means of being informed, in a manner not 
liable to mistake, that he was, on this subject, always im- 
| moveable. He would not negotiate without treating on 
|this branch of the trade; nor did I ever understand that, in 
regard to this matter, there was any difference of opinion 
whatever among the gentlemen who composed Mr. Mon- 
roe’s cabinet. Mr. Adams, as Secretary of State, wrote 
the despatches and the instructions; but the policy was the 
policy of the whole administration, as far as J ever under- 
stood. Certain it is, it was the settled and determined 
policy of Mr. Monroe himself. Indeed, sir, so far is it 
|from being true that this pretension originated with Mr. 
Adams, that it was in his administration that, for the first 
\time, permission was given, under very peculiar circum- 
stances, and with restrictions, to negotiate a treaty, waiv- 
ing this’ part of the question. This has been already 
alluded to, and fully explained, by the honorable member 
from Kentucky. 

So, then, sir, this pretension, asserted in the instruc- 
tions to have been first set up by the late administration, 
is shown to have had President Washington for its author, 
land to have received the countenance of every President 
|who had occasion to act on the subject, from 1789 down 
|to the time of the present administration. ; 

But this is not all. Congress itself has sanctioned this 





carrying our productions, in our vessels, to their islands, !same ‘* pretension.” The act of Ist March, 1823, makes 
and bringing in return the productions of those islands to itan express condition, upon which, and upon which alone, 
our own ports and markets, is regarded here as of the jour ports shall be opened to British vessels and cargoes 
highest importance; and you will be careful not to coun-| from the West Indies, on the same duties as our vessels and 
tenance any idea of our dispensing with it in a treaty. |cargoes; that our products should be admitted into those 


Ascertain, if possible, their views on this subject: for it |islands, without paying any other or higher duties than 
would not be expedient to commence negotiations with-|shall be paid on similar productions coming from else- 
out previously having good reasons to expect a satisfac-|where. All this will be seen by reference to the third 


tory termination of them.” section of that act. Now, remember, sir, that this act of 
Observe, sir, that President Washington, in these in-|Congress passed in March, 1823, two years before the 
structions, is not speaking of the empty and futile right |commencement of Mr. Adams’s administration. The act 
of sending our own vessels, without cargoes, to the Bri-|0riginated in the Senate. ‘The honorable Senator from 
tish West Indies; but he is speaking of the substantial | Maryland, who has spoken on this subject to-day, [Mr. 
right of carrying our own products to the islands, for sale |S1ra,} was then a member of the Senate, and took part 
and consuinption there. And whether these products |in the discussion of this very bill; and he supported it and 
were shut out by positive act of Purliament, or by a tariff voted for it. It passed both Houses, without material Op- 
of duties, absolutely and necessarily prohibitory, could | position in either. Now, sir, how is it possible, after 
make no difference. The object was to provide, by |referring to this law of 1823, to find any apology for the 
treaty, if it could be done, that our products should find |assertion contained in these instructions, that this claim is 
their way, effectually and profitably, into the markets of|a pretension first set up by Mr. Adams’s administration’* 
the British West Indies. This was General Washington’s | How is it possible that this law could have been overlook- 
object. This was the ‘ pretension” which he set up. ed, or not remembered? _ib short, sir, with any tolerable 
It is well known, sir, that no satisfactory arrangement | acquaintance with the history of the negotiations of the 
was made, in General Washington’s time, respecting our | United States, or their legislation, how are we to account 
trade with the British West Indies. But the breaking out | for it, that such an assertion as these instructions contain 
of the French revolution, and the wars which it occasioned, |Should have found its way into them?’ 
were causes which, of themselves, opened the ports of} But the honorable member from Georgia asks why we 
the West Indies. During the long continuance of those | lay all this to the charge of the Secretary, and not to the 
wars, our vessels, with cargoes of our own products, charge of the President. The answer is, the President’s 
found their way into the British West India islands under | conduct is not before us. We are not, and cannot be- 
a practical relaxation of the British colonial system. While |Come his accusers, even if we thought there were any 
this condition of things lasted, we did very well without | thing in his conduct which gave cause for accusation. But 
a particular treaty. But when the European wars, and|the Secretary is before us. Not brought before us by any 
our war, all ceased, then Great Britain returned to her} act of ours: he is placed before us by the President’s no- 
former system; then the islands became shut against us;|Mination. On that nomination we cannot decline to act 
and then it became necessary to treat on the subject. We must either confirm, or reject it. As to the notion that 
And, sir, we proposed to treat; our ministers were, suc-|the Secretary of State was but the instrument of the Pre- 
cessively, instructed to treat, from that time forward. 
And, sir, I undertake to say that neither Mr. Madison, | the moment he was speaking; but the truth is, Mr. Van Buren was 
who was then President, nor his successor, Mr. Monroe, | himself a member of the Senate at the very time of the passing of this 


gave any authority or permission to any American minis-|!aw; and Mr. McLane was, at the same ume, a member of the Mame 
ter to abandon this pretension and give it up, or even to jot Representatives. So that Mr. Van Buren did himself, ecrtaimly, 
’ , 


ce Re ‘ . {concur in “setting up this pretension” two years before Mr, Adams 
Waive it, or postpone it, and make a treaty without pro-/| became President 





* ‘The circumstance did not occur to Mr. Webster’s recolleetion at 
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ject, at once, all such defence, excuse, or apology; or 
whatever else it may be called. If there be any thing in 
@ public despatch derogatory to the honor of the country, 
as I think there is in this, it is enough for me that I see 
whose hand is toit. If it be said that the signer was only 
an instrument in the hands of others, 1 reply, that I cannot 
concur in conferring a high public diplomatic trust on any 
one who has consented, under any circumstances, to be an 
instrument in such a case. 

The honorable member from Georgia asks, also, why 
we have slept on this subject; and why, at this late day, 
we bring forward complaints. Sir, nobody has slept upon 
it. Since these instructions have been made public, there 
has been no previous opportunity to discuss them. The 
honorable member will recollect that the whole arrange- 
ment with England was done and completed before ever 
these instructions saw the light. The President opened 
the trade by his proclamation, in October, 1830; but these 
instructions were not publicly sent to Congress till after- 
wards; that is, till January, 1831. And they were not 
then sent with any view that either House should act upon 
the subject; for the whole business was already settled. 
For one, I never saw the instructions, nor heard them 
read, till January, 1831; nor did I ever hear them spoken 


of as containing these obnoxious passages. This, then, is 


the first opportunity for considering these instructions. 

That they have been subjects of complaint out doors 
since they were made public, and of much severe animad- 
version, is certainly true. But, until now, there never 
has been an opportunity naturally calling for their discus- 
sion here. ‘The honorable gentleman may be assured 
that, if such occasion had presented itself, it would have 
been embraced. 

I entirely forbear, Mr. President, from going into the 
merits of the late arrangement with England as a measure 
of commercial policy. Another time will come, I trust, 
more suitable for that discussion. For the present, I con- 
fine myselfstrictly to such parts of the instructions as I think 
plainly objectionable and reprehensible; whatever may be 
the character of the agreement between us and England, 
as matter of policy. And I repeat, sir, that I place the 
just:fication of my vote on the party tone and party cha- 
racter of these instructions. Let me ask, if such considera- 
tions as these are to be addressed to a foreign Govern- 
ment, what is that foreign Government to expect in re- 
turn?) The ministers of foreign courts will not bestow 


gratuitous favors, nor even gratuitous smiles, on American | 


parties. What, then, I repeat, is to be the return? What 
is party to do here for that foreign Government which has 
done, is expected to do, or is asked to do, something for 
party here? What is to be the consideration paid for this 
foreign favor? Sir, must not every man see that any mix- 


ture of such causes or motives in our foreign intercourse | 


is as full of danger as it is of dishonor? 

I will not pursue the subject. I am anxious only to 
make my own ground fully and clearly understood; and 
willingly leave every other gentleman to his own opinions. 
And I cheerfully submit my own vote to the opinion of 
the country. I willingly leave it to the people of the 
United States to say whether Il am acting a factious and 
unworthy part, or the part of a true-hearted American, in 
withholding my approbation from the nomination of a gen- 
tleman as minister to England, who has already, as it ap- 
pears to me, instructed his predecessor at the same court 
to carry party considerations, to urge party merits, and 
solicit party favors, at the foot of the British throne. 

Mr. MILLER said, 1 understood the honorable Senator 
from Massachusetts, when he addressed the Senate early 
in the debate, to say that he intended to move to have 
the injunction of secrecy removed, with the view that the 
public might be informed as to the grounds upon which 
this nomination had been opposed and supported; and, 
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on from those around me, I 
have no doubt but that motion will prevail. The situation 
in which I stand, in relation to the parties here and at 
home, requires me briefly to assign my reasons for the 
|vote I shall give. I may be permitted to declare I have 
\the most perfect respect for this body, individually and 
collectively. The observations I shall make are to show 
|to the public, the Senate, and my constituents, the ground 
on which I stand. I trust if any thing escapes from me, 
lin the hurry of debate, savoring of severity on the con- 
; duet of the nominee, it will be considered as springing 
from the conscious sense of what I owe to myself, and the 
| State Lin part represent, and not in the slightest degree 
to implicate the feelings of any one here, much less influ- 
ence their opinions. Thus called on to give a vote ona 
responsible and delicate subject, it would have been de- 
sirable that T should have had the same grounds to rest on 
with others who have embarked in the debate; but Ihave 
|not this consolation. Upon this question Lam insulated, 
and have reasons which have not as yet been brought for- 
|ward, which are peculiar to myself. 1 stand here like on: 
|of the sons of Ishmael: my hand is against every one, and 
|the hand of every one against me. 
| The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Pornpexrer] said, 
|on yesterday, he had heard, in his absence, that a motion 
jhad been introduced fora specific inquiry into the conduct 
\of the nominee during his superintendence of the State 
| Department, and that this inquiry had been resisted by 
this friends. And I understood the member from Georgia 
| (Mr. Forsytu] to say, the Senator from Mississippi was 
| misinformed as to the course of the friends of the nominee 
jon these resolutions. Sir, it will be recollected, when 
| this appointment first came under consideration, that I sug- 
| gested doubts upon my mind in relation to it. 1 supported 
\the motion to refer it to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
| tions, desiring to shelter myself under the authority of that 
;most respectable and enlightened committee, upon se- 
iveral points incidentally thrown out, such as to the cause 
jof the late dissolution of the cabinet; the propriety of 
jhaving a resident minister at the court of St. James, when 
|we had only a chargé d’affuires from that court here; and 
|the propriety and reasons of the recall from that court of 
jour ve ry popular minister, Mr. McLane. It was then 
lurged by a Senator on my left, [Mr. Kayr,] a friend of 
|the nominee, that the reference should take place; and it 
| was asserted that the character of the Senate required the 
jinvestigation, after the suggestions thrown out by myself. 
I certainly did not intend to put the character of th 
|Senate in issue by any thing thrown out by me; nor do | 
ithink it was so placed; but it is equally certain | meant, 
jand had the right, to put the character of this apphcant 
| for office in issue, so far as to clear up my objections to 
him, if unfounded. 

When the resolutions of the Senator from Maine we 
\under consideration, I did not entirely concur in the pr 
priety of sending them to the committee. There were 
objections to the call made onthe President, which might 
involve the Senate in difficulty. 1 doubt the expedicney 
of one branch of the Government ever formally asking 
another co-ordinate branch to state the reasons of its con- 
jduct. There are questions of privilege of a delicate 
character, which ought not to be sported with. We ought 
not to put ourselves ever in a position to be insulted with 
impunity. When we make a call onthe President, it 
ought to be such a one as we have the right to insist on 
|bemg responded to. Hence, early in the session, before 
|1 was yet warm in my seat, I objected to the call proposed 
ito be made by the Senators from Maine on the subject of 
ithe Northeastern boundary. 1 voted, therefore, with the 
|mover, to lay the resolutions on the table; but 1 certainly 
jdid believe that those who voted against laying the reso- 
jlutions on the table, meant to vote against them, and not 
\to refer them; and I must add, my impressions as to the 
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course the friends of the nominee desired, are in confirma-| triumph of the spirit of the constitution over its loose and 
tion of the views taken by my friend from Mississippi. 1| perverted exposition. We may then hope to see and to 
can scarcely be mistaken on this matter; but, lest I may /| feel a practical and common sense administration. No light- 
be so, I take the liberty to put directly the question to the | houses in the skies—-no splendid missicn—-no entangling 
Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Fonrsyta,] whether he did|alliances--no governmental exertion to bring out the ca- 


not, by voting against the resolutions of the Senator from 
Maine, on the table, intend to follow up his vote, if sue- 
cessful, by voting to reject them? 
rose, and answered, that he did intend so to vote, to reject 
them.] 

I perceive I did not err in the opinion I entertained of 
the course of the friends of the nominee, and, in con- 
formity with what was suggested by them, I have taken 
the trouble to inform myself on some of the points. Yet 
{ still would be satisfied to let a committee be charged 
with this subject, should the friends of the nominee re- 
guire it. Otherwise, from the facts I have heard and 
believe, (the names of the persons giving the information 
are authorized to be given up; they are the most intelli- 
gent and respectable, on whose statements I rely most 
implicitly,) Ihave determined to vote in the negative on 
this question. The gentleman from Georgia has told us 
that he is both the personal and political friend of the 
nominee. In this he has the advantage of me. I never 
had the honor to see him; 1 did not happen to meet with 
him in his Southern pilgrimage. I once considered my- 
self his political friend. 1 do not now—he has forced me 
from the ranks of those who may be considered the faith- 
ful adierents of the present administration. I am left to 
follow, untrammelled by the force of party, what is right, 
approving what is commendable, and censuring what is 
reprehensible. Among the objections of a personal and 
political character, 1 reckon not the least the agency he 
has had in al.enating the President from a portion of his 
old and most devoted personal friends, his earliest sup- 
porters, and rendering a very respectable portion of the 


> . . . } 
people of South Carolina disaffected, more er less, to the 


Chief Magistrate, whom they have formerly held in the 
highest estimation, as well for his public services as for his 
supposed sound political principles. For my own part, I 
was bred up with a personal regard for the character 
of the President—he was the native of my own district, 
reared up by one relation, and himself the patron of 
another. My father was his friend—he taught my elder 
brothers and sisters the first rudiments of thew education. 
I hope the Senate will pardon me for reading a sentence 


or two, extracted from an address made by myself pre-| 


vious to his election, as illustrative how far 1 sustained him, 
upon personal as well as political grounds: 


Extract from a speech at adinner at Sumpter, 1828. 


‘* Permit me to return you my sincere thanks for the 
complimentary notice it has pleased you to bestow upon 
old Waxaw. He must have a heart as cold as marble, 
who does not kindle with enthusiasm at the mention of his 
native land. My kindest and most endearing recollections 
are blended with that little neck of land to be found on 
our map, between the angle made by the North Carolina 
line and the Catawba river. It was there I was first made 
to admire the fame and the talents of Davie. It was there 
that Jackson was the idol of the country, in the mild ra- 


diance of his youthful virtues, long before the lustre of 


his name asa distinguished and able general had over- 
spread an admiring and grateful nation. While all of us 
are proud that our State has the honor of presenting to the 
republic so great a man, I can assure you that Jackson is 
equally proud of the land of his nativity. We have a 


guaranty in the philosophy of nature of his local attach-| 


ments. Should your predictions and your hopes be re- 
alized, and the 4th of March next shall give us Jackson as 
our President, the triumph will be one of magnificence 
and grandeur. It will be a triumph of the people over 
the power and patronage of the Government—it will bea 


[Here Mr. FORSYTH | 


pabilities of the nation, by partial, unjust, and unconstitu- 
tional legislation. Bred up in the Jeffersonian school, 
elevated by the democracy of the country, we shall look 
to him to restore simplicity and economy. We shall see 
a pure patriot, who, having power, refuses to use it, when 
itadds not to the prosperity of the Union. Then will 
the enemies of the constitution be confounded, and its 
friends rejoice at the lustration. It will be emphatically 
a great day to the American people, and a glorious one for 
{South Carolina.” 

| Mr. M. proceeded. Now, sir, it will, I think, by 
jalmost every one who hears me, be admitted that the 
levents of the present administration have not entitled me 
to much consideration as a prophet. Indeed, immediately 
after the address, a very distinguished and highly valued 
friend of mine, now no more, who was older and better 
acquainted with men than myself, wrote to me, and plea- 
santly remarked, that so much of my address as alluded 
to General Jackson, was ad caplandum, he presumed. 
| But | replied with the greatest sincerity, that I did hope 
and believe that, if he were elected, he would appoint a 
istrong cabinet, and bring about him the best talents of the 
country; and that by his decision of character and purity 
lof purpose, aided by sound constitutional advisers, such 
| predictions would be verified. 

| That they have failed signally, and none more so than 
ithe one which alludes to the local attachments of General 
|Jackson to South Carolina, I readily admit; and for that 
ifailure, as fur as my vote will go, I intend to make the 
|nominee responsible. 

| Lhappened to be in Charleston, from which place I re- 
iside some distance, when the appointment of the late 
{cabinet was announced. Although none of the rumors of 
| delicate and disturbing character in relation to ** harmo- 
Inv’? and Mr. Faton, had taken hold of the public mind, 
jhis appointment was unpopular. And the 4th of March 
|was not ushered as intended, with any manifestation of 
| popular gratification, owing to the objections taken into 
the cabinet by some of the distinguished citizens of 
|Charleston, not now my political friends. It was urged 
that Mr. Eaton had neither the talents, the weight of cha- 
iracter, or scientific information, to make efficient and 
successful the administration. 

Although it was understood that the gentlemen in Con- 
igress from South Carolina, who shrunk from no responsi- 
| bility, who toiled gallantly in the House, and at home in 
the canvass, did not seek any reward but an honest and 
faithful administration of the Government, it was sup- 
posed by us at home that their claims would not be over- 
looked. 

I believe the President did go so far as to tell the emi- 
nent and accomplished gentleman, now chief magistrate 
of South Carolina, but for his violent and decided anti- 
tariff sentiments, he would have made him Secretary of 
War. Sir, I regret he did not—and I think the American 
people regret it. There were considerations of a _politi- 
cal nature, which would have made this a most felicitous 
appointment. The popular attractions of this gentleman, 
his talents, fine manners, and manly bearing, might have 
staid the rapid decrease of public confidence in the ad- 
ministration of the National Government im general, and 
furnished a better ground for his friends at home to sup- 
| pose their oppressions were less substantial, if he partici- 
pated in their perpetuation. Sir, the organization of the 
lcabinet was no doubt the result of an incipient and pre- 
conceived scheme to make the nominee the successor, 
and Mr. Eaton was the instrument through which it was 
effected. 
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Mr. Branch, from North Carolina, Mr. Berrien, from 
Georgia, and Mr. Rives, sent to France, from Virginia, 
were intended to compliment those States. South Caro- 
lina was skipped in the arrangement; and why? ‘It was 
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which makes the civil authority of a State greater than 
the military authority of the United States. 

Without resting wholly on the objection taken to the 
exceptionable correspondence, in which Mr. McLane is 
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because you resided there. You were the obstacle to the | desired to place his own Government in the wrong, | 
approach of popular favor with the administration at its|agree entirely in the force and power of the arguments 
commencement, even up to the moment when Van Bu-|against this appointment, in that particular. It will fur- 
renism was introduced into South Carolina, upon the ad-| nish a decided reproof to such public functionaries as de- 
journment of Congress, 1830, no doubt the result of|sire to compromise the national honor, from personal mo- 
preconcert by a leak from the mountains, and a wave}tives. I consider the attempt to screen Mr. Van Buren 
from the shores at the same time. From that time, the | under the responsibility of the President entirely indefensi- 
claims of our citizens were, for the first time, taken notice | ble; he is, in law and im fact, the man who is responsible. 
of. Those only were confined to the party who now favor| Would any one consider the President as responsible 
the pretensions of the nominee. Sir, we have an appoint-|for the positions taken in the last report of the Secretary 
ment now on the table, of chargé d’affaires to Bel-|of the Treasury? We have his report distinctly at vari- 
gium, from those who, par excellence, claim to be the |ance with the President’s views on the bank, and alleged 
Union party; one every way worthy of the trust, as I have |to be his own, for which the President is not responsible. 
already borne testimony; and I am told we have another | Here, then, is proof that the heads of the departments 
arrival to-day from the same quarter, in quest of Execu-|are considered the responsible organs of the Government, 
tive favor. in their respective spheres. I deprecate as criminal all 

Nothing will be left undone which is presumed likely |efforts by politicians to avail themselves of foreign assist- 


to give the minority the ascendancy in South Carolina. 
Every man of any consequence among them has a right 
to expect something—Vice President, Governor of a ter- 


ance, whether it be in an attempt of Union men in South 
Carolina to enlist in their cause the General Government, 
or the Secretary of State of the United States, to propi- 


ritory, minister, or chargé d’affaires, or something else. |tiate Great Britain. My patriotism prompts to go for 
And who are they? We are informed of their existence | South Carolina against the United States, and the United 
by their memorial presented against the tariff and nullifi-/States against the world. No statesman of correct feel- 
cation. As they have come into the Senate asa party, I|ing or correct principles would ever, as to a foreign Go- 
shall speak of them as such. The great body of this|vernment, put his own in the wrong. I know it is often 
party, resident in Charleston, took it into their heads, on|the practice of secondary men, those who find themselves 
the last 4th of July, to celebrate that day asa party, and|in the back ground at home, to take such a position as 
sent for foreign aid; made a formal communication re-| Will make them popular abroad. 1 do not envy such men 
questing the President to come to their assistance—some-|their inglorious distinction. I want no better evidence 
thing after the manner of the instructions to Mr. McLane— jof the want of good sense, or good feeling, than to find 
and the aid was furnished ina letter contaming a threat | any one setting himself up against public opinion at home, 
against the opposite party of military force, to coerce |a@s the champion of an interest abroad. It remains yet to 
State legislation to conform to federal legislation. Sir, |be seen whether the great benefits of this treaty, achieved 
this letter has given umbrage to the majority of the|by reflections on the constituted authorities of the nation, 
Jackson party in South Carolina, for the other party is|Will be more substantial than the amazing favor of per- 
composed principally, I inean in Charleston, of Adams|Mitting, by special grace, the anti-tariff and anti-nullifi- 
men; men who look to the General Government for favor | Cation memorial to go to the Committee on Finance. 
and patronage, who follow the changes of successive Pre-| _I have understood, upon the best authority, by a member 
sidents like the sunflower does the sun. 'of Congress then, not now, that this odious tariff act of 
This letter has been publicly censured in the popular| 1828 became a law, by Mr. Van Buren’s failure to re- 
meetings of the people, and by the Legislature. I hope|deem a pledge to vote against amendments which would 
I will be excused for making a single remark upon the|have prevented the manufacturers, to a certain extent, 
character of the threat intimated in this letter. It some-| Voting for the same, thereby after putting his Southern 
times happens that our most able and distinguished men, | political friends in a worse situation than they would have 
those most favorable to constitutional right and civil liber-| been had they treated him as inimical. With these evi- 
ty, in the possession of power, do forget right. Such was/dences of faithless conduct towards the Southern inte- 
the case with that great apostle of free institutions, Mr. | rests, he could scarcely expect to become a favorite with 
Jefferson, when he took it into his head that because he | those whom he had deceived. 
wished to ‘*see the laws faithfully executed,” he hada| Sir, one of the most decided objections I have to the 
right to use the military force of the United States to turn | Confirmation of this appointment, is, that the most active 
a private citizen out of his possession of what was thought | influence of the patronage of the Government was exer 
by him, the then President, public property, (I mean the | cised with a view to make this nominee, at the end of the 
batture near New Orleans.) And pray, how did he es-| present incumbent’s term of service, the President. | 
cape the responsibility of the law for so doing, when he| believe this power was exercised for this purpose, to a 
was sued for breaking the close of Mr. Livingston? Not|criminal and corrupt extent. 1 have been informed by 
by writing a learned book, in the shape of instructions to} gentleman of the most unquestionable integrity and high 
his lawyers about the legal right of the United States to| character, that the Post Office patronage was avowedly 








the property in dispute, but by his counsel prudently plac- 
ing his defence on the technical legal ground that he could | 
not be sued in Virginia for a trespass committed in Lou-| 
isiana; certainly not a very meritorious defence for the} 
military head of the nation. Well, it may beasked, what| 
would be the result of the President sending a military 
force against the State laws of South Carolina? Sir, if he 
headed his force himself, one of our judges would serve 
him with a rule, as Dominie Hall did, when at the head| 
of his army; and if he did not obey the rule, he would} 
be committed. We have his own precedent, that, asa 
peaceable citizen, he would submit to the constitution 





lent to this purpose; and that, within one month after the 
late Secretary of State took possession of the seals, the 
postmasters, by order of that department, were appointed 
upon this principle, removed or retained by this criterion; 
and some very singular specifications of the circuit through 
which the applicants made their approaches and sent in 
their adhesion, were detailed to me. The Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Smita] has told us of instances in Mary- 
land, in which the proscriptive principle was not applied 
to the friends of the late administration. Sir, that was 
not thetest. It would have been more satisfactory to me 
to have known whether, in the exceptions to the rule, 
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some indication was not furnished as to their ulterior pre- 
ference for Mr. Van Buren for President. This was, I 
understood, the passport, the Shibboleth, which admitted 
to the treasury through those departments under the con- 
trol of the Secretary of State. This is not all: I am in- 


formed he introduced, under his patronage and influence, | 


mere boys into profitable appointments, one not more 
than sixteen or seventeen years of age, in the most wan- 
ton exercise of official favoritism, thus perverting the 
public trust, and abusing his power, not only in turning 
out, but in turning in. 

In the South, the proscriptive system never was adopt- 
ed, nor could it be. It is so odious—so much at war with 
the principles of justice, that no administration could ven- 
ture to adopt it in South Carolina. For my own part, | 
do not think the power to turn out one man and put in 
another, as a mere arbitrary exertion of Executive autho- 
rity, does exist. I think it a violation of the constitution, 
and I pledge myself to sustain any course which this Se- 
nate can adopt to restrain the use of such power. It is 
the essence of tyranny, and the precedent on which it 
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ed’ by them. This, it is hoped, will operate against him 
in the other States. The Columbia school of politicians 
would do honor to such a master as Machiaveli.” 

I submit whether I do not stand justified in the opinion 
of the Senate, in pronouncing this a wanton and unwar- 
rantable calumny. Look at the message. It is skilfully 
framed to please the South with general phrases, suited 
to the tariff interests. Look at the treasury report, in 
which a seesaw is established on the bank with the mes- 
| sage; and I may ask, where is the strongest proof of Ma- 
chiavelism to be found, in the federal papers or the State 
resolutions’? (Here Mr. M. read extracts from papers 
from Pennsylvania, to show the message was understood 
there as in South Carolina.] Sir, the present administra- 
|tion seems disposed to test indifferent and well secured 
| supporters, by a rule resorted to among farmers or hunt- 
|ers, to select from a redundant kennel what supernume- 
| raries are to be drowned by holding them up by the ear. 
|For my part Lam determined not to place myself in the 
| power of such political friends as will attribute my sup- 
| port to fear, and not to principle. As soon as I vote for 





rests is to be found in those gloomy days of federalism | the nominee, I shall be told [ dare not do otherwise; your 
and consolidation, when those of the convention which| friends at home attempt to break down the President by 
formed our constitution, who wished to have a monarchy, | praising him, and they dare not oppose him openly, and 
were entrusted with the new Government as the friends| you vote for Mr. Van Buren to injure him, not from any 
of the constitution; when the preamble to the first reve-| principle of attachment to the President, but because you 
nue law was interpolated with an inhibited power; when} Want to make the tariff States believe he is anti-tariff, and 
the judiciary act wis enacted; when the alien and sedi-| thereby break him down upon the Machiavel plan. We 
tion laws were considered constitutional; when, in fact, | are told we dare not oppose the President. Sir, the peo- 
it was thought nothing but fair by the advocates of mo-| ple | represent dare do any thing that brave and gene- 
narchy, and Executive power and supremacy, to acquire, jrous men dare do; and, standing here, I dare speak the 
by legislative construction, under the constitution, w hat| truth, and vote against the principal who uses such 
they failed to get in the convention. I am prepared to| agents to represent them at the court of St. James. I 
put my negative on its exercise. It is at war with civil} believe, sir, the statement read by the Senator from Mis- 
liberty and the genius of our institutions, and ought] sissippi, as to the nominee’s reason for the dissolution of 
to be abandoned or prohibited. 1 am perfectly satisfied| the late cabinet, given to his friends in New York; I be- 
that this practice has been introduced in its most corrupt) lieve he did say that it was owing to a conspiracy formed 
form, and brought secretly to bear upon the President by| by the Vice President and Mr. Ingham, to exclude a vir- 


a regency left here in the interest of the nominee. 

Again, sir: Itis pretty generally admitted that the court 
paper was established under the auspices of the late Se- 
cretary of State, and speaks his sentiments, and acts under 
general instructions to pursue such a policy as will bring 
him into power. 

One of the means resorted to, to effect this purpose in 
the South, is to strengthen the Northern or Union party 
in South Carolina, who are supposed to be friendly to 


him, and use up the love of union with the love of him;| 


transfer, through the affection the people bear to the Pre- 


sident, their attachment to his favorite, and to separate | 


the President from his old Carolina friends; hence, when 
no hope exists for whipping any one into the views of the 
central regency, the most bitter denunciations are pro- 
nounced on them ‘by authority.”” Thus, when Branch, 
Ingham, and Berrien, honest and honorable men, who 
know the intrigues of the court party, even express a 
willingness to act on principle with the administration, 
notwithstanding their personal wrongs, the understrap- 
pers of the nominee tell them they are influenced by 
fear of the people. In pursuance of the same reckless 
spirit of hostility towards those it is my pride and my ho- 
nor to be identified with, while this nomination is pend- 
ing; the following article appears in the Globe: 

“ It is evident that the political leaders of the nullifi- 
ers are not ready to come out in open hostility to the Pre- 
sident, because that would go to defeat their own efforts 
to control the State of South Carolina; and while they 
cunningly contrive to keep a footing among the South 
Carolina Jacksonians, gradually to undermine him there, 
they proclaim to the rest of the Union that they ‘enter- 
tain feelings of gratification in considering the late mes- 
sage of the President as affording indications of a change 
more favorable than heretofore to the principles maintain- 


tuous woman from society; and I do believe that in making 
this statement he did not speak the truth. 

1 believe, moreover, from the information before the 
public, that he planned, was the beginning and end, thé 
Alpha and Omega, of the breach in the personal friend- 
ship between the first anc second officers of the Govern- 
|ment; his trail may be found in the circumstances, and 
|the motive was palpable and manifest. Who else had 
any interest in raking up these by-gone transactions, in 
which you acted your part, honestly and faithfully, both 
| to the public and General Jackson? Sir, [recollect some- 
thing of the Seminole war. It was in this dark and diffi- 
|cult hour of the President’s life that I first saw, and first 
{had an opportunity of manifesting my friendship to him, 
at a time when the sedate and venerable fathers, such as 
Macon, Barbour, and Smith, of South Carolina, loured 
and spoke in dark hints of censure and reprobation, I de- 
clared my determination to sustain him, right or wrong. 
I felt grateful for his military services, and would not con- 
sent, while he was the exponent of our Government in a 
quarrel with Spain, to censure him. I recollect to have 
heard the doggrel verse about William Fell, affirmatively 
applied to me by the honorable Senator from Kentucky, 
then Speaker of the other House, who then, as well as 
now, stood forth openly and boldly in opposition to him. 
I recollect also the part my friend from Mississippi took 
in that debate. ie was the able, eloquent, and accom- 
| plished advocate of his military fame; and when he con- 
| cluded, was cheered from the galleries--but where was 
| the Senator from Georgia’ 
| If I mistake not, Cobb, Crawford, &c. led the van of 

attack. Afterall, this matter was rather excused than jus- 
tified. It was the generous attachments of young men, 
and not the sober judgment of the old, that sustained the 
conduct of the commanding general 
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War; and Iam ata loss for any good reason for resuscitating | 
it, except to enable parties to change position. With the} 
hazard of differing from the Senator from Georgia, I de-| 
clare my determination, in the execution of the appoint-| 
ing power, to hold any one as criminal, who boldly, | 
openly, and indecently invades public sentiment and pub- 
lic morals. As the guardians of female character, we| 
must sustain the majesty and supremacy of female virtue. | 
For my part, | am ready to put the seal of condemnation} 
on him who shall attempt, knowingly, to narrow down) 
the distance in society which separates the suspected from | 
the modest woman; and upon such information as satisfies | 
me, I believe the nominee obnoxious to such a charge. | 
The gentleman from Georgia has, in bold and eloquent 
language, asked for the nominee, at the hands of the Se-| 
nate, justice. Sir, I will give him justice—the measure 
meted to others, I will mete to him. With cold and Sar-} 
donic smiles he dismissed from office the most faithful} 
public servants, without any reference to economy or the! 
public interest. He proscribed the Carolinas—recalled a 
popular minister from the Russian court, the son of one 
of the signers of independence, and sent the Roanoke 
orator, relying on his influence in the good Old Dominion 
to further his pretensions. He recalled Mr. Poinsett, an 
accomplished gentleman, from Mexico, and sent a frontier 
character, a rambling statesman, a Carolinian by birth, it is 
true, but one she has long ceased to cherish or honor. These 
are not of my political friends, but they are my countrymen. 

I may do injustice to the State Department on the ques- 
tion of the recall of Mr. Middleton, Mr. Poinsett, and 
Mr. Watts. Ido not know whether they desired to be 
recalled or not, but presume they did not. 

Sir, 1 do not complain that our favorite sons are unre- 
quited for their faithful services, or turned out of office. 
It is not this which calls forth my censure and indignation. 
It is the belief that my friends and fellow-citizens are 
hunted down with savage ferocity, not for political opi- 
nions, but because they are supposed to be your friends— 
that we will not make war on you, is the heresy which 
must be expiated with fire and faggot. 

And shall we notretaliate? 1 hold the nominee responsible 
for this breach in our ranks; nay, more, I hold him respon- 
sible for the unredeemed pledges he made to the public, 
pending the last Presidential canvass. What were they? 
One term of service as President; retrenchment of public 
expenditure; no official tampering with the press, to per- 
petuate the dynasty; no selection of members of Congress 
for offices of profit. Public expectation on these topics 
has not been realized. 1 excuse a generous, confiding 
President, and hold the wily, subtle minister and the 
subalterns liable for the failure. 1 will pay a portion of my 
share of the debt, by putting my veto on this appointment. 

Sir, we are told if we reject the nominee we shall sure- 
ly make him Vice President; and such is the substance 
of a letter before me from one of his confidential and 
favored editors. No one can mistake the object of the 
Baltimore Convention; it is to nominate him in any event. 
Look at the source whence it originates; observe the dou- 
ble delegates from Ohio, gotten up under the central in- 
fluence here. Ido not, however, regard it of any sort of 
importance whether he be made Vice President or not. 
1 shall not resort to the common pretence of left-handed 
friendship, and place my reasons for voting on the ground 
that he is too useful to be absent. I shall do what is my 
duty, and let consequences take care of themselves. 

In closing my remarks on this somewhat exciting topic, 
permit me to express my acknowledgments to the Senate 
for their consideration, while 1 have stated, in a hasty, 
imperfect, and unpremeditated manner, my opinions of 
the claims of the nominee to public confidence, and the 
reasons of my refusal to vote for his confirmation. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, we were told by the Senator who 
has just concluded, in the beginning of his extraordinary 
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speech, that he intended to publish his remarks for his 
own vindication. No friend of Mr. Van Buren will com- 
plain of the fulfilment of this intention. 

Of the long list of offences committed by Mr. Van 
Buren, it was natural that Senator should begin with those 
at home. He says General Jackson has begn separated 
from him and his friends by the artifices of Mr. Van 
Buren, and he tells us of his own zeal and devotion to 
the hero of New Orleans, and read extracts from his 
own speech at the Waxaws, when he assured his au- 
ditors that ‘*the philosophy of nature” was ‘‘a suffi- 
cient guaranty” for the General’s ‘local attachment.” 
How does it appear that Mr. Van Buren produced this 
dreadful separation? No evidence of it is exhibited; and, 
with due deference to the Senator, | would suggest that 
he was only mistaken in his theory; ‘* the philosophy of 
nature” was not so strong a guaranty as he imagined. 
But, is what is insinuated, fact? Has General Jackson 
forgotten his local attachments, the land of his birth and of 
his earliest affections, where he has so many devoted and 
dis nterested friends? No, sir; it is not possible; General 
Jackson has not separated from South Carolina, nor has 
South Carolina yet withdrawn from him, although the Se- 
nator seems to be earnestly hunting up causes for adivorce. 

The radical party in south Carolina—the Unionists— 
have, the Senator says, given in their adhesion from in- 
terested motives to Mr. Van Buren for the succession to 
the Presidency; and this is another of his crimes. Now, 
sir, | do not know that it is true that they desire the suc- 
cession for Mr. Van Buren; certainly they might go fur- 
ther and fare worse, and fare much worse and not go quite 
so far. For this supposed interested adhesion, they are 
stigmatized here by one of their Senators. 1 am treading, 
Mr. President, upon almost forbidden ground; travelling 
into a neighboring State to mingle in *s party strife; but 
1 feel for these radicais—these Unionists; we acted toge- 
ther in by-gone times; we think alike still; and if I were 
not to say a wordin their behalf, as the two Senators from 
the State are of the party opposed to them at home, they 
might chance to be condemned for the want of the plea 
of not guilty to the charge exhibited against them. Under 
these circumstances, 1 stand bound to repel the imputa- 
tions cast upon the anti-nullfiers of South Carolina, and, 
taking up the evidence, shall prove that they are unjustly 
charged. What is this evidence? The Senator who 
makes the charge on the question of the Seminole War, 
stood by tre General with firmness and zeal; defended him, 
right or wrong. ‘The radicals were among his censurers, 
and the question is emphatically asked, where was Geor- 
giathen? Georgia then was where she is now, and where 
i trust she will ever be found, by the side of the Unionists, 
standing up for the right and reprehending the wrong 
The Senator seems to imagine that the true patriotism 
consists, in favor of one’s friends, in ceasing to discrimi- 
nate between truth and error. Such is not our theory—- 
for violated laws, we hold all responsible, frends and 
foes. Recent developments have shown that General 
Jackson had means of defence he disdained to use; but if 
there is one Georgian, one radical, who regrets the part 
he took on that transaction, I thank God, to me he is un- 
\|known. I trust, sir, that to atune for his own error in 
defending what he now insinuates was wrong, he does not, 
junder the power of some master feeling, intend to cen- 
jsure every thing that is right. 
| Mr. Cobb and Mr. Crawford have been named by the 
iSenator. Mr. Cobb is no longer among us to answer. 
| He did his duty, according to lis conception of that duty, 
\in this and every other act of his public life. His friends 
know that his conduct was open, and his motives pure. 
The ground he stood upon here, he never abandoned 
while be lived. Mr. Crawford, 1 am surprised the Sena- 
tor should think--[Mr. MILLER said he alluded to Mr 
| Crawford, (Joel,) a member of the House of Representa 
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glad to be corrected. Mr. Joel Crawford acted with his 
friends, and is guilty of the charge of having voted for 
inquiry into the Scminole war. He lives to remember, 
not to regret that act. 

This Union party, which seems to haunt his imagina- 
tion, if Iam not strangely mistaken, had the honor, a short 
time since, to number him as a member of it. [Mr. MIL- 


LER denied that he had ever been.] Well, sir, the Sena-| 


tor ought to know: but in this fact I cannot be mistaken; 
the Senator was a candidate, brought forward by that 
party for the State Government—and the cause for post- 
poning for two years the elevation of the accomplished 
gentleman who now stands at the helm of her affairs. 
The recollection of that fact should have prevented a 
charge aguinst them of being, from selfish motives, love 
of office, devoted to the dominant power: following, like 
the sunflower, the motions of the risensun. To this last 
charge, I do not plead for them, not guilty--they do fol- 
low, like the sunflower—the sunflower does not change 
its attitude for the rising, or the meridian, or the setting 
sun. Elevating its broad face to the light of heaven, it 
stands unchanged, and is found when he sets in the West- 
ern, as it stood when he rose in the Eastern sky. Poeti- 
cally understood, as Ovid describes the heliotrope, the 
Senator is right; what is good in poetry is not always good 
in prose; and the charge is, that, for interest sake, the 
South Carolinians, unfriendly to the Senator, know no 
will but the President’s, and are obedient to his whistle. 

We are taught to expect shoals of them here, seeking, 
as the rewards of devotion, honors, and trusts, foreign 
missions, &c. &c. one of them being already before us, 
as the avant-courier of a thousand more! No allusion 
could have been more unfortunate. Who and whatis the 


gentleman at whom this arrow has been cast, the first of 


the shoal of office seekers! Why, sir, the Senator him- 
self speaks highly of his character. 
colleague, he is a high-minded man, of extensive in- 
formation, and unsullied integrity, in whose hands the 
best and dearest interests of the people may be safely 
confided. And are such men office seekers, and interest- 
ed devotees to existing power in South Carolina? If so, 


what are the patriots?’ They must be angels. They can-| 
not be men. The Senator may eulogize his friends to the 


utmost of his power, exalt them in the scale of talent and 
integrity to the highest pitch; [ venture to place his op- 
ponents by their side, and challenge comparison without 
fearing or intending to depreciate in the slightest degree 
the honor of any of South Carolina’s distinguished sons. 

The arrangement of the first cabinet did not please the 
Senator. South Carolina was neglected. Governor Ha- 
milton was told he might have been Sec etary of War but 
for his violence against the tariff; and what seemed to have 
added venom to the sting, South Carolina was not only 
passed over, but an Attorney General was looked for in 


Georgia; and all this was the work of the Dom Daniel of 


New York. The Senator is difficult to please. He liked 
not the first, and likes less the second cabinet. But how 
was the fact in regard to Governor Hamilton? If my me- 
mory deceives me not, he has publicly declared he might 
have had office had he desired; he did not desire it. In 
this, and in all other things, he is incapable of deccit. 
Passing over the unpardonable offence of going to Georgia 
for a member of the first cabinet, does the Senator really 
suppose the choice of the late Attorney General was the 
work of Mr. Van Buren? [Mr. Mintzer nodded an assent. |] 
The Senator never committed a more egregious mistake. 
Of all the men of the day, his equals in professional attain- 
ments and talents, admitted to be great, I think he is the 
last man who would have been selected by Mr. Van Buren; 
and sure am Mr. Van Buren is the last man on earth to 
whose influence the late Attorney General would have 
been willing to owe his place. 
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Considered asthe originator and the fosterer of the dis- 
agreement between the first and second officers of the Go- 
vernment, Mr. Van Buren is to bear the extremity of the 
Senator’s wrath. On this subject, Mr. President, I can 
|only refer the Senate to the explicit and prompt denial 
lof the justice of the charge by the party accused, long 
since publicly made, and never yet impeached by any one 
having a claim to character. The facts before the public 
prove that the charge is the coinage of a distempered 
\brain, baseless as the fabric of a vision. If the Senator 
has any desire to enter into further inquiry, I repeat here 
| this explicit and positive denial, in the name of an absent 
\friend; and if he ventures upon the investigation, I pledge 
|myself to satisfy even his preoccupied mind that not a 
shadow of suspicion can rest upon Mr. Van Buren’s 
fame. I speak on the highest authority, when I state to 
the Senate that his deportment in relation to that contro- 
versy deserves the respect and admiration of every honor- 
able and delicate mind. 

| The Globe! the Globe! the official paper, has abused 
|the Senator and his friends. The editor was brought here 
'by Mr Van Buren, and he is accountable for all it contains— 
jall that is bad, I mean: he gets credit for no good, appear 
where it may. 

This charge is made because the Globe is called the 
|Government paper, Mr. Van Buren and the Government 
| being previously identified. I must not be misunderstood 
as defending the editorial management of the Globe. I 
|see with regret many attacks on persons for matters that 
}ought not to be brought before the public. 1 detest all in- 
| vestigation of the private transactions, all malignant scru- 
ltiny into the every day business of political aspirants. 
| Their private characters are known to the people; and so 
| far as character should operate to their prejudice, it will 
|be weighed. Even the defensive recriminations of the 
| Globe deserve censure. But, sir, 1 do not admit that Mr. 





| Van Buren er the administration is responsible for the 
\lighter offences, much less the enormities of any news- 
|paper writer—even for the Globe--which, black as the 
\gentleman may consider it, is as pure as this unsullied 
sheet, compared with the journals that are published by 
jits side. But does the Senator mean to assert that every 
one who aids in the establishment of a newspaper is re- 
sponsible for its enormities? Will the Senator consent 
that his friends and all his opponents shall be judged 
by the same rule? I ask him to glance his eye back 
over the history of the press in this District for a few 
past years. Does he remember the Federal Republican, 
the Washington City Gazette, the Washington Republican? 
Does he know any thing of the National Journal and the 
|United States Telegraph? Has he present to his recol- 
lection the atrocious calumnies by which they have been 
polluted—their dark insinuations and open falsehoods, by 
jwhich the reputation of the virtuous of both sexes has 
/been wantonly and grossly assailed? Slander has flown-- 
jstill flies to all corners of our country, as if borne on the 
|wings of the wind. Ifall these things are present to his 
view, will he admit that those who patronized these jour- 
nals were participators of those hateful crimes? Can he 
trust the reputation and honor of his friends to the applica- 
tion of his own rule? 

[The VICE PRESIDENT asked if the Senator from 
Georgia had any allusion to the occupant of the chair. ] 

Mr. FORSYTH. — By what authority, sir, do you ask 
that question ’ 

The VICE PRESIDENT said the allusion appeared to 
be so direct, he had a right to ask the question. 

Mr. FORSYTH. 1 deny the right; and if it is consider- 
edas a question of order, [ appeal to the judgment of the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT said, if the allusion was direct- 
ed to him, there was no foundation for it 


Mr. MILLER rose, and addressed the Chair 
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Mr. FORSYTH claimed the floor, which he said he| cult to say who was in fault, the gentleman or the lady, 
wasin some danger of losing between the Chair and the|and that an action could not be maintained for seduction. 
Senator. How to convey this without offending the fair one, was 
_The VICE PRESIDENT said the Senator from Geor-| the difficulty. All Frenchmen, of all professions, avoid 
gia is entitled to the floor. |that as the deadliest of sins. The advocate managed it 
Mr. FORSYTH. That being understood, I give way| with the proverbial skill of his profession and of his coun- 
with pleasure to the Senator for any explanation he may|try. ‘* Madam, it would give me infinite pleasure to obey 
desire to make. your wishes, and punish the ingrate who has separated 
Mr. MILLER explained, and concluded by saying, as| himself from so much beauty; but I am obliged to tell you 
to the rule by which he judged others in relation to the] that the facts are not sufficient to support an action.” This 
official press, he was willing that it should be applied to} seemed very strange to the lady, as she had been very mi- 
himself and his friends. nute in her detail of all the facts. Pouting and petulant, 
Mr. FORSYTH replied to the argument as explained, | she left the advocate to his books and briefs. The whole 
and then said, as to the public press, the Senator con-|affair was forgotten by him; but in the course of a few 
sents that he and his friends shall be judged by his own} days the lady burst triumphantly into his room, exclaim- 
rule. Then God help the Senator’s friends, for they are ing, with joyful eagerness, ‘‘another fact, sir, he seduced 
beyond all human aid, and so are all those who patronize | me again this morning.” And so it is with the Senator. 
and support, in times of high party strife, a thoroughbred | His facts, like the lady’s, do not go to the point he must 
partisan newspaper. Leaving to others to adopt or re-|reach to effect his purpose. Each one is like unto the 
ject the rule, and to apply it or not to the patrons and sup-| other, and all like the seduction of that morning. 
porters of the Journal and Telegraph, and to the former} Mr. HAYNE said, before the question is taken on this 
patrons of the Washington Republican, the Washington | nomination, I desire merely to state the grounds on which 
City Gazette, and Federal Republican, I deny, explicitly, | my vote shall rest. 1 do this as an act of justice to my- 
Mr. Van Buren’s responsibility for any articles of the}self, without desiring or intending to influence the vote 
Globe. If the Senator will produce satisfactory proof that}of any gentleman here. When the resolution offered by 
he has been instrumental in establishing a press, here or|the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hotmes]} was before the 
elsewhere, for the purpose of dragging down by calum-| Senate a few days ago, proposing, among other things, an 
nies any good man’s name, my vote shall damn him here——| inquiry into the conduct of Mr. Van Buren, I took occa- 
my voice every where. sion to say that though I could not vote for that reso- 
_In the spirit of manly frankness, not in the spirit of this|lution, because, in the form in which it then stood, it 
Ciscussion, I appeal to the Sénator to reflect upon the ir-| proposed to make a call upon the President, which I did 
reconcilable contradiction between all his conclusions to|not consider as quite respectful in its character; and also 
Mr. Van Buren’s prejudice, and the character of the Chief| because, even in relation to Mr. Van Buren himself, it was 
Magistrate—not the character of the President with his| altogether too vague and indefinite to lead to any practical 
present friends and the people, but according to his own| result; yet, that, if any Senator would move for an inquiry, 
conceptions of that character before the President had the lin proper form, I would not only vote for it, but cheer- 
misfortune to think that the Senator and his friends were | fully abide by the result. The friends of Mr. Van Buren, 
pursuing a policy dangerous to the union of the States.| while opposing the resolution of Mr. Hotmgs, had not 
He was, as described by the Senator, all that was good and | themselves thought proper to institute any such inquiry. 
great, and performed with the purest patriotism more im-|1 do not mean to censure them for this, nor to draw any 
portant services than any man since the days of Washing-| inference from their course in this respect, unfavorable to 
ton. His known firmness has been called obstinate seif-} Mr. Van Buren. ‘They believed the charges against hin 
will, by his adversaries, and he has been held up by his| required no investigation; and for my own part I was will 
enemies as a roaring lion, requiring implicit obedience | ing to acquiesce in the suggestion which had been thrown 
from all who venture to approach his den. Take the good|out, that from the nature of the case it was peculiar!) 
or the bad of this description—judge this matter by the! proper that each gentleman should make the necessary 
opinion of the President’s friends, by the Senator’s, or by| inquiries for himself, and, having satisfied his own con- 
the President’s enemies, and the part allotted to Mr. Van|science, act accordingly. I have, Mr. President, pursued 
Buren could not have been played here. What, sir! this} this course, and by the result shall my cgnduct, on this oc- 
pure patriot, this great public benefactor—this self-willed, casion, be governed. From the time when Mr. Van Buren 
obstinate man—-this roaring lion, to be a wet rag in any | took possession of the Department of State, up to the mo 
man’s hands: a nose of wax, to be pinched into any and| ment of hisdeparture for England, 1 have beenan attentive 
every shape by Mr. Van Buren’s fingers! If the Senator | observer of the passing events here. I have, also, since this 
will calmly reflect, he will be compelled to acknowledge | nomination came before the, Senate, taken pains to inform 
that he is or has been greatly mistaken. ‘The President| myself, from the very best sources, as to the correctness or 
is not what he declared him to be-—what his friends or his|incorrectness of my first impressions with respect to the 
enemies believe him to be—or else flagrant injustice has|conduct of Mr. Van Buren, while Secretary of State, 
been done to Mr. Van Buren. I will not quarrel with the and the result has been a firm conviction that I ought not 
Senator’s choice. He may take either branch of the al-|to give my advice and consent to his appointment as minis 
ternative. He cannot hold both. lter to England. From facts and circumstances which 
The formidable array of facts in support of his cherge|have fallen under my own observation, many of them no- 
of corrupt management against Mr. Van Buren reminds/|torious to the whole country, as well as from information 
me of an occurrence said to have happened in France. | derived from sources on which I implicitly rely, I have 
There is, it seems, such a thing as an action to recover |arrived at the following conclusion: that, when Mr. Van 
damages for seduction, which may be brought by an un-}| Buren came into the cabinet, he found a state of circum- 
fortunate lady who has listened too credulously to a flatter- | stances here that opened a door to the establishment of an 
ing tongue. A pretty lady, who had quarrelled and parted | influence favorable to his personal views; that, instead of 
with her lover, called on an advocate to bring a suit for the | exerting himseif to remove the causes of discord and dis- 
damages she had sustained. She described the origin and/sension by which the Executive was unhappily surround- 
progress of the Liaison, the happiness enjoyed while it|ed, he dexterously availed himself of them, and wielded 
lasted, and the time of its duration, and then its fatal end. |them for the promotion of his own personal and political 
The advocate listened with profound attention to the story, | interests, and for the advancement of his friends and sup- 
and saw that it was one of those cases in which it was ditfi-| porters to office, to the exclusion of almost all others. 
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It is known to all who hear me, that General Jackson came| and consent;” and I should have continued in the same 
into office under most auspicious circumstances, which, | relation towards him to this day, but for a course of con- 
properly improved, could not have failed to secure for his} duct while in that office, which I honestly believe has 
administration the highest honor, and, as I still believe, | brought incalculable evils upon this country. 
lasting benefit to his country. ing to these conclusions, I have not been governed, as has 

It is notorious that the fruits of the great political vic-| been supposed, by ‘* vague rumors merely.” My opinions 
tory which brought him into power, have been, in a great} have been made up on facts and circumstances which are 
measure, lost. The expectations of the country have not| notorious, some of which have fallen under my own ob- 
been fulfilled. Dissensions and discord have divided a}servation, and upon information derived from the most 
party who were once cemented together by the strongest | unquestionable sources. It is possible I may be deceived, 
ties. Men who espoused General Jackson’s cause at the/ but if so, I can only say, that so strong are the convictions 
earliest dawn of his political fortunes, who stood by him} under which I am acting, that if I were a juror in the box, 
in the heat of the contest, have been discarded from his|sworn to give a true verdict in the issue now made u 
confidence, and proscribed, while those who came in| between Martin Van Buren and his country, I should feel 
(like Mr. Van Buren himself) at the eleventh hour, who| myself constrained to give that verdict against him. On 
never lifted a finger in his defence, or raised a voice in his| this conviction I shall act. Be the consequences what 
favor, now have undisputed sway. I have no doubt what-)they may, I shall do what I believe to be my duty, in re- 
ever, that, for all this, the country is chiefly indebted to| cording my vote against Mr. Van Buren as minister to 
the influence of Mr. Van Buren, successfully, though | England. 
cautiously, directed to the single object of odvancing| Mr. BROWN, on the conclusion of Mr. Hayne’s re- 
himself at the expense of all who were supposed to stand| marks, adjured parties ‘not to pursue this discussion; it 
in his way; and, what is worse, at the expense of the suc-|could lead to no good. Every one’s mind no doubt was 
cess of the administration, and at the imminent hazard to|made up. Let us vote, and avoid any further irritation, 
the best interests of the country. |already too great on this subject. 

I firmly believe, sir, that it was not until Mr. Van} Mr. FORSYTH said, I am aware of the propriety of 
Buren discovered, in the course of the last winter, that, by | the suggestion of the gentleman from North Carolina, and 
creating a unity of interests between the President and|do not rise to continue the discussion. The gentleman 
himself and alienating him from his faithful and true/who has just taken his seat, (Mr. Harne,] has expressed 
friends—-instead of elevating himself, he was pulling his! his opinion——he will of course act upon it—that is his affair; 
benefactor down—that he determined to break up the cabi-|he has founded it on sources within his reach: these 
net, by withdrawing himself, and driving his colleagues} sources are not disclosed—-we cannot speak of them. No 
from their stations; taking care, however, to provide | evidence, other than that already before the public, has 
a safe retreat for himself in this mission to England. I)|been referred to by him. We cannot examine what we 
think the dissolution of the cabinet, under all the circum-|donot see. All this is for the judgment of others. The 
stances which attended it, was most unfortunate for the | honorable Senator has said that the course he has taken 
Executive, and disreputable to the country; and such, || in coming to his conclusion was suggested by the friends 
am persuaded, is the opinion of the great body of the|of Mr. Van Buren. This I must deny. The suggestion 
people, of all parties, throughout the United States. | of that course was made by the Senator from Massachu- 
From all that [ have seen and heard upon that subject, I/ setts, [Mr. Wensrer,} whois not to be numbered among 
have not the shadow of a doubt that this event would not/ the friends of the person nominated, either politically or 
have taken place, but for the firm and manly resistance | personally. Although believing investigation unnecessary, 
made by certain members of the cabinet to the views of} we have stood ready, at all times, to vote for it in any 
Mr. Van Buren. If they had enlisted under his banner, | form not disgraceful to the Senate. The whole question 
and consented to follow his lead, all would have been| will soon be before the public, and we are ready to abide 
well. I believe, moreover, that Mr. Van Buren, while] by the result. 

Secretary of State, used the influence derived from his| [Mr. Mrizer kept no note of his rejoinder to Mr. Fer- 
high office, for the purpose of controlling, injuriously,|srra. He replied at the moment to such suggestions as 
the domestic and social relations of this community; and| seemed to require notice at his hands. The publication 
that his conduct was, in other respects, inconsistent} of Mr. F.’s speech in reply, renders it proper that the re- 
with the dignity of his station and the character of the /joinder by Mr. Mitter should be published to correct and 
country. Having arrived at these conclusions, after a} explain portions of Mr. F.’s reply. ] 

careful and deliberate examination of the whole case, my} Mr. President: I will trouble the Senate, said Mr. M., 
duty is, of course, made plain. We are called upon to} with only afew observations inreply. The gentleman from 
give our advice and consent to the appointment of Mr.| Georgia has said that I seemed earnestly hunting for 
Van Buren to a high and most responsible office. I know| causes for a divorce from the President. This is not so. 
that a decision in his favor will be regarded here, and}I mean in this case to vindicate the character of my con- 
held up elsewhere, as a triumphant acquittal from all the! stituents from servile devotion to an administration that 
charges that have been preferred against him. I cannot|shows no respect to their feelings and their character. 
consent to be an instrument in producing such a result, | Upon every point connected with the interest and princi- 
believing, as I do, that these charges are true. | ples of South Carolina, and the correct policy of the na- 

Allusion has been made to the strong prejudices which | tion, it shall have my support. The Senator seems to 
are said to have followed Mr. Van Buren through his|consider the Union party and the old radical party in 
whole political course, and of which it is said he is now to South Carolina as identical; and as well versed as he may 
be made the victim. For my own part, I am unconscious | be in our local politics, he will permit me to put him right. 
of being under the influence of any such feelings. |The Union party in South Carolina cannot be said to have 
Though I have never had the honor to be classed among | had an existence antecedent to 1830, unless they may be 
the personal and political friends of this gentleman, yet, | considered, in fact and principle, the old federal party. 
so far from having ever indulged any prejudice against} Taking this for granted, the gentleman knows best how 
him, my feelings towards him have been of an opposite| far back he may be able to establish a ‘* by-gone”’ frater- 
character. Up to the time of his going into the cabinet, | nity with his Union friends. I do not know more than 
but a single circumstance had occurred to shake my con-/ one of the old radical party who ever acted with the gen- 
fidence in him as a public man; and notwithstanding this, | tleman, and he will scarcely be regarded sufficient to g:ve 
he went into the Department of State with my “ advice! a party name toa very respectable portion of the popula- 
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tion in South Carolina. The gentleman admits that his 
friends, as well as himself, stood up for principle, and 
against General Jackson in the Seminole war. He says 
Georgia was then where she now is, beside the Union- 
ist, standing up for the right, and reprehending the 
wrong. 

I am inclined to believe that if the gentleman would re- 
trace the history of his own State, he would find himself 
and his friends occasionally as much at war with the Union, 
as ever the South Carolina nullifiers have been. Upon 
the whole, one remarkable difference is found in the honor- 
able gentleman’s course and mine. I am content with 
my position. He censured General Jackson when he was 
out of power, and 1 sustained him; and he sustains him in 
— while, in the case now before the Senate, I do not, 

or the reasons detailed, which he affects to consider most 


extraordinary. He must not indulge in visionary appre- 


hensions as to what I shall do. Sufficient for the day is 


forward for Governor, and thereby postponed the pre- 
sent incumbent. The gentleman here falls again into an 
error; the same persons who brought me forward for Go- 
vernor, brought me forward for the post I now fill; and I 
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most disingenuous and base motive is attempted to be fixed 
upon them, by an administration print, which is the mouth- 
piece of the nominee and his party. In this matter, I put 
myself on my reserved right, and if I had no other ground 
to stand on, | would substitute my will for the reason, and 
reject the patron of such a press. It is one of the sove- 
reign rights of a freeman to put those who ask his vote for 
office at least upon terms of respect. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN said, I beg the indulgence of 
the Senate, barely to state the reasons of the vote that I 
shall give on the nomination before us. In this, I regard 
Mr. Van Buren as a public man, and my reasons for with- 
holding my advice and consent to his nomination are pub- 
lic reasons. They are purely national, in which neither 
party nor prejudice have place. 1 feel the weight of all 
the responsibility to be incurred by the important mea 
sure of recalling a foreign minister for causes that impli- 
cate him in public censure; but I also feel fully sustained 


Sir, the true interests of the nation require a minister 
that will represent his country, and not merely advance 
his party. We want a minister of that lofty character, 
who will, the moment his mission commences, drop the 


the evil thereof. He says the Union party brought me | by the considerations that shall influence my vote. 


consider myself here, representing in the Senate the princi- 
ples of the old radical party, which is another name with us 
for the old republican or State rights party. 

The gentleman says that I liked not the first cabinet, 
and less the last. This last assertion is not warranted by 
any thing which has fallen from me. It is not true that I 
like the second cabinet less than the first. I have voted 
to confirm the appointment of all the latter, and I would 
not vote forall the first if they were before us now for con- 
firmation. 

The gentleman denies, with great emphasis, the fact of 
the nominee having any agency in ripping up the cabinet 
transactions in relation to the Seminole war. I stated my 
belief from the facts before the public, and the gentle- 
man and myself draw different inferences from those facts. 
He says the facts before the public prove that the charge 
is the ‘‘ coinage of a distempered brain, and baseless as the 
fabric of a vision.” 

[Mr. Mixxer did not understand Mr. Forsyru as using, 
in the debate, such strong language, and will now repeat 
his belief, as he heretofore has done, and, further, his im- 
pression, that he could, upon the evidence, convict him 
before any impartial jury, unless the gentleman should fur- 
nish to such jury other information than he has done to the 
Senate. If he mistook not, the gentleman had something 
to do with this matter, and his opinions may be entitled 
to a consideration which Mr. M.’s does not possess. ‘The 
high authority referred to, together with the personal 
knowledge of the Senator, may convince him, but not 
others, who are less informed on this subject. ] 

I shall not take any step to prove the guilt or innocence 
of the nominee, as requested by the gentleman. It does 
not concern the public or myself, further than it constitutes 
a feature in the history of the gentleman’s life, and I am 
at liberty to state my belief and act on it, when called on 
to give my vote. 


The gentleman misunderstood me, if he supposed I ob- | 


jected to the establishment of the Globe, as the Govern- 
ment paper, by Mr. Van Buren, or any one else. 1 con- 
cede the right of every man, public or private, to establish 
presses; but, in doing so, they must take them cus onere. 
If they abuse me and my friends, by their express or im- 


plied authority, to obtain favor with others, they must | 


look to those whom they themselves desire to propitiate for 
support. 

Now what are the facts here? Pendingthe nomination, 
a majority of the Legislature, constituting the entire mass 
of my political friends, pass a resolution approving of so 
much of General Jackson’s late message as recommends 
a reduction of the tariff to a revenue measure, and the 


habiliments of party, and robe himself in the pure and 
|loyal vestments of his country—his undivided country. | 
desire such a man to go forth, forgetting all the strites at 
home, and remember only that he isan American minister, 
and to act upon American principles. But when we per 
ceive the gentleman, now before us, deliberately at his 
|bureau, instructing our minister to a foreign court to call 
to his aid in conducting our negotiations the results of our 
political contests, I have good cause to fear that he does 
not possess those elevated principles that will dispose him 
to reject the counsels which he so freely and so anxiously 
communicates to others. 

In the instructions prepared and given by Mr. Van Bu 
ren tu Mr. McLane, we have evidence nottobe mistaken 
jof Mr. Van Buren’s policy. And it is so purely selfish, 
jas to absorb all considerations of country. It is so devoid 
of American spirit and character, that [ am compelled, 
iby a high and solemn sense of duty, to bear a decided 
protest against it. 
| What is the scope of these instructions? As I under- 
stand them, they distinctly direct our minister to employ 
| the influences of party,and of his party, too. They commis- 
| sion him to apprise the British court of the character of our 
| political collisions, and especially to let- him know who 
| triumphed and who were defeated. Sir, it is humiliating 
|tothink of it. These instructions urged our minister to 
| put his party in the right, and the country inthe wrong— 
|to refer the British minister to the results of the ballot box 
jhere, and to press upon that cabinet the vicissitudes of our 
| political controversies—our own domestic differences, as 
|motives to persuade them-—-to what, sir? Why, plainly, 
|to grant that favor, to extend that privilege, to his now 
}dominant party, that was refused to those in whose keep- 
jing the arrangement of American interests had thereto- 
|fore been confided. ‘This isthe first attempt, in our diplo- 
|macy with foreign States, to separate the administration o! 
the country from the country. How wanting in all jus- 
tice, as well as magnanimity, was it to make this danger- 
jous and unwarrantable assumption a plea with any foreign 
court! Sir, whois, by our constitution, who alone can 
|be our public organ, but **the administration?” And yet 
jhear a clause of these instructions. Mr. Van Buren really 
argues the point: *‘'To set up,” he proceeds, ‘* the acts of 
the late administration as the cause of forfeiture of privi- 
leges which would otherwise be extended to the people of 
the United States, would, under existing circumstances, 
| be unjust in itself,” &c. &c. Wherefore unjust under ex- 
listing circumstances? Because, as was before stated, we, 
|that is we, the new men, now in power, did not partic:- 
| pate in the acts of the late administration, and, therefore, 
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we > emaily hope that we may be spared the forfeiture of| 
these privileges. This, with other portions of this extra- 
ordinary document, is so humiliating to our national cha- 
racter, that I cannot consent to countenance it by advising 
the President to appoint Mr. Van Buren to the very court| 
at which he has humbled us. No, sir, let us rather me et| 
the case at the threshold, with our unqualified disappro-| 
bation, and never suffer it to grow into the authority of| 
precedent by our acquiescence. 

Why, sir, the consequences of such a course of diplo-| 
macy would be most disastrous. It would perpetually | 
distract our public councils on every change of adminis-| 
tration—nay, on every prospect of a change—on every 
commotion in the country that might indicate it, we should 
be driven by such measures to entertain a stronger jea- 
lousy of our diplomatic functionaries abroad, than of the 
courts and nations to which they were sent. 

Are we prepared to say, sir, and have it understood, | 
that our political conflicts are to leave our own shores, and/| 
cast their influence abroad? That our ministers are to} 
become the agents of a party, and drive its purposes in| 
such manner and by such means as they deem fit? I trust! 
not. Let us preserve the honorable and manly character 
of our foreign intercourse, and expect and require that} 
our ministers shall, in their discussions and conduct, act; 
for their country, and not make a foreign court the arena 
on which to play off the intrigues or push the interests of a! 
party 

Mr. MOORE said, I do not now rise for the purpose of| 
prolonging this debate. Under all the circumstances of 
the case, notwithstanding the able views which have been 
presented, and the impatience of the Senate, I feel ita 
duty incumbent upon me, not only in justification of my- 
self, and of the motives which govern me in the vote which | 
Iam about to give, but, also, in justice to the free and in- 
dependent people whom I have the honor, in part, to re-| 
present, that 1 should set forth the reasons which have} i 
reluctantly compelled me to oppose the confirmation of 
the present nominee. Sir, it is proper I should declare 
that the evidences adduced against the character and con- 
duct of the late Secretary of State, and the sources from 
whence this evidence emanates, have made an impression 
upon my mind, that will require of me, in the conscien- 
tious though painful discharge of my duty, to record my 
vote against his nomination. But let it not be under- 
stood that [ am opposed to the Executive or his adminis- 
tration. On slight grounds, I am incapable of assuming 
such an attitude; for, sir, I have the honor of h: aving been| 
associated with my fellow -citizens in elevating General] 
Jackson to the Presidency; and the broad principles which 
elevated him to office continue the beacon lights of my| 
political course. And, sir, it must be remembered that 
the proud people whose representative I am, are too pa- 
triotic to wink at a compromise of the nation’s honor, too! 
virtuous to encourage intrigue and corruption, and too} 
honest to withhold their approbation from a faithful dis-| 
charge of public duty. In the name of this people, then, | 
whose servant I rejoice to call myself, as far as my vote 
may go, I shall protest against that highly reprehensible| 
course of conduct which hasbeen pursued by the nominee. | 
I repeat, sir, that the vote I shall give does not proceed| 
from hostility to the Executive; I came here prepared, and| 
am now disposed, to give a liberal and generous support} 
to the great leading measures of his administration. It is, 
therefore, with no small degree of satisfaction that I can) 
recur to my cordial support of most of those measures 
and nominations which have passed in review before the| 
Senate, and especially the nominations of his cabinet 
ministers; and 1 am now, sir, free to state that my vote! 
shall be given for Martin Van Buren as minister to Eng- 
land, if the charges which shall have 
against him shall, by any means, 
away. As the friend of Andrew 








been preferred 
be weakened, or done} 
Jackson, | have been, 
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and am still, disposed to prosecute this inquiry into the 
truth of the charges, believing that it is due, both to the 
President and to the nominee, that every gentleman pre- 
sent should be fully satisfied of the correctness of his vote. 
No man in the nation can boast sincerer friendship for the 
Executive than I can; no man in the dark hour of trial was 


|more fervent in his support, (for I was an original advo- 
| cate of his claims.) But, sir, | cannot obey the slavish 
| dictates of party discipline. 


*[ am constrained to yield to 
the deliberate convictions of my conscientious judgment. 
When my reason is convinced, I dare not disregard her 
mandates. 

Sir, as has been remarked by the honorable gentleman 
from Maryland, [Mr. Caamsers, } I, too, am aware of the 
danger to which my vote may subject me. For, sir, it is my 
fate to have bitter enemies; but, sir, it is my peculiar for- 
tune to be able to boast of the most sincere and warmest 
friends. I am, also, aware that the malignity of those 
who cannot appreciate the obligations of an honest mo- 


| tive, may cause them to hurl the shafts of calumny against 


me, and attempt to prejudice the minds of my constitu- 
ents. Iam aware, too, that there are those whose minds 
are narrowed to the confines of party predilections, on 
whom those assaults may prove successful. I am, also, 
aware of my misfortune in differing with my honorable 
colleague, and that the motives which have induced me to 
assume my stand may be utterly misrepresented. How- 
ever, after due deliberation and reflection, and under a 


strong impression of my high responsibilities, and witha 


perfect conviction of the approbation of my conscience 
and constituents, no satisfactory explanation of the weighty 


{charges alleged against him having been given, I am 
| compelled to record my vote against the nomination. 


[The above, it is believed, comprises all the material 


| debate in the Senate on the rejected nomination, with the 


exception of a few remarks of Mr. Maneum, not reported, 
in which he is understood to have declared that he did not 
approve the tone and tenor of the instructions of Mr. Van 
Buren to Mr. McLane, but that he saw in them nothing to 
justify the rejection of the nomination. When Mr. Man- 
eum concluded, the question was taken on agreeing to the 
nomination, and decided in the negative, as stated in the 
proceedings at the beginning. — Publishers. } 


WepnespaY, Decemper 7, 1851. 


NORTHEASTERN BOUN 


The following message was received from the President 
of the United States, by Mr. Donelson, his Secretary 

Gentlemen of the Senate: In my public message to both 
Houses, I communicated the state in which I had found 
the controverted claims of Great Britain and the United 


YDARY. 


| States in relation to our Northern and Eastern boundary, 


and the measures which, since my coming into office, I 
had pursued to bring it to a close, together with the fact 
that, on the 10th day of January last, the sove reign ar- 
biter had delivered his opinion to the plenipotentiaries of 
the United States and Great Britain. 

I now transmit to you that opinion for your considera- 
determine whether you will advise a 
submission to the opinion delivered by the soverei ign ar- 
biter, and consent to its execution. 

‘That you may the better be enabled to judge of 


Ww 


the 


| obligation, as well as the ex? vediency, of submitt ng to or 


rejecting the decision of the arbite r, | herewith transmit-- 
1. A protest made by the minister plenipotentiary of 


| the United States, after receiving the opinion of the King 


of the Netherlands, on which paper it may be 
to remark that I had always determined, what 
have been the result of the examination by the 
arbiter, to have submitted the same tothe Senate 
advice, before 1 executed or 
instructions were given to tl 


necessary 
ever meht 
reign 
for their 
therefore, 

any that 


sove 


rejecte d it; 


minister to do 


no 


to the act 
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should commit the Government as to the course it might 
be deemed proper to pursue, on a full consideration of all 
the circumstances of the case. 

2. The despatches from our minister at the Hague, 
accompanying the protest, as well as those previous and 
subsequent thereto, in relation to the subject of the sub- 
mission. 

3. Communications between the Department of State 
and the Governor of the State of Maine, in relation to 
this subject. 

4. Correspondence between the chargé d’affaires of 
his Britannic Majesty and the Department of State, in 
relation to the arrest of certain persons at Madawaska, 
under the authority of the British Government of New 
Brunswick. 

It is proper to add, that, in addition to the evidence de- 
rived from Mr. Preble’s despatches of the inclination of| 
the British Government to abide by the award, assurances | 
to the same effect have been informally made to our mi- 
nister at London, and that an official communication on 
that subject may very soon be expected. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 





December 7, 1831. 


The message and accompanying documents were read. 
Ordered, That they be printed in confidence for the use 
of the Senate. 


Wenpnespay, Decemper 21. 


The following message was received from the President 
of the United States, by Mr. Donelson, his Secretary: 
Wasnineton City, December 21, 1831. 
Gentlemen of the Senate: Since my message of the 7th 
instant, transmitting the award of the King of the Nether- 
lands, I have received the official communication, then 
expected, of the determination of the British Government 
to abide by the award. This communication is now re- 
spectfully laid before you, for the purpose of aiding your 
deliberations on the same subject. 
ANDREW JACKSON. 


The message, and the document therein referred to, 
were read. 

Ordered, That they be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and that the document be printed in 
confidence for the use of the Senate. 

The following motion, submitted by Mr. Hotmes, having 
been transferred on the 19th instant from the legislative 
to the executive journal, was considered: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to inform 
the Senate whether any further negotiation is commenced 
or proposed, in regard to the Northeastern boundary of 
the United States. 

On motion of Mr. HOLMES, 

Ordered, That it lie on the table. 


Tvurspay, Janvary 24, 1832. 


Mr. SPRAGUE submitted the following resolutions;| 
which were read, and ordered to be printed in confidence | 
for the use of the Senate: 

1. Resolved, That the General Government has no con-| 
stitutional power to cede or transfer to a foreign nation | 
any portion of the territory or inhabitants of any one of 
the United States, without the consent of such State. 

2. Resolved, That the power of the General Govern- 
ment in establishing the exterior limits of the United 
States, does not extend to the making of a new line of| 
boundary for any one of the States, but only to the ascer- 
taining and defining the true line described and agreed 
upon in the treaty of peace of 1783, according to the fair | 
construction and real intent of said treaty. 

3, Resolved, That the opinion of the King of the Ne- 
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therlands, as communicated through our minister at the 
Hague, does not purport to ascertain or define the North- 
eastern boundary of the United States, as described in the 
treaty of peace of 1783, but recommends a new line, palpa- 
bly distinct and variant from the true line of the said treaty. 

4. Resolved, That his Netherland Majesty has not de- 
cided any question submitted to his determination relative 
to said boundary, but declared his inability to do so; and, 
in expressing his opinion of what would be a suitable or 
convenient line of division between the United States and 
the territories of Great Britain, has gratuitously assumed 
the character of an adviser, to which he was never invited 
by the parties. 

5. Resolved, That the United States have never, in any 
manner, rendered it obligatory upon them to submit to, 
or acquiesce in, such advice; and have no power, without 
the consent of the State of Maine, to agree upon or es- 
tablish the new line of boundary thus recommended. 

6. Resolved, That the Senate recommend to, and ad- 
vise the President of the United States to open and pur- 
sue friendly negotiations with his Britannic Majesty, for 
the purpose—1. Of ascertaining with precision that point 
of the highlands lying due north of the St. Croix river, 
and north of St. John’s river, which is designated in the 
treaty of peace of 1783 as the northwest angle of Nova 
Scotia, and of surveying and marking upon the surface of 
the earth the boundary line between the United States 
and the dominions of Great Britain, which extends from 
the source of the river St. Croix, directly north, to the 
abovementioned northwest angle of Nova Scotia; thence, 
along the said highlands, which divide those rivers that 
empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence from those 
which fall into the Atlantic Ocean, to the northwestern- 
most head of Connecticut river. 2. Of securing to the 
United States and their citizens the undisturbed enjoyment 
of the right to the free navigation of the St. John’s river 
throughout its whole course to the Atlantic Ocean, and 
granting to his Britannic Majesty and his subjects the un- 
disturbed enjoyment of a right of free passage and transit 
between the city of Quebec, in Lower Canada, and the 
city of St. John’s, in the province of New Brunswick, in 
a direct and convenient route through the State of Maine, 
to be accurately surveyed, limited, and defined: Provided, 
That the express consent of the State of Maine to the 
granting of such free passage and transit shall be first had 
and obtained. 





Wepnespay, Janvary 25. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the resolutions sub- 
mitted yesterday by Mr. Srracvr; and on his motion, 

Ordered, That they be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 





Fripay, January 27. 


The following message was received from the President 
of the United States, by Mr. Donelson, his Secretary: 


Wasuainetron, January 27, 1832. 


To the Senate of the United States: In compliance with 
the resolution of the Senate of the 18th instant,* I here- 
with transmit a report of the Secretary of State, which, 
together with the letter of his Britannic Majesty’s chargé 
d’affaires, heretofore communicated, demanding the exe- 
cution of the opinion delivered by the sovereign arbiter, 
contains all the information requested by the said resolu- 
tion, omitting nothing that may enable the Senate to give 
the advice requested by my message of the 7th of Decem- 
ber last, on the question of carrying into effect the opinion 
of the King of the Netherlands. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 


The message and accompanying documents were read 


* This resolution will appear on the legislative journal, p. 85 
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Wepnespay, Fesravarr 8. 


The following message was received from the President} 


of the United States, by Mr. Donelson, his Secretary: 


Wasuineron, February 3, 1832. 


To the Senate: In addition to the documents relating! 
to the settlement of the Northeastern boundary of the} 


United States, now in possession of the Senate, I have) 
just received certain proceedings and resolutions of the| 
Legislature of the State of Maine, on the subject, which| 
are herewith transmitted. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

The message was read. 

The following motion, submitted by Mr. SPRAGUE, 
was considered and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be requested to 
transmit to the Senate the two volumes of maps, and the 
volume of surveys, which were laid before the arbiter 
under the convention of 1827, and which have been re- 
turned to the Department of State; and also map A. 

On motion of Mr. SPRAGUE, 

Ordered, ‘That the message of the 27th of January, 
transmitting additional documents respecting the North- 

eastern boundary, be referred to the Committee on Fo- 

reign Relations; and that the following papers, thereby 
communicated, be printed in confidence for the use of the 
Senate: 

Mr. Clay to the Governor of Maine, December 5, 1825. 

Same to the Governor of Maine, January 4, 1826. 

Same to the same, January 29, 1827. 

The Governor of Maine tothe President of the United 
States, June 20, 1826. 

Mr. Clay to Mr. Vaughan, January 9, 1829. 

Mr. Hamilton to Mr. Vaughan, March 11, 1829. 

Same to the Governor of Maine, March 13, 1829. 

Mr. Van Buren to Mr. Vaughan, May 11, 1829. 

Correspondence between the Executive of the United 
States and the British Government, and between the 
Executive of the United States and the King of the Ne- 
therlands. 


Tucorspar, Fenrvuary 9. 
The following motion, submitted by Mr. 
was considered and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the President of the United States be | 
requested to transmit to the Senate the despatch of Mr. 
Gallatin, transmitting the convention of September 29 


mats 


1827; and to inform the Senate at what time the said} 


SPRAGUE, 
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Tvurspay, Marca 20. 


The following motion, submitted by Mr. HOLMES, was 
| considered and agreed to: 
| Resolved, That the President be requested to inform 
ithe Senate whether any, and, if any, what communications 
have passed between the Executive Department of the 
| Government of the United States and the Executive or Le- 
| gislative Department of the State of Maine, relative to the 
| Northeastern boundary; and whether any proposition has 
| been made by either that the boundary designated by the 
King of the Netherlands shall be established for a conside- 
ration to be paid to Maine; and, if so, what consideration 
is proposed, so far as the same may not be inconsistent 
with the public interest. 


Wepwespar, Marcu 21. 


Mr. TAZEWELL, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, to whom were referred the several messages of 
the President of the United States of the 7th and 21st of 
December, 1831, of the 27th of January and 8th of Feb- 
ruary, 1832, together with the several documents which 
accompanied the same; and to whom were also referred 
the motion and resolution submitted to the Senate by one 
of the Senators from the State of Maine, on the 24th day 
of January last part, submitted the following report: 

That this committee have bestowed upon the several 
subjects to them referred, all the attention which their 
great importance demanded. At the commencement of 
their examination of these interesting subjects, every 
member of this committee was equally aware that their 
feelings, as citizens of the United States, might very pro- 
bably mislead any judgment they might be disposed to 
form in regard to the correctness of the determination of 
his Majesty the King of the Netherlands, which proposes 
to establish the boundary between the possessions of 
the United States and those of his Majesty the King of 
Great Britain. Every argument which suggested itself 
to the mind of any member of this committee, to prove 
the truth and justice of the several positions for which 
the United States have contended in the course of the 
discussion of this subject, had already been presented by 
| thei ir different agents, and had proved unsatisfactory both 
\to Great Britain rand to the arbitrator mutually chosen by 
the two Powers to settle and determine the sul bject of 
| differe nce between them. This circumstance, of itself, 
|was sufficient to warn the committce against confiding 
too implicitly in their own opinions, with regard to a 


despatch and convention were received at the Department |matter as to which they were conscious of feeling so deep 


of State; 


survey from the Sebois river to the head waters of the 
Penobscot river, made in the year 1829. 


Monpay, Fesrvuary 13. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- | ed authorities of the 


and the report, by Daniel Rose, of an exploring |an interest, and to induce them to view the subject as 


it now exists, rather than to consider it as presenting a 

| question still open for discussion. 

| This committee entertain no doubt of the perfect right 
jof the United States to refuse to abide by the award of 
ihis Majesty the King of the Netherlands, if the constitut- 
United States shall think that this 


munication from the Secretary of State, transmitting two | award is not made within the terms or meaning of the 


volumes of maps, a volume of surveys, and map A, re-|submission; and they are 


quired by a resolution of the Senate of the 8th instant. 
The communication was read. 


Monpay, Fesruary 20. 


The following message was received from the President |}OMly questions which this committee think 1 


of the United States, by Mr. Donelson, his Se cretary: 


Wasuineton, February 13, 1832. 
I herewith transmit a report from the 


, containing the information and docu- 


To the Senate: 
Secretary of State 


ments called for by a resolution of the Senate of the 9th 


instant. 


ANDREW JACKSON. 
The message was read. 


aware that many reasons exist 
| which, to the minds of our own citizens at least, may ap- 
| pear strong, to induce the opinion that such is the c 
| But will such arguments satisfy others? and, if not, 
will be the effect of re jecting this award? The se 


case. 
what 
are the 
t necessary 
jnow to examine. 

The history ef this country will show that the ques- 
tion, what is the true Northeastern boundary of the pre- 
sent United States, has been often discussed between the 
different parties interested in its decision. While France 
held the territory contiguous to the former colonies of 
Great Britain on their Northern and Eastern frontier, this 
question then disturt ae the relations of these two Powers, 
land it was only settled by the treaty which transferred all 
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the dominions of the former, in this quarter, to the latter. 
Not long after that event, the same question was revived 
between Great Britain and her then colony of Massachu- | 
setts. Asthe King of Great Britain was at that time the | 
sovereign of all the provinces limited by this boundary, | 
no matter where it was established, or how it was run; | 
and as no private rights had then been acquired near to 
the line which was ultimately settled by him as the boun- 
dary of these provinces, it was then of little moment to 
any where this line was fixed. Hence, probably, in‘esta- 
blishing the Northeastern boundary of Massachusetts at 
that time, but little regard was paid to accuracy of de-| 
scription or precision of terms, and a line was fixed upon, 
of which the ‘‘ terminus ¢ quo” was not ,more certainly 
described than the ‘‘ terminus ad quem.” Before it be-| 
came necessary to ascertain this line with any degree of| 
accuracy, our revolution commenced, and the uncertain 


boundary established by the previous act of the Gov ern-| 


ment of Great Britain was recognised by the treaty of| 
1782 as the Northeastern boundary of the United States. 
Thus the old question, what this boundary line was, 
and where it ran, was revived. The settlement of this 
question constituted the subject of the fifth article of the 
treaty between the United States and Great Britain in} 
1794; and it was supposed by both the parties to be de- 
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‘least in part, by the determination of a Silenanesien ar- 
bitrator, mutually selected by both the parties. 

Should this prove true, if the United States, on their 
part, refuse to abide by this award, the necessary conse- 
| quence must be, that the pretensions heretofore set up 
| by Great Britain, and which are in part rejected by the 
award, will be revived and insisted upon by her in their 
| full extent. In what mode, then, can the controy ersy so 
revived be settled’ 

A new negotiation cannot be supposed likely to pro- 
duce more beneficial results than those which have already 
taken place. In the discussions which were had at 
| Ghent, in those carried on between the commissioners 
| appointed to determine this question of boundary, and in 
those addressed to his Majesty the King of the Nether- 
| lands, the argument on either side seems to have been 
exhausted. No profitable result, then, can be expected 
from reviving a discussion in which nothing new can be 
presented on either side, and in which the rights and in- 
iterests of the parties, whatever these may be, remain as 
heretofore. 

Besides, previously to entering upon such a negotia 
tion, something must be agreed upon in regard to the 
disputed territory. Recent events very plainly show that, 
without some agreement upon this point, border conflicts 


} 


termined with sufficient accuracy by the final decision of} will inevitably take place between the citizens and sub- 


the commissioners appointed in pursuance of that article. 

It is worthy of remark here, that the decision of these 
commissioners differed not less widely from the positions 
contended for by each of the two disagreeing parties at 
that time, than does the present determination of his Ma- 
jesty the King of the Netherlands, from the positions as- 
sumed by each of the same parties upon this occasion. 

Yet both the United States and Great Britain concurred 
in adopting the decision of these commissioners, although 
it varied essentially from the claim of boundary set up by 
each of the two Powers. 

This decision settled definitively the uncertain ‘*fer- 
minus a quo’’ the Northeastern boundary of the United 
States was to run; and as no difference then existed be- 
tween the two Powers as to the course or direction of this 
line of boundary, the ‘* terminus ad guem’’ was also sup- 
posed to befixed. Doubts being afterwards suggested on 
the part of Great Britain as to this point, it was the pur- 
pose of the fifth article of the treaty of Ghent, in 1814, 
to remove these doubts, by adopting a mode for settling 
them, similar to that w hich had been found sat sfactory to} 
the parties in the previous case. The commissioners ap-| 
pointed by the high contracting parties, in pursuance of| 
this fifth article of the treaty of Ghent, could neither} 
agree in their opinions, or effect any other adjustment of] 
the matter to them referred; therefore, the event con- 
templated by that article having thus occurred, it became 
necessary, under the provisions of this treaty, that the 
two Powers should refer the subject to some iriendly so- 
vereign or State, to be named by them for that purpose, 
who should determine the same. His Majesty the King 
of the Netherlands was the friendly sovereign named by| 
the two high contracting parties for this purpose. He 
having accepted the functions of arbitrator so confer- 


red upon him, by his award has decided the whole subject. | c 


The committee have made these statements merely to 
show that the question determined by this award is one 
of long standing, which has been much vexed, and that} 
the points involved in it, and necessary to its accurate | 
determination, have, in some degree, been changed by 
the acts of the parties themselves. Under such circum- 
stances, it is not reasonable to expect that Great Britain, 
who has thus long and often refused her assent to the po- 
sitions taken by the United States in reg to this con- 
troverted point, will yield a more ready acquiescence in 
our wishes now, than has hitherto don 
When sees that 


ard 


Silt $ especially 


she her own opinion are sustained, at 


| jects of the two Powers who claim this territory; which 
conflicts must soon produce a general war between these 
Powers. What, then, is to be done with this subject of 
controversy, pending the negotiation instituted to adjust 
the title to it? 

A stipulation that it shall remain, as now, unoccupied 
by either party, until the question of right is settled, 
seems to favor the views and policy of Great Britain so 
decidedly, that such a stipulation would amount in effect 
to an abandonment of claim on our part to the whole sub- 
ject. No termination favorable to the United States ought 
to be expected from any negotiation which holds out 
such an inducement to the other perty for procrastination 
and delay. The same result is equally probable, if each 
party should be permitted to occupy such portion of th 
disputed territory as is allotted to them respectively un 
der the award, which would be then declared not to be 
obligatory upon either. In the latter case, too, the matter 
would be made of still more difficult adjustment, by rea 
son of the rights and interests which the citizens and sub 
jects of each of the two parties would acquire in the 
territory yielded to the occupation of the other; and nuee 
position that one should occupy the portion of the te 
j tory assigned to it, while the negotiation was pending in 
regard to the right of the other to the remaining portion 
of the same territory, which should not be occupied by 
that other until the question of mght was finally deter- 
mined, would be a proposition so wanting in reciprocity, 
that it ought not to be made by any Power which pays 
proper regard to its own character. 

Under such circumstances, where ne gotiation promis 
| to yield nothing of good, but one resort remains. ‘To this 
last resort, the committee do not understand that even the 
| State of Maine itself is willing now to come. But, if the 
vase was different, it would present a question worthy of 
the most grave consideration, whether the United Stat 
should ever willingly involve themselves in war with an) 
Power whatever, to maintain an asseried right to terri 
tory long disputed, which had been determined not to be 
theirs by an arbitrator chosen by themselves. Although 
it may perhaps be truly said in this case that the United 
States are not bound by this award, as such, yet it will be 
considered by all the civilized wor Id as the imparti: ilo pi 
nion of a disinterested judge, upon a question of much 
ps rplexity and difficulty. Such an opinion w gr hav 
the effect of placing us ‘(seemingly at least) in the 
jand therefore would greatly impair the mot ral nee th 
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United States have always brought into every contest in| 
which they have hitherto been involved. 

These considerations have induced this committee to, 
think that the policy of the United States will be best con-, 
sulted by announcing to Great Britain their willingness to! 
assent to this award. But as the boundary which it esta-| 
blishes will probably be found not less inconvenient to| 
Great Britain than to the United States, and as under the! 
award the navigation of the river St. John and its tr ibutary | 
streams is not made ee and common to both parties, this} 
committee are of opinion that it will be advisable for the Pre-|. 
sident, in communicating to Great Britain his determination | 
to abide by _ award, to signify to that Power his desire to) 
open a new ne gotiati on, for the purpose of settling a more} 
convenient boundary between the territories of the two em-| 
pires, than that which is so established; and, also, for se- 
curing to each party the free navigation of the river St. 
John and its tributary streams, from its mouth to their re 
spective Should Great Britain accede to this| 
overture, if, in the course of the negotiation, it is found} 
practicable so to do, the President will of course avail} 
himself of any and every occasion to obtain a boundary | 
more acceptable to the State of Maine than that which is 
established by the determination of his Majesty the King} 
of the Ne therl 
In regard t 
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| 
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sources. 


| 
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ands. 
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ons urged to this award in the 
also been rrefe rred to this commit- 
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T he re port \ was read. 

On motion of Mr. HOLMES, 

Ordered, That it be printed in confidence for the use of 
, the Senate. 


> 


a 


Monvay, APRIL 


The following message was received from the President 
| of the United States, by Mr. Donelson, his Secretary: 


Wasurncron, March 29, 1832 


To the Senate: In compliance with the resolution request- 
ing the ** President to inform the Senate whether any, and, if 
|! any, what communications have passed between the Execu- 
* e Department of the United States andthe E xecutive or 

Legislative Department ofthe State of Maine, relative to the 
Northeastern boundary; and whether any proposition has 
been made by either, that the bound: ury designated by the 
King of the Netherlands shall | be established for a conside- 
r ation to be paid to Maine; and, if so, what consideration 
was proposed, so far as the same may not be inconsistent 
with the public interest,” I transmit herewith a report 
from the Secretary of State. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

The message and the accompanying documents were 
read. 

On motion of Mr. HOLMES, 

Ordered, That they be printed in confidence for the use 
of the Senate. 





visions of the fift 4 article of the treaty of Ghent admit the 
fact that the true boundary of the United States, thereby 
referred to, was not then settled, and establi sh a mode | 
whereby this boundary might thereafter be ascertained | 
and dete cannot be admitted that the subsequent 
settlement of matter by the mode then agreed upon 
can properly considered as a cession or transfer to a 
foreign nation of any portion of the territory or inhabit- 
ants of any of the United States 

If the commissions rs a] ppoi 
had concurred 
the determinati 
position to the 
in 


. 
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i t 


l, it 
hi 
be 


Mine 
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One 


be 
tree 


opi nion 
on might have | 
pretensions sect up by each of the disagree- 
can lieve that their award would not| 
co ive as was that referred to, al-| 
se awards would have been subject to pre- 
cisely the bjections which are now urged. Andso 
far as the ¢ tion of at ithority is concer: ed, it would be) 
impossib! € to show that the umpire had less authority over | 
the sul ject than the 
In no case can the 
perly 
the title to which } 
cision does nothi 
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The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution re- 
ported by the Committee on Foreign Relations, on the 
21st of March, on the subject of the Northeastern boun- 
| dary. 

A motion was made by Mr. HOLMES to amend the 
same, by inserting after the word “ Resolved” the words 


‘Tursvay, JUNE 


| <*two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein. 
ed to determine this matter | 
as the} did in 1795, although | 
been, as it then was, in op-| 


And after debate, on motion of Mr. HOLMES, 


The Senate adjourned. 
Wepnespay, June 13. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution 
| reported by the Committee on Foreign Relations on the 
| subject of the Northeastern boundary, together with the 
amendment proposed thereto. 

And, after de bate, on motion of Mr. HOLMES, 
The Senate adjourned. 


Tuurspay, June 14. 


' 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution 
reported by the Committee on Foreign Relations on the 
s ubje ct of the Northeastern boundary, together with the 
amendment proposed thereto. 
And, ebate, on motion of Mr 
The adjourned. 


SILSBEF, 


after d 
Senate 


Fripay, June 15. 
’ 


The Senate resumed the ae ration of the resolution 
reported by the Committce on Foreign Relations on the 
subject of the Northeastern boundary. 

And, after debate, on motion of Mr. 

The Senate adjourned. 


FORSYTH, 


Saturpay, Junk 16. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution 





re, acharge which none can prefer or sustain in this case. 

The committee therefore recommend to the Senate to| 

ud ypt the following resolution: 
Resolved, That the Senate 

press to his Maj« sty the 


of the I ! 


Ga Stat 
inde 


advise the President to ex 

King of the Netherlands the as- 
determination made by 

of the same 


sent ite s to the 
' 
him NSC t 


v 


; xecution 


0 Sts 


j re ported? by the Committee on Foreign Relations on the 
subject of the Northeastern boundary, together with the 
| amendment propos d thereto. 
On the question to agree to the 
ter ** Resolved,” *t “two-thirds of the 
sent concurring” 
It was determined 


amendment, to wit, af- 


inser Senators pre- 


n the affirmative, as follows 
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Ceasers.) 


¥ BAS. scien Be ll, Bibb, Baokne r, Clay, Clayton, 
Dickerson, Dudley, Foot, Fre linghuy sen, ae nd icks, Hill, 
Holmes, Kane, Knight, Miller, Naudain, Poindexter, 


Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, | 
’ i) ’ Bh 2} 


Sprague, Tomlinson, Webster, Wilkins. —27. 
NAYS.—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Chambers, Ellis, For-| 


syth, Grundy, Hayne, King, Mangum, Marcy, Moore, | 


Smith, Tazewell, Tipton, Troup, Tyler, White.—17. 

So the amendment was concurred in. 

A motion was made by Mr. MANGUM to amend the 
resolution by striking out all after the word ‘* Resolved,” 
and inserting ‘* That the Senate advise the President to 
communicate to his Majesty the King of the Netherlands 
that the United States decline to ‘adopt?’ the reas 
recommended by his Majesty as being ‘suitable’ between 
the dominions of his Britannic Maje sty said tha United | 
States. 

“* Resolved, That the Senate advise the President to open 
anew negotiation with his Britannic Maj sty *s Govern- 
ment for the ascertainment of the boundary between the 
possessions of the United States and those of the King of 
Great Britain on the Northeastern fi ‘ontier.”’ 

Mr. CLAYTON called fora division of the question. 
And being taken on striking out, it was determined in the 
eres 35, nays 8, as follows: 

YEAS.--—Mes Bell, Benton, Brown, Buckner, Cham- 
bers, Clay, C dayton, Dick ae Ellis, Foot, Frelinghuy- 
sen, Grundy, Hayne, Hill, Holmes, Kane, King, Knight, 
Mangum, Marcy, Moore, ! nee Poindexter, Prentiss, 
Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, 
Sprague, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins. —35 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bibb, Dudley, Forsyth, Miller, Taze- 
well, Tipton, Tyler, White.——8. 

The question then recurring on inserting tl 
amendment, 

On motion of Mr. HOLMES, 

The Senate adjourned. 





pre posed 


Tuerspay, June 21. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution} 


reported by the Committee on Foreign Relations on the 


subject of ‘the Northeastern boun lary, together with the| 


amendments proposed by Mr. Maneum. 

A motion was made by Mr. EWING to amend the pro- 
posed amendment by striking out the words, ** That the 
Senate advise the President to communicate to his Majes- 
ty the King of the Netherlands that the United Stat s de 
cline to ‘adopt’ the boundary recommended by his Ma- 
jesty as bei suitable? between the dominions of his 
Britannic Majesty and the United States;” and, in lieu 





thereof, to insert, ** That the Senate do not advise a sub-| 
mission to the award of the King of the Netherlands, or 


consent to the execution thereof.”’ 


é e = ’ 
23, as follows: 


YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, I . 
Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hayne, Johnston, Knig 
Miller, Moore, Naudain, Prentiss, Robbins, Sevmour, Sils 
bee, Tomlinson, Webster.—20. F 

NAYS.—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Dallas, Dickerson, 
Ellis, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Holmes, Kane, King, Man- 





gum, Marcy, Robinson, Smith, Sprague, Tazewell, ‘Tip- 
ton, Troup, Tyler, Waggaman, White, Wilkins.—23. 
On motion of Mr. MILLER, that the original resolution | 


lie on the table, 
It was determined in the negative—yeas 11, nays 33 
follows: 1 
YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, ( lay, Clayt yn, Foot, Johnston, 
Knight, Miller, Prentiss, Silsbee, Tomlinson, Webster.—11. 
NAYS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown. Chambers 
Dallas, Dickerson, Ellis, Ewing, Fors 


, aS 


’ 
th, Frelinghuysen, 


Holmes, Kane, King, 


Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Hill, 
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| 
| 


-\ the 4th line 


And it was determined in the negative-—-veas 20, nays! 


} ‘I } ° ’ ) 4 } 
»b, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, 


| Hendricks, Hill, Holmes, 


[June 21, 1832 


Mangum, Marcy, Moore, Naudain, Robbins, Robinson 
cena Smith, Sprague, Tazewell, Tipton, Troup, 
ry ‘ler, W aggaman, White, Wilkins.-—33. 
On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, 
To amend the proposed amendment by striking out tli 
first clause thereof, and inserting the following: 
‘*That, having respectfully considered the message of 


| the Preside nt of the United States, of December 7, 1831 
| transmitting the opinion of the King of the Netherlands, 


in relation to the Northeastern boundary of the United 
States, for the consideration of the Senate, whether it will 
advise a submission to that opinion, and consent to its exe 
cution, the Senate is not of opinion that this isa case in which 
the Senate is called on to vexpre S$ any opinion, or give any 
advice to the President:” 

It was determined in the negative--yeas 17, nays 26, a 
| follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Clay, Clayton, Foot, Freling 
huysen, Hayne, Johnston, Knight, Moore, Naudai n, Pres 
tiss, Robbins, Seymour, Si ilsbee, Tomlinson, Waggama: 


| Webster.—17. 


NAYS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Chamber: 
Dallas, Dickerson, Ellis, Fwing, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill 
Holmes, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Robinso: 
Smith, Sprague, Tazewell, Tipton, Troup, Tyler, Whit 
Wilkins. --26. 

On motion of Mr. CLAYTON, 

To amend the proposed amendment by inserting, at 
the end of the first clause thereof, the followi ng words 


‘* Because, in the opinion of the Senate, the King of the 
| Netherlands has not decided the question submitted to him, 


touching the Northern and Northeastern boundary of the 
United States :” 
It was determined in the affirmative——-veas 24, nays 1 
YEAS.—Messrs. Chambers, Clay, ¢ lay ton, Ewing, Foo 


| Frelinghuysen, Grandy, Hendric ks, Hill, Holmes, Kane, 


Mangum, Marcy, Naudatn, Poindexter, Robbins, Robi: 
son, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tipton, ‘Tomlinso 
Webster, Wilkins.--24. 

NAYS.——Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Dallas, Dicke: 
son, Ellis, Hayne, Johnston, King, Miller, Moore, Ta 
well, Ty ler, White.—14. 

On motion of Mr. CHAMBERS, 

The proposed amendment was further amended, 
striking out the words, ‘‘his Majesty the King of 1 
Netherlands,”’ where they first occur, and inserting, in] 
thereof, ‘the British Government;” and by inserting 
after ‘‘his Majesty,” the words ‘* the Ki: 
of the Netherland a 

On motion of Mir. MILLER, to postpone the resoluti 
indefinitely, 

It was determined inthe negative—-yeas 16, nays 25 

YEAS.--Messrs. Bell, Clay, Clayton, Foot, Hay: 
Johnston, Knight, Miller, Moore, Naudain, Poindext 








Robbins, Silsbee, Tomlinson, Waggaman, ‘Webster.—1 
NAYS.—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Chambers, Da 
las, Dickerson, Ellis, Fwing, Frelinghuysen, Grund 


Robinson, Smith, Sprague, Tazewell, Tipton, Ty! 
White, Wilkins. —25 

A division of the question on the proposed amendn 
having been called for 

The question was t: ake n on inserting the first claus 


ae amendment, amended as follows: 


That the Senate advise the Pre sident to commu! 


| to the British Government that the United States de 
to ‘adopt’ the boundary recommended by his Majesty 
| the King of the Netherlands as being § ae > betwe 





the dominions of his Britannic Majesty : the l 
States; because, in the opinion of the Se ‘eink etl 
the Netherlands has not decided the question submitt 
him touching the Northern and Northeastern bounda! 
the United States.’’ 

















Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, 


Ee 


OF 


DE: BA'TES 
Executive 
it was determin the affirmative——yeas 
YEAS.—Messrs iton, Brown, Chambers, Clay, Dal- 
, Dickerson, E elinghuy sen, Grundy, Hendricks, 
ill Holmes, Kane, King, Mangum, Marc 
i ruc, Tipton, Wilkius.—21. 
Bell, Bibb, Clayton, Ewing, Foot, 
Anight, Miller, Moore, Naudain, Poin- 
-ymour, Tazewell, ‘Tomlinson, Tyler, 
r, White. —20. 
WAGGA MAN, 
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Hill, Holmes, Johnston, Kane, 
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r 
| 
Ll 


*© Resolved, ‘That th 
municate to the British Govern 
decline to udopt th younda 
jesty the K ng of & 
itwee nth 
Unite 
King of the 


mitt 


» Senate advise the President to com- 
ent that the United States 

commended by his Ma- 
* suitable’ be- 

ritannic Majesty and those of 
inthe : opinion of the Senate, the 
ds has not decided the que stion sub- 
the Northern and Northeastern 


da Stat ” 


i8 as being 

o 
> ad lominior 
} “O11¢ 
the shanesdes 


> Netherlar 
dto him, 


d States; 
touching 
boundary of the U 


it ative po) eas 14, 
kerson, Ellis, Grundy, 
Marcy, Moc 

p.--14. 

Be il, Benton, Bibb, 

‘lay, Clayton, Dallas, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Fre- 
linehu iysen, Hayne, Johnston, King, Knight, Mangum, 
Miller, Naudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Seymour, 
Smith, Tazewell, ‘Tomlinson, Tyler, Webster, White, 

| Wilkins.--30. 

Sothe fi 

On the 
lows: 

‘* Resolved, That the Senate advise the President to 
open a new negotiation with his Britannic Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, for the ascertainment of the boundary between 
the ons of the United States and those of the King 
| of Great Britain, on the Northeastern frontier of the Unit- 

ed States, according to the treaty of peace of 1783:” 
It was determined in the affirm: itive—yeas 23, nays ae 
YEAS.—M Benton, Brown, Dallas, Dickerson, 
udley, Ellis, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Holmes, Kane, 
King, Mangum, Marcy, Robinson, Ruggles,S Smith, Sprague, 

| Tazewell, Tipton, Troup, Ww hite, Wilkins. —23. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Be ll, tibb, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, 
Ewing, Foot, Sealaihderiat, Hayne, Johnston, Knight, 
Miller, Moore, N: wudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, 
| Seymour, Silsbee, Tomlinson, Tyler, Webster.—-22. 

So the second member was agreed to. 

Ordered, That the Secretary lay this resolution before 
the President of the United States. 

Mr. SPRAGUE submitted the following resolution; 
nanimous consent: 

Resclved, That the Senate do not advise a submission to 

opinion of the sovereign arbiter, in relation to our 

Northern and Eastern boundary, and do not consent to 

its execution. 
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det 

‘AS.—-Messrs 

Hill, Holmes, 

S} prague “a1 
N aa -—Messrs. 
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Hendricks, 
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striking out all after 
rting ‘* That, in the opinion 
and sound policy require the execut 
by the Netherlan 
! of t] ! es and the Government 

And it was ermined in the negative—yeas 8, nays 34. 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bibb, Dallas, Dudley, Hayne, Miller, 
Tazewell, Tyler, White.—— 

NAYS.—-Messrs. Benton, Brown, Chambers, Clay, Clay- 
ton, Dic! Ellis, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Grun- 
idy, Hendricks, Hill, Holmes, Johnston, Kane, King, 
| Mar Marcy, Moore, Naudain, Poindexter, Robbins, 

Robinson, Ruggles, Seym our, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, 
Tipton, Tomlinson, ° P; Wilkins.--34. 
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Tvurspay, Jury 10. 


On motion of Mr. HOLMES, 


The Senate resumed the consideration of his motion of 


the 26th of June, to remove the injunction of secrecy 
from the journal, proceedings, and debates of the Senate 
in relation to the Northeastern: boundary of the United 
States. ; 

On the question to agree thereto, 

It was determined in the affirmative-—yeas 28, nays 17. 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Bibb, Buckner, Clay, 


Clayton, Dickerson, Ellis, Ewing, Foot, Grundy, Hayne, | 


Holmes, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, 
Naudain, Poindexter, Robinson, Silsbee, Sprague, ‘Tom- 
linson, Troup, Waggaman, Wilkins.--28. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Brown, Chambers, Dallas, Dudley, 
Hendricks, Johnston, Knight, Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, 
Seymour, Smith, Tazewell, Tipton, Tyler, Webster 
White.--17. 

So the motion was agreed to. 


[The injunction of secrecy having been removed from 
the debates, as wellas the proceedings on the above sub- 
ject, the remarks which follow were reported and furnish- 
ed for publication by the respective speakers. ] 

The following resolution, reported by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, being under consideration on the 
2d of June: 

Resolved, That the Senate advise the President to ex- 
press to his Majesty the King of the Netherlands the as- 
sent of the United States to the determination made by 
him, and consent to the execution of the same— 

Mr. SPRAGUE addressed the Senate as follows: 


Mr. President: Notwithstanding the rights and the inte- | 


rests of Maine are so deeply involved, and my own solici- 
tude is so intensely excited upon this subject, I shall, ne- 
vertheless, yield to the admonitions to brevity which are 


presented by the period of the session, and the hour of! 
Suppressing a strong desire thoroughly to im-} 


the day. 
prove the whole wide field of discussion, I shall compress 
my remarks, even upon the topics introduced by the 


report of the Committee on Foreign Relations, and the | 
And I do this the more cheer- | 
of 


speech of its chairman. é 
fully, since I have, heretofore, fully availed myself 
opportunities to communicate my views and arguments in 
detail to the individual members of the Senate. The im- 
mediate question is, shall a majority of two-thirds be re- 


quired to pass the advisory resolution reported by the | 


committee’? The President has asked our advice upon 


the question of submission to the opinion of the arbiter. | 


Why did he come to this body? Only because we, by the 
constitution, are his advisers in relation to the formation 
of compacts with foreign nations; and as such treaty- 
making power, acting by a majority of two-thirds. Inany 
other character or capacity he might as well demand the 
opinion of the House of Representatives, or any other ag- 
gregation of individuals. If, then, we are to respond 
as a part of the treaty-making power, must we not 
do it by the requisite constitutional majority? The ho- 
norable and able member from Virginia [Mr. Tazer- 
WELL] tells us that, when the conjoint action of the other 


House was requisite, as in legislation, a mere majority of 


the Senate only was necessary; but when acting without 
the check of the other branch, the majority of two-thirds 
was substituted as a restraint upon ourselves. He had re- 
ference, I presume, not to Exe cutive nominations to office, 
but to all opinions in relation to our foreign int 
Upon his own principles, then, should not two-thirds be 
now required in reference to a public treaty, when tl 
is to be no concurrence of the other House—no che 
restraint by them upon the action of the Senate? 

The gentleman also declares his opinion that 


stort ! wt that ¢) 


and design of the constitution dev 


recourse. 


nuecre 
ko 
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‘should be consulted both before and after the formation 
ofa treaty. Ifso, do they not act in both cases under the 
jsame requisition, and by the same proportional numbers’? 
| Would it not be preposterous that the Senate, by a ma 
\jority, should advise the making of a compact, and when 
jthe same is subsequently submitted for their approval, it 
should be rejected for the want of two-thirds—the sam: 
|members voting in the same manner, without the chang 
jofa yea oranay? Whata disjointed spectacle of incon 
igruity would that present to foreign nations! 

The Senator adverted to the early practice of the Ex: 
icutive in the halevon days of the first President, but it d 
inot show a single precedent of a resolution of advice by 
|simple mxjority; while my colleague cited yesterday tw 
jinstances of such action by the requisite two-thirds, and I 
Inow add another, on the 20th of January, 1792, in rels- 
|tion to an increase of annuity to the Seneca tribe of In- 
| dians. Principle and precedent, therefore, both deman 
ithat the proposed amendment should be adopted. 

The chairman of the committee [Mr. ‘Tazewett] say 
jthat his first opinion was that the Senate had no power to 
jact upon the subject, but that the reference of the reso 
jlutions which I had the honor to introduce conferred au 
thority to give an advisory opinion. Although sucha con 
sequence could not have been anticipated by any one, and 
few possess ingenuity enough to deduce it; yet, had it 
been foreseen, so far from constituting an objection, it 
\" ould, in the state of the question and opinions of the Sx 

nate as then existing, have presented an additional induce- 
jment to their introduction, as the most probable means of 
|preventing a catastrophe which t deprecate—the accept- 
jance of, and submission to, this miscalled award. 

| How the offering a resolution, not adopted, but refe1 
jred to a committee for inquiry, should give to the Senat: 
|jurisdiction on a subject not otherwise within the scope of 
jits legitimate powers, is not easily comprehended. Can 
ithe Senate, by such a process, by simply raising a com 
mittee of inquiry, extend its powers, and bring every thing 
within the range of its constitutional action? 

But I hasten directly to the paramount question. 
award or opinion binding upon the United Stat 
their faith plighted to adopt the bound 
nated? And here I cannot withhold my 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Cray 
convincing argument which he yesterday a 

of this awa 
fence of t the soil, and the cit 

The objection al from the e 
sovereign character of the arbiter—th« 
of more than half of his empire, being 
convulsions a dependent upon Great 
the demarcation of the boundari 
but even for the preservation of the 


th other topi 
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1 1 
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gether w 
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has produced. 
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harge 
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But there is one point—an 
decisive objectic i 
bound to solicit your further and indulg 
is, that there has been no decision of the questo 
red; the award, if such itis to be called—the ady 
within the submission. 

That this, if found to be true, would ex 
United States from all obligation of submission, mi 
universally conceded. No independent nation can bi 
quired to adopt the recommendation of any soverciy 
cept so far as bound by compact; and if it be agr« 
submit to arbitrament a distinct specifi i 
arbiter, from inability or disinclination, 
but gra he 
which he er investe 1, : 
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assumption as offensive, may well decline receiving it as| due north from the source of the river St. Croix, and de- 


obligatory. 


mission? No one has yet insisted that itis. But, 
contrary, the report t of the Committee on Foreign Rela-| 
tions, in effect, concedes that it is not. 
cuss the question distinctly, the committee say that they 
are aware that there are many reasons which, to the minds 
of our own citize ns, at least, m: ay appear strong to induce 


le gitimately disre garded. 
sion, they remark: ** Although it may, perhaps, be truly 
said that the United States are not bound by this award, 
as such, yet it will be considered by all the civilized world,” 
&e. &e. 

The chairman of the committee, in his speech yester- 
day, did not undertake to say directly that there had been 
any decision of the matter referred; but, following the 
track of the re port, rather conceded that there had not-- 
insisting, however, that we ought to acquiesce from mo- 
tives of public policy, and to conciliate 
opinion of other 

Sir, it is of demonstration that there 
been no decision of the question referred. The arbitra- 
ment was more immediately ; 


gover ved by the convention 
of 1827, made between the United States and Great Bri- 
tain, for the sole purpose 


the favorable 
nations. 
suscept ble 


of executing the 
the treaty of Ghent, which article was designed merely to 
carry into effect the treaty of peace of 1783, by ascertain- 
ing where upon the surface of the 
the hirhlands, 
river, j 
angle of Nova Scotia; and by surveying 
lines from that point, 


due north from the source of the St. Croix 


and marking two 
to fixed monuments. ‘To begin at 
the fountain, then, we must recur to the description of 
boundary in the original treaty which acknowledges tl 
independence of the United States. 
as pertinent to the present invest — is: 
‘©The following are, and shall be, their (the 
States) boundaries, viz. From the northwest 
Nova Scotia, viz. that angle which is formed by a line 
drawn due north from the of the St. Croix 
to the g highlands which d 
those rivers that empty themselves 
rence from those which fall into the 
northwesternmost 


United 
angle 
source ver 
vi ide 


highlands; along the said 


into the river 
Atlantic Ocean, to the 
head of Connecticut river; * * = * 
niddle of the 
Bay of Fun ly, 
north, to the 


river 
to its 


east, by a line to be drawn along the 1 
St. Croix, from mouth, in the 
source; and from its source, directly 1 
said highlands, which divide he. 
Atlantic Ocean from those 
Lawrence.” 

The source of the 
year 1798, and has ever 
nument, then established and 
ment of both nations. 

From that spot the boundary was to be * due 
and the only question which could arise was, 
the termination of that north lin Which point 
‘rtained, all that would remain was mere 
nical and mathematical process of surveying and markin; 
lines between fixed monumet The location of tl 

xed and defined, with the utmost clea 
precision, in the t 1783. Itis at ** 
lands;”? line is to be dr: 
andthere stop. And « rt ig 
angle of Nova Scotia; and thence anotix 
to be drawn along’ those h f | 
most head of Connecticut ri 
Now what question does 
r suppose to exist? Wi 
Che fifth article stat 
‘Whereas neither 


its 
; afore- 


that fall 
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rivers 
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> St. Croix ri 


since 
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ited by a mo- 


north; 
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} yo 
being 
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the due north awn ‘*to 
1, 39 
lianas, 


west 


at fer7minus | 


hat 


Declining to dis-| 


| thence along the said highlands which divide, &c. Ke. 
}not yet been surveyed.” 
the opinion that it is no decision, and may therefore be | 


And again, toward the conclu- | 


has | 


fifth article of 


earth was that point of 


designated in that original treaty as the northwest | 


Its lang ruage, SO far | 
lrivers that em pty 
from the 
ot | 


7° } j 
ain the 


mutual agree- | 


{ 


| signated in the former treaty of peace between the two 
Is the award within the terms or meaning of the sub-} Powers as the northwest angle of Nova Scotia, nor, 
on the|* 


&e. 
has yet been ascertained; and 
whereas that part of the bounc lary line * * * 


from the source of the river St. Croix, directly 
the abovementioned northwest angle of 


* < 


north, to 
Nova Scotia, 


, has 


Therefore provision is made for ascertaining that single 
point and surveying those lines, by commissioners. They 
were appoi nted accordingly ; but, differing in opinion, 
made their several reports to their respective Govern- 
ments. Pursuant tothe fifth article in the treaty of Ghent, 
a refere an arbiter then became necessary, and the 
convention of 1827 succeeded, re and defining 
the manner of executing this requisit The first arti- 
cle provided that the of ee which had 
arisen should be submitted to an arbiter, to decide on such 
points of difference, in accordance to dnd treaty of Ghent, 
and that the parties should make their several and se parate 
statements of the case to be laid befor« arbiter. ‘This 
was done, and re re was no discrepancy between them 
as to the matters in dispute which had arisen, and upon 
which a decision was required. ‘The American statement 
pre point in d so far as relates to the 
resent controve 


“1st. The nortl 


nce to 
gulatin 
on. 


points 
the 


sents th fference, 
hwest angle of Nova Scotia, and the 

boundary line contemplated by the treaty of 1783, 
tending from that ors ghlands, to the 
northwesternmost head of Connecticut river.” 

And in the British statement it 
lowing language: 

“1st. The parties differ resp¢ 


i 
ed in the treati northwest angle 
and 


eX- 
along certain h 
is expressed in the fol- 
point designat- 
of Nova Scotia; 
the highlands along which the line of 
arricd, which is clestined to divide the 
themselves into the river St. Lawrence 
which fall into the Atlantic Ocean.” 
Here, the n, we | question to be deci 
dist ' defined and 
by Doth par in th flicial si I 


ting the 
es as the 
respecting 
boundary is to be c 


se 
de qd, clear- 
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the award was to be 
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nion: ** That it shall be suitable (// conveniendra) to 
adopt as the boundary of the two States, a line drawn due 
north from the source of the river St. Croix to the point 
where it intersects the middle of the tholweg* of the 
river St. John; thence, the middle of the tholweg of that} 
river, ascending it to the point where the river St. Francis| 
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hi ave Laan stamped upon the front of his award. I cheer- 
fully and entirely exonerate him from all such charge 
He is obnoxious to no such imputation. So far from it, 
that he declares that he does not, and cannot asce rtain 
the treaty boundary, but recommends a substitute. The 
Committee on Foreign Relations do not contend that h 


empties itself into the river St. John; thence, the middle} has decided that question, and, what is more, the Britis), 


of the tholweg of the river St. Francis, ascending it, to] 


the source of its southwesternmost branch, which source} 
we indicate on the map A by the letter X, authenticated 
by the s:gnature of our Minister of Foreign Affair 





lineated on me aap A; thence, said line, to the point at 
which, accor 
ed by Great a ain; and tl srare? ? &ec. 

I insist, therefore, that the arbiter did not intend or 
profess to decide the ecuseda submitted, but, putting 
them entirely asi ide, proceeds to recommend the substitu- 





tion of a new description of boundary. The language 
is——** It ‘will tes suitable (il conv niendra) (convenient) 
‘*to adopt” or accept, as the boundary,”’ &c. 


But even if he had congas this to be a determination] g 


within the submission, it is nevertheless palpable that it is 
not. The interrogatory- was, where, according to the 








+1 1; | . ! - t} > "hag , 
and the line thence along the highlan ds hat angle of 
bos ar : - sro 
Nova Scotia Is des d€ idefin the treaty of 1783, 
Ak a } ‘ 2s 
and again by the treaty of Ghent, to be on the h ghlands, 
and at the termination of a due nortlr line from the source 


Where does the arbiter make that line 


inate? Inthe centre of the St. John’s river! and 










must be h he te that 

But the es After 

triking the angle of Nova Scoti: to be 
drawn by the t but the 





5 t 
course of t) ‘the deepest channel of the 








is along 
river St. J ; meanderings, till he reaches a 
bra cal ranc:s, which he ascends by it 
dec cl ithwesternmost ramification, and 
thence to its source. And upon the hy pothe sis that he} 
designed to decide this to be the treaty boundary, he must} 
have declared t i¢ highlands are in the deepest of 
the w t ti vers St. J and $ i° is! But 
there is yetal d:ficulty By th el 
be but two | of boundary —« due north, and th 
( er aloy th ria} - y oi Nov scotia 
ga ra it « l I's } i inc i€ nort 
King of the Netherlands ends at the centre 















yer and its bra », someumes runnings m rthwest- 
ll } ‘ . ] ‘ +} ’ ' ‘ 
wardly, mekm southnwestwardly, and at others ina 
nt « ) $ ure i W I Vh 
+ »t } 
ul phil ruil ¢ 3 ) i ro Aruiy Gi 
= it ¢ ed ry lan na t ( along 
i ) qi W ) Silaan 9 da LECH aA in 
WO 
that ridg 
~ » 1 
,OW, S ccus { IK oi Net lan 
{ te ) { tL nited S 1 t! 
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Tip iv » | ie oil i i { 
z 7 ‘ i 
] 
l mY Pt i , i ia fals - 
ho ) ' ) in t » th t ne ot 
; it t i con ii- 
‘ . } os 
f Sir, th no man 
} ) } : 
t ° i can, 
ulcer a ¢ > 1, |) i i i ill} 
d r€ ) I t ne with th 
i ’ ( ) ii il 5 , 
‘ pa \ = , Wf the Di 
P| 
| ) i fa od would 
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; thence, | 
a line drawn due west, to the point where it unites with| 
the line claimed by the United States of America, and de-} 


‘to said m: ip, it coincides with that claim-| 


treaty of 1783, is the northwestern angle of Nova Scotia,} 








Government themselves concede that he has not. This} 
}found in the official communication of the diplomatic 
agent, Mr. Bankhead, made to our Secretary of State « 
the 20th of December last, urging our submission to th 
award, and in which he uses the following language: 

‘* Commissioners, since the treaty of 1783, have found 
it i impossil ble to reconcile the description of boundary 
contained in that treaty with the real fe: moe s of the coun 
try ascertained by actual surve y; and the hopelessne: 
establishing absolutely, in favor of either party, the poin 
which has thus, since the year 1783, been the subject « 
controversy between them, has now received a new con 
| firmation by the solemn decision of an arbitrator chos 
| by both ps urties, who has pronounced it to be incapable 
bei ing established in accordance with the terms of the or 
ginal treaty, that treaty having been drawn up in igno 
| rance of the real features of the c ountry which it profess 
' to describe. Seeing, then, that there cannot be a settl 
ment of the claims of either party in strict accordanc 
with the treaty of 1783, what course would remain, even 
if the choice were now to be made, but that which was 
rreed upon by the negotiators of the treaty of Ghent, 
the adjustment of the differences between the two 
Governments by means of an arbitrator? And how un 
reasonable would it be to object to such an adjustment, 
because it aimed at settling by compromise differenc 
pronounced to be otherwise irreconcilable?” 

The errors involved in this extract | may perhaps no 
tice hereafter. But at present lam concerned only t 
occupy the two impregnable and conceded positions: Ist 
That the arbiter has not dec ided the question submitt 
2d. That the line by him described is variant from 
true boundary of the treaty. hese being known at 
fundamental truths in this discussion, upon what grou: 
is it urged that we should acquiesce in the award? Fi 
reasons of public policy, and a regard to the opinion 
the foreign world, say the committee. 

But before you act from considerations of expedien 


pause awhile upon your constitutional powers and ob! 


tions. This is no award—-it is not within the submission 

in pursuance of the treaty--it is not in exect 
vis} it is the recommendation of a new 

gainst which the State of Maine has solem 














Sir, itis not within the constitutional competency of this 
Government to assign new boundaries, known to be suc] 
to any one of the States, whether to increase or dimin 
the quantum of its territory. The extent of our author 
scertain and define their true original exterior limit 

1 the United States could not, and have not attempt 
ifer upon an arbiter any power to prescribe or 

he institution of new delimitations. In this all 
agreed; no one controverts that such is the constitution 
on of our authority. It is said, indeed, that in 
mance of this duty error may be committed, an 
portion of a State be unkn owingly cut off. But the poss 
bility of mistake, in the honest endeavor to determine 
does not authorize the wanton, wilful depart 

by the adoption of a boundary, known andacknow 
to be variant from the original. We say, then, 
he impassable pecans of the constitution pre 
to the adoption of the new 
lines of demarcation recommended by the arbiter, with 
the previous consent of the State of Maine . This she ha 
never yielded; but, on the contrary, entered her solem 
protestation. Here, then, we might rest u 








nt an insuperable barric 
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of irresistible constitutional right. But, nevertheless, 
considerations of expediency are invoked. Although we 
may convince ourselves, say the committee, yet will our 
arguments satisfy others? will not the world adju 
guilty of av iolation of our national faith? 

Let us look this argument in the face. We are under 
no a to submit to this award, but we are con- 
strained to decline it by the solemn provisions of the fun- 
damental compact of Government. Our faith is plighted 
to the State to erve inviolate the integrity of 
and to vindicate the sacredness of the pe rsons of its inha- 
bitants. And this argument of policy would persuade us 
to sacrifice our duty to a State, from an apprehension that 
other nations may, through ignorance, believe us to be 
faithless! to incur the actual guilt of perfidy, for fear of 
the mere appearance of it in foreign eyes. But even that 
apprehension is without foundation. This subject will be 
understood by the European world; and if 
ink in their estimati 
which is not to be 


lge us 


pres its soil, 


we would not 
lligence 
‘tifice, and that 
Great 


a refusal than our 


m. we must exhibit t 


betrayed by shall »W al 
decision and energy which repel encroachment. 
sritain herself w 


» highly respect 
submission. opinions of foreign nations are 


comparatively littlke moment. The dangers to our politi- 
cal fabric are from within, from the disaffection of the 
me bes of this Union. From the pressure of external 
force, we have nothing to apprehend—it will but compress 
and consolidate our Union——-internal disaffection and mu 
tual repulsion are the fountains of our fears. Better in 
cur the odium of the w l, than bring home to the 
cils of m of this Union a well 
violated duty and broken faith. 


hat inte 


But the 


or} coun- 


sing mber founded 
conviction of 
gain, we asked, if ject this award, how is 
And, to magnify this 
*as tothe New En 


into th 


controver adju 
difficulty, 
land boundary reac 


we are d that this disput 
es far back : early 
to period when France and Eng- 
ng for the extension of the ir respec ctive 
That this dispute is of ancient date, 
I strenuously controvert. I will show to be of very re- 
cent origin. That a controversy existed between Great 
Britain and France, when the latter was the sovere 
Canada, I readily adm But all the tand title of the 
latter were ceded to Great Britain by the treaty of Par 
having become the 1 sputed 
reign of all the adjacent prov ’ ques- 
tionable and defined the by 
{ October, 1763 


historv of 
this country, even the 
land were contend 


adjacent province 


of 1763, who, thus ndi 


her 


‘ir boundar 


SOoVC- 


nces, by own ub 


powe rs, fixed 


ics 
he royal proclamation of }, Which establish- 
ed the Gove rnment of Quebec, now Lower Canada. This 
olemn act of the common ed forever 
all existing bi 


by authorit prescribing 
and defining the Saeed lines of ‘tts, Nova 
a4, and Canada. The 


demarcation thus established 
vas adopted and confirmed by the Parliams 
1779, and ins« rted in our treaty of independence of 
After this a new question a 
true St. Croix? 
monument at its source establ 
missioners of the two 
the of 179 
‘ting doubts as to the 
boundary. No ion g 

su] posed to remain. ‘Tt would have been strang 
that a treaty making provisi on for a commission 
nate doubts as to that bo indary ° hould 
ed all existing controversies. It did 
sioners determined finally and ’ 
iubmitted. “This is historically and certainly known 
Even the report of the Committee on Foreign Relations 


aa 7 
acki rowledges : and asserts it, declaring ** this decisior 


s0vel ign te rmin at 


‘ 
u 


pre disputes, tively 


Massaclhiuse 


scoti 
act of 
1783. 
several rivers 
I settled, and 
shed, in 1798, by com- 
appointed pursuant to 
1, which put to rest allthen ex- 
true location of our Northeaste 
or ground of controversy 


iea<-ehieks of 
was the This was definitive 
: 

the 


countries, 
convention 
rn 
Was 


e, indeed, 


ques 
ju 


to termi- 


not have embrac- 


and the commis- 
conclusively all matters 


SO 


that 

walt ' 
ttled definitively the uncertain terminus a quo the North- 
boundary of ! run; 


the United 
rence then existed between the two Powersas to tl 


ern 


diffi 


States was to and as no 
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course or direction of this line of boun lary, 


nus ad quem’ was also suppose d to be fixed.” 

With what propriety or justice 
long settled questions now invok« 
aggravating the difficulty of the presen 
with which they have no connexion, which had no « 
ence until long after they had passed away, which 
has been bprougi ht the tre of Gh 
1814’ 

What is the reese 
where are ** the h 
empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence fix 
which fall into the Atlantic Ocean’ The t 
pendence established the bou I 
from th 


‘ the termi- 
1) nt 

e old, obsolete, 

of 


controversy, 


+} . ryuiryr . 
Le i ib pe Ss 
want 
AIS 
indeed 


into be ing since aty nt of 


+ point: now in contestati ion! 
lands which divide those 


it 
rivers which 


IS, 
in those 
ty of inde- 
ndary due north 
roix t se highlands, and 
, to the | 1 of Connecticut 
river. The source of St. Croix h lefinitively 
ol 
h the 


: a line 
sour ie St. ( 


} 


e ol 


t 
thence, along elevatior 


settled, 
hich +} 

WHICTL Lilt 

next 


is now conteste 
north line 


to be 


} 1 r . 
a wiere ar t eC} Lan 


is to terminate, and along whic 


is drawn. 

This, 1 repeat, was never made a question, until subse- 
quent to the treaty of Ghent. U p tot 
the year the and loc jon of that el 
as well known, as incont 


hat time, even after 


1763, course vation Was 
estab!y established, as universal- 


rr phical feature of the 
as to the St. Lawrence river itself— 
or tract had ever been so claimed or 


ly acknowledge any gi 


reat geo 
country——l might say, 
and no other 
denominated. 

Iam aware 


and pre sent 


range 
- sir, that this is strong and confident l 
recent British 
, but of consun 
INCISE ay to adve1 


e oth gl ands is first introduc 


an@uagpe; 


srete na } ‘ 
pretension Only Ul- 


et 
> efirol 


tto some irr 


s the as no 


terly basele imat Permit me 
very c » proofs. That 


rang 
rang 


P rasa ion of 1763, establishing t 


» southern limit bein 


5 


St. Law 


ence al 

' degrees of north latitude, pass ES along 
he highlands which divide the 
selves said r St. Lawrence 
, and also along the 


rivers that « mpty them 


into the iver which 


Bay 


from those 


fall into the se; north coast of the 
des Chaleurs.” 
South of the river 


an 


' 
si and neariy par: 


ence, 
‘ ‘ 


veen twent 


ths | } 2 
of broken highlands, 


thereto, anda of bet 


oe 


from the s¢ 


AVCTAL i nce 


niles is a extend 


rang ¢ 
: of the ¢ 
5 from wh t 
ring into th -L 
which fall 


mnecticut rtheastward] 


” 


saddeat ape R 


osieres 


hand, rivers ent awrence, and, 


those 
| 


those 


the 


the Andr 
John’s, 


other, lantic Ocean, V 


Peno 


npanyi 


—. 
st. 


map, carefully pre] 
f ‘ ae 
ress S i accurs celineat 


i 
and in which the h 


— tely 
pur} atel) 


Hands a prom 


n and unde 


4 


then and since know od, 
cordance with the claim of the 


Nor is this all: other Britis! 
numerou 


and t 
official sor 


thout 


and s, from authentic and 


. , 1 1 , '¥ } } 
compiled and publ shed; in all of which, w 


ception, the hug rhlands, where mentions 
as I have b 
claim; wl 
now prete 
eh 
John’s. 


Sir, 


( 
le 
biat 


numerate the titles of so 
in my to which | in 
minati ot every Senator, 
17535.--A new map 
Americ: | 
thereto 
clamation, 
geograplh 
1769 


permit m LO € 
| 
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how han l, an 
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nions in America, according to the treaty of 1763 
into the several provinces and jurisdictions. Projected 
upon the best authorities and astronomical observations, by 
Thomas Kitchin, geographe 
tory of the war in America. 

1765.--A map of North America, by J. Palairet, with 
considerable ea eee from D’ Anville, 
Mitchell, and Bellin, by L. Delarochette 

1766.—A map of the Br itish dominions in North Ame- 
rica, as settled by the late treaty of peace, 1763.J. 
Ridge. 

1770.--Bri tish | empire in Nort! 1 America, with the West 
India isles—annexed to Wynne’ 

1771.—A new and accurate map of North Americ 
from the famous Mr. D’Anville, &c. Also, the new divi- 
sions according to the late treaty of peace, by Peter Bell, 
geographer. 

1772.--A map of the British ee ge in North Ame- 
rica, according to the treaty vf 1763, by Peter Bell, geo 


grapher. 


s history. 


1775.-—North America and the West Indices, with the! 


€ 
e and Africa--published accord 


opposite c asts of Europ ; 
ing to act of Parliament. 

1776.--A new map of the pre vince of Quebec, accord 
ing to the roy al proclam ition of the 7th of October, 1763, 
from the French surveys, connected with those made after 
the war, by Captain Carver, and other « if in his Ma- 
jesty’s service. Sayer and Bennett. 

1776.--A general map of tl Le Northern British colonie: 
in America, which comprehen s the province of Quebec, 
the Government of eutgintinn®, Nova Scotia, New 
England, and New York, from the maps published by the 
Admiralty and Board of Trade, &c. 

1777.—A new and cc rrect map of North America, with 
the West India islands, divided according to the last treaty 
of peace, ¢ concluded at Paris 10th uary, 1763, where- 
in are particularly distinguish he several provinces 
and colonies which c¢ mpose the ritish empire, laid 
down according to the latest orrected from 
the original materials I 
Parliament. 

1777.—The British colonies in 
W illiam I ‘aden. 

1778.--A new map of North Americ 
discoveries Engrave Lfor Carver’s Tra 

And during these unbroken and unvarying 
and topographical de ipti 
in 1774, adopting an 
the same language : he origi slamation. The 
commissions of the royal govern prescribing the 
extent of their jurisdiction, and all publ 1 official 
documents during the twenty vears which preceded the 
treaty of independence, contai t} ime description. 
When, then, it was embodied i istrument, 
can it be doubted that the 


tion in which they had always before been 


terms in the 
same acce} 1 
received; meant thereby what had always before been 
intended; understood, by the highlands designate d, the 
same range which had before been constantly known, de- 
scribed, acknowledged, and invariably received as sicl 
There is no possibility of doubt. But the pro of st 

ceeds. The definitive tr ity ¢ "Y ace was formed 

but the preliminary articles were signed in Nov 

1782; and in February foll ng there 

animated debate ‘thereo n in "Pa 
strenuously ob} 
the other, that, by Ag 1, the t : 
of the United States would intervene : cut off the com- 
munication between the capitals * Qub and Halifax 
that is, would embrace the ver i 
John’s, which is now in contesta 
those int resting print d debates upc thatim) wren SubD- 


ject, is also a British map, made for tl xpress purpose 


y 
zn 
r 
I 


liam 


ed e one 
+ 
t 


bi cai 


ccompanying 


SE ATON’S 


ec? vattee Proceedinaé, 


, divided | 


jlands. Among them, I invite particular 1 


member of 
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of illustrating the arguments by presenting the true bou: 
daries according to the prelimi nary articles, and in mela 


ithe highlands are delineated and located as the y had 
r.—-Engraved for Knox’s His-} 
ibe. And, posterior to these debates and thi s publi catior 


always previously been, and as we still insist they shoul : 


the definitive treaty of peace was signed, adopting tl 
preliminary articles 6f peace in hee verba, and the deline- 
ations précisely as therein described. 

The unvarying current of British authorities does not 
stop here. M: ups and documents still continued te be mul- 
tiplied, all of the same character, and in full confirmat 
of the same geographical location of those dividing h gh 
-eference to t 


following, w! hich [have now before me, subject to th 


| scrutiny of every member: 


1783, Fe bruary 9.-—-The United States of America with 


the British possessions of Canada, Nova Scotia, and of 


> , 
Newfoundland, &c. &e., according to the preliminary a1 
ticles of peace signed at Versailles the 20th of January, 
1783. R. Sayer and J. Bennett. 
1783.—-A new and correct map of North America, 
whic ch the places of the princip val cugeginetin durin 
present war are 


accurately inserted, and the boundari 
as settled by treaty in 1783, ¢ learly marked. J. Dew 
1783, April 3.—-The United States of America, 
down wor m the best authorities, agreeably to the peace of 
1783. Sy John Wallis. London. 
1783, salt 16,--An accurate map of the United States 
America 4, with part of the surrounding provinccs, 
ly to the t2 aty of peace of 1783. By Jno. Cary. 


ited States of North America, with the 
territories, according to the treaty 
were 
+ Oc r2.--A new map of the United States of 
dash ca, with the British America, with the British don 
nions on that continent, Ke. By Samuel Dunn, ma 
matician, improved from the surve ys of Gop tain Carvei 
Bowle’s new four-sheet map of North America and t 
West Indies, exhibiting the extent and ited 3 of 


| United States, the British dominions, &c. K&e.: the wh 


iled and laid down from the best authorities. L. 
1784.--Bowle’s new pocket map of the United St 
tf America, the British possessions of Canada, Nova S¢ 
and Newfoundland, &c. &e., as settled by the pre 
articles of peace signed at Versailles the 20th J: 


lary, 1783. London. 


1784.--A new and correct map of North America, w 
the West India islands, divided ac ording to the last treat 
of peace, concluded at Paris the 20th January, 1785 
vherein are particularly dist hed the thirteen p: 
vinces which compose the F 
can. By Matthew Albert 

1784.-—-Brion de la T 
Pat Ss. 

1783.--A ne w ‘map of North America, with the 

s, divided according to the preliminary artic! 
» signes at Versailles 20th January, 1783, wh« 
iculs arly disti ns euishe dthe Uni ted States, al it 

e1 ral P srovil ces, § wernments, &e. &e. which comp 

lominions, and corrected from the original 
overnor Pos nall, member of Parliament 
: map. London. 

.—A new map of the whole continent of Am« 
vided into North and South, and West Indies, whe 
are exactly described the United States of North America, 
as well as the several European possessions, according to 
the preliminaries of peace signed at Versailles January 
20th, 1783, &c. &e. By Laurie and Whittle. L 

1794.—-A new map of North America, agreeab 
latest discoverics. London. 

1794.— p< F ie nited States of 


yc 


ly to tl 


A~s © 4 © 4. poe 6 Oe OS oe Oe 
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part of the adjoining previnces. From the latest autho-| 
rities. | 

1795.—A map of North America and the West Indies. | 
By L. S. De La Rochette. London. 

1800.—America, divided into North and South, with} 
their several subdivisions, and the newest discoveries. By | 
Laurie and Whittle. London. 

1798.--D. F. Saltzmann’s Maine. Hamburg, Carll Ernst 
Bohn. 

1814.—Map of the British colonies and the United 
States of North America. J. Lodge. 

I have cited no American maps, because I choose to 
exhibit the unvarying testimony of our opponents them- 
selves in continued support of our claim. 

The map by Osgood Cotton, however, in 1795, en-| 
graved for Sullivan’s History of Maine, is worthy of atten- 
tion, for its clear delineation of the highlands. 

This brings us down to the year 1814, the date of the 
treaty of Ghent; at which time, so far from our adversa-| 
ry’s having pretended that there was any other Northern | 
boundary than that which we now assert, or that the ter- 
ritory now in dispute belonged to their provinces, that the | 
British commissioners, who negotiated that treaty, request- | 
ed that the United States should cede it to Great Britain | 
for an equivalent, which they were ready to give, in order | 
to obtain a direct communication between their provincial | 
capitals. The American commissioners very properly re- | 
plied that the territory was a part of the State of Massa- | 
chusetts, and no transfer could be made by the United | 
States; that it was not to be admitted even as a matter of| 
discussion. At the request of the other party, they as-| 





sented to an article providing for the ascertainment of a| 
certain angle, and the running certain lines; but even| 
that, notwithstanding the erroneous impressions which have | 
prevailed, does not recognise the existence of any doubt | 
or dispute as to what were the highlands, or their true} 


location, but only that a certain point in that known ac-| 
knowledged range had not then been marked upon the} 
surface of the earth. The language is very precise, | 
** Whereas that point of the highlands,” &c. 

The treaty contemplated that the St. Croix river was} 
known; that the highlands were known; but that the pre-| 
cise point of that elevation, at which the north line should | 
terminate, had not been fixed and marked, and that there | 
might be, from the formation of country, and with a refer- | 
ence to a division of the rivers, a doubt as to the extent} 
perhaps of five, ten, or even twenty miles. To deter- | 
mine that, and that only, the treaty provided for the| 
appointment of commissioners, and a contingent arbitra- 
ment. 

Under that commission, the British, for the first time, | 
put forth the pretension that there was another range of| 
highlands, south of the St. John’s river, beginning at! 
Mars hill—a ridge never before known; recognised in no 
public document; delineated in no map; found in no to- 
pographical description; having no historical existence; 
from which are no rivers flowing into the St. Lawrence; | 
and which was never in the contemplation of either of the; 
parties. Had the American agent well understood his 
business, and discharged his duty, he should have met this | 
preposterous and insulting pretension, in limine, by astern 
refusal to permit it to be made even matter of discussion. 
He should have told his Majesty’s agent, ‘* The treaty of 
Ghent, which controls our action, provides only for ascer- 
taining a particular point in the highlands, of the treaty | 
of 1783; but, as to those highlands themselves, it neither 
admits nor creates any doubt. They were known, and 
their location established and described, and invariably 
admitted for twenty years preceding the treaty of inde-| 
pendence. That instrument adopted them; they are 
incorporated into it by the common consent and mutual 
understanding of the parties as one of its essential ingre- 
dients; they have ever since been known, described, and! 
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recognised as such; for more than fifty years they have 
maintained their position on the southern bank of the St. 
Lawrence, undisputed, alone, without a rival. 1 will not 
now permit them to be questioned; I will not tolerate an 
attempt to substitute a newly created imaginary range, 
for that which the parties intended by the treaty. The 
point in that elevation designated as the northwest angle 
of Nova Scotia, Iam willing to ascertain, but I proceed 
to no other range; I go in search of no other highlands.” 

Sir, if our agent had held this language, and acted de- 
cisively in accordance with it, the British never would have 
insisted upon their absurd assumption; but he permitted it 
to be discussed. The British commissioner, an inhabitant 


lof New Brunswick, anxious to obtain by some means that 


direct communication between the provincial capitals 
which his Government offered to purchase of the United 
States at Ghent, denied our rights, and the difference was 
then submitted to arbitration. The arbiter, having lost 
more than one-half his dominions after the submission, 
and being thrown as a dependent on Great Britain and 
other European Powers, not only to define the limits of 
his empire, but even for his existence as a sovereign, hav- 
ing no hopes or fears from us, and little partiality for our 
liberal ideas of self-government which had recently cost 
him so dearly, and still held him in jeopardy, recommends 
such a new line of demarcation as will give to Great Britain 
precisely what she wished to obtain by purchase and cession 
at the treaty of Ghent. And this we are now urged toadopt, 
for the purpose of conciliating the good opinion of the na- 
tions of the earth. Sir,if we would not incur their contempt 
for our blindness or pusillanimity, if we would not sacrifice 
our own self-respect, we should repel it as an unauthorized 
assumption, and a glaring encroachment. But we are 
asked, what will be the consequences of a refusal to ac- 
cede to this advisory opinion? How is the controversy to 
be adjusted? Will not war be the consequence? That 
there may be difficulties, I freely admit. That Great Bri- 
tain will protract, and harass, and annoy the borders, and 
subject them to vexations and danger, is not improbable; 
but that she will go to war for a cause so grossly and out- 
rageously unjust, for a pretension so recent, so utterly 
and palpably baseless, I cannot believe. But if she shall 
push her suggestions to that extremity, if the alternative 
is presented of sacrificing our soil and our citizens, or de- 
fending them by arms, as freemen, as American citizens, 
as guardians of the rights, the honor, the security of the 
nation, we can have no doubts, no hesitation. If war must 
come in such a cause, tremendous as the evil is, deprecate 
it as we may, still we must meet it. 

Sir, there is in such case no option. Submission never 
yet set bounds to encroachment. We must erect an im- 
passable barrier upon the confines of our right and our 
honor. There, we must meet and repel every aggression. 
Justice demands it; policy demands it. If we yield—if 
we recede--the spirit of encroachment will be strength- 
ened and aggravated. More, more, and more yet, will 
be demanded. We must basely surrender all, or fight at 


jlast, and that, too, under all the disadvantages of the 


enfeebling, degrading, dispiriting effects of previous una- 
vailing submission and concessions. 

Suppose Great Britain should assert a claim of right to 
impress American seamen, and proceed forcibly to assert 
it, by taking even a single man from on board our ships. 
Would not this nation rise en masse to vindicate his rights 
and avenge his wrongs, by arms? And, sir, shall we per- 
mit her to come upon our soil—to hold dominion over our 
own citizens—even to seize them in their dwellings—-to 
expel our Government and laws from their appropriate 
sphere, and not repel it by force? No! Never—never. 
Honor, faith, policy, constitutional obligation, public and 
private right—all, all forbid it. 

Maine, asa member of this Union, has a right to require 
protection from foreign encroachment. She does demand 
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that the integrity of her soil and the sacredness of the selves, or of the patrimony which was purchased by the 
persons of her citizens shall be preserved inviolate. No blood of their fathers. And it is in their behalf that [ 
matter whether the extent and numbers invaded be great appeal—their representative I am—their rights I vindicate 
or small, you cannot permit one acre of her territory, or|—and for their protection I demand the broad shield of 
asingle individual of her inhabitants, to be wrested from the constitutional obligations of the whole Union. 
her by a foreign grasp. Mr. CLAY said: Intending to express, in a few words, 
I have not dwelt upon the value and importance of the| my sentiments on this subject, I have thought I might as 
region in dispute. 1 have discussed only the question of! well embrace this occasion to doit. The President has 
right. That is sufficient. But let it not be supposed to) called upon the Senate for its advice, as to the award of 
be of trifling moment. It comprises more than two mil-| the King of the Netherlands respecting the Northeastern 
lions of acres, embracing rich and valuable lands on the boundary of the United States. This call upon the Se- 
waters and branches of extensive rivers, and bearing heavy | nate is made, not in its legislative character, but as a com- 
and valuable timber. But it is its military adaptations that | ponent part of the treaty-making power. If the Senate, 
have attracted the eager eye, and aroused the strenuous) therefore, should give any advice on the matter, it must 
efforts of our opponents, and which should induce an equal act in its executive capacity, and according to those rules 
anxiety and more fixed determination on our part to retain! which govern it when so acting. Among these, is that 
it. |which requires the concurrence of two-thirds of the Se- 
By our possession the communication between their nators present. 
provinces is effectually cut off; and by this severance we; The language of the constitution, taken literally, would 
can hold them in check at pleasure. But should they be! perhaps require a participation of the Senate in the original 
permitted to occupy it, they will erect fortifications, and | formation of all treaties. The words are: ‘* He (the Pre- 
establish a military post at a central position, where the | sident) shall have power, by and with the advice and con- 
whole force of the adjacent provinces may be easily con-| sent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds 
centrated, not only to strengthen themselves to repel! of the Senators presentconcur.” In the early stages of 
attacks, but even to menace us with invasion. |his administration, General Washington endeavored to 
Although Maine cannot, will not, yield her right, yet, | execute this part of the constitution according to its literal 
far, very far, be from her a disposition, a willingness, to| interpretation; but he soon found it impracticable, and 
involve herself or the country in the horrors of war; she abandoned it. The difficulty of consulting so large a 
will bear and forbear as long as endurance is a virtue. She | body as to the instructions to be given to a foreign minis- 
will, I trust, act with calmness and discretion--she will | ter; the variety of propositions which may be interchanged 
preserve her claim in undiminished strength—keeping in the progress of a negotiation; and the inconvenience 
herself in a position to arrest it, practically and effectu-|of a perpetual recurrence to the Senate for its opinion 
ally, whenever, in the contingencies and revolutions of| upon each ofthem, besides other considerations, rendered 
Governments and empires, she may deem it as expedient) it altogether inexpedient to take the advice and consent 
as it is just. of the Senate previous to the conclusion of treaties 
I protest, therefore, against this subject being discussed When concluded, President Washington thought the pur- 
as a question of peace or war, and being decided as aj} port of the constitution would be satisfied by submitting 
matter of mere general expediency. Maine stands mo-| them to the Senate; as they could not be said to be made, 
destly, but firmly, upon her rights. She asks nothing|in the language of the constitution, until the Senate gave 
more—she can accept of nothing less. |its constitutional concurrence to their becoming obligatory 
The resolutions of the Legislature of Maine, passed in| national compacts. 
secret session, contemplating acontingent transfer of this) _Accordingly, from an early period, in the first term of 
territory to the United States, have been animadverted his administration, down to the present time, the settled 
upon, not only as constituting an objection to the strenu-|and uniform practice of the Executive Government has 
ous support of our right by the Senate, but as rendering| been to open negotiations with foreign Powers, and to 
the whole a matter of indifference. I am apprehensive, | conclude such treaties as the President conceives the in- 
sir, that they may be calculated to weaken our cause, and|terests of this country demand. When so concluded, 
impair the force of our appeal. The gentleman from|they are submitted to the Senate for its constitutional ad. 
South Carolina [Mr. Mriier] has declared, that while the | vice and consent. And the extent of any agency which 
Legislature of Maine stood resolutely and simply upon | the Senate exercises, in the formation ofa treaty, is limited 
their rights, he sympathized with them, and had a strong | to proposing, as was done in the treaty of Mr. Jay, in 
desire to maintain them in their dignified and manly atti-| 1794, amendments to the treaty. These become the sub- 
tude; but since their tone has so changed as to contemplate |ject of future negotiation. 
a cession, he has become utterly indifferent to their cause,} To this established practice of the Government, the 
viewing it no longer as a matter of State pride, honor, and| present administration has hitherto, itself, conformed 
dignity, but asa mere calculation of profit and loss, which | And I presume it is not intended to change it, and to re- 
can excite neither sympathy nor respect. Indeed, he| vive the impracticable course which General Washington 
indulged in still stronger language of condemnation. | Was compelled to abandon, from experience. é 
Now, sir, I would most earnestly appeal to that gentle-| What, then, are the circumstances of the case which 
man, and to the Senate, whether the indulgence of such|the President has brought here for the consideration of 
impulses is not doing injustice to the State-——the people of | the Senate? In virtue of several treaties between the 
the State. Let me assure you that the change of views| United States and Great Britain, on all of which treaties 
and feelings indicated by the secret proceedings of the|the Senate had regularly acted and -given its advice and 
Legislature, so far from meeting a harmonious response | consent, the disputed Northeastern boundary was submitted 
from their constituents, have been received by a general,|to the decision of the King of the Netherlands, as the 
if not universal, note of popular disapprobation. Sir, | arbitrator between the two contracting parties, to decide 
the people, the true, primary sovereigns of Maine, have|the controversy. The King bas pronounced his judgment, 
never authorized or assented to any suggestion of a relin-;and communicated his award to each of the parties. 
quishment of any portion of their soil, or their fellow-| Various questions have been started as to the validity of 
citizens, and, from their character, their history, as well as | this instrument. Such as, whether it was intended as a 
the strong recent demonstrations of their feelings and | decision binding the parties; whether it does not transcend 
opinions, I am confident they never will. No, sir, the|the authority vested in the King, by the terms of the 
people will never consent to transfer any portion of them-! submission; whether it can be regarded asany thing more 
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than the advice or recommendation of the King as to a|defined. For this purpose several boards of commission 
suitable boundary, which either party is at liberty to adopt | ers were provided for by the treaty of. Ghent, in the same 
or not, at his discretion. |manner as a similar board had been created by a previous 
Whatever may be the real character of this roval act,|treaty. Most of these boards have amicably and satis- 
no treaty, in consequence of it,,has been concluded be-|factorily settled the questions respectively submitted to 
tween the United States and Great Britain, as far as the |them. That to which was referred the boundary now in 
Senate is advised. It stands upon its own isolated ground. | dispute could not agree. Before this board, Great Britain 
The President has asked the Senate to advise him whether | brought forward, and claimed as her right, that which she 
he shall sanction the award, and the report of the Com-|had sought to obtain by negotiation only, at the conferen- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, now before us, recommends |ces of Ghent. And the perseverance with which she has 
that the Government of Great Britain be notified of| prosecuted her pretensions, and the apparent success with 
the acquiescence in it by the Government of the United! which they have been so far finally crowned, demonstrate 
States. |that there never need be despair in any cause, how- 
Now, Mr. President, it seems to me, that, in the present }ever bad. 
state of the transaction, there is nothing brought by the! During my service in an executive department, it be. 
President to our consideration, on which the Senate, asajc-. my duty to examine into this claim asserted by 
part of the treaty-making or Executive power, can con-|Gr . Britain; and the result was a firm persuasion and a 
stitutionally act. There is no treaty presented to us for|strong conviction that it was unfounded, and that the 
our advice and consent, not even a negotiation proposed, | right to the disputed territory was in the State of Maine. 
nor, in short, any basis whatever for the action of the! {t istrue that, in the treaty of peace of 1783, owing to the 
Senate. If the award of the King of the Netherlands be |imperfect knowledge possessed of the country through 
binding, it derives its validity from the consent of the| which the boundary runs, there is some defective de- 
parties referring the question to him, and from his having | scription, but the intention of the parties, I think, is clear, 
decided the case, in conformity with the terms of the sub- |and, according to that intention, the right is with Maine, 
mission. If he has not decided it, or if, in deciding it, he |and not in Great Britain. It is altogether unnecessary, 
has transcended the terms of the submission, it is not bind- ‘upon this occasion, to proceed to state all the grounds and 
ing and obligatory. The President being the only consti-' considerations which brought my mind to that conclusion. 
tutional organ of the people of the United States, in all| By doing so, I should be trespassing upon the Senate too 
communications with foreign Powers, and moreovercharg- | much, 
ed with the execution of the laws and treaties of the) ‘The commissioners not having been able to settle the 
United States, is bound to notify the British Government | question, the easus fuederis, provided for in former treaties, 
what are the Executive views in relation tothe award. If/arose, and it became necessary to submit the question to 
he tells that Government that this does not hold itself|an arbiter. The King of the Netherlands was selected 
bound by the award, a negotiation would probably take | for that purpose, and we all know the subsequent events. 
place between the parties. If, on the contrary, the Pre-\The statements, arguments, and papers of the parties 
sident notifies the British Government that the United! were al] prepared within the two countries respectively, 
States are bound by the award, he would have to come to | and transmitted to Holland, where they were submitted 
Congress for its legislative aid in carrying into effect the |to the King. In consenting to refer the question, the 
award. And should he so come, the question of the |jate administration was impelled by the duty of respecting 
validity of the award would be as open to the examination |the national faith, as pledged in solemn treaties. And 
of Congress, as it had been to the President. So, if any ‘although the King of the Netherlands was not the first 
negotiation which may be opened with Great Britain, in| choice of either party, high confidence was reposed in 
relation to the award, should terminate in the conclusion | hig jn lependence, and in his ability and integrity, by the 
of a treaty, the President would be bound to submit that | late president of the United States. ; 
treaty to the Senate for its constitutional advice and con-| with respect to the conduct of the arbitration, on the 
sent. The President not having applied to Congress for | part of our Government, there are some circumstances I 
any act of legislation, and having submitted no treaty or | think deeply to be regretted. The plan adopted by the 
national compact, in any form, to this body, 1 think there |}ate administration was to have retained Mr. Hughes at 
is nothing before us on which we can constitutionally act; | the Hague, elevated him to the rank of minister plenipo- 
and that any advice which, under these circumstances, we \tentiary, and sent out Mr. Preble as a public agent to be 
might offer to the President, would have no warrant or | associated with him. I scarcely know any man so well 
authority in the constitution of the United States. 1 can- | qualified for such a service as Mr. Hughes. He had the 
not, therefore, consent to vote for the resolution reported lbenefit of much diplomatic experience, and he had been 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations, or to concur inj very successful in various negotiations which he had con- 
the adoption of any other resolution which would imply | ducted. Commencing his career as secretary of the 
the right of the Senate to express any opinion on the |commission at Ghent, he subsequently had creditably 
matter in its present state and condition. represented his Government at Stockholm, and at St. 
Whilst this is my deliberate judgment, I have no hesi- Petersburg, and at Copenhagen, on temporary missions; 
tation to offer to the President, if he would attach any jand he had been some time at the court of the Nether- 
consequence to them, my views and opinions, as a private |Jands. Wherever he had been, he uniformly made good 
citizen, onthe whole matter of the Northeastern boun- impressions, and conciliated the esteem and friendship of 
dary. At Ghent, Great Britain did not assert any right |all whose acquaintance he formed. He was well versed 
to the territory to which she subsequently set up a claim. |in the language of the court of the Hague, and well ac- 
She sought there to obtain, by negotiation, and exchange | quainted with all the persons having access to, or surround- 
of territory with the United States, a passage within her Jing, the King. Of pleasing and winning manners, a gene- 
own jurisdiction from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick |ral favorite, he was exactly such a person as was well 
to Quebec. The British commissioners were told by the | fitted for the service. The rank of minister plenipoten- 
American, on that occasion, that they had no power to |tiary was necessary to entitle him to approach the person 
cede away or exchange any part of the territory of Mas-|of the King, according to established usage. It was a 
sachusetts, which then included Maine. As there w ere | point of more importance that this Government should 
many parts of the long line of boundary between the |have had such a representative at Holland, as the British 
United States and Great Britain unsettled and unmarked, |Government was there represented by an accomplished 
it became necessary to have it correctly ascertained and |ambassador, (Sir Charles Bagot, ) well known here. Mr 
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Hughes, intimately acquainted with the corps diplomatique, | 
with all the avenues of access to the King, and with all 
persons likely to influence the mind or judgment of the 
monarch or his ministers, would have been able to dis- 
cover and avert the exercise of any undue influence, if 
any should be brought to bear upon the Government of 
the Netherlands in this delicate transaction. 

It was among the early acts of this administration, to 
overturn the plan which had been thus resolved on by its 
predecessors, and, in place of Mr. Hughes, to send out 
Mr. Preble, in the sole charge of conducting a difficult 
arbitration. I have had only a limited acquaintance with this 
gentleman; but he was destitute of all diplomatic experi- 
ence, had never been in the councils of the General Go- 
vernment, and I understand could not either speak or 
write the language of the court to which he was sent, and 
where he wasa total stranger. He was indeed a respecta- 
ble lawyer in his own State; but of what avail would pro- 
fessional eminence be, where tact, insinuating manners, 
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have been. If the King of the Netherlands had defini- 
tively decided the questions actually submitted to him, 
in consequence of the silent acquiescence of our Govern- 
ment in the progress of the arbitration, the honor and 
faith of the nation might have bound us to submit to the 
decision, however unjust we deem it. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I cannot concur with the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, in considering the paper communicated by the 
King of Holland to the two Governments as containing a 
decision. It seems to me to express only the opinion of 
that monarch as to what he thinks might be a suitable 
boundary, and to operate as a recommendation to the 
parties to adopt it, but leaving them, at the same time, at 
full liberty to adopt it or not, at their discretion. So far 
from being a decision, the King professes his inability to 
decide the question submitted to him, for reasons which 
he states, and he does not decide it, according to the terms 
of the submission. 


Nor can I concur with that committee in believing that 


and thorough acquaintance with the personsof the court, 
were indispensable? 

The result of an arbitration conducted under such aus- 
pices was to be feared. During its progress, and before 
the King’s decision, he was stript, by the revolution in 
Belgium, of the better half of his dominions. Had he 
been monarch of Holland alone, I think I hazard nothing 
in saying that, notwithstanding the confidence which Mr. 
Adams reposed in his personal character, he would not 
have been selected, with the concurrence of the late ad- 
ministration, as the sovereign arbiter. It was to an inde- 
pendent sovereign, one the extent of whose power and 
dominions placed him at the head of the second rate 
States of the continent of Europe, that the controversy 
was submitted. It was not to the King of Holland, but 
to the King of Holland and Belgium, that the question!bringon war. Great Britain might have adopted one of 
was referred. It was to a monarch supposed to be unbi-|two courses: either to proceed to occupy the territory 
assed, powerful, and independent, that the question was| which the sovereign arbiter thinks it would be suitable 
referred, and not to a sovereign who, whilst he was ar-|for her to possess, and signified her determination to do 
bitrating between Great Britain and the United States as}so; or to communicate to our Government her willing- 
to the territory of Maine, by the uncontrollable force of|ness to be governed by the advice of the arbiter, and 
events found one-half of his own dominions the subject of|inquired as to the intentions on that subject of this 
British arbitration or decision, in conjunction with the|Government. The former course would have been harsh, 
other allied Powers. and might have involved the two countries in war. The 

By the loss of Belgium, the political character of the | latter was more respectful; and having been adopted by 
King was entirely changed, his identity altered, and he|Great Britain, it will be natural and easy to return an an- 
ceased to be that monarch whose friendly arbitration had|swer to the diplomatic note which has been received, 
been solicited. Mr. Preble saw the matter in its true |stating the grounds and arguments which induce the Ame- 
light, and expected to have been notified by the Minister | rican Government to believe itself not bound by what has 
of Foreign Affairs of the King’s declining to proceed in|been done by the King of Holland. Such an answer 
the arbitration. But he said nothing, and did nothing, | would be preliminary to a negotiation, which would neces- 
to produce that result. Had Mr. Hughes been there, he |sarily follow. It is desirable, undoubtedly, to have all con- 
would have, by a suggestion or a hint, not at all offensive, | troversies between nationssettled, and amicably, if possible. 
(such as whether the critical condition of his own domes-| But this is not the only question remaining to be decided 
tic affairs did not afford sufficient occupation for his Ma-| between the two Powers; and if that mutual respect and 
jesty, without troubling himself with the concerns of| friendly disposition which it isto be hoped may predomi- 
foreign Governments, in which his own subjects had no| nate in the official intercourse between the two countries 
interest, ) prevailed on the King to give up the papers; or, | should prevail, although the dispute, by the intervention 
at least, to suspend proceeding in the arbitration until he | of the Dutch King, has been somewhat complicated, we 
could receive fresh instructions from his own Government, | need not, I think, despair finally of some satisfactory ar 
adapted to the great event which had happened. | rangement. f 

But nothing was done at the Hague or at Washington| These are my private views, Mr. President. But I think 
to arrest or suspend the progress of the arbitration. We|the President has come to the Senate too soon, or come 
have neither seen nor heard of any instructions from our|to it in a wrong character. Asa part of the Executive 
Secretary of State founded on the event just mentioned. | Government, I think the Senate has nothing to do with 
A Senator (now in my eye) informed me that he had con-|the question, in the present state of it. Holding this 
versed with the late Secretary of State about the revolt| opinion, I shall vote against the resolution reported by the 
of Belgium, and asked him if it would not put a stop to| Committee on Foreign Affairs, and I shall vote against any 
the arbitration. To which the Secretary answered that|other resolution or proposition which may imply or as- 
he supposed of course it would; and yet, as far as we 'sume a power in the Senate of the United States to act in 
know, he gave no instructions whatever in relation tothat|the case. ‘The President, it seems to me, 1s invested, 
event. exclusively, with the power of deciding, in the first in- 

Under all these circumstances, our surprise at the issue | stance, whether any, and what obligations, if any, have 
of the arbitration ought to be less than it otherwise would |been created upon the American Government, in conse~- 


we shall be in danger of incurring the reproaches of the 
world for not submitting to such an award, if award it 
can be called. Iam quite sure that the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, or the present Secretary 
of State, would be fully competent to make out an argu- 
ment in bebalf of the rights of Maine, that would fully 
vindicate them, and vindicate the course of Government 
from all reproaches, founded on non-compliance with the 
advice and recommendation of the sovereign arbiter. 
Entertaining these sentiments, as a private citizen, I 
have no hesitation in expressing my opinion that the Ame- 
rican Government, disregarding, and declining to be 
bound by, the award, ought to open a negotiation with 
Great Britain on the subject of this disputed boundary. 
I have no apprehension that such a step would, necessarily, 
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act of the King of the Netherlands, and whe-| of the State of Mississippi, and with that of one of the 
‘it be expedient or not to open a negotiation with| Senators from the same State. The letters expressing 
at Britain. And 1 think he should be left to his con-| this request are herewith respectfully enclosed for the 
a ao : to pursue such a course as a sense Sat tee oe cd the Senate. It pe persaives that 
y may prompt. ; # BS est testimony to the fitness of Mr. Gwin 
eae Sg for the office, and evince a strong desire that he should be 

~ | NOMINATION OF SAMUEL GWIN. 

Tuvaspar, Decempen 8, 1831. 


continued in it. 
The following message was received from the Presi- 


Under these circurastances, and possessing myself a j 
personal know] of his integrity and fitness, and of the, 
dent of the United States, by Mr. Donelson, his Secretary: 
Wasuixotron, December 8, 1831. 


claims which his fuitliful and patriotic services give him 
upon the Government, I deem it an act of justice to nomi- 

To the Senate of the United States: Commissions havi 
been granted, during the recess of the Senate, to the fol- 


nate him again, not doubting that the Senate will embrace, : 
with cheerfulness, an opportunity, with fuller informa- 

lowing persons for the offices respectively annexed to 

their names, I now nominate them to the same, viz: 


tion, to reconsider their former vote upon his nomination. 
John H. Jacobs, ke. &c. Ke. 


} 
ANDREW JACKSON. 
Samuel Gwin to be register of the land office for the 
district of lands subject to sale at Mount Salus, in the 
State of Mississippi, vice Stockley D. Hays, deceased. 
The message was read. 
Ordered, t the nominations of register and receivers 
of the several land offices be referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 
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The message was read. 
On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, 
Ordered, That it lie on the table, and be printed in con- : 
fidence for the use of the Senate. : 














Tvespar, Jung 26. 
Mr. POINDEXTER submitted a number of letters and 


documents on the subject of the renomination of Samuel 
Gwin. 











Tnvnspar, Decemper 22. 


Mr. KING, from the Committee on Public Lands, re- 
ported on the nomination of Samuel Gwin, contained in 
the message of the 8th of December. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the nomination. 

On the question, ‘* Will the Senate advise and consent 
to the appointment of Samuel Gwin?” 

It was determined in the negative—yeas 15, nays 25. 

YEAS .—Messrs: Bibb, Brown, Dallas, Dickerson, Dud- 
ley, Grundy, Hill, Kane, Knight, Mangum, Marcy, White, 
Wilkins. —13. * 

NAYS .—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Buckner, Clay, Ewing, 
Foot, Hanna, Hayne, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, King, 
Miller, Moore, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, 
Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Tomlinson, Troup, Tyler, 
Webster.—25. 

So it was 

Resolved, ‘That the Senate do not advise and consent to 
the appointment of Samuel Gwin. 












Tvurspar, Jury 10. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the message of the 
12th of June, nominating Samuel Gwin. 

On motion.of Mr. MANGUM, 

That the nomination lie on the table, 

It was determined in the affirmative—yeas 27, nays 17. 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Bibb, Chambers, Clay- 
ton, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Holmes, 
Johnston, Knight, Mangum, Moore, Naudain, Poindex- 
ter, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, 
Tazewell, Tipton, Tomlinson, Tyler, Webster.--27. 

NAYS.--Messrs. Brown, Buckner, Clay, Dallas, Dick-. - 
erson, Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth; Grundy, Hill, Kane, King, 
Marcy, Miller, Robinson, White, Wilkins. —17. 
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Monpar, Jury 16. 
The following motion, submitted by Mr. POINDEX- 
TER, was considered: 

, That the President of the United States be 
informed that it is not the intention of the Senate to take 
any proceedings on the re-nomination of Samuel Gwin to 
be register of the land office at Mount Salus, in the 
State of Mississippi, during the present session. 

On motion of Mr. POINDEXTER, 

Ordered, That it lie on the table, and that the injunction 
of secrecy be removed therefrom. 

On motion of Mr. POINDEXTER, 

Ordered, That the injunction of secrecy be removed 
from the proceedings of the Senate on the nomination of 
Samuel Gwin. 





Tvespay, June 12, 1832. 


The following message was received from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by Mr. Donelson, his Secre- 
tary: 
























Wasainerton, June 11, 1832. 
To the Senate: I renominate Samuel Gwin to be register 
of the land office at Clinton, in the State of Mississippi. 
In nominating Mr. Gwin to this office again, it is pro- 
per to state to the Senate that I do so in compliance with 
the request of a number of the most respectable citizens 
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asserted and exercised, to arrest, try, and punish fora 
past offence. Weare not asked to imprison this defendant, 
in order to prevent a repetition of the attack. That, sir, 
in my judgment, we should have a right to do, if any such 
danger was to be apprehended. But that is not pretended. 
We act here to punish for the past offence, not to disable 
the offender from committing one in future. We assume 
to sit as a court in judgment upona transgressor, not to 
shield ourselves against approaching danger. 

At the inception of this prosecution, Mr. Speaker, I 
stated to the House, very briefly, and without premedita- 
tion, my views upon this question. Subsequent reflec- 
tion and examination have inspired me with greater confi- 
dence in the accuracy of the opinion then expressed. 1 
am aware, sir, that that opinion has been denounced as 
unfounded and visionary—as alike unsupported by reason, 
and, what is more with some gentlemen, the authority of 
names. Thus attacked, not reasoned down, I am very 
happy to call to my aid the opinions and the reasons on 
which they are founded, as formed and expressed by some 
of the most enlightened men of the age. Iam proud to 
take shelter from these assaults under the wing of the Se- 
cretary of State, (Mr. Livingston, ) and the present Lord 
Chancellor of England. The expressed and recorded opi- 
nions of these gentlemen, I believe, will be found to sus- 
tain all [have advanced on this or the former occasion. 
Before I sit down, I will read them to the House, that 
gentlemen may judge for themselves, and, if they please, 
attempt to answer and refute them. But, before I offer 
these authorities, I ask the attention of the House to other 
grounds on which this controverted power has been assert- 
ed, and attempted to be sustained in argument. 

If the power in fact exist, as asserted, it must be either 
because it has been specifically granted by the constitu- 
tion, or because it is incidental to some power which has 
been specifically granted. A specific grant is not pre- 
tended; nor is it asserted to be incidental to any particular 
power which has been specifically conferred on the House. 
It is rather averred to be possessed by the House, because 
indispensably necessary to the existence of such a body. 
The right of self-defence has already been admitted to 
exist. ‘That may, perhaps, not improperly be called an 
incidental right. But the power to punish for breaches 
of privilege and contempts of the House, as they are call- 
ed, is also claimed as incidental, because necessary; and, 
to sustain this allegation, it isasserted that a similar power 
exists on the same ground, not only in the two Ilouses of 
the British Parliament, but also in the different branches 
of the State Legislatures. It is, indeed, claimed as inhe- 
rent in all legislative assemblies. Upon this ground the 
two gentlemen from Connecticut, who addressed the 
House, [Messrs. Huntineron and Ertswortnh, | have af- 
firmed the existence of this power. [also understood the 
gentleman from Virginia, before referred to, to agree 
with them in an expression of the same opinion. 

Have these honorable gentlemen traced the power of 
the two Houses of Parliament to its source? Have they 
ascertained its character and extent? Do they, indeed, 
suppose that those who claim for these bodies a power 
to punish, rest their claim on the ground of neces- 
sity? If such are their views, as the argument implies, 


how greatly are they mistaken; how much at variance | 


with the staunch advocates for privilege and power in 
England. And have these gentlemen looked into the se- 


veral State constitutions to ascertain what powers are | 


thrown upon their legislative assemblies? We reason from 


Case of Samuel Houston. 





sembly in the exercise of a certain power, we are apt to 
infer that all other bodies, of the like general nature, are 
rightfully clothed with a similar authority. But, unless 
the cases are parallel in their substantial features, it is ma- 
nifest that no just argument in favor of any particular con- 
struction, or the existence of a particular power, can be 
thus drawn. Indeed, sir, it would be worse than idle to 
infer the accuracy of an opinion, or the existence of a 
power, by such pretended analogical process. And vain, 
sir, and idle, I will venture to say, must be every effort to 
establish the existence of this disputed power by any ana- 
logy between the State constitutions and that of the Unit- 
ed States. We shall find, sir, that in many of the States 
their constitutions expressly confer this power; in others, 
it has been conferred by statute; as in England, each House 
of Parliament is asserted to possess it, in virtue of the ge- 
; neral law of the land, and not upon the ‘‘tyrant’s plea,” 
| necessity. 
| May I ask the House to look, with me, into the State 
| constitutions? I know, sir, that the examination must be 
dry, and very little calculated to attract and secure atten- 
| tion yet it seems necessary to take this course. How can 
— argument, which has been drawn from cases which 
have arisen in State legislative bodies, be met and refuted, 
| otherwise than by showing that the State constitutions are 
j entirely unlike that of the United States? It will be found, 
isir, that while the latter is silent upon the subject, the 
former give the power in express terms. 


1 begin, sir, with New Hampshire. The constitution of 


j that State declares that ‘*the House of Representatives 
a have authority to punish, by imprisonment, every 
person who shall be guilty of disrespect to the House, in 
its presence, by any disorderly and contemptuous beha- 


| vior, or by threatening or ill-treating any of its members, 


or by obstructing its deliberations—every person guilty of 


a breach of its privileges, in making arrests for debt, or 
by assaulting any member during his attendance at any 
session.”? 

**The Senate, Governor, and Council shall have the 
same powers in like cases.” 

Here, sir, the power to punish cannot be disputed. It is 
expressly given to each legislative House, and to the Go- 
vernor and Council. Would they have possessed it with- 
out these constitutional provisions? Are these provisions 
ae idle and unmeaning? Those who maintain that 

this House possesses these powers as incidental and ne- 
cessary, are bound to maintain that these clauses in the 
constitution of New Hampshire are entirely senseless. 

The constitution of Maine is equally explicit. ** Each 
House, during its session, may punish, by imprisonment, 
any person, not a member, for disrespectful or disorderly 
behavior in its presence, for obstructing any of its pro- 
ceedings, threatening, assaulting, or abusing any of its 
members for any thing said, done, or doing, in either 
House.” 

Massachusetts is substantially the same as New Haimp- 
shire. The House of Representatives ‘shall have au- 
thority to punish, by imprisonment, every person, not a 
member, who shall be guilty of disrespect to the House, 
by any disorderly or contemptuous behavior in its pre- 
sence; or who in the town where the general court is sit- 
ting, and during the time of its sitting, shall threaten harm 
to the body or estate of any of its members, for any thing 
said or done in the House, or who shall assault any of them 
therefor.” 

‘©The Senate shall have the same powers in like cases; 





analogy. Finding that similar language when used upon a! and the Governor and Council shall have the same authori- 
similar subject, and in reference to a like object, has re-|ty to punish in like cases.” 

ceived a particular and approved interpretation, we infer 
that the interpretation was just. If such instances have 
been numerous; if the acquiescence has been spontaneous 
and general, and for a long period of time, the argument 
has great force. So, if we find one free legislative as- 


Maryland is not less explicit. ‘*The House of Dele- 
gates may punish, by imprisonment, any person who shall 
be guilty of a contempt, in their view, by any disorderly 
or riotous behavior,” &c. ‘*They may also punish, by 
imprisonment, any person who shall be guilty of a breach 
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